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CHAPTER I. 


ee, O north and south and east 

yin =6and west horsemen were 
spurring fast on the even- 
ing of May 15th, 1702 
(N.S.), while, as they rode 
through hamlets and _ vil- 
lages, they heard behind 
them the bells of the churches beginning to 
ring many a joyous peal. Also, on looking 
back over their shoulders, they saw that already 
bonfires were being lit, and observed the smoke 
from them curling up into the soft evening 
air of the springtime. 

For these splashed and muddy couriers had 
called out as they passed through the main 
streets of the villages that the long expected 
war with France was declared at last by 
England, by Austria—or Germany, as Austria 
was then called—and the States-General of 
the United Netherlands. 

Wherefore, it was no wonder that the bon- 
fires were instantly set blazing and the bells 
ringing, since now, all said to the others, the 
great, splendid tyrant who for sixty years 
had given orders from his throne for battles, 
for spoliation and aggrandisement, for the 
humbling of all other countries beneath the 
heel of France, would mect his match. He— 
he! this superb arbiter of others’ fate, who had 
in his younger days been called Le Dieudonné 
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and in his older Le Rot Solet/—he who had 
driven forth from their homes countless Pro- 
testants and had cruelly entreated those who 
had remained by their hearths, while desiring 
only to worship God in their own way and 
without molestation, must surely be beaten 
down at last. : 

‘‘ And—’tis good news !—Corporal John 
goes, they say,’’ exclaimed several of these 
horsemen as they drew bridle now and again at 
some village inn, ‘‘as Captain-General of all 
Her Majesty’s forces and chief in command 
of the allied armies. He has been there before 
and hates Louis ; Louis who, although he gave 
him command of his English regiment, would 
not give him command of a French one when 
he would have served France. Let us see 
how he will serve him now.” 

‘‘T pity his generals and his armies when 
my lord the Earl of Marlborough crushes them 
between his ranks of steel,’’ said one who 
stood by; ‘‘the more so that Lewis ’’—as 
they called him in this country—“ has in- 
sulted us by espousing the claims of James’s 
son, by acknowledging him as King of England. 
He acknowledges him who is barred for ever 
from our throne by the Act of Succession, and 
also because his father forswore the oath he 
took in the Abbey.’ 

‘‘He acknowledges the babe who, as I did 
hear Bishop Burnet say in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral,’’ a Wiltshire rustic remarked, ‘‘ was no 
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child at all of the Queen, but brought into the 
palace in a warming pan, so that an heir should 
not be wanting.” 

‘“He persecutes all of our faith,” a grave 
and reverend clergyman remarked now; ‘‘a 
faith that has never harmed him; that, in 
truth, has provided him with many faithful 
subjects who have served him loyally. And 
now he seeks to grasp another mighty country 
in his own hands, another great stronghold of 
Papistry—Spain. And wrongfully seeks, since, 
long ago, he renounced all claims to the 
Spanish throne for himself and his.”’ 

A thousand such talks as this were taking 
place on that night of May 15th as gradually 
the horsemen rode farther and farther away 
from the capital; the horsemen who, in many 
cases, were themselves soldiers, or had been 
so. For they carried orders to commanders 
of regiments, to Lord-Lieutenants, to mayors of 
country towns, and, in some cases, to admirals 
and sea captains, bidding all put themselves 
and those under them in readiness for imme- 
diate war service. Orders to the admirals and 
captains to have their ships ready for sailing 
at a moment’s notice ; to the commanders of 
regiments to stop all furlough and summon 
back every man who was absent ; to the Lord- 
Lieutenants to warn the country gentlemen 
and the yeomanry. Orders, also, to the mayors 
tosee to the militia—the oldest of allour English 
forces, the army of our freemen and our State 
—being called together to protect the country 
during the absence of a large part of the 
regular troops. Beside all of which, these 
couriers carried orders for food and forage 
to be provided at the great agricultural centres ; 
for horses to be purchased in large quantities ; 
for, indeed, every precaution to be taken and 
no necessary omitted which should contribute 
towards the chance of our destroying at last 
the power of the man who had for so long 
held the destiny of countless thousands in his 
hand. 


Meanwhile, as all the bells of London were 
still ringing as they had been ringing from 
before midday, a young man was riding through 
the roads that lay by the side of the Thames, 
on the Middlesex side of it. A young man, 
well-built and as good-looking as a man should 
be ; his eyes grey, his features good, his hair 
long and dark, as was plainly to be seen since 
he wore no wig. One well-apparelled, too, in 
a dark, blue cloth coat passemented with 
silver lace, and having long riding-boots 


reaching above his knees, long mousquetaire 
riding-gloves to his elbows, and, in his three- 
cornered hat, the white cockade. 

He passed now the old church at Chelsea 
on the river’s brink, and smiled softly to him- 
self at the tintamarre made by the bells, while, 
as he drew rein the better to guide his horse 
betwixt the old waterside houses and all the 
confusion of wherries and cordage that lum- 
bered the road, or, rather, the rutty passage, 
he said to himself : 

“The torch is lighted. At last! ’Tis a 
grand day for England. And, though I say 
it not selfishly, for me. Oh!’ he went on, 
as now his left hand fell gently to the hilt of 
his sword and played lovingly with its curled 
quillon; “if I may draw you once again for 
England and the Queen, and for all you repre- 
sent for us,” glancing at the old church, 
wherein lay the bodies of such men as Sir 
Thomas More, who, in his self-written epitaph, 
described himself in the bitterness wrung from 
his heart as “‘ hereticisque”’; John Larke, an 
old rector of Chelsea, executed at Tyburn 
for his Protestantism ; and many other staunch 
reformers. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ he continued, ‘if I 
may draw you against Spain and her hateful 
Inquisition, against France and the tyrant 
who persecutes all who love the faith you 
testify to; if I may but once more get back 
to where I stood before, then at last shall I 
be happy. Ah, well! I pray God it may be 
so. Let me see what cousin Mordaunt can do.”’ 

He was free now of the encumbered road 
betwixt the river and the old houses: the 
way before hm lay through open fields in 
some of which there grew a vast profusion of 
many kinds of vegetables and orchard fruits, 
while, in others, the lavender scented all the 
afternoon air; whereupon, putting his horse 
to the canter, he rode on until he came to an 
Open common and, next, to a kind of village 
green—a green on two sides of which were 
antique houses of substance, and in which was 
a pond where ducks disported themselves. 

On the east side of the green, facing the 
pond, there stood embowered in trees an old 
mansion, known as the Villa Carey. In after 
days, when this old house had given place to 
a new one, the latter became known as Peter- 
borough House, doubtless to perpetuate the 
memory of the dauntless and intrepid man 
who now inhabited it. 

Arrived at the old, weather-beaten oak gate, 
against which the storms that the south- 
westerly gales brought up had beaten for more 
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than two centuries, the young man summoned 
forth an aged woman and, on her arrival, 
asked if Lord Peterborough were within. 

“Ay, ay,” the old rosy-cheeked lodge-keeper 
murmured ; ‘‘and so in truth he is. And to 
you always, Master Bracton. Always, always. 
Yet what brings you here ? Is’t anything to 
do with the pother the bells are making at 
Fulham and Putney and all around ? And 
what is it all about ?” 

“You do not know? You have not 
heard ? ’’ Bevill Bracton answered, as he asked 
questions that were almost answers. ‘ You 
have not heard, even though my lord is at 
home. For sure he knows, at least.’’ 

‘If he knows he has said nothing—least- 
ways to me. After midday he sat beneath 
the great tulip tree, with maps and charts on 
the carpet spread at his feet above the grass, 
and twice he has sent off messengers to White- 
hall and once to Kensington, but still none 
come anigh us in this quiet spot. But, Master 
Bevill,’”’ the old woman went on, laying a 
knotted finger on the young man’s arm—she 
had known him from boyhood—"‘ those two 
or three who have passed by say that great 
things are a brewing—that we are going to 
war again as we went in the late King’s reign, 
and with France as ever; and that—and that 
—the bells are all a-ringing because ’tis so.”’ 

‘‘ And so it is, good dame Sumner. We are 
going to see if we cannot at least check the 
King of France, who seeks now to make Spain 
a second half of France. But come; we must 
not trifle with time. Let me hook my bridle 
rein here, and you may give my horse a drink 
of water when he is cool, and tell me where 
my lord is now. Great deeds are afoot !’”’ 

‘** He is in the long room now. There shall 
you find him. Ay, lord! what will he be 
doing now that war is in the air again ? He 
who is never still and in a dozen different 
cities and countries in a month.” 

With a laugh at the old woman’s reflections 
on her master’s habits—which reflections were 
true enough—Bevill Bracton went on towards 
the house itself and, entering it by the great 
front door, crossed a stone-flagged hall, and 
so reached a polished walnut-wood door that 
faced the one at the entrance. Arrived at it, 
he tapped with his knuckle on the panel, 
and a moment later heard a voice from inside 
call out: 

‘Who's there ?”’ 

“ "Tis I—Bevill.’”’ 

*“*Ha!” the voice called out again, though 


not before it had bidden the young man 
come in, ‘‘ and so I would have sworn it was. 
Why, Bevill,’”? the occupant of the room ex- 
claimed, as now the young man stood before 
him, and when the two had exchanged hand- 
shakes, ‘‘ I expected you hours before. When 
first the news came to me this morning " 

“Your lordship knows ? ” 

“Know ? Why,’ faith, of course I know. 
Is there anything Charles Mordaunt does not 
know when mischief is in the wind ?—Mor- 
danto, as Swift calls me; Sir Tristram, as 
others describe me; I, whose ‘ birth was under 
Venus, Mercury, and Mars,’ and who, like 
those planets, am ever wandering and unfixed. 
Be sure I know it. As, also, I knew you would 
come. Yet, kinsman, one thing I do not 
know—that one thing being, what it is you 
expect to gain by coming, unless it is the 
hope of finding the chance to see those Catho- 
lics, amongst whom you lived as a youth, 
beaten down by sturdy Protestants like your- 
self.’ 

“For that, and to be in the fray. To help 
in the good cause—the cause we love and 
venerate. Through you. By you—a_ kins- 
man, as you say.” 

“You to be in the fray—and by me ? 
how is that to be ? You are 


Yet 


“Ah, yes! I know well. A broken soldier 
—one at odds with fortune. Yet——’” 

“Yet ?” 

“Not disgraced. Not that—never that, 


God be thanked.” 

‘‘T say so, too. But still broken, though 
never disgraced. What you did you did well. 
That fellow, that Dutchman, that Colonel 
Sparmann, whom you ran through from breast 
to back—he may thank his lucky stars your 
spadroon was an inch to the left of his heart— 
deserved his fate.” 

‘‘ He insulted England,”’ Bracton exclaimed. 
‘‘ He said that without King William to teach 
us the art of war we knew not how to combat 
our enemies. For that I challenged him, and 
ran him through. Pity ’twas I did not a 

‘“Nay ; disable thine enemy—there is no 
need to kill him. All the same,’’ Lord Peter- 
borough continued drily, ‘‘ King William 
broke you for challenging and almost killing 
a superior officer.” 

“King William is dead. Death pays all 
debts.” 

“I would it did! There are a-many who 
will not forgive me when I am dead.” 

‘Queen Anne reigns, the Earl of Marl- 
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borough is at the head of the army. My lord, 
I want employment; I want to be in this 
campaign. Oh, cousin Mordaunt,” Bevill 
Bracton said, with a break in his voice, ‘* you 
cannot know how I desire to be a soldier 
once again, and fighting for my religion, my 
country, and the Queen. To be moving, to 
be a living man—not an idler. I have never 
parted with this,’’ and he touched the hilt 
of the sword by his side “help me; give 
me the right; find me the way to draw it 
once more as a soldier.”’ 

‘* How to find the way! There’s the rub. 
Marlborough and I are none too much of 
cater-cousins now. We do not saddle our 
horses together. And he is—will be—supreme. 
If you would get a fresh guidon you had best 
apply to him.” 

“Even though I may have no guidon nor 
have any commission, still there will surely 
be volunteers, and I may go as one.”’ 

“There will be volunteers,’’ Lord Peter- 
borough said, still drily, ‘“‘and I, too, shall 
go as one.” 

“You!” . 

‘Yes, I. Only it will be later. When,” 
and he smiled his caustic smile, ‘‘ the others 
are in trouble. If Marlborough, if Athlone, 
or Ormond, who goes too, finds things going 
criss-cross and contrary, then ‘twill be the 
stormy petrel, Mordanto, who will be looked to.”’ 

‘But when—when ?”’ Bevill Bracton asked 
eagerly. 

““'When they have had time to flounder in 
the mire; when Ginkell—I mean my Lord 
Athlone—has, good honest Dutchman as he 
is, fuddled himself with his continual schnapps 
drinking ; or when Jack Churchill, swect as his 
temper is and well under control, can bear 
no more contradictions and cavillings from 
his brother commanders. Then—then Charles 
Mordaunt will be looked to again; then— 
for I can cast my own horoscope as well as 
any hag can do it for me—I shall be invited 
to put my hand in my pocket. to stake my 
life on some almost impossible venture, to 
give them the advice that, when I attempt to 
offer it, they never care to take.” 

** But—but,’”’ Bevill said, ‘‘ the time! The 
time !”’ 

“Twill come. Only you are young, 
impatient, hot-headed. I am almost old, yet 
I am the same sometimes—but you will not 
wait. What’s to do, therefore ? ”’ 

‘‘IT cannot think nor dream—oh, that I 
could !” 


“Then listen to me. ’Tis not the way of 
the world to do so until it is too late ; in your 
case you may be willing. Do you know Marl- 
borough ? ”’ 

“As the subaltern knows the general, not 
being known by him. But no more.” 

“Tis pity. Yet—yet if you could bring 
yourself before his notice ; if—if—you could 
do something that should come under his 
eyes—some deed of daring——”’ 

“I must be there to do it—not here. At 
St. James’s or Whitehall I can do nought. 
The watch can do as much as I.” 

“That’s very true; you must be there. 
There! there! Let me sce for it. Where 
are the charts ? ’’ and Lord Peterborough went 
towards a great table near the window, which 
was all littered with maps and plans that 
made the whole heterogencous mass_ look 
more like a battlefield itself after a battle 
than aught else. 

“Bah!” his lordship went on, picking up 
first a plan and then a chart, and throwing them 
down again. ‘‘ Catalonia, Madrid, Barcelona, 
Cadiz. No good! no good! Marlborough 
will not be there. The war may roll, must 
roll, towards Spain, yet ’tis not in Spain that 
he will be. But Holland—Brabant—Flanders. 
Ha!” he cried at the two latter names. 
‘‘ Brabant—Flanders. And—why did I not 
think of it 2—she is there, and there’s the 
chance, and—and, fool that I am! for the 
moment I had forgotten it.” 

‘““She/ The chance! Brabant! Flan- 
ders!’’ Bevill Bracton repeated, the words 
stumbling over each other in his excitement. 
‘She! Who? And what have I to do with 
women—with any woman ? I, who wish to do 
all a man may do in the eyes of men ?” 

‘Sit down,’’ Lord Peterborough said now, 
in a marvellousty calm, a suddenly calm, voice. 
“Sit down. I had forgotten my manners 
when I failed to ask you to do so earlier.”’ 

‘Ah, cousin Mordaunt, no matter for the 
manners at such a moment as this. Alas! 
you set my blood on fire when you speak of 
where the war will be, of where it must be, 
and then—then—you pour a douche of chill 
cold water over me by talking of women—of 
a woman.”’ 

‘‘Do Iso, indeed > Well, hearken unto me,” 
and his lordship leant forward impresstvely 
and looked into the young man’s eyes. 
‘‘Hearken, I say. This woman of whom I 
speak may be the guiding star that shall light 
you along the path that leads to Marlborough, 
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and all that he can do for you. This woman, 
who may, in very truth, be your own guiding 
star or . 

“Or?” 

‘‘She may lead to your undoing. 
again.” 


Listen 


Monmouth, who, although so outwardly calm, 
was in truth all fire within. 

For this man, who was now forty-seven 
years of age, had led—and was still to lead 
for another thirty years—a life more wild 
and stirring than are the dreams of ordinary 


“*Learn to know what Sylvia Thorne is like’” (7. 6). 


CHAPTER II. 


listener at that interview now taking 

_ place in the old house at Parson’s 

Green, either the eyes of the one or 

the ears of the other could not have failed to 
be impressed by what they saw or heard. 

Above all, no observer could have failed to 

pe impressed by the character of the elder man, 

Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough and 


HH: there been any onlooker or any 


men. <As a boy he had seen service at sea 
against the Tripoli corsairs, he had next fought 
at Tangiers, and, on the death of Charles ITI., 
had been the most violent antagonist of the 
Papist King James. An exile next in Holland, 
he had proposed to the Prince of Orange the 
very scheme which, when eventually adopted, 
placed that ungracious personage on_ the 
English throne, yet, at the time, he had re- 
ceived nothing but snubs for his pains. He 
had, after this, escaped shipwreck by a miracle, 
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and, later, lay a political prisoner in the Tower, 
from which he emerged to become not long 
afterwards Governor of Jamaica. In days 
still to come he was to capture Barcelona by a 
scheme which his allies considered to be, when 
it was first proposed to them, the dream of a 
maniac ; he was to rescue beautiful duchesses 
and interesting nuns and other religieuses from 
the violence of the people, to be then sent 
back to England as a man haunted by chimeras, 
next to be given the command of a regiment, 
to be made a Knight of the Garter, and to 
be appointed an Ambassador. Nor was this 
all. He flew from capital to capital as other 
men made trips from Middlesex to Surrey ; 
one of his principal amusements was plant- 
ing the seeds and pruning the trees in his 
garden with his own hands; he would buy 
his own provisions and cook them himself in 
his beautiful villa, and he was for many years 
married to a young and lovely wife, who had 
been a public singer, and whom he never 
acknowledged until his death was close at 
hand. 

As still Lord Peterborough foraged among 
the mass of papers on the table, turning over 
one after the other, and sometimes half a 
dozen together, Bevill Bracton recognised that 
he was seeking for some particular scroll or 
document amidst the confused heap. 

“What is it, my lord?” the young man 
asked. ‘‘ Can I assist you ?” 

‘““Nay. If I cannot find what I want for 
myself, ‘tis very certain none can do it for me. 
Ah!’ he suddenly exclaimed, pouncing down 
like an eagle on a large, square piece of paper 
which was undoubtedly a letter. ‘‘ Ah! here 
tis. A letter from the woman who is to give 
you your chance.”’ 

“I protest I do not comprehend 

‘*You will do so in time. Bevill,’’ his lord- 
ship went on, ‘‘do you remember some ten 
years ago, before you got your colours in the 
Cuirassiers and, consequently, before you lost 
them, a little child who played about out 
there ?’’ and the Earl’s eyes were directed 
towards the great tulip tree on the lawn. 

““Why, yes, in very truth I do. I played 
with her oft, though being several vears older 
than she. A child with large, grey eyes 
fringed with dark lashes ; a girl who promised 
to be more than ordinary tall some day ; one 
well-favoured too. I do recall her very well. 
She was the child of a friend of yours, and her 
name was—was—Sophia, was it now ?—or 
Susan ? Or ee 


vo 


“Neither ; her name was Sylvia, and is so 
still—Sylvia Thorne.”’ 

“Sylvia Thorne—ay, that is it. 
mised to become passing fair.’ 

“She is passing fair—or was, when I saw 
her last, two years ago. She is not vastly 
altered if I may judge by this,” and Lord 
Peterborough went to a cabinet standing by 
one of the windows and, after opening a 
drawer, came back holding in his hand a 
miniature. 

““ Regard her,’’ he said to Bracton, as he 
handed him the miniature ; “‘ learn to know what 
Sylvia Thorne is like. Learn to know the 
form and features of the woman who may lead 
to restoring you to all you would have, or— 
you are brave, so I may say it—send you to 
your doom.” 

*‘ Why,” Bracton exclaimed while looking 
at the miniature and, in actual fact, scarce 
hearing Lord Peterborough’s words, so occupied 
was he, ‘she is beautiful. Tall, stately, 
queen-like, lovely. Can that little child have 
grown to this in ten years ? ”’ 

In absolute fact the encomiums the young 
man passed upon the form and features that 
met his eye were well deserved. 

The miniature, a large one, displayed a full, 
or almost full length portrait of a young woman 
of striking beauty. It depicted a young woman 
whose head was not yet disfigured by any wig, 
so that the dark chestnut hair, in which there 
was now and again a glint of that ruddy gold 
such as the old Venetians loved to paint, 
waved free and unconfined above her fore- 
head. And the eyes were as Bevill Bracton 
recalled them, grey, and shrouded with long 
dark lashes. Only, now, they were the eyes 
of a woman, or one who was close on the 
threshold of womanhood, and not those of 
a little child; while a straight, small nose 
and a small mouth on which there lurked a 
smile that had in it something of gravity, if 
not of sadness, completed the picture. As for 
her form, she was indeed ‘‘ more than common 
tall,’? and, since there was no suspicion of hoop 
beneath the rich black velvet dress she wore, 
Bracton supposed that it was donned for some 
ball or festival. 

‘She is beautiful! ’’ he exclaimed again. 
“ Beautiful ! ” 

“Ay, and good and true,’’ Lord Peter- 
borough said. ‘‘ Look deep into those eyes 
and see if any lie is hidden therein ; look on 
those lips and ponder if they are highroads 
through which falsehood is like to pass.” 


She pro- 
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“It is impossible. If the eyes are the win- 
dows of the soul, as poets say, then truth, and 
naught but truth, shelters behind them. And 
this is Sylvia Thorne! But still—still—I do 
not comprehend. How shall she bring me be- 
fore my Lord Marlborough ? How advance 
my hopes and desires ? Stands she so high 
that she has power with him ?” 

‘““She is a prisoner of France.”’ 

‘““What ? She, this beautiful girl, she a 
prisoner of France, of chivalrous France, for 
chivalrous France is, though our eternal foe ?”’ 

““Yes, in company with some thousands of 
others, mostly Walloons—muddy Hollanders 
all—and mighty few English, if any. She is 
shut up in Liége, and the whole bishopric of 
Liége is in the hands of France under the 
command of De Boufflers.”’ 

“ What does she there—she, this handsome 
English girl, ina town of Flanders now possessed 
by the French—she whom, [ take it, since now 
I begin to comprehend—and very well I do !— 
I am to rescue ?” 

‘‘One question is best answered at a time. 
Martin Thorne, her father, was my oldest 
friend. When James mounted the throne of 
England he, like your father and myself, was 
one of those honest adherents of the Stuarts 
who could not abide the practices James put 
in motion. He himself had been in exile with 
Charles and James while Cromwell lived, and 
he, again like your father, went into exile 
when James became a Papist.” 

““My father never returned from abroad,” 
Bevill remarked. 

“I know—I know. But Thorne returned 
only to go abroad again. Your father was, 
however, well to do. Thorne was not so. 
When a young exile during Cromwell’s rule 
he had been in Liége, in a great merchant’s 
house, since it was necessary he should find 
the means whereby to live. When he returned 
to Liége twenty-six years afterwards he had 
some means, and he became on this second 
occasion a merchant himself.’’ 

‘I begin to understand.” 

“He thrived exceedingly. ‘Tis true England 
was almost always at war with France, but 
war is good for commerce. Thorne profited by 
this state of affairs, and so grew rich. Sylvia 
is rich now, but the French hold Liége. She 
would escape from that city.”’ 

“Will they not let her go ? She is a woman. 
What harm can she do either by going or 
staying ?” 

“* They will let none go now who are strangers. 


Ere long this war, which the claims of Louis 
to the Spanish succession on behalf of his 
grandson have aroused, will have two principal 
seats—Flanders and Spain. There are such 
things as hostages ; there are such things as 
rich people buying their liberty dearly. And 
Sylvia is rich, and they know it. Much of 
her wealth is placed in England, ’tis true, 
but much also is there, in Liége. Short of 
one chance, the chance that, in the course of 
this campaign Liége should fall into the hands 
of one of our allics, she may have to remain 
there until peace is made—and that will not 
be yet. Not for months—perhaps years.”’ 

“But if she should escape—what of her 
wealth then ?” 

‘* She will be free, and still she will be rich ; 
while if, as I say, Li¢ge falls into the allies’ 
hands she will not even lose her property 
there. But, at the moment, she desires only 
one thing; and that desire, being a rich 
woman, she is anxious to gratify. She is 
anxious to return to England.”’ 

‘“‘And I—I am to be the man to help her 
to do so—to aid her to escape from Liége. 
I’ll do it if ’tis to be done.” 

“Well spoken ; especially those last words. 
‘If ‘tis to be done.’ Yet pause—reflect.” 

“I have reflected.” 

Though, however, Bevill had said ‘I have 
reflected,’’ it would scarcely seem as if Lord 
Peterborough placed much confidence in his 
statement, since, either ignoring what his 
young kinsman had said or regarding his words 
as of little worth, he now proceeded to tell 
the latter what difficulties, what dangers, 
would le in his path. 

*‘I would not send you to that which may, 
in truth, lead to your doom without giving you 
fair warning of what lies before you,’ his 
lordship commenced, while, as he spoke, his 
eyes were fixed on Bevill Bracton—fixed 
thus, perhaps, because he who, in this world, 
had never been known to flinch at or fear 
aught, was now anxious to see if the solemn 
speech he had just uttered could cause the 
other to blench. Observing, however, that, 
far from such being the case, Bracton simply 
received that speech with an indifferent smile, 
Peterborough went on. 

‘“‘From the very instant you set foot on 
foreign ground, every step your feet take will 
be environed with difhculty and danger. For, 
since you could by no possibility go as an 
Englishman, it follows that you must be a 
Frenchman.” 
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‘‘Am I not already half a Frenchman ?” 
the young man asked. ‘‘ From the day my 
father took me to France until I got my 
colours, I spoke, I read—almost thought—in 
French. I learnt my lessons in French; I 
had French comrades, as every follower of 
the Stuarts had, since we were welcome enough 
in France ; I was French in everything except 
my religion and my heart. They were always 
English.’’ 

‘‘ Therefore,’’ Lord Peterborough continued, 
for all the world as though Bracton had not 
interrupted him or uttered one word, “if you, 
passing as a Frenchman, fell into the hands of 
the French and were discovered to be an 
Englishman, your shrift would be short.”’ 

‘‘] shall never be discovered.”’ | 

‘While,’ his lordship continued imper- 
turbably, ‘“‘if the English, or the’Dutch, or 
the Austrians, or the Hanoverians, or the 
troops of Hesse-Cassel—for all are in this 
Grand Alliance, as well as the Prussians and 
the Danes, who do not count for much, though 
even they will be powerful enough to string a 
supposed spy up to the branch of a tree—if 
any of these get hold of you, thinking you a 
spy of one or t’other side, well! your life 
will not be worth many hours’ purchase.”’ 

‘‘T shall soon prove to the English that I 
am not a Frenchman, and to the others that 
I am not a spy. I presume your lordship 
can provide me with a passport ?”’ 

‘‘T can do so, but it will be that of a French- 
man. Bolingbroke, who is now, as you know, 
Secretary-of-War—oh ! la-la! he Secretary-of 
War !—has some already prepared. His French 
hangers-on have provided him with those. All 
Frenchmen are not loyalists. You will not 
be the first or only English spy abroad.” 

“Yet I shall not be a spy.” 

i ‘Not on the passport, but if you are limed 
you will be treated as one. I disguise nothing 
from. you.” 

‘‘ And terrify me not at all. As soon as I 
have that passport I am gone. I shall not 
return until I bring Mistress Sylvia Thorne 
with me.”’ 

“Fore ’gad, you are a bold fellow! I am 
proud to have you of my kith and kin. Yet 
you will want something else. What moncy 
have you ?” 

“TI had forgotten that. 
have, yet—yet ’ 

“Not enough. Is that it ? Hey? Well, 
you shall have enough—enough to help you 
bravely ; to bring you, if Providence watches 


Money, of course, I 


‘handsome shrew though she be. 


over you, safely to Liége and before the glances 
of Sylvia’s grey eyes. And, then, Heaven 
grant you may both get back safely.” 

“IT have no fear. What a man may do I 
will do. Yet, my lord, one thing alone stands 
not clearly before my eyes. God, He knows, I 
go willingly enough to obey your behests, your 
desires ; to, if it may be, help a young maiden 
to quit a town which may soon be ravaged by 
war ; a town to be, perhaps, held by our enemies 
for months or even years. From my heart 
I do so. Yet—ah !—how shall I by this do 
that on which I have set my heart ? How get 
back again to the calling I have loved and for- 
feited—though forfeited unjustly ? How will 
this commend me to my Lord Marlborough ? " 

““What! How? Why, heart alive! if 
Marlborough but hears you have done such 
a thing as this, your new commission will be 
as good as signed by Queen Anne. He hath 
ever an eye for a quick brain, a ready hand. 
’Tis thus that great men rise or, being risen, 
help to maintain their eminence. The work- 


man who chooses good tools does ever the 


best of work.”’ 

‘“‘ Therefore I need not fear ?”’ 

‘‘Fear! Fear nothing; above all, fear 
not that you shall go unrewarded. Moreover, 
remember Jack Churchill has ever been a 
valiant cavalier of /e beau sexe, un preux 
chevalier ; remember his devotion to his wife, 
Great com- 
mander though he 1s, he is not above advancing 
those soldiers who can help beauty in distress. 

““ Now,” Lord Peterborough concluded, ‘“ go 


‘and hold yourself in readiness, remembering 


always that she whom you go to succour is 
the child of a man I loved—of my dearest, 
my dead, friend. Remember, too, that she 
is young and good and pure and honest. 
Now go, remembering this ; and when I send 
for you—’twill not be long—return. Then, 
when you have my last instructions, as also 
the money and the passport, with, too, a 
letter for Sylvia Thorne, I will bid you God 
speed. Go—farewell !”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


iT bilander Le Grand Rot, flying 
French colours, was making her way 
slowly up the Scheldt to Antwerp, 
as she had been doing for five hours, 


from the time she had_ entered 
Two days before this time she 


namely, 
the river. 


‘Not forgotten, monsieur dares to hope.’”-—. 10. 


had left Harwich, while, since the proclama- 
tion had been made in London and _ the 
principal cities of England that all French and 
Spanish subjects were to quit the country, 
and that they would be permitted to depart 
without molestation and also would not be 
interfered with while proceeding on the high 
seas to their destination, she had arrived 
safely. She was close to Antwerp now; the 
spire of the cathedral had long since become 
visible as Le Grand Rot passed between the 
flat, marshy plains that bordered the river ; 
she would be moored, the sailors said, within 
another hour—moored in Antwerp, which, 
since the death of Charles II. of Spain, eighteen 
months before this time, had been seized by 
the French. For the whole of this region, 
the whole of Flanders, was now no longer the 
vast barrier of Western Europe against the 
power and ambition of the Great King, but 


was absolutely his own outworks and barrier 
against his foes. 


the sailors told the travellers 


On board the old-fashioned craft—which 
had brought away from England Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen of all classes, from secre- 
taries of the Embassy and ladies attached to 
the suite of the ambassadress, down to the 
croupiers of the faro banks and the women 
employed by the French milliners in London, 
as well as a choice collection of French spies 
who had been earning their living in the 
capital—all was now excitement. For, ere 
anyone on board would be permitted to land, 
their passports would have to be examined, 
their features, height, and other details of 
their appearance compared with those pass- 
ports, and any baggage they might possess 
would be scrupulously inspected. If all were 
ashore and housed by the afternoon, or were 
enabled to set out on their further journey, 
they might 
indeed consider themselves lucky. 

‘‘ Nevertheless,’ said a young man who sat 
on the small raised deck on which the wheel- 
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house stood, while he addressed a young 
French lady who sat by his side, “‘ it troubles 
me but very little. So that I reach Louvain 
in two days, or three, for the matter of that, 
or even four, I shall be well content.”’ 

“Monsieur is not pressed?” this young 
lady said, after looking at her mother who 
sat asleep on the otner side of her, and then 
glancing at the young man. And, in truth, 
the object of her second glance was worthy 
of observation, since he was good-looking 
enough to merit scrutiny. His dark features 
were well set off by his wig, his manly 
form was none the worse for the gallooned, 
dark blue travelling coat and deep vest he 
wore. A handsome young man this, many had 
said in the last two days on board ; a credit 
to France, the land, as they told each other 
often—perhaps because they feared the fact 
might be overlooked even by themselves— 
of handsome men and lovely women. Even 
his mouches on the cheeks, his extremely fine 
lace and his sparkling rings were forgiven by 
his fellow-passengers, since, after all, were 
not patches and lace of the best, and jewels, 
the appanage of a true French gentleman ? 
And a gentleman M. de Belleville was—a 
gentleman worthy of the greatest country in 
the universe, they modestly added. 

“‘ Not the least in all the world,’’ this grace- 
ful, airified young man answered the young 
lady now in an easy manner; “not the least, 
I do assure you, mademoiselle. In truth, I 
am so happy to have left England behind that 
now I am out of it I care not where else I am.”’ 

“‘Monsieur has seemed happy since he has 
been on board. He has played with the 
children, given his arm to the elderly ladies, 
assisted the older men as they staggered about 
with the roll of the ship, played cards with 
the younger. Monsieur will be missed by all 
when we part at Antwerp.”’ 

‘But not forgotten, monsieur dares to 
hope,” the graceful M. de Belleville said. 

‘“Agreeable persons are never forgotten,” 
his companion of the moment replied, she 
being evidently accustomed to the riposte. 
‘But, monsieur, this war, this Grand Alliance, 
as our enemies term it—tell me, it surely can- 
not last long? This Malbrouck of whom 
they speak, this fierce English general—he 
cannot — undoubtedly he cannot — prevail 
against King Louis’ marshals ! ”’ 

‘‘ Impossible, mademoiselle!’’ the young 
man exclaimed, while his eyes laughed as he 
an wered. ‘‘ Impossible! What ? Against De 


Boufflers, Tallard, Villeroy, and the others ? 
Yet there is one thing in his favour, too. 
He served France once.” 

“He! This Malbrouck. He! 
fights against her! ’”’ 

‘“‘In truth he did, and so learnt the art of 
war. He was colonel of the English regiment 
in the Palatinate under Turenne. That should 
have taught him something. Also——” 

But there came an interruption at this 
moment. The side of the bilander grated 
against the great timbers of the dock, the 
hawsers were thrown out ; Le Grand Roi had 
arrived at the end of her journey. A moment 
later the douaniers were swarming into the 
vessel, hoarse cries were heard, the passengers 
were ordered to prepare their necessaries for 
inspection, and to have their papers ready. 

Among some of the first, though not abso- 
lutely one of the first, M. de Belleville was 
subjected to inspection. His passport was 
perused by the douanter, who mumbled out 
as he did so, “‘ Height, five feet ten. Heimn/” 
raising his eyes to the young man’s face. ‘I 
should have said an inch more.”’ 

“IT should have said two more,”’ M. de Belle- 
ville replied with a laugh. ‘‘ Mais, que voulez 
vous ? The monsieur at our embassy would 
have it so, in spite of my pardonable remon- 
strances. Therefore five feet ten I have to 


Yet now he 


be. And he was short himself. Let us for- 
give him.” 
‘“Monsieur is gay and debonair. Bon/ 


That is the way to live long. Eyes, dark. 
Bon! Hair,” putting up a forefinger and 
hfting M. de Belleville’s peruke an inch or 
so, ‘‘dark. Bon/ Age, twenty-nine.” 

‘“‘ Another affront. I assure you, monsieur, 
I told the gentleman I am but twenty-eight 
and four months.’ 

‘*O-he / Monsieur has a light vein. When 
a man has passed twenty-eight he is twenty- 
nine in the eyes of the law. Monsieur’s vanity 
need not be offended. Now, monsieur, the 
pockets. ’Tis but a ceremony, I assure mon- 
sieur.”’ 

The pockets were soon done with. The man 
saw a purse through which glistened many 
pistoles and louis d’or and gold crowns, several 
bills drawn by the great French banker 
Bernard, which could be changed aJmost 
anywhere, and—a portrait. 

‘“‘ Hein /”’ the man said, though not rudely. 
“A beautiful young lady. Handsome as mon- 
sieur himself, doubtless one whom 

‘‘ Precisely. There is nothing more ?” 
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‘““Except the baggage.”’ 

““T have none. By to-night, or to-morrow, 
or the next day, I hope to be in Marshal 
de Boufflers’ lines.” 

“‘ Monsieur must ride then. 
lines stretch from——”’ 

“I know. I shall reach them as soon as 
horse can carry me.” 

After which the young man was permitted 
to walk ashore. 


The Marshal’s 


“So,”’ ‘* Monsieur de Belleville ’’ said to 
himself, as now, with his large cloak over his 
arm, he made his way to the vicinity of the 
cathedral, ‘‘I am here. So far so good. Yet 
this is but the first step. I must be wary. 
Vengeance confound the vagabond !’”’ he went 
on as his thought changed. ‘I wish he had 
not looked on that sweet face and stately form 
of Sylvia Thorne. Almost it seems a sacrilege. 
Cousin Mordaunt gave me that as my pass- 
port to her. I wonder if he dreams of how 
many times I have gazed on it since I parted 
from him ? Still, it had to be shown.”’ 

Consoled with this reflection, the young 
man continued on his way until the carillons 
sounding above his head told him that the 
cathedral was close at hand. Then, emerging 
suddenly from a narrow street full of lofty 
houses, he found himself on the cathedral 
place, and looked around for some hostelry 
where he might rest for the day and part of 
the night. 

His first necessity was a horse. This it 
was important he should obtain at once, 
directly after he had procured a room and a 
meal. Yet, he thought, there should be no 
difficulty in that. The French, who never neg- 
lected the art of possessing themselves of the 
spoils of war, were reported to have laid all 
the country round under such contributions of 
food, cattle, forage, and other things, that he 
had read in the Flying Post ere he left London 
how, in spite of their large armies scattcred 
over Flanders, they were now selling back at 
very small prices the things they had plun- 
dered. 

‘* But first for an inn,’’ said Bevill Bracton 
(the sot-disant M. de Belleville) to himself. 
Directing his steps, therefore, across the wide 
place and towards a deep archway, over which 
was announced the name of an inn, he entered 
the house and stated that he wanted a room 
for the night. 

‘“A room?” the surly Dutch landiord re- 
peated, looking up as he heard himself ad- 
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dressed in the French language—doubtless he 
had good reason to be surly! ‘‘ A room ? 
Two dollars a night, payable in advance.’’ 

‘““’Tis very well. You do not refuse French 
money ?”’ 

“No, ‘specially as we see little enough of 
it. Hans,’’ addressing a boy in the courtyard 
after he had received the equivalent of two 
dollars, ‘“‘“show the French gentleman to 
No. 89. All food and wine,” he added, ‘“‘ is 
also payable in advance.”’ 

‘That can also be accomplished. Likewise 
the price of a horse, if I can purchase one.” 

‘ Ja,ja/ Very well!’ the man said, brisking 
up at this. ‘‘ If monsieur desires a horse, and 
will pay for it, I have many from which he 
may choose.” 

‘“So be it; when I descend I will inspect 
them. Now,”’ to the boy, ‘‘show me to the 
room.”’ 

Arrived at No. 89, which, like all Dutch 
rooms, was scrupulously clean if bare of aught 
but the most necessary furniture, Bevill, after 
having made some sort of toilette, and one 
which would have to suffice until he had 
bought a haversack and some brushes and 
other necessaries, was ready for his meal. 

He went downstairs now to where the surly 
Dutch landlord still sat in his little bureau, 
and asked him if the horses were ready for 
inspection. Receiving, however, the informa- 
tion that two or three had been sent for from 
some stables that were in another street, he 
decided to proceed to the long, low room 
where repasts were partaken of. Before he 
did so, however, the landlord told him that 
it was necessary to inscribe his name and 
calling in a register that was kept of all guests 
staying at the inn. 

Knowing this to be an invariable custom, 
as it had always been for many long years— 
for centuries, indeed—on the Continent, Bevill 
made no demur, but, taking a pen, he dipped 
it in the inkhorn and wrote down, ‘“* André de 
Belleville, Francais, Secrétaire d’Embassade 
récemment a Londres,’’ since thus ran the 
passport which had been procured for him 
by Lord Peterborough. 

After which, on the landlord having stated 
that this information was all that the Lieu- 
tenant of Police would require, Bevill proceeded 
to the room where a meai could be obtained 
—a meal which, as he had already been warned, 
he would have to pay for in advance. For 
now—and it was not to be marvelled at— 
there was no Dutchman in all Holland who 
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would trust any Frenchman a sol for bite, or 
sup, or bed. 

By the time this repast was finished, the 
horses from which Bevill was to select one 
were in the courtyard, and, being informed 
of this, he went out to see them. One glance 
from his accustomed eye, the eye of an ex- 
cuirassier who had followed William of Orange 
and fought under his command, was enough 
to show him that any one of them was sufh- 
cient for his purpose of reaching Liége by 
ordinary stages. Therefore the bargain was 
soon struck, six pistoles* being paid for the 
stoutest of the animals, a strong, good-looking 
black horse, and the one that seemed as if, 
at an emergency, it could attain a good speed 
—an emergency which, Bevill thought, might 
well occur at any moment on his route 
through roads and towns bristling with French 
soldiers. 

As, however, the landlord and he returned 
to the bureau to complete the transaction, 
Bevill saw, somewhat to his surprise, a man 
leave the bureau—a man elderly and cadaverous 
—one who wore a bushy beard that was almost 
grey, and who looked as though he was far 
advanced in a decline. A man whosc face ap- 
peared familiar to Bracton, yet one which, 
while being thus familiar, did not at first recall 
to him the moment or piace where he had once 
seen or known him. 

‘‘ Fore ‘gad !’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Where 
have I seen that fellow ?”’ And Bevill Bracton 


* The pistole at this period was worth £3 Os. Od. 


glanced down the passage as though desiring 
that the man would return. Not seeing him, 
however, he stepped back from the gloom 
of the passage into the sunshine of the court- 
yard and counted out into his hand the six 
pistoles he was to pay. Then, as he did so, 
he heard a step behind him—a step which 
he imagined to be that of the landlord as he 
came forth with the receipt, and, looking 
round, saw that the strange man was now 
in the bureau, and bending over the register. 
A moment later he heard him say to the land- 
lord, while speaking in a husky, soddened 
voice : | 

‘There was no secretary named André de 
Belleville at the French Embassy. The state- 
ment is false. I shall communicate’ with 
the Lieutenant of Police at once. I warn you 
not to let him depart.” 

Then, in an instant, the man was gone, he 
passing down the passage and out into the 
Dutch kitchen garden. 

But Bevill had heard enough, had learnt 
enough. 

The voice of the man, added to what he 
had already seen of him, aided his wandering 
recollection—it told him who the man was. 

“**Tis Sparmann,”’ he said tohimself. ‘‘ Spar- 
mann, who, two years ago, had my sword 
through him from front to back. It is enough. 
There is no rest here for me. To-night I 
My lord said 
It is death if I am discovered.” 


must be far from Antwerp. 
well. 


[END OF CHAPTER THREE. ] 
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‘‘Bevill had heard enough, had learnt enough.” 
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HOSPITAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


By Isabel -Brooke-Alder. 
(With Illustrations from Photographs by Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


" 
NF of any great work 
‘| or institution first 
comes under con- 
sideration, there is 
N Ra generally some point 
NY | really of indispens- 
able usefulness that 
either entirely es- 
capes the notice of 
the observer, or, at all events, fais in- 
stantly to secure its due tribute of attention 
and consequent appreciation; some point 
representing a phase of the undertaking with- 
out which the work itself could never attain to 
a perfect whole. Into the category of thus 
rashly ‘‘ unconsidered trifles ’’ must assuredly 
be put the question of housekeeping as applied 
to the success of our hospitals. Not one person 
in a dozen probably would deem so seemingly 
commonplace a detail worthy of half the 
sympathetic investigation that it deserves, yet, 
in reality, on it so much depends the comfort 
of everybody concerned—doctors, patients, 
nurses, and servants—that it merits very serious 
reflection indeed. It holds the same place in 
the forces that are engaged in unending conflict 
with all the ills that flesh is heir to, arrayed 
under the banner of the Grim Sergeant, as in 
open-air warfare does that highly respected 
branch of our military system, the Army Service 
Corps ; therefore, happy the hospital where the 
housekeeping is supervised by enlightened 
heads and administered by capable hands ! 

Broadly speaking, the ‘‘ heads ’’ invariably 
belong to the committee ruling collectively all 
departments of work in the institution ; but 
the owners of the “‘ hands ”’ differ in accordance 
with the size of the hospital. As an instance of 
how the question of housekeeping is faced on a 
small scale, one may quote an admirable ex- 
ample in the Royal Eye Hospital, Southwark, 
where in its restricted provision for in-patients 
—fifty in all—we get an insight into the domes- 
ticities as practised on about the most un- 
assuming lines available. Here the dutics of 
housekeeper are undertaken by the lady whose 
official title is Stster-Matron, the second half 
indicating that in her is vested the general super- 
vision of the whole hospital, and the first giving 
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weight to the creature-comfort side of her in- 
valuableness. It means a comprehensive com- 
bination of services, rendered possible of 
achievement only by considerable energy, 
attention to details, and tactful adherence to 
systematic punctuality. We are, however, not 
at the moment concerned with anything that 
lies outside of the purely commissariat depart- 
ment of her field of action. 

Asked to tell on wha _ basis she starts her 
work as housekeeper, the Sister-Matron says: 
““T have to confess to having made for my own 
guidance a plan of such uncompromising plain- 
ness that in calm quotation it is not entirely 
free from the reproach of ugliness! It is just 
this: there are, on an average, fifty people to 
feed per day, and that number divided into 
the amount that the committee of management 
places at my disposal for kitchen use. comes out 
at about six shillings and threepence each per 
week. Could anything be simpler ? Having 
secured that trustworthy starting-point, all one 
has to do is to order the best food available, 
and see that the kitchen gets it.’”” A scheme 
which sounds, one would imagine, far easier of 
execution than experience proves it. 

The choice of tradesmen rests with the housce- 
committee, but the Sister-Matron, having col- 
lected price lists from several in the same line of 
business, and inspected the samples of the 
goods, it is incumbent on her to submit her 
report to the Secretary, indicating those that 
have her preference ; that report is put before 
the committee,who invariably give the hospital’s 
patronage in accordance with her wishes. 
Nothing is supplied to the Royal Eye Hospital 
by contract, the committee being convinced 
that they get much better value for the cost 
by simply dealing like a private individual ; 
but, in view of the large quantities taken, goods 
are bought at a very appreciably lower rate. 
The local tradesmen are favoured as much as 
possible, but not where there is a distinct advan- 
tage in going further afield—as in having green- 
groceries direct from the Borough Market before 
they have had a chance to wither and to acquire 
an added margin of profit by another change 
of hands ; and milk comes in sealed cans from 


a dairy, and fish direct from the fish markets. 


Patients suffering from affections of the eyes 


sw 
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are naturally not rendered incapable for long 
of partaking of an ordinary amount of food, 
so the quantity required of each sort of pro- 
vision is not thrown very much out of proportion, 
as is the case in some other hospitals. It is the 
pride of the matron to provide as great a variety 
as possible for the Nurses’ table, to achieve 
which desirable consummation she watches the 
fluctuations in the fish, poultry, and bacon 
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markets, taking advantage of a fall in price to 
give a change of menu. 

Each morning she interviews the head of her 
kitchen staff, just like the frugal middle-class 
housewife ; visits her store cupboards, giving 
out enough of each commodity to carry on the 
campaign another twenty-four hours—so much 
sugar, so much tea, rice, jam, etc. On certain 
days she unpacks and ensconces a fresh stock of 
groceries, on others replenishes the diminished 
rows of aérated water syphons, and so on 
through the whole list of requirements, care- 
fully filing all bills, for the checking and future 
investigation of the committee, who, implicitly 
as they trust to her talent for making the best 
of means at her command, vet keep a very 
unflinching grasp on the expenses of the in- 
stitution. 


The day’s meal-ordering done, the Matron 
of the Royal Eye Hospital proceeds to change 
her identity in as far as becoming “ Sister ”’ 
from that time forward. In her fresh capacity 
she walks through the rest of the building, 
to see whether the maids are doing the 
cleaning properly ; and she interviews the 
Nurses in the various Wards under their care, 
collecting reports on the progress of the 
patients. With the approach of the patients’ 
dinner hour the double capacity implied by her 


title is emphasised, for it 1s the Sister-Matron 
who sees that the dinners are received from the 
kitchen hot, and are served appetisingly to the 
patients. Callers, correspondence, and the re- 
ception of the various great doctors who daily 
come to place their skill at the disposal of the 
throngs of out-patients, fill up almost all the 
rest of her time—for there is much to be secn 
to at this invaluable little hospital. 

For our medium-sized hospital, Charing 
Cross offers a quotable example. There, where 
the numbers rise to the respectable figures— 
175 patients, 12 resident doctors, 65 nurses 
and sisters, and 28 servants, it is evident that 
the housekeeper’s functions must be entirely 
unconnected with that of the Matron. The 
vastly large scale on which everything is done 
gives to such a hospital as this an importance 
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in the eyes of provision merchants which is 
revealed by the fact that in response to the 
committee’s advertised invitation to supply 
tenders for meat, lists are sent in giving prices 
lower than the rates charged to the ordinary 
purchaser, by three-halfpence and twopence 
in every pound. Doubtless, it is worth while, 
even at this reduction, to secure such excellent 
patronage. But notwithstanding the extensive- 
ness of the orders given to the butcher, it be- 
hoves him to have them carried out with the 
greatest precision, both as to quantity and 
quality supplied, or the sharp eyes of the house- 
keeper speedily provide her with a reason for 
delivering a very chastening reproach. The 
plan she adopts in regard to this section of her 
work is to have the meat required for each day 
delivered on the previous afternoon, when, 
dinner being over and the kitchen staff restored 
to comparative leisure, she has time to go 


bread is one day’s provision ? There ’’— 
opening the door of an airy store-room lined 
with shelves—‘‘ there are our hundred and 
twenty loaves, made /ong, you sce, for easier 
manipulation when being converted into but- 
tered slices.”’ | i 
Later, when we were passing a neatly ar- 
ranged pyramid of brown japanned tin boxes, 
the housekeeper remarked, ‘‘ Those tins come 
down every day to be refilled with tea and 
sugar ; they belong one to each ward, and hold 
just the quantity that carries the patients again 
round the clock. With them I get lists telling 
me what sort of diet to supply to suit each case— 
sO many soup or milk, so many fish or chicken, 
and so many ‘full,’ which means meat and 
pudding. These lists are made out by the 
Sister of each Ward, acting under the varying 
orders of the doctors. In a hospital of this 
size it is not very difficult to be prepared to 
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thoroughly into the matter. Does an unpre- 
possessing joint appear from the delivery van, 
back it goes without the slightest hesitation, 
and the reccipt form remains a striking blank 
until a satisfactory specimen has been substi- 
tuted. ‘‘ That is the only way to keep folks 
up to the mark,” she says, with the briskness 
which characterises the efficient worker. ‘‘ Will 
you come and see what an enormous stock of 


meet the daily demands, for such large numbers 
usually produce but a slightly varying average. 
By which remark I mean, for instance, that if 
the sixteen patients yesterday on No. I to- 
day require No. 2, it is highly probable that 
sixteen other patients will be ready to take their 
place in my calculations, and so keep the 
balance even.”’ 

A hospital kitchen presents the spectacle of 
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cooking in the most attractive manner possible ; 
for, everything being done by steam or by gas, 
the cooks are spared that fatiguing hand-to- 
hand struggle with fires which, when long en- 
dured, is apt to prove somewhat overwhelming. 
Gigantic gas-stoves, and huge many-tiered 


would be called ‘‘ housework.” On her also 
depends the comfort of the Nurses in their 
bedrooms, and at meals; so the position of 
housekeeper must not be regarded by any means 
a sinecure. 

The question of the ever diminishing supply of 


ye “a Ye 
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THE KITCHEN AT CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Ovens line some of the walls, whilst standing 
out from these opposite are groups of metal 
coppers, used, respectively, for the preparation 
of vegetables and meat and soups and puddings. 
The distribution of the cooked viands from 
kitchen to wards is undertaken by porters, who, 
by means of triple-shelved trollies and lifts 
convey them, packed in metal boxes, fitted into 


trays, the whole affair being kept hot by water. ° 


The carving is usually done in the kitchen, but 
the dividing of the supply into portions rests 
with each Sister on the arrival in her domain 
of the steaming trays. The daily feeding of a 
medium-sized hospital—the Charing Cross, for 
instance—occupies a staff of two cooks, two 
kitchen maids, and two scullery maids. These 
servants are naturally under the sole direction 
of the housekeeper, and with her rests the 
Supervision of those who do the general cleaning 
of the whole building, what in private scrvice 
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domestics that some of one’s friends are nowa- 
days finding so puzzling does not appear to 
affect institutions such as this. There secms to 
be a distinct section of the great army of women 
employed as servants from which gaps in the 
ranks can easily be refilled ; a section holding 
that the greater freedom possible in such service 
fully compensates for the rougher, more con- 
tinuous work, and lower wages that obtain in 
it. To be engaged at a hospital secms to be 
traditionally regarded as advantageous by 
certain families, none of their members ever 
having sought the slightly differing experience 
of private service. The favourite medium 
through which to acquire hospital servants is 
one of the popular weeklies. 

Laundry—that item of such dire importance 
in some establishments—has no terrors for 
Charing Cross and similar-sized institutions, 
for they simply resign their belongings to be 
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called for and submitted to cleaning soapsuds 
in the same way as do mere private families. 
But with the largest of our Metropolitan Hos- 
pitals it is a different matter, for they do their 
own washing, and what that means when one of 
the enormous prc portions of, say, the London, 
in Whitechape! Road, is under consideration, 
the following cxtracts from an ordinary week’s 
list will convincingly testify. Four thousand 
sheets, half that number of pillow-cases, and 
towels in suitable proportion; 800 dresses 
and white coats belonging to nurses and doc- 
tors; and so on, through ali the range of 
mountain-high whiteness, until the tremendous 
total 1s reached—between 20,000 and 22,000 
pieces! Notwithstanding the employment of 
all the labour-saving appliances known to 
modern mechanism, such a weekly task gives 
vigorous employment to thirty-six women, two 
men, and a boy. 

The London does everything on a gigantic 
scale, the truly splendid manner in which it 
accomplishes its great work demanding our 
whole-hearted admiration. Think, for instance, 
of the huge stream of suffering humanity repre- 
sented by the daz/y attendance there of 1,300 
out-patients, and in spite of the keen com- 


petition always existent for the appropriation 
of the 780 beds ! 

It is a veritable town in itself! No wonder 
that to keep it provisioned requires the efforts 
of quite a large staff of persons of the house- 
keeper order, such as a steward, with sundry 
male assistants, and a little army of men cooks 
and boy helpers. 

They have to do all things on a big plan at the 
London. For instance, they roast thirty legs 
of mutton at once, using for the enterprise a 
cooking apparatus of well-like nature. 

The consumption of provisions is something 
almost appalling, the quantities needed every 
day being as folows: Bread, 650 lbs. ; milk, 
2,600 pints; eggs, 700; potatoes, 350 Ibs. ; 
soup, 120 pints ; soda water, 4oo syphons ; 
ice, half a ton. All of which figures must 
needs mean the want of an imposing bank- 
ing account, as is testified by just two 
items, given here by way of enlightening 
example—one year’s milk bill, £3,500; and 
meat for the same space of time, £5,300. With 
responsibilities such as these to face, no wonder 
the financial welfare of our Hospitals receives 
muchserious attention from all thinking persons, 
from His Majesty downwards. 


THE LAUNDRY AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
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THE GROTTO FINDER. 


A Complete Story by Ethel F. Heddle. 


THE PRIZE OFFERED. 


WOULD make a big thing of it,”’ 
the Seigneur grumbled. ‘I 
have a vision of my grotto 
being the show place of all 
Belgium and the Low Countries 
—if only there were more of 


it ! 


And I am convinced there its more 
of it.” 
«se . > 
Why ? 


The two men were strolling down the white 
road in the moonlight—a long, straight road 
bordered with poplars, through the straight 
stems of which they could see lush green 
meadows thickly starred now with the sweet, 
pale gold of the cowslip. Everywhere pear 
and apple blossom, a froth of pink and white, 
glorified the orchards. it was the bridal of 
the year—the time of love and hope ; the time 
when even old hearts are stirred, when young 
eyes shine, when the world seems young, and 
gay, and jocund once more, and faith is easy, 
and hope and love a certainty. 

“Because there must be more caves—old 
Lenoire always says so,”’ the Seigneur said, stop- 
ping to relight his cigar. ‘‘ He declares the 
whole hill is perforated. He declares he has seen, 
as in a vision, lofty halls, stalactites, and stalag- 
mites before which those we have found are 
as nothing. The passages branch in every 
direction, but no man is adventurous enough 
to risk his life in them. I told Pierre, my 
steward, only yesterday, that if I could find 
more caves and wonders I would charge admit- 
tance to the grotto of three or four francs each 
person, and make quite a good income out of 
it. The thing is too small at present. ‘ Find 
me more caves, more wonders,’ I said, ‘ and 
the man who does so shall have 5,000 francs. 
Pierre laughed, and went away, shaking his 
head. He said this was not the time yet, for 
the river is still high, and the Lesse has a 
pleasing way of rising underground and flood- 
ing the caves. Wait till June, he said, and 
make the offer known far and wide. Even 
then—the Belgian is not adventurous !”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders not very hope- 
fully. 


They went on then toward the chateau, and 
a figure leaning against a gate came slowly 
out and walked in the opposite direction to- 
wards Han and the hill, under which lie 
hidden the famous caves and grottoes, and 
the even more wonderful secret underground 
river. 

Charlier Jean-Batiste was a young peasant 
with a pale, rather thin face, and a pair of 
earnest, dreamy grey eyes. He was rather 
under-sized and spare, but strong and wiry. 
His clothes were neat but poor, his sabots worn. 
He was an orphan, and had been brought up 
by his uncle Lenoire, the guide to the grottoes. 
People said Lenoire had kept Charlier so much 
underground that the lad Jacked air and light. 
He was a dreamer, they said ; he would never 
make much of life as a business. And perhaps 
it was true. Charlier had all his life been 
rather a dreamer ; but he had wakencd to life 
one day last spring—to life and manhood, 
stirred by a girl’s sunny laugh and a girl’s 
swect voice. 

He had seen Brohet Benedin in an orchard 
at Empasse, hanging out unromantic shirts, 
and lo! all the world had changed, and he 
was a man, with a man’s ambition and a man’s 
purpose. Ambition and purpose are born with 
love. 

The dreamer grew brisk and alert. He sur- 
prised old Lenoire by new suggestions about 
the lamps and the torches uscd in the caves ; 
he deplored the smoke which blackened the 
stalactites, and he suggested naphtha. He 
was much keener on money matters than he 
had been in the past: he wanted to know 
his uncle’s views as to the possibility of 
finding other halls and greater wonders for 
the attraction of fresh crowds of visitors to 
the place. 

Lenoire shook his head sagely. ‘ The lad 
wants to feather a nest ! The lad has seen his 
mate. It is the way of the world, and of 
youth.” 

But Lenoire was old and lethargic ; he was 
not casy to move. Charher told all his dreams 
to Brohet. 

He and she were lovers in a few months, 
and he wooed her and won her heart. Marriage 
was not spoken of, save as a delicious dream 
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of the future, far off and exquisite. For both 
were very poor. Charlier supported his uncle, 
since Lenoire could no longer move for rheu- 
matism ; and Brohet, alas! was the sole sup- 


‘*Patigue was forgotten.” 


port of an invalid mother and some little 
brothers and sisters. Living was cheap in the 
Ardennes ;_ but still, people must eat, and 
Brohet was only eighteen. And as Charlier 
walked home under the poplars now, his mind 
was full, a perfect fever of thought stirred 
within him. All along he, too, had dreamed 
of other caves—a further expansion of the 
grotto of Han, the far-famed grotto. He had 
taken the Seigneur through one day, and had 
heard the matter discussed. The Seigneur had 
openly said in the lad’s hearing that he needed 
more money to make the grotto widely known ; 
that he was sure further wonders were there 


if they could but fina them. If more were dis- 


covered he could form a company to exhibit 


and advertise them. Suppose that he (Charlier) 
made the attempt—penetrated alone, through 
one of the winding passages which Lenoire 
declared impenetrable ? He would not share 
the discovery with anyone. His alone should 
be all the glory, all the reward. And then he 
would marry Brohet, and her mother and 
sisters should live with them. He 
thought over the matter as he ate his 
frugal supper. It was early spring still, 
and people in those days did not begin 
to travel till summer. Now that Le- 
noire was lame, and could not move, he 
(Charlier) alone knew the windings of 
the caves. It was all in his power. He 
would let himself down by one of the 
old and now unused openings in the 
hill; he would not even tell Lenoire, 
who would be sure to try and dissuade 
him; he would go by night, when all 
Han and Eprave slept. 

Why should he not go to-night ? 

But he would like to tell Brohet. She could 
keep his secret. Still she would be anxious, 
and there was no necessity for that. Only 
the other day he had shown her where the slow 
waters of the underground river emerged into 
the sunny Lesse, far under the dark shelf of 
rock 1n the hillside, and he had told her that 
one day he meant to take a little boat and pene- 
trate up there when the river was lower and 
less boisterous. 

He looked at his uncle, half asleep, and 
smiled. How the old man would stare when 
he returned with his story! How the village 
would exclaim! How the Curé would applaud. 
And Brohet—how Brohet would blush and 
smile ! 

It was with the remembrance of that smile 
that Charlier finally made his few preparations, 
took candles and ropes and matches, and a 
little bread and cheese, and changed his clothes. 
Then, leaving the old man asleep, he set off 
through a bosky dell, in which white starry 
anemones and purple violets were showing 
through the brown of last year’s leaves, and 
at last reached the hill of Han. He climbed 
till he found the hole of the old opening, near 
which Lenoire suspected more passages. He 
stood for a moment and looked up to the 
starry sky, and felt the cool, sweet wind of 
night blow in his face. ‘‘ May the good God 
bless Brohet !”’ he said half involuntarily, as 
if conscious of leaving her in someone’s Care. 
And then he turned and let himself down into 
the passages. 
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il. 
IN THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH. 


LMOST immediately after Charlier had 
NV left the path leading down into the 
first of the caves already known, 

and entitled the ‘‘ Salle des Scarabées,”’ 

he penetrated into a long and narrow passage, 
the roof of which was so low that he was obliged 
to crawl flat on the ground. This lasted 
longer than he anticipated, and finally ended 
in disappointment, as it only led him back 
into a cave already known as the “ Hall of the 
Frog.’’ He retraced his steps, and then coming 


upon a semicircular gallery, he found that. 


there were three of these, into one of which 
he plunged. Two, however, were failures, and 
ended in solid rock; the third branched first 
north, south, and then west, and finally Char- 
lier, tired and dispirited, was about to stop for 
a much-needed rest, when the aperture before 
him seemed to widen out suddenly, and he 
crawled on full of eager hope. 

He lit a candle and held it high. He uttered 
a cry of delight. Fatigue was forgotten. He 
had found a new halle, and one of wondrous 
and extraordinary charm. Charlier darted 
here and there, holding his candle high, finding 
now a rock-drapery as of ermine, a mantle as 
of finest lace, now a glittering pillar, there a 
curiously shaped mosque. Stones in every 
shape and form lay around, immense stalag- 
mites in the shape of columns supporting a 
shadowy roof, domelike and vast. 

How long he remained exploring the wonders 
of this cave he did not know ; they scemed to 
have no end. The pangs of hunger roused 
him to a sense of personal existence, and he 
ate ravenously of his bread and cheese, and 
then pressed forward once more. As he had 
hoped, the cave led into four others, all mysteri- 
ous, beautiful, and curious. His fortune was 
assured, the prize was his! He stood still, 
pale and trembling with joy. Already he felt 
Brohet in his arms, and he was telling her the 
story! Together, man and wife, they would 
come here, and he would show her the wonder- 
ful draperies of stone, the lace-like curtains, 
the great white mosque, the snowy stalac- 
tites, the great pillars of frosted diamonds. 
Overhead, the shadowy dome. At first he 
wandered like a delighted child with a new 
toy, feasting his eyes. He thought of names 
for all the caves. The ‘‘ Halle Mystéricuse,” 
the ‘* Tonneau des Danaides,” the ‘‘ Cascade,”’ 
the “ Abyss.”’ He struck the pillars playfully, 


and a thousand rippling waves of melody filled 
the cave. It was like the chimes from the 
Bruges belfry; it was lke fairy music! He 
would call that pillar the ‘‘ Stone of the Belfry 
of Bruges.’’ Here there was a curious growth, 
like a little pig, reclining on the rock; here a 
boar’s head. How Brohet would laugh at 
that! The Seigneur could describe them in 
his guide book. All Belgium would rush to 
see! He came upon the river more than once, 
lurking and darkling far below. Sometimes he 
only heard its low growl ; sometimes he could 
sce 1t as he hung over a rock and held down 
his candle; the water lay in cruel, secret 
depths, fathomless, still. At other times it 
rushed along, and he could see little fish in 
silent pools—blind fish which never saw the 
light ; above, from the roof, the long white 
stalactites bent and glittered. The good God 
alone knew, Charlier thought, what thousands 
of years it had taken to make this fairy’s fishing- 
pool, that wonderful roof of shining stalactites ! 
Back, then, to the first cave ; and he entered 
the passage once more. It was time he was 
returning. Lenoire would be waiting, and he 
was burning to tell him, and the Seigneur, 
and all the village, of his wonderful discovery. 
He was wet and tired too; the grotto was 
chill, and the passage long and wet. His 
clothes were torn and mud-covered. A good 
breakfast in the hot sun would be adorable, 
perhaps with Brohet laughing and _ listening 
near. They might go together to the Seigneur ! 
Brohet, in her Sunday frock, in honour of the 
occasion. The hot sun! Charlier hugged him- 
self as he thought. And the bright light on 
the starry anemones and violets of the dell! 
All night in the dark makes one long for the 
light, and he was so eager to tell Brohet! 
It must be jocund morning outside. He crept 
along the passage once more. Would it never 
end ? He was more tired than he knew, and 
wet and cold. Somewhere, he could hear 
the river muttering. A curious, sullen, angry 
sound, that was oddly threatening. He had 
thought the passage branched to the south 
at this point. It wound on and on, and 
Charlier toiled on, growing very weary. 
At last he seemed to lose count of time. 
How long 2? Oh, the good God, how long ? 


Would it never end? It had not been 
so long before! He was not in the same 
passage ! 


What if—and here his heart gave one great 
thump against his ribs—what if he were lost 
and could not get out ? If he died here, like 
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a frog in the rock ? Never saw the sun, and 
the anemones, and—Brohet ? 

He was young and intrepid, and he would 
not think; but he knew his strength was 
going. For a little he lay quiet and rested. 
Then on once more he toiled. It seemed like 
years! He knew not whether it was years, 
or days, or minutes ; but at last, just as grim 
despair was clutching at his vitals, he saw 
the opening lift. Thank God! he was at least 
in a wider space, a new halle, he could stand 
erect ! 

But he lay for a little, worn out, too fatigued 
to move, at th very edge of what seemed a 
giant cavern. He would not think, yet, of 
the getting back, and of the possibility of his 
never being able to find the hole by which he 
had entered. He would rest. 

Then, as the wild thumping of his heart 
ceased, he ate the last of his bread, and lit a 
candle. As he looked up, he felt hke a pigmy 
with a spark in his hand. He was in a co!ossal 
hall, the black shadows of which wound up- 
ward to unknown heights. Massive boulders 
of rock were piled high on every side. He felt 
as 1f in a great cathedral, an unknown church, 
a hidden temple. What dreadful cataclysm 
of nature had produced this halle, Charlier 
could not imagine. Had the hill divided ? 
Had the water, wearing away the base of the 
hill, left a vault into which the rock had split 
and fallen down ? It was like chaos left un- 
finished! He could dimly see what looked 
like precipices superposed, abysses, peaks of 
stone crossing each other in every direction, 
shapeless and monstrous boulders, like freaks 
of a wild brain. A vast roof towered above him. 
Somewhere, far bclow, the hidden Lesse mur- 
mured and muttered. The Lesse! Could he 
be rescued that way ? 

It came to Charlier quite suddenly, then, 
that he knew he would never dare retrace his 
toilsome way through the passages alone ! They 
branched in every direction. He would inevit- 
ably die in one of them, lost. He would perish 
with fatigue and hunger, and he would never 
be able to gain the prize. But the Lesse! 
Perhaps—who knew ?—where the Lesse went, 
he could go!’ Hecould perhaps swim out! He 
thought earnestly, sitting down on one of the 
giant stalagmites and fixing his candle on a 
little dainty pillar by his side. As far as he 
could judge, this was the direction in which 
the Lesse did emerge. He had shown Brohet 
the opening, and told her that one day they 
would essay it in a little boat. that he had 


an idea that there must be other caves just 
there. 

He rested for a little, and then went down 
to where the murmur of the water reached 
him. He held out his candle, he fixed another 
on each side of the rock. He could dimly see 
a wide space of black water, free, unchecked, a 
flat roof of stone, bending overhead. 

The water lay mysterious and chill. He 
shuddered instinctively as he thought of trust- 
ing himself to its inky depths. It was like the 
Styx, of which the Curé had once told him— 
the strange death-river over which, sooner or 
later, we all must fare forth, alone. 

Charlier asked himself what was best ‘o do. 
He shuddered when he thought of the clammy, 
grave-like passage ; he knew he had lost the 
clue to the right one. He shuddered to think 
of the wet, dripping rock above him, once more 
hemming him in. No, rather the black water, 
and to swim as far as he could. 

If he were to emerge in he light! Near the 
little bridge by Jean Avaert’s cottage! Jean 
Avaert was Brohet’s uncle, and he had a little 
boat. If he were to emerge and see Brohet ! 
A sudden rush of tears dimmed Charlier’s eyes. 
He was young, and he was worn out. He 
realised, then, how terror had seized him, 
how the darkness and the solitude had preyed 
upon him, by the great rush of joyful anguish 
which flooded his heart, at the very idea of 
seeing Brohet, and the bridge, and the grass, 
and the trees—and feeling the hot, bright sun! 

But he would sec a little of this mighty hall 
first, and be able to describe it to the Seigneur. 
Then they could come by water, and blast 
through the passages, and find the hall of the 
mysteries, and the other three new caves. He 
would climb up a little and see if there were 
any Curiosities in stone, as in the others. 

So he left his candle by the edge of the water, 
and took another and lit that, and climbed a 
little way. The masses of rock poised above 
looked as 1f ready to descend upon him. Charlier 
grew dizzy suddenly with weakness and loss 
of sleep, and he stepped aside, as if to avoid 
a crushing blow. He fell, striking his head, 
shpping on the wet clay, and then was conscious 
of a sense of something giving way, and of 
great pain. He tried to raise himself, he 
dragged himself up, reeling to and fro, then 
he fell again. His leg was helpless! He 
realiscd, in one moment, that it was broken, 
and that he would lie there and dic, and he 
would never see the sun, nor Brohet! He 
would die in the dark! 
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At that, with a little choking moan, brave 
Charlier’s spirit broke at last, and he lay sense- 
less under the wild, threatening rocks, that 
seemed every moment ready to descend and 
crush him, as they hung, poised in the menac- 
ing dark, above. 

* * e * * * 

When did he wake, and realise, and crawl, 
he knew not how, with moans of anguish, to 
the edge of the water, the dark river, where 
his candles and his rope lay ? He tried to think, 
tried to pray. No one knew where he was. 
No one, except his uncle, would dare to enter 
the caves alone—and his uncle was lame! As 
to Lenoire’s penetrating the passages, the 
thing was impossible. Even if he went to the 
Outer caves, and called, he (Charlier) could not 
hear; they could not get at him here. The 
known caves must be at least a mile and a half 
from this. 

And no one knew of his idea of following the 
secret rive —no one. except Brohet. She 
would never dream of his being here! They 
would think he had gone to Rochfort, or Dinant, 
for the iair. Sometimes, if he was busy, Brohet 
did not see him for days. And his uncle could 
not walk as far as Eprase. He tried to face 
death, then, quietly and bravely. He blew 
out the candle and shut his eyes. He would 
light it at the end, in case he felt frightened. 
He was dreadfully cold, and his leg was very 
painful, but he was no coward. After all, the 
river had to be crossed sooner or later—quite 
little children crossed it—there was the tiny, 
lame Pierre, only six—and the Cuyré had said—. 
Gradually thought grew difficult, slow and 
torpid. To his amazement Charlier felt his 
eyelids close. An utter drowsiness crept over 
him, a feeling that he could struggle no more. 
He slept. 

* * * * * * 

He did not know when he wakened, but he 
thought he had crossed the Styx, and that, lo! 
Brohet was there, and the sun shone on the 
grass, and Heaven was very like the Ardennes, 
only more beautiful; and then, with a sob, 
the vision faded, and he knew he was in the 
dark, and that he was cold, and weak, and 
hungry, and that the Styx was still to cross! 

He lit his candle and lay still. He would 
pray for Brohet—poor Brohet, who would wait 
and wait, and whose wedding day with him 
would never dawn! He had nothing left to 
eat. Presently he crawled down to the water, 
dragging his useless leg after him, and drank 
from the strange black water. Then he 


seemed to doze again, and when he woke the 
Candle was out, and he knew not if it were days 
or hours later. One candle was left, in his 
pocket, and he lit that, and lay and watched 
it. His mind wandered, and sometimes he 
thought he was back in the open air, wandering 
with Brohet under the apple trees, or buying 
ginger-bread ‘“‘coques ’’ for her at the Dinant 
Fair; or, again, he was in the caves, looking 
up into the mysterious gloom or down into 
the abyss ; or hearing the Lesse ripple below, 
or touching with cold fingers the delicate 
transparent tracery of the stone drapery. 

And then, sounding dully through a long, 
dark dream of pain, which he thought was 
death, he heard a new sound—a faint, far-off 
noise, as of an oar! The boatman of the 
Styx! Coming for him ? Well, he was 
glad—very glad! 

He tried to raise himself up on his elbow, 
and he heard the sound come near and nearer, 
and then he heard a voice, a clear, high voice : 

“Charlier! Charher !”’ 

Brohet ! It was Brohet! 

With all the strength left he called in answer, 
and the sound of the oar came nearer, and he 
could see as in a vision a little boat, in the 
Stern of which was a Jamp—and behind the 
lamp the figure of a young girl rowing. 

With a great cry Charlier fell down again, 
and when Brohet reached the edge of the great 
cave she found him lying senseless by a little 
candle that was just beginning to flicker and 
die. And as she took him in her arms and 
felt his heart, she knew that his life too was 
just beginning to flicker and die down, and 
that she was just in time to save him. 

& * * * * * 

She did not know how she managed to get 
him into the boat. She told him, then, how 
his uncle had contrived, after three days, to 
send for her, and how she had come, and had 
remembered his old dreams of finding new 
halles, and how she had taken her uncle’s boat 
and rowed off, herself, under the great shelf 
of rock into the underground river. No; she 
was not afraid! He was lost, and she meant 
to find him! Sometimes there was only bare 
room for the boat to pass, sometimes they Just 
scraped through the rocks, sometimes a sharp 
Current tossed them from side to side lke a 
cockle-shell, sometimes the water rose and 
fell. And then, just as Brohet’s lamp went 
out, a strange thing happencd. 

“Look!” she cried. ‘‘ Look!” 

Far off, a light, unnoticed at first, grew softly 
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clear and bright—a soft, irisated light, with 
onyx and opal tints—a light as of another 
world. It fell upon the water in shattered 
prisms of silver and gold, and royal purple, 
and glowing rose-colour. She moved her oars 
slowly, and, speechless with joy, he could see 
the edge of the green, green grass, and the 
outline of the bridge, and in the distance a 
flowering apple tree! From darkness into 


He looked up at her with eyes of love and 
gratitude. 

‘“‘And I would have died in the dark,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but for you!” 

* * * * * * 

The Seigneur gave Charlier, if not the 5,000 
francs, a very handsome sum of money. The 
galleries were blasted, and all the halles found 
by Charlier opened for visitors. The famous 


‘*She found him lying senseless.”—p. 23. 


light, from death to life. 
through a brief darkness.”’ 

A parable for those who can read! May we 
hope, a little picture of that dawning day, 
that glad bright morning, which lies on the 
further shore of the dark river of death for 
us all ? 

“Charlier !’’? Brohet whispered, leaning over 
her oar to point. ‘‘Sce! There is the bridge ! 
There is home! There is the light !”’ 


‘“ From light to light, 


grotto became a veritable mine of wealth, and 
Charlier was the intrepid guide, as famous in his 
way as the great grotto itself. 

Brohet and he were wed, and thus all his 
dreams came truce. But life was to him always 
a little dream-like. One day he told the Cure 
that he felt like Lazarus. He had tasted of 
death in the dark. 

But now he was in the light, with Brohet’s 
hand in his. 
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’ is a unique property of our 
Master’s words that they come 
into season, not so much in 
theirown day, as in after ages, 
and this argument for prayer 
applies with much force to 
our own time and our own 
way of thinking. What hin- 
dered a man from praying 
aright in our Lord’s day was 
a want of sincerity, that 

Pharisaic temper of mind which had turned 

prayer into a vain repetition. What hinders 

many from praying at all to-day is a perversion 
of sincerity, that scientific frame of mind 
which will not believe in anything which is not 
physical. Prayer, according to this modern 
standpoint, belongs to the age when men had 
not yet learned the uniformity of nature, and 
when a miracle more did not matter. In the 
exasperating and unnecessary conflict between 
science and faith, the former has nowhere 
made a keener attack than on the custom of 
prayer, and nowhere has achieved a more 
dangerous success. Many still pray because 
they are indifferent to science, some because 
they thoroughly understand science; _ but 
there are many who find the words freezing 
on their lips because of the temperature of the 
surrounding atmosphere. They gre hag-ridden, 
not by the laws of nature, but by the theories 
of science; they are browbeaten by those 
who may know the facts of science, but who 
have not correlated them with the facts of 
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“If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts-unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father which is 
in Heaven give good gifts to them that ask Him?” 


Sr. MATTHEW vii. IT. 


religion. They are the victims, not of science, 
but of sciolism, and long before our day Jesus 
taught His disciples to appeal from this tyranny 
to the supreme reason or the very nature of 
things. 

Prayer has been defined in many ways—as 
communion with God, as aspiration after the 
highest things, as doing our daily duty; but 
Mr. Stopford Brooke was right when he insisted 
that prayer in its plainest meaning is a petition 
addressed to God. Take the element of peti- 
tion out of prayer, and prayer may be a 
spiritual exercise of the soul or a spiritual 
energy of the life, but it ceases to be what we 
mean by prayer. Prayer with Jesus was 
straightforward and unhesitating petition, ask- 
ing God to do something and believing that He 
would do it; and when Jesus laid the duty 
of petition upon His disciples He went on to 
assert the reasonableness of a man asking and 
of God answering, by that argument from 
man to God, which He loved to use, and which 
is thoroughly scientific. Ifa child in an earthly 
home were hungry, it would turn by an instinct 
to its father; and if it asked bread, would its 
father give the child a stone ? Impossible, 
because it would be contrary to the nature of 
things; and if you could imagine a state 
of affairs where the offspring, whether birds 
in a nest or infants in a home, receive stones 
instead of food from their parents, you would 
have an illogical and topsyturvy world. Jesus 
therefore argues along the line of reason that 
if an earthly parent, being from his very limi- 
tations often foolish and sometimes evil, yet 
does his best according to his power for his 
children, will not the Almighty and All-wise 
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love which is at the heart of things, and of 
which human love is only the shadow, do 
better still for His great family ? And, 
therefore, our Master teaches that men ought 
everywhere to pray without fear and without 
doubt. 

When we ask whether it is reasonable for 
one to pray, and not merely a fond super- 
stition, it surely counts for something that 
prayer is an inbred instinct of the human heart. 
From Socrates, who commanded his disciples 
to begin every work with the gods, since the 
gods are the masters of the affairs both of 
peace and war, to the little child which learns 
the name of God by its mother’s knee, one 
finds the soul turn to God as a flower stretches 
itself in the direction of the light. Robert 
Buchanan, the poet, was born and bred outside 
the region of faith, so that he never received 
in his childhood the elementary lessons of 
religion, and yet somehow he learned to pray 
and become most devout, not knowing how, 
in the days of his childhood. In great straits 
of life, however indifferent a man may have 
grown to prayer, or however much he may 
have argued against prayer, upon a petition 
he will fall back. Nature in an agony is never 
atheist, and many have said : 


“God be pitiful who never saith 
God be praised.” 


What does it mean that a bird has wings 
but that there is air in which to fly, and what 
does it mean that men are moved to pray in 
a reasonable universe but that there is a God 
to answer them ? Must not religion be taken 
account of in the theory of things quite as much 
as the certain law of gravitation and the more 
speculative law of evolution, and is not prayer 
the core of religion ? Both Canon Liddon and 
Sabatier say, in exactly the same _ words, 
“Prayer is religion in act,’’ and Sabatier 
asserts that the mere worship of Nature is not 
properly religion, because it cuts a man off 
from prayer. ‘‘It leaves him and God,’’ says 
that brilliant Frenchman, ‘‘in mutual remote- 
ness, with no intimate commerce, no interior 
dialogue, no interchange, no action of God in 
man, no return of man to God.’’ Of course, 
the compass of prayer may range from the 
sacred intercourse between Christ and His 
Father to the despairing wail of the sceptic, 
““O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I 
have a soul’”’; but it remains the pulse-beat 
of religion, and until religion be argued out of 
human consciousness prayer must be justified. 


If there be a God, and there be a soul, then, as 
George Herbert has it, prayer is 


“God’s breath in man returning to his birth.” 


It is for experience to decide whether thic 
prayer be of practical use, and it is always 
better to depend upon expert witnesses—to 
hear Darwin rather than a gardener on the 
variation of plants, Lord Kelvin rather than a 
telegraphist on the properties of electricity, 
and the saints rather than amateur critics of 
religion upon prayer. One turns to Abraham, 
who interceded for Sodom; to Jacob, who 
wrestled until the day broke with the Angel ; 
to Moses, who in the darkness of Sinai obtained 
God’s mercy for his nation; to Elijah, who 
opened and sealed the heavens by prayer, 
and to the unknown poets who gave us 
the matchless liturgy of the Psalms. One 
turns in later days to St. Paul, whose letters 
break off in great moments into petition; to 
St. John, who in the vision of prayer beheld 
the heavenly Jerusalem ; and to the chief Saint 
and Prophet of God, Who spent whole nights 
in prayer on the lonely mountain side. One 
remembers in modern times the multitude of 
believing men who have brought God nearer 
to a faithless world, and have wrought great 
marvels by prayer: how the more Martin 
Luther had to do the more he prayed ; how 


. Cromwell on his deathbed interceded for God’s 


cause and God’s people in the finest single 
prayer ever offered by.a patriot ; how it was 
written of ‘‘ the saints of the Covenant ”’ in 
Scotland that they lived “‘ praying and preach- 
ing,’ and that they died “‘ praying and fighting.”’ 
Time would fail to tell how the saints of the 
Church and the champions of God’s cause have 
prayed ; but we should remember that our 
most brilliant and gifted statesman was ‘a 
great Christian,’ and drew his comfort and 
his strength from the springs of prayer. What 
possessed those men, one and all, that they 
undertook no great work till they had first 
met with God, that they turned unto Him in 
every hour of perplexity and defeat, that they 
carried to His feet the trophies of their vic- 
tories ? Was all this pure waste of time and 
sheer delusion of soul, and have they—the men 
who have known most about religion and ren- 
dered the greatest service to our race—been 
simply deceived when they tell us of religion’s 
chief act ? Is this reasonable ? 

Granted, then, that men should pray and 
God will answer, what is given ? Well, the 
answer may come, not in giving us anything, 
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nor in taking anything away, but in the new 
state of mind which prayer has wrought. It 
is right to ask for such things as we think we 
need, and to ask that we be saved from the 
things that we justly fear. But the chief of 
all prayers and the one in which all others 
are included, is this, ‘‘ Not my will, but Thine 
be done.”’ Francis Bacon laid down the prin- 
ciple in science, ‘‘ Nature can only be con- 
trolled by being obeyed,’’ and Bishop Gore, 
in his admirable treatment of prayer, points 
out that ‘“‘ the philosophy of prayer lies in 
the same law of correspondence.’’ As children 
in the house of God, we have to fall into its 
arrangements and catch its spirit ; we have to 
learn the lessons of humility and obedience, 
to guard ourselves against selfish desires and 
unruly purposes. When our will is the will of 
God the great end of prayer has been achieved, 
and in that moment everything that terrifies 
and frets and disables and wounds passes 
away. ‘Do not pray,’’ said one of the most 
holy men I know to his devoted servant, 
‘that I be cured of this disease, for it is incur- 
able, and therefore we may not pray against 
the will of God; pray that through this pain 
of my body my soul may be sanctified.’” So 
the heart is brought into harmony with the 
purposes of God, and the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding possesses our heart 
and mind in Christ Jesus. When this happens 
something is done, and the order of the universe 
is not broken, but is illustrated and confirmed. 

Or, again, definite things may be given which 
are not visible. St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh 
was not removed; but he received grace to 
turn it to good purpose, and was able to glory 
in his affliction. And this principle we can 
verify in our own lives without turning to the 
saints and apostles. We also pray to be 
delivered from some disease which hinders 
and humiliates us, and instead thcreof God 
teaches us patience, and we learn the meaning 
of the Italian saying, “‘ to endure is also to 
do.” We desire quick success in life, and 
instead thereof we have to wait and toil; 
but in the discipline our character becomes 
great, and character 1s more than wealth. We 
pray that some child’s life be spared with which 
our heart is interwoven, and the child is taken, 
and our heart is lifted without our knowing 
it into the heavenly places. We pray for 
light on some dark problem, and the light is 
slow of coming ; but in the darkness we are 
taught to trust even when we cannot trace. It 
is said that the inhabitants of a Greck island 


besought the gods for a gift of gold, and the 
gods told them to dig their island over, and 
they would find priceless treasure. They did 
so with persevering toil, and found no gold, 
but their vines yielded the sweetest and the 
richest grapes in Greece. 

Have we, then, no ground to pray for visible 
and tangible things—for the healing of the 
sick, for deliverance from danger, for the 
welfare of our friends, for our daily bread ? 
Are we to be bludgeoned into silence when 
flesh and blood is bursting into a petition by 
an exposition of the unchangeable order of 
nature and by gratuitous information that 
when we pray for a shower of rain we are asking, 
as one has said, for as great a miracle ‘‘ as the — 
levelling of Monte Rosa to a plain,”’ or are we 
to be politely laughed out of faith by clever 
writers making game of the “‘ sturdy beggar ”’ 
type of prayer? Certainly, the history of 
prayer affords some “sturdy beggars,’’ men 
who were not ashamed to beat on the gate of 
God's palace, and refused to leave till they got 
an answer. Here, again, one may turn to 
experience, and cite what Professor James of 
Harvard, in his ‘‘ Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,’ calls prayer of the ‘‘ crassest petitional 
order.”” Muller of Bristol kept five large 
orphanages, besides circulating much religious 
literature, sending out several hundred mius- 
sionaries, and teaching 120,000 people in his 
schools, at a total cost of £1,500,000, and he never 
had a subscription list or made an appeal for 
money. It is an absolute fact that he simply 
laid everything before God in prayer, and he 
never wanted for the support of his orphans. 
He is a witness to the fact of positive prayer 
acting in the physical sphere; and I like to 
associate the experience of this good man 
with the evidence of that brilliant scientist, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who says: ‘‘ Religious people 
think it scientific not to pray in the sense of 
simple petition. . . . If saints feel it so. they 
are doubtless right, but so far as ordinary 
science has anything to say to the contrary, 
a more childlike attitude might turn out truer 
and more in accordance with the total scheme. 

. . Who are we who dogmatise too posi- 
tively regarding law? ... . Prayer, we have 
been told, is a mighty engine of achievement, 
but we have ceased to believe it. Why should 
we be so incredulous ? Even in medicine, for 
instance, it is not really absurd to suggest that 
drugs and no prayer may be almost as foolish 
as prayer and no drugs.” 

At this point we come near the province of 
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insoluble mystery, but it 1s possible and most 
useful to delimitate the frontier between reason 
and superstition. If we ask God to help us, 
we are not to suppose either that He reverses 
the laws of Nature or that He acts without 
agents. He may turn our souls into the 
instruments of His will and enable us to work 
out our own salvation. If a country afflicted 
by drought prays for rain, God will answer the 
prayer by stirring up the rulers of the land 
to build storage works and to irrigate the 
country. If a nation prays to be delivered 
from pestilence, God will answer the prayer 
in moving the people to cleanse their homes 
and to live more temperate lives, or the answer 
may be given through the mental agency of 
others who have been guided by the spirit of 
God. If we pray that our country should 
have the victory in a just cause, then the 
answer would not come through a legion of 
angels joining our troops, but in the mind of 
a general being inspired and his heart being 
strengthened. When people in danger of 
shipwreck pray to God, it 1s not likely that the 
sea will be reduced to a calm, but it is likely 
that help will come through the capacity 
and resolution of the captain. If it be God’s 


will to grant the recovery of a sick person, it 
will be accomplished through the skill of a 
physician. In what particular are the laws 
of Nature violated in such beneficent opera- 
tions ? Is anything more in keeping with 
human consciousness than action upon the mind 
from an unseen world, and is not the material 
in the last issue the servant and instrument 
of the spiritual? Do not, therefore, be 
ashamed to pray, and do not be afraid to ask 
anything you need in the name of Christ and 
in submission to the will of God; for you are 
not only fulfilling the instinct of your own 
nature, but you are acting according to that 
highest view of the universe which places an 
active intelligence over all its operations. You 
appeal from the vast machinery of Nature, 
which no man can perfectly understand, to 
the hand which directs it. You appeal from 
the great forces which we cannot control, and 
which can crush our bodies, unto Him round 
Whose throne they stand as mighty angels. 
You appeal from the things which come and 
go and change and shift, from the mysteries of 
nature and the perplexitics of life, to the 
mind, to the heart, and to the hand of your 
Father in Heaven. 


‘THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


Written on Holman Hunt’s celebrated Picture. 


EF’ST thou not thy Saviour standing, 
Waiting at thy cheerless door ? 
Hear’st thou not His patient knocking, 
Shut without thy churlish floor ? 

Sce, He comes in priestly robing, 
Pure, in gleaming white He stands, 
Friendly visitant ! Oh, open, 
Peace entreats thee, love demands ! 


Night He not have come in splendour, 
Thousands in His conquering train, 
Girt with sword, equipped with sceptre, 
Stern, thy rebel soul to pain ? 

But, alone, in pleading gesture, 
Secretly by pale lamplight, 

Chained His hand and meek His Spirit, 
Asks His own, and begs His right. 


See, a crown His brow encircles, 
Budding thorn about it wound ! 

Pain and joy were thus His ever, 
Which will now wi h thee be found ? 


Tenderly His hand uplhifted, 
Sadly yearning bright His eyes, 
Bowed His head, in hopeful list’ning, 
Grieved as time still fruitless flies ! 


Quick! unbar the hostile portal, 
Open wide and welcome in! 

Come, my Saviour! come, Redeemer ! 
Now Thy work of peace begin. 

Take possession by Thy right, Lord, 
Plant Thy standard at my gate, 

Let Thy angels watch the threshold, 

' Victor dwell in regal state. 


How for all Thy weary waiting, 
Coldly left, unheard, alone ; 
How for all Thy toilsome seeking, 
Shall I ever, Lord, atone ? 
I will serve Thee, I will love Thee ; 
Ever dear Thy word shall be ; 
"Fore the world I will confess Thee, 
Lord of light and life to me. 
Henry C. DOUGLASS. 
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66 


“—E=s5 N the principle that “ many 
‘-"» YF hands make light work,”’ 
most people who have a 
great amount of needle- 
work to do within a given 
time find that they can 
manage their own share 
much more easily and 
quickly when they have 
the society of other workers 
than when they are forced to toil on by them- 
selves. American women found this out long 
ago, and their “ bees,’’ quilting parties, and 
other friendly meetings for the execution of 
otherwise onerous tasks have served as models 
for the holding of similar meetings for similar 
purposes. 

We were all pleased enough to set to work 
upon the manufacture of gifts for annual distri- 
bution to our poorer neighbours, but there came 
a time when our immediate circle was smaller 
than it had been and we felt that, somehow or 
other, we must have outside help in the matter. 
We decided, therefore, to have a_ weekly 
meeting, and to invite to it all those young 
folks that we knew had clever fingers and 


A CHEST PROTECTOR. 


willing minds. They were not few in number, 
and by beginning early in October we had 
a goodly store of gifts in which we felt 
justifiable pride when the Christmas season 
was within measurable distance. We _ pro- 
vided for our helpers an ample supply 
of cottons of all colours and kinds, plenty 
of needles, pins, scissors, yard measures, and 
materials of all sorts. Sewing machines were 
set out for the assistance of those workers 
whose tasks involved extra long seams and 
hems. We took care to have a _ recognised 
leader whose experience and advice were at 
the service of those who desired her help, and 
before we parted company we indulged in a 


A BRAIOEO APRON. 


little friendly gossip over cups of tea and light 
refreshments. 

It is of no use to give descriptions here of the 
heavier articles that we made, because now 
that cut paper patterns are to be had at a 
uniform price of sixpence, each with full instruc- 
tions for putting together, and many details 
and patterns are given away with ladies’ papers 
and magazines, there can be no real necessity 
to repeat such directions. For the old folk 
we had a good supply of warm waistcoats, 
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shawls, crossovers, comforters, mittens, slippers, 
chest protectors, petticoats, capes, and hoods. 
Everything we made was good in its way, and 
wearable with comfort. 

The waistcoats were, for the most part, made 
of cloth of dark colours, bound with braid and 
arranged so as to button tolerably high up in 
the throat. The petticoats were of frieze and 
tweed for outside wear, and of bright flannel for 
underwear. 

One of the favourite patterns for the chest 


A WOOL BOA. 


‘protectors is that shown in the first illustration. 
The outside consists of a double layer of flannel 
which, if extra thickness is desired, can have a 
sheet of wadding placed in the middle in 
sandwich fashion. This one is made in two 
hhalves—that 1s, it forms a back as well as a 
chest protector. It is very slightly shaped, and 
is of the simplest possible construction. It 
consists only of two straight sections just cut 
out for the neck. One shoulder is seamed up, 
the other fastens with a loop and a large flat 
button. The lower corners of the back are 
provided with two loops of tape, each about 
three inches long, and in the corresponding place 
on the front section are strings of tape long 
enough to pass round the waist to the back, 
through the loops and back again crossed to 
the front, where they are tied in a bow. We 
rather prided ourselves on this method of 
fastening, for it has the advantage of being not 


only strong and simple, but far better and 
more successful than either the safety pins or 
the multitudinous buttons and buttonholes that 
are sometimes used. After the flannel was cut 
to the required shape and the shoulder seams 
were joined, the various layers were all securely 
tacked together. We found that, however 
tedious, the greater the thoroughness with 
which this tacking was done the more satis- 
factory was the set of the protector. Some 
coloured wool was then taken, and with it 
plain or fancy 
blanket stitch was 
worked all round 
the edges. Some 
of our workers, 
who had had con- 
siderable experi- 
ence in fancy 
stitchery, made 
the protectors 
look quite smart 
by using elaborate 
kinds of button- 
holing for this 
purpose. On the 
whole, however, 
the plainer style 
of make was quite 
as useful and the 
saving of time 
became an_  ad- 
vantage as_ the 
autumn wore on. 
One or -two 
workers ran 
some rows of stitching with the machine 
across and across the protectors to keep the 
layers of material together ; others bound theirs 
all round with coloured ribbon. Then again, 
we varied the shape and cut some with only a 
front piece ; they look rather like a child’s bib, 
but many people, and especially the women, 
liked them better than the double shape. 

For a long time we were considerably puzzled 
as to what to make for a certain class of our 
neighbours who were comparatively better off, 
and to whom we scarcely liked to offer plain, 
hard-wearing garments. We finally solved the 
problem by making for the men soft mufflers 
of thin cashmere, or veiling, finished either with 
a narrow hem at the edges or with a diminutive 
fringe formed by working a row of knot stitch 
and unravelling about half an inch of the 
material beyond it. Their womenfolk were by 
no means insensible to the charms of a smart 
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but useful apron, and for them we designed 
aprons ina variety of colours and styles worthy 
of a manufacturer's wholesale establishment. 
We used only such materials as would stand 
really hard wear, and, as we wanted something 
bright and attractive, we chose the ordinary 
} Pron linen and smartened it up with Turkey 
twill and fancy cotton braids. In the second 
illustration is shown a portion of the skirt of 
one of these aprons. There is an ordinary deep 
hem at the bottom about two inches and a half 
wide. Above this comes a three-inch wide 
band of the Turkey twill, then a space of an 
inch and a quarter, a two-inch band of twill, 
another Space, and finally a third piece of 
twill an inch and a quarter in width. The raw 
edges were first turned over to the wrong side, 
the bands being carefully measured to be sure 
that they were no wider in one place than in 
another. Equal care was taken to get them 
tacked down quite straight upon the founda- 
tion linen. Some of the ladies among our 
party had a naturally good eye, and could 
Judge at a glance whether the straps were 
Straight or not. To others this involved a 
painful and tedious amount of measuring, but 
among friends a change of work was easily made, 
and each worker undertook that which best 
suited her capabilities. The bands of Turkey 
twill, as shown in our illustration, were finished 
along the top and bottom edges with a line of 
vandyke braid. Upon some of the aprons 
we used much narrower bands of red, and ran 
the fancy braid along the centre. Yet others 
were ornamented with ordinary white tape 
about half an inch in 
width. This we carried 
slantwise across the red 
band, folded it over, took 
it slantwise across again, 
and so made a zigzag 
Pattern of white upon 
thered background. We 
found, however, that this 
took up more time than 
we could afford to bestow 
upon mere ornamenta- 
tion, especially as there 
were the bibs, bands, and 
pockets as well as_ the 
skirts to be considered ; 
so, after trying the ex- 
periment, we decided in 
favour of something 
equally effective but less 
troublesome to execute. 


Children are always easily enough supplied 
with gifts, but the girls who are just growing up 
are more difficult to please. One afternoon one 
of our most energetic members appeared in 
triumph, declaring that she had solved the 
problem once and for all. She produced a 
neat little wooden stand having two movable, 
upright posts. These posts she set upright in 
the holes provided for them. With what 
seemed to us wonderful rapidity, she cut off a 
length of stout crochet cotton, laid it across the 
frame in the centre and proceeded to wind 
some wool, using from two balls at once, round 
the posts in a series of figures-of-eight. After 
some six or eight windings had been made, the 
crochet cotton was tied tightly round them in 
the centre, some more wool was twisted round 
the pegs, tied again, and so the work went on. 
Long before the afternoon was over there was 
a smart little necklet looking not unlike feathers 
and requiring only to be finished off with 
ribbon strings. For the benefit of other 
workers we may explain that these boa makers 
are to be had in several sizes, some of which 
render them adaptable to the making of boas 
and stoles of various widths. Almost any kind 
of wool may be used, but naturally the softer 
and finer this is the better. The Ostrich and 
Cockatoo wools produce the nearest resemblance 
to feathers. The wool can easily be shifted on 
the pegs when these have become too full to 
hold any further windings. The pegs should 
be taken out of all the loops, then put back again 
through the last three or four to give sufficient 
support to the wool to enable the winding to 
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be carried on again conveniently. By shifting 
the pegs it is possible to vary the width of the 
boa, and, needless to say, it may be made as 
long or as short as is required. When it is of 
the needful length, the work is entirely freed from 
the pegs, and it must then be shaken briskly 
about to make it as fluffy as possible. From 
our illustration on page 30 it will be seen 
what an excellent imitation of a feather boa 
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may thus be produced. For children’s wear, 
white necklets are always liked, but older people 
prefer them made with black, black and white, 
grey, fawn, or fawn and white wool. 

Bonnets for the babies are always liked, 
and the more smartly they can be made the 
better. Some that we invented met with far 
more approval than we should have expected, 
considering how very simple they were in con- 
struction—indeed, we were amused later on to 
hear them described as “really tasty.’’ For 
the crown we cut a piece of white cloth, frieze, 
or some similar cosy material, into the shape of 
a long and narrow horseshoe. Round this, on 
the wrong side, we stitched a straight band of 
the material about eight inches wide. Of the 
front edge we turned back three inches upon the 


right side, and bestowed much ingenuity upon 
its decoration. Some of the bonnets had a 
fluffy band of loop knitting here, others had 
lace, or Madeira work, but the prettiest were 
those in which we covered the turned-back 
portion with a band of fancy cretonne (see 
page 31). We chose a pattern that ran in stripes 
about three inches wide, and stitched it into 
place with the machine. The lower edges were 
simply hemmed and a ribbon run through. In 
some cases we added a frill of lace by way of a 
diminutive curtain, but, as a rule, we omitted 
this. 

Some of these Puritan caps worked out very 
well in two layers of cashmere or flannel lightly 
quilted. We then worked a few stars in 
embroidery with coloured wools on the front, 
and depended more for effect on the brightness 
of the materials chosen than upon the work we 
put into them. 

Girls at school and those of our young women 
who were attending more advanced classes 
admired and found very useful some bags we 
made for them of fine Macramé twine (see our 
fifth illustration), for carrying books, lunch, or 
for taking on marketing expeditions. Many 
of our workers made these bags by way of 
‘“‘ pick-up ’’ employment in their own homes, 
instead of at the weekly meetings. They 
were very simple. A foundation of chain was 
made first for the bottom of the bag, and 
upon this was worked a series of loops of five 
chain, and double crochet into every fourth 
chain. The first round has to be made on both 
sides of the foundation, and after that the 
work can be rapidly carried on round and 
round. We used two colours arranged in 
stripes, with here and there a band of closely- 
set treble stitches to give firmness. When the 
bag was deep enough a round of holes had to be 
made to hold the double drawstring of cord 
which closed it. This consisted of five chain, 
two long treble into the second loop of five 
chain, all round. For the heading we used any 
simple pattern of crochet that formed points or 
vandykes, and we finished the top edge with 
picots of five, seven, and five chain worked 
into each point. 

I think we were all sorry when our weekly 
meetings came to an end, for they had enabled 
us to make many a new friendship and to 
cement old ones. The recipients of the 
gifts seemed pleased, and that, after all, 
was the principal aim and object of our 
workers. 
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A Complete Story by Annie Q. Carter. 


“= ISS SELINA PINKER- 
- | TON advanced slowly 
up the hall. There 
was a point, she told 
herself, at which curi- 
osity became a laud- 
able desire for informa- 
tion, and the G. W. R. 
Co.’s van had_ stood 
fully a quarter of an hour at the door. 

“It’s a dog, ma’am. I've told ’im till I’m 
tired that you don’t ’ave such a thing as a 
mania) in the ’ouse, but ’e won nt take ‘1m 
away.” 

““"E’s been sent here, an’ ’e’s come right 
through from Cornwall, an’ ’e must be fair 
clemmed,”’ said the man firmly. 

Miss Selina raised her eyeglasses, and bent 
to examine the case. 

‘* The label's torn, but it’s certainly addressed 
to ‘The Grotto,’’’ she admitted reluctantly, 


and the van-man shot a triumphant glance at. 


Maria. 

“Put your name ’ere, ma’am,”’ he said con- 
clusively, handing over an inch of greasy pencil 
and converting his knee into a rest for his 
receipt book. 


Miss Selina mechanically obeyed, and the 
139 


box was lifted into the hall and the van 
lumbering down the road before she quite 
realised what had befallen her. That she hated 
dogs, loathed cats, and could not tolerate birds 
or children at any price, was her favourite 
boast, and she stared helplessly at her hand- 
maiden across the unwelcome consi enmnent from 
Cornwall. 

Maria responded by tearing off a slat and 
plunging an eager hand into the straw. There- 
from she unearthed a small, quivering, snowy 
ball, with a parti-coloured face, out of which 
two timid brown eyes gazed up into Miss 
Selina’s. 

‘““Dear me!’ the latter observed, experienc- 
ing an unaccustomed thrill as she met their 
plaintive regard. 

‘‘ A fox-terrier ’e is, wire-’aired, and called 
‘Jack,’’’ announced Maria, reading from a 
ticket round the dog’s neck. ‘‘ About six 
weeks old, I should think, ma’am.”’ 

“Really ? Dear me !’’ remarked Miss Selina 
again. ‘‘ Who can have sent me such an 
extraordinary present ? Take it into the 
kitchen with you, Maria, until we find a home 
for it.” 

But Jack edged away from the maid’s 
blandishments on to the voluminous train of 


” 
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the mistress’s gown, and was swept thereon, 
to the accompaniment of Maria’s suppressed 
laughter, into precincts sacred hitherto from 
the contamination of his species. 

Miss Selina turned to close the drawing-room 
door, and looked down. Jack looked up, 
wagecd his tail feebly, and then, rolling silently 
on to his back, presented to the astonished 
lady a view of four deprecatory paws waving 
tremulously in mid-air. 

She surveyed the unaccustomed spectacle 
with a sort of dismay. 

“You naughty little thing !’’ she exclaimed, 
but something in her tone encouraged the culprit 
to make his way to the yielding velvet pile of 
the cosy hearthrug, into which he cuddled down 
with a great sigh of well-being, his moist, 
quivering, black nose stretched out on his 
forepaws, and his eyelids blinking dreamily at 
the beautiful dancing flames. But he was very 
young and loncly, and very, very hungry, and 
presently Miss Selina, absorbed in her book, 
and oblivious of his presence, felt a warm and 
coaxing movement on the thin kid of her shoe. 
The busy red tongue was suddenly stilled as 
she put her foot out of reach, and the small 
white body squirmed guiltily under the severity 
of her glance —a glance which became gradually 
tinged with amusement. 

“‘ Its ears are like bits of plush,”’ she reflected, 
and touched one daintily with her finger-tips. 
which Jack, ccasing to humiliate himself, 
promptly caressed. 

And then he stopped and whimpered, and 
licked again, with an urgent appeal in his quaint 
black-and-white face. 

“Why !’’ said Miss Selina, stricken 
with remorse, and she rang the bell violently. 
“Maria, ask cook for a bone. This poor 
creaturce’s so famished, it’s trying to eat my 
slipper !”’ 

Maria tittered. 

“’E can’t gnaw bones, ma’am,a mite like that. 
°E’ll ’ave to ’ave ‘ Spratt’s ’ soaked in milk.”’ 

“ Sprats ?”’ repeated Miss Selina in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Are you sure ?”’ 

‘“Spratt’s biscuits. But bread will do till 
we get them. Of course, you won’t ’ave ‘1m 
fed in ’cre, ma’am ?”’ 

“Yes,” with repressive dignity. “It is 
quite a puppy, we must remember. It can be 
trained when it is old enough to understand, 
by the person to whom we give it.”’ 

And Maria, who was wise in the ways of the 
canine tribe, smiled sceptically as she departed 
on her errand. 


Jack, more than content with his company 
and surroundings, and blissfully unconscious 
that he had turned a small and extremely con- 
servative world upside down, lapped up his 
appetising repast, and cleaned his plate after- 
wards with a deliberate thoroughness that 
excited the keenest admiration in the beholders 

He was carefully bestowed that night in an 
old box in the kitchen, and covered with a 
blanket, but the dawn found him curled up on 
the mat at Miss Selina’s door, with the result 
that when the next evening came his flattered 
owner diffidently mentioned his irresponsible 
puppyhood again to Maria, and provided a 
cushion for him in a corner of her dressing- 
room. 

“Er, mind you, that can’t abide dogs!” 
said Maria, apostrophising space. 

Jack grew stouter and stronger as the days 
slipped by. He developed many interesting 
and astounding traits, and the vexed question 
as to whether the butcher or the baker should 
be invited to take him away dropped, by com- 
mon consent, into abeyance. He haunted Miss 
Selina as faithfully as her shadow. He con- 
torted his supple body in delirious ecstasy 
when she returned after the shortest of absences ; 
he crawled to her feet in a very agony of abase- 
ment when conscious that he had incurred her 
displeasure ; he preceded her proudly, waving 
his plumy tail, when he walked abroad in her 
company. 

‘FE didn’t ’ave enough bit off it,’’ Maria once 
remarked critically, anent that same handsome 
appendage. 

““ But?’ echoed her mistress, with wide eyes, 
and Maria, who had a love for the gruesome 
and a gamekeeper for a brother, went into de- 
tails that curdled Miss Selina’s blood. 

‘““°F’d never take a prize, wouldn’t one of 
’is breed, with a tail like a fox’s brush, though 
I daresay.”’ she concluded, with a speculative 
glance at the unconscious Jack, “ that it isn’t 
too late now to ’ave a piece off.” 

Just then the tail banged the ground joyously, 
and two trustful, affectionate eyes sought Miss 
Selina’s. 

‘‘ He’ll do very well as he is,” the latter said 
hurriedly. ‘I don’t care about having him 
take prizes.”’ 

A month later the mistress of ‘‘The Grotto ”’ 
received a letter—a letter written on very thick 
notepaper, in a fine bold hand, and fastened 
with an imposing seal. Maria had seen such 
missives before, and knew that they came from 
a retired major, who lived at ‘‘ Gretna,” in the 
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street behind, and between whom and them- 
selves existed a feud of several years’ standing. 
The Major kept St. Bernards, which bayed in- 
cessantly during the night, and during the day 
buried bones and other treasures in Miss Selina’s 
neat flower-beds; and the notes, in the third 
person, that had passed between ‘‘ The Grotto ”’ 
and ‘‘ Gretna ”’ on these subjects had not been 
exactly conducive to amicable relations. The 
tenant of ‘‘ Gretna,’’ however, had been away 
for some time with all his household, and there 
had been no cause of complaint. Why, then, 
was he writing ? Maria was consumed with 
cunosity. 

‘‘ Jack belongs to the Major,’’ said Miss 
Selina at last in a stifled voice and with her back 
to her maid. ‘‘ He sent him home, it seems, 
from where he was staying. The name, you 
remember, was torn off the label, and what we 
took for ‘Grotto’ was evidently meant for 
‘Gretna.’ You—you'd better take him round.”’ 

And Maria, conscious that no words of hers 
were equal to the occasion, silently obeyed. 

But she held a lengthy conversation with the 
Major when she arrived at her destination, and 
in the course of it he inquired if she had not 
lived a long time with Miss Pinkerton. 

‘* Since before ’er pa and ma died,’’ was the 
ready response, “and ’er bark’s worse than ’er 
bite is w’at I always say of our Miss Sclina. 
Twenty years we've been together, and the same 
age we are too—thirty-eight come Saturday.”’ 

The Major stroked the grey moustache that 
hid his smile. 

‘‘ A charming age—the most charming age,”’ 
he commented, with emphasis, and a gallant 
bow, basely making a traitor on the spot of 
the messenger from the enemy’s camp. 

Maria returned to *‘The Grotto ’’ elated and 
voluble. 

“And ’e said, ma’am, that ladies of thirty- 
eight are the charmingest age of all ! ’’ she con- 
cluded exultantly. 

Miss Selina sat down heavily in the nearest 
chair. 

“ He said ? You told—the Major——” 

‘““It—it just happened to be mentioned 
casual-like,’’ faltered Maria, a little frightened 
at the expression on her mistress’ face. 

“ You can go,”’ said Miss Selina, with a gesture 
of despair. 

“He knows that—and I could pass for thirty 
any day—and ’’—she averted her gaze from the 
deserted hearthrug—‘“ he’s got Jack!” 

Two large tears welled up into her eyes and 
splashed down on her folded hands. 


‘“ It—seems as though—he’d got every- 
thing.” 

But the next morning the Major’s man, 
dragging Jack, sullen and suspicious, at the end 
of a chain, was shown into her breakfast-room. 

“The Major’s compliments, ma’am, and the 
dog has eaten nothing since he was fetched 
over,” he reported gravely. ‘“‘ Also,’’ with a 
glance at Jack straining at his leash in a fine 
frenzy, ‘“‘I wasinstructed to say he made night 
hideous, and if you could see your way, ma’am, 
to keep him e . 

“Oh, Iwill! Tell the Major I got quite used 
to him. I—+in fact, I rather missed him; and 
don’t you think ’’—anxiously—“‘ that he’ll hang 
himself ? ”’ 

So the prisoner, who really was in some danger 
of strangulation, was set free, and the man 
walked thoughtfully away from the scene that 
ensued. 

‘‘ Well ?” inquired the Major. 

‘Well, sir,’’ drily, ‘‘ she was pretty glad to 
see him—that is, for a person that’s set against 
dogs.” 

And, of course, when the erstwhile enemics 
met they stopped and exchanged a few guarded 
words about Jack, who, later, after the manner 
of his kind, contracting distemper, was a cause 
of further and frequent consultations. 

When he was convalescent, and bottles of 
medicine and embrocation no longer in request, 
the Major took to bringing his pipe instead, and 
strolling round the garden with Miss Selina 
while he smoked it, and his dogs, under Jack’s 
jealous supervision, disinterred their treasures 
from the flower-beds. 

Last of all, one day, the Major announced, 
quite seriously, that he had discovered that 
Jack was extremely valuable, and he wanted him 
back. And when Miss Selina seemed indignant, 
and not a little disappointed in him, he added 
that it was his firm conviction that all the chains 
that ever were wouldn't keep Jack at ‘“‘ Gretna ”’ 
unless she were there too, and so, would she——’”’ 

Well, it’s an old story now, and no business of 
yours or mine, but folks declare that there was 
one summer’s morning on which Miss Selina 
Pinkerton looked considerably under thirty, and 
that the principal toast on that same auspicious 
occasion was in honour of a certain wire-haired 
fox-terricr answering to the name of “ Jack.”’ 
And when some captious body cavilled at his 
long, white, bushy tail, and spoke disrespect- 
fully of the feathering ornament, the Major 
raised his glass of lemonade again and drank : 

** To the Flag of Truce!’ 
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SOME NONCONFORMIST PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By F. M. Holmes. 


i VERY boy given to Mill Hill is a boy 
gained to the Empire.’”’ Thus wrote 
with enthusiasm an old Milthillian 
some months ago to Dr. McClure, the 

present Headmaster ; and, allowing for pardon- 

able exaggeration, there is unquestionable truth 
in the sentiment. 
Numbers of boys have gone forth from the 
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famous school to 
honourable part in_ public 
affairs, and to constitute a 
noble tradition for their suc- 
cessors to follow. 

Sir Ernest M. Satow, 
G.C.M.G., the British Minister 
at Pekin, is an old Millhillian, 
as also were the late Sir Walter 
Medhurst and Horatio Nelson 
Lay, C.B., who were both in 
the Chinese diplomatic ser- 
vice, Mr. Lay, 
about 1864, negotiating the 
first Japanese loan. 

A boyish escapade is still told of Lay. He 
and another lad ran away from school—for a 
‘* lark,’’ as boys would say—and were nearly ex- 


play an 


moreover, 


pelled for their fun, a punishment which put 
quite a different complexion on the affair for 
them. They fled to Euston, and thence to 
Birmingham, where they were recognised by 
their school-caps and sent back like pro- 
verbial bad pennies. 

Henry SHaw is another great name in the 
annals of Mill Hill, though he transferred his 
doings to America. He prac- 
tically founded the great city 
of St. Louis, and bequeathed 
it a million pounds sterling, 
as well as botanical gardens 
and parks. St. Louis cele- 
brates a Thanksgiving Day 
in his memory every year; 
and Mill Hill sent a number 
of large and beautiful photo- 
graphs of itself to the St. 
Louis Exhibition of 1904, to 
show the world the beautiful 
where Shaw was 
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place 
trained. 
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He developed his taste for botany at Mill 


Hill. The ground at one time belonged to 
Peter Collinson, an eminent botanist in his 
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day, who planted here a number of exotic and 
other trees. A fine cedar dates back to 1682, 
and Linnzus, who visited Collinson, planted 
two cedars which flourish like their companion 
to beautify the headmaster’s lawn. 

Sir Samuel Davenport, K.C.M.G., whose 
name is famous in the history of South Australia, 
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was a boy here, as also was Herbert Ward, one 
of Stanley’s assistants in Africa. Sir William 
Henry Wills, M.P., who defrayed nearly all the 
cost of the beautiful new school-chapel ; Mr. T. 
McKinnon Wood, an ex-Chairman of the London 
County Council; Mr. Albert Spicer, with his 
brothers, Alderman Evan Spicer, L.C.C., and 
Mr. George Spicer, Mr. Alfred Hutton, M.P., 
and Mr. Alfred Davies, M.P., were all Mill 
Hill boys; and there is a tradition that 
the present Alderman Spicer discovered 
“Purgatory.” That is, in rambling one day 
beneath the spacious buildings, he, greatly 
daring, gave rein to his inquiring mind by 
taking down some bricks, and discovered a 
series of dark, subterranean passages suggestive 
of numerous mysterious adventures to enter- 
prising boys. 

Science, law, and literature claim a long list 
of representatives. Professor James Challis, 


one of the discoverers of the planet Neptune ; 
Professor Crum Brown, an ex-President of 
the Chemical Society ; Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith, 
Vice-Chancellor of London University ; Sir R. 
Thorne Thorne, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; and Dr. A. C. 
Haddon, F.R.S., of Cambridge, are all old 
Millhillians, as was Judge Talfourd, who wrote 
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the famous tragedy ‘‘Ion,’? and to whom 
Dickens dedicated his immortal Pickwick. 

Among others are Mr. T. E. Scrutton, K.C., 
past President of the Union at Cambridge, and 
Nathaniel Micklem, K.C., who occupied a 
similar post at Oxford ; A. R. Ropes, who under 
his assumed name of Adrian Ross, writes comic 
verses before breakfast and edits French and 
Latin classics afterwards; J. E. C. Bodley, 
author of the book on “France’’; Owen 
Seaman, a contributor to the merry pages of 
‘‘Mr. Punch’’; and Harold Harley, better 
known as Mark Ambient; while among 
the earlier pupils were James Fraser, who 
founded Fraser’s Magazine ; and Thomas 
Walker, for some time editor of the Datly 
News. 

Although a great Nonconformist and unde- 
nominational school, clergymen of the Church 
of England have been trained within its 
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hospitable walls. The late Canon Gandell of 
Wells, and Professor of Arabic at Oxford ; the 
late Canon Rawson Birks, of Ely, and Professor 
at Cambridge; Canon Coulson of Truro; 
G. M. Innes, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 
Ontario; and Bishop Jacobson of Chester, 
the predecessor of Bishop Jayne were all 
boys here. 

Of Nonconformist ministers and missionaries 
there is no lack, among them being the Rev. 
Arnold Thomas, an ex-Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union; Dr. S. L. Hart, of 
Hankow; the Rev. Arnold Foster, a London 
Society’s missionary in China, where ho 
cultivates very friendly relations with his 
old school contemporary, Sir Ernest Satow ; 
the Rev. Henry Carter, who succeeded Dr. 
Berry at Wolverhampton ; the late Dr. Edward 
White ; and Dr. Sidney Robert Webb, a 
Baptist medical missionary who died on the 
Congo; while to these may be added Mr. 
Herbert Marnham, Treasurer of the Baptist 
Union. 

All these are names which add lustre to the 
glory of the old school. and afford a valuable 
stimulus to the lads who come after them. 

Moreover, it was at Mill Hill that the great 
English Dictionary was commenced. Dr. Mur- 
ray was for fifteen years an assistant master 
here, and he erected a building in the grounds 
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where. he began his great task. He gave the 
apartment to the boys as a reading room when 
he departed to Oxford, and, the structure 
having been des:royed by fire, a new edifice 
was erected by the old boys and opened by 
Mr. Bryce on December 18th, 1903. 

An inscription, in bronze repoussé work, 
covered with gold, is placed over the fireplace, 
on either side of a fine portrait of Dr. Murray, 
and sets forth the circumstances very clearly. 
‘“This building,” it reads, ‘‘is dedicated ‘to 
the use of the boys of Mill Hill School that it 
may preserve the memory of the work here of 
James Augustus Henry Murray, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., who began the English Dictionary in a 
building of which this takes the place. It is by 
courtesy called the Murray Scriptorium.”’ 

The school, a group of fine buildings, stands 
on the crest of a hill, over four hundred feet 
high, just ten miles north of Charing Cross ; 
and its beautiful playing fields extend for some 
seventy acres toward the south It was 
originally established in 1807, when Noncon- 
formists were excluded from the ancient 
Universities, and was reconstituted on broad 
undenominational lines under a scheme in 
Chancery in 1869. 

In the beautiful chool chapel service is 
conducted by Dr. McClure, and in his absence 
by such men as the Rev. Silvester Horne, 
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the Rev. W. B. Selbie, Dr. Forsyth, of 
Hackney College, or Dr. John Brown, late 
of Bedford. Not a few Anglican lads are 
among the pupils, their parents evidently 
having full faith that their particular views 
will not be tampered with and undermined. 
A project is also on foot for old Mill- 
hillians to establish a mission and boys’ club 
in connection with Whitefield’s Congregational 
Church in Tottenham Court Road, of which 
church Mr. Horne is the pastor. 

In many respects, M:) rill may be taken as 
typical of several Nonconformist public schools. 
The Leys at Cambridge, founded in 1875 by 
prominent Wesleyans, to furnish a high-class 
education under Christian, but not sectarian, 
influences, is, however, still too young to have 
produced a long list of boys who have after- 
wards become famous, but a tender memory 
will always remain of one among them, named 
Edwin Bainbridge, who died a heroic death. 

He was travelling in New Zealand, not very 
long after leaving the Leys, when he was 
present at the volcanic eruption of Mount 
Tarawera in June, 1886. Though not twenty 
years of age, he showed the greatest bravery, 
gathering the frightened people in the hotel 
around him, praying with them, and encour- 
aging them to the end. A quantity of mud 


of old Leysians, as 


and ashes fell on the hotel, and his mangled 
body was afterwards found beneath the ruins. 

Several of the old boys are taking places in 
the scientific pursuits of the day, while, as 
showing that athletics are fully cultivated on 
the playing fields, several others have distin- 
guished themselves as International players 
at football and lacrosse. Bainbridge himself 
took the record high jump for public schools in 
1884—namely, five fect six and a quarter 
inches. 

But perhaps the most remarkable point of 
interest just now connected with the school 
is the Leysian Mission in the City Road, 
London. This superb building will cost 
over £110,000, and will include a settlement 
well as a_ settle- 
ment of other Christian workers, and pro- 
vide accommodation for a variety of social, 
religious, and philanthropic agencies, including 
a medical mission. The distinctive mark of 
this enterprise is, in the opinion of the Rev. 
W. T. A. Barber, the excellent Headmaster, 
the manner in which the actual work has been 
done by the old boys themselves. 

Within the last few years the shareholders 
in several Nonconformist schools have sacri- 
ficed their rights, in order to turn the properties 
into public schools administered under a trust. 
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Such has been the case with the well-known 
establishment at Bishop’s Stortford, founded in 
1868, and formerly known as a Nonconformist 
Grammar School. 

The first Headmaster was the Rev. Richard 
Alliott, M.A., whose father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather were all Nonconformist 
ministers; and among his pupils were the 
now eminent Baptist ministers, the Revs. J. 
W. Ewing and W. E. Blomfield, Mr. C. D. 
Whittaker, the Headmaster of Taunton, and 
Mr. W. B. Hayward, the Head- 


master of Blackheath Mission- 
ary School. « 
Like some other Noncon- 


formist schools, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford is beautifully situated. It 


stands on rising ground on the outskirts of 
the town, less than an hour by railway from 
Liverpool Street station, its grounds and playing 
fields being more than seven acres in extent 
and boasting a large and costly swimming bath 

Under the headship of Mr. F. S. Young, M.A., 
himself an old boy and a former science master 
at Mill Hill, many improvements have been 
effected. The keynote of its discipline may 
be found in the words, “‘ Trust the boys,’’ and 
to this end the monitorial system prevails 
throughout. Mr. Young evidently cherishes 
the highest ideals for his school, and the recent 
changes in its government having given him a 
great opportunity, he is determined to render 
his college second to none among its contem- 
poraries. 

From Bishop's Stortford in the east we may 
pass to Taunton in the west. Originated in 


1847, and known for some time as the Indepen- 
dent College, Taunton School has recently been 
reconstituted, and is now administered by 
trustees. The Congregational and _ Baptist 
Unions, the General Assembly of the Calvinistic 
Methodist Church of Wales, and other repre- 
sentative Free Church bodies appoint governors. 


FOOTBALL AT TAUNTON SCHOOL. 


But, as at Mill Hill, lads belonging to the 
Church of England are found among the pupils, 
and they regularly attend St. James’s Church. 
Few Wesleyans come hither, because Queen’s 
College, Taunton, is a most excellent Wesleyan 
school. 

Mr. C. D. Whittaker, M.A. and LL.M., whose 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather were 
all in turn deacons of the Baptist Church at 
Harlow, was appointed Head in 1899, and has 
been described as a ‘‘ born teacher.’’ The 
numbers thronging the school are so great 
that schemes of extension are now engaging 
the governing body. 

Taunton can boast of old boys who have 
become famous and played a part in public 
affairs. Sir Samuel Gniffith, G.C.M.G., Lord 
Chief Justice of Queensland and President of 
the Australasian Federal Council, 1888 to 1893, 
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isan old Tauntonian, as is also James Johnson 
Hoyle, of Johannesburg, legal adviser to Lord 
Roberts during the Transvaal War; and Cap- 
tain Greenfield, killed with Wilson’s patrol in 
the Matabele War. 

Professor James Sully, late Grote Professor 
of Philosophy of Mind and Logic at University 
College, London; Professor J. Symington, of 
Edinburgh, and now at Belfast; Sir Robert 
Symes, six times Lord Mayor of Bristol; Sir 
Herbert Ashman, also Lord Mayor of the same 
great city ; Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P.; the Rev. 
Poole Balfern, a Baptist missionary who died on 
the Congo ; Harry Benson, who gained a gold 
medal at the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester, and now a Government expert in 
fruit culture in Australia ; <‘rank Holmes, the 
swimmer ; and Dr. A. E. Tovey, D.Sc. London, 
and now a member of the Cowley Fathers, 
are allon Taunton’s roll of fame. 

Dr. R. F. Horton is an old boy of Tettenhall, 
a great Nonconformist public school in the 
Midlands, though he also went to Shrewsbury. 
Mr. C. E. Shaw, M.P. for Stafford, and Mr. J. Ll. 
Morgan, M.P. for Carmarthen, West, were also 
lads at Tettenhall, while many of its old pupils 
are now filling honourable positions in the 
leading professions and various branches of 
industry. 

Among the founders in 1863 was Dr. R. W. 
Dale, and a bright memory, passing now into 
tradition, is cherished of the late Dr. C. A. 


ditt 


Berry, who until his illness never missed a 
Tettenhall Speech Day. He loved, he said, to 
keep in touch with the youngsters. Not 
infrequently he would appear unexpectedly 
at the school, when he would be at once 
surrounded by a throng of boys, at whom he 
would launch his playful shafts of humour. 

Tettenhall is seated on a hill not very far 
distant from Wolverhampton, having an open 
stretch of country to the west, and within easy 
reach of Boscobel, the Severn at Bridgnorth, 
and the Wrekin in Shropshire. Like Taunton 
and Bishop’s Stortford the school has been, 
or is now being, placed under a trust, while the 
whole tone of the arrangements under Mr. J. H. 
Haydon, the Head, is set by the principles 
governing public school life. 

Farther north is Silcoates, near Wakefield, 
sometimes known as the Northern Congrega- 
tional School, and surrounded by spacious 
grounds about a hundred acres in extent. The 
buildings were unfortunately destroyed by fire 
in the spring of 1904, but the committee 
recommended that the school be carried on 
in temporary premises until new buildings be 
erected. Dr. Guinness Rogers hails from 
Silcoates, as also does Sir George Newnes, 
M.P., who presented his old school with a 
large organ; Mr. W. T. Stead ; Mr. Theodore 
C. Taylor, M.P.; Professor L. C. Miall, of 
Yorkshire College ; Alderman F. W. Lawson, 
Mayor of Hornsey; Dr. Caleb Scott, late 
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Principal of Lancashire Independent College ; 
Dr. D. W. Simon, Principal of the United 
College, Bradford ; the late Mr. E. L. Godkin, 
who, migrating to America, became an eminent 
New York journalist ; and Mr. T. A. Yonge, 
M.A., its present highly successful Head- 
master. 

The school is governed by a committee 
annually elected by the subscribers, and a 
feature is the number of Congregational 
ministers’ sons who attend; but a special 


gregational ministers is situated at Milton 
Mount, Gravesend, while schools for the sons 
and daughters of missionaries, both Baptist 
and Congregational—or, indeed, of other de- 
nominations should they desire to attend— 
are situated respectively at Blackheath and 
Sevenoaks. The Society of Friends has also 
an excellent school at Ackworth, with which 
Silcoates frequently contends in friendly rivalry 
at cricket. 

We are not, however, describing Noncon- 
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school for these lads is the well-known founda- 
tion at Caterham, formerly at Lewisham, which 
dates from 1811, twenty years before the 
founding of Silcoates. Sir John R. Robinson, 
who was so long and honourably connected with 
The Daily News, was an old boy of Lewisham, 
and maintained an interest in its welfare 
to the last, giving it prizes and donations. 
Sons of laymen are now admitted, and with 
its beautiful surroundings and scholastic suc- 
cesses under its Head, the Rev. Horace E. 
Hall, it is an establishment of which any 
denomination may well be proud. 

The sister school for the daughters of Con- 


formist schools as a whole. We have been 
chiefly concerned with some of the more promi- 
nent foundations entitled to the term “ public,’’ 
both from the nature of their government and 
from their internal management and discipline. 
The half-dozen or so here principally mentioned 
have much in common—tlarge buildings, spacious 
playing fields, development of athletics, and 
a determination fully to meet the educational 
requirements of the time. Well-equipped and 
wisely progressive, they take a notable part in 
that public school system to which England 
owes so much, and of which we as a nation are 
so proud. 
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A Complete Story 


TALL, fair, sunburnt man 
sat in a chair at the 
War Office, beside «he 
desk of one of the per- 
manent officials. 

‘“‘ By the way, Major 
Bassett,’’ said the secre- 
tary, ‘“‘ we have a letter 
here for you. Know- 

ing that your furlough was going to begin, I 

thought you were pretty sure to sail from 

Calcutta before it could reach you, if we 

posted it, so we kept it till we should hear from 

you. I hope we did right.” 

“Quite right, thanks,’’ said the Major, as 
he took the letter. ‘‘ Brent, Sanghurst, and 
Brent, Solicitors,’ he muttered to himself, 
Treading the embossed lettering on the flap of 
the envelope. ‘‘ Now I wonder what on earth 
they can want with me.” | 

A clerk coming in at that moment to speak 
to the secretary, he took the opportunity of 
Opening his letter. And when the official 
turned to him again, five minutes later, he was 
still staring at the blue-tinted sheet before 
him, as if he had a difficulty in understanding 
its contents. His face had a bewildered look, 
which induced the secretary to say to him: 

“IT hope you have no bad news ?” 

“No,” said the other in an absent way. 
Then, rousing himself, ‘‘In fact, most people 
would call it very good news. It seems that 
a distant cousin of mine, whom I knew only 
by name, has died intestate, and I am his 
heir-at-law. There is a fine old house, called 
Croft Abbey, down in Wiltshire, and an estate 


With a rent-roll of some four or five thousand 
@ year,” 


a Whew ' 


Congratulate you, I’m sure. But 


by John K. Leys. 


I suppose we shall lose you for the army. You 
won’t think of returning to India, at any rate.” 

““Probably not. But I won’t send in my 
papers just yet, at all events. The fact is, 
I haven’t taken it in as yet. I can’t fancy 
myself a rich man.”’ 

““Oh, you'll get used to it in time,” said the 
secretary, witha laugh that had a touch of envy 
in it, as he held out his hand. 

Bassett left the War Office like a man in a 
dream. He knew in a vague sort of way that 
the whole world had suddenly changed for him ; 
but the shock was still too great to leave him 
capable of any very keen sensation of pleasure. 
But after he had paid a visit to the solicitors 
he was better able to realise his good fortune, 
and he was seized with a desire to catch hold 
of someone, no matter who, and bid him re- 
joice with him. He had an intense craving for 
sympathy, but there was no one to whom he 
could turn. He was an orphan, without either 
brother or sister. Nearly all his friends were 
those he had made in India; he knew no one 
in London to whom he could unbosom himself. 
The next day, after an almost sleepless night, 
he went down to Wiltshire to enter upon his 
inheritance. 


BOUT a mile from Croft Abbey, on the 
N side of a breezy hill, stood a house 


scarcely larger than a big cottage, 

called ‘‘ The High Firs.’’ Mrs. Aycliffe, 
the present tenant, had chosen that name, 
partly because a clump of pine trees on the hill 
made it appropriate, partly because she con- 
sidered that it would look remarkably well at 
the top of a sheet of notepaper. Mrs. Aycliffe 
had lived there for nearly a year with her two 
daughters, Evelyn and Hilda. She was a half- 
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sister of Mr. Algernon Bassett, the late 
Squire—half-sister on the mother’s side, and 
so out of the line of succession. But she and 
her daughters had naturally expected that the 
estate would have been left to them by will, 
and when they were told that it must go toa 
distant cousin of whom they had never heard 
before they suffered a keen and bitter dis- 
appointment. 

The new heir was in the army, and he was in 
India. That was all they knew about him. 
Some weeks passed, and then they heard that 
the new owner of the Abbey had arrived. 

The very next day,as Mrs. Aycliffe, astout and 
still handsome woman of fifty, was lying down 
in her bedroom after luncheon, while Evelyn 
read to her, Hilda, the second daughter, came 
into the room, a quecr smile on her face, holding 
a card gingerly -etween the tips of her pretty 
fingers. | 

“The wretch himself !’’ she exclaimed in a 
mock tragic voice, half in jest and half in 
earnest. ‘‘I suppose he is quite right to call, 
and yet it does look so impertinent. As if 
we wanted to know him! As if we could 
possibly do anything but hate him!”’ 

“Hush, dear! The door is open. He may 
hear you! ”’ cried her moti:er. 

“IT don’t care if he does! ”’ . 

Evelyn, a slender and very pretty girl, rather 
above the middle height, with a quantity of 
soft, dark hair and a snow-white complexion, 
closed her book and laid it aside. ‘' I suppose 
you must go down, mammie,”’ she said, turn- 
ing to her mother. 

“IT suppose so; but you had better come 
with me. Hilda needn’t, unless she likes.’’ 

“I don’t like,” said Hilda shortly, so the 
two went down together. 

““He is very nice-looking,’’ was Evelyn’s 
first thought, as Major Bassett took her hand 
and smiled in her face. ‘‘ But why aoes he 
smile like that ? Can he really imagine that 
we can be glad to see him, or can ever be 
really friendly with him ?” was her second. 
She sat down on a chair as distant as the narrow 
limits of the room permitted, and left her 
mother to do the talking. 

The conversation was of rather a formal 
character, for the Major soon perceived that 
he was not very welcome. It ranged over 
many subjects—the aspect of the country in 
its summer dress, the shameful scarcity of 
trains, the distance to the nearest church, and 
so forth But nothing that was said remained 
in the Major’s memory except a few sentences 


that were exchanged shortly before he took 
his leave. 

“I never was more surprised in my life,’ 
he said, ‘‘ than when I got the lawyer’s letter 
telling me that I was the squire’s heir.’ 

“It was a surprise to us also,’’ said the lady 
coldly. ‘‘ You know that we lived at the Abbey 
until we came to this house about a year ago ?”’ 

‘‘T have heard so,’’ said Major Bassett, flush- 
ing as he spoke. 

‘“Yes. My brother was much older than I 
am. My father, you understand, married his 
mother, after she had been a widow for some 
years. He was an artist, and a man of genius, 
and I may say the same of my husband; 
but in each case public recognition was lacking, 
and at my husband's death we all three came 
to the Abbey and made our home there. 
About a year ago, secing that my children were 
quite grown up, I came to the conclusion that 
we had better have an establishment of our 
own '’—she did not think it necessary to 
mention that she had left the Abbey in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with her half-brother— 
“and so I took this cottage. But we still 
thought of the Abbey as in a sense our home, 
so you Can scarcely wonder if we look upon you 
as something of an interloper.”’ 

This was said with a smile that prevented 
the Major from taking open offence at her 
words ; but there was more acid than sweet 
in the smile, and he felt painfully embarrassed. 
Evelyn coloured ; she could hardly have told 
why. . 

“I think it is scarcely fair to visit the sins 
of the law upon my head,”’ said the young man, 
as pleasantly as he could; ‘“‘ but it does not 
follow that because the law makes rather 
absurd distinctions we should adhere to them. 
Indeed, one object I had in calling, besides a 
desire to make your acquaintance, was to see 
whether we could not come to some amicable 
arrangement by which the law’s inequalities 
might be in some degree remedied. Of course, 
I quite recognise that your position entitles 
you——”’ 

But Mrs. Aycliffe interrupted him. 

“Excuse me, Major Bassett,’’ said she, 
drawn up stiffly and speaking with great pre- 
cision, ‘“‘ my daughters and I are quite agreed 
that, our moral claims on my late brother being 
what they are, any payment from you to us 
would really be in the nature of a charitable 
donation as 

‘‘T assure you, Mrs. Aycliffe, such a thought 
never entered my head '”’ 


“*The woman turned, uttered a shriek, and fell swooning upon the floor.”—)). 43. 
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‘Which, of course, it would not be in our 
power to accept,’’ went on the lady, speaking 
with yet greater precision of accent and severity 
of manner. “If you think we would, under 
any Circumstances, accept an allowance from 
you, you are greatly mistaken.” 

“Of course we are obliged to you for your 
kind intention,’ put in a low voice from the 
other side of the room, and Frank Bassett 
started, for he had forgotten that anyone was 
there, and looked round without replying. 
Evelyn was looking at him out of her great 
dark eyes, simply regarding him without emo- 
tion of any kind. She looked at him as she 
might have looked at a boy caught in a fault, 
with a certain grave disapproval—or so he 
fancied. 

“Of course,’”’ echoed Mrs. Aycliffe, and he 
felt sure that an ironic ring was in her voice. 

“I ought not to have mentioned the matter 
to you,”’ said the Major in a hurried, apologetic 
tone, as he rose and got hold of his hat. “I 
ought to have approached this subject through 
my solicitors.”’ 

‘“It would have made no difference if you 
had,”’ Mrs. Aycliffe assured him ; and without 
offering him their hands, mother and daughter 
bade him a formal adieu. 

No sooner had he gone than Mrs. Aycliffe 
broke down. 

“Oh, my darling !’’ she cried, clasping her 
daughter to her breast. ‘I fear, I fear that 
by my insensate pride I have done Hilda and 
you a very bad turn! If I had flattered and 
fawned upon him, as some would have done, 
I daresay I could have got him to make us a 
handsome allowance. Now, of course, we shall 
see no more of him. It is all my fault; I 
ought to have been more politic.” 

“Don’t cry, mother; you did quite nght,” 
said Evelyn. 

“Even a hundred a year would have meant 
so much to ns!” wailed the mother. ‘ And, 
of course all prospect of your being able to 
go and study art in London or anywhere else 
is at an end now.” 

The girl said no more. She was too near 
the verge of tears herself to be able to play 
the part of comforter. 

Meantime, the new Squire was striding along 
the lane that led to the Abbey, savagely smiting 
the heads of the tall weeds that lined his path, 
without in the least knowing what he was doing. 

“Nasty, ill-conditioned woman!” he was 
saying to himself. ‘‘ The law gave her the 
money the Squire left, just as it gave me the 


land. I was willing to do something to remedy 
the mequality, as I have by far the larger 
share; but it’s quite evident that they are 
as proud as Lucifer. As for the girl, she 
is a bit of a beauty, with her pale, clear 
complexion and great dark eyes; but she 
hates me, that’s evident. And perhaps it is 
only natural: I must be to them—what was 
it the old lady called me ?—an interloper, 
that’s it. Oh, hang it! What does their ill- 
nature matter to me? I shan’t- go there a 
second time, and as likely as not it may be 
years before we meet again. So much the 
better for all concerned.’’ 


ROFT ABBEY was a very old house, 
(* partly built of brick, partly of stone. 
It stood on rising ground, and com- 
manded in front a wide prospect of 
fields and fallows, mingled here and there with 
clumps of woodland. Behind the little hill 
on which the old Abbey had been built was a 
steep ascent which led to higher hills, shelter- 
ing it from the northandeast. It wasa delight- 
ful old place, and the Major spent some happy 
days in discovering its beauties. 

The one unpleasant thought was that his 
good fortune had caused bitter disappointment 
to Mrs. Aycliffe and her daughters, and he 
would gladly have parted with a good slice 
of his yearly income by way of making amends. 
Indeed, he had again made advances in this 
direction, this time through his solicitors, but 
these advances had been so coldly received 
that he felt that for the present, at all events, 
nothing could be done in that direction. 

One morning, about three months after his 
return to England, as he was sitting in the 
library after breakfast, his housekeeper came 
to him as usual, and, having received her weekly 
payments, much to his surprise hinted that if 
it was quite convenient to him she would like 
to resign her post. 

““Indeed, Mrs. 
“Is anything wrong ? 
complain of ?”’ 

‘““ Nothing in the world, sir—that 1s to say, 
nothing in an ordinary way of speaking ; and 
I’m sure a kinder master o 

‘‘ But something is wrong in an extraordinary 
way of speaking ?”’ 

«*“You may call it that, sir. At least, I’ve 
never lived before in a house that was haunted.”’ 

The Major burst into a laugh. 


Poole !’’ cried the Major. 
Have you anything to 
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‘*My good woman, I have no doubt halt 
the old houses in England are haunted, if you 
bel-eve all you hear.”’ 

‘‘ T’ve heard a little too much, sir,’’ said Mrs. 
Poole. ‘I can’t sleep at nights for a continual 
tap-tap-tapping that goes on in the room 
underneath mine, and only last night the door 
of that room, which I knew I had left shut, 
was standing wide open!” 

“Ghosts go through doors—no need to open 
them. But to show you how nonsensical all 
this is, kindly move my things into the room 
—which is it ?”’ 

‘We call it the oak chamber, sir—the room 
the last housekeeper died in.” 

“Very good. Have the bedding changed, 
and I will sleep there to-night.” 

It was after eleven that night when he 
ascended the wide staircase, candle in hand, 
and made his way to the oak chamber. He 
found it a larger apartment than its name 
would have suggested, and gloomy as a vault. 
The oak panelling, black with age, was cracked 
and worm-eaten ; the windows were small, and 
deep-sunk in the thick stone wall. In the 
middle of the room stood a huge canopied 
four-post bedstead, with curtains all round it. 

The Major undressed, went to bed, and slept 
soundly til morning. Then he laughed at 
Mrs. Poole, but the good lady was not to be 
convinced. 

And the very next morning she waylaid him 
as he was on his way down to breakfast, and 
told him, with white face and quivering lips, 
that she could not stay another night at the 
Abbey. She had not only heard, she had 
seen ! 

** Nonsense ! 
her master. 

“It was this way, sir. After what you 
said, I thought I ought not to be a coward ; 
and when I heard the tap-tapping begin last 
night 

“Stop! What time of night was it ?”’ 

“‘ Just in the grey of the dawning, sir.” 

““Go on.” 

“Well, when I heard it, I drew on some 
clothes, and ventured out into the passage, 
meaning to go down to the oak chamber, and, 
if I had the strength, go into the room and see 
if anyone was there. But before I got as far, 
just when I had reached the lowest step of the 
stairs, Il saw a woman——” 

‘“‘In a white sheet ?”’ 

“No, sir ; an elderly woman, with long grey 
hair and a dark red shawl. She was gliding 


What have you seen ?”’ cried 


away from me towards the stairs that lead 
down to the first floor—the back staircase, you 
“understand, sir ?’”’ 

“And she went down ?” 

“IT can’t rightly say, sir. 
where I stood, and covered my eyes. 
the strength even to scream.”’ 

Major Bassett saw that the poor woman was 
still trembling from the fright she had re- 
ceived. He patted her shoulder to show his 
sympathy, and asked gravely : 

‘Did you see the woman's face ?”’ 

‘“Only the side face, but I could see it was 
the face of an elderly woman—a woman, I 
should say, past fifty. I did not know it, 
but cook recognised her at once from my 
description.’’ 

‘“ Indeed 2? Who was it, then ?”’ 

“It was the late Squire’s housekeeper, sir 
—Mrs. Blenkinsop. She died just about three 
weeks after the Squire.” © 

The Major felt strongly inclined to laugh, 
but he saw that it was no laughing matter for 
Mrs. Poole; so after thinking a moment he 
said gravely, ‘‘ I'll tell you what, Mrs. Poole. 
This must be seen into. I had better run up 
to London, and bring down someone who 
understands these things better than I do. 
Tell James to have the dog-cart ready to catch 
the four-twenty up train. You had better 
ask a friend, or one of the maids, to sleep in your 
room to-night !”’ 

But Major Bassett did not go to London that 
night. He alighted at the first roadside station, 
dined at the railway inn, and walked leisurely 
home in the autumn twilight, delaying his 
arrival till he knew that the household would 
be in bed. 

Then he shipped into the house by a window 
that he had often thought would be a con- 
venicnt one for a burglar, and, having got hold 
of his revolver and ascertained that it was 
loaded and in working order, he went up to 
the oak chamber. 

Placing the revolver under his pillow, he 
drew the curtains close, and threw himself on 
the top of the bed. 

He kept awake as long as he could, but, 
being rather tired with his walk, towards morn- 
ing he fell asleep. 

The day before he had been reading “* David 
Copperfield,’’ and he dreamt in a confused way 
of the scene in which David, just after his 
mother’s death, visited Mr. Omer, and heard 
‘‘from a little workshop across the yard a 
regular sound of hammering that kept a kind 


I just sank down 
I hadn't 
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of tune: RAT—tat-tat, RAT—tat-tat, RAT— 


tat-tat.’”’ Only the tune had changed. The 
tapping was more even: Rat-tat-tat; Rat- 
tat-tat. 


The Major stirred in his sleep, and listened. 
Surely that was a real hammering, not from 
dreamland! And in a moment Mrs. Poole’s 
story, and his purpose in being there, flashed 
into his mind. He was wide awake. 


Moving with extreme caution, he took out 
his weapon, and, rising to his knees, he parted 
the curtains at the foot of the bed and peered 
out. 

In the grey twilight of the morning he could 
see the figure of a stout, elderly woman, with 
long grey hair hanging in an untidy wisp on 
her neck, overared shawl. She held something 
—he thought it was a small wooden mallet— 
in her hand, and with it she was tapping the 
oak-panelled walls. 

“Stand, or I fire!’’ shouted the Major, 
levelling his weapon. 


The woman turned, uttered a shriek, and 
fell swooning upon the floor. 

The Major sprang to her side, and stood 
staring in helpless amazement. . The grey wig 
had tumbled off, the padding of the figure was 
plain; and through the thickly powdered 
features he recognised the face of Evelyn 
Aycliffe ! 

He lifted her head from the floor, and was 


«The marriage made this will...., 
so much waste paper.’ ”—). 52. 


relieved to hear a shuffling noise outside the 
door. 

“‘Open the door!’ he shouted. It moved 
slowly inward, and he saw the frightened face 
of the housekeeper. 

“This is your ghost,’’ he said. ‘‘ You see 
she has fainted. Help me to lift her on to 
the bed, and make her as comfortable as 
you can. When she is well enough to 
go home, order the brougham and see her 
home yourself. And not a word of this 
to a soul, if you care to stay in my 
service.” 
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IV. 


. FN the afternoon Major Bassett received 
a note from the High Firs. It was very 
short, and signed only with the initials 
“BE. A.” 

“ You will naturally expect an explanation,’ 
wrote Evelyn. ‘If you will call between six 
and seven this evening you shall know all I 
can tell you.” 

To this the Major replied—‘‘I have no wish 
to pry into your secrets, or to force myself 
in any way upon your confidence. I think 
you may depend on the discretion of Mrs. 
Poole. But I am going to London the day 
after to-morrow, and if you wish to examine 
the oak chamber, you are very welcome to do 
so during my absence.” 

The answer to this was—‘‘I would rather 
explain myself to you, if you don’t mind the 
trouble of coming over.’’ So that afternoon 
the Major found himself once more in Mrs. 
Aycliffe’s drawing-room. 

Evelyn looked him straight in the face as 
she gave him her hand; she was very pale, 
and for a moment he had a horrible fear that 
she was about to faint again. But she saw 
it and smiled faintly. 

“Won't you sit down ?”’ she said in a gentle 
tone, that sent a thrill to the Major’s heart. 
“It is not a pleasant thing to confess what 
T have done; but I know I shall not be easy 
in my mind till I have told you everything. 

“You know mamma quite expected that 
she would inherit the Abbey and the estate at 
uncle’s death. Indeed, he told her, some years 
4g0, that he had made a will in her favour. 
But after the funeral no will could be found, 
and the lawyers said that the estate must go 
to you. 

“ About a month ago a young woman came 
fo us—a nurse, who had nursed my uncle in 
his last illness, and after his death attended 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Blenkinsop, who only 
lived three weeks after him. Nurse Agnes— 
that was her name—told us that even before 

’ the Squire’s death Mrs. Blenkinsop was a little 

Cracked, and after he died she became even 
More strange in her manner. She insisted on 
being moved to one of the best bedrooms, say- 
ing that no one had a better right to it than 
she, and hinting that she was in reality the 
Mistress of the house. 

“ Everybody looked upon this as the wander- 
ing of a half-crazy old woman, but just before 


her death she made a statement to Nurse Agnes _ 


that seemed so deliberate and coherent that 
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in spite of a promise of secrecy which she had 
made to the dead woman, the nurse thought 
we ought to know it. 

“She said that she had stolen the will my 
uncle had made years ago in favour of my 
mother, because, she said, it would interfere 
with her rights. Nurse Agnes asked her what 
she had done with it, whether she had burnt 
it; but she answered, ‘ No, they might have put 
me in prison for that. I just hid it here, in 
this room.’ And not another word could the 
nurse get out of her. She died shortly after 
without saying more. 

“Now, the odd thing is, that in that very 
room in which the poor woman was then 
lying, there has always been supposed to be 
a hiding-place behind the old panelling. I 
was told about it when I was a girl, and mother 
had been told of it when she was a girl. What 
was more likely, I said to myself, than that 
the housekeeper—she had been at the Abbey 
for many years—had accidentally come upon 
the means of opening this secret receptacle, 
and had used it as a safe place in which to put 
away the will ? 

“The natural thing to do, you will say, was 
to ask you for permission to search the room ; 
but please remember that we scarcely knew you, 
and could not tell how you might take it. You 
might think it a very cool, not to say an 
impudent thing, to ask you to search your 
house and perhaps demolish a room, in order 
to find what would have the effect of putting 
you out and putting us in. To tell you the 
truth, Major Bassett, my pride would not 
allow me to ask for such a favour ; so, without 
saying a word to my mother or to Hilda, I 
have gone for several nights to the Abbey, 
found my way in by one of the conservatory 
windows that does not shut properly, and 
tapped all the panels in the oak chamber, to 
see whether there was a space behind any of 
them. 

‘““As for the disguise, you may imagine 
that I was not anxious that anyone who. knew 
me should be able to recognise me, so I decided 
to make up as a stout elderly woman. I had 
played the part in a charade last winter, and 
had the wig and other things by me. And it 
struck me that it would be a good thing to 
make up as like Mrs. Blenkinsop herself as I 
could, so that if anyone interfered with me 
they might take me for her ghost. There you 
have the whole story, and I am only sorry 
that I have degraded myself so far as to——” 

The Major laughed, and as the girl looked at 
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his twinkling blue eyes her own filled with 
tears. It was Nature’s way of relieving her 
overstrained nerves. 

“You take all this far too seriously,” said 
the soldier, speaking as lightly as if hidden 
wills and midnight wanderings in search of them 
were the most ordinary things in the world. 
‘Suppose you come over to the Abbey to- 
morrow afternoon, you and Mrs. Aycliffe, or 
you and your sister, and hav, a good hunt for 
the concealed hiding-place. If you like, I will 
help you; but perhaps you would rather be 
by yourselves.”’ 

““Mamma and Hilda know nothing of my 
escapade, for I thought it would be a pity 
to excite their hopes when they would most 
likely be disappointed. Won’t it be better 
to keep it a secret till we know something 
definite ? But I must call on Mrs. Poole one 
day soon to thank her for her kindness to me 
yesterday ; and there is a part of one of the 
walls I should like—but I scarcely—it seems un- 
fair to expect you to allow m ‘i 

She grew red and looked this way and that ; 
and the Major, remembering her hauteur the 
last time he was in the house, was conscious 
of a certain guilty satisfaction. 

“You will please treat the place exactly as 
if it. were your own, Miss Aycliffe,” he said, 
rising. ‘‘I shall tell Mrs. Poole to expect you 
to-morrow.’’ And with that he went away. 

Next day he took good care to be at home, 
and when he thought the operations in the oak 
chamber would be in full swing he went to the 
room and looked in. 

Evelyn, mounted on a tall step-ladder, was 
tapping the panelling near the ceiling, while 
Mrs. Poole held the ladder with one hand and 
clutched the girl’s skirts with the other. 

““Let me help, please !’’ cried the Major, 
and, armed with a big walking stick, he set’ to 
work in a methodical manner, tapping and 
listening with great assiduity. 

It was impossible to keep up the stiffness of 
semi-strangers under the circumstances. They 
chatted, and smiled, and made small jokes and 
laughed at them, quite forgetting that they 
had hitherto considered themselves to be 
enemies. 

“I wish you would come and look at this 
knot,” said the Major; and Evelyn, declining 
his offers of help, slowly descended her step- 
ladder and went to the spot where he had been 
working. 

“A toose knot! What of that ?”’ she said, 
when is pointed it out to her. © 


“But it comes up again when you take 
your finger off!’ he cried, getting a little 
excited at the prospect of finding the hiding- ~ 
place. 

“Keep it pressed in, and see if the panel 
becomes movable,’’ she suggested. It turned 
out that she was right. When the movable 
knot was kept depressed the panel could be 
moved. In a few minutes the Major suc- 
ceeded in slipping it aside, disclosing a small 
Cavity about a foot square. 

They both pressed forward anxiously. 

It was empty ! 

Evelyn could not speak just at first. She 
did not know till that moment how strong had 
been her expectation that the missing will 
would be found; but she mastered herself, 
and turning to the Major with a bright smile, 
held out her hand. 

“IT am quite convinced now that the story 
of a hidden will is all nonsense,’”’ she said. 
“Nurse Agnes need not have taken the trouble 
to remember the wanderings of a half-crazy 
dying woman. So far as I am concerned, the 
game is up.” 

“Thank you for speaking so frankly,’’ said 
the Major. ‘‘ You will allow me to see you 
home ? ”’ 

After a moment’s hesitation she accepted 
his offer ; and from that day there was a tacit 
friendship between the two. 

Such friendships, if they are not interrupted, 
have generally but one ending. The Major’s 
feeling of admiration for the girl’s beauty and 
high spirit and intelligence grew stronger every 
day; and at length, one afternoon, when 
her mother and Hilda were out, he formally 
declared his love and asked her to marry him. 

The answer was long in coming—very long, 
so long that the Major’s hopes grew dim. 

““Iam very sorry, Major Bassett, for I like 
you—indeed, now that we know you, we all 
like you. But liking is not love.” 

“But it will—it must come!” cried the 
Major, for he knew the girl’s steadfast nature, 
and feared that she would never change. 
“Only give me what you can, and give me time 
to win the rest,’’ he begged. But Evelyn was 
firm. No man should marry her out of pity 
for her deserted and half-destitute condition. 
That was the way the wilful girl expivssed it 
to hersclf. 

She supposed he liked her—liked her well 
enough to marry her; but what he teally 
wanted, she imagined, was a salve for his 
conscience. He knew: tina 'Ahhey ought 
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to have been theirs rather than his, and he 
thought to make it all straight by marrying 
her. She would have no husband on any 
such terms. 

So she sent the Major away, and he went 
to Rome and St. Petersburg, and after that to 
New York and San Francisco, so that it was 
six months. before he came back to the Abbey. 
Then he began to come up to the High Firs 
once more, and the more Evelyn saw him the 
better she liked him. ‘If he were to ask me 
now, what should I say?” she asked herself 
sometimes ; and a sigh was the only answer to 
the unspoken thought. 

It was spring-time, and Mrs. Poole was deep 
in the mysteries of a long, deliberate, and 
heart-satisfying spring cleaning. It was a 
different thing in a house like Croft Abbey, 
she had been known to say, from what It was in 
ordinary houses. You could spend a month 
over a room if you chose. She took the rooms 
in their turn, and one morning she invaded 
the oak chamber with a regiment of girls armed 
with pail and scrubbing brush. 

Later in the day she came up to the master 
of the Abbey as he was starting for a mde, and 
put a paper, discoloured and thick with dust, 
into his hand. She had found it, she said, 
between two thicknesses of the cloth in the 
canopy of the bed in the oak chamber. 

The Major’s cheek grew pale as he opened 
the paper. A glance at it was enough. He 
thrust it into his pocket, and, turning his 
horse round, rode straight for the High 
Firs. 

Evelyn was in the drawing-room alone. 

“I have a bit of news for you,” he said 
quietly, when he had shaken hands. ‘“ The 
missing will has been found—found concealed 
in the bed-hangings in the room we hunted 
in last year. Here it is It is exactly as Mrs. 
Aycliffe said. The house and the estate— 
everything, m short—is bequeathed to her for 
her life, afterwards to your sister and yourself. 
You will believe me, I know, when I say that 
though, of course, I am sorry to leave the 
Abbey, I am glad for your sakes, and glad that 
justice has at last been done.”’ 

“And you ?” 

*““ T shall go back to India. Fortunately, I have 
not ye..sent in my papers.” 

‘“Eaut—you must not go.” 

“Why not ? On the contrary, I must go 
at ouce; or I fear I shall get into trouble 
for over-staying mv 'eave.”” Then, with some- 
thing of =" -7~ e added, ‘‘ You will kindly 


take this as a P.P.C. call ? 
will be very short.” 

“ But you must not go—you must not!” 

He must have understood her, for his voice 
was very hoarse as he answered, 

‘“T must. Why not ?” 

“Why not ? Because—have you forgotten 
so quickly, then, what you said to me in this 
room not six months ago ? ”’ 

There was a long pause. The man’s pride 
and his love were battling together. 

“IT will not pretend that I don’t understand 
you,” he said in a very low tone. ‘“ But you 
must remember that I asked you to be my wife, 
and you refused.”’ 

“Yes, because I want no man to marry me 
out of pity—to console me for a great dis- 
appointment.’’ She spoke the literal truth, 
without thinking ; but all in a moment she 
saw how her words must strike the man who 
was listening, and she suddenly stopped. 

‘Thank you,” he said_ rising to his feet, and 
there was a ring in hi; voice that she had not 
heard before, ‘‘ thank you for putting it so 
plainly. I am as little inclined as you are to 
be married from a feeling of pity.” 

““Oh, please don’t take what I said in that 
way!” she cried. ‘‘I never meant to say 
that.” 

“‘I know you did not,”’ he said more gently ; 
“but it comes with all the more force that you 
had not intended to wound my feelings—or, 
indeed, to say what you did say. I thank you 
sincerely for your kind intentions, but I cannot © 
take the—the position which your gentle and 
warm heart would offer me.” 

He must have seen how it was with her, 
or would have seen if he had looked. Her 
attitude, her clasped hands, her eyes swimming 
in tears, her pale and trembling lips, told more 
than she knew. But he would not look at 
her; he would listen to no voice but that of 
his pride. 

He took her hand and dropped it, and moved 
slowly towards the door. 

“‘Can I let him go like this ? Yet what more 
can I say ? I can’t in so many words ask him 
to marry me! And if I did he might refuse.” 

He was now close to the door. If she could 
have called him back she would have done so ; 
but she had no words. She could not speak. 

‘‘Mr. Maurice, ma’am,’’ said the miaid- 
servant ; and the Major stood hastily aside 
as the Rector of the parish—a tall and stout 
gentleman, with a reddish face and _ bald 
head—entered the room. 


I fear my time 
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Evelyn greeted him without any show of 
constraint, just as though her earlier visitor 
had been discussing prize carnations, and the 
Major admired and wondered. 

‘Won't you stay and see my mother and 
Hilda ?”’ said the girl, in gentle tones, to the 
Squire, ‘‘especially if you are going away— 
for some time ?”’ 

It was obviously the only thing to do. In 
the heat of the contest between pride and love 
Mrs. Aycliffe had been completely forgotten. 
The Major sat down, and then, bethinking 
himself that the sooner the truth was publicly 
known the better, he gave the clergyman an 
outline of the facts, placing the recovered will 
into his hands. 

The Rector took it with a half-puzzled, half- 
whimsical look in his eye, glanced at the first 
line, and handed it to Evelyn. 

‘“Well,”” he said, ‘‘ the Squire made me 
promise to keep the matter a secret; but 
now that they are both dead, of course it is 
a different matter. The fact is, poor Mrs. 
Blenkinsop was not so crazy aS Nurse Agnes 
and people generally supposed. The late 
Squire actually did make her his wife, though 
his pride prevented him from acknowledging 
the fact. She had been his cook, you know, 
before she became housekeeper; and he told 
me he could not endure the idea of being spoken 
of as a man who had married his cook. Yes, 
they were married in St. Peter’s Church, 
Southampton—let me see, three—no, four 
years ago last April. Of course, the marriage 
made this will, signed many years before, 
so much waste paper.” 

If a bombshell had crashed through the ceil- 
ing, it would scarcely have caused more sur- 
prise and consternation to the Major and 
Evelyn than these simple words. 

Evelyn talked to the Rector—how, she never 
could remember—and the Major sat and lis- 
tened, answering almost at random when the 
Rector spoke to him, his heart beating as if it 
would suffocate him. 

At length the Rector became dimly aware 
that his hostess was not quite her usual 
self that afternoon—and the Squire scarcely 
seemed at ease either; and it was borne in 
upon him that he had better go. Yet Evelyn 
pressed him so earnestly to stay that he was 
puzzled afresh. But finally he went. 

The Major saw the Rector to the door, and 
when he came back,.Evelyn was sitting on a 


couch by one of the windows, looking out, so 
that he could not see her face. He waited for 
her to turn round. She did not. 

“Evelyn !’’ he said softly. 

She made no answer. 

“Evelyn, you have practically acknow- 
ledged that—that you love me.”’ 

- “And how did you treat my confession ? ” 
she retorted, wheeling round upon him, her 
fine eyes flashing. ‘‘ You calmly ignored it. 
I went to the limit of what a woman’s self- 
respect would allow her to say——’”’ 

“Why ?” he interrupted. ‘‘ Why did you 
allow me to see into your heart ? Because 
you were sure of my love for you!” 

‘“And yet you allowed your pride to stifle 
it. You would have gone away, after all you 
said to me before, rather than sacrifice your 
pride.”’ 

‘‘I do not know,’’ he said in a low tone, 
“whether my pride would have held out or 
not. A great deal depends. But blame me 
aS you may, you must acknowledge that it is 
harder for a man to owe all, or nearly all, he 
has to his wife, than for a wife to owe every- 
thing to her husband. It is a man’s duty to 
provide for his wife; it is not a woman’s 
duty——”’ 

“Oh, you may argue as long as you please! 
If you had really loved me, you would have 
accepted me when I offered myself to you a 
little while ago.’’ 

And as sne said this she stood up, meaning 
to pass by him and leave the room. 

‘““And now when I accept the gift gratefully 
you turn round and refuse it! You persist 
in doing the very thing you find it so hard to 
forgive in me!”’ 

A smile hovered about her lips, and suddenly, 
before she could guess what he meant to do, 
he had caught her in his arms. 

“Don’t ruin the happiness of both of us over 
a punctilio,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ and don’t spoil 
the swectness of our betrothal by being hard 
and unkind!” 

*“ Let me go!” she cried, struggling to be free. 

“You have a generous heart, Evelyn. Let 
your heart speak for you. No, I won’t let you 
go, for you are at home—at home.” 

There was silence for some moments, then 
she slowly turned her tace to him. Tears 
were in her eyes, but a beautiful light was 
shining behind them. He said not a word, but 
folded her to his breast. 
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“ Think on these things.”—PHILIPPIANS iv. 8. 


HESE things’ are eight 
in number, and they are 
most curiously blended 
—right and law with 
beauty and charm, 
twisted together almost 
beyond disentangling, yet 
surely with intention. 
There is first one of 

each, whatsoever things are true and whatso- 
ever things are honorable ; next a couple of 
each, whatsoever things are just and pure, 
whatsoever things are love-inspiring and of 
good report; and then, again, one of each, 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise. On these we are to think. 

Now this opens a curious and delightful 
glimpse for us into the real nature of the genu- 
ine St. Paul. Some men think of him as a 
dogmatist and controversialist, absorbed in the 
interests of a few beliefs; upon him, they tell 
you, the vision of Damascus burned and 
branded two or three essential dogmas, so that 
ever since he has clung to these, for the dear 
life of his soul, regardless of everything beside. 
And some think of him as an expositor of the 
crabbed Hebrew type, finding odd, not to say 
exaggerated, correspondences between the Old 
Testament and the New. Sturdy dogmatist 
and subtle expositor he was, and I for one thank 
God for him in both capacities; but most of all 
for this, that in him these were means for a 
greater end, and that end was character, the 
nursing and making operative the ideal, which 
he, indeed, never spoke of as the ideal, but by a 
much finer and more vital phrase, as ‘‘ Christ 
in ’’ him, and ‘‘ Christ formed in ”’ his children. 


And therefore, at the ciose of an epistle 
largely concerned with the great verities of 
theology, with his Lord in the form of God and 
in the form of a slave, with God immanent in 
the Church both to will and to deo of his good 
pleasure, he exclaims : 

“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.”’ 

Our task now is to follow this text in one 
direction, the concern of religion with the trend 
of thought and desire, the moulding by it of 
the inner man. 

Wherever you see moral obligation or moral 
charm, the Apostle does not say: Do homage 
to this, nor even work this out in the external 
behaviour—though surely he expects that both 
these consequences will result ; but rather he 
says: Let it sink in, take stock of it, reckon 
it up, let your intelligence play upon it, for 
such is the meaning of the word. 

This is the one thing which we most need 
to-day —a dominant interest in really high 
concerns. There is a class of literature, not 
altogether new, for Lucian and Swift ap- 
proached it ; but in‘our time wonderful both for 
its extent and popularity, and for its perfectly 
new methods, and important because it re- 
veals at once the vastness and the poverty of 
the new hopes kindled by modern discoveries 
and inventions. It is the scientific prophecy, 
You open one book, and it invites you into a 
new physical world, a world of exquisite devices 
for luxury and power. You roll in strange 
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vehicles down avenues of marvellous contrivance 
to mansions more bewildering still. All the 
resources of science are strained to the utter- 
most, if not perverted, to make plausible these 
ambitious dreams. 

You open another book, and now social re- 
adjustments take up the wondrous tale. Society 
is reconstructed from end to end ; it is levelled 
up and levelled down ; everyone works ; no one 
is overdriven; it is a world of villa residences. 
You draw for all your modest wants upon a co- 
operative store. 

Dissimilar as these things are, they agree in 
forgetting the volcanic passions of humanity 
and the mighty hopes that make us men ; they 
are absorbed in the things after which the 
Gentiles seek. What shall we eat and what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? 

Are you really attracted by these strange 
beings, or strange surroundings ? They take 
away our breath; our hearts they do not 
take. The true masters care much less about 
remodelled cities or flying ships or electric 
buttons, but much more about the spiritual 
hopes and fears, the crimes and heroisms of 
men and women with hearts that beat. 

They also dream; but Charles Lamb tells 
us about his Dream Children, not about flying 
machines. No, the groundstuff of human nature 
is not chiefly concerned with the improved 
apparatus of which these writers make so much ; 
and Campbell was not far wrong when he 
conceived the Last Man calling to the burnt-out 
sun :— 

“ Yet mourn I not thy parting ray, 
Thou dim discrowned king of day, 
Since all those trophied arts 
And science that beneath thee sprang 


Healed not a passion or a pang 
Entailed on human hearts.” 


His poem is great because it concerns itself 
with a man, victorious over circumstances ; 
and those tales are altogether upon a lower 
plane, because they think much about resources 
and little or nothing of character. 

I might sell you all their marvels if they 
were mine; yet if the price were an inflamed 
appetite or a perverted will, you would have 
reason, apart entirely from the future life, to 
curse and not to bless me. 

I might give you the Roman Empire, but 
the vital question would still be this: the man 
who wraps the purple around him, the man, 
who is he ? Is he Tiberius ? Is he Marcus 
Aurelius ? Listen to these two. 


‘‘ What I should write to you, Senators, or 
how I should write, or whether at this time I 
ought not to write to you at all, may all the 
gods and goddesses confound me worse than I 
daily feel myself to be confounded, if I know.”’ 
Such was one; here is the other: ‘‘ Thou wilt 
emancipate thyself, if thou doest every act in 
life as if it were the last, laying aside all care- 
lessness, and passionate revolt against the 
commands of reason, and hypocrisy and self- 
will and discontent. Thou seest how 
few are the things which if a man lays hold upon 
he prevails to lead a life which flows on in quiet 
and is like the existence of the gods.’’ These 
men held the same palaces; they received 
equal homage and had equal luxuries within 
reach; all the difference between them is 
within ; itis a matter of feeling, desire, thought. 
‘‘ Think,’ says the Apostle, ‘if there be any 
virtue or praise, think, take account of that.”’ 

And for my part, if I wanted to know whether 
a man was happy and what he was, I should 
most of all ask (what few would care to answer), 
Whither do his thoughts wander when he re- 
leases them from control, in vacant moments, 
at night when he is half-asleep, in the morning 
when he is only half-awake ? 

The Apostle wrote, not to pagans, but to his 
own Christian converts. He had, as we saw, 
not neglected theology ; but now, in this verse, 
he does not propose for their attention anything 
avowedly or distinctively Christian. 

One party in the modern Church might wish 
him to have said, ‘‘ Think on your baptism and 
your covenanted privileges,’’ and another, 
“Think on your conversion.’’ What he actu- 
ally says is, ‘‘ Think on all things beautiful and 
good.”’ 

But yet to write thus, in the capacity of a 
teacher of religion, was distinctively Christian. 
Ancient philosophers might have said it; 
priests, not. To us it seems a thing of course 
that religion should spread its shield over all 
justice and refinement; that in the sacred tree 
the birds of the air should build their nests, 
whatever is bright of plume, whatever is sweet 
of song. But the ancient paganisms knew 
nothing of the kind, the Greek as little as the 
Hindoo, whose priests claim and receive to-day, 
for the literature of Vishnoo, a shameful ex- 


_emption from the laws that punish indecent 


publications. 

Have you ever thought how great a boon it 
is for the great majority of men and women, 
whose only abstract thinking is about religion, 
to have purity and goodness consecrated ? 
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Have you ever thought about the natural 
and direct effects of prayer—those effects for 
the sake of which doubtless God has joined with 
it greater and supernatural results ? Hereisa 
man whose head is flushed with success, and 
one whose temper is inflamed with resentment, 
and one whose appetites are becoming greedy 
and unrestrained. But yet they have not 
quite ceased to present themselves before the 
God of holiness and to invoke the intercession 
of Christ. How can the attempt to pray, to 
bring their wishes, such as they know them, 
before God, fail to arouse and warn them ! What 
a filter for the impure stream of selfish desire; 
what medicine, rebuke, inspiration. Well, it 
is such another mighty corrective, and needful 
to the efficacy of the first, that we should learn 
to appraise aright all true and beautiful things. 
To do this would rebuke our greed, and calm our 
passions, and develop and strengthen every 
nobler impulse and longing. 

This advice becomes a Christian teacher still 
more, because all such thinking leads up 
straight to the cross of the Redeemer. 

For in just the proportion in which inward 
things predominate over outward things, over 
show and the senses and the world, self-control 
over desire, self-sacrifice over self-indulgence ; 
Just as purity and love become precious, and 


vileness more terrible than pain, so does the 
great life, the great sacrifice, the supernatural 
personality of the Lord become at once credible 
and splendid, and the visage that was more 
marred than that of any man is seen to be the 


. fairest among ten thousand, and the altogether 


lovely. 

One cannot think long upon such matters 
and continue to be indifferent to Him; no, nor 
fail to become aware of our need of Him. 
The more our moral perceptions become acute, 
the more our standard, our ideal, is raised and 
purified, so much the more terrible becomes 
that strangest phenomenon in all our knowledge, 
the human self-contradiction, the law in the 
members warring against the law of the mind, 
and bringing us into captivity to a law of sin 
and death. 

‘What keeps the spirit wholly true to the 
ideal which it bears ?”’ cries the twentieth 
century. ‘‘ The good that I would I do not, 
but the evil that I would not, that I do,”’ cries 
the first. 

And to both of these the Master, crowned 
with many crowns—and among them the crown 
of thorns—calls, ‘‘Come unto ME, all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take My yoke upon you, AND LEARN 
OF ME.” 
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By Amy Le Feuvre. 


CHAPTER I. 
FELLOW-PASSENGERS. 


E sat still and watched. 
Somehow or other, 
that was generally 
his attitude. There 
was a Stillness and 
alertness in his eyes, 
his bearing, his very 
voice. And yet it 
was no hard detec- 
tive quality, no mor- 
bid love of spying 
curiosity on the 

lives of his fellow-creatures, but rather a 

sympathetic and wholesome kindly interest 

in their welfare. He had, moreover, a keen 

sense of humour, and that, coupled with a 

good deal of easy good nature, made him a 

favourite amongst his fellow-passengers. It was 

a sultry evening. Dinner was over, and even 

the energetic spirits who superintended deck 

games were too limp to move from their chairs 
and shady corners. It was unusually quiet, 
and Godfrey Bullingham was enjoying the 
luxury of an uninterrupted smoke. His eyes 
were on the figure of a young girl who was 
standing in an unfrequented corner, leaning 
her arms on the bulwarks, and gazing with wist- 
ful, dreamy dark eyes out upon the ocean 
in front of her. He had noticed her for some 


time past. Her deep mourning prevented her 
from joining in the sports and gaiety that 
engrossed the other youthful spirits, and her 
quiet, shy demeanour furthered her isolation. 
She was a great reader, and was rarely without 
a book. Occasionally, . arkle in her eyes 
denoted eager interest in what was going on, 
but, as a rule, she seemed to dwell apart in 
a world of her own. She had come on board 
alone at Colombo, and the captain of the ship 
had her in hischarge. Godfrey had sat opposite 
to her at table, and, though apparently oblivious 
of her presence, knew every feature on her 
face, every little tone and gesture, and every 
detail of her dress by heart. 

‘‘ Not pretty,’ was his quiet verdict; “‘ but 
interesting.” 

He watched her now, and wondered what 
her thoughts were. 

She had a pale oval face, with a rounded, 
determined chin, sensitive, mobile lips, and 
eyes of peculiar clearness and steadfastness. 
Her hair was a dark auburn, and curled 
naturally round her temples and ears. Her 
voice was low and sweet, and her laugh— 
only once had he heard it—a happy, vibrating 
one. 

She brushed the back of her hand lightly 
across her eyes, and then, with an impulse 
that he did not himself understand, Godfrey 
rose and joined her. 

“Are you looking for land ?” he asked. 
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She gave a little start. She had been a fort- 
night on board, and this was the first time 
he had addressed her. 

‘* Perhaps I am,” she replied quietly, and 
an amused gleam shot into her eyes. ‘‘I am 
always trying to pierce through the invisible.”’ 

‘* Have you ever succeeded ? ”’ 

She did not reply. Her quiet assurance of 
manner encouraged him to proceed. 

‘*Don’t be a shadow hunter,” he said, 
humorously; ‘‘for you will assuredly be a 
substance loser if you are.”’ 

She looked up at him. 

“Substances are so commonplace.”’ 

‘‘ But necessary for commonplacc bodies.”’ 

‘We are not all body.”’ 

It was his turn to be silent, but, as she did 
not break the silence, he did at last. 

‘Are you, like most of us, counting the 
days to the end of our voyage ? ”’ 

She drew a long breath. 

‘I wish it were the end to me,” she said 
musingly ; “‘ but it will be the beginning.”’ 

‘* Beginnings are always pleasant,’’ he said 
easily ; ‘‘ there are such possibilities ahead.”’ 

She smiled, and her smile brightened her 
whole face. 

‘* You are a cheerful philosopher.’’ 

‘Well, I hope Iam. Now, my advice is to 
you, live for the future, and do not dwell 
on the past.” 

‘* Mr. Bullingham ! ” 

Two laughing girls swept down upon them. 

‘*Mr. Bullingham, you must come and be 
judge. We are holding a court-martial, and 
we want someone to pronounce sentence on 
Captain Ross. Four ladies’ handkerchiefs have 
been produced from his pockets by Mr. Sin- 
clair. He calls himself a lost property office, 
but we call him an iniquitous thief. Yesterday 
he abstracted from the deck two pairs of gloves, 
one shawl, a tortoiseshell hairpin, and a brooch. 
We want him to be sentenced severely, and 
you are to do it. Come along.” 

He was carried off, and Bridget Channing 
turned again to the grand old ocean that was 
beginning to have a strange fascination for her. 

‘* Live for the future,’ she repeated to her- 
self. ‘‘ He knows my past has been sad, but 
why should he imagine that my new life will 
be bright ? How can it be? Oh, father, 
father!’ 

The dark eyes brimmed over with hot tears, 
and then she resolutely moved away towards 
her deck chair, and was soon immersed in hcr 


book. 


’ 


Maud Graham, a bright, vivacious girl, who 
had more than once tried to draw her into 
games that went on, spoke of her to Godfrey 
Bullingham later. 

“What do you make of that girl? I saw 
you speaking to her. She is such a dull, un- 
sociable little creature. Quite absorbed in her 
own troubles, I suppose. I asked the captain 
about her. She has been out in Ceylon all 
her life. Her father was a coffee planter, and 
died the other day, but she seems to have no 
relations. The captain said she was going to 
some old stepbrother of her father’s in London. 
I call it selfish to be so standoffish as she is. 
She wants a world to herself.’ 

“Yet she took charge of Mrs. Lascelles’ 
spoilt boy the other day when his nurse was 
ill, and kept him out of mischief and happy 
till he went to bed.’’ 

‘There never was such a man for noticing 
things! Have you taken a vow never to 
speak evil of your neighbour ? Perhaps you 
could even tell me something good about 
Mrs. Lascelles ?’’ 

‘““She has had a great deal of trouble.” 

‘““How do you know? She is a flighty, 
empty-headed little soul.” 

‘“T admire her for her pluck in never talking 
of it.” 

““Do tell me. 
or ill-treat her ?”’ 

Godfrey Bullingham shook his head. 

The girl went on. 

“And what do you say about me when 
people abuse me? I know they do. They 
say I think such a lot of myself.” 

“IT say, ‘She is very young and buoyant ; 
do not quench her freshness!’" 

““You are very rude.” 

It was not long before Godfrey spoke to 
Bridget Channing again. He found that she 
possessed a keen sense of humour, and the 
twinkle in her eyes, that came and went whilst 
they were talking, made him at last exclaim : 

“TI believe you are a looker-on, like myself. 
Human nature is an interesting study, but I 
don’t know that I care about being the object 
of your mirth.” | 

Then Bridget’s low laugh rang out. 

‘‘T have studied you ever since you came 
on board,’ she said—‘‘amongst others, I 
mean.” 

“T’m quite willing to be in a crowd. Do 
you find me amusing ?”’ 

‘Indeed I do.”’ 

Godfrey stroked his chin meditatively. 
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“I’m not amusing to myself,” he admitted. 
““T’m a casual, careless kind of fellow, who 
gets the best out of life while it lasts.” 

“And the best out of people,’’ Bridget put 
in. “I hear you have two sides—your work 
side is very different from your play one.” 

“Who said that ?”’ 

“The captain; he only mentioned it 
casually.” 

‘I forget my work altogether when I’m 
on a cruise of this sort.”’ 

“You have not left the navy, have you ?”’ 

‘‘T wonder how many more people are going 
to ask me that ? No; I’m waiting for a ship, 
and to kill time took out my parents and 
sisters to Japan, where they are at present. 
I’m on my way to the Admiralty now. I 
suppose it seems odd for a sailor to be in un- 
official clothes at sea, but I enjoy the sensation 
immensely.” 

““My uncle was in the navy once,” said 
Bridget thoughtfully. ‘“‘I am going to live 
with him. He has rooms somewhere in Picca- 
dilly.”’ 

“You will be in the centre of life there. 
Have you ever been to London before ? ” 

“* Never.” 

“You have a treat in store for you.” 

He began telling her of the places she must 
visit first, and Bridget, throwing aside her 
quiet reserve in the interest of the moment, 
showed herself a fresh, keen young spirit, 
earnestly desirous of attaining knowledge and 
information about every subject that was 
brought under discussion. 

““Tam so ignorant,’’ she confessed. ‘‘ I want 
to learn so much. My father was such a 
clever man. He taught me a great deal, but 
he was always so busy that I could never learn 
as much as I wanted to.” 

““What did he teach you ? ” 

“Everything that most girls do not learn,” 
said Bridget, a little sadly. ‘‘ You sec, he 
had been at Oxford and had taken his degree, 
and then his health gave way, and he was 
sent abroad, and there he married and—and 
died. I did Euclid and algebra with him, and 
Latinand Greek. Then he was a keen geologist 
and botanist, and we studied astronomy to- 
gether. He was very fond of German, too, 
and we read a good deal of it in the evenings, 
and also Arabic.”’ 

Godfrey looked at the girl in his languid 
way, without speaking for a minute. He was 
tracing the hereditary scholarly tastes in the 
broad, full brow, and earnest, thoughtful eyes. 


‘“‘ And is your uncle a scholar, too ? ”’ 

“IT do not think so. I have never seen him, 
and father had not done so since he was a 
boy.”’ 

“It is rather rough on you.” 

“IT have left a good old nurse behind,” 
said Bridget, clasping her hands nervously to- 
gether in her lap. ‘‘ She is married, and could 
not come with me, but her last words were, 
“All things work together for good.’ It is 
comfortable philosophy, but she believes in it, 
and I am afraid I cannot.” 

“One of those sayings that are handed down 
with little practical wisdom in them.”’ 

“It comes from the Bible.” 

She was looking straight at him now witha 
startled air. 

‘Oh, ah! I suppose it does.” 

“T looked it up the other day,” the girl 
went on; ‘‘ but it isn’t meant in such a world- 
wide sense as my old nurse uses it. It is 
addressed to—er—good people, who love God, 
and I’m not among them.’’ 

Her tone was sad. She added hurriedly : 

‘‘T find too much time for thinking on board. 
I want more occupation. Do you think we 
shall be over time ?”’ 

‘““No; we shall sight Malta this evening. 
A few more days will sce us home.” 

And the day came when passengers and 
crew were in the wildest state of delight and 
confusion, when England’s shores were reached, 
and Bridget found herself stepping out on the 
busy wharf, the only one of all the passengers 
that had not a friend to greet her. 

She was stowing her luggage away in a cab 
when Godfrey Bullingham stepped up. 

““Are you all right, Miss Channing ? Let 
me introduce you to my friend, Captain Lowe. 
Can I do anything for you ? ”’ 

“Nothing, thank you,’ replied Bridget 
quietly. She seemed to have adopted a 
little regal air since landing, which amused 
Godfrey. 

“We are sure to meet again,” he said, “‘ for 
my club is close by. I will only say ‘ At 
vevour,’”’ 

““Now, Bullingham, what are you after ? 
Who is the young lady, and how far have you 
gone ? ”’ 

Captain Lowe asked these questions as the 
cab rolled away, but Godfrey made no reply. 
He chatted with his friend on other matters, 
and kept his own counsel. 

Two hours later he was walking from his 
club alone, and instinctively—in after years 
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he often wondered at it—his steps turned 
towards the address of Bridget’s uncle. 

As he came towards the house, he saw Bridget 
herself, standing pale and irresolute on the 
pavement. 

At the sound of his footsteps she looked up, 
and a light came into her eyes. 

Godfrey raised his hat. 

‘‘Can I be of any assistance to you?” he 
asked. 

** I was looking for a cab,’’ she said. Then 
the light faded from her eyes ; she put out her 
hand to detain him, as he was about to move 
off to call one. 

“Wait,’’ she said breathlessly. 
think—I do not know how to act.” 

He waited. His very silence seemed to 
strengthen the dazed girl. 

She looked up at him, and spoke with quiet 
deliberation. 

‘““My luggage is inside,’’ she said, with a 
backward glance at the house behind her ; 
‘but the woman refuses to let it stay there. 
My uncle died three weeks ago, and, she tells 
me, has left his money and all his personel 
belongings to her. She has been his landlady 
for fifteen years.” 

There was a pause. Godfrey raised his eye- 
brows, then said, with calm authority in his tone: 

‘We will not call a cab yet. It is a fine 
afternoon. Let us walk over to the park and 
talk it out.” 

For a moment Bridget hesitated, then she 
followed him without a word. 

The park was brilliant with flowers and sun- 
shine. In silence the two walked into it, and 
along the least frequented pathway. Presently 
Godfrey found a vacant seat, and made his 
little companion sit down. He noted that her 
hands were trembling visibly, and as he glanced 
furtively at her face he saw that her lips were 
quivering, and her eyes full of tears. 

‘* What other friends have you in England ? ” 
he asked. 

““T have none.” 

‘* Are you quite sure ? Are there no other 
relations on either your mother’s or father’s 
side ?”’ 

*“ None, as far as I know. My father would 
never speak of my mother’s relations. I 
think they were not pleased at her marriage ; 
but I fancy her parents died before I was born, 
and she was an only daughter. My father 
had only this brother left.” 

‘* Excuse my plain speaking, but have you 
plenty of money ?”’ 


‘‘T must 


A crimson flush dyed Bridget’s pale cheeks. 
She drew herself up a little haughtily. 

““T have enough for my present needs.” 

“ Then,” said Godfrey Bullingham slowly, 
“IT think I know of a quiet private hotel not 
very far from here that you had better go to 
till your plans are settled. My sister and a 
friend of hers often use it, and say they are 
most comfortable. And then, of course, you 
will make inquiries about your uncle’s will. 
I know what London landladies are hke— 
regular harpies! It may be all false. Do you 
know his lawyer ? Or had your father a 
lawyer in town ?”’ 

His quiet, practical commonsense reassured 
the frightened girl. She looked up at him 
gratefully. 

“Thank you very much. I need not trouble 
you. I see my way now, except that I should 
like the address of your sister’s hotel.” 

He smiled at her. 

‘“You are determined to be independent of 
me, but I am equally determined to see you 
through this. You don’t know London, nor 
the ways of it. I do; and, if I wasn’t meant 
to help you, why should I run up against you 
at such a critical moment ? Do you want to 
return at once for your luggage ? ”’ 

Bridget hesitated. 

‘“T must, I suppose. The woman was very 
unpleasant. Perhaps I showed her that I was 
suspicious of her.’’ 

‘“Come along with me. I will take you 
Straight to the hotel. We will walk there, 
and then I will go back and get your luggage. 
These women want a man to deal with them. 
I may be able to get more information out 
of her than you did. At all events, I can 
try.” 

Bridget involuntarily drew a sigh of relief. 
She walked in silence by his side, feeling how 
good it was to have someone to manage for her 
again. Poor girl! For twenty years she had 
been shielded from all anxieties and cares by 
an indulgent father, and the last few months 
had been very strange and difficult ones to 
her. 

It did not take long to arrange matters at 
the hotel; then Godfrey left her, and after 
about half an hour’s absence returned with her 
belongings. He then ordered lunch for her, 
and, sitting by her side, gave her the result of 
his investigations. 

‘‘T fancy the old woman has right on her 
side. It sounds genuine, but I have the 
address of your uncle’s lawyer. He died very 
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suddenly of pneumonia. I am afraid she has 
destroyed all his correspondence. Was he 
expecting you to live with him altogether ?”’ 

‘‘He wrote offering me a home.” 

Bridget’s voice faltered ; then she looked at 
Godfrey with clear, truthful eyes. 

‘‘T will not be proud,” she said, ‘‘so will 
tell you frankly that my father left me very 
badly off; and it was my intention to get 
teaching or some occupation that would help 
me to support myself. I did not mean to be 
dependent on my uncle, though he wrote so 
kindly about it, saying he had plenty of ‘money 
and love for his only niece.’ Those were his 
very words. I wish now that I had not come 
over first class. It was a piece of extravagance 
that I was led into by our nearest neighbours 
out in Ceylon. But I shall manage. Is this 
hotel very expensive ? I shall look about 
for some quiet rooms to-morrow, and set to 
work to find some employment.” 

She spoke bravely, but Godfrev, who knew 
a little of the scramble and rush in London for 
starvation wages amongst unemployed gentle- 
women, shook his head doubtfully. 

‘* Don’t look for rooms without me,’’ he said. 
“‘I have an appointment at four this after- 
noon, so shall have to leave you now ; but I’ll 
be round to-morrow to see how you are getting 
on. I daresay by that time you will have 
remembered some family friends or acquaint- 
ances in England who will be delighted to help 
and advise you.” 

He gave her a warm grip of the hand and 
departed, and Bridget Channing found herself 
face to face with one of the biggest troubles 
in her life. 

She rose from the luncheon table and went 
up to her bedroom, where she paced the room 
in bewilderment and perplexity. She fought 
hard against tears. 

‘“‘I have no time to cry,’’ she told herself. 
‘“T must have my plans formulated before he 
comes to-morrow. I am young and strong. 
I must earn my own living, and the sooner I 
set about it the better. How good and strong 
and true Mr. Bullingham is! What other man 
in the world would take the trouble to befriend 
and advise a chance acquaintance on board 
ship ? But I will not let him see that I have 
no resources in myself. I must set ‘o work 
at once.” 

She left he: room and went down to the 
reading room, where she diligently studied 
The Times and The Morning Post, after which 
she sallied out on her quest for employment. 


Late that evening Godfrey Bullingham was 
enjoying a quiet smoke with his friend Captain 
Lowe in his rooms. 

“Now,” said the latter, after a long dis- 
course on everybody and everything in town. 
‘“give me some information about yourself, 
old chap. You have come back more silent 
than ever, and have got something on your 
mind. Don’t take the trouble to deny it. 
You haven't heard half of my gossip. Got 
into any scrape ? Or are those good old times 
all over ?”’ 

Godfrey poised his cigar between his fingers, 
and spoke slowly and deliberately. 

‘“Do you think three weeks a long or short 
time for a test of character ? I mean, to 
acquire knowledge of a person through and 
through ? ”’ 

‘Depends on the sex and opportunities of 
intimacy, my dear fellow. You would never 
acquire knowledge of a woman’s character if 
you lived with her for fifty years. You’re too 


gcuuleless !”’ 
Godfrey’s brows contracted. 
“I’m not a fool!” he said shortly. 


His friend looked at him quizzically. 

“It depends on the age of the woman, of 
course,’’ he continued. ‘I should say three 
weeks would gauge the depth of that young slip 
of a girl to whom you introduced me yesterday 
morning. Is she out of the schoolroom ? ” 

Godfrey madc no reply. 

His friend went on, after a pause: 

‘A striking-looking little individual—has 
the making of a beautiful woman, I should 
say ; but, of course, is quite undeveloped at 
present.’ 

Still no reply. 

Captain Lowe felt he must feel his way care- 
fully. ‘‘I saw Miss Ida Fletcher in Bond 
Street to-day. She was asking after you. 
Wants us both to go and stay for ten days at 
the Grange. You’ll get your invitation to- 
morrow.” 

‘““T shall not accept it.” 

Godfrey’s words were snapped out with deci- 
sion. Then he stood up and leant against the 
mantelpiece, looking down upon his friend 
with an amused twinkle in his eye. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “ Bring up a few 
more eligible young ladies. You know the 
experience of a sailor ashore. You’ve been 
through it yourself, though why you need have 
chucked the service so early in your career I 
never can fathom! I thought you were going 
to settle down long ago in your place as a 
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family man, but you’re still single and un- 
attached.”’ 

“And may I be so for evermore !”’ ejacu- 
lated Captain Lowe, with fervour. ‘‘ And it 
is as a friend, Bullingham—as an old friend — 
that I ask you not to make a fool of yourself 
over a mere child. For goodness sake, man, 


Captain Lowe collapsed. 

“Tam tired of society women,” said God- 
frey, looking away into space, and dropping 
his voice into a dreamy tone. “Instead of 
watching a full-blown rose fall to pieces, I am 
watching a bud develop!” 

“Sentimental rot!’ ejaculated Captain 
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don’t tie yourself up with an unknown quan- 
tity, friendless and forlorn, etc. I know the 
Stamp, and I know your weakness. Pull your- 
self up in time, and think of your family—and 
—your brother.”’ 

Godfrey looked at his friend with stern eyes. 

“‘My family will never have to be ashamed 
of me,” he said; ‘“‘or of any alliance that I 
Imay choose to make.”’ 


Lowe. ‘‘ Buds contain cankerworms as well 
as full-blown flowers.’’ 

Godfrey’s sense of humour overcame his 
sentiment. 

‘‘ We'll discuss politics,’ he said, “for a 
change, and leave the women alone.”’ 

And though Captain Lowe tried his utmost 
to draw him again on the subject, Godfrey 
refused to be drawn. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A BOLD VENTURE. 


T was four o’clock the next afternoon. 

_ Bridget was the sole occupant of the 
small upper drawing-room in the hotel. 

She had just come in, and was drinking 

a cup of tea. Presently she put her arms 
across the table and laid her head in them. 
The reaction had come, and, feeling she was 
alone, she let her tears come unrestrainedly. 
It was unfortunate, perhaps, that at this junc- 
ture Godfrey Bullingham walked in. The girl 
did not hear his entrance. Only her heaving 
shoulders and general attitude told him of her 
distress; otherwise not a sound escaped her. 

She was startled at length by a light touch 
on her shoulder. When she saw him she rose 
to her feet. 

*‘I am tired,’ she said, with averted face, 
““and have only just come in. If you will 
excuse me for a moment I will take off my 
walking things, and come back to you.” 

She left the room, and Godfrey sat down. 
With his observant eyes he noted the little 
white handkerchief saturated with tears that 
remained on the table, a silent witness of the 
grief that had been expended upon it. 

But Bridget did not keep him waiting long. 
When she returned, her manner was quiet and 
composed, though her eyes bore traces of her 
weeping. . 

‘I have been to your uncle’s lawyer,” 
Godfrey began a little hurriedly. ‘ He tells 
me what I already surmised, that this woman 
obtained a marvellous influence over your 
uncle ; and, from the time he offered you a 
home, exerted all her power to induce him to 
marry her. He made no will before he was 
taken ill, but sent for the lawyer and dictated 
it to him with great clearness and precision a 
week before he died. When he remonstrated 
with him for leaving his money away from his 
kith and kin, and reminded him that you 
would soon be arriving, he said that his land- 
lady had promised him she would be a mother 
to you. I hoped you might dispute the will, 
but the lawyer thinks you would have little 
chance of making good your case.”’ 

‘““No, I should not think of disputing it. 
Thank you very much for the trouble you 
have taken.” 

There was a pause, then he asked : 

“And what have you been doing to make 
yourself so tired ? ”’ 

She smiled a sad little smile. 


““T have been attempting the impossible, 
to get a situation without a character or 
recommendation. No one will look at me. 
They all say the same. ‘ Ladies have to be so 
very careful in London whom they take into 
their houses.’ Do I look like a thief, Mr. 
Bullingham ? Is my appearance against me ? 
Does no one believe in anyone in London ? 
What an awful place it is!’ 

She was sitting in a chair by the window. 
Godfrey, who had been pacing the room, 
suddenly came over to her. 

“Miss Channing,’”’ he said, looking down 
upon her gravely, “‘I consider we are old 
friends. I watched you on board for a long 
time before I made your acquaintance. You 
don’t know much about me, but I can tell 
you frankly that I am what I seem—a quiet, 
inoffensive kind of fellow who has knocked 
about the world a good bit and is now longing 
to settle down somewhere and have a home of 
his own. Shall we make that home together ? 
You are not fit to battle through life alone. 
We have been brought into touch with one 
another for a purpose, I believe. Do give me 
the right to look after you.” 

She did not reply. He heard her quick 
breathing, and waited. At last she looked 
up, but her voice was a little unsteady. 

‘“‘I do not know how to thank you—what 
to say. In your cooler moments you will feel 
glad I cannot accept your offer. Your pity 
and kindness have led you to do it, and I 
thank you with all my heart.” 

“But do you mean to—not to give it a 
thought ?’’ Godfrey showed surprise as well 
as dismay in his eves. 

She shook her head. 

‘IT could not think of it for a moment.” 

Then a little smile crossed her lips. 

“You are thinking of giving all and taking 
nothing. My pride will not stand that. You 
know nothing of me. I may be—what all these 
London people think—an adventuress ! ”’ 

‘‘T know you through and through!” 

There was warmth and fervour in this state- 
ment that upset Bridget’s composure. She 
glanced up at him a little timidly, then flushed 
as she met the look in his eyes. 

‘You think you know me,” she murmured ; 
‘but it is too short a time.” 

Godfrey took a step nearer her and took her 
hand in his. 

‘Is there anyone in the whole wide world 
that you really love ?”’ 

aNOw f 
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The answer came tremblingly through quiver- 
ing lips. She could not but remember the 
one who had so lately left her world. 

‘Is there anyone in it who loves you?” 

* No.” 

The answer was decided now. 

‘*Then Bridget—yes, I am calling you by 
your Christian name—I will make you love 
me. I will not take no, for I want you to be 
my wife. Don’t tremble so. I will not take 
advantage of your friendless position. You 
shall have time to think about it. It is not 
pity that makes me speak to you. I am glad 
and thankful that you have failed to make 
yourself independent. Women ought never 
to be in such an unsuitable position. My dear 
little girl, I have not much to recommend me, 
but I will make you a good husband. Say 
you will trust me. Look up, and put all your 
fears away. I will take care of your future.” 

Again Bridget drew a long breath, but she 
slipped her hands out of his close grasp, and 
stepped back. 

“* We are almost strangers,’’ she said. ‘‘ Do 
you think I would take advantage of your kind 
nature in sucha fashion ? Why are you speak- 
ing to me so ? Would you have done so if I 
were with my uncle, with comforts round me, 
and plenty of money ? I have nearly come to 
my last penny, and you know it. I have no 
home, no friends. You are sorry for me, and 
you ask me to be your wife. Do you think I 
could give myself away so easily ? I would 
rather starve than do it!’ 

Her eyes flashed and kindled as she spoke. 
Godfrey turned and paced the room again. 

“It is not pity,’’ he said, wheeling round and 
confronting her. “It was love at first sight.” 

Then Bridget laughed, and the low ring of her 
laughter infected Godfrey strangely. 

‘* That I am sure it was not,” she said. ‘I 
am no beauty. No one could fall in love with 
me like that.’’ 

He smiled back at her. 

““ Have it as you will,” he said; ‘‘ the fact 
remains the same. I am not going to be dis- 
missed so easily, and I cannot bear to see you 
wearing yourself out over getting employment 
when there is no necessity for it.” 

“I am going to move into lodgings to- 
morrow,’ she said irrelevantly. ‘‘I have 
found such a nice woman. A country woman 
who has only lately come to London. Her 
husband is one of the waiters at this hotel, 
and the manageress knows her and strongly 
recommends her rooms to me.’’ 


“Where are they ?’’ demanded Godfiey. 

For a moment Bridget was silent ; she looked 
up at him thoughtfully. 

‘“Perhaps under the circumstances,” 
said, ‘‘ I had better not tell you. 
you to worry about me any more. 
sure I shall manage very well.’’ 

“I am afraid for your own sake you have 
told me too much already. I know to whom 
to apply for information. I have startled you 
to-day. Think over it I will come and see 
you again.” 

He took up his hat and left the room abruptly. 
Bridget sat still as if m a dream. 

Events had followed one another so rapidly 
that she hardly realised now where she was, 
or what had happened to her; but Godfrey 
Bullingham’s visit had the effect of rousing 
her from her former dejection. She stamped 
her foot upon the ground emphatically. 

‘“T will succeed. If I had never met him I 
should have had to do so. Other girls must 
have been as friendless, as penniless as I.’’ 

A week passed. She movecd into her lodg- 
ings, but was alarmed at the rapidity with 
which her money seemed to melt away. God- 
frey did not appear, and she took herself to 
task for wondering, as each day dawned, 
whether he would call on her again. 

‘He is the only one in London who takes 
the slightest interest in me,” she said to herself 
in excuse for her conjectures. ‘‘I think he 
might help me by recommending me to some 
of his friends. He must know people in 
London. If he comes again I will ask him.” 

She tried to treat his offer as a mere philan- 
thropic impulse, but found herself dwelling 
upon it more and more frequently ; and mean- 
while, though she answered advertisements by 
the score, and visited every registry she could, 
no success attended her efforts- 

She went out into the park one evening after 
her tea, feeling it impossible, tired though she 
was, to remain in her stuffy little sitting-room 
as long as it was light. Sitting down on one 
of the seats, she tried in vain to solve the 
problem of her future. 

She was hardly surprised at being roused out 
of her brown study by the quiet, even tones 
of the voice for which she had learnt to wish. 

“Good evening. -I did not expect to meet 
you here.” 

She gave him her hand in silence, feeling 
angry with herself for the vivid blush that 
mounted to her cheeks. 

“Are things looking brighter ? ” 


she 
I don’t want 
I am quite 
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Then her eyes met his steadily. 

“Mr. Bullingham, do you really want to 
help me ? Could you not—do you not know 
any friend who wants a companion, or gover- 
ness, or’’—she drew a quick breath—‘‘a 
servant. I am capable. I can do most 
things, and I would not mind what it was. It 
seems so difficult with no one to back me up. 
I should be so grateful.” 

He looked at her without speaking for a 
minute, then he said: 

“What can you do?” 

“T could teach small boys; I think my 
education has fitted me for that. I find I am 
without accomplishments, as they call it in 
the registries. I do not play, though I love 
to listen to good music ; and I do not draw 
or paint. I can work, but do not care for 
fancy work. I can cook—at least, I could 
superintend it in Ceylon, but everything in 
England seems so strange. I can carve; I 
wonder sometimes if I could not sell my 
carving. Father and I used to do a lot to- 
gether, but I sold nearly all of it before I left. 
It helped me with my passage.”’ 

‘“ You must show me some of it.”’ 

“T will. Do you think you could recom- 
mend me to anyone you know ?”’ 

His eyes twinkled. 

‘“Only to the one I am interested in. I 
don’t consider his a lost cause yet !”’ 

She looked away from him, and _ trouble 
seemed to fill her eyes. Then she said, with 
some spirit : 

“You are not truly philanthropic, not un- 
selfishly so.”’ 

“No; I do not think Iam a philanthropist. 
Did’you think I was ?”’ 

‘I thought you were generous and unselfish. 
You always seemed on board as if you studied 
other people’s interests before your own.” 


“Listen. I am going to draw you two 
pictures. I know an old farm in the country 


at the top of a hill. It overlooks a green 
valley running down to the sea. The roses 
and wisteria seem to cover it all the year 
round, and a Darby and Joan live in it, old 
and happy, and capable of taking one young 
lady lodger, and making her as comfortable 
and cosy as they are themselves. There are 
orchards round it, and the country is one 
which artists love to paint, and the lodger 
would have her books and belongings round 
her, and would find plenty of nice people 
near who would befriend her until — her 
husband came back from sea.’’ 


Bridget listened, but even this last audacious 
statement did not provoke a reply. 

‘‘ The other picture is of a young girl strug- 
gling for existence in a crowd in which the 
weakest always get pushed to the wall. She 
makes a brave battle at first, but the loneliness 
and isolation of being a unit amongst thousands 
who are too busy to be interested in her, weighs 
upon her spirits and saps the very life out of 
her. She feels she is living alone, and will 
die alone, and no one will care much whether 
she does either. Sometimes, when food is 
scarce and friendship scarcer, she looks back 
and murmurs bitterly to herself, ‘I had 
my chance, but I threw it away. I scorned 
the love of one who would have made me 
happy.’ ” 

Silence; then Bridget spoke, and her head 
was high, and the sparkle was in her eyes: 

“Those pictures are well drawn, but they 
are entirely fictitious. The girl who is strug- 
gling for existence may struggle to some 
purpose and come out top. Her life is not 
narrowed down to one man, and one man’s 
will. She may meet with many others, and 
her circle of friends may widen and increase. 
She will be able to hold her head up as she 
realises that she has never been dependent on 
any stranger or acquaintance for her daily 
bread. I do not think the girl in the country 
farm would have a fuller life than the town 
one, and both would be living their lives 
alone.” 

‘But the girl in the country would have a 
sheltered life, and the hope of her husband’s 
return.” 

Bridget shook her head with a little laugh. 
Then she rose from the seat. 

‘‘I must be going in. Good-bye,” she said. 

‘‘T join my ship in a fortnight’s time,’’ said 
Godfrey very quietly. ‘‘ If I can, I will look 
in and wish you good-bye. I am not going 
to continue to persecute you. I see that you 
are determined to have nothing to do with me, 
so will take myself off as quietly as possible.” 

Bridget walked home in the depths of 
despair. The fortnight slowly wore away, 
and still she could get no employment. 

Godfrey came once again. He wore a cheer- 
ful air, and insisted upon taking her out. 

‘‘ I am off in two days now,” he said. ‘* Where 
shall we go ? Have you visited any of the 
picture gallerics ? Not the National Gallery ? 
I must take you there. Come along.” 

He kept up a bright and animated conversa- 
tion, but his keen eyes were noting her lagging 
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“* This looks like a gentleman’s place not a farm’”—p. 69. 
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steps, the dark lines round her eyes, the 
anxious little wrinkle between her brows ; 
and though she plucked up her spirits, and 
talked as brightly as he did, he saw it was a 
gigantic effort. He made her sit down at 
last in one of the largest rooms, but Bridget’s 
interest in the pictures was a forced one. She 
felt as if she were a shipwrecked mariner on a 
desert shore sending away the boat that had 
come to save him. 

‘“‘I wonder 1f we shall ever meet again,” 
said Godfrey suddenly. ‘‘ Do you think in six 
months’ time I shall find you in your same 
lodgings ?” 

“I cannot say. I hope not.” 

“But you are very comfortable ? ”’ 

“Very.” 

““T may be away a year, but it will not bea 
very long cruise.”’ 

They chatted away, but the time was flying, 
and he said, rather reluctantly : 

“I’m afraid we must say good-bye here. 
I’ve promised to dine with some friends at 
Richmond, and my day is full up to-morrow. 
I can but offer you my best wishes. You seem 
so certain of succeeding that I am sure you 
will.”’ 

He took her hand in his as he spoke, but 
Bridget had averted her face. Her eyes were 
slowly filling with tears that would not be 
restrained. They were in a quiet corner, and 
when he insisted upon confronting her she 
almost lost her temper. 

““Do make haste and go,” she said vehe- 
mently. “I don’t want to keep you from 
your friends. I always hate good-byes at any 
time.”’ 

“Ah!” he said slowly, ‘‘ I see in your face 
what I have been waiting for. I have won you 
at last.”’ 

Bridget raised a startled face to his; then 
hardly knew how it happened, or in what 
way she gave her consent. She was only 
conscious of his drawing her arm through his 
and leading her out of the building. 

““We have a good bit to arrange, but it 
can be done. I have a special licence, and 
my friend Captain Lowe will back me up. 
I am going to dine with him to-night. Will 
you be ready to-morrow afternoon at three 
o’clock ? Get your good landlady to come 
with you. I can’t say much now, but we will 
have time for talk afterwards. We will take 
a hansom now to your lodgings.’ 

Bridget remained mute. She felt powerless 
to resist his will. He interviewed Mrs. King; 


her landlady, and explained his plans briefly, 
then took leave of her. 

She looked up at him wistfully. 

‘“Am I doing wrong ? I have no one to 
guide me. I am so tired of managing for 
myself.’’ 

For answer he bent and kissed her, and 
left her with crimson cheeks and heaving 
breast. 

““ Well ? ”’ said his friend, as Godfrey faced 
him triumphantly later that evening. ‘*‘ No 
need to ask you if your fate is fixed. Never 
saw such a fellow for quietly going straight 
ahead and riding down every barrier.” 

‘Everything is settled,’’ said Godfrey quietly. 
‘‘Thanks to my foresight, I have nothing to 
do. You are booked for three o’clock sharp. 
We must catch the 4.30 train from Paddington. 
I have just time to take her down and settle 
her in, but I must be back in town for my 
appointment with Admiral Burgoyne at 10 p.m. 
It is sharp work.” 

“I don’t approve of it,’’ growled Captain 
Lowe ‘“ The girl must be hard up to take 
you in such a fashion. And then, after tying 
her up firm and fast to yourself, you leave her 
for a twelvemonth to follow her own devices. 
What does she do it for ? ”’ 

Godfrey did not answer. He had worked 
hard to obtain his desire, and, now it was 
given to him, for the first time he began to 
have qualms of conscience. 

‘“‘She is so determined, and yet so pliable. 
Such a child in her ignorance of the world, and 
yet has such pride and spirit. I wonder if I 
have forced myself upon her, but I saw her 
slowly yielding long before she knew it herself. 
I would not have written to the farm last week 
and got the licence three days ago if I had not 


been certain of her. My only doubt is bring- 


ing her so near my family. I must explain it 
to her. If once they know her, it will be so 
different. I hope she will not live to reproach 
me with having taken advantage of her cir- 
cumstances. Poor little thing! I am certain 
she has not had a good meal for weeks. She 
looks all eyes. I will go straight on and not 
torment myself by doubting my own wisdom.”’ 

With this conclusion Godfrey Bulliingham 
went to rest that night with a calmer heart 
than his poor little bride had. : 

She tossed from side to side with feverish 
restlessness, and when the morning dawned, 
it found her weary and unrefreshed. 

‘IT wish I could comfort myself with that 
verse, ‘All things work together for good.’ 
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But I do not love God. I do not seem to 
know Him. I wish I did!” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


A SPEEDY SEPARATION. 


(i ceremony was over, the cab was at 
the door, and whilst the luggage was 
being brought downstairs Bridget faced 

her husband in the dingy sitting-room 
of her lodgings. It had been made festive 

for the occasion. Mrs. King had prepared a 

dainty lunch, and had filled the table with 

flowers. Captain Lowe had joined them, and 
had been very good company ; but now he had 
taken his departure, and for the first time 
husband and wife were alone. Bridget still 
wore her deep mourning. Nothing would 
induce her to lighten it in any way, save that 

Godfrey had himself fastened a few white rose- 

buds in her dress. 

She was standing now with her hands grip- 
ping the back of a chair. 

‘‘ Even now,” she said, ‘‘ I do not feel that I 
belong to you.” 

‘‘ Naturally not,’’ said Godfrey, with a quiet 
smile ; ‘‘ but that will come. You do, you 
know, for good and all.” 

Bridget shivered. 

‘* You are going away at once. Why have you 
doneit ? Itis to give mea home and shelter.”’ 

‘* Now, Bridget, this is our last day together. 
We will not spend it in mutual reproaches. 
We have a happy future in front of us, though 
we may have to wait for it. Ah, here is Mrs. 
King. Come along.” 

They drove away to the station. Once ina 
first-class carriage by themselves Godfrey’s 
brow smoothed, and he drew a long breath 
of thankfulness and relief. And _ Bridget, 
intensely conscious of all his little attentions 
and kindness, awoke to the sense of her own 
lack of sweetness. 

He had supplied her with magazines, had 
given her his bundle of rugs to rest her feet on 
had pulled down a window blind to shield her 
eyes from the sun, and now was sitting opposite 
her apparently reading his newspaper, but 
furtively watching her every movement. 

Presently she put out her hand and rested 
it lightly on his knee. 

‘‘T thank you with all my heart,”’ she said, 
and her smile and her sweet, wistful tone was 
so surprising and unexpected that the light 
leaped into Godfrey’s eyes. 


““T am not a dragon,” he said, trying to 
speak lightly, whilst he imprisoned her hand 
in one of his own. 

‘‘I mean to be all that you would like me 
to be,’’ she said, with the same smile, though 
a touch of dignity crept into her tone. “I 
don’t believe that anyone in the world but 
you would have persisted in taking such a cross- 
grained, bad-tempered, surly creature to be 
your wife !”’ 

He gave a little laugh. 

““T had not watched you for three weeks on 
board ship for nothing. You have been dis- 
tracted this past month with your difficulties. 
They are all over now. You will be able to 
enjoy life again, and you will not even have- 
a husband to worry or annoy you.” 

She tried to smile. He went on, a little 
hurriedly : 

‘‘T want to talk business with you, Bridget. 
I have told my agent Cox in town to send you 
a monthly cheque. If it is not sufficient apply 
to him for more. Don’t stint yourself in com- 
forts. Iam sure old Mrs. Dent will do her best 
to make you comfortable. You will write and 
tell me how you like her. And I am going to 
ask you another thing. I have not told you 
yet that my family will be living in your 
neighbourhood. They are away now, but 
may be back before I am. And if they are, 
my sister is sure to look you up and befriend 
you. My home is about three miles from 
your farm. I want them to get to know you 
before they know that you are my wife. Will 
you keep this secret with me? We will tell 
them in good time, but there are reasons why 
I think it wiser to keep them in the dark at 
present.” 

Bridget’s blank look of dismay made him 
pause. ~ 

‘* Then I will not know your family. I need 
not. I would rather not. I could not deceive 
them. Why have you taken these rooms for 
me so close to them ? It is not kind or fair.”’ 

“Don’t be frightened, child. Why have 
I done it ? Because I want you to win their 
hearts. For my sake, do it. Let me come 
back and find you my mother’s favourite. 
Then all will be easy.” 

Bridget’s clear eyes sought his inquiringly. 

‘“You should have told me of the diff- 
culties before you married me. What are 
they ?”’ 

He gave a slight shrug of his shoulders. 
‘‘My mother is proud and difficult to please. 
But I shall say no more. I do not wish to 
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prejudice you. They are abroad at present. 
Do not be alarmed.” 

‘‘ And what am I to call myself ? ”’ 

He looked a little uncomfortable. 

‘What you will.” 

Bridget gazed out of the window, and there 
was silence between them for a few minutes. 


necessary qualities to overcome her prejudice. 
But I will do my best, for your sake. It is the 
least I can do, for we cannot undo what we 
have done. I shall keep my own name, and for- 
get that I have been married till you come back. 
It has been a formal ceremony, nothing more.’’ 

Her quiet, assured tone comforted Godfrey. 


“*You will see our names carved above’'”—»p. 70. 


*‘ Of course I understand,’’ she said thought- 
fully, not removing her eyes from the country 
through which they were passing. ‘I should 
feel annoyed if I were your mother, especially if 
she expected great things from you. You have 
married a penniless girl, family unknown, an 
orphan without friends or home, a mere chance 
acquaintance on board ship. I have no con- 
fidence in myself. I do not think I have the 


He looked at her with a smile in his eyes. 

‘“You never disappoint me,” he said. “I 
think you will find it will all come right. It 
is bound todo so. Mrs. Dent and her husband 
know the truth, but they will keep our secret- 
Now, let us talk of other things. How I wish 
I could stay and show you some of my favourite 
walks. But that is your fault. You kept me 
waiting till the last day.”’ 
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Bridget stowed her fears away, determining 
not to spoil this last day with her husband. She 
felt instinctively that troubles were ahead of 
her, though Godfrey, with a man’s ignorance 
and indifference of details, swept all doubt 
away so easily. 

““It will all come right,” she repeated to 
herself. ‘“‘ He cannot possibly realise what 
lies before me.”’ 

But she exerted herself to talk brightly, and 
Godfrey, watching the pink flush steal into her 
pale cheeks and the brightness into her eyes, 
congratulated himself anew on his forcible 
wooing. 

Biddington Station was reached at last, and 
outside was a two-wheeled trap waiting for 
them. Godfrey dismissed the man, telling him 
to bring the luggage on in a cart, and, taking 
the reins in his hand, drove his bride through 
sweet-scented lanes, with overhanging -trees, 
winding up and down hill till they came to an 
open stretch of common, with the blue sea in 
the distance; then past a pine wood, and 
finally through another lane, drawing up at a 
white wooden gate with an avenue of chest- 
nuts. 

‘This looks like a gentleman’s place, not a 
farm,’’ said Bridget. 

““Yes,”’ said Godfrey, handing her the reins 
whilst he jumped down to open the gate. ‘It 
used to be an old Manor House, and was built 
about four hundred years ago. But it is in a 
dilapidated state. The only thing that has 
been preserved is a carved oak chiraney-piece, 
and that 1s worth a good deal.” 

Bridget looked about her with quiet interest. 
The house was a low stone one, with a broad 
stone porch and mullioned windows on either 
side. In front of it was a small lawn edged 
with high shrubs. There were chicken coops 
on it, and proud mothers strutting about, 
followed by their downy broods. A big re- 
triever barked furiously from his kennel as the 
trap drove up, and brought out into the porch 
the farmer and his wife. Mr. Dent was six 
feet high and broad in proportion. He looked 
full of health and vigour ; his wife was round 
and plump, with a gentle, motherly face. 
They both gave a broad smile of welcome: 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Godfrey, and your 
young lady. Bring her in, bring her in, 
You'll be glad of a hearty meal, and the wife 
has it ready.” 

Bridget held out her hand, which was 
grasped readily by the farmer ; but his wife 
shrank back with a murmur: 


“William takes hberties, ma’am ; you must 
excuse him.”’ 

She led them into a large empty-looking 
room, but with a chimney-piece that delighted 
Bridget’s heart. She stood gazing upon its 
beautiful carving as if in a dream till she was 
roused by her husband. 

“You will have plenty of time to look at 
that when I am gone,” he said, gently putting 
his hand on her arm and drawing her away 
from it. ‘‘Come and sit down with me. I 
am hungry, and then I want to show you 
round before I go. I have only an hour to 
spare.”’ 

A big table was spread in the centre of the 
room. Bridget seated herself, and then in 
imagination saw herself alone at that big 
table day after day. The room was not a 
cheerful one ; 1t had adamp, musty smell; the 
windows were entirely blocked with gcraniums 
and fuchsias, and was very barely furnished. 

She repressed a sigh. 

‘‘TIs this to be my sitting-room ? ”’ 

Godfrey smiled. 

‘“‘\Nirs. Dent thinks it must be; but there’s 
a tiny room over the porch upstairs that my 
sister had once made into a sitting-room for a 
friend, that I believe you would like better. 
Arrange with Mrs. Dent as you like. I should 
suggest living upstairs and only coming down 
to meals.”’ 

Bridget brightened up, but she did not eat 
much. It seemed a long, strange day to her, 
and yet she dreaded it to come to an end. 

Godfrey soon took her over the house. She 
was delighted with the quaint old rooms, with 
steps leading up and down, and queer turns and 
corners in the pass:ges ; but when she saw 
the room over the porch she uttered a cry of 
jov. There was a deep bay window built 
round the top of the porch with seats init. No 
flowers obstructed the view, and there, sloping 
down from the small garden in front, was a 
lovely green valley. Woods and water, meadows 
and grassy slopes were all but a foreground to 
the blue ocean dashing its surf against the 
trand old rocks that confronted it so sturdily. 

Bridget gazed at the sea in silence, then she 
laid her little hand lightly on her husband’s 
arm. 


‘This is where I shall sit,’? she said. “I 
shall want no other view.’”’ 
‘You could not havea more lovely one. We 


used to be sent here to lodge when we were 
small children, and I remember that I slept 
in this room with mv brother. I think this 
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view first gave me my love for the sea. This, 
and another that I want to show you.” 

Then he took her downstairs and across the 
lawn and down a winding path that took a 
sudden sharp turn and brought them out on 
a smooth level terrace walk, bordered by a 
rough stone wall. Over this they looked down 
a rugged cliff, and beyond was the open sea. 
There was a seat and a telescope here, and an 
old rusty cannon. 

‘‘ An old admiral lodged here a few years ago, 
and this was his quarter-deck. I remember 
my brother and I once climbed over this wall 
and descended the cliff to the beach below. 
We kept our exploit quiet for some time, and 
then could not resist bragging of it to some 
of our small friends. It got to our parents’ 
ears, and this terrace was forbidden ground 
to us afterwards.”’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ said Bridget, with flushed cheeks and 
bright eyes, ‘‘ how lovely it is! The sea is 
what I have loved all my life. I shall always 
be happy near it!”’ 

‘‘Now we will come down to the beach.”’ 

He led her back to the garden, then through 
a farmyard, and down a steep cobbled lane. 

‘““You won't be tired ?”’ he inquired. ‘Il 
want to show you my favourite haunts here.” 

‘“No,”’ she said ; ‘‘ the air is so refreshing.” 

They reached a sandy cove, surrounded by 
rocks; and he pointed out to her a small 
cave. 

‘‘ This was our bathing-place, and one even- 
ing we got caught by the tide. Come inside 
this cave. Wait till I strike a hight. Do you 
see that narrow ledge up there ? My brother 
and I climbed up there, and sat in safety till 
the tide went out again, but it was a long 
night. You will see our names carved above.”’ 

“‘I see them, ‘Godfrey’ and ‘ Edmund.’ 
Is that your brother ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ And whose is this—‘ Rosamund ’ ? ’”’ 

A shadow crossed Godfrey’s face. 

‘A little playmate of ours,’’ he said shortly. 

Then he led her back to the terrace walk. 

“I want to say good-bye to you here. My 
time is up. Will you promise me one thing, 
Bridget ?”’ 

Bridget’s face was pale and set. 

*"'Yes,’”’ she said recklessly ; “‘ anything you 
like to ask.” 

** Promise me you will stay here till i come 


back. Let me meet you on this terrace when 
my ship comes home. And promise me to 
keep our secret till that time comes.” 

‘‘ I promise.”’ 

Her clear eyes were raised to his as she spoke. 
He met their steadfast yaze with a very tender 
one. 

‘My little wife ! ”’ 

Her hps quivered. 

“We have known each other for such a short 
time,’’ she said, ‘“‘ that I ought not to mind this 
parting, but—somehow—I do.” 

He drew her unresistingly into his arms, 
and seemed to be more moved than she was. 

“Kiss me, Bridget. We belong to each 
other. No one shall part us, and when I 
come back——”’ 

He pressed her closer to him, and his voice 
faltered. 

‘* I’m not a very religious man; but I shall 
pray God to bless you every night, and you 
must think of me and write to me. And, 
Bridget, let me hear from your lips that you 
love me.” 

She startled him by her fervent whisper. 

‘‘T have done that ever since you first spoke 
to me.”’ 

There was a light in his eyes as he took her 
into the house that belied the gravity of his 
tone. His moment of victory had come. 

She watched him drive off with a smile on 
her lips ; but her eyes were full of tears, and a 
heavy cloud upon her spirit. 

He pointed with his whip to the terrace 
walk : 

‘That is the quarter-deck of the sailor’s 
wife ! ”’ , 

She nodded as she stood in the old stone 
porch ; and, looking back, he saw her slight 
young figure framed in roses, and the light of 
the setting sun burnishing her hair lke a 
golden halo. . 

“A year of waiting he murmured. ‘“ But 
she is well worth it ! God bless her!” 

Bridget watched him out of sight, 
turned to find Mrs. Dent at her elbow. 

“You'll be comfortable with us, ma’am, 
I’m hopin’ ; and the time will slip by wonder- 
ful quick. Why, a year do seem to me but 
a weck or two!” 

Bridget’s face was a struggle between smiles 
and tears. 

[END OF CHAPTER THREE. ] 
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1.—By the Right Rev. Bishop Montgomery, D.D., 
Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts (Founded 1701). 


J) =: the past few years the Society 


has been engrossed very largely with 

South Africa. We have helped to 

plant the Church in every one of 
the ten dioceses in that region, and without 
question the conclusion of the war gave us 
a great opportunity. But, if I am not 
mistaken, the centre of most intense interest 
for us in 1905 will be Japan, and, as a natural 
consequence, Corea and North China. 

An appeal has reached us from Bishop Awdry 
which synchronises with our own convictions, 
and at the present time we ask whether the 
entire Mission cause may not be best aided by 
giving Japan the best that the Church has to 
give. Of course, the best refers in the first in- 
stance to the quality of the men and women 
to be sent out. Nothing quite like the present 
position of affairs seems to have happened be- 
fore in the history of the Christian Church. 
We have had to go, ere this, to civilised races ; 
but I do not think we have ever before been 
brought face to face in the world’s history with 
the position in Japan. Suddenly the thought 
of patronage, of curiosity, of superiority on our 
part has vanished, and we have to revise all our 
ideas. Hereafter we approach Japan as we 
approach equals, with all courtesy and defer- 
ence, and we need the true gentleman and the 
lady for the work, the best-trained and the 
most sympathetic natures. We also need, of 
course, a strong and clear message. The Mis- 
sions of the Church are invaluable to the life 
of the Church because they are continually test- 
ing the belief of the Church. We can tell 
theologians whether their sword has kept its 
edge or lost it, whether what they claim as true 
will win the world or not. The Gospel of the 
full New Testament is the only message which 
can win Japan and conquer the whole world. 
Probably, in the long run, the conversion of the 
Far East depends upon the influence we can 
concentrate on Japan to-day. 


Next in importance comes India. Our 
Missions, in the south especially, are most in- 
adequately staffed. In our own case we be- 
lieve the cause is a natural one. South Africa, 
being one of our most important fields, has 
drawn to it a large proportion of our workers, 
and this is especially the case in consequence of 
an excellent movement in the Church of England 
among the younger clergy, who desire more 
and more to work for a stated time abroad. 
Obviously, the clergyman who desires to give 
five years to foreign lands chooses a region 
where he can use his own tongue. But work 
in India for us in future means a wider outlook. 
India, and India alone, has been excluded from 
the course we adopt in all other parts of the 
world. In every other region we make the care 
of the white man of our own race a first charge. 
In India we have not professed to minister to 
our own people or to Europeans. We are about 
to include both in future, and it is full time that 
we should ; and when Madras, Bombay, and 
Tinnavelli are adequately staffed in all depart- 
ments we shall rejoice as we have rejoiced 
over the large accession of strength which we 
have been enabled to make to our Burmese 
Missions. 

We are withdrawing more and more from 
Australia, although we have done a great deal 
to found the Church there ; but we are deeply 
interested in the purely missionary work of that 
Church, as, for example, in Carpentaria, in West 
Australia, and, par excellence, in New Guinea. 
Nor, indeed, can we ever be aught but interested 
in the deeper problems of the Australian 
Church. In the near future she will have to 
help to solve questions involving the lines of race 
contact. <Australia is very near indeed to the 
Far East. Possibly no part of the Empire, in 
consequence, needs wiser and steadier heads 
both in Church and State. 

It is, however, in North-West Canada that 
our more immediate interests lie. The problem 
is simple enough. We have to assist the Cana- 
dian Church to do her duty to the masses of 
immigrants. and we do it with all) willingness 
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because she has begun to help herself so well. 
Eastern Canada is responding well to needs 
which are in regions very remote from the older 
dioceses, so remote that it is really a missionary 
effort for them. We are glad that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was able to cheer Canada 
by a visit in the autumn. 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has had almost as important a work 
to do at home of late years as abroad, and 
that work will require the utmost attention in 
1905. First, the literature: We have come 
to days when men in every department of life 
are looking beneath the surface, and are study- 
ing principles more than they have ever done 
before, at least in England. Missionary litera- 
ture is growing in depth and in the power of 
vision. We have been glad to be able to pub- 
lish a quarterly magazine, The East and the West, 
which deals wholly with problems and principles. 

Next, women’s work: We are striving to 
make more and more use of the work of women, 
since their delicate insight and greater power of 
imagination gives them a general advantage 
over men, especially with their ownsex. With- 
out question, the mission work done by women 
will be a great factor in the life of the twentieth 
century. 

Thirdly, we are making a steady effort to 
bring into closer touch with ourselves the mul- 
titudes of special associations which have arisen 
round the central society. Such special interests 
have their distinct place in the great cause, but 
they ought to cultivate the most friendly rela- 
tions with the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel so long as the age of societies con- 
tinues. Nor is the end of their life in sight. 
Lastly, our most important work at home in 
1905 will consist in building up a new depart- 
ment to watch candidates for the mission field, 
and to see that no one who has a real vocation 
shall fail to exercise it for want of means. The 
Church Missionary Society has for years set the 
Church a great example in this matter. The 
whole Church at home has suddenly waked to 
the necessity of systematic effort on behalf of 
the ministry both at home and abroad, and we 
hope to take our full share in this movement. 


Il.—By the Rev. John Brown Myers, Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society (Founded 1792). 


OU have asked me, Mr. Editor, to send 


you a brief article intimating the 
present outlook of our Society. I 
assume that in_ tendering this request 


you wish to direct the gaze of vour readers 


out upon the great fields in which our 
missionaries are labouring. Your request 
would doubtless have taken a different form had 
you sought for information as to the interest 
felt by the Home Churches in the foreign 
work. And so, for those amongst your readers 
who have eyes to see, and who have hearts 
that can be stirred by beholding the works 
of the Lord in far-away parts of the earth, 
I am grateful to you for the opportunity to 
point out something of what, through God's 
blessing, is being done amongst the heathen. 

India, whither William Carey and other like- 
minded men in the beginning of modern 
missions went forth, is the oldest field of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and what is our 
missionary outlook in that great land ? As 
with the agents of other societies, so with our 
own, the conviction is spreading and deepening 
that the belief of the more educated natives 
of India in their own religions is becoming 
effectually undermined. The fact that num- 
bers of young students, through reading the 
Scriptures, are abandoning the faith of their 
fathers, and in many instances at great cost 
are declaring themselves followers of Jesus 
Christ, cannot but have in the near future a 
mighty transforming influence upon the re- 
ligious condition of India. From great edu- 
cational centres, where thousands of young 
men are congregated for the science and art 
examinations in the Government Colleges, 
such as Calcutta and Dacca, information 1s 
constantly being received telling how “ the 
new wine is bursting the old bottles,’’ and as 
this process proceeds the guidance and 
help of our missionaries are being more and 
more sought and appreciated, and suitable 
Christian literature is being more extensively 
prepared and circulated, the outlook of a 
great turning of the people to the Lord be- 
comes brighter and brighter. In the influence 
these young Indians, who accept the truth as 
it 1s in Jesus, must necessarily and speedily 
exert throughout their country, there is the 
sure prospect of the rapid spread of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

And not only so far as the work amongst 
the more educated classes is concerned is 
there good ground for encouragement and 
hope, but also amongst the ruder and more 
uncivilised. Take, for instance. the work 
which the Society has recently undertaken on 
behalf of the peoples inhabiting the South 
Iushais and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, the 
expense of which is to be a charge upon the 
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funds, when available, of the Arthington 
Trust. It is not much more than two years 
since the work was begun in real earnest, 
and when the first annual gathering of Lushai 
converts took place one hundred and forty con- 
verts were present, besides numbers of adherents, 
and during the proceedings twenty-three of the 
natives were baptised on a profession of their 
repentance towards God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Free from the binding fetters 
of caste, a kindly, simple people, glad to wel- 
come the visits of the missionary, thankful for 
their children to be taught, what may not, in 
a few years, be the blessed effects upon this 
aboriginal Hill tribe of the influence from the 
life and teaching of the Christian missionaries! 

As to the work of the Society in North China, 
your space will only allow me to say that the 
outlook to-day is full of promise. Instead of 
persecution and martyrdom annihilating the 
Christian faith and rendering all resumption 
of Christian labour impossible, the mission- 
aries who were driven from their posts have 
returned and others have taken the place of 
those who were so cruelly slain, whilst the 
examples of fortitude and fidelity unto death 
set by native Christians have not failed to 
call forth a great following amongst their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Writing recently, our well-known missionary, 
Dr. Timothy Richard, says, ‘‘ There are wonder- 
ful signs of progress to-day in China. The tide 
of progress must advance ; China cannot ever 
return to her former condition. There is a 
widespread spirit of inquiry abroad that can 
never be stifled by any retrogressive edicts. 
The national movement is onward. Light is 
breaking, the dawn appears, and the day is 
coming. Our hearts are full of hope for the 
future.” 

And what can be said of the Congo Mission 
in Central Africa ? Simply that tidings sent 
from Wathen and San Salvador stations are so 
full of good cheer as to warrant the brightest out- 
look. Thesimple fact that at these two stations 
alone nearly 900 natives have been gathered 
into the membership of the Church, many of 
whom are set apart as evangelists, being self- 
supporting, and that some 2,500 children are 
receiving daily instruction, is more than suffi- 
cient to justify the rosiest optimism. So full 
of confidence is the Society that it has just 
resolved to open up new work in the Mbamba 
district in commemoration of the jubilee year 
of the Congo Mission, this being the twenty- 
fifth year of its existence. 


Itl._—By Eugene Stock, Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society (Founded 1799), 

UR programme for the year is easily 
described. It is simply Development 
and Extension in all the Missions. But 
to mention the items for which we are 

asking special help is not possible. For what 
we are secking is not, in the first instance, 
money, but men ; and men are wanted every- 
where. I may be asked whether we did not 
put money in the first place last year. No, 
we did not. When in May, 1903, a deficit of 
£35,000 was reported, and a much larger 
deficit was anticipated for the year then com- 
mencing, we issued a Call; but what for ? 
For five hundred more missionaries! That 
Call touched the hearts of our friends; and 
when the suggestion of a Million Shillings Fund 
followed, the influence of the Call brought the 
money which, to the astonishment of us all, 
gave us an income for the year, for general 
purposes, of £395,000, or £53,000 more than 
the year preceding. 

Yes, men first, and then the money to sup- 
port them. We pray God to send us men of 
His own appointment ; and when He does 
we are sure He will incline others to send the 
money needed for their maintenance. It may 
please Him to test faith by withholding it for 
a while ; but if faith stands the test His good- 
ness does not fail. This has been our practical 
experience for many years. Of course, I do 
not mean that money is needed only for the 
personal allowances of the missionaries. The 
Mission has to be maintained as well as the 
missionary. To quote from our last Report, 
‘“The medical missionary must have his hos- 
pital, the educational missionary his schools, 
the itinerating missionary his conveyance and 
his tent ; and it is false economy not to house 
them with due regard to health. Moreover, 
they all need bands of native assistants ; and 
for the higher class of these, if they are to be 
efficient, training institutions must be pro- 
vided.’’ Still, all these things are useless with- 
out the men. It is for the men, then, that we 
are pleading. 

Let us briefly enumerate a few of the principal 
needs of our Missions at this time. First of 
all, our long-established Missions call for re- 
inforcements for their more complete establish- 
ment and internal development. In West and 
Feast Africa, in Uganda, in Palestine, in all 
parts of India, in Cevlon, in several pro- 
vinces of China, in all four of the chief 
islands forming the Empire of Japan, 
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most of the stations are undermanned. If 
the five hundred new missionaries came for- 
ward during the ensuing year, we could place 
them all advantageously in the existing Mis- 
sions, without sending a single one into the 
regions beyond. Not that we should actually 
do this; but it could be done. Certainly the 
majority would at once be thus absorbed. Take 
one illustration. There are two mission hospitals 
in Uganda, two hundred miles apart. Each 
should have two doctors and two nurses, if 
the work is to be carried on without breaking 
everybody down; and there ought to be 
another doctor and another nurse in reserve, 
so as to maintain the staff during furlough or 
sick leave—that is, at least ten workers alto- 
gether. There are, in fact, three doctors and 
two nurses—just half what is required; and 
one doctor and one nurse being now at home 
on furlough, the result to effective work may 
be imagined. And this is only one case out of 
scores: not medical only, but affecting all 
branches of the work. Our Lord’s missionary 
principle was ‘‘ two and two'"’; but colleges, 
schools, hospitals, even stations supposed to 
comprise all branches, have frequently only 
one man to work them. 

Then as regards extension. The great 
Sudan, West, East, and Central, awaits the 
Gospel. We have a little band endeavouring 
to secure its footing in the Central Sudan—z.e. 
Hausaland ; and a still smaller one making a 
cautious beginning (under limited permission 
from the British authorities) in the Eastern 
Sudan—t.e. Khartoum. Both these need 
strengthening ; and so does the whole work in 
Nigeria, which has been the Society's sphere 
for nearly half a century. Uganda has now a 
fairly strong staff, but the mission has grown 
so rapidly, not only within the kingdom of 
Uganda proper, but in outlying countries north, 
south, east, and west, that the call for large 
reinforcements is most urgent. Persia, long 
closed against the Gospel, now presents in- 
viting openings. Four leading cities are 
occupied, and Mohammedan converts are being 
baptised, though only one by one—not, as in 
Uganda, by the hundred. In India the Society 
has over two hundred stations ; but not only is 
the development of existing work important, 
as above mentioned: there are huge districts 
within the recognised spheres of the Church 
Missionary Society in which are’ thousands 
of villages yet unvisited. The same thing 
may be said, but even more emphatically, 
of China—that is, of those districts in 


China virtually allotted to the Society, for 
we do not for a moment forget the noble 
work of sister societies, needing enlargement 
as much as we do. And what shall we say of 
Japan ? Surely, if ever, now is the time for 
setting forth, not a mere Western religion to 
be adopted as a part of modern civilisation, 
but a living Saviour from sin. For our other 
chief fields, New Zealand and North-West 
Canada, we do not now plead particularly. 
The mission to the Maori aborigines of New 
Zealand has lately been handed over to the 
Colonial Church ; and the same policy will be 
gradually pursued in Canada, although the 
Red Indians still absorb sixty missionaries and 
£17,000 a year. : 

Here is our programme ; fere are our needs, 
so far as the foreign ficld is concerned. At 
home, too, we want development and exten- 
sion ; more study of missions, more literature 
of missions, more prayer for missions, more 
offers of service from men and women qualified 
spiritually, mentally, and physically ; and, 
as a natural consequence, more hberality and 
sclf-denial in the offering of money for the 
service of the Lord. 


IV.—By the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society (Founded 1795). 
HE most pressing problem in_ con- 
nection with Foreign Missions at 
present, so far as the London Mis- 
sionary Society is concerned, is not 
how to reach the heathen, but how to get 
the Church of Christ in the lands of Christ- 
endom to realise the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of the present hour. The day has long 
gone by when there was any restriction or 
hindrance in the way of reaching the heathen. 
Difficulties of travel have been reduced to a 
minimum, difficulties of language have been 
greatly lightened by the linguistic labours of 
the earlier missionaries, difficulties of prejudice 
and hostility have largely been removed by the 
spread of knowledge of the nature of the Gospel. 
Not only so, but missionary work has ex- 
panded in every direction, and has become 
more highly developed at every point. The 
more completely a mission district is opened 
up by the manifestation of the willingness 
of the people to hear our message, the large’ 
is the demand for an increased statf of workers, 
especially of native workers of both sexes. 
and training institutions to prepare evangelists 
and pastors become an increasingly urgent 
need. The provision of Christian literature 
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is now an urgent need in many fields. 
Medical Missions are found to be indispens- 
able. Thus the demands of every  pros- 
perous ficld grow, and often grow rapidly. 
Our staff of missionarics in China has, during 
the past twenty years, grown from twenty- 
seven to seventy-seven; yet a deputation 
from our Board of Directors, who have just 
returned after spending upwards of cight 
months in China, tellus that without attempt- 
ing any extension of our work in that great 
country, fifty additional missionaries should be 
sent out to supply the present needs of the 
Mission, and that unless greatly increased 
provision can at once be made the work of 
the Society will go back in quality and in- 
fluence. China is open to Western influences 
at the present moment in a sense and to a 
degree scarcely realised. The missionaries are 
vetting friendly audience in every direction. 
Their aid 1s being eagerly sought to supply the 
newly awakened desire for Western knowledge. 
The native Christian Church in China is be- 
coming strong in numbers, and is manifesting 
in a remarkable degree a self-reliance, sense 
of responsibility for self-support, and recog- 
nition of its duty towards its neighbours which 
is full of great promise. It requires men of 
education and intelligent grasp of Christian 
principles to lead it on. The hour seems ripe 
for great development of Christian enterprise. 

India is not quite in the same position as 
China, but unmistakable evidence comes from 
every quarter of the way in which Christianity 
is silently affecting native thought and society. 
At the same time the gross ignorance and 
superstition, and the very low moral standard 
of the great masses of the people, make the in- 
gathering of large numbers of the low-castes 
work of very serious responsibility. It is 
easy to gather them in, but they make very 
large demands on the patience, the wisdom, 
and the strength of the missionary staff 
after they come under instruction. The need 
for an ever-increasing number of catechists 
and native schoolmasters for village congre- 
gations makes the need for training institu- 
tions increasingly clamant. The need _ for 
more boarding schools is perpetually being 
pressed upon us. The need for the develop- 
ment of village industries is shown to be 
urgent. All this means a much larger staff 
and a larger expenditure. 

Our other ficlds of labour are equally open. 
and, according to their special character, 
make similar demands. 


The problem of the hour, so far as the London 
Missionary Society is concerned, is how to 
get the supnorters of the Society more ade- 
quately to recognise the nature of the oppor- 
tunity which is now given them of effectively 
carrying out the ‘‘ Great Commission,” and 
the responsibility which necessarily comes with 
opportunity. There has for some time been in 
many quarters a steady growth in the recogni- 
tion of responsibility, and the funds of the 
Society have steadily increased. For this we 
have been very thankful, but the process of 
this growth has been much slower than the 
development of the opportunity. Our pro- 
gramme for the new year has in its forefront a 
home campaign of vigorous effort to obtain the 
men and the means required to meet the urgent 
and growing needs of a widespread work 
which God has greatly blessed, and which is. 
suffering for lack of reinforcements. 


V.—By the Rev. Frederic W. Macdonald, M.A., 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
(Founded 1813). 

HE Wesleyan Missionary Society’s field 

of operations is both wide and varied. 

It has Missions on the Continent 

of Europe, in France, Italy, Spain, 

and Portugal, though in the two latter 
countries on a very small scale. Its Eastern 

Missions are in Ceylon, India, China, and 

Burma, to name them in their chronological 

order. In Africa it is largely represented on 

the West Coast, in the Transvaal, Rhodesia, 
and Swaziland, and further contributes to the 
work of the Methodist Church of South Africa, 
which occupies Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange 

River Colony, together with Bechuanaland and 

Pondoland. In the Western world it has impor- 

tant Missions in the Bahamas and British Hon- 

duras, and has now resumed the oversight and 
direction of Methodism in the West Indies with 
upwards of 40,000 Church members. 

Vigorous efforts have been made during the 
last two years to strengthen missionary zeal in 
the Home Churches, with the result that en- 
larged plans of action have been sanctioned, 
and practical measures for their fulfilment have 
been already taken. 

From the Twentieth Century Fund, now 
happily completed, the Society receives the sum 
of £100,000. One half of this amount is 
allotted to 314 building schemes, including new 
erections, enlargements, and substitution of 
permanent for temporary structures. Each of 
these schemes has been considered in detail 
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by the Home Committee in the light of in- 
formation furnished from the mission field. 
The following is a list of the buildings for 
which provision is thus made: 108 churches 
and preaching halls; 42 mission’ houses ; 
6y houses for native ministers, catechists, etc. ; 
81 colleges and schools ; 4 training institutions ; 
6 hospitals and dispensaries ; 4 sites purchased. 
The Committee records that very extensive 
further outlay is required for the cquipment 
of its stations, and, in particular, that special 
expenditure, amounting to £25,000, is at 
present called for upon institutions for higher 


education in Ceylon, India, and China, if the 


Society's duty is to be fulfilled to communities 
towards which it has great responsibilities and 
opportunities as great. 

During the last year twenty-six additional 
missionaries have been sent to the field, six of 
them at the cost of our friend Mr. Joseph Rank, 
and the Native Agency grants to various dis- 
tricts have been increased by {1,000. This 
autumn the staff abroad will be increased by 
seventeen missionaries, of whom one in China 
is provided at the charge of a gentleman who 
wishes to remain anonymous. This advance, 
however, while the utmost that is warranted by 
the growth of the missionary income hitherto, 
comes very far short of the requirements of 
the work. The schedule of additional agents 
and expenditure which ought, in the Com- 
mittee’s judgment, to be incurred in the present 
year to meet the actual necessities of the 
districts is as follows :— 


CEYLON. 
Colombo District.—A missionary for 
evangelistic work in the villages. In- 


crease of Native Agency and Industrial 
Mission Grant : £300 
Kandy Dtstrict.—A missionary for the 
North Central Province. Increase of 


Native Agency Grant ‘ . £300 
Galle Ditstrict.—Increase of Native 

Agency Grant £100 
Jaffna District.—Two addruoual mission- 

aries (one for work among the Moham- 

medans). Increase of Native Agency 

Grant £500 

INDIA. 

Madras District.—Two missionaries for 

vernacular work in Madras City. 

Grant for training Medical Evangel- 

ists. Increase of Native Agency 

Grant £630 
Hvderabad District. —Increase of Native 

Agency Grant £200 
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Wysore District.—Part cost of lay mis- 
sionary for industrial work, and of 
missionary for work among planters. 
Missionary for Tamil work on Kolar 
Gold Fields. Increase of Native 
Agency Grant and = Miscellaneous 
Grant 

Calcutta District. —Two missionaries for 
vernacular work. Grant for social 
work. Increase of Native mECHEY 
Grant 

Lucknow District. —Missionary for ver- 
nacular work. Special Grant . . 

Bombay Ditstrict.—Increase of Native 
Agency Grant 


lay High School. Increase of Native 
Agency Grant ‘ 
Scuth India Provincial Synod. —Special 


Evangelistic Mission to Tamils . : 


CHINA, 


Canton District.—Two missionaries, one 
of whom should be a Medical Mission- 
ary. Increase of Native Agency Grant 

Wuchang District.—Three missionaries 
for Hunan Province and cne for 
Hupeh. -Increase of Native Agency 
Grant and Training School ; : 


SouTH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Transvaal and Swaztland Ditstrict.— 
Three missionaries for development 
of work among Native races. In- 
crease of Native Agency Grant 

Rhodesia District.—A missionary for 
pioneer work. Increase of Native 
Agency Grant and for Training : 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


Sterra Leone and Gambta_ District.— 
Part cost of missionary for Bathurst 
High School. lay missionary for in- 
dustrial work. Increase of Native 
Agency Grant 

Gold Coast District. — Missionaries for 
Training, for High School, and for Gold 
Mines. Part cost of two Deacon- 
esses. Increase of Native Agency 
Grant and Miscellaneous Grant 

Lagos Dtstrict.—Miussionary for vernac- 
ular work. Grant for medical work. 
Increase of European Agency Grant 
and of Native Agency Grant 


AMERICA. 


Honduras District.—Two additional mis- 
sionaries for work in Guatemala and 
the neighbouring Republics 

West Indies.—Your missionaries re- 
quired. Grants in aid of struggling 
causes. Panama Mission 

Increase in Oufits, Passages, etc . 


Total -— . : ‘ 


th, 
way 
8 


£900 


£420 


£600 


£3,000 
£1,200 


£13,050 
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THE OLDEST INHABITED CITY IN THE WORLD. 


By May Crommelin. 


m Cae oldest inhabited city on our earth 
at presen. is Esh-Sham. 
‘“Why,” some may cry, “surely 
Damascus has always claimed to be 
that ?’’ Verily it does, and with justic>. 
For that most an- 
cient city which we 
stranger —Westerns 
—glibly call Damas- 
cus, was reverenced 
by its citizens of old 
as Dimisnk, and is 
now hailed by its 
inhabitants and 
neighbours as_ Esh- 
Sham. 

Let who will praise 
imagination’s  plea- 
sures as_ Chiefest. 
To me memory is 
more precious by 
far — true, abiding. 
Closing my _ eyelids 
a brief minute, lo, 
my inner self has 
slipped out of this 
English winter morn- 
ing, and is eagerly 
conscious of being 
elsewhere—hundred of miles distant 
—on a March evening. Around are 
grandly rugged mountains, broken by 
Marrow gorges, where cave mouths 
gape nd giant boulders poise. 

My glad spirit seem hastening 
downwards to where a narrow valley 
is threaded by a rain-swollen torrent, 
its stream fringed with greening wil- 
lows and thickets of wild rose bushes 
awaiting April. Now and again the 
valley suddenly widens into brilliant 
green patches of rain-washed barley 
and swathes of lately flooded grass 
pointing down-stream. Red, intensely 
red, are the river banks, the rocks and soil. 
Hard by is a clearing dotted with five square 
mud-blocks, pierced with doorways and small 
windows. Thee three dark-eyed children 
stand, blue-skirted, with vividly yellow neck- 
kerchiefs. 

Twilight falls; the train is puffing into a 
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plain. Dusk deepens, and a group of Western 
travellers momentarily arouse a lonely-seeminz 
station to wrangling confusion. Queer littic 
Carriages, Crammed with three passengers and 
baggage, soon gallop along a wide, wet track, 
its rain-pools widening to a shallow 
flood. Splashing onwards more 
slowly, we next behold a_ broad, 
turbid river flowing, almost over- 
lull and angry, between walled 
banks, like an escaped rebel sul- 
lenly returned to prison. 

That was the Abana of Naaman’s 


day—called Barada now. It over- 
flowed lately, and see, this wide 
mud-swamp, through which our 


little Arab horses are wading fet- 
lock deep, is the great square of 
Yonder tall stone build- 
ing is a modern hotel. Its stairway 
of cold masonry rises from. the 
threshold—-bare, steep, between 
walls where no 
friendly rail assists 
the weak or aged. 
But above _ there 
stretch lofty, vaulted 
rooms, tile - floored, 
wide, yet not in- 
hospitable, with 
their Eastern door- 
hangings, flitting 
chamber- men, and 
decorations of ‘‘dam- 
ascened ’’ armour, 
so called from this 
city famous for its 
craft of inlaying 
metals or wood. 
Those silk rugs, too, 
how rich in colour, 
how costly ! 

Again a glimpse. 
I stand on the sunny 
red-soiled flank of a mountain, whose head is 
frosted with fresh-fallen snow. A_ thousand 
feet below lies the spoon-shaped city, gleaming 
white as the “ pearl ’’ it has been called, among 
its rose-billowing orchards of almonds and 
apricots, and their haze of yet brown boughs. 
Across the wide plain rise the mountains of 


Damascus. 


(Photo. Nr. Carter; 
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Anti- Lebanon ;_ Her- 
mon’s hill ranges yonder. 

“Is it not beautiful ?”’ 
says the grave voice of a 
turbaned, dark-featured 
personage. ‘‘ So old, yet 
always full of life. You 
know that Adam first 
lived on this hill and 
was buried, wise men 
tell, under yonder giant 
mound ; then came 
Abraham. Later also 
the Prophet Mohammed 
stood here and said, 
‘Now I have looked on 
the earthly Paradise ; 
but I hope for the 
heavenly.’ So he turned 
away, not entering 
Damascus, lest its de- 
lights should = ensnare 
his soul.” 

I did not know this 
tradition, but  respect- 
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A COURTYARD, DAMASCUS. 


fully hearkened. Then descending, memory St. Paul was let down secretly in a basket by 
brings me in the twinkling of an eye to a gate night, and so escaped. 

of the city ; and going further a little way, Close by on a skirting stretch of waste land. 
pausing beneath the ancient walls, I mark a troop of wild, yellowish dogs are wrangling 
those stones hoar with the stress of over two over a horrible meal, tearing to pieces a raw, 
thousand years. Here, says tradition, is where quivering thing! Pass on quickly. Do not 


look twice. But not 
till one has _ seen 
such sights as yon 
can one quite under- 
stand King David’s 
graphic touches. 
How these pariah 
dogs ‘‘grin’’ snarl- 
ing! How ‘‘at even- 
ing they will return ”’ 
to the town from 
the country outside, 
where they have 
slept in the sun or 
ranged by dav! 
Then they will herd 
in packs and go to 
and fro, dangerous, 
and seeking prey in 
the dark = streets 
where refuse food 
has been’ thrown 
out, Eastern fashion. 
Streets! Those in 
SELLING BREAD. Damascus are hardly 
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such in our meaning of the word. Imagine its 
irregular and often huge houses; these are 
blank-walled fortresses without, but within 
boast lofty, often splendid rooms, opening 
upon courts filled with flowers and fountains, 
oranges and pomegranates. Such buildings, 
crowded anyhow within strong city walls, 
leave but scanty space between them except 
for winding alleys. Yet there is one real, fairly 
wide thoroughfare, one that knew St. Paul’s 
footsteps, who says thereof, ‘‘ the street which 
is called Straight.” | 

There again! ‘‘ Which is called ’’—three 
little words thnll with truth that now—now 
only since being in the land—delights my 
musing mind. ‘“ Straight,’’ the people of 
Damascus Called their main street. 
past this hurly-burly of loaded 
camels and long-gowned, girdled 
drivers, veiled women, Bedaween 
Arabs on horseback, Syrian towns- 
men on donkeys ; and so looking 


vou shall perceive the street is 


A BAZAAR 


not straight, only more so than its neighbours. 
St. Paul in that lght touch shows how he 
marked that, too. 

Seeing the street has remained since the 
days of St. Paul’s visit there, one naturally 
wonders if some of these houses may not have 
survived likewise since then. Smooth-spoken 
guides glibly declare !t is so, and lead strangers 
here and there, picking their way this wet 
weather over rubbish-heaps lining narrow, 


filthy lanes, where an unwary stcp lands one over 
the instep or deeper still in mud. They show 
the Christian visitors sites, some of which are 
manifestly false. Others are doubtful, as 
that big mosque with its text, ‘‘ The House 
of Naaman.’’ No matter! What cannot be 
doubted is still so much, so satisfying. For 
instance, another flash of memory’s magic 
lantern recalls a drive beside the rushing river 
outside the town. How bravely strong it 
goes, snow-swollen, while the great willows 
bend lovingly over the ceaseless fiow, their 
boughs so daintily green-besprinkled this March 
day. Little wonder that the homesick leper, 
the despairing, rich Naaman, thought longingly 
of Abana and its embowering orchards of 


But lool: ..almond and glorious pomegranate, its vine- 
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yards and walnut groves. Sick in body. hope- 
less in heart, he was yet bidden by the stern 
prophet to travel on wearily further, further 
even to Jordan in that quest so many of us 
know too well—the search for health. 

Who that has heard of Damascus does not 
couple therewith some dim notion of its world- 
famed bazaars? Come thither across the 
wide square where the mud is fast drying. 
Do not cross the path of that Turkish official, 
escorted by soldiers, all riding handsome Arab 
horses, his white charger boasting a mane and 
tail dyed orange-pink with henna. Here come 
more horsemen. Wealthy Druses these, from 
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the mountainous country, richly caparisoned. 
Enter with me a short, rough, paved street, 
where are shops full of old brass-work, old silver ; 
booths set out with pomegranates and other 
fruit, besides pickled vegetables in wooden 
tubs. And here begins a din of street beggars 
and vendors, ever increasing till their clamour 
and crowd pours through the wooden doorway 
and up and down the two-storeyed twilight 
arcades of the old bazaar. Overhead these 
are rudely roofed over, and roughly white- 
washed. On either side they are thick-lined 
with shops of Eastern costly carpets, of furni- 
ture splendidly inlaid with different woods ; 
wardrobes, chairs, and ELuffets adorned with 
ivory, ebony, and mother-o’-pearl. Or in 
smaller shops, mere recesses, the merchant 
reclines on his raised seat, smoking his nar- 
ghtleh or reading his Koran, gravely indifferent 
to customers, for is it not all kismet (fate) 
whether he gains or loses? What a multi- 
coloured crowd surges up and down, parting 
only as laden donkeys shove past and street 
Carriages with officials, Moslem veiled ladies, 
or staring foreigners now and again trot through 
the arcades! Fat Turks strut along with enor- 
mously baggy trousers and slippered feet, a 
red fez on head, and a dagger stuck in the 
scarf swathed round each corpulent body. 
Grave Arabs stalk in flowing robes, a white cloth 
their headgear, kept on by coils of black 
camel’s-hair rope, beneath which their swarthy 
faces show flashing white teeth, but (too often) 
diseased eyes. Country Syrian peasants, with 
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tanned faces, bear large burdens of charcoal 
or wood, their dress a coarse cotton kumbaz 
(like a dressing-gown, girdled) over which, in 
cold weather, a coat is worn. The flopping of 
slippers worn by all makes a curious undertone 
of sound, above which rise shrilly the cries 
of water-carriers ; of lemonade or liquorice 
vendors, all rattling brazen cups and calling 
on passer; by to “refresh their hearts,’’ or to 
give drink to the thirsty, which many char- 
itable Mohammedans do. All through _ the 
crowd, turn where you will, not a woman’s face 
is seen, except now and again part of the features 
of some Jewesses, rare Christians, or very poor 
Arabs, these all peering out from under white 
linen wrappings like sheets, or shrouds. Yet 
a good sprinkling of richer women are chaffer- 
ing before the shops. Bulky, strange figures 
these, heads and figures unrecognisably hidden 
under striped black and yellow hooded gar- 
ments, reminding one of old-fashioned water- 
proofs with capes turned over the head. Like 
wasps, only that their persons seem waistless. 
It is an actual shock to see for the first time 
a black crépe mask, embroidered in rose or 
yellow silks, where an English traveller expects 
to behold a face. 

And suddenly, at noon, a long droning cry, 
high overhead, tops all the other sounds, 
and a stillness ensues; for that is the 
priest’s voice in the minaret close by calling 
to prayer. 

My spirit turns away from Damascus, and 
my eyelids open on an English scene again. 
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‘The King of Love my Shepherd Is.”’ 


Words by the late Rev. Sir H. W. BAKER. Music by the Rev. W. H. Briss, M.A., Mus. B, 
(By permission.) (Vicar of Kew and Hon. Chaplain to the King.) 
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SCRIPTURE 
BASED ON THE 


NOVEMBER 20TH.—TIsaiah’s Message to Judah. 
Passage for reading—J/swiask ¢. I—9Q; 16—20, 
PRYOINTS. 1. God rebukes Judah for its 


sins. 

2. He reminds of His sore punish- 
ments. 

3. He promises forgiveness to the 
penitent, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Reproof in 
Season. Matthew Wilks, well 
known in history, once rode 
in acoach with a young nobleman and a female 
passenger. The nobleman entered upon an 
improper conversation with the coachman and 
the woman. At a favourable opportunity Mr. 
Wilks attracted his attention, and said, ‘‘ My 
lord, maintain your rank!’’ The reproof was 
felt and acted upon. Let the Christian always 
maintain his rank. 

God’s Sore Judgments. In the Litany of the 
Church of England there is a solemn prayer 
-to implore God to deliver us ‘from plague, 
pestilence, and famine,’”” The word “ plague ”’ 
means a wound or stroke—it is the infliction of 
a sore judgment—and the stroke may fall 
either in the form of pestilence, war, or famine. 
In the fourteenth century a pestilence called 
““The Black Death’”’ crossed Europe till it 
reached England. In the city of Norwich 
40,000 persons are said tohavedied! In Bristol 
the busiest streets became grass-grown; the 
citizens were shunned by all country-folk, and 
for four centuries the name of ‘‘ Pitch and Pay ”’ 
was attached to a stone at the distance of 
two miles, where the townsfolk pitched their 
money into a vessel of vinegar in return for 
the country produce left at a safe distance for 
their use. In 1665 there was a fearful visita- 
tion of ‘‘ The Plague”? in London. In later 
days there have been thousands of deaths 
caused by cholera, small-pox, and influenza. 
The Bible tells us that war, famine, and pesti- 
lence are God’s judgments for man’s sin. 

Forgiveness Possible to All. A youth whose 
heart was black with sin appeared before the 
cell of a dervish celebrated for his sanctity. 
He began to lament the depth of his sin, and to 
implore pardon. The dervish indignantly and 
proudly demanded how he presumed to appear 
in the presence of God’s holy prophet, assuring 
him that it was in vain for him to seek forgive- 
ness, and adding, ‘‘ May God grant that I 
stand far from this youth on the judgment 
day !’’ On this (according to the Iegend) 
Christ spoke and said, ‘It shall be so. The 
praver of both is granted. This penitent in 
that day shall enter heaven; but thou shalt 
be far from the youth in that day, even in 
torment.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


NOVEMBER 27TH.—The Curse of Intemperance. 
Passage for reading—J/saiah xxviit. 1—13. 


PoINTS. 1, God's punishment of drunkards, 
2. His rewards to His true people. 
3. Rest promised to the weary. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Effect of Drunkenness. The 
first suffering of the drunkard is the loss of 
his good name. God has so arranged it that 
no man ever loses his good name except 
through his own act. All the hatred of men 
cannot destroy a man’s good name if he main- 
tains his integrity. If a man is honest and 
pure and sober, God looks after him. He may 
be tried and harassed for many years, but 
his integrity is never lost nor his good name 
sacrificed. The Lord upholds him with His 
hand. But when it is said of a man “ He 
drinks,’’ and it can be proved, then what 
office will take him for a clerk ? Who will 
trust him ? He may have been many years 
building up his reputation, but now it goes 
down. The world shuns him. Why? Be- 
cause it is whispered all round, ‘‘ He drinks ! 
He drinks!’”’ This is God’s punishment for 
breaking His laws. ‘‘ Be sober, be vigilant ! °’ 
is His law, and woe to those who break it! 

God’s Promises. A speaker at a religious 
meeting said, “‘I count all cheques as cash 
when I am making up my money and striking 
a balance.’’ And so, when we feel that we 
have not much of this world’s goods, we can at 
least take hold of God’s promises, for they are 
just so many drafts at sight upon divine mercy, 
and we may count them among our possessions. 
The crown of the drunkard fades quickly, but 
the crown of glory given by the Lord to His 
people shall last for ever. That soul is mch 
who trusts God’s word and makes use, to his 
comfort, of God’s promises. 

Resting in God. An educated Christian 
teacher, warned by the rapid progress of her 
disease, returned home to die. One day, as 
the evening sunlight crept softly into her room, 
she called her mother to her bedside and said, 
“I do not know how soon the end will come, 
but there is one thing that gives me trouble. 
It is the quietness, the almost unconcern, with 
which I view the future. I cannot understand 
it. Surely my heart ought to be always engaged 
in prayer, but itis not so. I seem to be quietly 
resting—that is all. Is this right, or am I 
mistaken in my religion after all these years of 
profession ?’’ Her Bible was forthwith opened, 
and such passages as these were read to her: 
“Learn of Me, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls,’ ‘In quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength,’ ‘* A meek and quiet spint 
is in the sight of God of great price.’’ From 
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that day she saw a new meaning in spiritual 
quiet, and she learned ‘“‘to be still”’ before 
the Lord. At last she departed in peace, for 
her eyes had seen the salvation of the Lord. 


DECEMBER 41H.—Hezekiah Reopens the Temple. 
Passage for reading—? Chron. xxix. 18—31. 

Points. I. The house of the Lord cleansed. 

2. Sacrifice for sin offered, 

3. Praises and thank-offerings given. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Reverence for Holy Things. 
On Monday, October oth, 1871, a great fire raged 
in Chicago, United States. The sexton of the 
Church of the Ascension, fearing that the fire 
would reach the church, went with his wife 
and two little girls, aged seven and five years, 
to take away to his own house the Communion 
plate. The chalice and paten were covered up 
and given to the elder child, Louisa, to carry, 
and the flagon to her little sister. The sexton 
then went to help others in the fire, never sup- 
posing that it would reach his own house. But 
it did so in his absence, and the mother and 
children were compelled to seek another place 
of safety. The children, thinking only of 
the Communion plate, took the vessels up 
again. In the great crowd of persons hurrying 
for safety across the river the mother was 
separated from the children. The fire was 
behind them, and the hot cinders and parch- 
ing dust fell on them in great clouds. The 
younger child, in her flight, dropped the flagon ; 
but Louisa grasped her own load, and, leading 
her little sister, wandered on for four miles, 
till a German family kindly gave them shelter. 
For three days the father searched for his 
children; and when at last he found them, 
Louisa, who had never lost sight of her bundle, 
ran to him, and with tears of joy exclaimed, 
‘* Oh, father. I have saved the Communion! ” 

Sacrifice. The steamer Cyprian, commanded 
by Captain Strachan, left Liverpool on October 
13th, 1881, for the Mediterranean. She had 
not long left port when she encountered a 
heavy gale, which soon increased to a hurricane. 
At length she was driven ashore on the coast 
of Carnarvonshire. The sailors plunged into the 
boiling surf, to be hurled by it to the shore, as the 
only chance for saving their lives. The captain 
remained by his ship to the last, and was then 
about to Jump into the sea, when, for the first 
time, he caught sight of a poor, miserable 
stowaway, whom terror had now driven from 
his hiding-place. Taking the life-belt intended 
for himself, the captain fastened it securely 
round the lad and told him to leap into the 
sea. He himself followed, but without a life- 
buoy. There was a fierce struggle for life 
amidst that boiling surge, but presently the lad 
was cast upon the shore, while the noble- 
hearted man perished amid the waves. Is not 
this an apt picture of what our Saviour has 
done for us, of which the sacrifices in the 
Temple were types? ‘‘ While we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us." 
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Offerings. It matters not at all how poor the 
offering given to God, if 1t is given in the right 
spirit. An old legend tells of a little boy in 
church who had no money to place among the 
offerings, so he placed on the alms-dish a rosy 
apple, the only gift he had to offer. Presently, 
when the priest removed the alms he found 
there an apple of pure gold. The simplest gift 
given from love is in God's sight as pure gold. 


DECEMBER I11TH.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes. 
Passage for reading—2 Ainys xvii. 6—18. 

Points. 1. Isracl’s great sin—idolatry. 

2. Isracl’s warning—by the prophets. 

3. Isracl’s punishment—cuptivity. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Idol-worship. Happening to 
mect, on St. Anthony’s day, upon a bridge 
spanning a narrow stream, a solemn procession 
headed by priests chanting the praises of the 
saint whose image they bore aloft, a Protestant 
was seized with an uncontrollable desire to 
arrest the idolatrous service. Snatching the 
image from the hands of some monks, who were 
little prepared for so sudden an onslaught, 
he indignantly cried, ‘‘ Will you never forsake 
your idolatry ?’’ At the same instant he threw 
the image into the water before the astonished 
devotees had time to interfcre. 

Inattention to Warning. A nobleman skilled 
in music who had often observed Mr. Cadogan’s 
inattention to his performance, said to him one 
day, ‘‘Come, I am determined to make you 
fecl the force of music ; pay particular atten- 
tion to this piece.’’ It was accordingly played. 
“ Well,”’ he asked, ‘‘ what do you say now ?”’ 
“Why, just what I said before.’’ ‘ What! 
can you hear this and not be charmed? I 
am surprised at your imsensibility. Where 
are your ears ?”’ ‘‘ Bear with me, my lord,” 
replied Mr. Cadogan, ‘since I, too, have had 
my surprise. I have often from the pulpit 
set before you the most striking and affecting 
truths ; I have sounded notes that might have 
raised the dead; I have said, ‘ Surely he will 
feel now,’ but you never seemed to be charmed 
with my music, though infinitely more interest- 
ing than yours. I, too, might have said with 
astonishment, ‘ Where are your ears ?’ ”’ 

Divine Retribution. Some persons engaged in 
the cloth trade were passing through Brentford 
on their way to London, when a boy threw a 
stick and accidentally hit one of them on the 
When they reached London the pain in 
his foot became so serious that a surgeon was 
sent for, who pronounced him to be in great 
danger. The same night mortification set in 
and the man died. Before his death he con- 
fessed that some years before he had waylaid 
and murdered a lady’s steward. Upon inquiry 
it was found that the boy who threw the stick 
was the son of the murdered man. And 
thus, in His providence, God raised up the 
child to be the unconscious avenger of his 
father’s blood. 


The Children’s Hour.] 


‘**The Man in the Moon’ to be chauffeur for her new motor-car.” 


By Thomas C. Smith. 


Rati must be secretly in 
love,’’ declared the fat 
little Prime Minister. 
“My own daughter 
had precisely the 
same symptoms when 
the young Keeper of 
the Fairy-Keys was 
courting her.” 

“I wish you would remember your position 
and not talk nonsense,’’ exclaimed the King 
angrily. ‘‘ How a man of your age and ex- 
perience can suggest such twaddle is more than 
I can imagine. Besides, you know as well as 


I do, the Princess isn’t fourteen, and hasn’t 
left the nursery yet.” 

‘Well, your Majesty,’ returned the Prime 
Minister, looking rather sheepish, and stroking 
his little double chin ; ‘‘ then if you will allow 
me, I would suggest a 

‘Pshaw !”’ interrupted the King, ‘‘ What 
possible use can a suggestion of yours be ? 
Haven’t I had the best professtonal advice in 
my own and neighbouring kingdoms ? Haven’t 
my chief physician and all the lesser physicians 
studied her case with all the experience and 
knowledge at their command ? Haven’t we 
procured every new medic.ne that has been 
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advertised, and hasn’t she taken them all in 
vain ? I.tell you, Lord Pimpwell, that we have 
all done everything we possibly could, and it 
has cost me noend of money. But I wouldn’t 
mind that if we could make the darling happy 
again. Think it carefully over, and if you can 
devise any reasonable means of making my 
child happy as she should be, I’ll give you any- 
thing you like—even the rise in your salary 
which you have been asking for.”’ 

Poor King Wearwell was indeed a worried 
monarch. For in addition to the usual cares 
of his Fairy kingdom, which are as trying as 
those of mortal realms, a terrible trouble had 
come upon him. 

His fourteen- year-old daughter, Princess 
Grizelette, the apple of his eye and the hope 
of his old age, was: constantly unhappy. 
And this to the King and Queen and their 
advisers was very remarkable, for every- 
thing the Princess wanted was provided for 
her. 

Did she want a new doll with a score of the 
Jatest fashion dresses, and a house with the 
newest and most artistically designed furniture, 
her wish was speedily gratified—for dozens of 
Fairy workmen and workwomen were imme- 
diately ordered to set to work to satisfy the 
imperious little lady’s requests. And such a 
tiny doll and dresses, and house and furniture 
they were, too. You could put—if you could 
only get them—the whole into an ordinary- 
size walnut shell ! 

But no sooner were these things delivered 
and the alterations made that the capricious 
little Princess demanded than the novelty of 
it all soon wore off, and she brushed them all 
aside and set her brain to work to find out 
what more she thought she wented. And the 
naughty little Fairy, if she couldn’t think of 
something pretty quickly, lost her temper, and 
either flew into a violent passion, or sulked 
until something which she hadn't got was 


suggested for her. She was_ perpetually 
unhappy, because she was always. dis- 
satisfied. 


“If I had my way, or if she were my 
daughter,” said a Fairy shoemaker one day 
for her case had become so ser:ous that news 
of her condition was daily published in the 
Fairy Press—‘‘ I would make her go without 
things for a time, and punish her by letting her 
feel what it was to be hungry and to have no 
luxuries and toys.” 

But, of course, the shoemaker’s remarks 
never reached the King’s ears, and if they had, 


I am sure they would never have been acted 
upon. 

However, things went on, and the Princess 
gradually got worse. Nothing whatever would 
now satisfy her; and she became so bad that, 
having exhausted all reasonable demands, she 
began to ask imposs ble ones. And it was 
her ridiculous request that her royal father 
should immediately have down ‘‘ The Man in 
the Moon” to be chauffeur for her new motor- 
car that led the distracted King to offer half 
his kingdom to anyone who would cure his 
unhappy daughter. 

Of course, in an ordinary subject such a 
nonsensical request would have been treated as 
due to a demented brain; but in the case of 
the Princess, such a disease as lunacy was held 
to be simply impossible. And, indeed, this 
was really so, for all the Court Physicians were 
agreed privately—which was often very different 
from their public declarations—that there was 
nothing more the matter with their illustrious 
patient than too much pampering combined 
with the evil spirit of dissatisfaction. 

So the proclamation was made throughout 
the land that whosoever should cure Princess 
Grizelette and make her happy again should 
have half of King Wearwell’s kingdom; the 
only condition being that everyone who sug- 
gested a remedy which did no good should work 
on the royal estate for a year without payment. 

As may be imagined, such an offer, notwith- 
standing the restriction, resulted in the palace 
being besicged from morning till night with 
flocks of people of all classes, from goatherds 
to peers of the realm. 

Many and wondrous were the prescriptions 
brought ; but one and all proved utterly use- 
less. The King’s estate, however, benefited 
immensely, for never before were there so many 
workers on it. 

At last, all the reward-seekers’ remedies 
being of no avail, all hope of ever making 
Princess Grizelette happy again was aban- 
doned ; and as the young lady became more 
unreasonable, the poor King grew more dis- 
tracted, until his life became almost unbearable, 
and he wished himself a mortal so that he might 
die. 

One day at dawn the keeper of the palace 
gates was awakened by the ringing of the bell. 
Looking out of his window, he gazed for some 
little time in vain before he saw a very small 
girl, even for a Fairy, dressed in a scarlet cloak 
and hood, like Red Riding Hood is supposed to 
have worn. 
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‘Hallo!’ cried the gate-keeper, 
you want at this time of day ?”’ 
‘““T’ve come to cure Princess Grizelette,’’ 


answered the maiden in a rather trembling. 


voice. 

“Pooh! You had better get on home and 
xo to bed again,”’ said the man contemptuously. 
“Whatever can a child like you know of 
suring a Princess ? Better learn how to gather 
dew for breakfast.”’ 

‘*T know how tocure the Princess,’’ answered 
the little Fairy in a confident tone. 

‘Poor silly little thing!’ said the man 
pityingly. ‘Don’t you know the greatest 
physicians in the land cannot cure her ? And 
haven’t you heard of all the others who have 
tried and what their reward for failure has 
been ?” 

“Well,” replied the maiden, ‘‘I know the 
doctors didn’t cure her because they don’t 
know of a remedy. Granny says so!”’ 

The last words were spoken in a tone that 
settled absolutely the question in the maiden’s 
mind, although it brought a derisive laugh from 
the man. 

“Ho! ho! ho!’ he laughed. ‘“ Of course, 
if Granny says so, it must be so; and as my 
orders are to admit everyone with a possible 
remedy, you must be Ict in, I suppose. Al- 
though,” he said to himself, “‘ whatever work 
they will set the mite to do if she fails to do 
any good, J don’t know.” 

* * * * * * 

‘‘Are you the unhappy Princess ?”’ boldly 
asked the little girl when, later, she was ushered 
into the royal apartment where the miserable 
little lady was recovering from one of her tan- 
trums—she wa in a very bad temper that 
morning, nobody having been able to suggest 
any novelty for her. 

‘Yes,’ answered the Princess crossly. ‘‘ And 
if you are come with any of those horrible 
medicines, the sooner you clear out again the 
better.”’ 

‘‘Tam not come with any horrible medicines, 
your Highness,”’ was the calm answer. “ But 
I have come from Granny to tel vou of a 
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what do 


certain cure that will make you happier than 
you have ever been in your life before.’’ 

“Ho, indeed !’”’ cried the Princess disdain- 
fully. ‘“‘ And pray what may it be?” 

“Granny says I am not ‘o tell you unless 
you promise to do w. at she asks.”’ 

“Your Granny, no doubt, thinks a mighty 
lot of herself—thinks she is going to get half the 
kingdom, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘“ No; she doesn’t want any reward. 
quite happy without that /’”’ 

“Well,” said the Princess, after a pause, “if 
it really is nothing disagreeable to take, I don't 
mind trying it, for I am sure nobody could be 
more wretched than I am.”’ 

“Granny says that is it exactly. It’s be- 
cause you think of nobody’s happiness but 
your own that you are always so miserable. She 
says the only way to get real happiness is to 
do good to others, and try and make them 
happy.” 

“Oh !”’ said the Princess, who had quieted 
down in a most wonderful manner, ‘I never 
thought of that before.”’ , 

‘That also is what Granny says,’’ chimed in 
the maiden. ‘‘She told me to say that if, 
instead of constantly thinking of yourself, you 
were to go into the crowded city stums and 
give some of the wretched little Fairies some 
food, and take some of them into the beautiful 
country, such as the wretched little waifs know 
nothing of, you would experience a far greater 
happiness than all the dolls, toys, and presents 
have ever given you.’’ 

‘Tl try it,’’ said the Princess thoughtfully. 
‘‘ Anyway, it will be ever so much nicer than 
taking pills and all the horrible stuff I’ve had 
to swallow lately.” 

e a * eB * A 

Princess Grizelette took the little girl's 
advice, and the prescription soon effected so 
marvellous a cure that King Wearwell insisted 
that the maiden and her grandmother should 
live with him at his palace, And now, by 
constantly using the medicine of kindness-and- 
doing-goced-to-others, the Princess is one of the 
happiest Fairies in the land. 
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A TALE OF A LIFEBOAT. 


(See the Frontispiece, ‘‘ Volunteers,’’ by Arthur J. Black.) 


IGH up on the stormy hih, 
H In the church we knelt to pray- - 
A handful of women and children. 
And old folks worn and grey. 
And we heard the windows rattle, 
And the gathering tempests blow, 
As the coastguard men and the lifeboat crew 
Went down to the beach below. 
And I thought of a day when my lad and I 
Had stood there hand in hand, 
Watching the storm rise over the sea, 
Watching the lifeboat manned ; 
I remembered how I had clung to him 
As her gunwales took the spray. 
** They’re going away to their death,’”’ I cried. 
““God help the wives to-day !”’ 
But my brave lad looked with his fearless eyes, 
As he took my hand in his own: 
*‘ Better to die for others, dear lass, 
Than live for oneself alone!’ 
And his words came back to my heart that night, 
As I sat in the dim church there, 
And heard the boom of the signal guns, 
And saw the rockets flare. 
And I thought of all he had hoped to do, 
And my lips were frozen dumb, 
For now he was one of the lifeboat crew, 
And I knew that the call had come! 


Then out I rushed from the darkling church, 
Out on the stormy hill 


I could not stay, I could not pray , 
I wanted to weep my fill. 

I wanted to be alone with God, 
Just in a wordless prayer— 
A prayer for the wreck and the lifeboat crew, 
And my own brave lad down there. 
And blacker and blacker grew the night ; 
The wreck I could not sce, 

But the signal guns kept booming on 
Over the bay to me. 

I could not see the lifeboat there. 
Oh God !—where could she be ? 

I only knew that my lad was there 
In the jaws of the hungry sea. 


Then God looked out of His heav’n at me, 
And put His hand in mine, 

And led me out of that dreadful night 
Into the morning shine ; 

And there, in the happy golden light, 
Were the rescued men on shore,: 

And the brave lads of the lifeboat crew ; 
But my lad, there no more! 

But there’s never a tide that shakes the town 
There’s never a storm that blows, 

That I do not see my dear lad’s soul 
As over the sea it goes. 

And he speaks to me with his fearless eves 
As he did in the days long flown : 

‘‘ Better to die for others, dear lass, 
Than live for oneself alone ! ”’ 

FrReD E, WEATHERLY. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A POPULAR WORKER. 


R. A. G. BARKER is the active and 
popular organising agent of the Dar- 
lington Temperance Society, an ap- 
pointment which he has held for 

upwards of seven years. He is by birth a 
Yorkshire man, and his parents and grand- 
parents were highly esteemed Primitive Method- 
ists who were prominently identified with the 
early work of the denomination. Mr. Barker 
is an excellent speaker and organiser. He is 
the District Electoral Superintendent for the 
South Durham Good Templars, and a Past 
Grand Worthy Patriarch of the Sons of Temper- 
ance. Before taking up his work at Darlington 
he was Hon. Secretary of the Tynemouth 
Temperance Action Association. His genial 
hearty manner and untiring industry have 
gained for him a very wide circle of attached 
friends. 
A REVISED HYMN BOOK. 


In 1881 the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union published a little book of ‘‘ Hymns and 
Songs for Bands of Hope.” Its compilation 
was entrusted to the capable hands of Mr. 
Frederic Smith, who re- 
ceived valuable assistance 


from Mr. W. Harding 
Bonner. Popular from 
the first, the book in 


its several editions has 
reached a _ circulation of 
2,800,000 copies. There 
is no diminution in the 
usefulness of the book, 
but the committee of the 
Union felt that a revision 
might be of service, inas- 
much as room could be 
made for the inclusion of 
some of the _ excellent 
hymns and songs written 
during the last quarter 
of a century. The work 
of revision was placed in 
the hands of a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. 


Lionel Mundy (Chairman (hots, James Corper und sun, bartington 
MR A. @ BARKER, SECRETARY DARLINGTON 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


of the Committee), the 
Rev. Carey Bonner (Secre- 
tary of the Sunday School 
Union), Messrs. Rowland Hill, Arthur Newton, 
Herbert West, Charles Wakely (Secretary), and 
Judson Bonner (trade manager). Some of the 
original pieces have been omitted in favour of 
others likely to be more popular, and the num- 
ber increased from 176 to 203. Several of the 
tunes have becn reset in a lower key, an alter- 
ation which will, no doubt, be appreciated in 
many Bands of Hope. Among the new songs 


is “‘ Begin at Once,’’ the only Temperance poem 
written by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 
It is a pity that the compilers have divorced 
it from the music specially written for it by 
Miss Havergal, for she was a gifted composer, 
as became a daughter of W. H. Havergal, who 
did so much for Church music. It is pleasant 
to find Mr. W. H. Jude’s melodious tune 
‘“‘Galilee,’’? and Mr. Caleb Simper’s setting of 
““Suppose the Little Cowslip”’ is sure to be 
popular. The revised book will no doubt enter 
upon a fresh lease of popularity, and for Band 
of Hope purposes will still remain without a 
rival. 
ABSTAINING MAYORS. 


Arrangements have been made in several 
cities and boroughs to advance to the mayoral 
dignity earnest total abstainers. Most of us 
can remember, without going very far back 
either, what a novelty it was thought to be 
when a teetotaller was elected to the office of 
chief magistrate. ‘* Howcould he entertain and 
discharge the hospitalities of the office as a 
water-drinker ?’’ was the searching question 
heard on all sides. Now the list of abstaining 
mayors steadily grows, 
and in the ordinary 
course of events, if all 
goes well, London itself 
will be ruled by a teetotal 
Lord Mayor some few 
years hence. 


THE WORK IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Mr. John Abbey, who 
went out to South Africa 
more than a year ago to 
organise the Temperance 
work of the colony, has 
been untiring in his exer- 
tions, which have met 
with a con iderable 
amount of success. He 
has succeeded in uniting 
all sections of the Christian 
Church, and by _ confer- 
ences and missions in 
many of the large cities 
of the colony has given 
a great impetus to Tem- 
perance work. Itis Mr. Abbcy’s intention to 
remain in South Africa for some time, until 
the movement is thoroughly estabhshed on 
a sound working basis. 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 
Dr. Edwvn Hoskyns, who has been trans- 
lated to the Bishopric of Southwell, has 
through the whole of his ministerial career 
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taken a deep personal interest in Temperance 
work. He is a t tal ab tainer, and in his 
London work at Notting Hill in the West, and 
Stepney in the East, was most active in his 
efforts to promote the cause. 


A TEMPERANCE INSTITUTE. 


In September, 1903, the Darlington Temper- 
ance Institute was opened by the Earl of 


\Phote . 


James Cooper and .on, Dartingtun.) 


THE TEMPERANCE INSTITUTE, DARLINGTON. 


Carlisle. This institute was promoted by the 
Darlington Temperance Society and Women's 
Temperance Association at a cost of £5,000. 
Its object is to provide an attractive resort 
for the townspeople, and it is strictly un- 
sectarian and non-political. The building is 
a convenient and commodious structure, and 
is fitted with electric light. Besides a 
reading room, billiard room, smoking room, 
games room, baths, three rooms for Friendly 
Societies, and a large lecture hall for public 
meetings, a public café, fitted throughout in 
Venetian style, is very well patronised. Many 
clubs formerly held in public-houses are now 
accommodated at the institute, and in addition 
to a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon there is a 
Gospel Temperance Meeting every Sunday 
night; and the Rechabites, Sons of Temper- 
ance, and Good Templars hold regular mect- 
ings. So far the institute has amply justified 
its existence, and other towns would do well 
to imitate Darlington’s example in this respect. 


A VENERABLE SOCIETY. 


The Darlington Temperance Society is onc 
of the oldest Temperance organisations in the 
country. It was originally founded in the 
year 1831 as a ‘‘ moderation ’”’ society, when 
several of Darlington’s most revered and re- 
Spected townsmen drew up ind signed what 


was termed the first Temperance Act. The 
document is framed, and now adorns the office 
of the society. In 1835 the pledge was altered 
to one of total abstinence, and it is upon this 
basis that the work has since been carried on. 
The first President was Dr. John Fothergill, 
one of the earliest abstaining doctors in the 
country. His speeches and writings did 
splendid service in enlightening public opinion, 


and his labours are commemorated by a hand- 
some drinking fountain in the public park. 
The society has always been fortunate in 
securing and retaining the hearty co-operation 
of influential workers. The present President is 
Mr. J. B. Hodgkin, a well-known minister of 
the Society of Friends, and the Hon. Secretary 
is Mr. J. F. Latimer, a solicitor. The work 
amongst women has ever been a prominent 
feature of the socicty’s opcrations, and its 
women’s auxiliary dates back to 1850, and was 
formed by two much esteemed ladies. A few 
figures gleaned from the last Annual Report 
will give an idea of its varied schemes :— 


Visits to the homes of the people... 1032 
Visits to the police cells .. _ 48 
Visits to the police courts .. os 39 
Visits to lodging houses .. ae 30 
Open-air mectings held .. - 37 
Indoor public meetings held 120 
Band of Hope mectings .. Sig 64 
Saturday evening conccrts.. ss 20 


Attendance at public meetings 22,920 
Attendance at Saturday concerts.. 24,360 
Total abstinence pledges taken 1,200 
Pamphlets distributed 18,000 


The society publishes its own Temperance 
chronicle monthly, which has a circulation of 
§,000 COpics. 


WORD AND WORK _ IN 


OUR CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 


S in former years, the December Number of 
THE QUIVER will be a Double Christmas 


Number, and the Editor would direct 


the special attention of his readers to the 


notable features which have been arranged for 
that number. With each copy of the number 
will be presented a large presentation plate, 
consisting of a reproduction by Rembrandt 
photogravure of the well-known picture by 
John A. Lomax, entitled ‘‘ To Bring the Roses 
Back.’’ The size of the picture is one that 
makes it very suitable for framing, and the 
subject is one which will appeal to every 
home. The frontispiece is a reproduction 
by two-colour process of a special drawing by 
Mr. Lucien Davis, R.I., of ‘‘ Christmas Carols 
at the Foundling.”’ 


The Children of the Bible. 

A SPECIAL coloured supplement to the 
number will comprise eight reproductions of 
coloured drawings by W. H. Margetson, illus- 
trating ‘*The Children of the Bible,’”’ and 
appropriate letterpress will be furnished by 
the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. Readers who 
remember—and who does not ?—‘* The Child 
Wonderful,’’ and the success of THE QUIVER 
Christmas Number which contained that 
beautiful set of drawings, will know how 
interesting a feature these pictures will make, 
and how necessary it will be to order early 
to secure a Copy. 


Christmas Stories. 

THE two serial stories, ‘The Sword of 
Gideon,” by J. Bloundelle-Burton, and ‘‘ The 
Sea Between,’’ by Miss Amy Le Feuvre, which 
are begun in this number of THE QUIVER, 
will be continued in our Christmas Number, 
which will also contain a complete Christmas 
novel, ‘‘ Rabbi Phil,’’ from the pen of the 
author of ‘“‘ Neither Jew nor Greek.” This 
story, which is illustrated by Mr. Sydney 
Cowell, strikes a fresh note,and maintains a 
high level of interest. The number will also 
contain four complete seasonable stories, the 


THE MASTER’S NAME. 


first of which is ‘‘ The Bishop’s Son,” by Guy 
Thorne, author of ‘‘ When It was Dark’’; the 
others being ‘‘ A Christmas Decoration,’’ by 
Morice Gerard; ‘‘ A Christmas Hamper,” by 
Emily Pearson Finnemore ; and “ Christmas 
Angels,” for the little ones, by Flora Schmalz. 


Fresh Features. 

THE number will open with a descriptive 
article entitled “‘ Christmas at the Foundling,”’ 
and an interesting feature will be found in 
the new carol which is to be sung by the 
children of the Foundling this Chnstmas, and 
which has been placed at the disposal of readers 
of THE QuIvVER by Dr. Davan Wetton, the 
distinguished organist of the Hospital. The 
Duke of Argyll contributes a poem, “‘ Daughters 
of the Isles’’ ; and among other features of the 
number will be included a special article on 
the Diamond Jubilee of the Ragged School 
Union, and a practical little paper on “‘ How 
to get up an Action Song.” 


‘The Quiver” Order of Honourable Service. 

Tuts Order, as our readers know, has long 
been closed in all classes except that for Dis- 
tinguished Members, which is open only to 
domestic servants who have been not less than 
fifty years in their present situations. We 
have lately been able to add two more names 


to our Roll of Honour :— 

Complete 
Years tn 
Present 
Sttuation. 
Mary Hanfan General Servant Knock, Belfast S7 
Eliza Falkner Nurse Liverpool oI 


To each of these faithful old servants the 


certificate and badge of membership of the 
Order have been sent. 


Name. Employment. Address. 


From Our Own Pages. 


READERS Of THE QUIVER who have enjoyed 
‘‘In the Straits of Time,”’ as it appeared as a 
serial story in our own pages, will be glad to 
know that Christopher Hare's interesting 
story is already published in a single volume 
by Messrs. Cassell. The same publishers have 
just issued a new and illustrated edition of 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


Mr. Joseph Hocking’s story, “‘A Flame of 
Fire,’’ which also ran through our pages. 
Several stories which have appeared in our 

ges are included in the attractive volume, 
published by Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., in 
which, under the title of ‘‘ The New World 
Fairy Book,” Mr. Howard Angus Kennedy 
has gathered twenty-eight of his Canadian 
Indian and other fairy-tales and legends, some 
of which have been printed in THE QUIVER. 
As a’ gift-book for young people this volume 
is admirable. 


Second Childhood. 


It has always struck us as a pity that 
‘* childhood,”’ one of the brightest and happiest 
words in any language, should be associated 
with the physical and mental decay which 
sometimes accompanies very advanced earthly 
years. Senility can never be second childhood. 
But when the burdened and wearied spirit has 
been emancipated from the failing flesh, when 
the wrinkles which time has drawn upon the 
brow are smoothed away, and the sadness which 
experience has laid upon the heart is removed, 
then the beauty of 
the real second child 
hood dawns, in the 
glory of the new 
heavens and the new 
earth. To be trusting 
as a child is trusting. 
to be loving as a child 
is loving, to be humble 
as a child is humble, 
to be pure as a child 
is pure—can the best 
of us hope for a better 
lot than this, when we 
are all children again, 
one day, in the great 
nursery of God ? 


Inside a Buddhist 
Temple. 


It is a singular and 
interesting fact that. 
as Sir Monier Wil- 
hams points out, 
Buddha, the despiser 
of gods and of divine 
worship, is met by 
the irony of his fate, 
being worshipped himself in 10,000 temples. 
His first lesson, ‘‘ There is no GOD,”’ 
was vain. If it sprang from his lips, he 
could hardly have said it in his heart, 
for Gautama Buddha was not a_ fool. 
His creed, introduced from India seventeen 
centuries ago into China, though now in 
decay, was a great missionary enterprise. 
It takes the second place in a Chinaman’s 
threefold code of religion: Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taouism. It is an _ ever- 


or 


present evidence of the human impulse to 
worship. <A calm, passionless, gigantic figure 
of the sage presides over an elaborate ceremonial 
which is in absolute defiance of his teaching. 
Buddha the Teacher is now Amidabha the 
God. His temples are crowded with idols. 
Kwanying, the Goddess of Mercy, is more 
popular than Buddha himself, being one of 
his avatars. This word means the incarnation 
or descent from some divine being. At sun- 
set a boy cries ‘‘ Worship!’’ The devout 
worshippers enter the shrine. The priest or 
officiating minister chants the liturgy, tap- 
ping a skull-shaped hollow wooden box, and 
striking a bell at intervals. The cry ‘‘O me- 
to-va ’’ is often repeated. Its exact meaning 
is uncertain. It is understood by some 
missionaries as an ejaculation, ‘‘O the jewel 
in the lotus!’ But this conveys no impression 
of praise or prayer to a Christian mind. Vain 
repetitions and a dead creed may lead to an 
exercise which keeps some kind of life and 
strength in a natural disposition to worship, 
but they fail to satisfy the soul or to add 
happiness to hfe. 


INSIDE A BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 


More New Books. 


In few countries is the interest at present more 
topical than in Russia, so we welcome the publi- 
cation by Messrs. Cassell of ‘‘ Russia: the Land 
of the Great White Czar,”’ in which E. C. Phillips 
gives a pleasant account of the land and its 
people, made all the more readable from the 
fact that it is cast in the form of a story. In 
““A Yankee on the Yangtze’’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton) Mr. William Edgar Geil gives an 
unconventional record of travel in China, 
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notably sympathetic towards missionary work, 
and dealing frankly with some of the cheap 
sneers at missionaries which are indulged in 
by some “ globe-trotters."” To the same pub- 
lishers we owe Mr. John Halsham’s ‘‘ Every 
Man his own Gardener.’’ which is a book to 
appeal to every lover of plants and flowers. It 
is a practical work, carefully arranged, and 
well-indexed. A clever story, also published 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, is Eglanton 
Thorne’s ‘* The Widowhood of Gabrielle Grant,”’ 
healthy in tone and maintaining its interest 
from first to last. Our contributor, Mr. H. B. 
Philpott is responsible for ‘‘ London at School ”’ 
(T. Fisher Unwin), in which he tells the story 
of the work of the London School Board, and 
gives some interesting information of the 
present condition of elementary education in 
the metropolis. Messrs. S. C. Brown Langham 
and Co. have added to their ‘‘ World’s Pulpit ”’ 
series a volume of sermons by the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, entitled ‘In the Beginning, God!” 
Despite the author’s modest reference to the 
five barley loaves and the two small fishes in 
his preface, these thoughtful chapters cannot 


“THE QUIVER” 


fail to do good. The same publishers send us 
a new series of helpful ‘“‘ Short Sermons " by 
the Rev. Francis Bourdillon. We have also 


"to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘ For Christ in 


Fuh-kien,”’ and the Rev. J. D. Mullins’s ‘‘ The 
Wonderful Story of Uganda” (Church Mission- 
ary Society); a most useful ‘‘ Short Handbook 
of Missions,’”’ by Mr. Eugene Stock (Longmans); 
“Sixty Years in Waifdom,” by Mr. C. J. 
Montague (C. Murray and Co.). 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a lst of contributions 
received from August 3oth, 1904, up to and 
including September 27th, 1904. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


Kor Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” £3 I0s., 
£3 35.. Liiss. £1 ss. £1 &s., 78. Od.; L. Rk. (Newcastie), 
~ QUIVER” Reader, 10s. ; Reg. Comley (St. Peter's, 
South Australia), 7s. 2d. 
For The Children's Country Holidays Fund : 
(Bournemouth), £1. 
Kor The Mission to Lepers tin India and the East: 
~A Well-Wisher now at Rest,”? 3s, 


*Jof™ 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. By what name is the prophecy of Isaiah 
mentioned in the book of Chronicles ? 

2. By what illustration does God show the 
utter indifference of the Jews to all spintual 
things ? 

3. In what wavy is the wickedness of the 
whole people of Judah illustrated ? 

4. How does the prophet Isaiah picture the 
desolate condition of the Jews brought about 
by their sin ? 

5. What evil habit had a great effect in 
weakening the people of Samaria. so that they 
fell an easy prey to the Assyrians ? 

. 6, What blessing does God promise to those 
who, amidst all this sin, still put their trust 
in Him ? 

7. By which King of Judah was the Temple 
at Jerusalem closed and the whole of the ser- 
vices discontinued ? 

8. Who cleansed the Temple and restored 
again the worship of God ? 

9. Who first introduced musical instruments 
into the services at the Temple ? 

10. Quotea passage which shows how universal 
was the sin of idolatry among the Israelites. 

11. What special acts of idolatry are men- 
tioned ? 

12. In what way did God punish the people 
of Isracl for all these sins ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1208. 
133. Her little child died, but was restored 
to hfe at the prayer of Ehsha. (2 Kings iv. 
10-37-) 


134. The report of a little Hebrew girl that 
Elisha the prophet was able to cure leprosy. 
(12 Kings v. 3-06.) 

135. To go and wash seven times in the 
River Jordan. (2 Kings v. 10-14). 

136. To make use ot whatever opportunities 
we may have of doing good to others, even 
though they may be our enemies. (2 Kings 
Vv. 2, 33 St? Matt. v. 44.) 

37. At the prayer of Elisha God smote 
them all with blindness. (2 Kings vi. 18.) 

138. While the soldiers were blind Elisha 
led them to Samaria, where God restored their 
sight, and they were entertained by the King 
of Israel. (2 Kings vi. 19-23.) 

139. 2 Kings vil. 6. 

140. Athahah, the mother of Ahaziah, slew 
his sons in order that she might be Queen. 
(2 Kings x1. 1, 2.) 

141. The infant Joash was saved bv his 
aunt, Jehosheba, and hidden in the Temple for 
six years. (2 Iings x1. 2, 3.) 

142. They clapped their hands and cried 
“God save the King!” (2 Kings xi. 12.) 

143. The restoration of the worship of God 
in the Temple, the Queen Athahah having 
broken up the House of God and removed all 
the dedicated vessels to the house of Baal. 
(2 Kings xu. 4,5; and 2 Chron. xxiv. 7.) 

144. King Joash ordered the High Pnest to 
set a chest beside the altar, rmto which the 
people put their offerings as well as the half- 
shekel paid yearly by all the men over twenty 
years of age (2 Kings xii. 7-9; 2 Chron. 
xXxIV. 0-9 ; and Ex. xxx. 12-14.) 
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66é VERA.’’ 


WANTED, A MOTOR LAUNCH.—A TRIP IN THE 


OAT, ahoy: 
Help wanted 
urgently —a 
motor 

launch preferred ! 

Anxious watchers 
at Cork and Queens- 
town Harbour hear 
a responsive cheer. 
Its faintness  indi- 
cates, however, that 
the longed-for motor 
launch is still at a 
distance. Yet the 
answer nerves them 
to hold on in the 
hope that relief is 
certainly coming. 

It is hard to wait 
patiently whilst op- 
portunities for doing 
good are _ passing 
away. For more 
than thirty-six years 
the Messenger, a sail- 
ing boat, has an- 
swered the cry for 
help of thousands of 
sailors. 

But at last the 
Messenger can only 
answer a few of the 
calls for help. She 
is waterlogged, and 
in heavy weather 
strains, so that it is 
impossible to keep 
her goods dry. At 
the age of thirty-six 
a boat of this kind 
is old and infirm, if 
not worn out. It 
is the privilege of 
old age to go out 
only in the sunshine, 
to live in the past, to tell stories of what God has 
done, and be an object-lesson for the messengers 
and servants whom He raises up to succeed 
them. The Messenger would have retired with 
dignity and thankfulness many months ago if 
only another boat had been ready to take her 


IN PERILOUS SEAS. 


place. It is imperative now to face the fact 
that she can bear no more storms, no more 
battering and patching up. For her to attempt 
to answer the cry for help in spite of bad 
weather must mean destruction to herself and 
perhaps danger to other craft. 
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The need of a new vessel to take the place 
of the A\lessenger was brought before the readers 
of THE QUIVER last May. <A fund was opened 
to supply a worthy successor to this good 
though worn-out sailing boat, with a branch 
specially intended for children to collect 
sufficient to supply ten row-boats for as many 
different mission stations. As a result, the 
Editor of THE QuIvER has already received 
more than £200 towards a vessel for Queenstown 
Harbour. A suitable motor boat would cost 
£1,500. The work required of her may be 
imagined by describing a few hours spent in 
one of the launches belonging to the Mission 
in the Port of London. The Vera, a steam 
yacht of 20 tons, was generously presented 
to the Society by Mr. Alexander Duff, in 
January, 1903. She received a kindly welcome 
all round. The East India Dock Company 
gave her a free berth, and a free entry into the 
docks. The Great Eastern Railway Company 
granted her a practically free berth alongside 
the Woolwich pier. Whether kind, grand- 
motherly ships who do not possess these privi- 
leges read the Vera this fine moral lesson, ‘‘ See 
what comes of being good,” is only known to 
those who understand their language. The 
Vera’s friends produce evidence that there are 
few boats better known on the Thames. It is 
impossible to say how many sailors have learnt 
through the Vera—‘‘the truth,’’ as her name 
implies—to know Him Who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. The amalgamation of 
the Thames Church Mission has added a second 
launch to the staff in London, the Edward 
Auriol, working in the lower reaches of the 
Thames. In the upper part of the river, and 
in the Pool near London Bridge, the work is 
carried on by means of rowing boats. 

Before a sweet September morning has put 
oft her white veil of mist and revealed a smiling 
face, the Vera is astir. At seven o'clock the 
engineer attends to her wants and feeds her 
with a breakfast of steam. She is the special 
charge of a lay reader of twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the Missions to Seamen, and himself a 
sailor from the age of fourteen. His district 
is between Millwall and Tilbury—a distance 
of about eighteen miles. Any craft bearing 
human life within these hmits may claim his 
friendly offices. Only red powder-magazines 
request steamers to kecp their distance. But 
one of the vessels flying the red ensign—a 
warning that they carry gunpowder and must 
not be touched—gives a friendly salute. The 
launch pauses alongside with a_ bundle 


ry 


of papers and 


crew. 


magazines ready for the 

“Don’t throw them into the water,’ cnes 
the captain ; ‘‘ we will send a boat for them.” 

But the aim of the Vera’s boatman is sure. 
and a lad below the red ensign catches them 
with equal precision. Followed by thanks, the 
launch pursues her way amid thick traffic. 
Now a great Amenican liner,then a Dutch packet 
on their calm progress into port, toss their little 
colleague in a friendly way on the waves they 
leave in their wake. Sometimes a torpedo boat 
represents the Royal Navy. Life destroyers 
and life preservers pass each other on the water. 
There gocs the steamer to pick up patients for 
the hospital ship which takes smallpox and other 
infectious cases. A barge, familiarly dubbed 
‘the pillbox,’’ carries wares from a patent 
pill factory. She is dwarfed by having joined 
a procession of larger boats of a similar kind 
laden with golden corn, chalk, stones, or what 
not. Perhaps eighty together, with red and 
white sails filled with wind, glide eastward in 
a graceful sinuous line, cutting through dazzling 
streaks of sunlight. Fish carriers with green 
flags and high prows adapted to breast the 
waves of the North Sea bring the spoils from 
the fishing fleets to the London market. Nine 
million pounds’ worth of the harvest of the net 
is yearly landed in the United Kingdom. 

That huge, capacious market—always_re- 
ceiving yet never filled. The insatiable appe- 
tite of the great metropolis cries to the port 
of the Thames, ‘‘ Give, give!”’ Itis not deep 
enough to satisfy the demands of modern 
vessels, so great dredgers are at work. With 
restless energy, revolving buckets of a scoop- 
like character, filled with the stuff that com- 
poses the river bed, come up one side of a 
wheel and go down empty on the other to 
pick up more. They discharge their contents 
into a shoot, which conducts it to a “‘ hopper.” 
This is the dredger’s attendant steamer, em- 
ployed in taking stones and chalky clay from 
places where they are not wanted down to 
spots where they are required to fill up holes 
or stop up creeks. Whilst engines are busy, 
officers are at leisure. One of them is a friend 
of the Mission. He makes the. Institute his 
home whenever business calls him ashore. so 
he hails the Vera and prepares a pleasant wel- 
come. She draws up, curtseying to the big 
vessels with so much courtliness that it requires 
sea-legs to get from one to the other. But 
practice makes perfect. The Reader spends 
five days a weck on the Vera, and on two or 
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three is accompanied by the chaplain, who 
at least twice a week visits the Avethusa, off 
Greenhithe, some fifteen miles down the river. 
This is a training ship for poor boys of good 


character, whose religious education is_ his 
special charge. ‘‘ The boys in each class did 
admirably,’’ the Diocesan Inspector reports ; 


‘‘it is a very great pleasure to visit this ship.”’ 
During the regular Sunday morning service 
on board the Readcr employs his time in visit- 
ing the ships anchored in the neighbourhood. 
‘* Last Sunday morning,” he said, consulting 
the Vera log on that pleasant day in September, 
‘*‘I boarded seven ships. On one British 
coaster the men wanted a ‘sing,’ and we had 
a service. I saw the crew of a similar boat 
watching what was going on, and when it was 
over they were ready for a service too. I asked 
them if they had any favourite hymns. ‘ We 
want the hymn you had in that schooner,’ 
they said ; ‘and we want you to say to us all 
that you said there. We could hear part of 
it, and we should like to have it over again.’ 
This crew were all Irish. In two other vessels 
some men wanted a service, so we had one on 
the Vera, and a few from each ship came here 
to take part in it. I have seen as many as 
thirty men at a service in this cabin.” 

One result of the Vera’s trips is an increased 
attendance at the three Seamen’s Institutes in 
the Port of London ; 138,808 seamen frequented 
them during the last year. One of these build- 
ings stands close to each of the three shipping 
ofhces. Besides these large Institutes, small Mis- 
sion Halls and reading rooms at Erith, Tilbury, 
and at Leigh are all places of rest for seamen 
and fishermen frequenting the Port of London. 

England is proud of possessing the greatest 

port in the world. The honour indeed is great, 
but the _ responsibility inconceivable. The 
manager of the London Docks possesses the 
autographs of many of the most distinguished 
men of the world. When visiting the docks 
and warehouses, they voluntarily express their 
wonder and admiration at what they have 
seen. The Royal Victoria Dock alone, one of 
the seven under the management of the London 
and India Joint Dock Committee, includes 200 
acres, of which ninety are water. To visit 
the men hidden in the forest of masts, it is only 
since 1903 that the Missions to Scamen have 
possessed anything fleeter than a rowing boat. 
Under favourable conditions, the Vera can 
cover eleven miles an hour, and in that space 
of time compass work that would take a sailing 
boat a whole day. 


In their measure, all the ports of Great 
Britain offer the same opportunities as the 
Port of London. Queenstown, one of the most 
important ports of call in the world, is now 
dependent for spiritual ministration on rowing 
boats and a sailing yacht, which, even if she 
were as fit as in the days of her youth thirty-six 
years ago, would be still behind her work. The 
ambassadors of Christ have no time to lose 
in employing methods which belonged to a 
past generation. All honour to the high- 
peaked galleys which ferried missionaries 
from Gaul to this pagan island! They served 
their age, and disappeared as seamen learnt 
to use the winds more and more effectually. 
Sailing boats in their turn, at least as far as 
mission work in harbours and roadsteads 1s 
concerned, must give way to engine power. 
Our King’s business requires haste. A vessel 
offered His service may well be the fieetest. 
the strongest, and the most suitable that 
willing hearts and cheerful givers can procure. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
Conducted by Aunt Grace. 


(The object of the Children’s Section of THE QUIVER 
Mission Boats is to provide ten row-boats at a cost of £25 
cach. These boats are to assist the larger Mission Boats, for 
very often a small boat can make its way through the masses 
of shipping in port, and bring the seamen books and cheering 
words, when larger boats cannot penetrate. So far two boats 
have been given—one by the proprictors of THe QuiIvVER— 
this is called Quiver No, s—and another by a lady in 
memory of her little daughter; this is called the Afs/dred. 
We are now working for the third row-boat.] 


My DEAR READERS :— 

This month marks a new year for THE 
QvuIVER and a new year for our work, and I 
am hoping with all my heart that before the 
next volume closes you and I will be able to 
fecl that we have finished a large portion of 
the task that we have undertaken. On the 
New Year which comes a week after Christmas 
Day we generally make some good resolutions, 
and determine to carry out many things which 
we have left undone in the past twelve- 
month ; and I wish you all to make a resolution 
on this Quiver ‘‘New Year" to help with 
might and main in the raising of the little 
fleet which is to carry the Word of God far 
and wide, where it is so much needed. 

As I write these words I am again looking 
over the sea from a spot where I fancy few, if 
any, of my readers have ever been. It is 
Holy Island, off the coast of Northumberland 
—one of the first places where the Christian 
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faith was planted in England. The story of 
it is full of interest to you who are working 
in the same cause. You must just come back 
with me to the seventh century—more than 
twelve hundred years ago. On this fertile 
green island and the adjoining county of 
Northumberland, which gleams to-day across 
the blue waters in the autumn sunshine, men 
lived like wild beasts, preying upon one another, 
knowing neither law nor order till Oswald 
became king over these people, and his heart 
was heavy as he looked upon them. And he 
sent to Scotland, where some wise and holy 
men lived, for a teacher. A monk named 
Coran came, but he endeavoured to rule by 
fear rather than love, and the people would 
not listen to him nor follow his teachings. So 
Coran returned to Scotland. And when he 
told the other monks how he had failed, one 
of them, whose name was Aidan, said :— 

‘‘ Brother, I fear you have not dealt gently 
enough with this people, but have endeavoured 
to teach them what they could not understand. 
The simple stories of the Gospel are for such 
as they.”’ 

The rest of the monks applauded Aidan’s 
words, and determined to send him in Coran’s 
place. He went, and chose for his abode Holy 
Island, or Lindisfarne, as he called it, partly 
because he himself came from the island of 
Iona, and partly because twice a day the island 
was Cut off from the mainland, and was there- 
fore a suitable spot for prayer and meditation. 

Aidan put his heart into his work, and soon 
his words penetrated the savage hearts of the 
Northumbrians. It is said that King Oswald 
himself interpreted Aidan’s words when the 
people could not understand him, for you 
must remember he came from Scotland. In 
time, churches were built, schools founded, 
and the whole district transformed. Aidan's 
work was Carried on by others, and the good 
seed he planted never died. 

And when I gaze over the little island, I 
can picture Aidan and his helpers twelve hun- 
dred years ago wading across the wide chan- 
nel that separates us from the mainland as 
we do to-day, and I can gaze into the beau- 
tiful ruined priory which was built long after 
Aidan’s day, and dream of all the good deeds 
with which this island blossomed. Again I 
think of you, and the object we have in view— 
much the same as Aidan’s, save that we have 
not the wild, untutored Briton to deal with, 
but the bold, hard-working sailors who carry 
our flag and our trade round the seven seas. 


Will you all, like Aidan, set your hearts to 
the task, and work so well and faithfully that 
ere long our little fleet of boats shall go hither 
and thither, bringing words of comfort and 
creature comforts to many a toil-worn sailor ? 

On these very Northumbrian waters, at 
Blyth, your first boat was launched. Let our 
coasts be starred with them ere long. 

This is a fruitful spot for heroic deeds. At 
night a golden light shines from the Farne 
Islands, where Grace Darling gained an un- 
dying name. Her story is too well known for 
me to tell it again. But Aidan, Grace Darling, 
theirs are names on the roll of those who worked 
for their fellow-creatures without counting the 
cost. Will you young readers of THE QUIVER 
aspire to the same ? 

Next month I hope to publish some letters 
of those who have already assisted. Do not 
be shy, but write to me and send me any 
sum, however small. All will be acknowledged 
with gratitude by 

Your affectionate 
AUNT GRACE. 

Collecting cards will be found in the Maga- 
zine. All contributions and letters should be 
addressed to 

AUNT GRACE, 
c.o. The Editor of THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

A fourth list of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after August 30th, 1904, up 
to and including September 28th, 1904 :— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. 


4 os. d. 

amounts sa aiid sas eniila Rika -. 21111 8 
“Ruby” ‘ oe ie Oo 4 O 
B. Harris , oe oO 6 
“ Thornton Hough’ a ‘a ae O19 6 
T. Mannock (W cllinghorough) ee oe Oo § O 
M.A. B. os ‘a is Oo § O 
John Thomson (1. iverpool) or oe oe Oo § O 
aes Brown (Giffnock) —.. oe ee . 0 5 O 
A. (Sutton) ee ee te ee O § 16) 

: Newnham : ‘ 010 O 
M. Newnham ia - Oo 2 9g 
A. H. (Manchester) oe ee rr 0 0 
“Morna” . es ee es O10 O 
J. Cob: ain (Belfast) ., ee ee oe O10 0 
E. B. (Highbury) .. se ve ee ve Oo 2 0 
A. Mann (Canonbie) ee is ‘a afi Oo 3 6 
“A Friend” (Alnwick) .. a os re OIOo Oo 
Ek. F. (Holloway) .. oe ee ee Oo 1 Oo 
“ Thank Otfering from Glasgow 7 ve ee Io oO 
- Vectis ” ee oe ee ee O10 Oo 
M. ee (Dalton) ee oe ee eo oO 2 0 
L. 4 ’, e ee es ee ee 0 Io @) 
FE. T. (Notts) ee ee ee ee ee 02 0 


CHILDREN'S SECTION. 


Amounts previously ee as - 619 6 
‘‘ Thornton Hough” a ee ee Oo 2 6 
Cyril H. Manley (Oxford)... sa ve ee 0 § 6 
“A Friend” (Alnwick) .. és , 010 9 
C. E. Ww. ee ee ee ee ee ee Oo 5 Ce) 


, 


THE CHILDREN’S CAROL AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


(From the Drawing by Lucien Davis, R./.) 


HE pale’ winter — sunlight 
streams through the bare 
branches of the trees sur- 
rounding the Foundling 
Hospital, flooding the long 
dormitories. There, on the 
little white pillows, in rows 
of little white beds, with a 
neat basket at the foot of 

each, lie brown heads, golden heads, dusky 

heads. Sleepy eyes unclose—one after the 
other the children sit up and look round. 

‘* A Merry Christmas!’’ criesone. The word 
is taken up and passed round the room. To- 
day is Christmas Day. 

There is something strangely pathetic in 
Christmas here, though it does not appear on 
the surface. To the sentimental onlooker, 
Christmas is a day to be spent in the home- 
circle—and ‘‘ home,”’ in the true sense of ihe 
word, these children have never known. Still, 


it is idle to muse on what might have been ; 
they live in a happy present. No rosier, 
merrier crowds could be found to rival those 
which assemble for breakfast—boys in one hall, 
girls in the other. 

Breakfast over, morning service approaches. 
The chapel is decked with holly; the high pews, 
so picturesque in themselves, with their doors, 
their red cushions and hassocks, are rapidly 
filling. The dim coloured walls, the gallery, 
backed by windows blazoned with the arms of 
many a noble house that has been interested 
in the fortunes of the Foundlings form an 
admirable background. The organ awakens 
thoughts of days when Handel played here; 
and there is so old-world an air at-out this 
place that one seems to have stepped back 
a century and more. The eye is pleased to 
rest on the high, old-fashioned lectern, with its 
terra-cotta plush drapery, so harmonious against 
the dark wood; the pulpit with its steps and 


“TO-DAY IS CHRISTMAS DAY.’ 
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door, which the beadle opens and _ closes 
ceremoniously for the preacher. All here is 
eloquent of a bygone day, but all fades in 
interest in comparison to the children. On 
either side the organ loft they sit in tiers sloping 
upward to the ceiling. The boys might be a 
nest of robins—red waistcoats and brown coats; 
the girls are dovelike, in demure mob Caps, 
quaint white fichus (though this word hardly 


the little ones; Sir Joshua’s cherubs are not 
fairer than some of these. The boys, under 
the eagle eye of a soldierly-looking man, look 
less angelic; but they all behave excellently 
well. Thus wrote Blake of them, and the 
words linger in the memory : 

“Oh, what a multitude they seemed, these flowers of 


London town! 
Seated in companies they sit, with radiance all their owa; 


: 
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Cry” 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


describes them), a touch of red and black at 
the throat. 

For three Sundays after Christmas the fresh 
young voices rise in carols. It is no less a 
joy to watch them than to hear them. Row 
upon row of child faces: the small ones in front 
with short hair and chubby cheeks, the elder 
girls with flowing tresses escaping from under 
the white caps, the oldest girls with neatly 
braided hair. So innocently rapt are most of 


The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Hundreds of little boys and girls raising their innocent 
hands,” 


Carol after carol rings out through the chapel, 
the quaint old words so touching in the children’s 
treble voices : 


“Lullay, thou litle tiny child, 
By, by, lully lullay ; 

Lullay, thou little tiny child, 
By, by, lully, lullay.’”’ 
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The sunlight through the windows weaves 
patterns of purpure, gules, and azure on the 
walls. 

“O sisters, too, how may we do, 
For to preserve this day? 
This poor Youngling for Whom we sing 
By, by, lully, lullay,” 


A shaft of light falls across the rows of 
** doves ’’—the “‘ robins ” are in shadow. An 
unearthly radiance lights up the child faces 
under their white caps, as they bring the mourn- 
ful words of the Coventry carol to a close. 
Then they break into the merrier strains of 
« Good Christian Men ” : 


“ Good Christian men, rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice ; 
Give ye heed to what we say: 
News! News! 

Jesus Christ is born to-day : 
Ox and ass before Him bow, 
And He is in the manger now, 

Christ is born to-day!” 


It is like stage thunder when the children sit 
down—such a clatter of little feet. 

At length the last notes die away, the children 
file out, the pews are soon empty. 

It is Christmas Day, and the hot roast beef 
and plum pudding are waiting. First to the 
girls’ hall. There is a plate and mug with the 
Foundling crest for each ; knife, fork, and bread 
also, the length of the flower-decked tables. 
The visitors gaze at the scene from behind 
barriers, and now is heard the tramp of feet. 
The mob caps troop in with military precision. 
First, the little ones; then, in graduating heights, 
each takes her stand at her appointed place. 
The boys’ band takes up its position at the end 
of the room. Then to Beethoven's strains 
they sing: . 

“To Thee, O Lord, we humbly pray 
Bread to give us day by day, 


With thankful hearts, O Lord, may we 
Receive the Bread of Life from Thee.” 


It is as pretty a sight as you may wish to see: 
the long rows of chubby faces and folded hands, 
white caps and bare arms, with white-edged 
sleeves to the brown frocks, downcast eyes and 
bowed heads. Then, in a trice, all are seated, 
and the goodly Christmas fare is ladled out. 
Roast beef, ginger wine, plum pudding, and 
oranges. How quickly they disappear! And 
what a merry scene it is! Doubtless many a 
ponderous family dinner-party would be glad of 
the buzz of conversation that circulates here. 

And it is the same in the boys’ hall. There 
all the “robins ’’ sit on forms, making short 


work of the victuals. From the wall of the 
old-fashioned hall words of wisdom can be 
read, and of patriotism, too, for sixty-seven 
men who fought in South Africa had sat on 
those very benches, and had spent many a 
Christmas here. Four of them gave their lives 
for their country. 


“Fear God, honour the King” 


is inscribed over the door. 
And on each buttress down the long room 
are the Apostle’s words :— 


“Add to your Faith, Virtue ; 
And to Virtue, Knowledye ; 
And to Knowledge, Temperance ; 
And to Temperance, Patience ; 
And to Patience, Godliness ; 
And to Godliness, Brotherly Kindness ; 
And to Brotherly Kindness, Charity,” 


Judging by the happy, good-tempered faces, 
the texts are reflected in the little Foundlings. 
Indeed, the results, when as men and women 
they leave this haven to fight the world, justify 
the assumption. On Christmas Day itself there 
is no further festivity ; but on Boxing Day the 
“‘Old Foundlings ”’ play the present team at 
football. The large open space before the 
Hospital is a scene of great enthusiasm, with 
an eager public pressing its noses against the 
railings. 

A few days later the infants’ school presents 
a gay scene. Shaped somewhat like an operat- 
ing theatre, it is hung round with pictures, and 
the nimble fingers of the girls and their teachers 
have made it festive with garlands of holly. 
In the centre stands a huge Christmas tree, 
laden with gifts, and eyes grow large as round 
“O’s’”” when the gleaming lights and shining 
silver balls and dolls and toys on the spreading 
branches burst upon their view. What a thnill 
of excitement reigns in each heart as the ladies 
and gentlemen, who dismantle the tree, hand a 
present to each! One wonders, when Christ- 
mas numbers vie with each other in producing 
fresh pictures every year, that some artist does 
not record this scene—the ‘‘doves’’ and the 
‘‘robins ’’ ranged round the tree with its 
gleaming lights. It is as picturesque a bit of 
Christmas as one could desire. 

At Christmas time, too, the work done by the 
elder girls throughout the year is on show and 
for sale. Exceeding thorough is the house- 
wifely training that the girls receive, and 
domestic service is not looked down upon at 
“The Foundling.’”? The girls are brought up 
to it, and take kindly to it too. 
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And so the blue dusk creeps on, and the lamps 
in the courtyard twinkle, and the trees in the 
garden are almost blotted out by the gathering 
mist of evening. The visitors depart, the 
‘doves’ and the ‘‘robins’’ must seek their 
white nests in the long dormitories. Silence 
falls upon ‘‘ The Foundling.’”’ How ghostly 
now must be the gallery where hangs the 
portrait of Thomas Coram—that good man and 
bluff sailor to whom the Foundlings owe their 
happy life! Thomas Coram was Hogarth’s 
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greatest work, so the painter said. One would 
just be able to discern ‘‘ The March of the 
Guards to Finchley,” the score of the Messiah, 
and the other treasures that have accrued to 
«‘ The Foundling ”’ as the years have passed. In 
the winter darkness one could not discern all the 
pathetic tokens left with the infants when the 
Hospital was young, and the basket still hung 
outside for the reception of those frail creatures, 
abandoned on the sea of life. Many a Christ- 
mas has come and gone since these medals and 
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coins with their pathetic inscriptions were taken 
from some baby neck. ‘In amore haec sunt 
vitia.”” What trembling hand traced these 
words ? What a world of sin and sorrow these 
“* tokens ’’ represent! But the rosy faces in the 
dormitories upstairs reck little of these philo- 
sophic musings, as they dream their Christ- 
mas dreams. Truly many generations rise up 
and call Thomas Coram blessed. 

As we pass out of the gates and look back at 
the building, which hides so many young lives, 
so many strange histories—a scaled book to 
the world—we hear once more the fresh voices 
of the children ringing throughout the chapel : 


“Flowers we see bloom fair again, 
Though all their life seems shed ; 
Thus we shall rise to life once more, 
Though numb-red with the dead. 


Then may our station be near Him 
To Whom we worship pay, 

And offer hearty praises 
Upon this Holy Day.” 


And on the wings of song the words of the refrain 
float up through the winter air: 


“ Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Now hear the salutation 
Of Angel Gabriel.” 


On the following pages we print the carol 
which has_ been specially composed by 
Dr. Davan Wetton, the Organist of the 
Foundling Hospital, to be sung by the chil- 
dren this Christmas. 


Christmas Bells. 


Words by LONGFELLOW. CAROL. Music by H. DAVAN WETTON, Mus.D. 
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THE BISHOP'S SON. 
A auc Story by Guy Thorne,* Author of ‘‘When it was Dark,’ Etc. 


%& HE people on the arrival 
§ platform at Fenminster 
station noticed a little 
stir round the door of a 
first-class carriage, as the 
London train stopped. 
The station-master him- 
self stood there, bowing ; 
and there were two porters with him. Out of 
another carriage came a youngish, clean-shaven 
clergyman, and he also joined the group 

The passengers turned curiously, and there 
was a sudden and quite perceptible hush 
among them. 

A tall, thin old gentleman with heavy white 
eyebrows and an almost fiercely aquiline face, 
got out of the carriage. He wore the gaiters 
and black silk apron of a bishop. 

‘“‘That’s Joine, Bishop Joine,’’ whispered a 
traveller to his wife. ‘‘ Fine-looking old chap, 
isn’t he ? They say he'll be Archbishop when 
Wait goes; I hear he’s very shaky !”’ 

“What a fine type!’ said the lady, “ the 
sort of bishop one sees in old pictures, don’t 
you know. Thomas a Becket, or Laud.”’ 

At that moment a man in a heavy overcoat, 
wearing a long red beard, came up to the Bishop 
and shook hands with him. 


“This is interesting,’ said the traveller. 
“Do you know who that is, dear? That’s Sir 
John Blantyre, the great doctor. He’s the 


King’s physician.”’ 
' “ T suppose someone belonging to one of the 
county familics is jl.” 

“Probably. Of course, only very wealthy 
people can send for Sir John. But I see in the 
paper that Lord Calross is very ill. He hkves 
somewhere near here. I expect the doctor’s 
going to him.’ 

The guard of the train passed along the 
Carriages, requesting the travellers to take 
their seats. 

The Bishop and the doctor left the station 
together. 

“Yes,’’ the doctor said in a strong Scots 
accent. ‘‘I have verra httle doubt that Lord 
Calross ’Il be gone before the Christmas bells 
stop ringing. It’s not much that I can do for 
him now. The poor fellow knows it, too, and 
I think he'll not be sorry. I’ve obsairved that 
his lordship took little interest in life since 
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Lady Calross died. But it will be a sad loss to 
the county, I understand. Well, good-day, 
to ye, Bishop.”’ 

The great man waved his hand and entered 
a waiting carriage. The Bishop’s brougham, 
with its two great black horses and the dark 
red mitre on the door panels, was there also. 
A footman helped his Lordship in, the chaplain 
followed, and the carriage rolled swiftly away 
towards the Palace, which was close to the 
cathedral. 

The Bishop opened his paper and_ began 
to read. Mr. Grier, the chaplain, sat upon the 
front seat of the carriage, looked out at the gay 
shops decorated for Christmas, and marked 
with pleasure the happy throngs of country 
folk in the streets of the ancient city. 

The chaplain, a youngish man, was glad to 
be back again in Fenminster. He had been 
with the Bishop to Windsor, where his Lordship 
had been honoured with an invitation to “ dine 
and sleep.’’ Though he was accustomed to a 
certain pomp and ceremony in daily life—for 
Bishop Joine never forgot that he was a Prince 
of the Church—Mr. Grier had found himself 
oppressed by the stately etiquette of the Court, 
oppressed and ill at ease. That air was too 
rarified for him to breathe in comfort. His 
was a simple and kindly nature, pleased and in 
tune with quiet, domestic, familiar things—he 
was glad to be home once more. 

The Bishop put down his paper impatiently. 
His strong, lined, old face was restless. 

‘Did you hear what the doctor said ?”’ he 
asked, in that intense and vibrating voice 
which was so well known in the House of Lords, 
in the pulpits and on the platforms of England. 

‘I caught something of it,’’ answered the 
chaplain. ‘‘ Lord Calross is dying, isn’t he?” 

‘Sir John only gives him a day or two,” 
answered the Bishop. He drummed restlessly 
with his fingers upon the seat of the carnage 
—long, restless fingers, on one of which the epis- 
copal ring gleamed. 

‘Lord Calross’ death will throw a gloom over 
the city this Christmas,’’ he resumed, after a 
moment or two. ‘“ And it will place me, will 
place all of us, ina somewhat difficult position.” 

‘‘ His Lordship has been a great benefactor 
to the city,” the chaplain ventured. 

‘I don’t deny it,’’ answered the Bishop. 
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“But throughout his life here Calross has per- 
sistently stood aloof from all religious influences. 
He has identified himself neither with the 
Church nor the Nonconformist party. He has 
built mechanics’ institutes and free libraries, 
and he has never, that I know of, given a penny 
towards any religious object whatever. The 
nearest he has ever got to godliness is cleanli- 
ness! He endowed the free swimming baths. 
His great wealth and power have never been 
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“*Nothing can stop the 
boy now ’"—+p. ivo. 


used for any Christian purposes; he has never 
attended a place of worship of any kind.” 

i But he has never taken up any anti-religious 
attitude,” said Mr. Grier. 

The Bishop was silent. : 

The antagonism between Bishop Joine and 
Lord Calross was a thing of long standing and 
public comment. The people of Fenminster 
Were proud of their bishop: few other cities 
Could boast a prelate so distinguished. A 
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famous scholar, a man of great political influ- 
ence, a friend of the greatest personages, he 
stood clear, detached, like a column in their 
midst. But personally he was remote from 
them. Devout and diligent as he was, no one 
had ever called him a loveable man, and there 
were people who spoke of him as wishful, 
worldly, and proud. 

But Lord Calross, the great manufacturer, 
who had recently been ennobled, was loved by 
everyone. He was a father to the city, had 
given it a roval largesse of his hand and heart, 
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and won all hearts by opening his own to them. 
His unorthodoxy was bewailed in many quar- 
ters, but most people were agreed that the bar 
between the Bishop's Palace and Calross Hall 
was a painful thing and a discredit to Fen- 
minster. 

The carriage rolled up to the Palace. The 
Bishop entered, took a cup of coffee and a 
biscuit, and then, muffled in a heavy fur coat, 
walked across the close to the cathedral. The 
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great bell in St. Peter’s tower was tolling for 
evensong. 

It was a grim, lowering evening. To-morrow 
would be Christmas Eve, and there were many 
indications in the sky that what folk call 
““seasonable weather’? was imminent. There 
was no wind, but the clouds were big with 
snow, and it was very cold. 

The stately service began. The Bishop sat 
on his great throne in the choir, and heard the 
almost perfect music of the singers; then he 
listened to the trembling, cultured voice of the 
old Dean as he read the lesson. 

The candles in their glass shades threw a 
mellow light upon the rich, fantastic carving of 
the stalls, the crimson hood of acanon who was 
a Doctor of Divinity, the white surplices of the 
choir. When a boy’s voice shivered up towards 
the clerestory, in the anthem, clear and pure 
as one thinks the voices of singers in Heaven 
must be, the Bishop sighed. Once he shook a 
little as at some inward emotion. 

All the clergy noticed Dr. Joine was pallid 
and worn. The lines in the proud old face were 
deeply cut. It was thought that the ceremonial 
visit to Windsor had been too much for him. 

When the service was over, and the last 
echoing footsteps of the congregation were 
hushed in the gloom of the nave, the Bishop 
left the cathedral by the little door in the 
chapter-house which he generally used. He 
was walking towards the Palace gates when the 
precentor, a fussy and obvious little man, but 
with a voice of pure gold, hurried up to him. 
go. My Lord,” he said, breathlessly, and with a 
huppy, eager smile, ‘‘I have to ask for your 
congratulations !”’ 

The Bishop bowed and looked gravely down 
at the little man, waiting to hear more. 

“It’s my son!” said the precentor. 
Bishop started. “‘The lad has got another 
wonderful success! Really,” he chuckled, 
“really, his mother and I can’t imagine where 
he gets all his talent from. Last July, my 
Lord, Arthur got a first in ‘ greats,’ and carried 
off the Craven, and now we hear from London 
that he has been appointed assistant private 
secretary to Mr. Bolton, the Prime Minister ! 
Nothing can stop the boy now!” 

The Bishop’s face was calm, rigid almost, 
and in curious contrast to the homely, joyous 
countenance of the other clergyman. But in 
his eyes there was a pained and tortured look. 
“Well, Mr. Precentor,” he said at length, with 
a slight effort that the other did not notice, 
** your news is indeed gratifying. Your boy 
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will go far. Already he enjoys a most signal 
success. God is rewarding you for your love 
and care of him. Good-night, good-night.’’ 

“The Bishop was most sympathetic and 
kindly,” the precentor said afterwards to his 
wife. ‘‘ Indeed, there were tears in his eyes as 
he said good-night. He quite broke through 
his usual reserve of manner. There must be a 
warm heart beating in him somewhere ! ”’ 

* * * + * * 

The snow began to fall thickly as night fell 
over the cathedral, the Palace, and the close. 
At ten o’clock the chaplain went to bed, and a 
few minutes afterwards the Bishop told his 
valet to retire also. ‘“‘I have some letters to 
write, Pitting,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I shall be working 
late in the library.’ 

The Palace had been an old priory in the 
days before the Reformation, and still retained 
much of its ancient character. The library 
was a large room hung with pictures, the 
mullioned windows covered with heavy purple 
curtains. <A great fire of cedar logs and coal 
glowed in the open hearth. A small writing- 
table covered with papers stood by the Bishop's 
chair upon the hearthrug, and a green-shaded 
writing lamp threw a comfortable circle of light 
on this oasis in the vast silent place. 

Now and then the rising wind drove the snow 
against the windows with a soft thud, there was 
a stir and crackle among the logs on the fire, 
and every half-hour the cathedral chimes 
penetrated the hbrary with a wild, mufiled 
sweetness. 

The Bishop had put on a dressing-gown of 
camel’s-hair, confined round the waist with a 
cord. In this garment, with its suggestion of 
a monkish habit, he might have been a veritable 
prior of that old foundation—one of those dim 
ghostly figures of the past which were said still 
to glide through the empty rooms and the 
silent corridors. 

Alone there, with no human eye to see him, 
the Bishop was strangely altered. His pride 
of bearing was gone, the tall figure seemed sunk 
in upon itself. He seemed a very old, tired 
man, lonely, weary, and forlorn. 

The words of the precentor had touched him 
very deeply. They had roused in him the 
bitterest memory of his long and wonderfully 
successful life, recalled to him a broken hope 
and a baffled ambition which always lay, lava 
hot, deep down in his heart. Yes! in all his 
life the dull pain was there, but his imperious 
will stifled and restrained it. But at times, 
and this midwinter night was one of those 
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times, the pain was clamant and not to be 
denied. It would have its way with him, and 
he must once more revive the old and miserable 
memories. 

Thirty years ago, when he was the rising 
vicar of a north-country parish, Dr. Joincs’ wife 
had died. She left him with a baby son. In 
that time the chances of high preferment had 
seemed. remote enough. No thought of great 
dignity and honour ever came to the hard- 
working clergyman. He realised nothing but 
that henceforth he must live and labour alone 
until the end. 

But as the child began to grow and open its 
conscious eyes seriously upon life, a new im- 
pulse was born in its father’s heart. He took 
courage, saw dimly a new ideal. His hopes 
revived as he watched this human blossom to 
which he had given life unfold. 

Ambition awoke, and it was at this time that 
Dr. Joines’ preaching began to attract con- 
siderable attention, that his monograph upon 
the Muratorian Fragment became _ widely 
known. 

He would make himself a place in the world, 
he thought, so that his son should make a 
greater. He would become great that his son 
might start in hfe with rare advantages. 
equipped at every point. 

The boy grew. He was a silent, dreamy 
child, clever with his pencil, fond of his piano, 
but strangely indifferent to the ordinary delights 
of childhood. During this period, while his 
son was in the lower school at Eton and had 
not yet ‘‘ taken fourth form,” the father was 
so occupied with his own career that he had 
but little time to spend with his son and scant 
leisure to observe his temperament. Great 
affairs began to engross the popular clergyman, 
his name was in everyone’s mouth. 

‘*I can’t stop,” he thought, ‘I can’t stop 
now, I must get on for Charlie’s sake. He is 
young yet; when I am higher up the ladder 
I can get to know him better and mould him 
as I will.” 

Success came, complete, sure and dazzling, 
and with it an utter failure in all that he held 
dearest. 

As the Bishop reviewed the past a spasm of 
pain shook him like a reed. With the unshed 
tears of a strong man in his tired eyes he rose 
from his chair and opened a locked drawer in 
the writing-table. 

He took a leather despatch box from the 
drawer, lifted the lid and gazed mournfully at 
its contents ; a photograph, two or three letters 
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and a newspaper cutting or so, that was all. 
But a deep sob of agony came from the Bishop 
as he saw them, for here were the few sad docu- 
ments which meant the wreck of all his hopes. 
For a minute or two he strode up and down 
the library, his feet making no sound on the 
thick carpet. Then he turned once more to 
the table and took the papers from the box. 
The first letter was dated twelve years ago. 
It was the letter Charlie had written from 
Paris when he had fled from Eton in his last 
term. It was in answer to one from his father 
offering the boy one more chance. This was 
the letter. 
‘«‘ Hotel de Londres, 
Quay Voltaire, Parts. 
“My Dear Father, 
“| have received your letter and thought 
it over very carefully, and the conclusion 
I have come to is that I cannot do what 
you ask. Oxford and the Bar or the Church 
-_* even with all the inducements you hold out, 
fill me with nothing but dishke A 
painter’s career, the glorious career of art | 
is all I care about. My whole soul is 
bound up in that. I am determined to 
succeed in my own way, and the fact that 
you will not help me any more if I stick to 
my real work does not frighten me. 
‘Your affectionate Son, 
‘“ CHARLES JOINE.” 


The Bishop laid down the boyish, boastful 
letter with a heavy sigh. Something of the 
old and justifiable anger of twelve years a4 
swept over his face like a shadow over a wheat 
field. 

With trembling fingers he took up the second 


letter. A cutting from The Times was pinned 
to it. This letter was dated five years after 
the other. 


JOINE—COLLINS.—On the 22nd June, at St. Mary's, 
Dover, by the Vicar, Charles Dacre, only son of Dr. 
F. S. Joine, the Bishop of Fenminster, to Annie Irene, 
youngest daughter of P. Crowdy, M.D., of Hornsey. 

This was the announcement in the “ Mar- 
riages’’ column, and when he had read it first 
the Bishop had known that his last lingering 
hopes for his son were dead. 

The letter simply said that Charles had come 
over to Dover to be marricd to an art-student 
he had met in Paris. She was the daughter of 
a struggling doctor in North London. The 
writer said nothing of his circumstances, but 
merely asked for his father’s blessing at this 
sacred and responsible time. 
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To this letter the Bishop had never replied. 
There was one more cutting, four years old now. 
It announced the death of the painter’s wife. 
She had died in giving birth to a son, even as 
her husband’s mother had done, making a 
woman’s supreme sacrifice. 

And that was all. It was a simple story, a 
story with no disgrace in it, nothing but bitter 
headstrong foolishness. Since then the Bishop 
knew nothing of his son. He had passed out 
of his life. 

But as he gazed at the photograph, what 
agonies of regret and baffled hope came to the 
stern old man! Yesterday he had sat at 
dinner with the King. Where was his son, 
the hope of his middle-age, the bitterness of 
his life now ? 

As the clock of the cathedral struck mid- 
night and told the sleeping city that the vigil 
of Christmas had come once more to the world, 
the Bishop groaned heavily. He was thinking 
of the precentor’s words—how happily thai 
father was sleeping on this night ! 

The door of the library opened suddenly. 

The Bishop laid down the photograph. 

His valet ran into the room, but half-dressed 
and labouring under great excitement. 

““ My Lord,”’ he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ Lord Calross 
is dying, and sends an urgent summons to you 
to come to him. He is constantly asking for 


you. One of his Lordship’s carriages is 
waiting !”’ 
* * * * * * 


The bedroom in which Baron Calross lay 
dying was warm and silent. The doctor had 
gone, the nurse was in an adjoining room. 
Nothing more could be done. The dying man 
stood upon the brink of the dark river; all his 
dignities and wealth, his honours and position, 
were stripped from him. Infinitely small, he 
stood upon the brink of eternity and waited 
the moment of his going. 

The Bishop sat in a chair by the bedside. 
He had prayed humbly with the dying man, 
and now the two old antagonists were face to 
face for the last time in this world. 

Lord Calross lay still and quiet. His vener- 
able white beard streamed over the coverlet of 
the bed; they had to put a skull-cap of black 
silk on his head. - 

“I knew you’d come, Bishop,’’-said the old 
man. ‘I couldn’t bear to die without knowing 
that there was no ill-feeling between us, that the 
old bitterness is all over. It has been my fault, 
Bishop, all these years, my fault! I have tried 
to do what I thought was my duty, but I was 
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blind and would not see the light. I did not 
know what I know now.” 

‘““ My dear brother,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ your 
words cut me very deeply. I have been much 
to blame. To my sorrow, I say it, I have often 
thought bitterly of you. I have been hard and 
unkind. God is surely gracious in letting us 
make this kindly farewell. My heart is full of 
joy and gratitude to Him in that He has per- 
mitted this, and especially that He has led you 
Home at last.” 

There was a silence for a minute or two. 

Then Lord Calross spoke again. ‘‘ Let me tell 
you,” he said, ‘‘ of what showed me the truth. 
It is a strange story, but it is one with a moral 
to it also! ”’ 

He smiled, a wan feeble smile. ‘‘ Last year 
my dear wife’s death hit me very hard. For 
forty years, Bishop, we were everything to each 
other. When God took her all my interests in 
life seemed to dwindle. My plans for the Fen- 
minster people lost their hold on me: it 
scemed as if alt my life were wasted. And I 
never believed that I should see Mary again. 
The story of another and better life seemed 
incredible. Then I bought the picture—the 
picture !”’ 

He stopped, gasping for breath. The Bishop 
thought that his mind was wandering and rose 
to fetch the nurse. The dying man arrested 
him with a faint movement of his hand. 

The power of speech came back to him. ‘‘I 
bought a picture,” he said. ‘It was in this 
year’s Academy—by an unknown artist. I 
bought it through an agent for thirty pounds— 
I should like to thank him, but it’s too late 
now. I can’t see now, Bishop, but you can. 
Pull the curtain on that wall—turn on the hght. 
God spoke to me in that picture ! ”’ 

The Bishop saw that the end was very near. 
But, obedient to the wish, he went to the wall 
facing the end of the bed. A curtain hung on 
a rod covered a picture. He pulled it aside 
and switched on the electric light. There was 
a click and the picture became suddenly illu- 
minated. 

This was the picture. 

In a poorly furnished bedroom a dead woman 
was lying. The artist had painted the body 
with a certain realism. It was not repulsive, 
had none of the decadent horror such studies 
sometimes have in the Paris salon. But in the 
waxen face the painter had suggested some- 
thing utterly soudless and dead. One felt as 
one looked at the picture that here was a hue, 
a shell, that the tenant of it was not there. 
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By the side of the bed 
the husband of the dead 
woman was sitting. But 
he was not looking at the 
body. 

His face was turned up- 
wards, and an inward glow 
of conviction irradiated it. 
The face shone with a serene 


and certain hope. There 
was a marvellous’ glory 
there. 


In one corner of the pic- 
ture a little boy of four or 
five years was sitting. With 
the supreme indifference of 
childhood he was happy 
and absorbed in building a 
house of books. He was 
balancing a Bible upon an 
atlas that lay open at the 
map of the world. 

But the Bishop reeled as 
if he had been struck. The 
face of the husband was the face of his son, 
changed and worn, but his son’s face. And 
the child was the child he remembered 
nearly thirty years ago. In the corner of the 
picture the painter had signed his name in 
vermilion letters. It was ‘ Charles Joine.’’ 

The Bishop sank down upon the floor in a 
swoon. When he came to himself they told 
him that Lord Calross was dead, with a happy 
smile upon his features. 

= % * * * * 

The secretary of the dead peer had been 
able to give the Bishop the address of the 
painter of the picture. It was at St. Ives, in 
Cornwall. 

And as the eve of Christmas fell over the 
wild Cornish moors the special train which 
carried the Bishop was nearing its goal. 

He was going to bring his son and grandchild 
home to Fenminster for Christmas Day. 

His heart was full of awe and thankfulness, 
purged for ever of all its bitterness and pride, 
humble, and yet jubilant also. 

God had spoken, and in no un¢<ertain way. 
He had shown the father His will. The rejected 
and outcast had done what all the learning and 
eloquence of the Prince of the Church had 
failed to do. 

With faltering steps he mounted a granite 
Stairway which led to one of the little studios 
by the harbour side. 

It was very dark, and the Bishop could hardly 
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“He pulled it aside and switched on the electric 
light.” 


find the latch of the door. He opened it at 
last and went in without knocking. 

A pale, bearded young man was sitting at a 
very old piano: candles were lit in the brackets. 
They shone on the man’s face and showed that 
tears were falling silently over his cheeks. 

By his side was a little child singing in a 
tiny voice. His father was teaching him the 
old carol which all honest English folk sing on 
Christmas Eve—‘‘ Good King Wenceslaus.”’ 

The baby sang: 

“Mark my footsteps well, my page, 
Tread thou in them boldly: 
Thou shalt feel the winter's rage 

Freeze thy blood less coldly !” 

The Bishop saw his son, and ran, and fell on 

his neck, and kissed him. 
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Bible is a_ great 
children’s book; its 
stories enthral us at 
that innocent period 
when we have not gone 
‘more than a stage or 
two from our first love.”’ 
While Nature 1s fresh 
and appealing, and be- 
fore the stain of the world has darkened our 
spirits, the Bible narratives have a charm which 
they lose in later days, and recover, as we hope, 
in the heavenly world. Some of this attraction 
of the Bible for children—some, but by no 
means all—is found in the pictures of children 
which occur from time to time in its narratives 
and in its teaching. ‘* Heaven,’’ says a Persian 
proverb, “‘lics on the lap of a mother,” and 
no literature is complete which alwavs starts 
with full-grown people. Homer holds our 
hearts because of Andromache, and her babe 
playing with the plumes of Hcector’s helmet, 
far more than because Achilles drags the dead 
Hector about the walls of windy Troy. And 
Herodotus has a place in our affections, such 
as Thucydides never gains, because of the 
delicious story of the infant, whom the city 
councillors were committed to destroy, and 
they handed it from one to the other, each for 
the other to accidentally drop and kill, but 


they returned it to the mother uninjured, 
because the babe smiled in their faces. And 
so all literature tugs at our hearts by means of 
the elemental loves, the child, the mother, 
birth and infancy. The Bible is a child’s book ; 
it is also a book about children. And when 
we come to survey the portraits of children 
drawn in the Bible, as a gallery of instruction 
as well as of delight, we are struck by the com- 
pleteness and variety of the collection. It is 
as if one artist had been commissioned to draw 
the whole series, with an underlying design. 
We cannot resist the impression that there 
is but one Artist—and that artist is God. 

To begin with, the e is the exquisite story 
of the boy Joseph. What writer of fiction ever 
succeeded with words so few and simple in 
delineating the childhood of a man destined 
to great things ? The father’s heart clings to 
him; he has the intimations of his coming 
greatness, and speaks of them so artlessly 
that jcalousy invades the hearts of his brethren. 
He stands fearless in the midst of their wrath- 
ful counsels, and submits uncomplaining to 
their malignity. The strong affection for 
father and brothers survives all injuries, and 
moves him to tears in his manhood—tears 
which were not elicited, it would seem, by 
the wrongs and sufferings of his boyhood. 
Naturally, it 1s the childhood of exceptional 
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men, in the Bible as elsewhere, that is the 
subject of record; but all is told so simply, 
so easily, that every child may feel the possi- 
bility of being, or becoming, exceptional like 
Joseph. What a stimulus it is to youthful 
piety! ‘‘ The Lord was with Joseph .. . and 
made all that he did to prosper in his hand.” 
Is there any reason why every child should 
not have the same experience ? None, the 
Bible seems to suggest. 

In the second book of the Bible the tumult 
and glory of a national deliverance is prefaced 
by a page devoted to the infancy of the 
Deliverer. There is a slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, that pathetic sacrifice of child-life 
at the bidding of a tyrant, which is still 
one of the most moving tragedies’. of 
the world. ‘The Cry of the Children ”’ 
was written long before Mrs. Browning 
lived, and it still goes up, now that she is 
dead. But from the multitudes who perish 
one is chosen to be the deliverer. The child- 
Saviour evades the world’s cruelty, and by a 
miracle of Divine grace survives the perils of 
infancy. That infant, exposed in the bulrush- 
cradle to the waters of the Nile, seen and pitied 
by a Princess, watched by a sister, and com- 
mitted to the care of its own mother’s heart, 
is symbolic as well as historical. It is_be- 
cause their angels always behold the face of 
the Father in Heaven that those who escape 
the perils of infancy are preserved for great 
things. And note how, in every true story 
of a mother and a child, you anticipate that 
supreme instance of infancy and motherhood 
which forms the very pith and centre of Bible 
Narrative. Is not every child meant to be a 
deliverer ? Is not the story of Moses recorded 
for every boy to learn by heart, that he may 
consider in what way he was preserved in order 
to visit his brethren ? Should not every 
mother see in her babe’s cradle the ark of 
bulrushes, and anticipate the guardian care 
which will preserve her treasure for the good 
of the world ? 

As the redemption of Israel starts with the 
boy hood of Joseph, and the national institutions 
begin with the infancy of Moses, so the king- 
ship, and in a manner the prophetship, of 
Israel are prefaced with a sweet picture of 
childhood, in the birth, the dedication, and the 
call of Samuel. Is not here another symbol 
of eternal significance ? There is a mother in 
tears ; there is a mother in prayer; there is 
a child vowed to God in a mother’s heart ; 
there is the call of God echoing the mother's 
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dedication. Mothers, would you not have your 
boys, those darlings of your hearts, wake some 
night, with the clear light of heaven in their 
eyes, responding to a heavenly voice, and 
saying, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth’’ ? Then dedicate your boys to God from the 
beginning ; appoint them to His service, and 
let them grow up with the thought that they 
may be in their Father’s house, and about their 
Father’s business. It is not, of course, every 
boy that will be called to anoint kings and to 
make nations, but the destiny of every boy 
is to hear God call him by name, and to appre- 
hend a mission to which he was born. What 
a calamity it is that perfunctory sacraments 
too often take the place of the living call, and 
that mothers are content with giving their 
boys the external rites of respectability or 
worldly repute, and neglect to prepare them 
for the essentialcall! Did amother ever wholly 
give her child to God and find the gift in the 
long run rejected ? 

The boy David among the sheep, with the 
ruddy countenance and the unerring sling, 
is a picture of mingled beauty and religious 
edification, such as we find only in the Bible. 

The historical books of the Old Testament 
give some brief, but very touching, pictures of 
child-life. There is, for example, the baby 
Joash, saved by the devotion of his sister, 
hidden away for six years, and then, at the 
age of seven, proclaimed king. And a little 
later on comes Josiah, only eight years old, 
entering on one of the most momentous reigns 
in history, the reign in which Deuteronomy 
was given to the world. These child-kings, 
protected by the care and devotion of others, 
and used to do great things in the world for 
their country and for their God, are an en- 
couragement to us all to treat little children 
with reverence and care, for we know not what 
they are to become. Maxima debetur puerts 
reverentia, said the Latin poet—+t.e. the greatest 
reverence is due to children. Not only every 
mother, but every nurse, hke Jehosheba 
(2. Kings xi. 2), and every master or guardian, 
like Jehoiada, may feel that in the care of the 
little life a treasure for the future is guarded. 
The whole system of education becomes rich 
in meaning and in fruit. How know we that 
this unconscious infant is not raised up by the 
wise Orderer ot our human lives for some great 
occasion, to meet a crisis of his country’s fate, 
to produce a book which ts to rank among the 
lasting possessions of mankind ? So sigmificant 
and important are these chance pictures (as 
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they seem) in the narratives of Scripture, 
these touches of the Child-artist in the por- 
trait gallery ! 

Two other pictures in the history books 
are full of pathos and beauty. There is the 
child, given to the mother by a prophet’s 
prayer, and then stricken down by the heat 
of the sun, stretched on the bed in the chamber, 
on the wall. What power there is in the 
description of that mother’s hasty journey 
to the prophet! And how the reader’s heart 
beats when the prophet himself goes into the 
silent room to pray over the little corpse! 
And then the restoration! Ford Madox 
Brown has made a great picture of the scene ; 
but the picture is already in the Bible: the 
long-bearded prophet brings the child down 
the staircase, recovered from the silence of 
death, the look of resurrection in his eyes ; 
and the mother on her knees waits to receive 
this gift re-given. 

The other picture is that of a little girl, 
doubly welcome because, in accordance with 
the Eastern depreciation of the gentler sex, 
girls are greatly overlooked in Scripture ; but 
here the child-girl shines with all the soft 
lustre of woman’s unselfish nature. The little 
maid was a captive, torn from home and parents 
by robber bands, and now a slave to a Syrian 
mistress. But far from resenting her mis- 
fortunes, or hating her masters, her one prayer 
is that Naaman the leper might know the 
great prophet in her own country, who could 
recover him of his leprosy ! 
glimpse of this little maid, as if the curtain of 
the women’s quarters were lifted for a second, 
but it is quite sufficient; it glorifies all 
young girthood, it enables every child to learn 
the supreme lesson of life, the lesson which 
Pippa learnt and sang for our own later times: 


“ All service ranks the same with God: 
If now as formerly he trod 
Paradise, his presence fills 
Our earth, each only as God wills 
Can work—God's puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


“Say not ‘a small event!’ Why ‘snall’? 
Costs it more pain that this, ye call 
A ‘great event,’ should come to pass, 
Than that? Untwine me from the mass 
Of dezds which make up life one deed 
Power shall fall short in or exceed!” 


There is a sweet child-portrait, faint and 
shadowy, in the book of Proverbs. There the 
injunctions to children are given by a father’s 
lips ; and suddenly he remembers that he also 
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THE QUIVER. 


was a Child once, and had learned what he 
now teaches (Proverbs iv. 3): 


* The songs my mother taught me 
I teach them to my children.” 


And, not to go further into details, let us 
be content to remember how childhood and 
prophecy are combined in the Old Testament. 
Isaiah, we gather, was a child, a young imagin- 
ative boy, when he received his call in the 
temple, and the book that bears his name 
contains the loveliest child utterance in the 
Bible: “‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given.’’ There is the perpetual con- 
servation of that event in the life of the home, 
which never loses its joy, its anxiety, its 
wonder, its significance, when the mother 
rejoices because a man-child is born into the 
world. 

And Jeremiah, we learn from his first chapter, 
was sealed to his life-work before he was born, 
and was consciously called to it while he was 
yet a child (Jeremiah i. 6). It seems as if all 
the children of the Old Testament are minister- 
ing children; they suggest that every child 
is 'ntended to be called of God, and used by 
God, every child is in the image of the Redeemer 
of the world, out of the lips of all babes and 
sucklings would God perfect praise. 

As I wander through the portrait gallery of the 
Old Testament I learn to observe with a keen 
interest and almost breathless excitement 
every child, every intant, every babe at the 
mother’s breast, wondering and hoping. Are 
they not all called of God ? Is not each one 
a fair design,a dainty mechanism of the mighty 
Being’s devising ? 

The New Testament opens with an Idyl of 
Infancy ; it is the infancy of Jesus. Irenaeus, 
the Church Father of the second century, pro- 
pounded the view that Jesus went through 
the several stages of human life in order to 
save human beings of all ages; thus he was 
a babv to save babies, a child to save children, 
a youth to save youths, a man to save men. 
If this be so, then His “ angel infancy ’’ may 
well consecrate every cradle. What a golden 
atmosphere of peace and power and love 1s 
about the whole scene! Not even the tender- 
est brush of Italian painters, not Fra Angelico’s, 
nor Botticelli’s, has ever been able to approach 
the delineation of the painter-evangelist Luke. 
The songs that were sung, the perils encountered 
and conquered, the gifts that were brought, 
the sweet retirement to the mountain home, 
and the silence which supervened until the 
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babe was a boy of twelve, and the boy issued 
from his home to teach the doctors, and to 
win the love of the world—they form a pic- 
ture of infancy which has taken possession of 
the human heart. It is a disaster that the 
errant eyes of men have wandered from the 
Child to the mother, and the foolish heart 
has turned to her for just that which He alone 
can give; but it is impossible to estimate the 
benefit which has come to Europe from having 
that picture of the mother and the Child ever 
before its eyes, 
‘* To kindle and restrain ”’ 

And, as if conscious of the beauty and signi- 
ficance of His own infancy, Jesus ever had a 
heart of love for children. There are three pic- 
tures in the Gospels which take us captive from 
the beginning. So brief are the records that 
the three are presented in fewer words than 
would compose a paragraph in a morning 
paper; but those few words shine like stars 
in the Heavens. 

First, we see the little children brought to 
Jesus by their mothers. Strange to say, the 
disciples saw only in this act an intrusion, 
an impertinence. Jesus has so changed our 
thoughts of life that now we cannot com- 
prehend how any men could be so stupid. We 
hardly see the wonder of what He said and 
did, because He has so wrought upon us that 
now most of us would perhaps do likewise. 
At once He saw in the children the likeness of 
those with whom He was familiar in Heaven. 
And as an example for all time He put His 
arms about those little ones and blessed them. 
It seems as if those arms had never been un- 
locked. When I see children even in a.London 
alley, children of the poor, no less than children 
watched and nurtured by all that love can do 
or give, I observe always the invisible arms 
of Jesus about them. He is blessing them. 

Secondly, we see Jesus taking a little child 
as the text of a discourse to His disciples. The 
child in the midst is the exhortation to humility, 
and to a conversion, which consists in becoming 
childlike. This child, tradition says, grew up 
to be one of the famous martyrs of the early 
church. Thus Jesus claims the children, not 
only that He may bless them, but also that 
they may serve and witness for Him. 

Thirdly, we see Jesus watching the children 
at their play. And if we would consider. there 
is no passage of Scripture more reassuring. no 
fitter subject for a painter to attempt, than 
the scene of the children playing in the market, 
playing first at a wedding, and then at a 
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funeral, under the eye of the Saviour of the 
world ; for, indeed, that is the whole occupa- 
tion of mankind—the wedding and the funeral, 
the swift interchange of rejoicing and of 
lamentation, and I know not how we could 
bear the chequered experience but that we do 
all under His sympathising gaze. 

The scene of Jesus in the house of Jairus, 
and restoring to life the little girl, is, like the 
companion picture of the widow’s son at 
Nain, valuable because it shows how He 
understood that most poignant and most 
incurable sorrow of the human heart, a 
parent’s grief for the loss of | beloved child. 

It is small wonder that such a Lover of 
children should be loved by the children ; 
when He entered Jcrusalem for His sacrifice 
it was not the disciples only that accompanied 
Him with festive train and shouts of ‘‘ Save 
us, O Lord!’ but the children took up the 
cry. «As their angels always behold the face 
of God in Heaven, so they counted it their 
duty to support the Blessed Son on earth. 
From first to last He seems to be mingled 
with the children ; He is from Heaven, and 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 

There is a lovely glimpse of a child in the 
Epistles to Timothy ; a boy, half a Greek and 
half a Jew, is learning the law of the Jew from 
his mother, or from his grandmother. That is 
the keynote of the Bible—that parents, father 
or mother, should teach their children the 
things of God. The Church cannot do it so 
well, nor can the school; it is the father’s 


- function to speak of these things in the home, 


to teach them in the daily ingoings and out- 
goings of the house: or the mother should do 
it, when the children are at her knee. 

The last glimpse of a child in the Bible is 
mystical and wonderful ; and if we could under- 
stand it, we should be much calmer and stronger 
in the shocks and sorrows of the world than 
we are. There is a woman who is about to 
become a mother ; presently her babe is born, 
and the ravenous power waits to consume it. 
Great is the power of evil; helpless is the 
child ; but great is the Helper, and sure is the 
event. The child is caught up unto God and 
to His throne (Rev. xii. 5). 

Ah! the travailing earth brings forth with 
anguish the child, which is man ; and destruc- 
tion seems to waylay him; trouble is his por- 
tion, and death is as sure as birth ; but there is 
God, God even in the likeness of man, and the 
issue is revealed: this child is caught up 
unto God and to His throne. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS i.—-IIL. 
Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been “broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch comrade, hears the news of the outbreak 


of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, and, seeking to re 


gain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Countries 


to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liége, actually in the hands of the French. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PS“LHE great high road that 
¥ runs almost in a straight 
line from Antwerp to Co- 
logne passes through many 
an ancient town and vil- 
lage, each and all of which 
have owned the sway of 
LAR }%, numerous’ masters. For 
PAL Po} ~Spain once had its grip fast 
on them, as also. did 
Austria, Spain’s half-sister ; dukes, reigning 
over the provinces, fierce, cruel, and tyrannical, 
have sweated the blood from out the pores of 
the back-bowed peasants ; prince-bishops, such. 
as those of Liége and Antwerp and Cologne, 
have also held all the land in their iron grasp ; 
even the Inquisition once heaped its ferocious 
brutalities on the dwellers therein. Also, 
France has sacked the towns and cities of the 
land, while armies composed of men who drew 
their existence from English soil have besieged 
and taken, and then lost and taken again, those 
very towns and cities and villages. 

Among the cities, at this period garrisoned 
and environed by one of the armies of Louis 
le Grand, none was more fair and stately than 
Louvain, though over her now there hangs, 
as there has hung for two hundred years, an 
air of desolation. For she who once numbered 


within her walls a hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants has, since the War of the Spanish 
Succession, been gradually becoming more 
and more desolate; her great University, 
consisting once of forty colleges, exists only in 
a very inferior degree ; where streets full of 
stately Spanish houses stood are meadows, 
vineyards, gardens, and orchards now. 

But Louvain was still stately, as, at sunset 
in the latter part of May in the year of our 
Lord 1702, a horseman drew up at the western 
porte of the city walls, and, hammering on 
the great storm-beaten gate, clamoured for 
admission to the city. A horseman mounted 
on a bright bay—one that had a shifty eye, 
yet, judging by its lean flanks and thin wiry 
legs, gave promise of speed and endurance. 
A rider to whose shoulders fell dark, slightly 
curling hair, and whose complexion was 
bronzed and swarthy as though from long 
exposure to the sun and wind and rain. 

“Cease! Cease!” a voice in French 
growled out from the inner side of the great 
gate. ‘‘ Cease, in the name of all the fiends! 
The gate has had enough blows dealt on 
it in the centuries that are gone since it first 
grew a tree. Thy sword hilt will neither do 
it good nor batter it down. Also, I come. I 
do but swallow the last mouthful of my supper.”’ 

‘‘T do beseech thee, bon amiz,’’ the traveller 
called back with a mocking laugh, “ not to 
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hurry thyself. My lady can wait thy time. 
The air is fresh and sweet outside, the wild 
flowers grow about the gate, and I am by no 
means whatever pressed. Eat and drink thy 
fill.’ 

““Um—um !”’ the voice from inside grunted. 
““'Whoe’er you are, you have a lightsome 
humour, a jocund tongue. I, too, do love 
my jest. Peste/ These sorry Hollanders know 
not what wit and mirth are—therefore I will 
open the gate. Ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

“‘ Hast choked thyself in thine eager courtesy ? 
Wash it down, man—wash it down with a 
flask of Rhine wine.” 

But as the traveller thus jeered the great 
gate grunted and squeaked on its huge hinges ; 
then slowly, with many more rasping sounds, 
one half of it opened wide. 

‘**A flask of Rhine wine,’’ muttered the 
warder, an elderly man clad in a soldierlike- 
looking dress, and one who looked as if not 
only the Rhine wines, but those of Burgundy 
and Bordeaux, were well known to him. ‘‘A 
flask of Rhine wine. Where should I, a poor 
soldier of the Régiment de Beaume, and a 
wounded one at that, get flasks of wine ?” 

‘“* Where ? Why, camarade, from a friend. 
From me. Here,” and, putting his hand to 
his vest pocket, the cavalier tossed down a 
silver crown to the warder. 

** Monsieur is an officer,” the soldier said, 
stiffening himself to the salute, while his eye 
roamed over the points of the bright bay, and 
observed the handsome, workman-like sword 
that lay against its flanks, and also the good 
apparel of the rider. ‘* He calls me camarade, 
and is lavish.” 

** Aye, an officer. Now, also disabled by a 
cruel blow. One who is still weak, yet who 
hopes ere long to draw this again,’’ touching 
his quillon. ‘“‘Of the cavalry. Now, see to 
my papers, and then let me on my way.” 

“To the lady who awaits monsieur,’”’ the 
man said with a respectful smile. 

“Tush! I did but jest. There is no lady 
fair for me. I ride towards—towards—the 
Rhine, there to take part against the Hollanders 
who cluster thick, waiting to join Malbrouck.” 
As the horseman spoke, he drew forth a paper 
from his pocket, and, bending over his horse’s 
neck, handed it to the man. 

**Le Capitaine Le Blond,” the latter read 
out respectfully, “‘ capitaine des Mousquetaires 
Gris. Travelling to Cologne. Bon, monsieur 
le capitaine,” saluting as he spoke. ‘“ Pass, 
mon capitaine.”’ 
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‘Tell me first a good inn where I may rest 
for the night.” 

‘‘ There are but two, 
Duc de Brabant.’ The 
Capitaine, is the best. The wine is—o—A‘— 
superb, adorable. Also it is full of officers. 
Some mousquetaires are of them. Monsieur 
should go there. There are none at the other.” 

‘*T will,” the captain of mousquetaires said 
aloud as he rode on, though to himself he 
muttered, ‘‘ Not I. ‘Le Duc de Brabant’ 
will suffice for me.” 


‘L’Ours’ and ‘Le 
first, monsieur le 


When Bevill Bracton recognised Sparmann 
in the inn at Antwerp he knew, as has been 
told, that he already stood in deadly peril. 
Already, though he had scarce been ashore 
two hours! Nevertheless, while he recognised 
this and understood that at once, without 
wasting a moment, he must form some plans 
for quitting Antwerp, and also, if possible, 
assuming a fresh disguise, he could by no 
means comprehend the presence of Sparmann 
in the city. Nor could he conceive what 
this man, a Dutchman, could have to do with 
the French Lieutenant of Police, an official 
who must surely be hated by the townspeople 
as much as, if not more than, the rest of their 
conquerors. 

Re-entering the passage now, and approach- 
ing the bureau with the determination of 
discovering something in connection with his 
old enemy, if it were possible to do so, Bevill 
observed that the landlord’s eyes were fixed 
upon him with a glance that was half menacing 
and half derisive, while, as he perceived this, 
he reflected, ‘‘ Doubtless the man is rejoiced 
to see one of the hated French, as he supposes 
me to be, outwitted by his own countryman.” 
After which he addressed the other, saying : 

‘‘ Who is that man who throws doubt upon 
my identity and the passport I carry, issued 
by the French Embassy in London ?”’ 

““He! ach’ he! One who its a disgrace to 
the country that bore him—to this city, for 
of Antwerp he is. He was once an officer in 
the Stadtholder’s bodyguard, the Stadtholder 
who was made King of England; yet now 
he serves the French, your countrymen. 
Bah!’ and the landlord spat on the floor. 
‘““Now he is a spy on his own. A—a—a— 
mouchard.”’ 

“But why ? Why ?” 

‘‘He has been disgraced. He was always 
in trouble. <A soldier—a young one, too; an 
English officer, as it is said—ran him through 
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for jeering at the English soldiers; then, 
since he was despised by his own brother- 
officers for being beaten, he took to drinking. 
At last, he was broken. Then he joined the 
French, your countrymen. Only, since he had 
been beaten by an Englishman, they would 
not have him for a soldier. So he became 
un espion. For my part, I would that the 
English officer had slain him. To think of 
it! A Hollander to serve the French!” 

‘‘T fear you do not love the French,”’ Bevill 
said quietly, a sudden thought, an inspiration, 
flashing to his brain even as the landlord 
poured out his contempt on his own 
compatriot. ‘‘ The English appear to have 
your sympathy.” 

“‘ Does the lamb love the tiger that crushes 
it between its jaws ? Does the hare love the 
spring in which it is caught ? Yet—yet they 
say,’ the landlord went on, casting a venomous 
glance at Bevill, ‘‘ your country will not 
triumph over us long. Malbrouck is coming, 
forty thousand more English soldiers are coming; 
so, too, are the soldiers of every Protestant 
country in Europe’ Then, look out for your- 
selves, my French friends.” 

“So you love the English ? ” 

“‘ ‘We love those who pull us out of the mire. 
And they have been our allies for years.”’ 

For a moment after hearing these words 
Bevill stood regarding this man while ponder- 
ing deeply ; then, making up his mind at once, 
he said: 

“Tf I told you that at this present time 
that young English officer who ran Sparmann 
through—this renegade countryman of yours, 
this espron, this spy of the French, your con- 
querors—stands in imminent deadly danger in 
Antwerp—here, here, in your own city— 
would you help and succour him? Would 
you strive to save him—from Sparmann, the 
spy ?”’ 

‘“What!’”’ the landlord exclaimed, his fish- 
like eyes extending as he stared at Bracton. 
‘What!’ while in a lower tone he repeated 
to himself the words Sparmann had uttered 
a quarter of an hour ago: ‘ There was no 
secretary named André de Belleville at the 
French Embassy. The statement is false.’ ”’ 

“ Aye,”’ replied Bevill Bracton, hearing his 
muttered words, and understanding them too, 
since he had learnt some Dutch when in 
Holland under King William. ‘“‘ Aye, the 
Statement is false, but his is true. There 
was no secretary of that name. The passport 
was procured to help that young officer to 
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reach Liége and assist a countrywoman. Also, 
if the day should haply come, to assist, to 
join Protestant Holland against Catholic 
France and Spain.” 

“And,” the man said, still staring at him, 
“you are he? You are an Englishman—a 
Protestant ?” 

‘‘T am, God be praised. I trustin you. It 
is in your power to help me to escape, or you 
can give me up to the Lieutenant. It is in 
your power to enable me to quit Antwerp 
ere the alarm is given at the gates. If it be 
already given, my chance is gone! You hate 
France ; you look to England for rescue and 
preservation. Speak. What will you do ? ”’ 

“The spy saw,” the landlord said, still 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ that you had bought 
the black horse. Therefore you cannot ride 
that, thoughitisthe best. Butin my stableisa 
bay ve 

“Ahr” 

“A bay! Ja wohl, a bay! Tricky, ill- 
tempered, but swift as the wind. Once out- 
side the city ” 

‘‘ Heaven above bless you!” 

‘‘____You are safe. You speak French lke 
a frenchman. You have passed before as one, 
it seems; you can do so again. The bay 
belonged to a mousquetaire who died here of 
a fever when first the accursed French seized 
on the city. I would not give it up since his 
bill was large.” 

“One thing only ! 
ruin me.” 

‘‘Nein. I have the mousquetaire’s papers ; 
his French pass. He was a captain named 
Le Blond. With those, and with that thing 
off your head,” nodding at the peruke Bevill 
wore, ‘‘ you will surely pass the gate. But 
you must be quick. Quick! Time is money, 
as you English say. With you it may be 
more. It may be life or death.” 

Even as the landlord spoke Bevill had torn 
off his wig and shaken out his own dark hair, 
after which the former said : 

“YT will go get the papers. Then will I 
saddle the bay myself. She is in the stable 
in the back of the garden. You can pass out 


My passport will betray, 


that way and through a back street. If you 
have luck, you are saved. If not i 
“T shall be saved. I know it—feel it. 


But you—you—he warned you of what might 
befall—_—”’ 

‘Bah! You will have escaped unknown 
to me. For proof, I can show that you even 
left the black horse behind in your haste. 
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How shall they know that I gave you another 
in its place ?’”’ And the landlord left his bureau 
and ran up the stairs, saying he would be back 
with the papers of Captain Le Blond ere many 
moments had passed. 

Thus it was that the supposed captain of 
mousquetaires escaped the first peril he en- 
countered on the road towards Liége, towards 
assisting Sylvia Thorne to quit that city. He 
had escaped, yet he had done so by means 
that were abhorrent to him—by a false pass- 
port, the papers of a man now in his grave. 
He who—Heaven pardon him !—could he have 
had matters as he desired, would have ridden 
boldly and openly to every barrier, have faced 
every soldier of the enemy, and, announcing 
himself as what he was, have got through 
or finished his mission almost ere it was begun. 

Yet that escape was indeed perilous, and, 
though Bevill Bracton knew it not, 
he had, even with the aid of the 
landlord, only missed discovery by 
a hair’s breadth. 

For, but a quarter of an hour 
before he rode towards the 
city barrier, the guard had 
been changed; a troop of 
the Régiment d’Orléans 
had relieved a troop of 
the Mousquetaires Gris. 
Had Bevill, therefore, 
arrived before this took 
place, he would at once 
have been discovered and 
his fate sealed, since all 
would have known that 
le Capitaine Le Blond had 
been dead for months. 
But with the men of the 
Régiment d’Orléans it was 
different, since they had 
but marched in a week 
or so before, and prob- 
ably—though it need by 
no means have been so 
—knew not the name or 
appearance of the officers 
of the mousquetaires. 

Bevill soon learnt, however, that Sparmann 
had wasted no time. Had he not acquired 
those papers, his undertaking must have ended 
here. The sergeant at the barrier, who came 
forward to inspect the paper he presented, 
carried in his hand another, which he read 
as Bevill rode up; and the latter divined, by 
the swift glance the trooper cast at his horse, 
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and divined it with a feeling of actual certainty, 
that on that paper was a description of the 
black horse and his own appearance. But 
the horse was not the same, the peruke was 
wanting, and his riding cloak hid all that was 
beneath. Consequently, with a muttered 
“ Bon voyage, M. le capitaine,’”’ and a salute, 
the sergeant stood back as Bevill rode through 
on the bay mare, who justified the character 
her recent owner had given her by lashing out 
with her hind legs and prancing from one 
side of the road to the other in her endeavour 
to unseat her rider. Soon finding, however, 
that she had her master on her back, she 


““* Would you strive to save him—from Sparmann, the spy?’” 


settled down into a swinging stride and 
bore him swiftly along the great, white east 
road. 

And now he was in Louvain, after having 
passed by numberless implements of warfare 
collected by the roadside and watched over 
by French soldiery, as well as having passed 
also two French regiments marching swiftly 
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towards Antwerp, there to reinforce the gar- 
rison, since, aS war was declared, none knew 
how soon the forces of the redoubtable Marl- 
borough, or Malbrouck, as they called him, 
might appear. 

He was in Louvain, riding up an old, quiet 
street full of Spanish houses with pointed 
roofs that almost touched those of the opposite 
side, and allowed only a glimpse of the roseate 
hue of the early summer sunset to be seen 
between them. And _ soon, following’ the 
directions given him by the soldier at the gate, 
he reached the hostelry ‘‘ Le Duc de Brabant,” 
a house that looked almost as old as Time 
itself. One that, to cach of its numerous 
windows, had huge projecting balconies of 
dark discoloured stone, of which the house 
itself was composed; an old, dark mansion, 
on whose walls were painted innumerable 
frescoes, most of which represented sacred 
subjects but some of which also depicted 
arrogantly the great deeds and triumphs of 
the Dukes of Brabant. A house having, too,a 
huge pointed gateway, the summit of which 
extended higher than the top of the windows 
of the first floor, and down one side of which 
there trailed a coiled rope carved in the stone, 
while, on the other side, was carved in the 
Same way an axe, a block, and a miniature 
gibbet. 

“Ominous signs for those who enter here,” 
Bevill thought to himself, while the mare’s 
hoofs clattered on the cobblestones as he 
rode under the archway. ‘‘ Ominous once in 
far-off days for those who entered here, if 
this was some hall of justice, or the residence 
of their, doubtless, tyrannical rulers. Yet will 
I not believe that they are ominous for me. 
I have no superstitions, and, I thank Heaven 
devoutly, I have no fear. Yet,’’ he muttered 
to himself as he prepared to dismount, ‘I 
would I had not to resort to so many subter- 
fuges. Rather would I be passing for what 
I should be—a soldier belonging to those who 
have sworn to break down the power of this 
great ambitious king, this champion of the 
bigotry that we despise.’’ Then, in an easier 
vein he added, as though to console himself, 
‘““No matter! What I do I do to help, per- 
haps to save, a helpless woman; to reinstate 
myself in the calling I love, the calling from 
which I was unjustly cast forth. And,” he 
concluded, as he cast the reins to the servitors 
who had run into the courtyard at the clatter 
made by the mare’s hoofs, ‘it is war time, 
and so—d /a guerre, comme d@ la guerre!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


S Bevill dismounted in the great court- 
mY yard, and, addressing a man who was 


evidently the innkeeper, told him that 

he desired accommodation for the 
night, he recognised that, whatever might be 
the inferiority of this house to its rival, 
“L’Ours,”’ it had at least some traveller, or 
travellers, of importance staying in it. 

In one corner of the yard, round which ran 
a railed platform level with the ground floor 
and having four openings with steps leading 
up to that floor, there stood, horseless now, a 
large travelling coach, of the kind which, later, 
came to be called a berline. This construction 
was a Massive one, since inside it were to be 
seen not only the front and back seats—the 
latter so deep and vast that one person might 
have made a bed of it by lying crosswise— 
but also a small table, which was firmly fixed 
into the floor in the middle of the vehicle. 
The body of the coach was slung on to huge 
leathern braces, which also served as springs, 
and was a considerable height from the ground 
—so high, indeed, that the steps outside the 
doors ,were four in number, though, when the 
vehicle was in progress, they were folded into 
one. On the panels were a count’s coronet, 
a coat-of-arms beneath it, and above it the 
word and letter ‘‘De V.’’ On the roof, and 
fitted into the grooves constructed for them, 
were some travelling boxes of black leather, 
with others piled on top of them. For the 
rest, there were on each side of the coach, in 
front, and at the back, long receptacles for 
musketoons as well as another for a horn, the 
weapons and instrument being visible. 

“A fine carriage,’’ Bevill said to the land- 
lord, who seemed equally as surly and un- 
gracious, if not more so, than the man at 
Antwerp had been while he supposed that the 
traveller was a Frenchman. “Some great 
personage, I should suppose.” 

““A compatriot of yours,” the man said, 
‘“ Mein Gott/ Who travels thus in our land 
but your countrymen—and women? Yet,” 
he added still more morosely, ‘‘it may not 
be ever thus.” 

Ignoring this remark, which naturally did not 
arouse Bevill’s ire, since he imagined that the 
state of things the man suggested might most 
probably come to pass, he exclaimed : 

“And women, you say? Pardie/s Are 
ladies travelling about during such times as 
these, when war is in the air ?”’ 
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‘* Aye, war is in the air,’’ the landlord said, 
ignoring the first part of the other’s remark. 
‘‘In the air, and more than in the air. Soon 
it will be in the land and on the sea.”’ After 
which, a waiting woman having arrived to con- 
duct Bevill to his room, and a stableman having 
led the horse to a stall, the man turned away. 
Yet, as he went, he muttered, ‘‘ Then we shall 
see. England and Holland are stronger than 
France on the sea, and on the land they are 
as good as France.”’ 

It was no part of Bevill’s to assume indigna- 
tion, even if he could have done so successfully, 
at these contemptuous remarks about his 
supposed country and countrymen; therefore 
he followed the woman to the room to which 
she led him. On this occasion, doubtless 
because he possessed a horse, and that horse 
was at the present moment in the landlord’s 
custody, no demand was made for payment 
in advance. 

*‘ And now,” he said to himself, ‘‘ a supper, 
the purchase of a few necessaries in this town, 
and to bed. To-morrow I must be off and 
away again. The sooner I am in Liége the 
better.” 

In the old streets of that old city, Bevill 
found a shop in which he was able to provide 
himself with the few requisites that travellers 
carried with them in such distracted times. 
Amongst the accoutrements of the late Captain 
Le Blond’s charger was his wallet-haversack 
for fastening behind the cantle, or in front of 
the pommel; but it required filling, and this 
was soon done. A change of linen was easily 
procured, which, with a comb, generally com- 
pleted a horseman’s outfit, and then Bevill 
set out on his return to ‘ Le Duc de Brabant.”’ 
But as he passed along the street he came 
across an armourer’s shop, and, glancing into 
it, was thereby reminded that he was without 
pistols. | 

“ And,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ good as 
my blade is, a firearm is no bad accessory to 
a sword. It may chance, and well it may, 
that ere I reach Liége, as in God’s grace I 
hope to do, I may have need of such a thing. 
So be it. Cousin Mordaunt has well replenished 
my purse ; I will enter and see if the armourer 
has any such toys.” 

Suiting the action to the thought, Bevill 
entered the shop, and, seeing an elderly man 
engaged on polishing up a breastplate, asked 
him if he had any pistols to dispose of. 

“* Ja/” the man replied. ‘‘ And some good 
ones, too. Only they are dear. Also the 
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mynheer may not hke them. Most of them 
were taken from the French after Namur, and 
sold to me by an English soldier.”’ 

““ Bah! What matters how I come by them 
so that ‘tis honestly, and that they will serve 
their purpose ? Produce them.”’ 

Upon this the armourer dragged forth a 
drawer in which were several weapons of the 
kind, some lying loose and some folded in the 
leather or buckskin wrappings in which the 
man hadenveloped them. At first, those which 
met Bevill’s eyes did not commend themselves 
much to him; some were too old, some too 
clumsy, and some too rusty. 

“* Mynheer is difficult to please,” the armourer 
remarked with a grunt; ‘' perhaps these will 
suit him better. Only they are dear,” while, 
as he spoke, he unfolded two of the buckskin 
wrappers and exhibited a pair of pistols of 
a totally different nature from the others. 
These weapons were indeed handsome ones, 
well mounted on ivory and with long, un- 
browned barrels worked with filigree. The 
triggers sprang easily back and fell equally as 
easily to the light touch of a finger, the flints 
flashing sparks bravely as they did so. On 
one was engraved “ Dernter espotr,’’ on the 
other ‘‘ Mon meilleur amt.” 

“How much for these?” 
looking at the armourer. 

“ Two pistoles, with powder flask and bullet- 
box. Also the flask well filled and two score 
balls.’’ 

“So be it. They are mine.” And Bevill 
dropped one into each of the great pockets 
of his riding-coat. ‘‘ Now for the flask and 
bullets.” 

“With these,’? he said to himself, as he 
walked back to the inn, “‘ my sword, and the 
swift heels of the mare, I can give a good ac- 
count of myself if danger threatens.” 

The supper for the guests was prepared 
when he reached “Le Duc de Brabant,’’ and 
Bevill, taking his place at the table, glanced 
round to see who his fellow-travellers might 
be, yet soon observed that, for the present 
at least, there were none. 

“So,” he thought to himself, ‘the fellow 
at the gate spoke truly. ’Tis very apparent 
that ‘The Duke’ is not in such high favour as 
his rival, ‘The Bear.’ However, the eating 
proves the pudding and the drinking proves 
the wine. Let us see to it.” 

Whereupon he bade the drawer bring him 
a flask of good Coindrieux—the list of wines 
hanging on a wall so that all the guests might 


Bevill asked, 
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see and read. Then, ere the wine came, 
Bevill commenced to attack the course set 
before him, though before he had eaten two 
mouthfuls an interruption occurred. 

Preceded by a servitor, whom Bevill sup- 
posed—and supposed truly, as he eventually 
knew—to be a private servant and not one at- 
tached to the inn, a lady came down the room 
towards the table at which the Englishman 
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opinion, since it was disguised by her wig. 
But he observed that she was clad all in black, 
even to her lace; while, thrown over her 
wig, was the small coif, or hood, which widows 
wore. Therefore he understood the solemnity 
of her attire—a solemnity still more enhanced 
and typified by the look of sadness which 
her face wore. 

This lady, who had returned Bevill’s courtesy 


‘He had hastened to the door to hold it open for her.”—p. 122. 


sat: a lady still young, of about thirty years 
of age, tall, and delicate-looking. Also she 
was extremely well favoured, her blue-grey eycs 
being shiclded by long dark lashes, and her 
features refined and well cut. As for her hair, 
Bevill, who on her approach had risen from 
his seat and bowed gravely, and then remained 
standing till she was seated, could forin no 


by a slight inclination of her head, was now 
served by the elderly manservant, who took 
the dishes from the ordinary inn server, and, 
placing each before her who was undoubtedly 
his mistress, then retired behind her chair until 
the next dish was ready. But, as would indeed 
have been contrary toall etiquette, neither Bevill 
nor the lady addressed a word to the other. 
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When, however, the drawer returned with 
the flask of Coindrieux, and Bevill spoke some 
word to the man on the subject of not filling 
his glass too full, he observed for one moment 
that the lady lifted her eyes and looked at 
him somewhat curiously, and as though some 
tone or intonation of hs had attracted her 
attention. A moment later her eyes were 
dropped to her plate again, though more than 
once during the serving of the next dish he 
observed that she was again regarding him. 

‘‘ Has my accent betrayed me?” Bevill 
mused. ‘‘ When I spoke to the man, did 
she recognise that I am no Frenchman ? Has 
my tongue grown rusty ?”’ 

Yet, even as he so pondered, he told himself 
¢hat there was no reason that such should 
be the case. The lady might herself be no 
Frenchwoman, but, instead, one belonging to 
this war-worn land. 

‘*She may not be capable of judging who 
or what I am,” he reflected. 

Yet in another moment he had learnt that 
her powers of judging whether he was a French- 
man or not were undoubtedly sufficient. 

In a voice, an accent, which no other than a 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman ever possessed, 
an intonation which none but those who had 
learnt to lisp that language at their mother’s 
knee could have acquired, the lady spoke now 
to her elderly servant, saying : 

‘* Ambroise, retire, and bid Jeanne prepare 
the wvalises. I have resolved to go forward 
an hour after dawn.” 

The manservant bowed, then said: 

‘“‘ But the supper, Madame la Comtesse ? 
Who shall serve, madame ? The remainder is 
not = 

‘“‘The server will do very well. Go and 
commence to assist Jeanne.” 

‘‘ Madame la Comtesse,’’ Bevill thought to 
himself when the man had departed. ‘So 
this is doubtless the owner of the grand coach. 
And she is a Frenchwoman. It may well be 
that she understands I am no countryman 
of hers, though I know not, in solemn truth, 
why she should suppose I pretend to be one 
—unless the landlord or servants have told her, 
or she has looked in the register o guests.” 
For here, as everywhere, all travellers had to 
give their names to the landlords, and Bevill 
was now registered as ‘‘Le Capitaine Le 
Blond, of the Mousquetaires Gris.” 

The supper went on still in silence, however, 
and the server attended both to the lady who 
had been styled ‘‘ La Comtesse’’ and to Bevill. 
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But he was nothing more than a raw Flemish 
boor, little accustomed to waiting on ladies 
and gentlemen, and gave Bevill the idea that 
he was not occupied n his usual vocations. 
Once he dropped a dish with such a clatter 
that the lady started, and once he handed 
another to Bevill before offering it to the 
countess. 

“Serve madame!” Bevill said sternly, 
looking at the hobbledehoy and _ covering 
him with confusion, while, as he did so, the 
lady lifted her eyes to him and bowed stiffly, 
though graciously. Then, as if feeling it 
necessary that some word of acknowledgment, 
some small token of his civility, should be 
testified, the lady said: 

““Monsieur is extremely polite. 
doubtless not -native here ?”’ 

‘““No, madame. I am a Stranger passing 
through the land on my way towards the 
Rhine,’ while, as Bevill spoke, he was glad 
that, in this case, there was no need for decep- 
tion, since Liége was truly on the road towards 
the Rhine. 

“Asam I. I set out to-morrow for Liége.”’ 

“For Li¢ge ? Madame will scarcely find 
that town a pleasant place of sojourn. Yet I 
do forget—madame is French.” 

‘“‘ As is monsieur,’’ the Countess said, with a 
swift glance at her companion, speaking more 
as though stating a fact than asking a question. 

Bevill shrugged his shoulders ever so slightly, 
but as much as good breeding would allow. 
Then he said: 

“Monsieur de Boufflers commands. there. 
Madame will be at perfect ease.”’ 

‘““ Doubtless,” the other said, with a slight 
shrug on her part now. ‘' Doubtless. Yet,” 
and again she shrugged her shoulders, “ war 
is declared. The English and the Dutch will 
soon be near these barrier towns. They say that 
the Earl of Marlborough will come himself in 
person, that he will command all the armies 
directed against us. Would it be possible that 
monsieur should know—that he might by 
chance have heard—when the Earl will be in 
this neighbourhood ? ”’ 

“T know nothing, madame,”’ Bevill replied, 
while as he did so two thoughts forced them- 
selves into his mind. One was that this lady 
had discovered easily enough that he was no 
Frenchman ; the other, that she was endeavour- 
ing to extract some of the forthcoming move- 
ments of the enemy—the enemy of IFrance— 
from him. 

“What is she ?”’ he mused to himself when 
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the conversation had ceased, or, at least, 
come toapause. ‘‘ What ? Some spy passing 
through the land and endeavouring to dis- 
cover what the English plans may be; some 
woman who, under an appearance of calm and 
haughty dignity, seeks for information which 
she may convey to de Boufflers or Tallard. 
Yet—how to believe it! Spies look not as 
she looks; their eyes do not glance into the 
eyes of those they seek to entrap as hers look 
into mine when she speaks. It is hard to 
credit that she should be one, and yet—she 
is on her road to Liége—Liége that, at present, 
is in the grasp of France, as so much of all 
Flanders is now.” 

Suddenly, however, as still these reflections 
held the mind of Bevill Bracton, there came 
another, which seemed to furnish the solution 
of who and what this self-contained, well- 
bred woman might chance to be. 

‘‘There are,” he reflected, ‘‘ there must ke, 
innumerable officers of high rank at Liége 
under Marshal de Boufflers ; it may be that it 
is to one of these she goes. Not a husband, 
since she is widowed ; nor a son, since, at her 
age, that is impossible; but a father, a 
brother. Heaven only grant that, if she and 
I both reach that city safely, she may not 
unfold her doubts of what I am. For doubt 
me she does, though it may be that she does 
not suppose I am an Englishman. If she 
should do so, ’twill be bad for Sylvia Thorne 
and doubly bad for me.” 

As Bevill reached this stage in his musings, 
the Countess rose from the table, and, when 
he had risen also and hastened o the door 
to hold it open for her, passed through, after 
acknowledging his attention and also his 
politely expressed hope that her journey to 
Li¢ge would be easily made. 

After which, as he still stood at the door 
until she should have passed the turn made 
by the great stone staircase, Bevill observed 
this lady look round at him, though not doing 
so either curiously or coquettishly. Instead, 
it appeared to the young man standing there 


deferentially that the look on her face seemed © 


to testify more of bewilderment, of doubt, 
than aught else. 

‘‘So be it,’’ he said to himself, as now he 
returned to the room in which they had dined, 
and proceeded to adjust his sword-sash, which, 
with the sword itself, had been removed be- 
fore the meal, and would, in any case, have 
been at once removed by him from his side on 
a lady taking her seat at the table. “So be 
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it. Forewarned is forearmed. She misdoubts 
and mistrusts me. If we should meet again— 
as meet we surely shall, since we travel the 
same road and go to the same place—I must 
be on my guard. Yet, pity 'tis, if she should 
be a spy. Aye! if she should be. If she 
should be! Almost it is beyond belief.” 

He went now towards the stables, to which 
he had seen the mare led when he arrived. 
For Bevill had been a good soldier once, and 
hoped that the day was not far off when he 
would beso again, and, above all else, travellers 
such as he was at this time looked to the care 
and comfort of their beasts. Also, in his mde 
from Antwerp, he had come to like this tetchy, 
wayward creature, which, when her tantrums 
were over, had borne him so well and swiftly 
on his road. Therefore he went towards her 
stall now, and noticed that she looked at him 
over the board of the division and whinnied 
as she recognised him, while rubbing her soft 
muzzle against his arm as he stroked and 
petted her, and, in doing this, he forgot the 
woman over whom, but a moment before, his 
mind had been so much exercised. 

The woman who, as she had passed up the 
great stone-carved staircase, had said to her- 
self : 

‘““Who—what is he? Not a countryman 
of mine, well as he speaks our tongue—aye, 
marvellously well—and courteous as he is. 
And neither a Flemish nor a German boor. 
Is he an Englishman—is he—is he? Ah! 
if he were only that! Oh! if he were—he 
who will be in Liége as soon as I—he who will 
be there when the English forces draw near, 
as they will surely do.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


HAT night Bevill Bracton slept well, 

| \ and as he had not slept since he first 

went on board Le Grand Rot at Har- 

wich two days ago. For the vessel 

had been full of persons, and especially 

children, who suffered from the sea; _ the 

passage had been rough and, consequently, 

noisy ; while, although the wind was favour- 

able for reaching the Dutch coast, it had 
rendered sleep impossible. 

But this night had made amends for all, and 
Bevill Bracton, springing out of bed as he 
heard the clock of St. Peter’s stmking seven, 
prepared to make himself ready for the day's 
journey. Overnight, before he had sought 
sleep, he had thanked Heaven devoutly for 
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having allowed him to penetrate so far as 
even this old city of Louvain, and into what 
was, in truth, the enemy’s country—by seizure, 
though not by right. Now once more he 
prayed that, as he had been thus far favoured, 
so he might still be. 

One thing he observed at once as he threw 
back the heavy shutters from his windows, 
which looked down into the great court- 
‘yard. He saw that the great travelling coach 
was gone. The Comtesse, whose title he had 
learnt from the landlord ere he sought his 
bed overnight was De Valorme, had departed 
with any following she might have other than 
the ancient domestic he had seen at table, 
and the woman, Jeanne, of whom they had 
spoken. 

‘‘ Yet,”’ Bevill said to himself, ‘‘at the pace 
La Rose,’’ as he had now named the mare, 
‘‘can travel as against the speed that heavy 
lumbering coach can attain, I should pass 
her ere she has accomplished half the distance 
to Liége—long before she has reached St. 
Trond, indeed. And,’ for still there was in 
his mind a thought, a fear—engendered doubt- 
less by the dangers with which he must be 
now surrounded, and would be doubly sur- 
rounded as he progressed farther, and when 
he had entered Liége—that in this woman 
there might be hidden something that would 
imperil his safety, ‘‘and if she is a spy, at 
least it is as well I should be there before her. 
Let me waste no time therefore.’’ 

He folded up his haversack and cloak, 
although, as he could see by the courtyard, 
which was wet and had little pools of rain 
lying in the hollows between the old, worn 
stones, it must have rained during the night 
or early morning, although it was now a fair, 
sweet day. The late May sun was shining down 
fiercely on the red roofs ; a thrush was singing 
blithely in its wicker cage as though rejoicing 
in the warmth and light; one or two of the 
heavy, clownish domestics of the inn were 
making an early meal of black bread and 
blacker beer at a table below him ; all nature 
smiled. 

He descended, therefore, carrying his haver- 
sack and cloak, and with his recently purchased 
pistols thrust in his sash under his coat, since 
no traveller left such weapons far from his 
hand when he slept in strange houses, and, 
going once more to the Spetseraum, ordered 
some breakfast. Then he went out to see 
that all was well with La Rose. 

Half an hour later he was on the way to 
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Liege, and was riding along roads that passed 
through orchards which were now losing all 
their pink and white blossoms as the fruit 
slowly developed on the trees. 

Because he was young and strong and 
healthy ; because, too, he had great hopes 
before him, he took a keen delight in all that 
was around him—in the fresh morning air 
that he drew into his lungs in great draughts, 
in the sight of the full-leaved, half blossom 
and half fruit gardens and orchards, even in 
he brooks that had been cut by the sides of 
those orchards in long past days, and through 
which the water ran with a swishing sound—he 
was jocund. He felt how good it was to live 
and to be passing through the land on such 
@ morning as this, to hear the birds singing 
and twittering, and to see the cattle already 
seeking shade from the morning sun; to cry 
out ‘‘ Good-morning ”’ to the peasants in the 
fields or ‘‘ God be with you ”’ to the old people 
sitting outside their houses, their life’s labour 
done. He felt thus because he was young, 
and strong, and full of hfe; because, too, 
his blood was stirred by the thought of the 
adventures which must surely lie before him ;_ 
because almost he felt as though he were some 
young knight-errant of dead and _ long-for- 
gotten centuries riding forth to rescue a lady 
fair who, immured in some gloomy town or 
fortalice, waited for him with longing, eager 
eyes. 

“And if the miniature does not belie sweet 
Sylvia Thorne,’’ Bevill murmured to himself 
as the mare cantered along the white roads 
which the sun had now dried, ‘‘ then no knight 
in armour ever rode in far-off days to the 
assistance of woman more fair than she. As 
a child she was winsome. I wonder if this 
stately woman, whose portrait I have gazed 
on so often since my lord gave it into my charge, 
is winsome still ? Winsome—yes, it may well 
be so. But grave, almost austere, as those eyes 
that look out at me whenever I gaze on the 
portrait proclaim; stately in her bearing, 
almost cold. Well! Cold let her be. What 
matters it to me ? She is not the guerdon that 
I seck to win, but only the means by which 
I shall win the guerdon I would have. Let 
me but do my best, and all will be very well. 
Mistress Thorne may freeze me with one 
glance from those calm eyes, and yet my lord 
Marlborough shall warm me back to Ife with 
his approval.” 

The day went on, the sun rose high in the 
cloudless sky, and, except for the various halts 
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which Bevill made under shady trees, or on the 
cool side of old Lutheran churches and quaint 
Flemish houses, to rest La Rose—and once 
to refresh himself—he had wasted no time. 
So that he knew, not only by the sign-posts 
and the hamlets he had passed through, but 
also by a routter, or chart of the district, which 
hung in the dark hall of the ** Duc de Brabant,”’ 
that he must be nearing a small town called 
St. Trond, a place that lay nearer to Liége 
than to Louvain. 

““Madame de Valorme set out at six, the 
landlord told me,’”’ Bevill reflected, ‘‘and I 
ere the clocks struck eight ; I marvel much 
that I have not come up with her coach yet. 
Her horses must travel faster than I thought, 
or that coach be lighter than its appearance 
warranted.” 

Then, at this moment, there came an inter- 
ruption to any further meditations on_ his 
part. 

A shot rang out on the clear noontide air, 
one that caused the nervous, excitable mare 
to swerve and spring across the road, almost 
unseating Bevill ; and then, while he recovered 
himself, to gallop wildly along the white straight 
road bordered by pollard trees. 

“Gently, gently,’”’ Bevill exclaimed, as he 
endeavoured to soothe her, while, since he 
was a finished horseman, he knew better than 
to attempt to check her suddenly, but drew 
her up gradually. “Gently. Though, ’fore 
Heaven, that sudden report was enough to 
Startle one less flighty than she. Whence,” 
he mused, ‘did that shot proceed ? To my 
left, surely, and from a side road which I 
passed a moment ere the report rang forth. 
Was,’ with a dark look on his face, ‘ the ball 
intended for me? Well, we will see to it.” 

Whereupon, since now Ia Rose was, by 
the aid of much stroking of her neck and 
patting and soothing, restored somewhat to 
calmness, Bevill turned her head round in 
the direction they had come, and at last per- 
suaded her, though it was not easy to do, to 
retrace her steps to the cross roads. 

Also, he opened the covers of his holsters 
and threw them back, so that the butt of each 
of his new pistols should be ready to his hand. 

“IF may be indebted for a favour to some 
marauder,’’ he muttered, ‘and I abhor debt. 
If I owe one, it shall be repaid in full.”’ After 
which he loosened his sword in its sheath, 
and so reached the cross roads. 

As he turned into it he saw nothing at first, 
unless it was the ominous twitching of the 
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mare's ears ; but a moment later he heard a 
voice, and that a woman’s—a voice that ex- 
claimed : 


‘“ You cowardly dastards ! You—you Flem- 


ish boors! To attack a woman—to slav an 
old man!’ 
“Great powers !"’ exclaimed Bevill to him- 


self, as now a touch of his knee sent La Rose 
forward swiftly, while at the same time he 
drew forth the pistol from the right holster. 
‘“““'To slay an old man.’ And that voice hers. 
Hers !”’ 

“French! French! French!’ he heard 
several voices exclaim together in the raucous, 
guttural, Low Frankish dialect of the district. 
“You are all French Papists, servants of the 
great Papist King in Paris, of the Italian 
Priest in Rome. We will not spare you. 
Or,’’” one voice said, ‘not your wealth, if. 
we spare your lives. <And he, this dead one. 
should not have resisted us.’’ 

Whatever the rufhans who thus spoke might 
have intended doing was now, however, doomed 
to be frustrated. Bevill Bracton was amongst 
them—a party of seven men, armed some 
with great horse pistols, one or two with 
reaping hooks, and another with a rusty 
sword. In a moment they were, however, 
scattcred, the mare knocking down two as 
she lashed out, while one received a bullet 
in the shoulder from Bevill, and, falling to 
the ground, vowed that he was dead. 

But amidst the confusion, and while Bevill 
cried, ‘Stop, all of vou. He who attempts 
to fly shall be shot on the spot,’’ he was able 
to see at a glance what had happened. 

The coach—the driver had doubtless been 
misdirected, or the horses’ heads had not been 
turned down this side road—stood lower down 
the lane than those who had occupied it. At 
the feet of the horses lay the man who was 
undoubtedly the coachman ; by his side knelt 
the Comtesse de Valorme, looking up at the 
boors who had attacked the party. Jeanne, 
her maid, an elderly woman, seemed to 
have fainted inside the coach; while old 
Ambroise, who was weeping and shaking all 
over, stood with a footman close by the side 
of his mistress. 

Now, as Bevill dismounted, Madame de 
Valorme, looking up at him, exclaimed : 

“Ah! The Capitaine Le Blond. Heaven 
be praised !”’ 

But Bevill had no time to be startled at 
hearing himsclf addressed thus, nor to specu- 
late as to whether the Comtesse had discovered 


“By his side knelt the Comtesse.” 
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his assumed name from the landlord, or had 
herself searched for it in the register. His 
attention was otherwise needed. 

“You brute dogs!” he exclaimed in the 
best Dutch he could muster. ‘So ’tis thus 
war begins with you—by attacks on women 
and old men.’’ While, as he spoke, he thrust 
his discharged pistol back into the right holster 
and drew out that in the left. 

‘We are starving,’’ one man said. ‘‘ You 
—you—French trample us down, take all— 
you, who are as bad as the Spaniards were. 
We retaliate when we can.” 

“Is there a rope ?”’ Bevill asked, looking 
down from his seat on the horse and addressing 
Ambroise and the younger man, the footman. 
‘‘One used in the coach ? If so, fetch it.’’ 

‘A rope!” the men howled now, while 
two of them flung themselves on their knees 
and whined and screamed for mercy. ‘A 
rope! Spare us—spare us! We have taken 
nothing.” 

“Except a life,’ Bevill exclaimed, glancing 
at the body of the coachman. 

Meanwhile, the footman had mounted the 
box of the coach and was busily engaged in 
uncording the valises piled up on top of it. 
But while he did so the Comtesse de Valorme 
had risen to her feet and had held out her 
hand to Bevill, which he, after dismounting, 
took in his. 

‘*‘ How shall a helpless woman, travelling 
with only serving men in attendance on her, 
thank one who Is strong and brave enough to 
rescue her ?’’ madame asked. ‘‘How? Ah! 
monsieur r. 

‘‘Madame la Comtesse.”’ Bevill replied, ‘‘I 
have but done that which every man would 
do fora woman. I beseech you say no more.” 

‘It may be that at Licge,’’ the Comtesse 
continued (and Bevill could not but observe 
how, as she spoke, her blue eyes looked into 
his as though endeavouring to read, to decipher, 
what impression her words might make on 
him), ‘“‘at Liége I can return ‘- 

“Madame ! "’ 

‘*____Some of your chivalrous service. Even 
though proffered to a French officer,’’ and 
now those eyes shone like sapphires, “ in— 
safety—in—a French garrison, a woman's 
assistance may be worth acceptance.” 

‘“She knows me for what I am,’”’ Bevill 
thought; ‘“‘or, rather, for what I am not. 
And she will not betray me.”’ 

The few words that had been exchanged 
between him and the Comtesse de Valorme 
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were uttered in low tones, though, even had 
they been spoken clearly, it is doubtful if 
the boors who were trembling close by them 
would have heard, or, in hearing, have 
understood. For now their courage, their 
Dutch courage, had left them ; they deemed 
their fate at hand, since, armed as this man 
was and with a horse on which to pursue them, 
flight would have been vain. 

At this moment their fears were at their 
height ; their whimpers were turned into shrieks 
and supplications. The footman had descended, 
bearing in his hand a rope some ten or twelve 
feet long ; while, as the man who had shot one 
of them and, in a moment, terrified the rest 
into abject fear, took it in his own hands, 
they saw that his eyes were directed towards 
an elm that grew by the side of the road. 

“In mercy’s sake,” the Comtesse whispered, 
since she, too, saw Bevill’s glance, ‘‘ in the 
name of Him Who forgives all sinners, proceed 
to no extremities. And—and—Joseph, my 
coachman, is not truly dead. The ball has 
but grazed his face and stunned him. Mon- 
sieur, I beseech you—nay, I ie 

‘““Madame,”’ Bevill replied, turning his back 
to the men who were, in absolute fact, his 
prisoners, ‘“‘I had no thought of executing 
them. But still punishment is their meed. 
Therefore, I will have them bound tto that 
tree and, at the next village or town— it should 
be one called St. Trond—there may be some 
Prév6t-Maréchal or Captain of Maréchaussée to 
whom we can denounce them. The French, 
our troops——’”’ 

“Yes. Our troops ?”’ with another swift 
glance. 

“Are all about. The line stretches from 
Antwerp to Cologne, and across the Rhine. 
Into their hands shall these ruffians be delivered. 
They shall be the instruments of justice.” 

Half an hour after this decision had been 
come to the coach of the Comtesse de Valorme 
was on its way once more; but now it was 
driven by the young footman, at whose side 
Ambroise sat. Outside was Joseph also, 
who had recovered from the shock he had 
received, and was now engaged in thank ng 
Heaven for the narrow escape that had been 
vouchsafed to him, and in calling down blessings 
on the Comtesse and Jeanne (on whose shoulder 
his head rested) and Bevill indiscriminately. 

Sometimes ahead of the great travelling 
Carriage, and sometimes—though not often— 
by the side of the open window, where Madame 
sat, Bevill Bracton rode now as escort. But, 
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as he did so, while keeping ever a vigilant 
look-out to right and left and in front of him 
—for he knew not if other groups similar to 
those who were now, with the exception of the 
man wounded by hin, all tied firmly and back 
to back to the elm tree, might be about— 
his thoughts did not dwell on the rescue he 
had by chance effected, but on the woman 
he had preserved from outrage and insult. 
Also, they dwelt on what must be the state 
of that woman’s mind at this time. 

‘For she is French, and I am a subject of 
her country’s bitterest foe—and she knows it. 
Or, not knowing, still suspects. And yet— 
and yet—if I mistake her not, if I have read 
her aright, I have rendered her harmless. 
Likewise, she is a good woman. She pleaded 
for mercy for those vagabonds, not knowing 
that there was no need for pleading, since I 
am no hangman; she spoke of Him Who 
pardons all sinners. ‘Tis not of such stuff 
as this that spies, denouncers, women who 
rend the hand that is held out to them, are 
made. Yet, knowing all, she must be torn 
with vastly conflicting feelings. How shall 
she reconcile herself to befriending one who 
is of those who would render her ambitious, 
evil King harmless ? How shall she, a French- 
woman, bring herself to be the ally of an 
Englishman ?”’ 

But still, even as Bevill mused, he knew 
that he and his secret, or as much as she knew 
or could guess of it, were safe in this woman's 
hands. 

A moment later, he had certain proof that 
he had divined aright. 

They were drawing near St. Trond now ; 
ahead of them they could see the smoke 
curling up in the afternoon air, and they could 
also see the men lounging at the barrier 
through which admission was gained to the 
town. 

‘“ We shall be there,’’. the Comtesse said to 
Bevill, who was at this time riding by the 
window of the coach, while directing her glance 
to the little place, ‘‘ere many moments are 
passed. Monsieur,’’ and she put her gloved 
hand upon the sash and leant forward towards 
him, ‘‘ those men will have suffered enough 
by the time they are released from that tree. 
I ask you not to call the attention of any 
Prévét or officer of Maréchaussée to their 
being there, or to their attack on me.”’ 

**Madamce is truly of a forgiving nature. 
Yet, since it is her concern, not mine ) 
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“It would be best, even though, unhappily, 
forgiveness plays no part in my desire. Ques- 
tions might be asked, explanations required ; 
nay,’ and once more the deep blue eyes looked 
full into Bevill’s, ‘‘ some of monsieur’s brother 
mousquetaires may be here.’’ And now those 
eyes looked strangely ; almost it seemed as 
though they conveyed a menace. Yet, Bevill 
asked himself, even as a chill seemed to strike 
to his heart, as icy fingers seemed to clutch 
at it, could this woman be false; a traitress 
to one who had helped and succoured her ? 
Was she no better than a female Sparmann ? 

“She spoke,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ of Him 
Who pardons all sinners ; she besought mercy 
for those who had molested her. Can such 
as she be a spy ? I will never believe it.”’ 

Then, suddenly gazing down at her—and 
now the intensity of his glance equalled her 
own, while he saw she did not blench beneath 
it—he said, not roughly, yet determinately : 

““Have done with equivocations, madame, 
with pointed words,”’ remembering the accentu- 
ation of those words ‘“‘ monsieur’s brother 
mousquetaires.”’ ‘“‘ Speak plainly. Truth, open- 
ness, are ever best.” 

“Tf,” the Comtesse said now, though still 
all was not open, her meaning not altogether 
apparent, “‘if you are what I believe—nay, 
what I know you: to be—and you are dis- 
covered, your life is in awful danger. If 
you reach Li¢ge you will, if betrayed, never 
quit it alive.” 

‘Who shall betray me to my death ? 
Answer me. Since you have told so much, 
tell more. What is it you know, and who 
and what are you ?”’ 

‘‘A woman,’’ the Comtesse answered. ‘‘One 
who does not betray gallant men to their 
deaths.” 

‘This death you speak of is certain ?”’ 


‘Certain. Beyond: all doubt. For you 
are 7 

‘What ?”’ 

“Listen. Bend down from your horse. 


Not even they,’’ with a glance above to where 
the servants were, “‘ must hear.”’ 

‘Great Heaven!” Bevill exclaimed when 
he had done so and she had whispered in 
his ear. 

For the words she had thus whispered were: 
“You are an Englishman, and your name is 
not Le Blond. Have [ not said truly ? If 
you are discovered your doom is certain.” 

[END OF CHAPTER THE SIXTH.] 
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SIXTY YEARS OF RAGGED SCHOOL WORK. 
By Raymond Blathwayt. 


(Photo. Coisardd amd Ca, bod) 
MR. JOHN KIRK, RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 


IN TY years ago, on June roth, 
the first public mecting of 
the Ragged School Union 
was held in Store Street, 
when Lord Ashley—better 
known as Lord Shaftesbury 
—took the chair. It is to 
him, indeed, that the 
Union even to-day is in- 
debted for the public sympathy it has re- 
ceived in its splendid and well carried out 
work on behalf of the English poor and 
destitute. Lord Shaftesbury’s influence was 
all-powerful, all-pervading. It was owing to 
his efforts that the late Qucen’s interest was 
aroused in the Ragged School Union, whilst 


large numbers of the aristocracy of the Vic- 
torian era, such as the late Duchesses of Argyll 
and Westminster, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
the Earl of Harrowby, and many others followed 
inher train. The Union, therefore, started well. 
But not the aristocracy only were interested 
in the work. Distinguished men of all classes 
threw themselves into it with vigour and 
enthusiasm. George Cruikshank, whose illus- 
trations of Harrison Ainsworth’s delightful 
books were the joy of my childhood, gave his 
services gratuitously for many years; Miss 
Charlesworth, the far-famed authores: of 
‘‘ Ministering Children,’’ devoted all her profits 
from that work to the cause of the Union. 
‘“ A.L.O.E.”’ secured a cottage in Berkshire 
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as a place of rest for wearied 
Union workers. Charles Dic- 
kens greatly interested him- 
self in the whole movement. 
Here, indeed, are some _in- 
teresting extracts from a 
letter he wrote to the then 
secretary of the Union, and 
which throw a curious light 
on his views with regard to 
these matters, which, it must 
be remembered, were held in 
very different estimation from 
what they are nowadays : 


“‘It occurred to me when 
I was at the ragged school 
at Saffron Hill as being of 
the most immense importance 
that, if practicable, the boys 
should have an opportunity 
of washing themselves before 
beginning their tasks. Do 
you agree with me? If so, 
will you ascertain at about 
what cost a washing-place— 
a large trough or sink, for 
instance, with a good supply 
of running water, soap, and 
towels—could be put up ? In 
case you consider it neces- | i Pros’ sy 
sary that some person should sat (Photo: W. &, Campbell, Creed Lane, £20: 
be engaged to mind it, and to BEORIDDEN HANNAH AT SOUTHEND CRIPPLES' HOME. 
see that the boys availed 
themselves of it in an orderly manner, please to of any place, in that neighbourhood—any one 
add the payment of such a personto the expense. or two good spacious lofts or rooms—which 

‘* Have vou seen any place, or do you know’ you would like to engage (if you could afford 
it), as being 
well — suited 
for the 
School ? If 
so, at what 
charge could 
it be hired, 
and how 
soon ? 

“In the 
event of my 
being able to 
procure you 
the funds for 
making these 
great im- 
provements, 
would you 
see any ob- 


” 
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jection to expressly limiting visitors (I mean 
visiting teachers—volunteers, whoever they may 
be), to confining their questions and instructions, 
as a point of honour, to the broad truths taught 
in the School by yourself and the gentlemen 
associated with you ? I set great store by 
this question, because it seems to me of vital 
importance that no persons, however well- 
intentioned, should perplex the minds of these 
unfortunate creatures with religious mysteries 
that young people, with the best advantages, 
can but imperfectly understand. I heard a 
sady visitor, the night I was among you, pro- 
pounding questions in reference to ‘the Lamb 
of God,’ which I most unquestionably would 
not suffer anyone to put to my children, recol- 
iccting the immense absurdities that were 
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inestimable services on behalf of the cause he 
has had for so many years at heart it would be 
impossible to praise too highly. John Kirk is 
one of the salt of the earth. Plain and un- 
assuming, enthusiastic and hard-working, with 
a heart of gold and a more than usually capable 
head to control the impulses of that heart, 
John has done more for the Union than any 
other living man. But no one is more willing 
to recognise the work of others in the same 
direction. He is never tired of relating all 
that General Gordon and Rob Roy Macgregor 
and Mr. Quintin Hogg did for the Union in 
its earlicr days. 

“Rob Roy,”’ said he to me the other day, 
‘‘ did more to consolidate our work than any 
one clse. He was a true missionary in the 
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suggested to my childhood by the like injudi- 
cious catechising. With a cordial sympathy 
In your great and Christian labour, 
{ am, dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS.” 


On a recent occasion I had a long talk with 
the present secretary. Mr. John Kirk, whose 


cause, and he made missionaries of others. He 
used to leave his class in the Sunday School, 
go out and read and speak to the people in 
the courts, thus forming a regular open-air 
mission. Then again, for six years General 
Gordon, who was sent, after the publication 
of that clever brochure, ‘The Battle of 
Dorking,’ in the early ‘seventies, to superin- 
tend the Thames Defences at Gravesend, 
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too did a great work among the ragged boys 
of the district. 

-*«George Cruikshank, who was making sketches 
for his illustrations of Dickens’s ‘ Oliver Twist,’ 
came across our work. He at once threw him- 
self and his pencil into the cause, heart and 
soul. I ought to have said, too, that it was 
Rob Roy Macgregor who formed the famous 
Shoeblack Bri- 
gade to attend at 
the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, 
and these brigades 
are flourishing to- 
day. The first 
industrial school 
we ever had in 
connection with 
the Union was es- 
tablished in West- 
minster in 1848 
next door to a 


stolen goods re- 
pository. I have 
often heard my 
predecessor say 


how frequently he 
was disturbed by 
the scoundrels next door to the school cutting 
up rich silver plate after a night’s successful 
raid. Lord Shaftesbury in 1847 received a grant 
from Government in the shape of a vessel to 
take a party out to Australia, many of whom 
have greatly prospered. One of them, indeed, 
returned to London some years ago, enter- 
tained his old superintendent at the Hotel 
Metropole, and gave £50 to send off two other 
lads to Australia that they also might have the 
same chance for the future that he had received 
many years before. In these days it is perhaps 
hardly realised how much was accomplished ; 
but in 1870 we had no fewer than 30,000 
children receiving free education, which was a 
great thing to have attained in less than 
thirty years. Everything was very different 
then from what it is now. The chasm between 
the classes was infinitely wider. In the old 
days aristocratic help took more of the form of 
patronage ; it was a relic of feudalism. To- 
day the rich come right down into the midst 
of poverty. They would not think of taking 
an autocratic stand now, and possibly the poor 
would resent it if they did. It is the few 
who redeem the many. The Board School 
has worked a revolution.” 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘it has indeed, but what kind 
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of a revolution? Do you approve, heart and 
soul, of the Board Schools’ influence ? ” 

Mr. Kirk shook his head. ‘‘ From the Ragged 
School point, most emphatically not,” he re- 
plied with vigour. + They have done much 
good in certain directions ; but they worked 
irreparable harm by too suddenly breaking 
up the old order of things. The conceit 
and incapacity 
of some Board 
School boys or girls 
when they go out 
into the world is 
lamentable, In- 
-stead of qualifying 
them to begin as 
honest and faithful 
hewers of wood 
and drawers of 
water, who always 
form a most valu- 
able and important 
part of any com- 
munity, the Board 
School, while doing 
splendid work as a 
whole, has unfit- 
ted some of our 
children for the humbler service without 
qualifying them for anything higher. The 
Ragged School Union always bears in mind 
the divine sympathy of our elder Brother 
Christ for the whole man, body, soul, and spirit. 

Trenchantly put, and every word of it sin- 
cere ; but we do not ask our readers to endorse 
it all. 

“IT wish you could see,’”’ he went on, ‘‘ some 
of the letters we receive from those whom we 
have rescued from a life of sin and want. They 
would tell you of a story of the work far more 
eloquent and convincing than anything I could 
say. Here, for instance, is one from our old 
friend John Burtt, who is now one of our 
staunchest helpers : 

‘©« Tell the readers plain that I owe all my life 
to the Ragged School Union, who helped me to 
keep in the right path from a poor ragged boy. 
We were many in family, and it was a job with 
us to get enough to eat—or, at least, I know 
I could have always eaten more. It is lke 
many of my poor little scholars of to-day. How 
long have they waited round the restaurants 
for the stale leavings, and the same with the 
butchers for the twopenny lots of picces ; 
and the miles we walked when boys, from 
half-way up the Hackney Road to Spiers and 
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Pond in Water Lane for the bones. We quite 
understand how it was the Lord was able to 
feed 5,000 with a few barley loaves and fishes. 

‘«<¢ Yet I am better off than the Saviour was. 
He had nowhere to lay His head. I remember 
well not having a farthing in the world, the 
condition of many a poor honest man to-day 
—with not a soul in the world knowing it but 
the Lord—and I wanted sixpence for the rent of 
an empty room in the Vinegar Ground where 
I met my class of Hooligan boys, insteac of 
playing pitch-and-toss to pass the time away. 
I was sorry at heart, but I knew He would 
never forsake me. He directed my steps to 
cross the road against the almshouscs in 
Kingsland Road, and, sure 
enough, there lay sixpence 
in the road. That sent 
me on my way rejoicing.’ 

‘‘Then he tells a pretty 
story he has just read of 
an angel sent by the King 
to walk among the people, 
and see what she can 
do ‘In His Name.’ The 
angel went through the 
big city, and found no- 
thing until she came 
among the poor and saw 
an orphan child, whom 
she took to the country 
for two weeks, and after 
that it grew © strong. 
‘Thank God,’ says John 
Burtt, ‘such an Angel has 
been along Hoxton Market, 
and enabled us to send 
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some of the half-starved 
children already this sum- 
mer to Bognor, and to the 
Princess Christian’s Home at 


Windsor.’ 
‘*Our  work,’’ resumed 
Mr. Kirk, ‘is extremely 


varied and spread over a 
vast area. For instance, last 
year we distributed some- 
thing like 63,000 garments, 
and lent over 5,200 pairs of 
boots during the same time. 
As each year goes on, the 
central home of the Ragged 
School Union becomes more 
and more of a_ workshop. 
We have something like 
6,000 crippled children on 
our register, with a thousand voluntary workers 
to help us with these children. As regards the 
Drift children of our great city we have had 
something like an attendance of 112,000 chil- 
dren at our twenty-nine centres of labour. We 
recognise the fact that the child life of London 
is the most valuable asset in the balance-sheet 
of the British nation. I think the nation 
realises this also, for the turn-over of the Ragged 
School Union has grown in the last twenty 
years from £3,000 to {20,000. I must not 
forget to tell you of the great work that 
has been carried on for some thirteen years 
by Mr. C. A. Pearson and Mr. Emest Kessell in 
Starting the Fresh Air Fund, by which 
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thousands of children are sent out for a 
day in the country every year. The Rev. 
Charles Bullock started a Robin Dinner for 
children at Christmas. All these are pretty 
ways of helping the young and suffering in our 
London slums and alleys; and, as a rule, the 
children are grateful, though I am bound to 
say that not all compulsorily educated children 
are improved in this particular. They are 
more impudent, less simple-minded, and far 
less grateful than they 
used to be, for one 
may as well speak the 
truth now and again. 
Don’t you find it a 
relief yourself ?’’ he 
added, turning vigor- 
ously towards me. 

‘* Loathing and ab- 
horring some points in 
our educational system 
as I do, and recognising 
to the full the truth 
of what you Say, you 
may imagine how thor- 
oughly and entirely I 
agree with you.” 

‘* I wonder if people 
realise how much they 
may benefit their own 
souls and sweeten their 
own lives by engaging 
in such work as we can 
give them ? I was much 
struck by what I once heard Mr. Quintin 
Hogg say at one of our annual gatherings at 
Exeter Hall. I can quote his very words: 

‘‘¢ For many years I looked forward to the 
Ragged School Union annual meeting as one 
of the most interesting and important gather- 
ings of the season, and one in which I took a 
very deep interest indeed. It is true that, with 
other work, I have drifted of late somewhat 
slightly out of line with the Ragged School 
Union, but my heart is with it still, and I feel 
the importance of its work as strongly as ever. 
I cannot afford to lose the recollections and 
reminiscences I have of Ragged School work. 
Anyone coming into the Ragged School work 
gains more than he gives. I know I learned 
many useful lessons while teaching boys and 
girls—lIcssons I would not be without for any- 
thing. Looking back on them, I feel it would 
have been a great loss to have been without 
them. The remembrance of the poor boys and 
girls I used to know twenty-five years ago in 
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our School is with me now ; and many of them, 
I am glad to find, are now in good positions, and 
not ashamed to own they were once scholars 
in a Ragged School. ... The last reason I give 
for supporting the work of Ragged Schools is 
this:—We have been saved ourselves, Our 
King in His glory stooped down from heaven 
to earth to come and save us; and if He stooped 
so low, surely we may well stoop to save others. 
Hopeless and helpless were we but for His 
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grace ; and now that He has raised us He 
sends out to the lost and perishing in the streets 
and lanes of the city to compel them to come 
in. Now, the message of His salvation, by 
whatever name you call it, is the Gospel of 
God ; there are thousands who have not 
heard it—will you not go and tell them of it ? 
This Ragged School work—these children be- 
hind me, the results of Ragged School work— 
are the best evidence of the love of God paralys- 
ing the voice of scepticism and doubt, in view 
of His condescending mercy in saving these and 
saving us. I charge you, then, who are saved 
yourselves, but who are not yet working for 
others, to come to the help of God in this 
great work of telling the Divine message to 
those who need it. There can be no greater joy 
here below than that of hearing the wandering 
prodigal say, ‘‘I will arise and go to my 
Father.”” That joy may be yours if you will 
but throw yourself into this great work of the 
Ragged School Union.’ ”’ 
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A CHRISTMAS DECORATION. 
By Morice Gerard, Author of ‘‘The Tenant of The Grange,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE MOOR. 


E were a jolly home party at 
Eagleshayle Rectory, eight 
of us besides the grown-ups. 
I, Janet, commonly called 
‘‘ Jinny,’”’ not infrequently 
other and less_ respectful 
abbreviations, was the 
eldest. Then came Jack. 
He was sixteen, a year and 
a half younger. Jack and 
I were great chums. I 
missed him dreadfully when 
he was at school. Fortunately he came home 
week-ends. We ranged down, girl and boys 
evenly distributed, to Bob the baby. Bob 
was SIX. 

Eagleshayle Rectory is in the moorland dis- 
trict just into Yorkshire from the Derbyshire 
side. The parish is a scattered one. The 
nearest house to ours was the Hall. Sir Denys 
Gordon, the Squire of Eagleshayle, had two 
sons with ten years between them. Francis, 
the elder, lived in chambers in London. He 
was a barrister. We saw little of him at 
Eagleshayle. The younger, Tom, on the 
contrary, was like an elder brother to our family 
of eight, and especially to Jack and me. He 
must have been turned twenty when the event 
happened I am about to tell, and from which 
I date everything else. 

My father always used to say, ‘‘ Don’t make 
light of little things or what you call little 
things, Jinny. Remember that it is on small 
hinges great doors turn.’’ Up to then my life 
had been all little things. Now I had come to 
the hinge, without knowing it. 

Tom Gordon had read with my father for 
some years. That is how he got to be like a 
brother to us children. There was some idea, 
I believe, of his being trained for the Church. 
But, good fellow as he was, Tom did not shape 
that way. My father persuaded Sir Denys to 
forego his intention—no easy matter. ‘‘ Unless 
a man has a vocation for Holy Orders he has 
no right in them,”’ the Rector averred stoutly. 

‘How can anyone tell whether he has a 
vocation or not ?’”’ the Squire asked testily. 

Father ignored the general and stuck to the 
individual. 


“There are three people,” he said quietly, 
“who know Tom has not got it.” 

‘‘ And pray who may they be ?”’ 

“You and I and Tom himself.” 

That settled it. Almost immediately after- 
wards came a suggestion from the Governor 
of Western Australia, who was a near con- 
nection of the family, and knew something of 
the boy—young man, I suppose I ought to 
say—that Tom should go out to him. He 
would put him in the way of getting a training 
in Colonial farming, and then obtain for him 
‘¢a location,’’ or “run ” of hisown. Tom had 
always been wild for a country life. He jumped 
at the proposal at once. I cried, until the chil- 
dren declared that my eyes were a cross be 
tween lobsters (in their boiled state) and 
gooseberries, without possessing the attractions 
of either. 

Sir Denys was delighted to get a difficult 
problem solved for him so easily—viz. what to 
do with Tom. 

So the arrangements were speedily con- 
cluded. He was to sail the first week in Sep- 
tember. Then, when he knew he was going, 
Tom, I think, began to realise what it would be 
to leave us all. He came to the Rectory more 
than ever. He would have had all his meals 
with us; but mother thought she had enough 
mouths to feed. She simply sent him home. 
That was always the way with mother; she 
never beat about the bush. Sometimes I! 
caught Tom looking at me in an odd sort of 
way. We had been brought up together and 
had been so like brother and sister, I did not 
understand. Besides, I had never yet realised 
that he had a moustache and was grown up. 
He was fair. 

Jack tried to enlighten me. 

“Why is Tom always making sheep’s eyes 
at you, Jin?” 

“ Don’t be silly. Of course, he’s sorry he’s 
going to leave us.”’ 

‘Well, if that’s all, why doesn’t he make 
sheep’s eyes at me or Bob ?”’ 

Bob, as I have pointed out, was the baby. 

I laughed. It was the first time I had done 
so since I knew Tom was going away. Fancy 
anyone making sheep’s eyes at Jack or Bob! 
They had as much sentiment between them as 
the coal-scuttle. 

One afternoon I had been to take some jelly 
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to the gamekeeper’s wife, 
who was ill. Matthew Lacock 
had a cottage in the wildest 
part of the moor. It wa. 
the beginning of August, 
when the heather was in full 
bloom. The bilberries, too, 
were ripe. As I was return- 
ing from Maria Lacock’s I 
stooped to pick them every 
now and then. The path ran 
right along the edge of the 
cliff. 

Suddenly I heard the rustle 
of someone forcing his way 
through the stunted bushes. 
I looked up and Tom Gordon 
bounded to my side. 

I thought how strong and 
handsome he looked. Then 
I remembered Jack’s stupid 
remark. Tom certainly had a different look 
from—well—from what he used to have. 

Of course, he is going away. That accounted 
for it. 

“What were you thinking of, Jinny ?”’ he 
asked. 

I blushed a little. 
thinking of him. 

“ Bilberries,”’ I answered. ‘‘ See, they have 
stained my fingers.’’ I held them up to prove 
the truth of my statement. He took them into 
his great brown palm, and kissed them. I tried 
to get my hand away, but he held it. Then he 
repeated the performance, only in the centre of 
the palm this time. I think I had underrated 
his moustache. You see, Tom is so fair. 

“You used to kiss me, Jinny,”’ he said. 

‘Did I? I was a child then.” 

**T should hke it better now I’m a man.”’ 

“Are you ? I daresay you would. I an- 
swered his suggestion and his statement 
breathlessly. I was afraid he was going to do 
it. Suddenly I wrenched my hand away. The 
jerk must have upset him. I had no idea we 
were so Close to the edge of the cliff. He 
slipped, lost his footing on the short, slippery 
moor grass, threw up his arms, and fell back- 
wards. 

In far shorter time than it takes to tell it, 
Tom had disappeared. 

A terrible fear paralysed me for a second. I 
knew the valley lay at least two hundred feet 
below. The cliff was mainly precipitous, broken 
here and there with rocks concealed by heather. 
Ipictured Tom a moment ago full of life, health, 


Truth to tell, I 


Was 
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and vigour, kiss- 
ing my _ hand, 
now lying crushed 
and dead in the 
valley below. I 
placed my hand 
on my throbbing 
heart, and, brush- 
ing the heather 
aside, peered over the 
edge. Beyond a few 
sheep there was not a 
living creature to be 
seen for miles. 

At first I could dis- 
tinguisn nothing. Then 
I uttered a cry of 
thanksgiving. Tom’s 
fall had been arrested 
some twenty feet below by a jutting ash. 


“‘He had caught at the 
boughs as he fell.” 


He had caught at the boughs as he fell. His 
hat was off, and his face bleeding. 
God had been very good to us. It was the 


only tree for half a mile either way. Years ago 
some chance secd had been carried there, and 
had lodged itself in the interstices of the rocks, 
There it had grown strong enough to support 
the weight of a man. Over it Tom had fallen. 
Anywhere else he must have tumLled a couple 
of hundred feet into the valley. 

“Tom! Tom! What canIdo?” I cried. 

He looked down, and he looked up. There 
w.s no chance of progress either way. It was 
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impossible to ascend. The descent was a 
sheer drop. 

‘‘Could you not get help and a rope ?”’ he 
asked. His voice sounded faint. He had been 
hurt in his fall, and perhaps the blood, too, 
which matted his hair and dripped on to his 
eyes, shook his nerve. 

‘“‘T will run back to the keeper’s lodge. I 
will go as fast as I can. Do you think you can 
hold on till I return ? ” 

‘‘T don’t know,” he answered half-heartedly. 

I bent over! I wanted him to hear me, 
yet I did not want to say it out loud. 

‘* Hold on for my sake. I love you.” 

‘¢ Do you mean it ? ” he asked. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ I replied firmly. ‘‘ I mean it.” 

It seemed to me afterwards a funny place— 
Tom suspended in mid-air by. the tre, and I 
leaning over the cliff, to exchange our vows ; 
but the ludicrousness did not strike me at the 
time. I wanted to put courage into Tom. 

I turned and rushed away. Luck again 
favoured us. I met Matthew Lacock half- 
way to the lodge. He whistled for his under- 
keeper, and at the same time ran back for 
a rope. 

It is impossible to describe what I felt as we 
three hurried back together. i could not keep 
pace with the men, so they went on in front. 
As Iran I praved ; but my faith was weak. My 
heart stood still as I asked the questions, Had 
Tom managed to hold on ? Would they be in 
time to get him up alive ? 

By the time I reached the cliff side these 
questions were answered in the affirmative. 
Lacock had deftly made a noose which Tom 
slipped under his arms. When I arrived he 
was half sitting, half reclining, on the sloping 
bank a couple of feet from the precipice. I 
stretched out my hand to him. How much 
had happened since we had been there alone 
and he had kisscd it! 

Tom was very white, but he managed to 
smile up at me. 

“You meant it ?”’ he asked, his eyes scan- 
ning my face eagerly. 

“Yes,’”’ I said, and I half turned away. I 
was shy and ashamed. 

A day or two afterwards Tom spoke to father 
about me. They were shut up in the study. 
I waited in the wide hall outside. Somehow 
the children had got wind there was something 
up. The younger ones came in every few 
minutes to stare at me, as if I were a caged 
animal, or an interesting specimen. At last I 
appealed to Jack: 
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“ Take them away,’ I implored, “ anywhere 
—into the orchard or on to the moor.” 

‘‘Shall I drop them down a precipice ?” 
he asked impudently. ‘‘ That settled ‘ sheep's 
eyes,’ anyway, didn’t it, Sis ? My hat! won't 
dad give him a wigging! I know all about it. 
There, don’t get shirty! I'll hunt the kids 


for you. A fair field and no favour. Good 
luck, Jin! Father ’ll pepper him, you'll see. 
Bye-by.”’ 


“Mind,” said the Rector, as he opened the 
door, “‘ no tie, no promise, no engagement, no 


letters! You're both children. If you come 
back with a fortune, Tom, and you are both 
of the same mind still——’’ He broke off, 
seeing me. 


‘‘There you are, child! Well, I am glad 
you have heard. It is for your good as well 
as his; only you will neither of you believe 
it. That is all the reward we get—the old 
folks—for keeping our heads on our shoulders, 
and saving you young ones from making mis- 
takes.”’ 

A week later Tom had sailed. He showed 
me an engagement ring he said he meant to 
wear round his neck until he could put it on 
my finger. 

All the same, I cried myself to sleep that 
night. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DECORATIONS. 


FE were all at home that Christmas, a 

\\ thing that had not happened for 

two or three years. Jack had been 

abroad studying engineering in 
Vienna. My next sister, Maud, who was four 
years my junior, had spent the Christmas holi- 
days the last two years with a friend. Shes 
at Girton, intending to be a lady of high degree 
some day in the most modern sensc of the phrase, 
and a highschool mistress! Now Jack was back 
—a man—with an appointment waiting for 
him to take up in the new year at Manchester. 
Maud had condescended to come to us—just for 
Christmas. At first sight she was very like 
what I used to be, only I had never achieved 
that air of superiority of extra-natural attain- 
ments which Girton seems to impart without 
any effort. 

Maud carried pince-nez, attached to a fine 
gold chain, round her neck. She may have 
been short-sighted, or astigmatic—that was 
her own account. The principal use she made 
of her glasses was to punctuate remarks when 
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she laid down the law, or to look through her 
adversary when one of the fry ventured to 
argue with her. It was very effective until 
you got used to it. Jack called them Maud’s 
“ starers.” 

I had begun to feel quite the old woman, 
now that even Bob, the baby, was in trousers. 
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the will of Sir Denys. We had heard in some 
roundabout way that he had purchased a “ run” 
with it in Australia. There was evidently no 
thought or intention of coming home. Where, 
indeed, was the attraction ? The two brothers 
had never cared about one another. Their 
temperaments were totally different, and the 


“Maud had entered in company with a strange man.”— . 139. 


Next birthday I should be five-and-twenty ! 
It seemed quite a landmark in one’s life. 

It was Seven years since Tom Gordon went 
away. Sir Denys had died suddenly one night 
after dinner 4 few months before this. Sir 
Francis reigned in his stead, but rarely came 
to Eagleshayle Hall, even now that he was 
master. 

Of Tom we had heard nothing directly. 
ather had stipulated that. We knew he had 
come into a Couple of thousand pounds under 


long interval in their respective ages helped to 
keep them apart. 

Where, indeed, was the attraction to Tom 
Gordon to return ? Doubtless he would get 
engaged, marry, and settle down in his adopted 
country. 

I said this to myself every time I thought 
about him. It was a lesson in recitation I 
had to learn. 

As the years rolled on towards “ the perfect 
number,” I tried to forget, to fut away that 
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handsome, fair, eager face out of my recollec- 
tion. It was not a very successful effort. 
There was the Gordon square pew in the 
church which I had to pass at least twice every 
Sunday. Then he had pervaded every room 
in the house—our house. The moor seemed 
still to echo with his voice, his laugh. Above 
all, there was the place where he had fallen 
down the cliff. I could not take a walk that 
way without passing it. Times out of number 
I looked over the edge and gazed at the strong, 
gnarled ash which had been Tom’s salvation, 
and shuddered. Yet fascination held me. 
I looked in spite of myself. 

I do not say I was unhappy. I had plenty 
to do, for both the house and the parish fell 
more and more to me to look after. Mother 
was gradually giving up the former; Father, 
who was fairly well to do, talked of resigning 
the latter. Still, we went on in the old groove. 
I sometimes longed for a larger life, a life which 
was not bounded by that wide moorland beyond 
which I had rarely penetrated, except very occa- 
sionally on shopping expeditions to Sheffield 
or Manchester. 

Jack and Maud had seen the world. I was 
on the shelf, a stranger to its pulse-throbs. 
I have been told that most people’s idea of 
happiness is something which they have not 
got. This was not quite true in my case. Yet 
sometimes I longed to see the world, provided 
—only this I hid away in the recesses of my 
heart—I did not have to face it quite alone. 

“Jin, we must decorate the hall es 

“We always do,’ I interrupted; “you 
have forgotten, Jack! ”’ 

‘“Oh yes, a sprig of holly here and there 
and some mistletoe in the middle or over a 
doorway. But I mean really festoon it. Vil 
get some Chinese lanterns. We will make no 
end of a show, and have a jollification on 
Christmas Eve.”’ 

““Who’s to come?” asked Maud disdain- 
fully. ‘‘ Bob and the cat ? That fat cook 
and old Walkins ? ’’—Walkins was the gar- 
dener. ‘‘ An excellent prescription for his 
rheumatism !”’ 

“Don’t give away all your sarcasm, Mag- 
pie.’ The boys called Maud ‘ Magpie ’”’ be- 
cause of her fondness for black and white. 
“Keep it for the Girton governesses ;_ they 
appreciate it, we don’t!” Jack turned back 
to me: 

‘‘ We'll get mother to ask the Trellis girls.” 
Mr. Trellis was vicar of the next parish. Jack 
had a fancy for Daisy Trellis, a plump, romp 
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of a girl. He named two or three more of our 
limited circle, and proposed to put up a couple 
of his own friends from Manchester. 

Mother yielded. She generally did yield to 
Jack, although she and father hated a fuss. 
It was a good argument that it might be our 
last Christmas at Eagleshayle, and anyway 
we were not likely ever to be all at home 
together again. 

Most of the folks asked accepted, although it 
promised to be a regular old-fashioned Chnist- 
mas, and several of them had a good way to 
drive in open traps. 

I must say Jack and the other boys took a 
lot of trouble in cutting as much holly as they 
could with berries on it, and in putting it up 
afterwards. Yet their handiwork as _ regards 
the latter was somewhat clumsy ; so that mn 
the end all the finishing touches fell to me. as 
I knew beforehand they would. Maud put up 
her ‘‘starers’’ and criticised; but she was 
not going to prick her fingers with the holly, 
not she! 

It was astonishing how much there was to 
do, and how long it took us. For one thing, 
we had over-estimated our supply of holly. A 
fresh expedition had to be organised in the 
middle of the morning, when the decorating 
was in full swing, to replenish our stock. 

For a wonder, Sir Francis was at the Hall 
for Christmas, or, in connivance with his 
head gardener, we should certainly have raided 
the Squire’s park. As it was, the fear of Sir 
Francis, lean, hatchety, saturnine, sardonic, 
was ever upon the boys. They preferred to 
get the holly further afield than to run the nsk 
of meeting Sir Francis out with a gun after the 
occasional—very occasional—pheasant. 

In the afternoon of that Christmas Eve I 
was still perched on the top of a pair of steps, 
my hair dishevelled, my face hot and tired, 
with fingers black and bleeding from immeasur- 
able pricks, engaged in fastening the end of a 
wreath to a projecting nail in a beam. 

Suddenly my heart sank to the regions 
of my shoes. The last-mentioned article of 
attire was, I may venture to state, about the 
best part of me. I have always been told that 
I have shapely feet and ankles, and conse- 
quently I am always a wee bit particular to be 
bien chaussée. On the top of a pair of steps such 
considerations emerge into importance. 

This was the occasion of my embarrassment. 
Maud had entered the hall in company with 
a strange man. The boys had left me to finish 
alone. I was not fit to be seen—dishevelled, 
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unkempt, almost dirty. A strange man! 
Perhaps he would not see me. There were no 
windows Near. Outside the snow made it 
bright ;.indoors it was dark. 

I buried my head, as far as I could, in the 
evergreens and palpitated. What could he 
be doing here? He must have ridden over 
to make some apologies for someone who had 
accepted, but could not turn up later on. I 
had taken in the fact that he was in riding 
things before I had striven to secrete myself 
in the festooning green. 

Maud! I knew her well: her perfect appear- 
ance, in contrast to my untidiness ; her gracious 
bearing. She affected to despise men, but 
no one could be nicer to them. 

They came nearer. I heard their voices. 
The man’s tones struck a familiar chord. My 
heart, from my shoes, rose up into my throat ; 
yet I remained quite still. It was seven years 
since Tom Gordon had gone away. He was 
down in the hall talking to Maud. 

In appearance she was far more like the Jinny 
he used to know than I was now. What if 
coming, perhaps, to look for me he had found 
her! In disposition, in character, Maud and 
I were wide as the poles asunder. But man 
looks on the outward appearance. 

I had suffered terribly during the awful 
suspense when I ran to seek assistance for him 
as he hung to the ash tree, with the precipice 
yawning below, yet I verily believe it was 
as nothing to what I endured at that 
moment. 

Maud could not regard him as my property. 
As father had stipulated, there was no tie; no 
engagement, no letters had passed between 
us. There was the silence of seven long years 
to be bridged. Maud, given the chance, would, 
I know, appropriate Tom Gordon just as calmly 
as she would take the best rose out of a vase 
to wear it at her bosom. 

I knew now how much, how truly I loved 
him. The feeling might have been obscured, 
almost buried, during those years of absence ; 
but in one moment the sound of his voice, the 
fear that he might have changed, the—well, 
what I felt about Maud, had brought it all back 
with a rush. It surged about my heart and 
in my brain. I felt as if I might fall. 

‘“* Janet! an old friend has come to sce you. 
Won’t you come down ? You have not turned 
into a Christmas decoration, have you ?” 

It was Tom’s voice. He was looking up at 
me with a merry twinkle in his eyes, very much 
the Tom Gordon who had gone away, only very 
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sunburnt and bronzed. I liked him better so. 
I like a man to be a man. 

Maud had disappeared. I felt no fear now 
as I looked into his true eyes. Perhaps if I 
had had time I might have been a little ashamed, 
but just then I was only glad, very glad. 

I began to descend ; but before I was half- 
way down a pair of strong arms had lifted me 
off the ladder and set me on the floor. 

_““You are my Jinny ?” he asked, holding 
my face between his hands. ‘‘ No one else’s ? ” 

“Just yours,” I replied; ‘no one else’s.” 

I think it must have bcen some time later— 
it seemed only a few minutes—that the study 
door opened and father came out, just as he 
had done with Tom seven and a half years 
earlier, only he was whiter of hair and beard, 
and more bowed. 

Tom took my hand and led me up to the 
Rector 

‘Janet and I are of the same mind, sir,” 
he said. “I have made rather more than a 
competence both for her and me. Gold has 
been found on my land in Australia, and I 
have come home to ask you to fulfil your 
promise to give her to me.” 

‘‘ Jinny, do you really want to leave us ?”’ my 
father asked, with something suspiciously like 
a tear in his eye. Although he had eight, I 
think his eldest had a very warm corner in his 
heart. 

‘‘No, father, I don’t—only I do want to 
go to him.” 

‘That is as it has ever been, my child.”” He 
laid his hand on my head. 

Was anyone ever happier than I that night 
with Tom always at my side, and in the next day 
in the simple service of the church ? It seemed 
funny to see Tom and his brother, Sir Francis, 
standing up during the psalms side by side. I 
remembered all I had felt and thought as I 
passed the pew door Sunday after Sunday. 

I had wanted to see the world, only with a 
strong hand to guide me. Now the hand had 
come for me, and I looked out wistfully into 
the new world and the new life. 

After the service Sir Francis spoke to me 
very kindly. I did not think he could unbend 
so much. Tom was coming to the Rectory to 
dinner in the evening. He whispered to me 
as we parted: 

“I think I shall christen you Rachel instead 
of Janet.” 

“Why ?”’ IT asked. 

‘‘ Because I have worked for you seven years ; 
and now I am back it scems like one day.”’ 
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SLES cf the breakers’ thunder, 
Isles of true men whose tongue 
Is heard the world-skies under 
Wherever the life-blood’s younr. — 
Love for your glorious daughters. 
Maidens of might, is sung 


Wherever conquering waters 
Hear bells for victory rung. 


Rose of our English garden, 
Maid from the Channel’s tide,— 
Thou’rt loved of the Sea, the warden 
That guards thee, England’s pride ! 


Tawny the gold that covers 
Thy brows, O Viking’s maid,— 
Thine eyes look forth on thy lovers 
As light from thy grandsires’ blade! 


Maiden, blue-eyed from Erin, 
Dark is thy tresses’ hue, 

© happy the man that’s wearing 
A lock of that hair from you! 


Maid whose blush from the heather 
Seems to borrow a shade, 

Would we were whisp’ring together 
‘Neath green of thine Highland Plaid! 


Girls of the Motherland, grant us 
Love as of old was known, 

For isles that till death enchant us 
As home of your love alone! 
ARGYLL. 


* 
Xsz 


SCRIPTURE 
BASED ON THE 


DECEMBER 1811!.— Review. 
Text for reading—S/. Luke iv. &. 


Notte.—The main subject of the last Quarter has been Israel’s 
apostasy from God, aera! as regards religious wor- 
ship ; the cause and effect have been prominently shown, 
: “PQ Q@OINTS. 1. Sin brings its own punish- 

a. ment. 

2. Sin will find men out. 

3. How sin should be treated. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Effects of 
Sin. Cleopatra, the Egyptian 
queen, was a fool when she 
dissolved a priceless pearl into 


a single cup of pleasure. The 
Indian chief was a fool when he, under- 
rating the strength of the current, and 


thinking he could stem the mighty flood, 
launched his canoe into the rapids and went 
over Niagara, to be dashed in pieces on the 
rocks. He is a fool who sports with a deadly 
serpent. A man is a fool who, unarmed and 
alone, springs to combat with a lion. But 
$tn is stronger than a lion, and more venomous 
than a serpent. The momentum of sin’s 
destroying flood is mightier than Niagara’s, 
and dissolves in one cup of evil gladness the 
“pearl of great price.”’ (Talmage.) 

Sin will be Sure to Find us Out. Do you re- 
member that poem of Southey’s about Sir 
Ralph the Rover ? On the east of Scotland, 
near Arbroath, in the old days, a good man 
had placed a float, with a bell attached, on the 
dangerous Inchcape Rock, so that the mariners 
hearing it might keep away. This Sir Ralph 
the Rover, in a moment of devilry, cut away 
both float and bell. It was a cruei thing to 
do. Years passed away. Sir Ralph roamed 
over many parts of the world. In the end 
he returned to Scotland. As he neared the 
coast a storm arose. Where was he ? Where 
was the ship drifting ? Oh, that he knew 
where he was! Oh, that he could hear the 
bell on the Inchcape Rock! But, years ago, 
in his sinful folly, he, with his own hands, had 
cut it away. Hark to that grating sound, 
heard amid the storm, felt amid the breakers! 
The ship has struck; the rock penetrates her 
side ; she goes to pieces, and with curses of 
rage and despair the sinner’s sin has found 
him out. He sinks to mse no more till the 
day of judgment. 

How Sin Should be Treated. A great warrior 
was once persuaded by his enemies to put on 
a beautiful robe, which they presented to him. 
Not suspecting their design, he wrapped himself 
tightly in it, but in a few moments found that 
it was coated on the inside with a deadly 
poison. It stuck to his flesh as if it had been 
glued. The poison entered into his flesh, so 
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that in trying to throw off the cloak he was 
left torn and bleeding. But did he for that 
reason hesitate about taking it off ? Did he 
stop to think whether it was painful or not ? 
Did he say, ‘‘ Let me wait and think about it 
for a while ?’’ No; he had more sense than 
that. He tore it off at once and threw it from 
him, and hastened away from it to the physician. 
This is the way sins must be treated if the 
sinner would be saved. They have gone into 
his soul. If they are let alone he must perish. 
But let him cast them off as poison by true 
repentance, and hasten to the only Physician 
Who can cure him, even the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
then he may be saved. 


D:tCEMBER 25TH (CuikistMAS Day).—The Prince of 
Peace. 


Passage for reading—J/suiah ix. 1—7. 


Points. 1. Christ the Light of the world. 
2. Christ the righteous King. 
3. Christ the Prince of Peace. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Look to the Light. A weary 
and discouraged woman, after struggling all 
day with difficulties and cares, came back to 
her house, and, flinging herself into a chair, 
said disconsolately, ‘‘ Everything looks dark, 
dark.”’ ‘‘ Why don’t you turn your face to 
the light, aunty dear ?”’ said a little niece 
who was standing near. The words proved a 
message from on high, and the weary eyes 
were turned towards Him Who 1s the Light 
and the Life of men, and in Whose light alone 
we see light. 

Coming of Christ’s Kingdom. The old Britons, 
whom we Anglo-Saxons conquered and drove 
out of the land fifteen hundred years ago, had 
their fable for a long time, which gave them 
hope, how that their great king Arthur was 
not really dead, but slept a charmed sleep in 
the Isle of Avalon, and how he should awake 
at last to set them free and rule righteously 
over the land. That was but a fable, and has 
come to naught; but still it was true to the 
best instincts of human nature, true to the 
promise of God, Whose kingdom shall one day 
come, and His will be done in earth as it is 
in heaven. (Kzingsley.) 

Christ the Giver of Peace. here are said to be 
depths in the ocean which no tempest ever 
stirs, for they are beyond the reach of all 
storms, which sweep and agitate the surface 
of the sea. And there are heights in the blue 
sky above to which no cloud ever ascends, 
where no tempest ever rages, where all is per- 
petual sunshine, and nothing is there to dis- 
turb the deep serene. Each of these is an 
emblem of the soul visited by Jesus Christ. 
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For His indwelling love brings peace, and His 
voice speaks peace. He dispels all fear. 
‘‘Peace,”’ He says; “ be still.” Tears for sin 
are wiped away by His pardon. Love, joy, 
and peace are the fruits of His Spirit in the 
heart, and all is calm and well 


1905.—NEW SERIES. 


JANUARY 1sT.—Christ the Life and Light of Men. 
Passage for reading—St. Fohkn s. 1—18. 


Points. I. Christ the Image of God. 
2. Christ the Light of men. 
3. Christ the Giver of grace. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Christ the Image of the 
Heavenly. There is in Rome a beautiful fresco 
by Guido, the great painter. It is called 
‘‘The Aurora,” and covers a lofty ceiling. 
Looking up at it from the pavement your 
neck grows stiff, your head dizzy, and the 
figures indistinct. You soon tire and turn 
away. The owner of the palace has placed a 
broad mirror near the floor. You may now 
sit down before it as at a table, and at your 
leisure look into the mirror and enjoy the 
fresco that is before you. There is no more 
weariness, nor indistinctness, nor dizziness. 
Like the mirror beneath ‘‘ The Aurora,” Christ 
reflects the excellency of the heavenly character. 
‘‘He that hath seen Me,’ He tells us, ‘‘ hath 
seen the Father.’’ And through Him we may 
not only know what the saints in heaven are, 
but also be assured that we shall be like Him. 
for we shall see Him as He is. 

Christ the Light. ‘Light breaks in! light 
breaks in! Hallelujah!’ exclaimed a dying 
Christian. Another spoke of “ glory, glory,’’ 
and of that ‘‘ bright light.’” And when asked 
“What light ?”’ answered, while his face 
kindled into a holy fervour, ‘‘ The light of the 
Sun of Righteousness.’’ A blind Hindoo boy, 
when dying, said joyfully, ‘I see, now I have 
light; I see Him in His beauty. Tell the 
missionary that the blind see. I see Christ.”’ 
A wounded soldier, when asked if he were pre- 
pared to depart, said, ‘‘ Oh, yes ; my Saviour, 
in Whom I have long trusted, is with me now, 
and His smile lights up the dark valley for 
me.’”’ <A dying saint said, ‘‘ There is no valley 
now; it is all clear and brght—a King’s 
highway.”’ The light of everlasting life seemed 
to dawn upon his heart. Like Simeon, he 
had seen Christ, the salvation of God, and was 
ready to depart in peace. As in death. so in 
life. He is the ‘light of the world.”’ He re- 
veals the Father. He gives the Spirit of light 
to teach the soul. Once blind, we now may 
see ‘‘light, love, life.” 

Christ the Giver of Grace. I have spilled the 
ink over a bill, and so have blotted it that 
it can hardly be read ; but this is quite another 
thing to having the debt blotted out, for that 
cannot be till payment is made. Soaman may 
blot his sins from his memory and quiet his 
mind with false hopes, but the peace which 
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this will bring him is widely different from that 
which arises from God's forgiveness of sin 
through the satisfaction which Christ made in 
His atonement. Our blotting out is one 
thing ; God’s blotting out is something far 
higher. (Spurgeon.) 


JANUARY 81rH.—The Witness of Joha the Baptist 
to Christ. 


Passage for reading—St. F¥ohkn #. 19—%. 


Points. 1. Christ prepared for by His prophet. 
2. Christ the sin-bearer. 
3. Christ baptising with the Holy Ghost. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Fearless Preaching. It is told 
of John Wesley that once, when preaching 
before an audience of courtiers and noblemen, 
he used for his text the words of John the 
Baptist, ‘‘O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come?” 
It was a time when vice of all kinds was flagrant 
among the upper classes of society. As Wesley 
passed out of the church a displeased courtier 
said to him, ‘‘ That sermon should have been 
preached at Newgate Prison.” ‘ No,” said 
the fearless preacher ; ‘‘ my text there would 
have been, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ ”’ 

Christ Cleansing from Sin. It is recorded ofa 
certain Hindu on the Malabar coast in India, 
that he had inquired of various priests how 
he might make atonement for his sins and find 
peace for his soul. At last he was directed to 
drive iron spikes through his sandals, and on 
these spikes he was to walk on pilgrimage toa 
celebrated heathen shrine, a distance of 480 
miles. He undertook the journey and pro- 
ceeded for some distance, in much pain and 
distress both of body and mind. While halting 
under a shady tree where the Gospel was 
sometimes preached, a missionary came and 
preached an impressive sermon, in the native 
language, from the text, ‘“‘ The blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth from all sin.’’ The 
word came with power to the man’s heart ; 
he believed what he heard, and before the 
sermon was over he rose up, threw off his 
torturing sandals, and cried aloud, ‘ That 1s 
what I want,” and he became a living witness 
that the blood of Christ does indeed cleanse 
from all sin. 

The Cleansing of the Holy Spirit. A picture 
was brought to a restorer of pictures to be 
cleaned. It was a mass of dirt and dark 
colouring, and apparently worthless; but as 
the artist proceeded to cleanse it he discovered 
beneath the surface a rare and _ beautiful 
painting. So, when the Divine Spirit removes 
the evil inclinations of the heart, when His 
teaching ennobles the soul, when the lower 
nature is purified and the higher nature devel- 
oped, then does God’s grace develop what 1s 
good in us, and the purpose of God in our 
creation is made manifest, as in the picture the 
painter’s original design was disclosed when 
the dust and dirt were removed. 
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A CHRISTMAS 


HAMPER. 


A Complete Story by Emily Pearson Finnemore. 


T was snowing. Dorothy Main- 
waring stood at the window 
staring out to the whirl of flakes. 
The room behind her was chill 
and grey-looking, for there was 
but a handful of fire in the 
grate, and the peculiar light 

<3 which snow brings had cast a 
soft pallor over everything. The air without was 
so thick with storm that she could only see the 
garden gate dimly, and the bounding holly- 
hedge with its crown hooded cosily within its 
dainty snow-cap. Beyond the area of the 
garden was mystery—no sign of life or nabita- 
tion was visible. Dorothy gazed as fixedly at 
the hurly-burly of the snowstorm as if the 
gyrations of each particular flake held fascina- 
tion for her. 

The short afternoon was showing first signs 
of approaching night; the light that filtered 
through the tangle of the flakes became greyer 
and the roof which the storm had spread over- 
head seemed to shut down ever more closely to 
earth. Even the holly hedge had the appear- 
ance of receding farther and farther into the 
void of the invisible outer world, and its bulk 
to crease as it grew more shadowy. Just at 
this meeting point of the day and night Dorothy 
turned her head slightly in the attitude of 
listening. Was it a sound, faint, muffled, which 
reached her ears ? 
ere a quaint object loomed dark and ungainly 
amid the white setting of the storm. It was 
the carrier’s van. It crawled at a snail’s pace, 
the horse labouring painfully with its clogged 
hoofs, and the bonnet with its smooth white 
crown nid-nodding at each hazardous step of 
the animal. Dorothy watched the vehicle 
come on with quiet interest. 

“Whoa, Molly, darlin’.’”’ 

The sound of the man’s voice cut brusquely 
into the silence, yet with a note of cheerfulness 
that gave Dorothy a pleasant start. But she 
wrinkled her forehead as he drew up at her 
gate, amd proceeded to get down from his 
sheltered seat under the tilt. He reached a 
fair-sized hamper from the interior of the van, 
hoisted it to his shoulder, turned and unlatched 
her gate, and made his way up the path towards 
the door, wrecking the smooth beauty of the 


Several minutes elapsed * 


snow, and finally stamping his feet on the 
bottom step and kicking loose the soiled 
clotted masses that had gathered on his boots. 
Dorothy was in the little passage ready to open 
the door the moment he knocked. 

He nodded cheerily. ‘' Good-day, Miss 
Dorothy. Though ’tis a’most good-night now. 
An’ the compliments o’ the season to ye. Old- 
fashioned Christmas we be agooin’ t’ have, 
bain’t we ?—bad job for we folks wi’ horse- 
flesh t’ get about, though we may thank God for 
health’s sake—green Yule a fat churchyard. 
’Tis like all else in this world—a good an’ a bad 
side to it. But at this time o’ year ’tis our 
bounden duty t’ look on the bight un.”’ 

He drew the hamper from his shoulder by 
degrees as he spoke, and finally deposited it at 
Dorothy’s feet. 

Dorothy looked down. There was a sprig 
of holly neatly fastened on the top, the brilliant 
berries and sleek green leaves giving an air of 
festivity to the package. 

‘‘An’ a tasty way t’ finish it off,’ the man 
added, indicating the holly; “‘ gies it sich a look 
o’ Christmas, don’t it ?”’ 

He half turned, but Dorothy detained him 
with the question, ‘‘ Where has it come from ? ” 
and dropped on one knee to decipher the label. 

“’Tis all correct, that I know,” he said. 
“ Tain’t likely as I should make a mistake about 
the name o’ Mainwarin’—times I’m seen it in 
my life.”’ 

‘“‘ But there is a mistake, John,” said Dorothy, 
looking up. ‘“‘ This can’t possibly be for me, 
because——”’ she flushed slightly, ‘‘ I haven’t 
been able to get to town to order anything— 
the weather prevented my going out at all 
to-day.” 

John leaned towards the hamper. ‘ Main- 
warin’ ’tis,” he declared, ‘‘ an’ there ain’t never 
another one o’ the name in all my round, as ye 
know yeself. Look at the length on it—most all 
the letters o’ the alphybit mixed up in it like 
plums an’ curran’s in the Christmas puddens— 
a blind man couldn’t miss it. There can’t be 
no mistake.” 

“But it’s all a mistake, John. It can’t be 
for me. You'd better put it back in your cart 
and find out who sent it to be carried, and then 
return it, the next time you go to Ribstone.” 

Then John’s face took on a peculiar expres-. 


sion, and he planted his feet an inch or twO_ ._. . 
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wider apart, and stuck his thumbs into his 
pockets, letting his gnarled fingers lie outside. 
‘‘I shean’t do that,’ he said, and shook his 
head, and almost with the same movement 
disclosed a smile upon his lips. 

“But you must, John.”’ 

“TI shean’t,’’ he returned, and twiddled his 
fingers against his coat, with the thumbs in his 
pockets acting as pivots. 

Dorothy stood upright, Biacetiiy him with 
sudden close attention. ‘‘ What reason have 
you for being so obstinate ?”’ she asked. 

He grinned broadly. ‘‘ The best o’ reasons,” 
he answered. 

‘Then you must tell me what they are, 
John.” 

“‘I shean’t. I dussent,’’ 
head determinedly. 


and he shook his 


‘‘*Phis can't possibly be for me.’” 


—p. 
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“It’s quite impossible for you to leave me in 
this predicament,”’ she said. 

‘“‘ But I should be in a wuss if I told tales out 
o’ school,’’ and with another very expressive 
grin John turned and made his way back to his 
waiting vehicle. 


“HEN night had quite fallen and Doro- 
thy had lighted her lamp she was 
again standing near the window, 
staring outwards to the dim whirl 

of whiteness. It had been a day of heavy trial. 
It was December twenty-third, and Saturday, 
and she. had been due at Upway Rectory to give 
little Ethel Rosebury her music lesson. It was 
to have been the concluding one of the term, 
and there was a neatly wnitten bill to present 
to Mrs. Rosebury, and Dorothy had in- 
tended going on to Ribstone after the lesson 
was over and she had received the quarter's 
fee of ten-and-sixpence. But the weather 
had intervened. She could not walk to 
\'pway in such boots as she possessed ; she 
would simply be an object for Mrs. 
Rosebury’s commiseration — who 
knows but for her charity, too ? 
The girl’s very soul winced. Her 
father, Samuel Mainwaring, had 
also been a clergyman—vicar of 
Little Panton ; but he was one of 
the victims of ill-fortune; so that 
when he died Dorothy, aged nine- 
teen, his only child, was thrown 
penniless upon the world. Even 
the furniture of the old vicarage 
had to be sold in part to pay the 
vicar’s debts; with the remainder 
Dorothy furnished a small cottage 
on the outskirts of the 
village and struggled to 
maintain herself by the 
teaching of music to the 
children of the clergy, 
gentry, and better class 
farmers of the neighbour- 
ing parishes. And it was 
wonderful how much of 
the big world’s ways pre- 
vailed in these rural places, 
how the good people, with 
whom in her parents’ time, 
she had been on visiting 
terms, were now as keen 
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for themselves with regard to her services as 
if it had been a matter to chaffer over in the 
market-place at Ribstone. For instance, where 
there were two children in one house she must 
take them at a reduced fee, ‘‘ Because, of 
course, my dear,” said one rector’s lady, ‘‘ you 
only have the one journey to make, which saves 
your time, and in the business world we all 
know that time js money.” ‘‘ Penny each, 
two for three-ha’-pence,”’ laughed the rector 
himself, who was present. 

So Dorothy had not been treading in any 

sense “the primrose path of dalliance ’’ since 
she had been alone in the world; it had re- 
quired no small amount of ingenuity to make 
the two ends of her very slender earnings meet. 
And during the last three months misfortune 
had dogged her incessantly. First she had lost 
three pupils by reason of their leaving home to 
go to school ; then came a round of sicknesses 
that attacked first one child and then another, 
until she was continually receiving notes to say 
that So-and-so was too poorly to have her 
lesson this week. The good folk counted a 
certain number of lessons to make up a quarter 
and took no heed of dates. This prolonged the 
coming of so many settling days that Dorothy 
found herself at length with a solitary half- 
crown as her worldly store, and Christmas at 
hand. Luckily, the Roseburys’ bill was due 
on the twenty-third; and with her purse newly 
plenished with ten-and-sixpence, she would he 
able to provide herself at least with necessary 
food for her lonely festival. Then came the 
snow, and her boots and her pride barred the 
one way to amelioration of the situation. 

She had wept a little as she stood at the 
window in the afternoon. She was not a 
whimsical, overwrought girl, seeing the curse 
of Adam doubly upon her because she must 
work for a livelihood ; but it hurt very cruelly 
to think of that half-guinea that she could not 
reach, and when we are young the ills of life 
come with such sharp smart, and privations 
loom so terribly forbidding ; whereas, when 
we have grown but a little old, privations 
scarce hurt at all, because we have learned to 
call them by other names that are not so 
humiliating. She attributed the little break- 
down to unstrung nerves caused by lack of 
sufficient nourishment ; and there were two 
weeks of holiday to confront before she could 
go to Upway and claim that very desirable ten- 

and-sixpence. 

The hamper still stood in the passage, on the 
Spot to which she had dragged it when she 
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“"closed the door behind the carrier. 
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It had 
been standing there two hours, and her thoughts 
had been busy about it every moment since its 
arrival. She had not attempted to open it. 
At length she turned abruptly, took up the 
lamp and went and looked at it again. She 
knelt on one knee and examined its wicker 
sides, the label, and the holly. But there was 
nothing fresh to glean ; the address was written 
in a Clear hand, the top of the hamper was care- 
fully covered with strong brown paper, and the 
holly deftly fastened into the knot in the cord. 
Dorothy stared at each item for several min- 
utes. The whole wore an ideal Christmas air ; 
it was precisely the sort of package which sets 
hearts beating with joyous expectation, that 
even well-fed folk delight in receiving and un- 
packing, just for the pleasant Christmas feeling 
about it all. 

Dorothy moved away at last and went up- 
stairs, walking with the determined air of one 
come to an unalterable resolution. She dressed 
herself in outdoor clothes, descended again, ex- 
tinguished the light, and opened the front door. 

The snow had ceased falling. The last 
vestiges of the storm were floating high over- 
head in broken fragments of dusk-coloured 
vapour, and in the blue oceans of sky the stars 
were shining. Dorothy lifted the hamper, and 
set it on the step while she closed and locked 
the door behind her. 

The snow was ten inches deep where no wind 
had arranged its resting place, but spaces that 
had given quarter to the breczes were piled to 
twice that height. The hamper was bulky, and 
Dorothy found it no light task to plough a way 
through the untrodden masses and carry her 
burden. At intervals she must needs pause for 
rest and breath. She did not go into the village, 
but turned up a lane that wound itself upward 
in a tortuous course for a mile and a half. 
When she reached the top she was trembling 
in every limb, and she stood to gain breath and 
calm herself under the shadowing walls of a 
homestead that topped the hill as an eyrie 
crowns a rock. 


OUNG John Warren was sitting in the 

\ living parlour in evening undress. That 
is to say, he had stripped off boots 

and gaiters on his return from town 

an hour before and was now basking his 


worsted stockings in the blaze of a mighty 
fire of logs. He leaned back comfortably in the 
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cushioned arm-chair, and held his pipe between 
his fingers ready filled for lighting. But appar- 
ently he had fallen into abstraction and for- 
gotten the preparations for smoking, and when 
he half closed his eyes it was difficult to decide 
whether he was dozing or day-dreaming. 

‘‘ Warren’s ’’ was the largest farm in Little 
Panton, and John, aged twenty-five, had been 
sole master this three years past. ‘“‘A well-mean- 
ing young fellow,’’ his neighbours dubbed him, 
which was the cryptic way Little Pantonians 
had of expressing their approval of an acquain- 
tance so much better equipped than themselves 
with this world’s goods that they might reason- 
ably have been expected to find the biggest of 
flaws both in his personal character and method 
of life. The phrase was exceedingly apt, too, 
for young John Warren was of his very essence 
‘“‘a well-meaning young man.” His manner 
was quiet, even reserved, but nobody mistook 
his reticence for stupidity, even when he was 
not eager to claim the uttermost sixpence 
obtainable in a bargain. He acted on a maxim 
of his father’s, ‘‘ Allays leave a margin, Jack, 
in a bargain. Don’t goo grazin’ your fingers 
again t’other wall. Leave t’other man room t’ 
get out wi’out a squceze. Then he'll come 
pullin’ ye coat tails for another deal some other 
day.” 

As was to be expected, Madam Rumour had 
arranged marriages for young John with pertin- 
acious prodigality. There were several eligible 
maidens for such a very eligible part, and 
though it was impossible to find one quite equal 
to himself in worldly gear, yet there was good 
shift made that at least, in accordance with the 
law of prudence, ‘‘money should marry money.” 
But three years had passed since John had 
been alone at The Warren, and he gave no sign 
of bringing a new mistress to the old place ; 
although Mrs. Laxby, a cousin of his mother’s, 
who acted as his housekeeper, loudly pro- 
claimed that, owing to advancing age and in- 
creasing infirmities, she could not hold the 
position much longer. There were those suff- 
ciently exasperated with his indolent humour to 
say that “ he was gettin’ stuck up, an’ farmers’ 
daughters were not good enough for him. 
What next! Did he look to marry among the 
gentry !”’ 

‘““He reads books o’ nights, ’stead o’ gooin’ 
courtin’ gals,” said Mrs. Laxby. ‘“‘ An it’s ole 
parson’s books he rea..s—what he bought at the 
sale when Muster Mainwarin’ died an’ Miss 
Dorothy had t’ sell things. An’ lors, you never 
did see his pride in the best parlour! There 
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ain’t never nobody showed in there, no matter 
who they may be. He bought all the things 
at the vicarage sale, an’ there they be awaitin’ 
for summat. He jis’ goos in an’ looks round 0’ 
Sundays, an’ if there wa’ a speck o’ dust t’ be 
seen, it’s sure an’ sartin he’d jist bring it out 
t’ throw in my face.”’ 

It was she who broke in on John's evening 
reverie by putting her head round the door and 
saying, ‘‘ There’s somebody as wants t’ see ye.” 

He started out of his dozing or dreaming, 
asking, ‘‘ Who is it ?” 

Then Mrs. Laxby looked mysterious. ‘‘ Ye'd 
best come an’ see,’”’ she said. 

He got up and went out and met the chill 
draughts of the bitter night air that swept into 
the house through the open door. It was 
Dorothy Mainwaring who stood on the step, 
and the hamper adorned with the bit of holly 
was at her feet. 

He looked at her, saying nothing. 


“Good evening, Mr. Warren. I——” and 
Dorothy paused. 
“Come inside, Miss Dorothy,’ he said. 


“It’s too bitter for.you to stand there.” 

“Thank you, I’m not cold. I’ve brought 
this back.’’ And she glanced at the hamper. 

He looked down, too, and a full minute 
passed in silence. Then he said, ‘‘ But——” 
and there was silence again. 

‘“‘ There is no need, of course, for explanation. 
I’ve brought it back, and wish you good- 
night now.’’ 

She turned away as she spoke. John’s wits 
moved slowly, and she had gone a dozen yards 
ere he suddenly strode after her. 

““Miss Dorothy.” 

She looked round, and then halted as he got 
to her side. 

“Isn't there some mistake ? ”’ he asked. 

“No,’’ she answered. ‘‘ John, the carne 
brought it to me: you know the rest—bettet 
than I do.” 

He dropped his head forward and stared to 
the snowy ground. 

“Have you opened the hamper, 
Dorothy ?”’ he asked at length. 

‘Certainly not.” 

‘And you do not know where it has come 
from ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I do know.”’ 

He waited a moment before saying, “ But 
if you haven’t opened it——-”’ 

She interposed a little stiffly, “‘ There was no 
need.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, but wouldn’t it be better to 
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open it? Allow me to carry it down to the 
cottage for you, and then you might perhaps 
change your mind.” 

“It is quite impossible. And there is no 
need to waste words. Good-night.”’ 

She moved forward again, and he gazed after 
her while she went twenty paces, then once more 
hurried to her side. ‘‘ Miss 
Dorothy, don’t, please, leave 
the thing with me; I have 
no use for it.” 

“Neither have I,’’ was 
the prompt retort. But her 
face flushed hotly, and in the 
soft light of the stars and the 
snow radiance he caught the 
glow on her cheeks. E 

He stood in a quandary. | 
Then said slowly, as a man 
who has come to a desperate 
resolution, ‘¢‘ Will you come 
into the house now, and 
open it ?”’ 

He caught the instant 
smile on her face and 
saw his blunder. 

“You admit sending 
it,” she said, quietly. 

“Oh, I admit nothing,”’ 
he cried, embarrassed. 

“But you deny nothing,” 
she returned. 

He stared to the ground 

once more, grinding his teeth 
in his perplexity. Hehadn’t © 
an ounce of wit in extricating & 
himself from a tight place. 
His next words simply gave 
the whole situation away as 
far as he was concerned. 
“I don’t see how you can 
fasten the sending of it upon 
me.”’ 

*“*Well—I do,” she ans- 
wered, with doggedness. 

“* But why should I ?”’ he exclaimed, think- 
ing at last that he was getting hold of the trick 
of finesse to a nicety. 

But he had not been prepared for the effect 
of his cleverness. She suddenly swayed near 
to falling, and caught at a beech bough to 
Steady herself. His hand sprang towards her 
instinctively, then he drew it back and waited. 
She said nothing. He said nothing. And the 
tiny sounds of the night filled in the void of 
silence. 
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She took her hand from the beech branch 
at last and straightened herself with gentle 


dignity. ‘‘That is really what I should 
have asked you at first,’ she said. ‘* Why 
should you find it necessary to insult 


me ?”’ 
He didn’t go after her this time, but stood 


“*Would it have been a crime if I had wished to be kind to 


you?’”"—yp, 148. 


and watched her disappear round the first bend 
in the descending lane. 


IV. 


HRISTMAS morning broke sunny and 
clear. Dorothy, with an aching head 
and a sore throat, shivered as she built 
her little fire, and then coaxed it to 

brightness by puffing with the bellows. She 
had caught a severe cold on that bitter journey 
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up to Warren’s on Saturday night, and the 
prospect for Christmas Day was to doctor 
herself as well as she could by sitting over 
the tiny fire. She cut a thin slice from the 
loaf and toasted it, and sat down to break- 
fast. The hot tea would at least warm her 
chilled blood, but she could not swallow the 
dry, tasteless toast. She smiled a little grimly 
to herself, thinking it was really convenient to 
have no appetite when you had but a loaf of 
bread in the house, and only two-and-sixpence 
with which to provide firing and food during a 
fortnight. 

She stared listlesslhy through the window to 
the garden and the road beyond, between the 
sips of the tea. Somebody passed—a tall 
figure, with a lithe motion of body and a big 
stride, and the next moment the gate clicked. 
In her feverish state the blood first of all 
rushed wildly over her face and neck, then 
faded slowly, leaving her wan and _ pinched. 
She got up automatically to answer the sum- 
mons on the door. John Warren stood on the 
bottom step, and in his arms he carried a hamper 
with a bit of holly fastened in the string. 

It was evidently a shock to him to see how 
pale and ill she looked, for he stared a moment 
before speaking. 

“Good morning, Miss Dorothy, I’ve come 
to wish you a ‘Merry Christmas.’ Will you 
be kind enough to ask me inside ? ”’ 

She stood back, and her hand fell from the 
door in a nerveless way. He entered and 
closed the door himself, and put the hamper 
on the mat. 

‘Will you come into the parlour ?”’ she 
said, faintly. 

He followed her, carrying the hamper. Some- 
what to her surprise he set it down in the middle 
of the hearthrug. 

“Now,” said he. ‘‘ You see what it is. I 
can’t keep it. As I said the other night, 
I have no use for it." 

‘““Neither have I,” she returned, using the 
same words as before. 

He looked into the fire an instant. He was 
afraid lest his eyes should wander again to that 
bare breakfast table. 

“Will you——” he began, and paused, 
“Will you not tell me why you thought I had 
sent this hamper to you, and why you were so 
angry as to return it ?”’ 
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She steadied herself with a hand on the table, 
and she looked into his face with as much 
grimness as she could muster. ‘“‘ Because you 
thought I was poor—because you thought you 
would be kind to me "Her voice shook, 
but her eyes sparkled. 

In the little pause that followed he asked 
gently, “‘ Would it have been a crime if I had 
wished to be kind to you—to help you ? ” 

“It was an insult,’ she said, stiffly, though 
she could not hide her trembling. 

He regarded her with eyes softly sad. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think I knew that ?” 

“You didn’t act on it,” she retorted. 

Her eyes flashed her wounded pride into his. 
He looked down into them until her gaze 
faltered and drooped. 

He stooped nearer to her. ‘I did, dear. 
Couldn’t you believe that I loved you too well 
to be so clumsy as to hurt you ?”’ 

She answered nothing, and he grew bolder 
and took her hand. ‘ Miss Dorothy, you must 
tell me that. Didn't you believe ? ” 

There were tears in her eyes when she lifted 
her head and said, ‘‘ That was why it hurt so.” 

Then his face changed and his smile was lke 
a sunbeam. ‘“I’ll go outside—on the mat in 
the passage, shall I ?—while you unpack the 
hamper. You will unpack it ?” 

He slipped away before she answered. And 
then she knelt and began to untie the knots in 
the string. She laid the bit of holly on the 
table, and all at once its bareness was invested 
with a festive air. Under the paper was a lot 
of hay pressed firmly together, and then more 
and more again, and she went on littering the 
hearthrug with armfuls of it, until there was 
nothing left in the hamper but a little white 
letter lying on the bare wicker. She took it up 
and read the address—‘' Miss Dorothy Main- 
waring.”’ 

She slit the envelope and drew forth a sheet 
upon which was written, ‘‘ Dear Miss Dorothy, 
Will you be my wife ?—Yours sincerely, JOHN 
WARREN.” 

She stood up and went to the door. He 
came instantly. They looked into each other's 
eyes, until he held out his arms, and drew her 
gently to him. 

‘Is the hamper unpacked ?’’ he whispered, 
on her check. 

“ Yes.”" 
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OST teachers have discovered the need 
of some entertainment to occupy the 
time between the tea and the giving 


of the prizes at the yearly 


and 


out 


gathering of Sunday School scholars 
2 


FINISHING TOUCHES. 


their friends. 
youngsters help, 


Songs and recitations by the 
but as a rule give little 
satisfaction to any but the parents and 
relatives of the young performers. Addresses 
and speeches by teachers and friends pall after 
a time. 

Of late what are termed “action songs ”’ 
have come into vogue. They amuse what is 
always a very friendly audience, and the 
children are most eager to join in them— 
so much so that to be invited to help is always 
looked upon as an honour, a prize, and some- 
thing to be talked about. But, bearing this 
in mind, the organiser must be careful to confine 
his or her selection to youngsters who both 
can and will sing. And hard work will be re- 
quired, and as much tact and good temper as 
is necessary in training any group of grown-up 
amateurs. Costumes, etc., of a simple and 
inexpensive nature, will have to be provided, 
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and for the sake of uniformity this will have 
to be undertaken by the teacher or by some 
friend called in to help. 

The first step to be taken is to select the 
subject of the action song itself. For those 
unable or disinclined to get up something 
original there are pieces published, with the 
appropriate music, and these can, at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher, be ‘‘ padded out ’’ with 
local touches and dialogue. But it is very 
simple to arrange something entirely new and 
novel, and there is ample scope. 

Something serious may be attempted, say 
an incident or incidents in the life of one of the 
children of the Bible, in which case the tunes 
selected should be familiar hymn tunes, well 
known to the children, and the incident may, 
as long as it is naturally and simply treated, 
almost have all the seriousness of a cantata. 
But the children will ‘‘ take ’’’ better to some- 
thing of a lighter vein; and we must not 
forget that our mission, on the occasion we 
are providing for, is to entertain. Here the 
scope becomes wide and varied. We may take 
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a fairy tale, ancient or modern, as our subject ; 
or a bolder caterer may make a plot of his 
own with Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Indian, 
or any other fancied setting. But this means 
greater, though not serious, trouble in providing 
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ing. Or a friend or a teacher may read them. 
But do not forget that the teacher or friend 
with whom the youngsters will have practised 
will have to preside at the piano. (A piano 
will be necessary with which to lead the young- 
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costumes for the juvenile songsters, always 
bearing in mind that the children’s costumes 
must bear a close resemblance to the costumes 
of the country sclected. 

In any case, the thread of the plot must hang 
together, and be plain to the youngest child. 
Having settled it, the task of writing the songs 
commences. Select your airs, and, with them 
running in the brain, write the songs to suit 
them—it is very simple. Let the spoken parts 
between them be short, so short that any child 
having to repeat them may not be in danger of 
forgetting them in the excitement of the even- 
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sters and keep them in time and tune.) The 
action song once written, then get some kind 
type-writing friend to provide you with a 
copy for each child to learn from. 

Next comes the selection of the juvenile 
singers, and you will have plenty of competi- 
tors for the honour, and let it be well under- 
stood in the school that it #s an honour. Be 
careful that all chosen can sing, and also be 
careful that there is some uniformity as regatds 
age and height. Boys, as well as girls, should 
be selected, though it will be found they will 
be somewhat harder to train and to keep 


order. But do not attempt to introduce 
part-singing. Let all alike sing the 
‘air’? of the music; and let the se 


lection af your party be completed quite 
six or eight weeks before the date of 
the entertainment, that all may have 
time to thoroughly learn their work and 
to properly practise. 

Then comes the hardest part of all 
—the practising and training of the 
children. Do not forget that an action 
song requires action, and the children 
must not stand (and sing) like “ dum- 
mies.’’ You must invite them to your 
home, where they can have the assist 
ance of a piano, and at least one prac- 
tice a week will be necessary. Have 
a friend to play the airs while you 
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teach the youngsters. When satisfied they 
are perfect in the words and music, you 
can proceed to dnill them into the actions 
you think necessary. They must be taught 
to walk and move in unison, and to enter the 
room or advance on to the platform in order 
and in step. Avoid anything like dancing. 
Simple swaying of the body and arms, and 
marching round, will be quite enough. The 
two last rehearsals must be in costume, and it 
would be an advantage to have the last on 
the spot on which the children will actually 
perform. 

While the training has been going on the 
costumes must have been in preparation, by 
the aid, very likely, of young lady friends; and 
the costumes must be simple additions to the 
ordinary attire of the children. Your two or 
three principal characters will, of course, have 
to be distinctive (we are supposing the song to 
have a few solos). The ‘‘chorus,”’ as far as the 
girls go, can be grouped into threes, or fours, 
or sixes, all exactly alike. Most youngsters 
have a white frock, which will make a founda- 
tion; a few tissue paper flowers, pinned on, 
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will ornament them. Wreaths can be made 
of the same inexpensive material. Bamboo 
canes, with coloured tissue paper pasted round, 
will make wands ; wooden hoops cut in half, 
wrapped in tissue paper, and with paper 
flowers, will make wreaths to wave up and 
down and about (in unison). There will be 
found ample scope for taste and ingenuity to 
bring together a pretty scene at the expense 
of but a few shillings. Do not attempt a 
change of dresses in the course of the song, but 
keep to the one costume. In an ordinary 
action song, not requiring imitations of foreign 
costumes, the boys will only want paper bows 
(all of the same colour), and a paper flower in 
the button-hole. 

At the performance itself one teacher should 
take charge of the piano; another should see 
that the children are all properly dressed and 
ready, and be at the side to marshal them on 
and off the platform. One of the teachers, if 
not the organiser of the song, should act the 
part of prompter in case the youngsters, or 
any of them, should forget or mistake what 
is required of them. 


A FLOWER GROUP 


By Amy Le Feuvre. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


Godfrey Buliingham, a naval officer returning from a pressare 0 to the Far East, meets on the passenger ship Bridget Channing, 


the orphan daughter of a coffee-planter, who is on her wa 


ome from Ceylon to join her uncle in London. 


At the end of the voyage the 


gir! discovers that her uncle has died while she was on her way home, and has left all his property to his landlady, and Bridget would 


ave been friendless in London but for Godfrey, who falls in love with her. 


They are married by special licence just before he jons his 


ship, and Godfrey leaves his young wife at a farmhouse close to his home, but with an injunction not to d sclose her identity to any of bis 


relatives. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CARVED CHIMNEY PIECE. 


we) O\\V, Mrs. Dent, let us 

*£ have a gossip. Tell 
me about your neigh- 
bours and the people 
round us.” 

It was Bridget who 
spoke, and it was 
three weeks after her 
arrival. She had been 
very busy unpacking 
her many boxes, and had converted the 
little room above the porch into a charming 
sitting-room. Her own bedroom opened into 
it, and a few Indian rugs and curiosities which 
she had brought from her old home had 
done wonders. Mrs. Dent had looked on in 


admiration. 
“You be nearly so quick-handed and clever 
as Miss Bullingham, ma’am!”’ she said; and 


Bridget had already learnt that this was high 
praise indeed. The good old woman was 
astonished at the amount of books that came to 
light in the unpacking ; and when these were 
arranged on a low shelf right round the room 
which Bridget persuaded the farmer to have 


made for her, she declared that it was a parson’s 
library. 


Bridget herself was shaking off the anxious, 
Strained look that had been on her face ever 
since she found herself stranded alone in 
London. She was young and strong, both in 
mind and body, and had resolved to enjoy her 
lot and make the most of her opportunities. 
She had already got out her carving tools, and 
had ordered some oak planks from a saw-mill 
near, and had obtained Mr. Dent’s leave to 
copy the wonderful mantelpiece. Her books 
were her companions, and every evening after 
tea she took them out to the old terrace walk, 
which had already become very dear to her. 

She was now in a lounge chair on the little 
lawn, helping Mrs. Dent to shell some peas. 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon, that 
sleepiest part of a summer’s day, when leisure 
comes to the busiest of folks ; and Mrs. Dent, 
conscious of a tidy kitchen and a kettle already 
starting on the boil for tea, had come out under 
the shade of the lime tree to do her peas ina 
leisurely manner. 

She brightened at Bridget’s words. If 
there was anything that Mrs. Dent really loved, 
it was a gossip about her neighbours. 

“And I’m really the only one in these parts 
that does know the truth of things,’ she 
asserted ; ‘‘for I were born and bred within 
twelve miles of this very house, and have been 
lady’s maid to Mrs. Bullingham, and_ have 
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mixed with all the best families, and gone to 
foreign parts as William have never heard on ; 
and after near twenty year of service one do 
grasp a knowledge that is never taken from 
one of people and their ways. Andso, ma’am, 
I'll begin with the family I hold with, and that 
be the one you’ve lately come into.” 

‘“T hope,’’ said Bridget, meeting her kindly 
critical gaze with a humorous smile, ‘ that I 
am worthy of them!’ Mrs. Dent gave a little 
shake of her head that was neither assent nor 
dissent. She would be strictly non-committal. 

“They be a very old family, no doubt— 
leastways, they are called so, which means 
they've stayed in the old house and passed it 
on from dead to livin’ for a tidy number of 
years. I forget how many hundreds the years 
mount up to ; but through all those generations, 
as they call ’em, they never have been friends 
with the Fitzroys ; and I’ve no doubt myself 
that when they were Ancient Britons and 
painted themselves bright blue, them and the 
Fitzroys went at it tooth and nail! ‘Tis 
natural like, for there have been admirals all 
along the line of the Bullinghams and generals 
along the Fitzroys, and sailors and _ soldiers 
won't mix—’tis a different breed, as different 
from oil is to water, as I always say !”’ 

‘But who are the Fitzroys ? ’’ asked Bridget. 
“T have not heard of them. Do they hve 
here too ? ”’ 

“The two families once on a time divided 
the county between them, so I’ve heard tell. 
The Fitzroys live about five mile from here, 
but this very farm used to be their dwelling 
house: that were in the time of a King 
Henry. You will be better acquainted with 
him than I be, ma’am ; for he be notable in 
history, chiefly on account of choppin’ his 
wives’ heads off, I believe. And this was 
the cause of the great quarrel. It seems this 
king didn’t favour the Fitzroys, for they had 
a leanin’ to the Catholics and harboured a lot 
of priests when the king was a-hunting them, 
and they wouldn't give them up, and the king 
sent some soldiers down and took possession 
of this house by force. The Fitzrovs were 
banished for a few years, and the Bullinghams, 
who were in favour, got the king to give them 
this place. They had always wanted it, for in 
those days it was a good protection against 
the sea and the French. Well, then, the stor, 
goes that when King Henry died his daughter 
gave back the property to the Fitzroys, all 
except the house itself, and there was some 
slip about that. The Bullinghams have held 
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on to it ever since, and the Fitzrovs would 
give worlds to get it back again, but they can’t ; 
and—but I am tiring you, ma’am ?”’ 

“‘Oh no, I’m very interested. Go on.” 

“Well, *twas when the present Admiral 
Bullingham were a young man. He had come 
of age and had married, and brought his bride 
home. Mrs. Fitzroy were the leadin’ lady in 
the county, and a great beauty, and she wrote 
a letter to the young squire, sayin’ what a pity 
not to be friends, and offered so much money 
to him if he let her have the Manor, as this 
farm were called. The young squire were 
badly off, but he were furious and refused out- 
right. Then she wrote to his bride sayin’ she 
would not ask for the Manor any more; but 
she did want the old oak mantelpiece, as it 
had been carved for them and had a bit of their 
family hist’ry in it, and she offered her a big 
sum for it. I remember I was a slip of a girl 
then and employed by the housekeeper, and 
I heerd all the talk of it in the servants’ 
hall. Of course, she were refused; the Bul- 
linghams were gentry, and would not degrade 
themselves by sellin’, and the next day at a 
county ball she cut my young mistress dead, 
and from that day to this they’re not on 
speakin’ terms.”’ 

‘“* Are they a large family ? ’’ inquired Bridget. 

“No indeed. There be but the General and 
Mrs. Fitzroy now ; and their only son, who is 
the heir. They did have a daughter, who gave 
them a bit of trouble, for she were wild and 
headstrong ; but she made a runaway match 
and went to foreign parts and died. Mrs. 
Fitzroy be a beautiful old lady ; but her pride 
and will be stronger than any man’s, and every- 
one be in mortal fear of her. And the General 
always backs her up; but they be not near so 
popular as the Admiral and my late mistress. 
And Miss Bullingham, she is the handsomest 
voung lady in these parts, with a spirit and a 
temper like unto Mrs. Fitzroy’s, only pleasanter 
with it. Then poor Mr. Edmund - 

“Where is he ? ” asked Bridget a little shyly. 
She hardly lked to ask questions about her 
husband's family, and yet she knew so little. 

“He hves abroad since his marriage. ’Twas 
better so. He came over and talked it out 
with me. He and Mr. Godfrey do love this 
old farm so; they used to be sent here in 
their holidays when the family was in London, 
and they always look on me like a second 
mother—leastways, a nurse perhaps would 
state it better. You see, Miss Rosamund 
were only a farmer’s daughter. Her mother 
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was our vicar’s sister; but she married a bit 
beneath her, though Walter Gunning were quite 
a gentleman farmer, and Miss Rosamund 
always played with the young gentleman when 
they were children. ’Twas a dreadful blow 
to Mrs. Bullingham. She be kin to Lord 
Edsher’s family, and be terrible proud; and 
the Admiral said ’twas the first downward step 
any Bullingham had made for four generations. 
Mr. Edmund be the eldest son too. There 
was great talk, and a lot of temper, and Mr. 
Edmund’s wife has never been inside the house 
since. Mrs. Bullingham will not receive her. 
Mr. Edmund married two year ago, and when 
they read it in the paper—for he did it away 
from home—Mrs. Bullingham turned to Mr. 
Godfrey and said, ‘ Now,’ she said, ‘we look 
to you not to disappoint us. Let your bride 
be one that by wealth and birth the whole 
county shall approve of—dear me, ma’am, my 
tongue be running away with me, and my peas 
be not near done.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Dent pulled herself up in sudden con- 
fusion. Bridget impulsively threw her peas 
down, and ran away. Out on the terrace walk 
she paced for a good hour or more, understand- 
ing at last her husband’s wish to keep his mar- 
riage secret. 

“Oh, why did he marry me? His mother 
will never forgive him! Her second son to 
marry a nobody, an orphan, rescued from 
absolute starvation. He need not have done 
it. It would have been better had we never 
met !”’ 

She leant on the stone wall and gazed out 
at sea. Its fresh keen breeze fanned her hot 
cheeks and brow. Then bringing down her little 
foot with vehemence on the ground, she said: 

‘But it’s done, and it can’t be undone ; and 
I will do my utmost to win her approval. My 
father was a gentleman and my mother a lady. 
At least, I believe she was. Father kept so 
silent about her; I don’t even know her 
maiden name. I think I shall look one day at 
that batch of her letters that I found in father’s 
desk. They seem sacred, but now they’re 
both gone perhaps I might read them ; I don’t 
believe they would mind. I have been given 
the education of a lady, but I have no wealth. 
Oh, it is no use pretending I come up to his 
family’s requirements. I never should!” 

She listened to the surf breaking with a 
dull roar on the rocks below; and then her 
thoughts followed her absent husband over 
the sea. 

‘IT will write to him to-night,’’ she deter- 
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mined. ‘‘ He told me to, before the month 
was out.” 

She came to her tea. soothed and comforted. 
then sauntered out into the old dining-room 
and again carefully studied the carved chimney- 
piece. Mrs. Dent found her there. 

‘Ah!’ Bridget said, with a pretty shake 
of her little head. ‘ This is not Bullingham 
property, Mrs. Dent. They ought to have given 
it up. See these initials, ‘A. R. F. R.’ and 
the date, 1503. I think I should feel very 
bitterly about it were I the Fitzroys.”’ 

‘““’Twas their own fault, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. 
Dent stoutly. ‘‘ What the king took away. 
and what he did give, none can speak against!” 

“I don’t believe in kings like that!” said 
Bridget audaciously. ‘‘Do you remember 
the story of Naboth’s vineyard in the Bible ?” 

““T mind a little of it,’’ said Mrs. Dent 
dubiously. 

Bridget did not pursue her train of thought. 

“* Do you know the story that is carved here, 
Mr. Dent ? These two medallion portraits in 
each corner are two of the Fitzroys, I suppose 
—husband and wife ?”’ 

“So I’ve heard tell. 
some couple.” 

‘‘And what is this funny figure ? It looks 
like a woman in long hair with her foot ona 
steeple of a church, and she is followed by 
another—a saint, I suppose, for she has a 
halo round her head, and her face 1s so beau- 
tifully carved. She is taking hold of a bit of 
the other’s gown. Is she being carried to 
heaven ? ” 

‘You should hear Miss Bullingham tell that 
story. Wait till she comes over to see you, 
and ask her. I shall but spoil it if I try.” 

“It is a lovely bit of carving,’’ exclaimed 
Bridgct enthusiastically. ‘‘I am longing to 
copy it.” 

Then she went upstairs and got out her 
writing case ; and sitting in her deep window 
seat, with the ocean in front to inspire her, 
she wrote in her clear, girlish hand : 


They’re not a hand- 


‘“My DEAR GODFREY, 

‘‘T like to write your name. I say it 
over often to myself, but I am sure if you 
were to suddenly appear before me I could 
not utter it to save my life. I wish we 
had known each other better before we 
parted, for it is hard to write when I feel 
we are such strangers. What will you 
care to hear, I wonder ? I have seen no 
one, nor do I wish to. I would rather be 
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alone with my books and my Carving. 
Life is full enough as it is to me. One 
of my favourite writers says, ‘ Variety is 
necessary to the well-being of every 
human creature, whether it be of thought, 
of work, of interest. One subject alone 
engrossing man’s life will dwarf it.’ So 
I mean to have many interests and many 
occupations, and the time will pass. I 
am learning to love my quarter-deck. If 
you think of me at all, remember I am 
there at sunset every evening. Iam going 
there now when I have finished this, and 
I shall look over the golden-tinted waves 
and fancy I see you pacing up and down 
your ship with your quiet keen eyes 
which look on and say nothing. Do you 
wonder what made you join another life 
on to your own with so little knowledge 
of its capacity for fitting in with yours ? 
Bat for the present it will not be a trouble 
to you. You must think of a girl who has 
been buffeted by stormy waves, and nearly 
overcome by them, suddenly finding herself 
in a haven of peace and rest; and her 
heart is too full to express itself, so she 
remains, Yours, '  “ BRIDGET.” 


She read this over and shook her head. 

** It doesn’t read like a wife’s letter, but it 
must do.” 

Then she put on her hat and ran down to 
the terrace. To her surprise she found a 
stranger leaning over the wall and earnestly 
regarding the horizon. He was a tall thin man 
in a shabby overcoat and a straw hat, and as he 
seemed unaware of her presence Bridget stood 
and regarded him with wonder and perplexity. 

‘‘ A gentleman,” she pronounced to herself, 
‘* and a scholar. What a fine biow and won- 
derful eyes! He does not look old, but care- 
worn and sad.” 

She took back this judgment a moment later, 
when he turned and saw her, for a smile illu- 
mined his face, making it look ten years 
younger. 

‘*I am trespassing,” he said in a bright 
brisk tone; ‘ but I did not know Mrs. Dent 
had a lodger. This is a favourite haunt of 
mine.’’ 

‘‘It seems to be a favourite with many,” 
said Bridget, hardly knowing whether to go 
or stay. 

‘* I like to watch the sun set here. 
often you see it sink into the ea.” 

He glanced at her, then back at the house. 
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“I lived in this place for three years,” he 
said, ‘‘and even now I feel it is my domain.” 

‘‘ Did you lodge here ? Was it long ago? ”’ 
asked Bridget with interest. 

“I left it two years ago, when my mother 
came to live with me. She said it was too 
lonely. She did not like the sound of the 
waves. Do you see those chimneys in that 
hollow over there by the church tower? We 
face the village street, where there is always 
young life to entertain a looker on.”’ 

He pointed inland to a village about three 
miles away. 

‘A village street must be distracting to a 
student,’ said Bridget thoughtfully. 

“‘Is that what you have dubbed me al- 
ready ?”’ 

Bridget’s frank gaze met his amused one. 

*‘ Yes,’ she said. ‘‘l am sure you love 
books.”’ 

‘Yet books are not supposed to be my 
vocation.” 

There was a little pause. 

The sun was illumining the horizon with a 
crimson line, and every moment the sky 
above changed like a kaleidoscope from red 
to gold and from the palest salmon pink to a 
shimmering mother of pearl. 

Bridget drew a long breath. 

‘““ How it Satisfies one!’’ she murmured. 

Her new acquaintance glanced at her glowing 
face. 

Then he said slowly as he, too, followed her 
gaze, ‘‘‘ Thou openest Thine hand, and satishest 
the desire of every living thing.’ ’ 

Bridget looked at him in awe. 

‘‘ Are you the vicar ?’’ she asked. 

'* No, Iam not. Do I look like a parson ? ”’ 

“ You talk like one.” 

‘‘May a layman not quote from the good 
old Book ?” 

“You don’t often hear it done,’”’ admitted 
Bridget. 

‘‘T am going to surprise you further by ask- 
ing you a question. Do you know the One 
of Whom my quotation speaks ? ” 

‘‘God ?”’ breathed Bridget. “I am not a 
heathen. Of course, I know about Him.” 

‘That was not my question.” 

Bridget was silent for a minute. 

‘Is God a stranger to you ?”’ 

Bridget felt bewildered, then with a quick 
drawn breath she said : 

‘I believe, when I come to think of it, that 
He is a Stranger to me.”’ 

‘ Acquaint thyself with Him.” 
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He raised his hat and moved away. 

‘‘Mrs. Dent will tell you who I am,” he said 
in a brisker tone. ‘‘ She iikes me better than 
my hobby.” 

Bridget stood motionless, gazing after him 
in wonder. 

Then curiosity impelled her toseck Mrs. Dent. 

She found her at her bee-hives in earnest 
consultation with her husband over the desir- 
ability of taking the comb. 

She smiled when she heard Bridget’s question. 

‘¢Mr. Jocelyn do puzzle most folks, ma’am 
Has he been conversin’ with you? He came 
here a stranger five year ago, and I thought 
him a peaceable gentleman of no_ pursuit. 

1.e used to wander out down to the seashore 
most days, but gradually he began to fill the 
house with rubbish, such as chalk bits and 
shells, and that were tryin’ to an orderly mind 
like myself; but I put up with him till he 
began to fill my vases with dirty grubs and 
worms and insects and such like, and then I 
spoke out and he turned upon me and quoted 
the Bible! Me, that had been a regular 
church-goer from the time I were confirmed ! 
And he didn’t stop there! He quoted a fresh 
tex’ to me every day. I knew that the 
Almighty made insecks as well as he did ; but 
what I say is, that them that are made to 
crawl underground had best remain there, and 
the Almighty doesn’t want us to be pokin’ 
them out and bringing them out of their proper 
station. I said to him, ‘The Almighty made 
pigs, but he doesn’t expect me to sit them up 
to dinner with me!’ And then his mother 
come to live with him, and she be a partic’lar 
ladv, every inch of her ; and he cleared out his 
mess and used to keep his paper boxes in the 
old summer house. But Mrs. Jocelyn didn't 
take to this part. She said the sea made her 
melancholy ; and then Miss Bullingham per- 
suaded her to settle in Cranston village, close 
to them, and they took the old vicarage, for 
the vicar lives in Duddlemarsh. He has the 
two parishes, and Mr. Jocelyn is like another 
parson. He plavs the organ in the church, 
and has a Bible class for farm lads on Sunday 
afternoons, and the village boys all go crazy 
after him, for he has an old stable fitted up 
hike a museum, and keeps his nasty insecks 
and some qucer animals too, and gives lectures 
on them, and the boys are always in and out. 
But if it weren’t for his nasty habits with so 
many creepy worms and such like, he would be 
a nice gentleman. William here has a great 
likin’ for him.” 
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““ Ay,’ said sturdy Mr. Dent ; “‘ he be a man 
of thought and observation, and he can give 
you a Bible verse for every mortal speech you 
make ! He would make a _ powerful good 
preacher. The chapels have tried for him 
hard ; ‘but no,’ he says, ‘ I’ll come into your 
cottages and talk as much as you like, and I'll 
go out into the highways and hedges. and will 
read the Word of God with any or all of you; 
but I’m not a preacher and never shall be!’ I 
often says to wife here that he have done me 
more good by his talks than anyone I know. 
And when he has driven a nail straight home 
he won't pick at it to see if it is stickin’, but 
he'll just walk straight away with that twinkle 
in his eve that always makes him such good 
company !”’ 

Bridget said no more, but she wondered 
when she retired to her room that night if Mr. 
Jocelyn had driven a nail into her. 

His words were constantly recurring to her. 

‘“ Acquaint thyself with Him.’’ 

She fell asleep, saying to herself : 

‘*T wonder how I can do it ?”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


FIRST VISITORS. 


y HE next day was Sunday. 
Bridget astonished Mrs. Dent by 
telling her after breakfast that she 
was going to walk cver to Duddlemarsh 
Church. 

“It is only five miles. 
and itisacoolday. I want to sce the Fitzroys, 
Mrs. Dent. They will be at church, I suppose ? 
You told me they lived at Duddlemarsh. I 
am Curious to see them.” 

Mrs. Dent shrugged her shoulders 

“We would rather not see them, ma‘am. 
I have my prejudices, havin’ been one of the 
Bullingham family, so to speak. for so many 
vears. Miss Bulhingham wouldn't enter 
Duddlemarsh Church if she were offered a 
fortune—that is to say, the Fuitzrovs bein’ 
present.” | 

‘“And I suppose the Fitzroys would not 
enter Cranstone Church ? How strange it 
seems ! 

‘“ They’ve no call to, ma’am. Duddlemarsh 
is their parish, and ’tis their busines; to uphold 
th: church.” 

‘“Did they go to it when they lived here ? ” 
asked Bridget. 

‘Bless your heart, ma’am, that were so 


I am a good walker, 
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many hundreds of years ago that only the dead 
could tell of it!” 

“*T want to go to all the churches round,” 
announced Bridget. ‘“‘I have been to Cran- 
Stone once, and to your little church here 
dow on the beach, and now I’m going to 
Duddlemarsh.”’ 

It was a long walk, but a pretty one, through 
green lanes bordered by pine woods, with vistas 
here and there of the sea in the distance. The 
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the corner. Next him came his wife, who was 
a singularly handsome woman still, though her 
beautiful grey hair did not soften the haughty 
lines about her features. She was as upright 
in her bearing as was her husband, and glanced 
severcly at a pretty girl next her who was 
having her attention distracted from the 
service by a young man, evidently a visitor, 
and who voted the whole service as a bore. 
Two others completed their number—another 


‘She found her thoughts and eyes wandering from the service to the occupants of the pew.” 


church was situated at the end of a straggling 
village. It looked weatherbeaten and old, 
and was a grey stone building of Norman 
structure. Bridget arrived just as the bell 
was stopping; she was shown into a seat 
rather near the door. The congregation was 
not a large one; on the left-hand side of the 
chancel was a large family pew, with the coat- 
of-arms of the Fitzroys emblazoned on the oak 
panelling. Bridget recognised the crest at once 
as being the same as the one carved on the cak 
mantelpiece at the farm. 

She found her thoughts and eyes wandering 
from the service to the occupants of the pew. 

A tall, upright, military-looking man sat in 


girl and an older man, who bore a striking 
resemblance to th: old General. Bridget took 
them all in, then tried to dismiss them from 
her thoughts. The vicar’s pew was opposite 
them, and she glanced at his wife and son. 
Mrs. Cawston was a fresh-faced, motherly- 
looking person, who had the appearance of 
being supremely content with herself and 
belongings. Her boy was a sturdy youngster in 
Eton suit, who was evidently trying to curb his 
natural propensity to fidget. Bridget had 
heard from Mrs. Dent that the vicar ‘‘ were a 
wonderful good preacher, but his wife did the 
talking for him out of the pulpit, and Master 
George were the trielcf their life in his holidays.” 
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She heartily agreed with the criticism of the 
vicar, for she hstened to the sermon with such 
interest that her surroundings faded away, 
and she seemed to be living in the Bible scene 
which he was depicting. It was the old story 
of Ruth and Naomi, but at the close the vicar 
pressed the central truth home—how love for 
a person will make everything else easy; the 
forsaking of country, home, and people will 
be counted as nothing. ‘' Have any of us such 
love for the Master, Who wants to lead us 
through life hand in hand, away from the 
country of false gods to the land of bread ? ”’ 

Bridget pondered over this sentence on her 
way home. 

‘“‘T must acquaint myself with Him first,” 
she thought, ‘“‘ befcre I can love Him and 
follow Him.” 

Mrs. Dent was keen to hear whom she had 
seen at church. 

‘* Those will be visitors at the Hall, I expect,” 
she commented. ‘' Major Fitzroy is home for 
a bit, I hear. His regiment is at Aldershot. 
Mrs. Fitzroy has two nieces who stay with her 
a good deal. Perhaps the other young gentle- 
man was an admirer of theirs, or maybe a 
friend of the Major’s. Did Mrs. Cawston see 
you ? I wonder she hasn’t been to cal! on you. 
She owes me a visit, for she hasn’t been near 
us for a long while. She’s a clever lady, Mrs. 
Cawston is, for she is friends all round, and 
won’t take sides with either family. She’s 
always trying to make peace between them : 
but it will never be done till the Judgment Day, 
of that I’m quite assured. If you want a little 
bit of gossip, ma’am, ’tis said in the village 
that the Major has cast his thoughts towards 
Miss Bullingham. I don’t wonder if ’tis so, 
but Miss Buliingham would as soon mate with 
her groom! If any intrigue, so to speak, 
were to arise between the young people, their 
elders would die with shame and passion ; but 
there is pride and self-respect on both sides 
quite sufficient to prevent such a calamity.” 

“That would be a very good way of ending 
the feud,” said Bridget thoughtfully, ‘and 
then the young couple would have to come and 
live here.” 

“Not while me and William is alive,’’ re- 
joined Mrs. Dent briskly. ‘We are life 
tenants here.” 

Bridget did not pursue the subject, for she 
saw it was an unpalatable one ; but the next 
morning, as she was sitting at her carving in the 
old dining-room, she heard voices outside, and 
in another minute Mrs. Dent had ushered into 
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the room the young man and two girls who 
had been in church the day before. George 
Cawston accompanied them, and seemed to be 
the leader of the party. 

“Miss Churchill wanted to see the mantel- 
piece, Mrs. Dent, so we came on down, only 
don’t you tell the General we have been here.” 

Bridget rose at once, and one of the girls 
came forward very gracefully. 

*‘ We are interrupting you, Iam afraid. Oh, 
how lovely! Are you really copying it? 
Can you carve ? Look, Eva, isn’t this bit an 
exact duplicate of that corner ? ’’ 

Eva was loud in her praise. Even the blasé 
young man condescended to express his ap- 
proval, but his eyes were taking in the slender 
figure of the worker rather than her workman- 
ship. 

‘Miss Channing is wonderful with her 
tools,’’ observed Mrs. Dent from the doorway. 
“‘It whiles away her time, she says.” 


“Are you lodging here?” asked Eva 
Thorold. 
‘“ Yes,” said Bridget quietly. “Mrs. Dent 


has been good enough to take me in. I! 
little thought when I came what a treat would 
be in store for me. Carving is such a delight.” 

‘‘ Do you know the story of the lady on the 
steeple ?”’ said George Cawston. ‘“ Shall | 
tell it?” 

‘“‘Oh do,” cried the girl they called Miss 
Churchill. ‘It is all so romantic, and Major 
Fitzroy was so angry when I asked him to 
come with us. He said he would never set 
foot inside this house. What is it all about ? 
And why does Mr. Fitzroy long to have this 
chimney-piece so ? ”’ 

‘‘It was carved by an Italian refugee,” said 
George in an important tone. ‘’I know all 
about it, for I made dad tell me. He knows 
everything that happened hundreds of years ago, 
because he’s always hunting up old parchments 
and fusty book;. And this Italian chap was 
Staying with the Fitzroys. They took him in, 
and he did it out of gratitude; and when he 
was Staying with them their only daughter 
walked in her sleep, and her mother told tim 
one night that she was sure their patron saint 
took charge of the girl, for she didn’t care 
where she went, and did the most awful things 
and never came to harm. And that very night 
they missed her, and she was found on the top 
of an old church tower. She was walking 
round and round it, as close to the edg~ as she 
could go. They got her down in safety ; but 
it was the Italian chap who found her, and he 
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was head over heels in love with her, and the 
next day they were engaged. He took her to 
Italy, but she died a year after; I expect he 
tried to stop her sleep-walking.”’ 

“But is this the lover behind her ?” asked 
Miss Churchill. 

“Oh no, that’s the saint—St. Bridget she 
was called. She was supposed to be guarding 
the girl’s footsteps. He carved it so as to re- 
member it, only he thought it finer, I suppose, 
to perch her on a pointed spire instead of a 
square tower.”’ 

Bridget listened to this account with interest, 
especially when she heard that the Fitzroys’ 
saint bore the same name as she did. 

'‘He must have been a clever carver,’’ she 
ob:erved. ‘‘ These passion flowers are beauti- 
ful, and the work is so unusually delicate.” 

‘But your work is just as good,” said the 
young man. ‘‘ I should not know it apart from 
this.” 

They stayed some time longer admiring the 
carving, and Bridget slipped away. She did 
not like the inquisitive questions put to her by 
the girls. Sitting by her open window, she 
heard their voices in the garden. They had 
been down to her ‘“ quarter-deck,’’ and now 
were talking to Mrs. Dent. 

‘‘ Who is she ? Where does she come from ? 
We found two such learned-looking books on 
the terrace, one in Arabic. Does she live 
alone ? Is she a high school teacher ? She 
looks so young.” 

‘She is an orphan young lady, and indepen- 
dent,’’ said Mrs. Dent, rising to the occasion 
‘‘She has not long come to England from India, 
and she happened to light on a friend of mine 
in London, who recommended my rooms as 
a quiet retreat for a single young lady. I 
am very glad to have her, and hope she will 
make a permanent Stay.” 

‘‘ But has she no family or friends ? ” 

‘‘It 1s not my place to question her, ma’am. 
Her friends are mostly out in India, I believe. 
Her father died lately, and having nothing to 
keep her in those foreign parts, she decided to 
come to England.’”’ 

‘‘ Has she much money ? ” 

‘She pays me regular, ma’am. 
cannot say.” 

Bridget’s cheeks crimsoned, for she could 
not fail to hear these remarks. 

When the visitors had gone she went back 
to her carving, and Mrs. Dent came into the 
room for a moment. 

Bridget looked at her gravely. 


More I 
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““Mrs. Dent, I am afraid you have been 
asked some awkward questions this morning.”’ 

““ Not a bit awkward, ma’am. It only wants 
a little adjustin’,so tospeak. I haven’t been a 
lady's maid for nothing for so many years ; 
and I’ll venture to say that I shall hold my 
own and manage well for you, even if ’tis Miss 
Bullingham herself that 1s catechising me! ”’ 

“But you will keep to the truth ?” 

Bridget’s clear eyes looked clouded as she 
spoke. Truth was very dear to her, and she 
had not realised till now that she might have to 
fence with it. 

‘“‘T’ll manage, ma’am, don’t you fear. I 
can wrap the truth round so cleverly that 
though it’s there all the time ’tis hidden from 
the curious. Don’t fret, but keep very 
quiet, and let my t ngue have its way.” 

Mrs. Dent seemed quite delighted with her- 
self. Intrigue of an innocent kind was a 
passion with her. 

Bridget gave a littl sigh, but said no more. 
Two days after she was astonished by receiving 
a note from Mrs. Fitzroy : 


‘‘ Mrs. Fitzroy presents her compliments 
to Miss Channing, and would be very glad 
if she coul! give her some information 
about carving, as sh* understands that she 
is an adept at it. She has a niece who is 
very anxious to take lessons. Will Miss 
Channing kindly excuse Mrs. Fitzroy’s 
not having been to call upon her, and 
come to see her to-mcrrow afternoon at 
four o’clock ? She will send a trap for her, 
and hopes she may be able to give her the 
information she requires. 

‘* Duddlemarsh Grange.” 


Mrs. Dent look perturbed when she had 
this note read to her. 

‘‘ Mrs. Fitzroy wants more than that, ma'am. 
She is so clever, and has such a high-handed 
way of doing things that I’m sure she has some 
plan in her head now.” 

““She wants me to give her niece carving 
lessons,” said Bridget thoughtfully, ‘‘and I 
think I should like to.” 

‘‘ But what will Mr. Godfrey say ? ”’ 

Bridget drew her slight figure up a little 
proudly. ‘He will like what I like, Mrs. 
Dent.” 

‘Eh, dear, so he will, maybe; but ‘tis a 
coming down, so to speak, for a Bullingham to 
teach a Fitzroy !”’ 

Bridget broke into a merry laugh, and Mrs. 
Dent retreated, muttering to herself: 
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‘‘T shall keep my eyes and ears open to dis- 
cover what Mrs. Fitzroy wants. ’Tis more than 
mere curiosity to see my lodger, and it has a 
suspicious outlook ! ” 

Bridget was ready for the trap when it 
came. She still wore her mourning, but a 
shady straw hat with black trimming relieved 
its sombreness. 

‘‘T want to look my best for Godfrey’s sake,”’ 
was her mental resolve, and he would have 
been more than satisfied had he been there 
to see her. 

Her face was losing its sharpness, and filling 
out. English air and food were already bring- 
ing a faint pink colour to her pale cheeks. 
She could never fail to look interesting ; to- 
day she looked almost beautiful. 

Mrs. Dent stood at the door with a word of 
warning. 

‘Keep very close about your friends, 
ma’am. Mrs, Fitzroy may ask a lot of ques- 
tions. I do almost wish I could be with you ; 
but refer her to me, if you get in any difficulty.”’ 

Bridget smiled and nodded, then drove away 
with a light heart. She was looking forward 
to her interview. Duddlemarsh Grange was 
rather a sombre-looking building, but inside 
it was rich with brightn ss and colour. 

She was shown upstairs into Mrs. Fitzroy’s 
private boudoir, and there she found the old 
lady at her davenport. 

As she rose to greet her, Bridget thought she 
was the handsomest woman she had ever seen. 

“It is good of you to come to me, Miss 
Channing,” she said graciously. ‘Sit down, 
and let us have a little talk together before we 
go down to tea. The girls came home the 
other day enchanted with your carving. 
Have you brought any to how me?” 

“I am afraid not,’”’ Bridget responded. ‘I 
did not think of it. But I am copying the 
mantelpiece at Mrs. Dent’s, and my pieces of 
wood are rather heavy.”’ 

“It must be very interesting work.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s dark eyes had a keen, far-seeing 
gaze in them as they rested on Bridget’s face. 

The girl was conscious that she was under- 
going a strict scrutiny ; but if her checks flushed 
a very little, she kept her quiet self-composure. 

“It is interesting, for it is such a work of 
art,’’ she said. 

“I do not think you have been very long in 
these parts,’’ continued Mrs. Fitzroy. 

“No, not very long.” 

“You have found charming quarters. I 
Suppose you have friends in the neighbourhood 
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who told you about them. Mrs. Dent is never 
very long withsut lodgers.” 

‘“ No,” said Bridget quietly. 
Stranger here.’ 

“I thought perhaps you might be an ac- 
quaintance of the Bullinghams. Miss Bulling- 
ham is very fond of bringing protégées to the 
farm, so I have been told.”’ 

“No,” said Bridget again ‘‘I have never 
seen Miss Bullingham, though I hear a good 
deal about her.” 

There was a Slight pause. Mrs. Fitzroy 
had discovered what she wished to know. Her 
manner thawed a little. 

““My niece came home fired with the desire 
to buy carving tools at once. She thinks it 
would be quite easy to learn. JI daresay your 
verdict would be different May I ask you if 
you have ever given lessons ? ”’ 

‘* Never.” 

“Who taught you ?” 

‘My father.” 

There was a slight quiver of her lips, which 
Mrs. Fitzroy noticed. 

‘“ {expect you would not care to pass on your 
knowledge.” 

‘But indeed I should,’”’ and Bridget’s tone 
was eager. ‘‘ I should be very glad to give your 
niece lessons, only could she come to me for 
them ? It would be easier to get the wood, 
and she could use my tools.” 

“We will talk to her about it. Are you not 
very lonely living by yourself ?. I wonder if you 
are wise to bury yourself in the country so.” 

“TI like it, and as I have never had brothers 
or sisters Iam accustomed to my own company.” 

‘‘And how long are you going to be over 
your mantelpiece ? ” 

“JT ¢on’t know. Perhaps twelve months. 
There is a lot of work in it.” 

‘‘ Have you any plan for disposing of it 
when it is done ?”’ 

“T do not think so,” said Bridget slowly. 
“IT am really doing it for my own amusement 
and edification.” 

‘“ Would you have any objection to sell it to 
me ?” 

Bridget started. 

‘ T expect you have heard its history, and vou 
know its value in ou’ eyes. If you could 
present me with its duplicate I should be 
very grateful, and you can name your own 
price.” 

‘ But,’”? stammered Bridget, “it will be a 
long task. I do not know—perhaps I may not 
be able to finish it.” 


“Tam quite a 


5 
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“Eva was loud in her praise.”—p. 158. 
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‘‘ Are you Icaving the neighbourhood soon ? 
Or is it that you have not the requisite patience 
and perseverance to finish what you have com- 
menced ? ” 

Bridget was silent for a minute. It flashed 
across her now that here was a way to make 
money. She could never get reconciled to 
receiving her monthly cheques. She longed to 
have sufficient money of her own to be inde- 
pendent of her husband’s allowance. 

“And,” she thought, ‘if I could pay it all 
back into his bank account before he came 
home, what a joy it would be!” 

She looked up into Mrs. Fitzroy’s face. The 
old lady seemed keenly eager for her reply. 

‘“*T will undertake it as a commission,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘ but if I fail to reproduce the original 
you must not be angry. I am not a profes- 
sional.”’ 

“But you will not fail. The girls said 
yesterday they could not tell the difference 
between your work and the original, except in 
the colour of the wood, and that can be reme- 
died by stain, can it not ?” 

“T should think so.”’ 

‘Tam so much obliged to you. May I ask 
you not to mention this commission to any 
one? There is so much gossip about, and 
the Grey Farm is a sore subject to us, for it 
is a bit of our property that was most un- 
righteously taken and kept from us. Have 
you heard its history ? ” 

“Yes,” said Bridget with a little hesitation, 
“T have.” 

“And can you imagine any family with a 
true sense cf honour and right feeling deliber- 
ately clinging on to it from generation to 
generation ? It is a case of Naboth’s vine- 
yard. It was an abominable theft in the 
first instance, and it is a sheer bit of spite to 
turn it over to common farmers, who neither 
know nor care for the value of it.”’ 

Bridget did not speak. Loyalty to her 
husband’s family kept her silent. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Fitzroy, a little im- 
patiently, ‘““what 1s your opinion as a dis- 
interested party ?”’ 

““T hardly feel competent to judge. 
happened so many years ao.” 

“Restitution could be made now. I am 
not judging the past.” 

Bridget sought to change the subject. 

““Do you mind my mentioning your com- 
mission to Mrs. Dent ? I am afraid I could not 
keep the fact from her.”’ 

““Why not ? You have only to continue 
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the work you have begun. I do not wish it 
made a subject of gossip? I must insist on 
secrecy. There is not the slightest reason to 
discuss it with anyone. I must be assured of 
your promise to comply with my wish before 
you leave me.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s tone was haughty and cold. 

Bridget looked at her. 

‘‘I do not like secrets,’”’ she said; ‘* but I 
am not a talker, and unless it becomes a neces- 
sity, I promise you to speak of it to no one. 
More than this I cannot say.’’ The young 
girl and old woman gazed at each other for a 
minute in silence. It seemed as if their spirits 
met and defied each other. The proud lght 
in Bridget’s eye, as she encountered, without 
flinching, Mrs. Fitzroy’s cold dark frown, had a 
strange and unaccountable effect on that lady. 
She shivered and rose from her seat. 

“TI will trust you,’ she said coldly. ‘‘ Now 
we will join the others downstairs, and you 


can arrange about the carving lessons with my 


niece.” 

Bridget followed her into the drawing-room 
with an uneasy feeling. 

‘“‘ Another secret !’’ was her thought. ‘“ And 
I do hate them so. I wonder if I am right in 
undertaking the commission.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SONG. 


HE was greeted very warmly by Mrs. 
Fitzroy’s niece, Eva Thorold. She and 
her friend Ada Churchill were having 
an animated conversation with a lttle 

lady in black silk with a large mushroom hat 
tied under her chin; and Major Fitzroy was 
lounging against the open window, listening 
to a man whom Bridget recognised at once as 
Mr. Jocelyn. 

She was introduced to the little lady by 
Eva’s side. 

“This is Miss Channing, Mrs. Jocelyn, who 
is Staying at the Grey Farm.” 

‘“ How do you do ?_ I hear you are an artist. 
I am delighted to make your acquaintance, 
my dear. Mrs. Fitzroy always does get hold 
of anyone with artistic or intellectual tastes. 
But we have very few strangers in our neigh- 
bourhood, which is a great drawback ; for we 
talk cach other threadbare and magnify each 
other’s commonplace doings till 
fiction become hopelessly mixed.” 

‘Truth is too uninteresting by itself,” said 


truth and. 


— eee 


— 


a 


THE SEA 


Eva audaciously. ‘It is like soup without 


flavouring.’’ 


* Truth of itself is of sufficient worth, 
Nor needs it gloss of art to set it forth.” 


It was Mr. Jocelyn who quoted, as he stepped 
forward and shook hands with Bridget. 

Eva looked at him in surprise. 

““Have you met her before ? ”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said Bridget quietly, “‘ Mr. Jocelyn 
was visiting my favourite haunt the other day.” 

“That is the old terrace overlooking the sea. 
I know. I love it myself.’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy interrupted them. The sub- 
ject of the Grey Farm was not a pleasant one 
to her. 

*““Now, Eva, arrange with Miss Channing 
about your carving lessons. Douglas, come 
and help me at the tea-table.”’ 

Major Fitzroy obeyed his mother’s summons 
with alacrity. His eves were following Bridget. 

“Who is she ?’’ he asked his mother, sotto 
voce, aS he took a teacup out of her hand. 
‘““What a good carriage she has. She holds 
her head like you do, mother.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s brows contracted. 

*“She is an orphan who wants to make 
money. That is all I know,” she answered 
shortly. 

But as she sat, graciously dispensing her tea, 
looking the picture of a well-born English- 
woman, her eyes, like her son’s, found them- 
selves straying to Bridget’s sweet face and 
clear dark eyes. 

‘*“Who was she?” she wondered again. 
There was a nameless grace and air about all 
she did and said which was not usual in so 
young a girl. Her quiet self-composure was 
not assumed; and Mrs. Fitzroy could not 
forget the intrepid, resolute light that flashed 
from her eyes as she refused to give an un- 
conditional promise of secrecy. It took Mrs. 
Fitzroy back to another scene, another young 
girl many years ago, and as she thought of it 
she shivered again. 

“Mr. Jocelyn, give us some music before y. u 
go. We do not often have the pleasure of 
seeing you at a tea and gossip.”” It was Eva 
who spoke, and Mrs. Jocelyn replied : 

“I made him tear himself away from his 
nasty grubs to-day, for he made me do some- 
thing I disliked yesterday, and it was my turn 
now.”’ 

‘What did he make you do ?”’ asked Eva, 
laughing. 

‘‘ He obliged me to sit for half an hour with 
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a sick woman who had a cough! I did it, and 
I could have liked the poor soul, but her cough ! 
Oh dear, it was torture! ”’ 

“And now he is undergoing his penance ?” 

“Tam getting through it very comfortably,” 
said Mr. Jocelyn as he moved across to the 
piano. 

He struck a few chords, then began to sing. 

Bridget listened entranced. 


“The Land beyond the Seca! 
When will life’s task be o'er ? 
When shall we reach that soft blue shore 
O'er the dark strait, whose billows foam and roar ? 
When shall we come to thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sca? 


“The Land beyond the Sea! 
How close it often scems, 
When flushed with evening’s peaceful gleams, 
And the wistful heart looks o'er the strait and dreams! 
It longs to fly to thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea! 


“The Land beyond the Seca! 
Sometimes distinct and clear, 
It grows upon the eye and ear, 
And the gulf narrows to a thread-like mere; 
We seem haltway to thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea. 
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* The Land beyond the Sea! 
Why fadest thou in light? 
Why art thou better seen towards night? 
Dear Land! look always plain, look always bright, 
That we may gaze on thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea!” 


Bridget listened spellbound. 

The wonderful touch, the sweet, plaintive 
air, the rich mellow tenor voice ringing out 
with vibrating gladness, then dying away into 
a hushed wistfulness, and the yearning pathos 
of the words, all combined to thrill through 
her very soul. 

There was a hush over the drawing-room 
that lasted for quite a minute or two after Mr. 
Jocelyn had ceased singing. 

Then Bridget found her eyes full of tears, 
and Eva deliberately looked at her and laughed. 

““Do you know what we call him?” she 
said mischievously. ‘‘ The Pied Piper. He is 
a dangerous man. I hope you won’t be one 
of his victims.”’ 

““Thank you,’ said Mrs. Fitzroy, in calm, 
unmoved tones. ‘‘Do not leave the piano, 
Play us something.” 

Mr. Jocelyn obeyed, and drifted into one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas. His mother, with a 
relieved air, plunged into animated talk at 
once. 

“T aim always so relieved,” she assured hes 
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hostess, ‘“‘ when Humphrey stops singing. I 
nevcr know what is coming, and all his songs 
remind me of church. They are out of place in 
a drawing-room. I bought him such a pretty 
song the other day. It began: 

‘My love, the tips of your fingers 

Are rose petals soft and pink.’ 


But he will not sing it. It is so ill-natured 


song on the seashore, you would be making 
us plunge into the ocean to get to the ‘land 
beyond ’!”’ 

“IT would have you long after it if I could,” 
he replied. 

Bridget looked at him. 

‘But longing wil! not bring us there,’ she 
said. 

“No; but it will set you seeking the way to 


‘“*T trust that you will not disappoint me.” 


of him. I tell him his ré/e is to be peculiar, 
and I am afraid he prides himself upon it!” 

When the sonata was finished Mr. Jocelyn 
came over to where Bridget and Eva were sitting. 

“Why do you love to play upon our feelings 
so ?’’ Eva asked him. “I have been warning 
Miss Channing against you. You are a male 
, Syren, that’s what you are; and if you sang that 


it,’ he responded, turning upon her a keen, 
flashing glance. 

Her eyes fell before his, but not before he 
had seen their wistfulness. Then she rose, and 
went over to Mrs. Fitzroy. 

“Miss Thorold is coming over to me every 
Saturday morning,’”’ she said; “I hope you 
approve,” 
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“Yes, I can spare her then. You will not 

Jet it hinder your own work ? ”’ 

There was meaning in her tone, and Bridget 
responded at once. 

“No, I mean to work away steadily now, 
without interruption.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy smiled, and she laid her hand 
almost caressingly on Bridget’s shoulder as 
she bade her goodbye. 

“T trust that you will not disappoint me.” 

Bndget felt a little thrill run through her 
veins at that touch. 

She drove home, thinking deeply. When 
Mrs. Dent came forward, eager for news, 
Bridget said : 

“T am fascinated with Mrs. Fitzroy. She 
is the kind of woman that would get people to 
die for her, if she won their hearts. And I 
believe, under all her coldness and pride, she 
has a warm heart and deep affcction.”’ 

“And what does she want, ma’am, if I may 
be so bold as to ask ? ”’ 

“She wants me to give Miss Thorold carving 
lessons, and she is coming here to have them.” 

“Nothing else ? ”’ 

Mrs. Dent’s tone was a disappointed one. 

Bridget did not reply. Mrs. Dent shook her 
head knowingly. 

“T have never known Mrs. Fitzroy take an 
interest in my lodgers yet. Did she ask you 
ho questions, ma’am ? ”’ 

“A few,”’ said Bridget, laughing ; “‘ but not 
more than you are doing now.” 

“'Tis only for your good, and Mr. God- 
frey’s,” murmured Mrs. Dent apologetically. 
“I feel I have to guard you, so to speak, 
against friends that may be no friends when 
they know the facts. And I’m sorry to have 
any of that family about this house. Not that 
Miss Thorold is a Fitzroy. Her mother did 
not belong to the General. She was Mrs. 
Fitzroy’s sister, and she seems a fair-spoken, 
nice-mannered young lady all round. Still, 
ma'am, I would warn you to be cautious in 
your communications with her.’’ 

“Oh, I will be discretion itself.’”’ 

Bridget made her escape. She ran up to 
her room, and with an armful of books went off 
to her “ quarter-deck.”’ 

But she did not read. Leaning over the old 
stone wall, she looked out over the ocean. It 
was a calm, still evening. Only an occasional 
line of ‘“‘ white horses ’’ broke the smooth blue 
surface. Seagulls skimmed across and made 
circuits round their: nests in the tall rocky 
clifis. In the distance some red-brown sails 
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of trawlers glided peacefully along, and two 
tiny puffs of smoke on the horizon indicated a 
steamer passing by. Above, fleecy clouds were 
swiftly changing their lincs and shapes moment 
by moment. And Eehind them lay a still, 
golden hight, which now caught Bridget’s eyes 
and held them. She heard again the soft rich 
voice : 
“The Land beyond the Sea, 
How close it often seems, 
When flushed with evening’s peaceful gleams, 
And the wistful heart looks o’er the strait and dreatns ! 
It longs to tly to thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea!” 


Her soul was again stirred with longing. 
‘“The unseen land,’”’ she said, ‘‘and the un- 
seen multitude in it, and the God who is a 
stranger to me. Oh, I wish I had a part, a 
place in it! There is something in me that 
respond to those words. How can I seek 
the way toit ? If only I knew God! But He 
is so far off. Mr. Jocelyn said: ‘ Acquaint 
thyself with Him!’ But he did not tell me 
how to co it. I should like to be good, and to 
feel that that ‘calm land beyond the sea’ 
was my rightful home.” 

Thought followed thought, and memories 
began to quicken within her. 

“Old Nurse told me my mother had 
died in ‘God's arms.’ How I loved the ex- 


pression! She must have known Him to do 
that. I wonder if I am worth His regard? I 


wonder if I dare ask Him to make Himeelf 
real and near to me ?”’ 

She gazed again into the golden, silent sky, 
and murmured inarticulatcly : 

‘“ Oh, God, teach me the way to know Thee.” 

And then with Lowed head she began to 
realise that prayer might be the beginning of 
the acquaintance. 

She lifted up her eyes with a quick glad throb 
of hope and gladness in them. 

‘My husband was a stranger to me until we | 
began to talk to one another. I beheve that 
God will not be angry if 1 seck to know Him in 
the same way.” 

Her books were unheeded that night; but 
for two hours she remained alone there, and 
the peaceful beauty of Nature around her was 
leading her to Nature’s God. 

As the days passed she began to find that 
her time was more than filled up. Eva Thorold 
came over and took her first lesson in carving. 
Her tongue moved faster than her hands, and 
if she did not make much progress in her first 
lesson she and Bridget thoroughly enjoyed 
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themselves. Their talk and laughter vexed 
Mrs. Dent’s loyal old soul. 

She went out to her husband, who was 
superintending the thatching of one of his barns. 

‘William, is it seemly for Mrs. Godfrey to be 
so free with Miss Thorold ? ‘Tis vexin’ me. 
She be but a girl, so to speak, and she don’t 
know the ins and outs of the fam’les here- 
abouts. ’‘Twould be terrible if she were to 
like the Fitzroys better than the Bullinghams. 
She had better have kept quiet till Miss Bul- 
iingham were back. Do think how we can 
advise her. I haven’t heard her langh like 
it before, and she a Bullingham! It seems 
downright wrong. But I’m thankful Miss Eva 
comes here. If Mrs. Godfrey were to be 
always at Duddlemarsh I would have, so to 
speak, to put my foot down, and that very 
firm !”’ 

‘“Don’t fret, missus. Young ladies lke a 
joke together. Why, bless my heart, ‘tis 
natural! Us be two old folks for a young 
thing to talk with. Let ’em be, and don’t ye 
fash yourself ! ”’ 

Mrs. Dent sighed, and trotted back to the 
house again, drawing a long breath of relicf 
and delight when Eva took her departure. 

Bridget received her first letter from her 
husband with mingled feelings. 

She took it up to her sitting-room, and locked 
her door for fear of being disturbed. It was 
from Malta, and had been written in answer to 
hers. 

“My Dearest Little WIFE, 

“What a prim, quaint httle letter you 
have sent me! I have read it with a 
spice of amusement and a hittle soreness 
of heart. To think that it should have 
come all these miles, and convey so little! 
And yet it is yourself. I can shut my 
eyes and see you write it. Do you miss 
me, Bridget > Do you often think of me, 
or only when you are on your quarter-deck ? 
Does your pulse beat any quicker when 
you think of my return ? Don’t be too 
satisfied, too engrossed with your peaceful 
haven of rest! Don’t forget that you 
are occupying the very centre of a sailor’s 
heart, and that he craves to know every 
detail of your daily life. 

‘* Don’t quote your books tome. I don’t 
care a rap for them. I do care to know 
your talks and walks with everyone, the 


thoughts you think, the friends you make. 
Is Mrs. Dent continuing to make you com- 
fortable ? Have you heard anything about 
my people’s movements ? They are on 
their way home, and Audrey will soon 
be pelting over to call on Mrs. Dent’s 
new lodger. How I should like to be 
present at that first interview! Be nice 
to her, but when have I seen you anything 
else 2? She will either dislike you or take 
a violent fancy to you —the latter will 
be your fate, and then, remember, you 
must be no one’s friend but Audrcy’s. 
Why is my pen running away with me so ? 
I want you to hke one another, Bndget. 
So much depends on it. Since I have 
been away from you, and have had time 
for thought, I realise that I may have 
done you a grievous wrong, though an un- 
intentional one, I ought not to have been 
sO precipitate. Yet it is only eleven 
months now, my little wife, and I shall 
be home. I like to dwell on it. Hew 
happy I intend to make you! Mean- 
while, my hope is that your position will 
not bring any difficulties. Mrs. Dent will 
be your protector and stand-by. Wnite 
to me often, dear: tell me everything, 
and think of me continually. I shut my 
eyes and see you gazing Over the sea from 
your quarter-deck with those deep eyes 
of yours. Do you see me as plainly as I 
sce you ? 
“Your absent husband, 
*““ GODFREY.” 


Bridget read and re-read this first letter of 
hers. It calmed her fears, and gave her the 
Strong assurance that her husband’s heart was 
hers. She had had her moments of doubt and 
depression, but she had battled bravely with 
them, and now she felt as if she would never 
have a doubt or fear again. 

For days she carried her letter in her pocket, 
and then when she knew every word of it by 
heart, she locked it up in her writing-case 
sccure from all curious eyes. 

‘ Difficulties ? ’’ she repeated to herself. ‘I 
have no difficulties. I have a sheltered, sunny 
life, and he has given it to me!”’ 

But even as she spoke difficulties were on 
the way. 

[END OF CHAPTER SIXx.] 
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we SUS lives,’’ is the mes- 
# sage of Easter; ‘‘ Jesus 
lived,’’ is the message 
of Christmas. The first 
tidings would help us 


little without the 
second. In vain are 
we assured that the 


spiritual idea is every- 
thing, and the historical fact nothing. We 
are not spirits; we are human beings, 
who have to live out our lives in the face 
of temptations, pain, sorrow, and death. 
The question all-important for us, the question 
to which we must have an answer, is this: 
“Does God care about us?’ The response 
of Christmas Day is that ‘ Jesus lived”’ ; 
“in Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.”’ 

We are reminded every now and then by our 
scientific teachers of the utter unimportance 
of man, of the infinitesimal space occupied in 
the universe by our globe, of the short duration 
of its existence from the first age to the last ; 
of the possibility that other worlds besides 
our own are inhabited by beings who may be 
vastly superior to ourselves, of the absurd 
disproportion between the value which we 
attach to a single human lite and its real 


value stated in any terms of scientific propor- 
tion ; we are warned that we should be modest : 
not without a hint that it is absurd to imagine 
that God cares for any one of us, even if the 
existence of God be granted for the sake of 
bare argument. Our reply to all these mis- 
givings is contained in the two words, “‘ Jesus 
lived ’’; ‘‘in Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.”’ Jesus of Nazareth lived 
a life which never has been satisfactorily ex- 
plained on the assumption that He was but 
one of ourselves. He lived on earth a life 
in which God was everything, and the world 
nothing, and yet a life throbbing with love 
for man. What wonder is it that the world 
has dared to draw from that life the inference 
that God loves man? The life has been the 
light of men in a way in which no idea, how- 
ever spiritual, could have enlightened man. 
But the life was no mere story from which 
men were left to frame their own guesses and 
conclusions. The evangelist boldly asserts 
that ‘‘in Him was life.”” It matters nothing 
that chemists make bold to believe that one 
day they will succeed, under exceptionally 
favourable conditions, in manufacturing life 
in a well-regulated laboratory. The world was 
not made in a laboratory. The world teems 
with life: is reckless in its profusion of life, 
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in multiplication, reproduction, and perpetu- 
ation of it. The incessant war against 
life, of which Nature 1s prolitic also, matters 
nothing. Life continues and abounds, and 
vet man knows that he is not the giver of 
life, but the receiver. Nor have ages of reason- 
ings shaken his belief that hfe is not the pro- 
duct of accident nor the result of a manufacture. 
Of God only dare we say that in Him was 
life. When the evangelist announces that in 
Jesus was life, he declares his conviction that 
Jesus the Nazarene, Whom he had seen with 
his eye and Whom his hands had_ handled, 
was indeed not only man but very God. But 
can we follow the apostle in his eagle-flight 
of faith > Will not restraints of the reign of 
law, fear of the critic and the investigator, 
hold us back ? We saw not Lazarus come 
forth from the tomb. Our eye did not witness 
the feeding of the five thousand. Were we 
to behold like miracles to-day, we should only 
believe that our senses had been deceived. 
Then how dare we accept the apostle’s con- 
victions ? Are they simply safe for us because 


the events are nearly two thousand years old, © 


and becauses the witnesses cannot be cross- 
questioned ? Or have we any rational ground 
for our -passionate belief in the Incarnation, 
the sublime mystery which gilds with new 
glory each returning Christmas morning ? 

_ Is not our faith rational when we can appeal 
to experience in support of it 2 For, beyond 
question, with Jesus Christ came into the world 
a new conception of human virtue and duty. 
Qualities such as meekness, humility, gentle- 
ness, patience, forbearance, the forgiving spirit, 
and many others, which were counted un- 
manly before, passed into the category of manly 
virtues. The world became convinced of their 
nobility. Lives were fashioned on the model 
of the life of Jesus Christ, and these lives were 
not mere copies, dull and conventional repro- 
ductions, but fresh and glowing, each with its 
own individuality, while yet each was the 
life of Christ lived out in the life of a disciple. 
How far asunder in their antecedents, in 
physical peculiarities, in temperament—in 
short, in all that determines character—were 
such men as John the Divine, Paul the Apostle, 
Augustine of Hippo, Francis of Assisi, Catherine 
of Siena, Martin Luther, John Calvin, Francis 
de Sales, John Bunyan of Bedford, Henry 
Martyn of Cambridge, and countless others, 
whom the world has recognised as Christians, 
and as reproducing, with more or less fidelity, the 
life of Jesus Christ ; and yet not one of them 
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would have thought of claiming aught that 
was good in them as their own. Not one 
would have used other language than that of 
st. Paul: “T live, yet not f, but Christ liveth 
inme.”’ ‘* The life was the light of men ”’ because 
it became, and still becomes, to each recipient 
of it, a source of new life. Centuries have not 
exhausted its fertility ; theological contro- 
versies have not diminished aught of its power. 
Jesus lived ; and the life which He lived was 
not a mere source of inspiration, an uplifting 
and ennobling dream. But it has flowed on 
through the centuries, and still flows on to-day— 
—a Divine life, taking up humanity with all 
its sins and shortcomings into the bosom of its 
power, fresh and life-giving as on the day 
when the Virgin Mother laid her first-born in 
the manger of Bethlehem. 

But what are we to say of lives like our own, 
which profess to be Christian, and to be m- 
stinct with the same power, but which are 
so very far from being Chnistlike ? Such 
goodness as we have, so we are now told, is 
mere natural goodness, independent altogether 
of our theological beliefs, while to those very 
beliefs are attributed many of our acknowledged 
faults and shortcomings. If this be proved, 
it would seem as though the Divine claims of 
Jesus Christ were set aside, and the appearance 
of His life in a few favoured individuals here 
and there were what we call an accident—a 
kind of freak of favouring Nature for the benefit 
and improvement of mankind. It is indeed 
painfully true that the average Christian 
reproduces the life of Christ so imperfectly 
as to give some ground for these objections. 
But in speaking of natural goodness, and attn- 
buting the virtues of the average Christian 
to natural goodness, men do not always stay 
to think what natural goodness means. Surely 
a great portion of it in every human life is 


nothing else than acceptance of the moral 


standards of those into whose society we are 
thrown. We feel it necessary for our own credit 
in the world and for our self-respect that we 
should at all events not fall very far short 
of the life that we sce around us. We are 
satisfied with this aim in things moral as we 
are in things spiritual. We do not all stnve 
to be record-breaking athletes, but we expect 
‘fit’? as most of our 
acquaintance. So, it is to be feared, we do 
not aim at being Christlike, but we pitch 
our note in a far lower key. 

But what is the force that maintains, raises, 
or lowers this moral average >? What is the 
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power which elevates a whole society, or 
causes it to sink to a lower level ? Is there 
not in human beings a common moral life, a 
national or racial character, which is the 
basis and, so to speak, the starting-point of all 
individual characters? What we claim for 
Christ is that He founded a new society, 
which was a society by virtue of the Divine 
life that it drew from Him. This society, 
which we call the Church, has not always 
maintained one level of perfection or even of 
goodness. It has been corrupted by the world 
around it ; it has been disfigured by passionate 
hatreds; it has lost its enthusiasm and fresh- 
ness; it has been stained by profligacy and 
infected by unbelief. But the life which it 
received from Christ has never been lost ; after 
long periods of deadness it has burst forth 
with fresh energy, and confounded the world 
by its ever-new vitality. For Christ ever lives 
in the hearts of His true followers, and as the 
prophet said of the Jewish Church, so is it true 
of the Christian: he is as a “ terebinth or an 
oak, whose substance is in them, when they 
cast their leaves; so the holy seed is the 
substance thereof.’? The virtues which are 
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attributed to natural goodness are not natural, 
but fruits of Christian ethics and Christian 
principles, kept alive in a Christian society 
even when a large proportion of its individual 
members is out of touch with the living Christ. 
The life is there, lived out by the chosen few, 
the life which is ‘the light of men,’’ even 
though the darkness apprehends it not. 

But the message of each Christmas to the 
Church of Christ is surely the same: 


“ Christians, awake, salute the happy morn 
Whereon the Saviour of the wo:!d was born.” 


There sounds out from the starry skies the 
echo of the angelic hymn, reminding us that 
we are possessors of “ glad tidings of great 
joy’; that the life which was lived in Galilee 
and Judza of old, the life of which the char- 
acteristic was that He Who lived it ‘‘ went 
about doing good,” should be our life also ; 
and that we are not true to our Christian name, 
nor to our Christian new birth, when we talk 
of that life with all respect, and pass admiring 
encomiums upon it without making an honest 
and sincere effort to live it out in the world 
to-day. 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


By Flora Schmalz. 


11 was a big house, standing 
in that fashionable dis- 
trict of London once 
known as the “ Five 
Fields,’ but which now 
circles round Belgrave 


Square. 
ee i fl To-night an unwonted 
Niji derrecediles silence reigned throughout 


the dimly-lghted passages, 
the sumptuous reception-rooms, and luxurious 
upper chambcrs—a s.lence which denoted that 
its owncrs were not at home. From the ser- 
vants’ hall, however, sounds of revelry and 
feasting proclaimed that here, at least, they 
were doing their best to celebrate Christmas 
Eve in the good, old-fashioned style. 


It was doubtless owing to these joint reasons 
that, in the nurseries overhead, two little girls 
had been consigned to bed somewhat earlier 
than their usual hour—notwithstanding that 
Christmas meant for them even more than it 
means for most children. 

‘‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’ shouted Ruby, the 
younger, as she accomplished a flying leap 
from her own small, white-draped bedstead, to 
that of her sister. ‘‘ Do you sec, Berry, what 
nurse has brought us from the servants’ party? 
There's lovely grapes with the dew upon them, 
and jelly, and crackers, and lemonade. And 
I’m sure the crackers will be funny ones, ’cos of 
the ugly faces outside of them. Aren't we 
lucky girls, Berry ?”’ 

‘“We’re just as lucky, Ruby, as some othef 
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girls are unlucky,” observed the other, with no 
answering note of merriment in her voice. 
“ To-day I saw a poor child in the strect that 
looked nearly starved. Her face was quite 
thin, and white like the snow. And I hadn't 
got even a penny to give her. My money-box 
was at home, you know.” 

“That was horribly sad,”’ said Ruby, be- 
coming suddenly grave. ‘‘ And I daresay 
there’s lots of people going about half-starved 
to-night. Berry, don’t you wish we could go 
out, and give them every scrap we've got in the 
world ?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied Beryl, earnestly, who 
was sitting up in bed, her blne eyes as full of 
tender compassion as were Ruby's brown ones. 
‘“Tt does seem such an awful pity that every- 
one shouldn’t be happy on Christmas Eve.”’ 

“Well, perhaps we can help them a httle bit 
by being miserable too,”’ said the other, curling 
herself into a ball beside her sister. “It 
seems to me, Berry,” she went on, with growing 
impressiveness, *‘ as if everybody had forgotten 
that He’ll be born to-night. Why don’t they 
set all the church-bells ringing ? People ought 
to be reminded that the Herald Angels will 
soon be singing. Then,if they knew, they’d try 
and listen. But, of course, you can never hear 
them, unless you’re very, very good. Hardly 
any one is good enough for that.”’ 

“Why didn’t you teil me about it sooner ? ”’ 
said the elder girl, in aggrieved tones. ‘I’m 
afraid I’ve been getting worse lately, instead 
of better,’’ she added, after a brief intro- 
spection. 

“It’s too late now,” sighed Ruby, wistfully. 
‘““We can’t make up in one night for a whole 
year of naughtiness. But let us think what 
we can do to make a fresh beginning.”’ 

‘I say, Ruby,” the other remarked pre- 
sently, “‘do you know there’s a servant up- 
stairs so ill that she'll soon be dead? Why 
shouldn’t we go and see the angel come, to 
carry her away ? It’s always your particular 
angel—we've each got one, of course—that 
takes you straight up to Heaven. You told me 
so yourself, only two days ago—so you can’t 
have forgotten.”’ 

For though Beryl was often startled by the 
theories which her younger sister so easily 
evolved out of her inner consciousness she 
invariably ended by adopting them. 

“It’s a good idea,”’ said Ruby, turning a 
keenly interested face upon the speaker. ‘‘ And 
instead of being greedy over our supper, we'll 
give it to the poor servant, that’s certain to be 
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hungricr than we are. But we must be very 
quick—eh, Berry ?”’ 

“ Splendid!" cried Beryl, with undimin- 
ished ardour. ‘“‘ But couldn’t we pull just one 
cracker first ?”’ 

“ No, not one,” was Ruby’s emphatic verdict. 
“It must be all or nothing. Look, I'll take the 
grapes and lemonade, and you can bring the 
rest. There, come along!” 

The two children had scrambled out of bed, 
and now hastily quitted the chamber, laden 
with the dainties of which they had resolved to 
deprive themselves. Carefully they travelled 
the long corridor, until they reached the back 
Staircase, leading up to attic-land. And here 
they peeped into several vacant rooms, before 
they succeeded in finding the one of which they 
were In quest. 

The garret looked bare and desolate in the 
moonlight which streamed through the small- 
paned, narrow window, and reflected the white- 
ness of the snow, lying three or four inches deep, 
on the slanting roof outside. The moonbeams 
revealed the recumbent form of the sick scullery- 
maid, and rested upon her wan, pinched features, 
lending a fresh lustre to her bright, feverish eyes. 

“She's still here,” cried Berry, in accents 
significant of her relief, as somewhat fearfully 
the two little white-robed figures drew near the 
neglected bedside. 

“ Servant,” said Ruby, softly, “ are you very 
ill ?”’ 

The girl was gazing at her unexpected visit- 
ants, whose outlines were plainly visible in the 
moonlight, but she manifested no surprise. 
Perchance she was a trifle light-headed owing 
to hunger and exhaustion. 

“It’s been so long and weary,.’’ she mur- 
mured, as if to herself, ‘‘ and I’m so dreadfully 
thirsty.” 

‘““ Here, servant,’ said Ruby, as she placed 
the bunch of grapes in her hands, ‘‘ you must 
eat them up, every one. And you needn't 
bother about the stones, ’cos they're good for 
you. Did you ever eat grapes before ? ”’ 

‘No,’ replied the girl, as she conveyed one 
grape after another to her mouth, ‘I never 
had the chance. But, oh, they’re real beauti- 
ful.” 

“What a queer room!” exclaimed Beryl, 
who was occupied, as usual, in making practical 
observations. ‘‘It seems quite Ike another 
world up here. No lace on the pillows, and no 
carpet, and—really the thinnest candle I ever 
did see. Servant, what are you crying for ?” 

‘“* Here, servant, drink this lemonade,’’ Ruby 
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continued, authoritatively. ‘“ Then you can 
eat some jelly, while I talk to you. Do you 


know, servant, that God has a bottle always 
ready, to catch all the tears? JI mean when 
we’re good, of course, ’cos He doesn’t care for 
them when we’re naughty. But God never 
wastes anything. So, when the bottle’s quite 
full, He empties it out upon the flowers, while 
you and I are asleep in the night. And that’s 
why they turn such lovely colours. If you've 
got blue eyes like Berry’s, they'll help to make 
the blue forget-me-nots. But I can see that 
yours are darker, and more like pansies. So now 
it won’t hurt you any more, when you feel you've 
got to cry.” 

“We'll come back again to-morrow, and 
make your room look nice,’”’ Beryl remarked, 
still glancing round her with obvious discontent. 
‘‘She can have the picture of ‘Cherry Ripe,’ 
can’t she, Ruby ?”’ 

‘*'Yes,”’ replied the other, readily, ‘‘ and the 
blue satin pin-cushion as well. To-morrow 
morning we're sure to find our Christmas 
stockings, and there'll be something else to 
spare. It will be far more fun than fitting up 
a doll’s house, don’t you think so, Berry ? ” 

‘ They’re perfectly delicious,” murmured the 
scullery-maid, half dreamily, as between her 
poor, parched lips she continued to insert, one 
by one, this thrice-blessed fruit of the vine. 

‘“ Servant,’ began Ruby, cheerfully, ‘‘ we're 
very glad the angel’s not here. And now 
you're so much better, perhaps it won't come 
down at all.”’ 

The girl regarded them wondcringly, while 
tears of sheer gratitude continued to roll down 
her sunken cheeks. 

“No,” she protested, with simple fervour, 
“I’m quite sure you’re wrong. There's not 
one, but two little angels in the room. They’ve 
got no wings, but they're all in white, with eyes 
like shining stars. And I know they’ve come 
to give me back my hie. Hist! 
listen to the harps of gold! They've brought 
the heavenly music along with ’em.”’ 

For quite suddenly in the street below, some 
carol singers had burst into unexpected melody, 
and the joyous strains ascended until they 
reached the moonlit garret. 

In their intense surprise, the little girls 
turned awestruck and questioning looks upon 
one another. Then, as they swiftly realised 
that the music was merely that of earth, bitter 
disappointment overcame them. Clasped in 
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each other’s embrace, as if seeking for mutual 
consolation, the gold locks and the dusky were 
intermingled. 

‘“ It reminds me of the school children singing 
in the village choir,” the sick girl rambled on, 
in accents of drowsy contentment. “ Eh, but 
how our little Willie did shout and sing! And 
the prickly holly leaves glistening everywhere, 
with berries as red as the robins’ breasts. 


. Oh,I’m downright happy, and so dreadful sleepy. 


Please God, I'll soon be up and about again... . 
Good-night, dear angels; guard my head, and in 
the hours of darkness keep a watch around my 
bed. The music’s going, but don’t leave me— 
ah, don’t leave me yet awhile . . .” 

“Hush !’’ whispered Ruby, laying her finger 
on her lip. ‘“‘She must never know that it’s 
no angels, but only us.” 

Simultaneously the pair had taken up a 
position, on either side of the bed. Then, 
making signs to each other not to speak, they 
stood gravely surveying their patient. 

And there they remained, as if impelled to 
play their part, until the neighbouring church 
clock chimed the hour of midnight. 

Soon after this, their self-imposed silence was 
broken by a sound at the door, which closely 
resembled a sob of relief. 


‘Beryl! Ruby! Oh, my darlings, we have 
sought you everywhere. What are you doing 
here ?”’ 


Their mother’s familiar voice was low and 
tremulous, through anxiety, and the next 
moment she hurried into the room. 

“We gave the poor ill servant our supper, 
and we've been keeping watch over her ever 
since,’’ Beryl explained, becoming a trifle in- 
coherent as she proceeded. ‘‘ You see, dear 
mother, it wasn’t the angels singing, after all. 
So we've got to be extra good, before next 
Christmas comes round—and that’s why we're 
here to-night. But really, it’s getting a little 
cold, and I’m afraid I'm feeling rather hungry.” 

‘“ We can Ieave her now.” Ruby pronounced, 
with an air of grave satisfaction, while she 
pointed to the bed, whence came a sound of 
calm and regular breathing. 

“Tt was a kind and loving action,” said their 
mother, as she drew them gently towards the 
door, ‘‘and the girl will hve to bless you 
for it.”’ 

Then taking off her warm plush mantle, she 
wrapped it round the shivering children, and 
with a thankful heart, led them down the stairs. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading 


(Photo: Guna and Stuart, hichmond, SW.) 
MR. FL W. DIMBLEBY, J.P. 


A BUSY MAN. 


HE common gibe that ‘‘a Temperance 
man is a man of one idea’”’ cannot 


be applied to Mr. F. W. Dimbleby, 

J.P., of Richmond, Surrey, who is as 
widely known in journalistic circles as in 
the Temperance world, which is saying a 
great deal. He is the editor and proprietor of 
three newspapers, a printer and publisher, a 
Vice-President of the Institute of Journalists 
and chairman of its Provident Fund, a director 
of the Temperance Permanent Building Society, 
treasurer of the Good Templar and Temperance 
Orphanage, treasurer of the Central Poor Law 
Conferences, a member of the Central Executive 
of the Church of England Temperance Society, 
President of the Richmond Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and since 1884 a licensed lay 
reader of the Church of England, responsible 
for two services every Sunday at St. Saviour’s 
church, which serves a hamlet in the parish of 
Harmondsworth, superintendent of the Sunday 
School, and in charge of various parochial 
agencies usually associated with a well-worked 
mission church. With all these irons in the 
fre, Mr. Dimbleby has contrived to render 
Magnificent service to the Temperance move- 
ment. He has been prominently identified 
with the Good Templar Order, which he joined 
as a youth in 1872, becoming a member of the 
“Thomas Vasey ’’ Lodge, Victoria Park. He 
has served the Order in many of its highest 
offices, and upon several occasions has taken a 
leading place in important and representative 
conferences both at home and abroad. As a 
speaker, he is particularly happy ; his well- 
stored mind and wide experience furnish him 
with such a fund of ready illustration that he 
is never at a loss for something fresh to say on 
a cause to which he is so devotedly attached. 
We should hear less of the dulness of Temper- 
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ance meetings if we had a few more advocates 
of a kindred spirit to Mr. Dimbleby, and one 
can only hope that he will husband his strength 
and put on the brake before the strain of his 
numerous engagements makes an inroad upon 
his own constitution. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL HOUSE, SYDNEY. 


The Prince of Wales, when laying the founda- 
tion stone of the great Union Jack Club, near 
Waterloo Station, London, a short while ago, 
made special reference to a kindred institution 
which he had visited when in Australia—the 
Royal Naval House at Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales. We are glad to be able to 
give an illustration of this handsome building, 
which is really much larger internally than one 
would gather from the appearance of the 
frontage. Sydney Harbour is the pride of 
Australia, and it is the headquarters of the 
Australian squadron, which consists of some 
half-dozen vessels of war manned by about a 
thousand hands. When in port a moiety of the 
Jack Tars is often allowed to stay ashore on 
alternate nights. This being the case, a Home 
became a necessity. With no questions asked, 
and with no red tape to strangle him, Jack is 
free to go in and out ; to sit down or lie down 
on the lounge seats ; play at bagatelle, or chess, 
or draughts ; have a bath ; look at the papers 
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and magazines ; and, in a word, enjoy all the 
benefits of a club. There is a Temperance re- 
freshment bar and a spacious dining room. 
The cost of the building was generously pro- 
vided by public subscription, but the house is 
thoroughly self-supporting, notwithstanding the 
low tariff which has been specially fixed to fall 
within the range of Jack’s limited means. The 
house is in charge of Mr. J. S. Shearston and 
his wife, and their wise 
and helpful counsel is 
always at the service of 
the sailor. One has but 
to ask any of Miss 
Weston’s men who have 
ever voyaged to Sydney 
for an opinion as to the 
Royal Naval House to 
be assured of the warm 
feeling of affection which 
the invaluable labours of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shearston 
have inspired in_ the 
breasts of those ‘‘ who 
go down to the sea in 
the ships.”’ 


THE NOBLE RESOLVE. 
It is the glory of the 
Temperance movement 
that it contains not a few 


noble souls who have 
made their own “bit P ; 
of work.’’ A prominent (Photo: 4. McGregor, Kilmarnock.) 


example of the type is 
found in Mr. Alexander 
P. Brown, of Kilmarnock, who became inter- 
ested in Temperance so far back as 1855, and 
who has since devoted all his spare time to the 
crusade. He is the founder and hon. director 
of the Noble Resolve Gospel and Temperance 
Mission Auxiliary, and has specially directed 
his energies towards enlisting the young to 
avoid intemperance and gambling. He is a 
firm believer in the power of the Press, and has 
put into circulation millions of tracts and 
leaflets. He has been instrumental in intro- 
ducing 3,000 Temperance manuals in day 
schools, and in order to encourage parents, 
teachers, and scholars to teach, study, and 
circulate Temperance literature continuously 
one hundred prizes are offered annually for 
essays on ‘Abstinence: Its Necessity and 
Advantages for the Young.’’ Though he has 
reached an age at which he is entitled to seek 
a little rest and quiet by his own fireside, Mr. 
Brown still keeps hard at work, feeling that this 
is not the time when any Temperance man can 
be spared out of the fighting ranks. It is im- 
possible to gauge the enormous influence of his 
constant and well-considered use of the Press. 


‘TOO MANY SPEAKERS.”’ 


“Would vou mind dropping out of the pro- 
gramme, for I find we have too many speakers ? 
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So sorry!’ I did not at all mind dropping out 
of the programme, for I have heard myself more 
than once on the Temperance question ; but 
what I did mind just a little bit was leaving 
the City at six o’clock, taking a dreary ride in 
a crowded train from Liverpool Street to 
Stick-in-the-Mud (with two changes at road- 
side stations), footing it in the rain a mile 
and a quarter up hill, and sitting out the 
addresses of speakers one, 
two, and three, with the 
chairman’s speech on the 
top of that. But it was 
a meeting worth going 
to; for a big, brawny 
fellow lingered by the 
door at my departure 
and gave me such a 
hearty grip of the hand, 
adding the welcome news, 
“I signed on _ teetotal 
four years ago, when you 
came down, and have 
kept it ever since!” 
That, in my judgment, 
was the speech of the 


evening, and sent me 
back to London with a 
merry heart. 

BARMAIDS. 


We have by no means 
heard the last word 
on the employment of 
barmaids. Miss C. I. 
Parish, of Birmingham, 
who is deeply respected for her many years’ 
Temperance work both in London and Brr- 
mingham, continues to employ her pen in 
appealing to the good sense of Christian 
workers of all denominations to face the 
grave problem of the employment of women 
in public - houses. In a vigorous paper, 
she says: ‘‘ An influential foreigner who re- 
cently visited our capital was asked what 
struck him most of all he had seen. The ques- 
tioner expected to hear praise of our great 
cathedrals, or wonder at our magnificent char- 
ities, or our State ceremonials. The laconic 
answer came, ‘ Barmaids.’ Afterwards he 
added that he was filled with horror, that it was 
impossible to understand why in this great 
country such an appalling state of affairs 
should continue.’? Miss Parish goes on to 
comment: ‘ Shall we wait till foreigners put us 
toshame ? Can it be true that we are indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of these thousands of Eng- 
land’s daughters ? It ought not to be difficult 
to stir up a very strong feeling upon this matter, 
which will result in this national reproach being 
removed. We ought to be able, by the united 
voice of every parent in the land, simply to de- 
mand at the hands of the justices in the licens- 
ing sessions the abolition of this great source 
of evil. A storm will be raised, undoubtedly ; 
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let us be quite prepared for it... This means of 
attracting customers and of a largely increased 
sale of drink will not be taken away without a 
very violent struggle. Very hard things will no 
doubt be said. But if a step is right—a step 
already taken in South Africa, a step that 
every thoughtful mind, every true mother’s 
heart knows to be nght—let us do the right, and 
do it promptly.” 


‘THE CARRIAGE PEOPLE.”’ 


The women’s Temperance associations do such 
excellent work, and so much of it, that one 
shrinks from putting a further burden upon 
them; yet, if they would take up the cause of 
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the carriage folk what might be done! I 
mean the real carriage folk: the little mites 
of humanity who are propped up in their 
perambulators and mail-carts, and left to take 
their chance on the pavement while the mothers 
are drinking within the public-houses. Ona 
recent Sunday evening no fewer than five of 
these carriages, with their precious infants, 
were drawn up outside one public-house. <A 
friendly policeman obliged me by going inside 
and telling the mothers that there was a 
ferocious chap outside who was going to steal 
their babies! We have an Act against the 
sale of drink to children; we shall have to 
agitate against child desertion outside public- 
houses next. 


HYMN COMPETITION. 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY GUINEAS. 


A POPULAR hymn is in itself a great Evangelical ministry. Such a hymn as ‘The 
Church’s one Foundation,”’ or ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ has proved an inspiration, 
and has carried the Divine message of encouragement to many a flagging soul. The sweet 
Strains of ‘‘ Abide with Me,’’ or Keble's immortal ‘‘Sun of my Soul,” have lightened the 
evening hours of countless lives ; ‘‘ Peace, Perfect Peace” has poured the balm of consola. 
tion on mourning hearts; ‘‘ Rock of Ages” and ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee” have lifted and 
quickened into new life the drooping faith. Some of those hymns which are dearest to the 
Church of Christ to-day were given to us by men aid women whose names stand high on 
the roll of literary fame, but many more we owe to comparatively unknown writers who, 
perhaps, scarcely suspected the possession of the God given talent for writing tuneful verse 
until it was called out by some occasion that, at the time, may have seemed trifling. How 
great would have been the Church's loss if these truly inspired writers had been denied 
utterance for their songs of praise ! 

May it not be that among the readers of THE QUIVER are some to whom God has 
given this gift of song, and that the talent is lying neglected instead of being used to the 
glory of the Giver and the leading of His people? We are anxious to see if it is so, and 
with this end in view we offer a Prize of TWENTY GUINEAS for the best original English 
hyma suitable for use in public worship. Subject, metre, and length (not to be under 24 
lines or over 48 lines) we leave to the discretion of individual competitors, attaching only 
the following simple conditions to the offer of the prize: 


1. All compositions must be written (whether by typewriter or by hand) legibly, and on one side of the 


paper only. 

2. Each composition must be distinguished by a motto or text, and be accompanied by a sealed envelope, 
bearing on the outside the same motto or text, in which envelope shall be enclosed a declaration, 
signed by the author with full name and address, to the eflect that the hymn has not been previously 
published and is the competitor’s own unaided work. The sealed envelope will not be opened unless 
the composition to which it is attached is awarded a prize. No indication of the identity of the 
author must appear on the composition itself. 


3. The envelope containing the hymn should contain no further enclosure than the sealed envelope 
referred to in the previous paragraph, and should be addressed ‘‘ The Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,” with the words ‘Hymn Comretition"’ in the top left-hand 
corner of the envelope. 


4. March 31, 1905, is the latest date for receiving entries for this competition. 
5. The Editor's decision must be accepted as final. 


6. The Editor reserves the right to divide the prize between two or more competitors whose work is, in 
his opinion, of equal merit, or to withdraw the offer in the event of no composition of suthcient merit 
being received. 


7. The particulars given above being sufficient for the purpose of the competition, the Editor cannot 
undertake to reply to any correspondence on the subject from individual competitors. 
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THE WORLD’S GIRDLE. 
“w’LL put a girdle round about the 
earth.’’ So spoke that shrewd and 
knavish_ sprite called Robin Good- 
fellow. So, without fear of contra- 


diction, may our sea-girt nation speak. The 
girdle with which England encompasses the 
world is made of marvellous stuff. More than 
320,000 men of every race compose our mer- 
cantile marine. Like the warp and woof of the 
finest Oriental fabric, they are so closely inter- 
woven that the individual colours are blended 
into one complete whole. To strengthen this 
girdle with the firm thread of sympathy and 
clasp it at the very heart of the Empire is a 
national benefit. Christmas, the season for 
uniting severed friendships, knitting family 
ties, and drawing close to home, is a fitting 
time to give a taste of home life to the men 
who in the service of their country pass their 
best years on the water. 

‘‘A merry Christmas to all!’ is the hearty 
wish of John Bull when under the comfortable 
influence of a holiday. A merry Christmas to 
Jack before the mast, whether clinging to the 
frosty tiller of a slippery ship, or wet with blind- 
ing rain, and with no chance for days, perhaps 
for weeks, of changing to dry clothing. A merry 
Christmas to the sailors watching on lightships 
whilst the surrounding waves chant them a 
dirge-like minor symphony in lieu of carols ; 
to coastguards and their families on solitary 
stations who may pass years without a chance 
of a Christian service; to solitary toilers in 
shell-fish colonics with nothing to break the 
dreary monotony of the flats and lonely islets 
of our coast. The warm heart of the well-fed 
landsman overflows with good wishes to all, 
and that aé/ includes his brethren who cry out 
that they are going mad for want of some 
variety, something to read, or some company 
from outside the world of waters. 

Is it fair to disturb the innocent enjoyment 
of amiably disposed persons who have earned 
a holiday by suggesting that their kindly ex- 
pressions of goodwill are in certain cases a 
mockery ? It would be both unfair and un- 
necessary if good deeds could not follow up 
good words. It may be impracticable to realise 
the ideal of Christmas under adverse circum- 
stances ; but few, if any, of the British seamen 


are absolutely beyond the reach of some tokens 
of goodwill. It may not be _ possible, for 
instance, to render a small tramp steamer an 
enviable place wherein to spend Christmas ; but 
not very long ago an attempt to make the 
season merry for seamen led to preserving the 
lives of a whole crew of one such humble craft. 

Very soon after setting sail, all on board had 
to engage in a contest with the elements. A 
tempest raged until the timbers shivered and 
threatened to part asunder. The ship was 
beaten, and the rowing-boat became the slender 
hope of escape. The men could save little 
besides their lives. A can of oil and some 
matches were amongst the salvage. Three of 
the number wore woollen mufflers, given to 
them only a few-evenings befote at a Christmas 
party organised by the Rev. H. W. Farrar, now 
Superintendent of the Missions to Seamet. 
These strips of knitting had already proved com- 
forters indeed ; and now, drifting through the 
night in an open dinghy, every grain of comfort 
was worth an ounce of good wishes. Suddenly 
a light pierced the darkness and hope revived 
the fainting hearts, for it betokened a ship. 
How were they to attract attention ? One man 
was seized with a brilliant idea. He unwound 
his muffler, dipped it in oil, set it alight, and 
waved it overhead. Two others followed his 
example. Not for the first time did true com- 
forters perish in the flames and in their end 
light a candle which proved salvation to others. 
Before the impromptu torches were consumed. 
the signal of distress found a response. From 
the agony of the clutch of grim death the whole 
boat-load was rescued to tell the tale of deliver- 
ance. Before the echoes of Christmas carols 
had died away all were safe in port. 

Safe home in port! And yet the sailors’ 
friends declare that they are often safer on sea 
than on land. The cruel, curling waves are 
more merciful than land sharks who make the 
long-voyage seamen their special prey. When 
£yoo was waiting at a London shipping office for 
one crew, a Chaplain of the Missions to Seamen, 
watching the case for the defence, counted 120 
crimps, touts or runners, equally vigilant and 
horribly greedy of gain. Scoundrels who pose 
as respectable boarding-house keepers do their 
utmost to get possession of the seamen’s hard- 
earned wages. As every night, on an average, 
18,000 sleep ashore in the neighbourhood of the 
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docks of London, opportunities for robbing them 
abound. In the heart of winter many bond-fide 
seamen are discovered ‘on the rocks,’”’ as they 
and their friends term the condition of utter 
destitution. Their wages gone, they have 
nothing to fall back upon, for at this season a 
berth afloat or ashore is equally scarce. There 
is no question that habits of sobriety are a 
safeguard, and there is no doubt that many 
sailors date their start in a new life of temper- 
ance and righteousness to Christmas time in 
the Scamen’s Institutes. A concert and a 
coffee supper on New Year’s Eve in the Insti- 
tute in Middlesbrough are generally followed 
by the whole company going into the church 
for the Watch-night seryice. When it is over, 
many wait to sign the pledge with a solemn 
resolve to turn from evil and enlist in the 
service of God. Their after-life often gives 
evidence that these resolves are effectual. 

“Oh yes, I go,’’? a Mohammedan Lascar re, 
plied, to an invitation to attend the Watch-night 
service ; ‘‘ I no believe one thing, but I believe 
in the mission.”’ 

‘“T have heard in my own country of Chris- 
tianity,’’ a Japanese seaman said in the presence 
of forty of his countrymen, who assembled in 
the Institute at Poplar to listen to a religious 
address, ‘“‘ but I never paid much attention to 
it. Now, however, that I find it makes people 
so kind I will study it more, and I will become 
a Christian.” 

This man was one of many Japanese sailors 
who had arrived in England with clothing only 
suited for the Land of the Rising Sun. About 
three dozen mufflers, distributed amongst them, 
probably averted several cases of illness. Many 
of them expressed their gratitude to the ladies 
whose kind hands and gifts of love—trifling 
though they themselves might deem them— 
help to strengthen the world’s girdle of sym- 
pathy. Christmas, the Feast of Christ, is a reve- 
lation to followers of religions which, whatever 
merits they may possess, ignore a God of Love. 
Some 30,000 Mohammedans and heathen, about 
one-third of whom are Chinese, serve under the 
British flag. Though the law forbids Asiatics 
being discharged in European ports, nothing 
can keep them from European influence for 
good or evil. 

But it is our own countrymen whose duty 
calls them beyond the reach of the ordinary 
observance of Christmas who most appreciate 
voluntary efforts to bring them within touch 
of its sacred mirth. Keepers of lightships are 
for many months anchored in the open sea. 
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News from the world beyond the circle of water 
and something to read is a godsend. Since the 
year 1514, when Henry VIII. instituted and in- 
corporated the first lightship corporation at 
Deptford, the duties of guarding the coast have 
become more numerous and heavier. By royal 
charter, Trinity House has the power of examin- 
ing, licensing, and regulating pilots ; of erecting 
beacons and lighthouses, and of placing buoys 
in channels and rivers. Last Christmas, by 
means of the Medway Mission boat, services 
were held on board the Mouse, the Girdler, and 
the Nore lightships. Some years ago friends 
of the chaplain in charge of the Mission on the 
lower reaches of the Thames enabled him to 
place a harmonium on board the Nore bsht- 
ship. One of the crew, who had no previous 
knowledge of music, set himself the task of 
mastering the instrument, and he succeeded 
well enough to play when services were held on 
board. The harmony of praise that rises higher 
than the noise of many waters, the welcome of 
the warm-hearted seafaring men and the happy 
communion with them, seem to compensate 
for any self-denial, and perhaps risk of life, in- 
volved in ministering to them. When speaking 
or writing about their experiences, chaplains 
and readers pass lightly over their own dis- 
comfort, and dwell on the pleasantness. 

‘The day was fair and the air glistening with 
sunshine, and swift-winged breezes from the 
west, fragrant with the briny perfumes of the 
Atlantic, which filled our great mainsail, msing 
twenty-five feet above the gunwale of our boat. 
In an hour we sailed the six miles of water, and 
lay alongside the red overhanging hull of the 
South Goodwin lightship.’’ So writes the Rev. 
T. Stanley Treanor in a picturesque account of 
his Christmas visits to the lightships on the 
Goodwin Sands. The main object was the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper; but he 
was also the bearer of gifts, including holly 
crimson with berries. The hymns, “‘ Hark! the 
herald angels sing,’’ and ‘‘ O come, all ye faith- 
ful,’”’ rang out from the broad chests of the 
seafarers. Six lightship men, the chaplain, and 
his ‘tall comrade-boatman,”’ prominent in 
many a gallant rescue, together confessed their 
faith in the finished sacrifice of a living Saviour. 
So vivid was the sense of holy communion that 
when the sacred rite was over all eight agreed 
that throughout their lives they would never 
forget the scence in that forecastle. The isolated 
men on the Goodwins do not forget the friends 
who come to them over the waters. ‘ God 
bless the Missions to Seamen ’’ was wired ta 
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London from the Guill lightship on the day of 
the society’s annual meeting. 

Those who hoist the lanterns all around the 
coast proclaim the fact that dangers abound, 
and they illustrate the need of holding up the 
heht of God’s truth to direct the wayfarers of 
the world. Harbour lights are often the only 
welcome accorded to lonely men and lads who 
have been hustled off to sea because selfish or 
negligent guardians found them troublesome. 
A large proportion are unmarnied and homeless. 
As for the rest, their homes have the same claim 
as those of landsmen on all parochial organisa- 
tions. Circumstances, however, often cast them 
on the care of the Missions. The charge of break- 
ing sad news often falls to the chaplains and 
readers ; it is harder for them to go to a poor 
woman and tell her that she is a widow and her 
children fatherless than to face stormy breakers. 
Very frequent, too, are the calls to the homes 
when death or sickness invades them. ‘‘ Do 
send for someone from the Mission to see me,” 
cried the dying wife of a seaman on the Tees, 
and her claim on the help of her husband’s 
frend could not be ignored. A benefit club 
attached to Institutes enables seamen to pre- 
pare for contingencies. 

A good home is the safest anchorage for sea- 
menor fishermen. To hold it together and help 
them to realise the ideal of being the ‘‘ house- 
band ”’ carries out the illustration of clasping 
the world’s girdle. 

“IT would be the girdle round her dainty, 
dainty waist ’’ is the aspiration of one of 
Tennyson’s ardent lovers. It does not apply in 
detail to the girdle of the earth, for our sphere 
is of fine proportions. But to feel the throb of the 
heart of the nation, and to encircle it with the 
true blue, which Britons boast does not wash 
out, is an honour which the world’s most de- 
vout lovers might covet. And who can claim 
God-likeness and not regard the world with 
some measure of the yearning tenderness of 
the Father in Heaven ? 

The space of forty minutes required by Puck 
to put a girdle round the earth is slow com- 
pared with wireless telegraphy. The science of 
to-day far outstrips the dreams of magic. 
Modern discoveries are worthy of being enlisted 
into the service of God. Whatever may have 
been done in the past for seamen is nothing 
to what may and ought to be done in the future 
by means of improved appliances. Many 
mission stations wait to be fully occupied ; 
others, to be fully developed. The need is 
nowhere more urgent than in Cork Harbour, 
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one of the most important and_ historical 
anchorages in the Kingdom. The Fund to 
supply a new and suitable vessel to take the 
place of the worn-out Messenger sailing boat 
in this Mission, which THE QUIVER opened last 
May, still remains incomplete. The year 1905 
approaches with all its possibilities of life and 
death. To greet it with a noble New Year’s 
gift of a motor boat for the roadstead of Cork 
and Queenstown would be an offering to God 
worthy of readers of THE QUIVER. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
Conducted by Aunt Grace. 

(The object of the Children’s Section of THE QuIvER 
Mission Boats is to found ten new row-boats at a cost of £25 
each. These boats are to assist the larger Mission Boats 
founded by the “ grown-up readers" of THE QUIVER ; for 
very often a small boat can make its way throuvh the masscs 
of shipping in port, and bring the seamen books and cheering 
words, when larger boats cannot penetrate. So far two boats 
have been given—one by the proprictors of THr QUIVER 
(this is called Onuiver No. 7), and another by a lady in 
memory of her littke daughter (this is called the Afsi/dred). 
We are now working for the third row-boat J 
My DEAR READERS, 

Last month I told you the story of the 
monk Aidan, and begged you to perform your 
work in the world as faithfully as he did. 
Among the tasks that lie ready to your hand 
are ‘The Quiver’ Mission Boats, and 1 am 
glad to feel that you are responding to my 
appeal. I am receiving some very welcome 
letters from you, and I shall publish two of 
them this month. First of all, however, I wish 
to give you somc hints for collecting. Of 
course, the first idea is the collecting form ; but 
many of you, when once you have asked your 
friends, will prefer to earn money for the Row- 
Boat Fund. You will then have the double 
satisfaction of expending personal trouble on a 
good cause, for it is not the most difficult thing to 
ask people to contribute. Now that the long 
winter evenings are at your disposal you might 
easily prepare for sales of work in the spring. 
These need not be on a large scale ; you may 
even limit the buyers to members of your 
family. But whether they be large or small, 
try to enlist the sympathies of a grown-up or 
two, who will help you to make uscful and 
“saleable” things. Most mothers have a 
‘ piece-bag,” full of fascinating odds and ends of 
gaily coloured silks. These can be fashioned 
into pincushions—the long, heavy ones, filled 
with sand, are fashionable just now—and sell 
well. Bags in brocade or satin for opera-glasses 
or needlework are always useful and pretty, 
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only please be careful to choose your colours 
well. It often seems to me that people 
consider nothing is too hideous for a bazaar, 
and I am still haunted by a_ handkerchief 
sachet which a lady showed me with great 
pride as ‘“‘so suitable for a bazaar.’”’ It was 
carried out in butcher’s blue plush and 
tobacco-brown silk! A little taste introduced 
into your work will ensure the sale of your goods, 
and induce people to come back another time. 
If any of you think of giving bazaars, I shall 
be glad to devote a whole page one month 
o “hints.’? So just write and ask me. 

Those who have to rely on other ways of col- 
lecting may imitate the self-denial of some 
children I know. When they are offered a 
penny to take the omnibus to school, they walk 
instead and put the penny aside for their pet 
charity. On birthdays, too, and at Christmas, 
when they receive gifts of moncy, they put a 
certain sum aside for charity. This is, I think, 
a charming idea. 

A very easy collection is “ farthings.’’ Save 
your own farthings, and ask your friends to 
keep theirs for you. It is wonderful how quickly 
they add up, and how soon you will find a shilling 
in your farthing box. 

Now I will let you see what two of my 
‘nieces ’’ say. But before I print the letters I 
want you to understand that it is ¢mposszble 
for you to sce an answer to your letters in the 
Page before two or three months. The answer 
will come, so try to be patient, and to remember 
that it takes a long while to put a big magazine 
like THE QUIVER together and to print it, so 
that it has to be prepared a long while before- 
hand. These are the letters :— 
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DEAR AUNT GRACE, 

Having seen your kind letter in THE 
Quiver, I thought I would like to write to you. 
Mother has taken THE QUIVER in for years, 
and it is her favourite magazine. I have a 
sister called Connie ; she is eight years old, and 
I am eleven. We live at Esh. It is only a 
village standing on a hill-top, but we have a 
lovely view. The river Browney and the rail- 
way run along the bottom. Pon-Top Pike is 
a mountain not far from us, so we can see it 
from the hill-top. There are no shops in Esh, 
except the stores, which consists of drapery, 
grocery, and butchery departments. Our 
church is very old and little. 
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Connie and I would like to help your row- 
boats, and may we knit something warm for 
the sailors ? I hope you will get a lot of little 
helpers. I remain, your loving niece, 

Esh, nr. Durham. CATHERINE F. RUTTER. 


I was delighted with Catherine’s interesting 
letter, and am so glad she and Connie will help. 
Warm knitted things for the sailors will be most 
welcome. I have often passed Durham going 
to Scotland, and know how beautiful it is. 
Catherine and Connie are fortunate to live in 
such a lovely neighbourhood. 

And this is a nicely written little letter from 
a Croydon “‘ niece.’’ She writes :— 


DEAR AUNT GRACE,—I am sending you postal 
order for 4s., which I have collected for the Row- 


Boat Fund. Yours truly, 
Lypia Mary JENNER. 
Croydon. (Aged 11 years.) 


I shall be glad to hear from as many of you 
as possible—the more letters the merrier, says 
Your affectionate 
AUNT GRACE. 


All letters or applications for collecting cards 
(which must be accompanied by a stamped 
envelope), should be addressed to ‘Aunt 
GRaAcE, c.o. The Editor of THE Quiver, La 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.” 


A fifth list of contributions, compnising 
amounts received after September 28th, 1904 
up to and including November 2nd, 1904:— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. [sa 

Amounts previously saamdiateaes 219 15 5 
ates Pritchards __.. is ce .. 010 6 
H. G. L. (West Kirby). as - . 010 0 
M. ‘i illiams (F raniscorthy) ae es .. ofF0 6 
Annie P. Hay (Edinburgh) ace ‘ - Oo 490 
Kathleen M. Mason (Woolpit) .. % - O10 4 
Anonymous (Chesterfeld) 4 . . Oo1r0 
Decan.. oe O 2 6 
M. L. G. (A Reader of THE Quiver) . 9 80 
C. Corbett (Mulgrave Castle)... . oO 0 
«A Friend” (Daventry) x SO<a<8 
Mrs. Bright (Cambridge) . 012 0 
E.H.S.M. (Devonport). 0 7 6 
Miss Turner (Kilburn) - ora 
' Reader (Putney) . 010 9 
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CHILDREN’S SECTION. 


Amounts previously seen eesees 6 2 6 
Mrs. Nowers ; me 9010 0 
L. M. Jenner o 49 
Mrs. Reid (Newcastle- on- Ty ne) . 012 9 
Annie P, Hay (Edinburgh) or 0 
Kathleen M. Mason (Woolpit) ee : 


C. Corbett (Mulgrave Castle) 


** SPECIAL NOTICE,—This month we specially remind our readers that December 2lst, 1904, is the latest date 
for receiving collecting lists in competition for the model-boat prizes offered in May last. 


WORD AND WORK IN 


The League of Naaman. 
MID the splendid work which has been 
done in the slums of West London during 
’ the past fifteen years, the homely at- 
tempt of a clergyman (since gone to his 
rest) to popularise a higher standard of personal 
cleanliness among his boys is not undeserving 
of record. He started a club, which was to re- 
gard as its example Naaman the Syrian, and of 
which the motto was, “‘ Wash and Be Clean.” 
The members had to undertake to wash their 
heads once a week, to have a bath twice a weck, 
and to attend to their nails and teeth every day. 
The yearly subscription was one shilling, and 
for each boy a tooth brush, a nail brush, a cake 
of soap, and a box of tooth powder were 
provided. The zeal of the kindly, if rather 
eccentric, founder, put ‘“ go”’ into the novel 
enterprise. From such small and_ practical 
beginnings started the vast social labours 
which have done so much to improve the 
condition of the young in that difficult and 


—— 
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congested quartcr of the Metropolis. It was 
not until Naaman was cleansed that his heart 
turned to higher things. 


The Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages. 


In the midst of a fertile valley, about ten 
miles broad, stands the city of Foo-Chow, 
capital of the Fuh-kien Province of China. A 
garrison of mountains protects it from the 
north-east winds. The loftiest peak, Kushan, 
or the Drum Mountain, rises to an altitude 
of 3,900 fect, and in the depth of winter occa- 
sionally wears a white cap of snow for hours 
together. A rough but massive bridge, built 
of solid blocks of granite, and no less than a 
third of a mile in length, spans the River 
Min. This is the Wan-show-Keaou, or the 
Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages, which unites 
the populous suburb of Nantai, the resort of 
European merchants, with the native city. 
A forest of masts, both of Chinese and of 
small forcign vessels, and numerous _ boat- 
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building yards on the river banks, are amongst 
the evidences of intercourse between the 
once hermit empire and the rest of the world. 
China is indced opening her gatcs with in- 
creasing momentum to European science and 
civilisation. Foo-Chow is one of the most 
important, and the River Min with its tribu- 
tarics is a means of carrying the Word of 
God to remote districts. This noble river 
fertilises nearly the whole of the province, 
a territory almost as large as England without 
Wales. China depends on its waterways for 
commerce and means of communication ; for 
roads are bad—chiefly on account of frequent 
inundations—and_ travelling in vehicles 1s 
little practised. By order of royal decree, no 
Chinaman may keep a pony—the Tartar Gov- 
ernment forbids it. The ingenious Chinamen 
certainly manage to evade the decree. They 
employ Tartar servants, and when discovered 
on horseback declare that they have borrowed 
their steeds from their domestics. But the 
great waterways are free to all, Tartars, 
Chinese, and foreigners; and perhaps one 
reason why the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
has spread of late years with encouraging 
speed in the Fuh-Kien Province is that this 
corner of South-east China possesses the 
natural advantages of navigable rivers. 


Some New Eooks. 


A STIRRING story, Which ends almost at the 
time of the battle of Trafalgar, is Mr. Morice 
Gerard's ‘' A Lieutenant of the Ising ”’ (Cassell). 
Its author is a contributor to our own pages, 
and his name on the title page of an historical 
story, as is this, is a guarantee for sustained 
and healthy interest. Already preparations 
are being made for the fitting celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of Nelson's last and 
greatest victory, and this properly draws atten- 
tion to the Admiral’s birthplace, upon which 
Mr. F. J. Cross has written a chatty and 
pleasant booklet, which is published by Messrs. 
Cassell under the title ‘‘ The Birthplace of 
Nelson: Burnham Thorpe and its Associa- 
tions.””. Everything connected with Nelson 
has an interest just now, and no small part 
of this attaches to the quaint village in which 
his earliest years were passed.—Gift books are 
in great request in this month, and we can 
heartily commend “ Father Tuck’s Annual,”’ 
which Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons send us 
together with a selection of seasonable cards 
and calendars in even greater variety than in 
former years.—Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
send us a sympathetic “‘ Life of Edna Lyall,” 
by J. M. Escreet, which has been anxiously 
expected by the many admirers of the author of 
“ Donovan ”’ and ‘‘ We Two.”’ From the same 
publishers we have received two excellent 
stories. ‘' Jess and Co.,’’ which is assured of a 
warm welcome in many homes from the fact 
that it is by the author of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor,” 


and ‘‘ The Pendletons,’”’ which is a story of 
and for young people by E. M. Jameson. To 
the Rev. James Moffatt, D.D., we owe “‘ The 
Golden Book of John Owen’’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton), in which are gathered some mest 
interesting excerpts from the sayings and 
writings of the famous Enghsh Calvimst. 
The same publishers send us Mr. Charles 
Wagner's ‘ By the Fireside,’’ a helpful and 
suggestive series of chapters on home-life and 
its associations, and Canon R. B. Girdlestone’s 
“Why Do TI Believe in Jesus Christ ?’’ which 
comprises four valuable addresses to business 
and professional men.—‘' Bible Work = and 
Warfare ’’ (Longmans) is a notable book by 
the Rev. Frank Swainson, which ts admirably 
described in its sub-title as “a practical manual 
of Bible class work.”” Yo their scries of “ Simple 
Guides to Christian Knowledge“ the same 
publishers have just added ‘ The Work of the 
Prophets,” by Rose E. Selfe; and they have 
also issued a thoughtful little volume on 
“Mothers and their Responsibilities ’’ by 
Margaret E. Bailward.—Messrs. S. C. Brown, 
Langham and Co. have added to their ‘' Worla’s 
Pulpit ’’ serics a volume of ‘‘ Sermons to 
Young Men” by the Rev. R. J. Campbell of 
the City Temple. 


A Cure for Nervousness. 


THOSE who have to speak, even though it be 
for God, before large assemblies, may be truly 
piticd when the hideous paralysis of nervousness 
holds them in its numbing grip. Positive cure 
there may be none, save to strive earnestly 
after the sound mind in the sound body ; but 
the endeavour to lose the thought of self in the 
salvation of others will do something, and it 
is a tonic to remember how this plague has 
afflicted many masters of their holy art. C. H. 
Spurgeon’s lecture to his students on ‘ The 
Minister's Fainting Fits ’’ makes profitable and 
consolatory reading. When he first began to 
preach, even a pulpit giant like Martin Luther 
cried out to Dr. Staupitz, ‘‘'I can’t do it; I 
shall die in three months. Indeed, I cannot 
do it.” ‘‘ Live or die, as it happens, Master 
Martin,’’ answered the robust Doctor (who, 
perhaps, had more common-sense than nerves, 
“but recollect that they necd good heads up 
yonder too.’’ John Wesley would never be 
likely to forget the reproof administered to him 
in his young days by an old country woman, 
when he was disturbed at having come to church 
without a discourse in his pocket. ‘* What, 
cannot you trust God for a sermon?” ‘ Less 
of self and more of Thce ”’ is a bracing motto 
for all. 


“The Quiver” Good Conduct Prizes. 


EVERY year THE QUIVER Good Conduct Pnzes 
are given to various orphanages and insttutions, 
the winners receiving a QUIVER good conduct 
medal, and a money prize of one guinea being 
placed by the proprietors of THE QUIVER at the 
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LEONARD F. SMITH (REEDHAM 
ORPHANAGE). 
(Photo: W. Parsons, Croydon.) 


CONSTANCE MILDRED WILLIAMS 
(REEDHAM ORPHANAGE). 


(Photo: W. Parsons, Croydon.) 


CORPORAL OSCAR W. ENNIVER 
(GORDON BOYS’ HOME), 
(Photo: G. and H. Ansell, Sandown, /.W.) 
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WY ELIZABETH M. A DAWES ; 
(NATIONAL REFUGES), ’ 
(Photo : L. Contes and Co., Tottenham _ iF) 
Court Read, W.) A 


disposal of the managers of each institution. 
We give the portraits of the winners of this 
year’s prizes this month. At the Gordon Boys’ 
Home the prize goes to Corporal Oscar W. 
Enniver, of whom the commandant reports 
that he has never committed any offence, 
although more than two years have elapsed 
since he joined the Home. At the Reedham 
Orphanage the prize is divided between boys 
and girls. Of Constance Williams, the girl 
medallist, the head-mistress writes that “‘ she 
is generally considered one of the ‘sunbeams ’ 
of the school. bright and happy in disposition, 
careful and persevering in her work ’’; while 
of the boy, Leonard Francis Smith, who divides 
with her our prize for Reedham, the head- 
master writes: “He is a bright, cheerful boy, 
always has a smile on his face, and, in addition 
to his conduct prize, he has earned the pro- 
ficiency prize in his class.”’ In the schools of 
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SYONEY JOHN CARTER 
iINATIONAL REFUGES). 


(Photo: L. Coates and Co., Totten- 
ham Court Koad, W.) 


1904. 
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National Refuges the prize is also divided, 
and the selection of the winners is left to their 
schcolnates. The girls of the Sudbury Home 
(a branch of the National Refuges) selected 
Elizabeth M. A. Dawes as medallist, and the 
superintendent of the school writes, ‘‘ The staff 
fully concurred in the choice of the girls, as 
she (Elizabeth M. A. Dawes) is willing, obedient, 
and helpful to others ; very patient and amiable 
under great provocation at times, when one or 
two of the rougher girls have ridiculed her 
because of her one eye.’’ The boy, Sydney 
John Carter, was chosen from the scholars of 
the Farm School of the National Refuges at 
Bisley, and the superintendent’s report is: ‘‘ The 
boys have selected him for THE QUIVER Good 
Conduct Prize, and I quite concur. I think he 
has won this distinction entirely on his own 


merits as a boy of sterling good character, and 
one who lives to do the nght.”’ 
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A Statue at Avignon. 


THOUGH maddcr is little used as a dye since 
the discovery of the brilliant chemical coal-tar 


combinations, its first introduction into France, 
towards the close of the cighteenth century, 
is touching and romantic. 


fortune. All he had to show for his wandcrings 
were a few seeds, which he begged leave from 
a farmer to plant in a corner of his field. Soon 
after these secds were committed to the earth, 
the poor sower died in the hospital from misery 
and starvation. But the seeds he had sown 
flourished after his death, and the wonderful 
Persian madder, when people became ac- 
quainted with its powcr of dyeing a beautiful 
red, converted ugly marshes and barren lands 
into a source of wealth and industry for the 
whole of the South of France. And some 
whom his madder seeds had enriched re- 
membered their countryman Jean Althen in 
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A traveller came 
back to his native village from Persia, where 
he had not been lucky enough to make a 
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his pauper’s grave, and they raised a statue to 
him at Avignon. Jean does not stand alone in 
his destiny. Our world is brighter and happier 
and more prosperous to-day from the efforts of 
many, unregarded while they lived, who have 
made its waste places glorious. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions 
received from September 27th, 1904, up to and 
including November 2nd, 1904. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 

For’ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: L. R. (Newcastle, 
§s.; M. A. L. (Hounslow), §s.; Mrs. L., 68,5 © Felit” 
(Southport), &s, 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” £4 16s, 
£3, £2 5s, £1 17s. Od, £1 12s. 6d., £T §s.. AU is., 6s. fd, 
ss. The following amounts have been sent direct: “ Reta,” 
£5; “In Memory of Kathleen,” 10s. 6d.; M. W., 10s.; 
J. S., gs. 

For The Loudon Shectacle Mission (197, Sutherland 
Avenue, Maida Vale, W.): Mrs. Rowlands, §s. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

13. By what means does Jesus teach us we 
are to resist sin ? 

14. What lesson does Jesus teach us by His 
answer to the first temptation of the Devil ? 

15. By what parable does our Lord show us 
the folly of making our bodily desires the guide 
of our life ? 

16. In what way does the prophet Isaiah 
represent the kingdom of Christ as a kingdom 
of peace ? 

17. What does Isaiah say as to the extent of 
the kingdom of Christ ? 

18. What country is mentioned by Isaiah as 
that which, being in darkness, should first re- 
ceive the Messiah as the ‘‘ Light of the World ?”’ 

19. In what relationship does St. John say 
our Lord stands to mankind ? 

20. Who does St. John say was sent to bear 
witness to Jesus as the Light of the World ? 

21. Quote passage in which John the Baptist 
bears witness to Jesus as the Messiah. 

22. By what token did John the Baptist 
recognise Jesus as the Messiah ? 

23. By what name did John the Baptist 
make Jesus known to His disciples ? 

24. Why did the Scribes and Pharisees find 
fault with John the Baptist for baptising the 
people ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 92. 


1. ‘The vision of Isaiah the prophet, the 
son of Amoz’”’ (2 Chron. xxxii. 32). 

2. He hkens His people to the ox and the 
ass, and says, ‘ The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel doth 
not know, My people doth not consider ”’ 
(Is. 1. 3). 


3. Sin is represented as a disease by which 
the whole body of the people is affected ‘“‘ from 
the sole of the foot even unto the head” 
(Is. 1. 5, 6). 

4. He likens Judah to “a lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers ’’ (a mere temporary shelter) 
falling into decay (Is. i. 7, 8; 2 Chron. xxviii 
I-I1). 

5. The sin of intemperance, which affected 
every class of society (Is. xxviii. 1-5 and 7). 

6. Rest and safety in the midst of the 
desolation which had befallen the country 
(Is. xxvili. 12). 

7. King Ahaz closed the doors of the Temple, 
put out the lamps, and cut in pieces the holy 
vessels (2 Chron. xxviii. 24, and xxix. 7). 

8. King Hezekiah in the first year of his 
reign opened the doors of the Temple and re- 
paired them, and began again to offer sacrifices 
as God had appointed (2 Chron. xxix. 3-5 and 
20-24). : 

9. King David, at the time he arranged the 
courses of the Priests and Levites (1 Chron. 
xxii. § ; and 2 Chron. xxix. 27). 

10. ‘ They built themselves high places [for 
idol worship] in all their cities, from the towet 
of the watchmen to the fenced city ” (2 Kings 
XVI. Q). 

11. Making of two golden calves, making 
groves, worshipping the host of heaven and 
Baal, causing their sons and daughters to 
pass through the fire to Moloch, and using 
divinations and enchantments (2 Kings xvil. 
16, 17). 

12. They were carried away captive by 
the King of Assyria, and strangers took their 
places in the cities of Samaria (2 Kings xvu. 
6, 24). 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW NEIGHBOURS. 


ENSINGTON LODGE, 
the house which adjoined 
St. John’s Vicarage, 
Millchester, had been 
untenanted for some 
months, but it was let 
at last. The Vicar’s 
daughters, Madeline 
and Clare Wilson, were 
delighted to see the 
house agents’ men 

shoulder the signboards and march them 

away ; for it was a decided advantage to 
have the house occupied. For one thing, 
the two gardens were practically united, 
there being no wall to separate them ; con- 
sequently half the lawn was mowed and 
the other half left to grow wild, which to 
the elder girl at least was a continual eye- 
sore. And the two houses being semi-de- 
tached, and, by a builder’s freak, isolated 
from all the others in the road, it looked 
odd to see one set of windows nicely cur- 
tained and the others dirty and bare. 
Madeline prided herself on having an eye 
for the beautiful, and considered an empty 
house a blot on the landscape. Clare 
longed for new neighbours — provided 
that they were young oncs—so that they 
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might amalgamate and use the lawn 
jointly for tennis or croquet. Their parents 
were too busy to give much thought to the 
matter, for they found little time for gossip 
about neighbours in their administration of 
parochial affairs. 

But Clare was young, and of a some- 
what imaginative temperament. She had 
finished her education—according to her 
own standard—but a few months ago, and 
had returned from the French boarding- 
school full of romantic ideas. Therefore 
it pleased her to allow her imagination on 
the subject of Kensington Lodge to carry © 
her whithersoever it would. The new 
neighbours might be delightful people, will- 
ing to make friends at once, or they might 
be just the reverse. They might consist 
of a family of merry boys and girls, or 
merely of a crotchety old maid and her 
attendant. There might even be an old 
miser somewhere in the background, to sit 
in his bedroom and hoard up his gold. The 
possibilities were boundless, and gave 
ample scope for her speculation. So that 
when the great morning arrived, and a 
pantechnicon van actually wended its way 
up the drive, she felt as excited as if she 
were really concerned in the matter, and 
could scarcely think of anything else that 
day. 

They were all having breakfast when the 
van came—the Vicar, whose correct title 
was the Rev. the Hon. Robert Leyland 
Wilson, M.A., a genial man in the prime 
of life; his wife, a slightly-built woman with 
a gentle face; Madeline, who was engaged 
to her father’s curate, the Rev. Harry 
Vanbrugh ; and Clare. The latter was 
sitting in the armchair away from the table, 
balancing his hat on the top of his stick. 
He was always an early morning visitor, 
having both love and church affairs to dis- 
cuss. Happening to hear the scrunch of 
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Wheels on the gravel, he glanced carelessly 
out of the window. 

‘* Hello,’’ he exclaimed with a side glance 
at Clare. ‘* Here comes the first van next 
door. The business of the day is now 
about to commence.’’ 

‘* Clare has quite made up her mind about 
the new people,’’ said his fiancée quizzingly. 
‘‘ There is to be a very rich old [ady who 
will take a great fancy to her immediately, 
and having no kith or kin will make her 
heiress to all her wealth. Then Clare will 
take a trip round the world, and come back 
just in time to give us a handsome wedding- 
present. Isn’t that what you have decided, 
ma sa@ur?”? 

Clare blushed to the roots of her fair 
hair, not wishing her parents to hear any 
of her fantastic hypotheses. ‘‘It is too 
bad of you to give me away, Madeline,’’ 
she answered with a_ smile. ‘* Besides, 
truth is sometimes stranger than fiction, 
you know.”’ 

‘Well, there may be a rich old lady, 
but she will certainly have kith and kin,’”’ 
put in Mrs. Wilson, who, although appar- 
ently absorbed in her correspondence, had 
caught all that was said. ‘‘ Our new neigh- 
bours will consist of a Mr. and Mrs. David 
Morris and four children. So you may set 
your mind at rest on that score, Clare.’’ 

Clare sat bolt upright. ‘*‘ Oh, mother, 
how do you know? ’’ she asked eagerly, 
feeling almost as if she had been cheated 
by not having received the information be- 
fore. 

‘* Mrs. Brown the charwoman told me ; 
she has been engaged to clean up the house. 
But, my dear child, why this unwholesome 
curiosity? There are many more important 
things than new neighbours that might well 
occupy your attention, and keep your mind 
employed.”’ 

The latter sentence was an allusion to 
certain duties which, day after day, the girl 
half-promised to do, but left undone. Clare 
hated housework even more than she hated 
parish work, and shunned both whenever 
she could. She knew that she was pretty 
—that she had deep blue eves and beauti- 
fully formed features—and by a = curious 
mode of reasoning she managed to persuade 
herself into believing the fallacy that pretty 
people need not trouble to work. 

“David Morris,’? repeated 
meditatively. ‘' T suppose that 
a Welsh name, Mrs Wilson? ”’ 

The Vicar’s wife shook her head. ‘I 
really cannot say, Harrv,’’ she replied. 
“But we shall soon know, [T daresay. 


the curate 
would be 
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If the Morrises are Church people they are 
sure to go to St. John’s.”’ 

“ Perhaps they will take the pew in front 
of us,’ suggested Clare the irrepressible, 

‘and if my rich old lady exists she will 
place bank notes in the offertory bag twice 
every Sunday. You see 1 am not selfish, 
mother, dear. I do not wish to keep all her 
wealth for mvyself.”’ 

She laughed merrily, yet rose from the 
table with a sigh. A recent visit to the 
London residence of her aunt, Lady Ley- 
land, had imbued her with a= secret 
spirit of discontent. Her cousins’ social en- 
gagements took them out from morning 
till night, and their dresses were all verit- 
able works of art. The homely countr 
vicarage looked very humble after the 
luxury apparent in every corner of that 
West End mansion, and as for her own 
clothes—there was not a single dress of 
hers of any intrinsic value. Therefore she 
envied her rich relations, and_ secretly 
longed to live in like manner. Her visit 
had done her more harm than good. 

It was not that her father was_ poor. 
As the younger son of a late wealthy peer, 
he received a private income, compared to 
which his stipend was a mere inconsequent 
addition ; but, if his purse were large, his 
heart was still larger, and there were many 
poor in the parish of St. John’s. Moreover, 
he discountenanced extravagance of any 
kind in his home, although by nature he 
was generous to a fault. He preferred to 
see his girls attired in simple gowns, and 
endeavoured to instil into them his own 
principles of plain living and high thinking. 
But Clare, full of animal spirits and worldly 
desires, could not understand : her awaken- 
ing was yet to come. 

She had promised to transcribe some 
manuscript for her father that morning, 
and set to’ work directly the table was 
cleared. She took up her position as near 
the window as possible, that she might cast 
an oceasional glance next door ; and, feeling 
very virtuous at the thought of doing some- 
thing for somebody, her pen glided “quickly 
over the sheets of foolscap. Outside, the 
men were laboriously unloading the van, 
and she could hear their rough voices and 
the heavy shuffling of their feet. Judging 
by the continual thumping, they showed 
small mercy for the various pieces of furn- 
ture, their one desire being to finish their 
task. Suddenly a lady’s voice caused 
Clare to look up in haste ; the new mistress 
of the house had evidently appeared upon 
the scene. 
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‘‘ That’s my real Chippendale table which 
Mr. Morris bought in Wardour Street,’’ she 
was Saying in an aggrieved tone to the men. 
‘* It cost a lot of money, and you ought to 
be sued for damages. It was sheer care- 
lessness on your part to drop it like that. 
It’s only fit for the kitchen now.”’ 

The voice was high-pitched and _ pene- 
trating, and somewhat lacking in refine- 
ment. Clare craned her neck to see a 
good-looking woman with a quantity of 
golden hair under a very becoming toque, 
and to all appearances still quite young. 
She rated the men soundly, after which 
she disappeared through the hall door. 

‘‘That is specimen No. 1 of the new 
neighbours,’’ Clare said to herself as she 
dipped the pen in the ink. ‘‘ I wonder if 
she is nice or not; it is to be hoped she 
doesn’t scold her servants like that.’’ And 
then she scribbled away with renewed 
diligence in order to make up for lost time, 
until the sound of wheels excited her 
curiosity once more. 

It was a cab this time, heavily laden 
with packages outside, and fully occupied 
within. There were two girls and a baby 

boy, accompanied by a nurse. The 
elder girl, who was a brunette, appeared 
to be about Clare’s own age, the 
younger about fourteen, and the boy a 
sweet little fellow with golden curls, prob- 
ably upwards of three. They seemed glad 
to arrive, and there was a great deal of 
chattering. At the same moment a young 
man sauntered up the drive. 

‘*Montie!’’ cried the younger girl. 
‘* Perhaps he has brought a message from 
Rabbi Phil.’’ And then she flew down the 
drive to meet him, her wavy hair blowing 
about her shoulders in the wind. 

The newcomer was a handsome young 
man, with dark eyes and a thick mous- 
tache. His clothes suggested the cut of 
a London tailor, and from the top of his 
hat to the tips of his patent leather boots he 
was distinctly well-groomed. Greatly 1n- 
terested, Clare ensconced herself behind 
the window curtains, where she made sure 
she was unobserved. But the young man 
happened to gaze straight in at the Vicar- 

age window as he approached, and their 

eyes met. Much abashed the girl with- 

drew, her cheeks aglow at the encounter. 

What would he fhink of her impertinent 

Curiosity, she wondered, almost ashamed. 

She dared not look out of the window any 

more after that, and moved to the other side 
of the room. Presently her sister returned 
frem her matutinal shopping and calls. 
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‘‘ What an industrious creature! ’’ she 
remarked, seeing Clare writing as though 
for dear life. ‘‘ I suppose you have had a 
quiet morning. Has anyone been? ”’ 

‘* 1 don’t think so,’’ answered the scribe, 
stretching herself after her labours. ‘‘ The 
new people have come, Madcline. There is 
such a darling little boy. His hair looks 
as if the sun had once caught it, and left 
it shining for ever and ever. He might be 
one of the cherubs in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
picture.’ 

‘“Yes?’’ Her sister drew off her gloves, 
and seemed to suddenly remember some- 
thing. ‘‘ Oh, Clare,’’ she said seriously. 
‘* Poor old Mrs. Burgess, the policeman’s 
wife, has had another attack. Mother 
has been sitting with her all the morning. 
She is in such dreadful pain! ’’ 

But Clare was not interested in the police- 
man’s wife or any of the parish people this 
morning : she seldom troubled herself about 
the sufferings of others unless they hap- 
pened to be personal friends. 

‘“The eldest girl isn’t a bit like the 
mother,’’ she continued, following her own 
line of thought. ‘‘ She is dark—almost 
like an Italian—and Mrs. Morris is very 
fair. I wonder when father intends to call 
at the Lodge? I suppose, though, we must 
give them time to settle down? ”’ 

‘‘ Of course,’’ agreed her sister readily. 
‘They will not want visitors just yet, 
although I believe mother intends sending 
in to inquire if we can be of any use. 
Mary says one of the maids came a few 
minutes ago to ask for the loan of a knife.’’ 

‘‘Oh, then they intend to be neigh- 
bourly,’’ said Clare, with a look of ap- 
proval. ‘* They seem to be rather nice 
people, I think. There is a young man—] 
wonder if he is the son? His name is 
Montie. And who——’’ she added, half to 
herself, ‘‘ whoever is Rabbi Phil? ”’ 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE VICAR CALLS. 
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SAG seemed to settle down, 


according to the 

| Vicarage point of 

a view, and the house 

: i | assumed a more 
CLE spick -and-span_ ap- 
= pearance than it had 


ever known before. There were richly 
embroidered blinds and curtains, well-filled 
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window-boxes, and the numerous external 
adjuncts of a prosperous family residence, 
not to mention the improved aspect of the 
garden under Mr. Morris’s careful super- 
vision. The Wilsons saw him pottering 
about in it early every morning, and help- 
ing the gardener to pull up the weeds. He 
was a man of about fifty, with grey 
whiskers and a short, stubbly beard, and 
invariably wore a black velvet smoking-cap 
when in pursuit of his gardening hobby. 
Sometimes the yolden-haired little boy 
would pretend to help him by picking up 
the pebbles, and then the father would 
laughingly lift him up into his strong arms, 
and carry him shoulder high. 

They gave a house-warming very soon 
after their arrival, and, curiously enough, 
it took place on a Sunday. Visitors came 
and went all the afternoon—some on foot, 
and some in vehicles of all kinds; and in the 
evening there was evidently a supper-party 
proceeding. The gay music, and occasion- 
ally the hearty peals of laughter, sent their 
echoes through the wall into the Vicarage 
drawing-room; and when the Wilsons set 
out for evening church they could not help 
noticing through the lace-edged blinds that 
in the smoking-room four gentlemen were 
playing cards. One of them was the hand- 
some young man called ‘' Montic,’? and 
Clare experienced an inexplicable pang of 
regret. 

“Fancy playing ecards on ais Sunday, 
mother! ’’ she exclaimed, deeply shocked. 
She almost felt her desire to become ac- 
quainted with the new people diminish, for 
she possessed a deep reverence for the 
Sabbath, and was quick to condemn those 
who profancd it. 

She was eager enough, nevertheless, 
When, on the following afternoon, her father 
expressed his intention of calling at the 
Lodge, and invited her to accompany him. 
She put on her hat and coat, even though 
It was only to go next door. They were 
shown into the drawing-room—the room 
corresponding to that at the Vicarage, but 
much more showtly furnished—and received 


by Mrs. Morris and her litthe bov, Ben- 
jtmin, whose pet name was Golden- 
locks.’’ Their hostess seemed somewhat 
constrained in her manner at. first, but 


thanked the Vicar for his little netehbourly 
acts of kindness with some show of cordial- 
ity. Then she favoured Clare with a good- 
natured scrutiny, as though mentally sum- 
ming up the price of her hat. When the 
maid brought in the tea-tray the two girls 
made their appearance, and were duly intro- 


-ventilation. We 
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duced as Vera and Ruth. Mrs. Morris then 
explained that Vera was her stepdaughter, 
for the Vicar could not help remarking on 
the dissimilarity between the two. 

‘““We have not seen you at St. John’s 
yet, Mrs. Morrts,’’ the clergyman said as 
soon as their preliminary remarks were ex- 
hausted. ‘IT hope, if you are Church 
people, you will attend regularly. It is a 
nice little church, and, although we cannot 
boast the honour of age, we possess at least 
the advantage of electric light and govd 
have a full = cathedral 
service, too, of which we are, I think, justly 
proud.”’ 

Ile smiled, well pleased to be able to give 
such a good account of his much loved 
sanctuary. Mrs. Morris stiffened _ per- 
ceptibly. 

“Oh, I thought you knew, Mr. Wilson,” 
she returned, a trifle coldly. ** We are a 
Jewish family, and do not go to church.” 

Clare was talking to litth Goldenlocks, 
but paused abruptly in the middle ot a 
sentence. This was a surprise indeed, al- 
though they really ought to have guessed 
it before. Now that her eves were opened, 
she could) discern the Jewish cast of 
countenance in them all, even to the faces 


in. the photographs which adorned _ the 
walls. 
‘Indeed? "’ responded the Vicar, too 


‘Then I 
There is 


well-bred to betray surprise. 
suppose you attend a svnagopue ? 
one in Millchester, I believe? ”’ 


‘Yes, in Carlyon Road. My husband 1s 


Parnass—that is, President,’* she inter- 
preted with a smile. ‘“* The Rev. Mr. 
\Wertheim is minister there.’ 

‘And you are what is known as ‘ Ortho- 


dox’, I suppose? ”’ 

‘“ Certainly. We have no patience with 
the * Reform’ movement. My © stepson 
Philip is studying for the ministry himsclf.” 

‘“Is that ‘ Rabbi Phil’? ’’ asked Clare 
impetuously, and then coloured up, think- 
ing she had taken a Itberty. Mrs. Morris 
nodded. ‘' Yes, that is ‘ Rabbi Phil.’ His 
father gave him that nickname when he was 
quite a little boy, because he was such a 
stickler for the ceremontalism in our 
rchgion. He was the most religsious child 
in the neighbourhood, but 1 am_ afraid is 
not nearly so strict now."’ 

‘* He ts coming home from London this 
afternoon,’’ volunteered Ruth, overcoming 
her shvness. ‘’ Papa and Montie have 
gone to the station to meet him.’ 

‘* Montie—not Papa,’’ corrected — her 
mother amiably. ‘‘ Papa cannot leave his 
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business in the afternoon, you know, 
Ruth.’”’ 

‘**You have another son then, Mrs. 


Morris?’’ asked Clare, becoming bold. 
She was interested in the young man with 
the thick moustache and patent leather 
boots. 

‘“Oh, no,’’ replied Mrs. Morris with a 
smile. ‘* Montie is my nephew—Montagu 
Irnstein is his name. Goldenlocks is my 
only son, and pickle enough for three— 
saucy boy! ’’ And then she lifted the child 
fondly on her knee; he was evidently the pet 
of the house. 

The clock struck the hour, and the Vicar, 
thinking that they had stayed long enough, 
rose to take his leave. At the same 
moment there was some little commotion in 
the hall; and Goldenlocks, hearing a 


familiar voice, ran out to grect the new — 


arrival. A few minutes later he returned 
pick-a-back, his arms round the neck of a 
tall and well-built young man. Golden- 
locks, although he might have had time to 
forget his stepbrother during his terms at 
college, loved and adored Rabbi Phil. 

The new comer seemed somewhat 
abashed at sight of the visitors, not having 
been informed that they were there. He 
Was travel-stained and dusty; and, con- 
scious of Clare’s dainty attire, felt in an 
unfit condition to remain in the presence 
of a young lady. But Clare paid no heed 
to his clothes, too much impressed by the 
personality of the man.  Clean-shaven, 
and with a firm chin but peculiarly gentle 
mouth, he possessed an open countenance 
such as would inspire any stranger with 
confidence. His hair was black and some- 
what lank, his forehead broad, his eves 
decep-set and restless, with the half-melan- 
choly expression often seen in the orbs of 
the descendants of a persecuted race. In- 
tellectual yet modest, thoughtful, strong, 
and kind—such was the character which 
both Clare and her father saw written on 
his face. 

He lifted the child on to the floor, and 
kissed his stepmother dutifully. 

‘“ Welcome to the new house, Phil,’’ she 
said, as soon as she had introduced him 
to her new acquaintances.  ‘‘ Afazcol and 
Brocha,* and everything good! If you had 
come home a fortnight ago, you could have 
nailed up the Alesusahs for me. Your 
father hates to be scen with a hammer in 
his hand.”’ 

Philip smiled. ‘‘ The A/ezuzah,’’? he ex- 
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plained for Clare's edification, ‘* is the tiny 
scroll of Hebrew verses athxed to all our 
door-posts. Are you interested in Jewish 
customs, Miss Wilson? ”’ 

Clare followed him to the door to ob 
serve the small Icaden case attached to the 
side-posts. ‘I have never thought about 
them,’’ she answered truthfully, ‘but 1 
am sure I should be. The Hebrew verses 
are taken from the Bible, I suppose?” 

‘Yes, from the sixth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy—all that part beginning at * Hear, 0 
Israel . .«. Thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy houses, and on thy gaits. 
We always interpret the Law literally, you 
know.”’ 

‘Is there not a great deal of literalism 
in the Jewish religion? ’’ asked the Vicar 
with a thoughtful expression. ‘* It so often 
seems to me that you adhere to the letter 
of the Law at the expense of the spirit. It 
was so, at least, in our Lord’s time, you 
know.”’ 

Mrs. Morris coughed warningly, and as- 
sumed an expression of disapproval. If 
Mr. Wilson intended to talk about Chris 
tianity, she thought she had better send the 
children out of the room. She did not want 
them to “‘ get ideas ’’ into their heads. 

Philip saw it and glanced at her re 
assuringly. ‘‘ There is both literalism and 
formalism certainly,’’ he answered as. they 
passed into the hall. ‘' But without it | 
am afraid our reliyion would ncver_ hold 
together. We are like big children, who 
have to be taught in the way which will 
leave the most lasting impression on our 
minds. Still, I do not think we utterly 
ignore the spirit for the letter, Mr. Wilson. 
If you were to attend a synagogue on some 
great festival, I think you would be con- 
vinced of that.’”’ 

Clare lingered a moment to say good- 
bye to Mrs. Morris and the girls. Sud- 
denly remembering her duty, she apologised 
for her mother’s inability to call that after- 
noon, and expressed the wish that they 
would all be friends. Vera hoped Clare 
would practise duets with her occasion- 
ally, and her mother supplemented the in- 
vitation by saying that she was to come in 
whenever she liked. So with every sign 
of cordiality they parted, and Clare followed 
Vera to the door. 

She found her father talking to the hand- 
some young man with the thick moustache, 
who wore tan boots instead of patent 
leather this time. His eyes sparkled with 
good-humour, and fell on the girl’s dainty 
figure with ill-concealed admiration; he 
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seemed delighted 
with Clare. 

“We were discussing the new golf links 
up at the park,”’ he explained, when he had 
shaken hands in correct London style. 

Your father tells me that you are a tennis 
champion, Miss Wilson. 1 should dearly 
love to play you a game.”’ 

We must have the lawn chalked as 
soon as the Weather gets a little warmer,’’ 
said the Vicar in his genial way ; ‘‘ that is 
to say, if Mr. Morris does not object. It 
makes rather a good tennis court, I think. 
The cirls often played when the Johnsons 
lived here.” 

Oh, Iam sure my uncle will not ob- 
Ject, Mr Ernstein assured him in haste. 

\\ ¢ can teach Vera and Ruth to play, too. 
With the spring and summer before us, 
there will be ample opportunity, even 
though I have to run up to town twice a 
month.’’ 

He went to the door with them and bade 
Hen farewell, as though he, and not 
h The 


to become acquainted 


ulip, were the son of the house. 
sons noticed this apparent importance 
all through their acquaintance with him. 
lontie were in the house everybody 
knew it, and even Mrs. Morris seemed sub- 
servient to his wish and command.  Per- 
haps It was that Philip was too unassuming 
to claim his proper place. The clever 
young student never thought of resenting 
is Somewhat egotistical cousin’s power. 
hey seem to be a very united family,”’ 
the Vicar remarked to his wife on their 
return, *tand I think we shall be good 
friends. But they will not attend St. John’s, 
my dear ; they cannot interest themselves in 
church affairs at all.”? 

_ I suppose not, father,’? said Madeline 
with severity. ‘* What can you expect of 
People who give parties and play cards on a 
Sunday ? ” 

The Vicar’s eyes smiled, though his 
mouth was serious. ‘' Well, we must not 
be too hard on them, my child,’’ he replied, 

for, although they live in days of Grace, 
they still retain the ancient Sabbath and 
keep it strictly on a Saturday. You see 
they are descendants of Abraham - and, un- 
fortunately, still under the Law.” 

“Jews! ’? exclaimed Mrs. Wilson in sur- 
Prise. “That accounts for a good many 
curious things I have noticed.’’ 

“Jews! ’? repeated Madcline, her face 
Softening, ‘* 1 beg their pardon, then; I 
did them an injustice. I wonder what it 


eels like to be a member of the chosen 
race?” 
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CHAPTER 
) RABBI 
. MO? F course the Vicar’s visit 
AN did not escape comment 
at Kensington Lodge. 
At dinner that evening 


Mrs. Morris informed her 
husband of what had oc- 


curred. 
‘* We've had the 
clergyman from next 


door here,’’ she said with 
a curious smile. 

Mr. Morris put down his fork in_ sur- 
prise. ‘* You don’t say so?’’ he returned 
with a suppressed chuckle, although there 
was no apparent reason for his mirth. ‘I 
suppose he came to hunt up the missing 
flock. What on earth did you talk to him 
about ?”’ 

‘© Oh, all sorts of things. He brought 
his daughter—a nice girl a little older than 
Vera. They seem to be a very good family, 
by what I can make out, and being such 
close neighbours I thought I had _ better 
treat them in a friendly manner. Of course, 
it was a little bit awkward and stiff. [ve | 
never spoken to a Vicar before in my hfe.”’ 

‘‘He seems rather a jolly sort of par- 
son,’? remarked Montie amiably. ‘* And 
as for the girl, Clare, she’s a regular 
beauty, don’t you know.”’ 

‘H'm,’? Mr Morris grunted, not wholly 
pleased. ‘' Well, I suppose it’s right 
enough to be friends, but I’m not going to 
have any parsons leaving conversionist 
tracts in the hall, or anything of that sort, 
Rebecca. I hope you gave him to under- - 
stand that we are strict Jews ?”’ 

‘“Certainly,’? rejoined = Mrs. Morrts_ 
hastily. ‘‘If he were to begin about 
religion I should soon put a stop to the 
acquaintance. It would be a great bother, 
living so close, and Vera and Ruth being 
such susceptible girls. But I don’t think 
he is one of the ‘ conversionist ’ sort ; he 
seems above that kind of thing. He didn’t 
say anything more about our coming’ to. 
church when he found out we were Jewish 
people. I will not allow the girls to be- 
come too friendly with his daughters, all 
the same. There's no knowing what ideas 
they might pick up if they spent much 
time at the Parsonage or Vicarage, or what- 
ever it is called.’ 

The good Vicar would not have been_ 
flattered had he been able to hear, for 
his intentions towards the Morrises were 
the best in the world. But these people 
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instinctively distrusted the Christian clergy, 
considering them all alike in their desire to 
swoop down upon them for converts, and 
thus destroy the power of Judaism in the 
home. Clinging to their ancient faith with 
almost pathetic tenacity, they would brook 
no interference with their religious beliefs ; 
and, unable to look below the surface, saw 
in the very word ‘‘ conversion "’ a bogey of 
hideous mien. Therefore, although they 
possessed many Christian friends, they pre- 
ferred to keep the clergy at a distance, 
spying danger in the very shape of the 
clerical collar, or the brim of the clerical 
hat. 

‘“And I don’t want these boys to go 
falling in love with the parson’s daughters, 
or any nonsense of that kind, either,’’ con- 
tinued the master of the house with a 
frown. ‘*‘ Do you understand, Montie? | 
won't be bothered with any absurdities. 
You can practise your lady-killing charms a 
little further afield.’’ 

‘The boys have too much sense to fall 
in love with Christian girls,’’ said his wife, 
as Montie giggled inanely. ‘‘ At least 
Philip has, I am sure. Besides, I daresay 
the Wilsons are quite as strict in that way 
as we are. They are thorough gentlefolk, 
David. The Vicar is an Ilonourable, and 
his brother a lord.”’ 

This argument was conclusive according 
to Mrs. Morris’s point of view. She wor- 
shipped social standing of any degree, and 
was determined to lose sight of the clergy- 
man in Mr. Wilson, and to see in him only 
the brother of the peer. 

Philip sat silent, taking no part in this 
conversation. He was tired after his 
journey, and full of his own thoughts. He 
had something to say to his father which 
might or might not occasion the paternal 
wrath, and, wishing the matter were off his 
mind, he remained in gloomy anticipation 
of a bad quarter of an hour. 

His face brightened visibly, however, 
when the maid announced a visitor, and a 
girlish form stood framed in the doorway. 
She scemed too timid to enter, and 
hesitated on the threshold with a coy ex- 
pression on her piquant little face. 

‘Come in, Ruby, my dear, we shan't 
eat you! "’ was Mrs. Morris's graceful in- 
vitation, and responding to it she advanced 
shvly into the room. 

‘“Tt’s such a shame to disturb you while 
you are at dinner,’’ she said with an air of 
apology, “S but I can't stay a moment.”’ 
And then, observing Philip, she held out her 
hand. ‘‘ Welcome home, Rabbi Phil.’’ 
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Her cheeks dimpled into a smile. ‘* What 
a long time it seems since you went away. 
I’m so glad you’ve come back! ”’ 

She was the only daughter of the Rev. 
Isracl Wertheim, the Millchester Jewish 
minister, and although only nineteen knew 
how to keep house and help with syna- 
gogual affairs. Her mother was dead, and 
the responsibility had fallen upon her young 
shoulders for more than two years, her 
father refusing to satisfy his congregation 
by marrying again. In spite of her retiring 
manner, she possessed more worldly wis- 
dom than many a woman double her age, 
yet remained at heart a child; and being 
petite in stature, with soft brown eyes and a 
pretty smile, was treated as such, and 
petted wherever she went. 

Even Philip, who avoided the company 
of women as a rule, made an exception in 
Ruby’s case, finding her to be far more 
intellectual than the majority of the Jewish 
girts he met. She was able to talk of 
deeper things than theatres, dress, and 
other women—the stock conversations— 
and knew when to be merry and when to be 
grave. Moreover, he could not help ad- 
miring her devotion to her father, for Rubv 
was Mr. Wertheim’s right hand. 

So when she had delivered her message 
and refastened her coat, he insisted on see- 
ing her as far as her door. The night was 
fine, with the suspicion of frost, this 
reminiscence of winter protruding right 
into the spring. At the corner of the road 
they jumped into the car, and having a 
whole side to themselves, chatted without 
interruption. They had many interests in 
common, particularly the synagogue and 
music. Ruby possessed a_ fine soprano 
voice, and sang in the choir. 

‘‘ ] supose you are glad to have finished 
studying in London? ’’ she remarked when 
they alighted again. ‘‘ When will the 
Chief Rabbi ordain you, Philip? Do you 
think it will be this year? "’ 

She asked the question carelessly, totally 
unaware that it was a somewhat searching 
one. Her companion hesitated, knowing 
that she would be surprised. | 

‘“T don't think I shall be ordained at 
all,’? he answered slowly at last. ‘* I have 
come to the conclusion, after much thought, 
that Iam not fit for the ministry. I shall 
have to choose some other vocation in- 
stead.”’ 

Ruby’s eyes opened to their fullest ¢x- 
tent.  ‘‘ Not fit for the ministry?” she 
repeated in amazement. *' You—‘ Rabbi 
Phil’! Why, we have always said what 
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an excellent minister you would make. Oh, 
you don’t mean that you are going to throw 
it all up after having been at Oxford and 
the Jews’ College, and passed all your 
examinations! Whatever does your father 
say? Isn’t he vexed? ”’ 

‘My father does not know yet,’’ he 
replied in a troubled voice. ‘‘ If I can find 
ap Opportunity I shall tell him to-night. 
J daresay he will be vexed after having 
spent SO much money on my ministerial 
training. But it can’t be helped. I must 
be true to myself.”’ 

“But why—why?’’ she asked in a 
tremor of excitement. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened to make you so suddenly change your 
mind? I am so disappointed, Phil; you 
have given me quite a shock. The syna- 
gogue wants men like you—we have so few 
English ministers. Of course, I’m not say- 
ing anything against the foreign ones—my 
own father is a foreigner, bless him! but I 
have often thought that if there were more 
English preachers — university men _ like 
yourself—the voice of Judaism would reach 
farther than it does among English Jews. 
Oh, Philip, don’t turn back just when you 
have arrived at the crucial point. 1 didn’t 
think you would be the one to disappoint 
us all! ”’ 

The words seemed to come from the 
depths of her heart, and the young man 
never thought of resenting them. It grati- 
fied him to think that she cared so much, 
and a new feeling towards her was stirred 
in his heart. But it was impossible that 
she—a young girl accepting her faith as she 
accepted her daily bread — should under- 
stand the working of his brain and the 
various theological problems which had 
agitated it during the past few months. 
And to explain would do more harm than 
good. Why should he disturb her peace of 
mind ? 

‘“T am so sorry, Ruby,’’ he said gently, 
and it is so sweet of you to care. I 
vould not disappoint anybody—particularly 
you—if I could help it, but I cannot be- 
come a minister—I cannot! I’ve lost my 
hold on Judaism somehow ; the faith of my 

childhood is every bit gone. Of course, I 

believe in the God of our fathers,’’ he added 

hastily, noticing the startled expression on 
her face. ‘‘ I’m still a Jew. But to stand 

UP and preach to a congregation would be 
49 Impossibility now. I am only fit to place 
M¥Self in the humblest seat in the syna- 
£°@ue and learn.”’ 

“J do not understand,’’ she said in a 
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‘* It 1s not possible that you should,’’ he 
answered seriously, *‘ but you know me well 
enough to be sure that I am guided by no 
mere whim, do you not, Ruby? And for 
the rest, I want you to trust me. I hope 
you will like me none the less for having 
told you this? ”’ 

‘‘T like you, Philip,’’ she rejoined simply, 
yet with feeling ; and her eyes, bright as 
two stars, shone love. 

Refusing her invitation to go in and see 
her father, he opened the gate for her and 
gently bade her good-bye. But the in- 
fluence of her presence remained with him 
on his whole way home, and he was still 
thinking of her when he arrived at the 
Lodge. The discovery that he loved Ruby 
Wertheim burst upon him almost like a 
revelation ; and he was certain, although no 
word of love had ever been spoken between 
them, that she loved him in return. Theirs 
was the kind of friendship which seldom 
needed words to cement it, and its natural 
trend had never struck him before. Now— 
a mere look, a few heartfelt, nervous words, 
a pressure of the hand—and all was 
changed. It was as though the scales had 
suddenly fallen from his eyes ; he was able 
to see and to recognise love. 

He found his father alone in the smoke- 
1o0om when he returned, so the occasion was 
propitious for a (/é/e-d-/é/fe chat. Philip 
rushed into the explanation of his desired 
change of plans headlong, the words 
tumbling one after the other, and two bright 
spots of colour on his cheeks. He felt most 
keenly that he was disappointing his father’s 
hopes, and that he was making a sorry re- 
turn for the money which had been expended 
on his training ; worst of all, that he must 
appear in his father’s eyes a_ vacillating 
fool. And, feeling this, it was difficult to 
make an adequate apology, since he could 
only apologise for the vagaries of his mind. 

Strange to say, however, Mr. Morris was 
not very angry after all; secretly he was 
even a little glad. The ministerial idea had 
been well enough in so far as it went, and as 
the boy had seemed to possess a talent in 
that direction, his father had been persuaded 
by Mr. Werthetm to have him educated 
with that intent. But Mr. Morris was a 
business man, and viewed everything from 
a commercial standpoint ; therefore he knew 
that his son would not lose financially by 
eschewing the ministry. There were many 
more lucrative occupations than that. 

Nevertheless, he hemmed and hawed a 
good deal, and took a deep breath of sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Been reading Huxley, Spinoza, 
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Darwin, Kant, I suppose,’’ he said after 
sundry remarks. ‘‘ They play the very 
mischief with the minds of young people, 
do those books. Better in the fire than on 
the book-shelves, I think. Lot of scientific 
twaddle, I call it ; would rather leave their 
philosophy alone. However, if you feel 
you can’t officiate in a shool* and give a 
decent lecture, it’s just as well to leave the 
ministry to those who can. I'll take you 
into my business; guess you’ll do all right. 
Pity you went to Oxford, though ; classics 
aren’t a bit of good in a mercantile house. 
See if you can cut Montie out, eh? 1 was 
going to make him a partner by-and-by ; 
but you are my son, and shall have the first 
chance. I believe you are a sensible lad, 
Phil. You must do your level best.’’ 

He spoke with a cigar between his lips, 
and jerked out his remarks between the 
whiffs. Philip’s relief that his avowal was 
taken so favourably was so great that he 
scarcely knew what to say in_ return. 
Whether he would be successful in com- 
merce he had not the faintest idea, but at 
least he could enter on his new vocation 
with all sincerity of heart. If perseverance 
and the desire to succeed had anything to 
do with it, he was determined to fulfil his 
father’s highest hopes. Moreover, there 
would now be a special aim to incite him 
towards the goal. The thought of Ruby 
Wertheim would make all his labour sweet. 


E friendship between 
the Wilsons — and 
Morrises_ ripened as 
time went on in spite 
of the fact that in 
their social and 
religious interests they 
were very far apart. 
Mrs. Morris was often 
seen driving with the 
Hon. Mrs. Robert Wilson in her single 
brougham—the Morrises_ possessing no 
Carriage as yet—and Vera evinced a strong 
affection for Madeline. Philip struck up a 
friendship with Madeline’s fiancé the Rev. 
Harry Vanbrugh, who was a Cambridge 
man. The two played chess together nearly 
every evening, or else conversed on con- 
genial topics, such as literature and the 
current events of the day. The subject 
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of religion was strenuously avoided by both, 
on a tacit understanding that under the cr- 
cumstances such a discussion would be un- 
desirable. Truth to tell, Mrs. Morris did 
not care for the young curate to visit the 
Lodge too often, in oase his clerical collar 
should be seen by any of her Jewish friends, 
and wrong conclusions formed. She always 
liked to receive the Vicar and himself when 
the synagogue people were not likely to 
call; Mrs. Wilson and the girls were wel- 
come at any time. 

Curiously enough, Clare’s interest in the 
new neighbours waned as soon as they 
ceased to be new. She liked the men of the 
household a great deal better than the 
women-folk, and little Goldenlocks and she 
soon became the best of friends. The one 
she liked best of all, however, was Montagu 
Ernstein, although, had she but known tt, 
he was the least worthy of her esteem. 

She soon found out three things about 
him which she could not approve. He 
was a hypocrite with regard to the ordin- 
ances of his religion ; he spoke slightingly 
of his own race, instead of upholding them, 
and he was secretly jealous of his cousin 
Phil. But he was so handsome and debonair 
that she forgave these traits in his char- 
acter; she was too much flattered by his at- 
tentions to herself to care to remember his 
faults. 

He journeyed to London on_ business 
more frequently now that Philip had been 
admitted to the firm, and_ seldom re 
turned without some little souvenir for 
Clare. It was alwavs something of hitle 
value, such as a box of chocolates or some 
particularly artistic picture  post-cards~ 
something which she might conscientiously 
accept, but it was quite enough to show 
that he thought of her when he was away. 
For some reason, scarcely known to her- 
self, the girl never informed her people of 
these gifts. Perhaps in her inmost heart 
she felt she was wrong to accept them. 

He generally came home on a Friday, 
when he would repair to the furthermost 
corner of the garden — just beneath the 
Vicarage windows—for an_after-supper 
smoke. He explained to Clare that, as to 
touch fire on the Sabbath was forbidden, 
he dared not smoke his cigar in the house. 

‘* My uncle’s so ridiculously  strict,’’ he 
complained when the girl, suddenly desiring 
fresh air, had slipped out on the verandah 
to greet him. ‘‘If he were to see me 
light a cigar on a Friday night or a Satur- 
day, I believe he would disown me on the 
spot. Yet he sends me down to the office 
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on Saturday mornings, which is, in my 
opinion, ever so much worse. There’s a 
lot of humbug in the Jewish religion, Miss 
Clare, but of course you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 


“ Perhaps the humbug is not in the 
religion, but in the people themselves,’’ 
hazarded Clare almost severely. ‘‘ If it is 
wrong to smoke on the Sabbath, why do 
you disregard the Law? You seem to keep 
just "he fag ends of your religion, Mr. 
Ernsttin; T think, if I were a Jewess, I 
should want to keep it all.’’ 

Montie flicked the ash from his offending 
cigar and smiled. ‘‘ That’s unkind,’’ he 
said good-naturedly. ‘‘ Distinctly unkind. 
I think I’m a very good Jew for my age—I 
mean for this age, the twenticth century. 
I go to the synayogue three times a year, 
and I fast on the Day of Atonement. | 
keep the laws of my country, and I do 
people a good turn whenever I get the 
opportunity and it doesn’t cost me any- 
thing. That’s all the religion I want, 

thank you, Miss Clare, and I think I’m as 

good as most people. I don’t believe in 
what I call the folderols of Judaism ; I am 
an English man of the world, not an ancient 

Jew in a ghetto. It is much more sensible 

to move with the times, and be a modern 

Jew.”’ 

“7 fast twice in the week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess,’’’ thought the girl. 
“Does your cousin hold similar views? ”’ 
she asked, interested, yet vaguely shocked 
by the self-righteousness of the man. 
Humility was evidently not in his category 
of virtues. 

‘No, I don’t suppose he does,’’ was 
Montie’s reply. ‘‘ Rabbi Phil possesses a 
ridiculously tender conscience ; besides, he 
thought he was going in for the ministry. 
I wish he were,’’ he added discontentedly. 
*‘ His coming into the business has ruined 
my future prospects. It’s very hard lines 
®o think you will some day be head of the 
irm, and then suddenly find someone else 
Stepping into your shoes.’’ 

‘It is,’ agreed Clare, ‘‘ but I suppose it 
cannot be helped? Does Mr. Philip get 
On well in business? ”’ 

‘Yes, works like a nigger, worse luck! 
If he were a duffer at it, I wouldn't mind in 
the least. But he is such ‘a clever chap— 
clever at anything he puts his mind _ to. 
That makes it all the harder for me. I 
never dreamt Phil would connect himself 
Wath the firm, and spoil my chances like 

s! ” 

By which it will be seen that Montagu 
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resented Rabbi Phil’s unexpected advent in 
the office of David Morris & Co., and 
wished he had retained his original plans. 
Perhaps it was but natural, seeing that he 
had been in his uncle’s business ever since 
the day after he had left school. Philip, 
aware of this grievance, scarcely cared to 
supplant his cousin, but, having undertaken 
the work, he was in duty bound to do his 
best. He knew that his father was de- 
lighted with what he had accomplished so 
far, and in his dreams of the future the 
vision of Ruby became more distinct. 

He had seen her several times since the 
night of his arrival from college. He 
attended the synagogue regularly, even 
though his views on Judaism were modified, 
and felt her soft brown eyes beam down 
upon him as he sat in his corner seat below. 
Sometimes he thought she looked at him 
with reproach for having renounced what 
she called his vocation, but he never had the 
courage to charge her with it when, after 
the service, they sauntered home. Often 
he longed to say the word which should 
draw them nearer to each other, but he 
knew that he had not yet earned the right 
to ask her for her love. Nor did he in- 
form his father of his amatory intentions 
until something occurred which made it 
easy for him to speak. 

There was a certain man in the con- 
gregation—Joseph Mendes by name—who, 
in addition to his ordinary business, in- 
creased his income by performing intro- 
ductions between certain Jewish families 
for the purpose of contracting matrimo- 
nial alliances between them. For every 
marriage which was accomplished by this 
means, the match-maker—or ‘S Shadchan,”’ 
as he was called—obtained a commission in 
accordance with the marriage portion of the 
bride. Therefore it was to his interest to 
search out all the eligible youths and 
maidens in Jewish Millchester, with the 
result that in due course he found his way 
to Kensington Lodye. 

This plan was so universal in Israel that 
no one thought of resenting it, for it was to 
the mutual advantage of all parties con- 
cerned. [Even Philip would probably have 
consented to an introduction of this kind, 
had he not already disposed of his heart, 1f 
not his hand. It was such an old custom, 
it had existed ever since Abraham sent his 
servant to find a wife for his son Isaac; 
and such marriages, if they were not always 
love-matches in the accepted sense of the 
term, usually turned out well. 

The Shadchan, who spoke with a foreign 
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**He told her of the errand on which he had come.”—p. 19%. 
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accent, addressed Mr. Morris rather than 
his son, although it was for Philip that he 
proposed a bride. 

‘‘T haf in my eye a ver’ rich young lady 
of goot fem’ly,’’ he said, rubbing his hands. 
‘She has t’irteen tausand pounds if she has 
von penny, Mr. Morris. T’irtcen tausand 
pounds. She has come from Berlin on a 
visit, but wants to marry a nice Englishman 
and settle down here. Your son would be 
shust the kind of young shentleman that 
she vould like. Ach, vat a beautiful match 
it vould be; a beautiful match! Tirteen 
tausand pounds and all the house ferniture. 
You gif your son an interest In your 
business, I suppose? "’ 

‘“Certainly,’’ replied Mr. Morris affably. 
‘‘When my son marries I shall make him a 
partner in the firm, and as I mean to retire 
in another year or so the business will 
practically fall into his hands within a very 
short time.’’ 

“Varry goot. Dat vill do nicely. De 
young lady’s parents vill be satisfied. Den 
if you vill sign dis paper, Mr. Morris, I 
vill at vonce introduce your son,’’ and, pro- 
ducing a somewhat formidable looking 
document from his coat pocket, he pulled 
out his fountain pen. 

But Mr. Morris hesitated. ‘‘ I think I 
would rather my son married an English 
Jewess,’’ he said thoughtfully. ‘‘ And your 
terms are rather high, although of course 
I know I need not pay you a penny if the 
marriage doesn't come off. What is this 
German girl like? You have not told us 
her name.’’ 

‘“She is staying joost now with the 
Blumenthals in Erskine Road—a_ varry 
goot girl,’’ returned the Shadchan_per- 
suasively. ‘‘ T’irteen tausand pounds and 
the house ferniture.’’ 

‘““T know,’’ said Philip, whose opinion 
had not yet been asked. ‘‘I saw her at 
shool * with the Blumenthals Jast Sabbath. 
She squints.’’ 

‘Only a leetle—a ver’ leetle cast in the 
eye,’’ put in the Shadchan hastily. ‘‘ It 
is noding to speak of. T’irteen tausand 
pounds and the fer. _ 

* Yes, I know, but she has a decided 
squint. I suppose she cannot help it, poor 
thing, but I possess a distinct aversion to 
Cross-eyed people.’’ Philip turned to his 
father with twinkling eyes. ‘‘ Would you 
like me to marry a German girl who couldn't 
look me straight in the face, sir?’’ he 
asked. 

‘The fates 


forbid! ”’ 
* Synagogue. 


ejaculated Mr. 
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Morris in return. The German girl was 
out of the question.after that. 

So the Shadchan took his departure, un- 
satisfied, and Philip, now that the subject 
of his marrying had been mooted, found 
courage to acquaint his father of his great 
desire. He loved Ruby Wertheim; he 
could marry no one else; and so long as 
he could earn enough money to provide her 
with a comfortable home he would be per- 
fectly happy. The riches could go. 

‘* IT never knew a lad so full of surprises 
as you, Rabbi Phil,’’ observed Mr. Morris 
when the little story was told. ‘‘ I always 
thought you were too much engrossed in 
your studies to notice the girls. Of course, 
] am very fond of Ruby—she is a nice little 
thing ; but she will not have a penny unless 
her rich aunt, Mrs. Mendel, of Tavistock 
Square, provides her with a dowry. I do 
not ask you to marry for money, but 1 think 
you might place your affection where there 
is some cash in the background. Do you 
know whether Mr. Wertheim has any idea 
of your intentions? ”’ 

Philip answered in the negative. He had 
not felt justified in informing either Ruby 
or her father in the present state of affairs. 

‘* And you think she would have you? 
But of course she would. A_ fine-looking 
Jewish fellow with a university education 
and a good business at the back of him is 
not to be picked up every day. You could 
do better, Phil, ever so much better a 

‘From the worldly point of view only,’’ 
interpolated the young man. ‘‘ One cannot 
do better than marry for love. Life isn’t 
all money-making and money-spending ; 
there are higher things than that. Besides, 
you know yourself, father, that Ruby is the 
most charming girl in the town. Where 
have you ever seen such beautiful eyes, such 
wavy brown hair, such a pretty smile ?—and 
her disposition is just as sweet as her face. 
She is a true daughter of Israel.”’ 

‘* But she hasn't thirteen 
pounds.”’ 

‘* And she doesn't squint,’’ rejoined the 
son with a smile. ‘‘ I would rather have 
Ruby without a penny than any other 
woman with the riches of Croesus.”’ 

Mr. Morris sighed. ‘*‘ You seem to be 
very much in love, Philip,’’ he said, indul- 
gently, ‘‘and you can always twist me 
round your little finger. I suppose it will 
be a case of setting up a pair of young 
turtle-doves in housekeeping before many 
months are past? ”’ 

‘ Dear old dad! ’’ softly exclaimed Rabbi 
Phil. 
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PASSOVER EVE. 
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pe pees HILIP could not rest until 
ems <2 his betrothal was an 
accomplished fact. His 
father called on the Rev. 
Israel Wertheim to 
arrange the business 
part of the matter, and 
was agreeably surprised 
to find that Ruby would 
not be so devoid of means as he had sup- 
posed. His visit was, at Phil’s request, 
kept a profound secret from the girl, for the 
amorous swain desired to make his proposal 
unaided. The spring holy days were 
approaching, and he was tied down to the 
office with more rigour than usual, but on 
the morning of the Passover Eve he was 
permitted to escape. 

Almost involuntarily his steps turned to- 
wards the Carlyon Road, in which, at the 
far end, was situated the minister’s house. 
Knowing that this would be a most awkward 
time to visit his beloved, he paused irre- 
solutely outside, longing, yet hesitating, to 
press the electric bell. The great festival 
of Passover needed so much preparation 
that every Jewish housewife and maiden 
would have her hands full on such a day. 
Ruby would probably be cooking. or making 
ready for the Seder,* and she would wish 
him at the Antipodes if he interrupted her 
at her work. 

But the inclination to see hcr was strong 
upon him, and he lingered ; and presently 
his patience was rewarded in a totally un- 
expected way. The dining-room window 
was suddenly thrown open for the purpose 
of watering the plants which adorned the 
window sill: a merry voice, trilling the 
roulades of a French song, floated out to- 
wards him; and then, by a happy chance, 
Ruby herself appeared—Ruby in a large 
kitchen overall, with the sleeves of her blue 
serge dress tucked up to the elbow, and 
looking more charming than ever in this 
domestic attire. For a moment she did 
not see him, and busied herself carefully 
with her watering-can and the plants: but 
a significant cough soon attracted her atten- 
tion; he could not resist the temptation to 
make himself seen. 

‘* Rabbi Phil! ’’ she exclaimed, using the 
old nickname of his childhood. ‘‘ Wherever 
have you sprung from? ’’ and, disappearing 
from the window, she hastened to open the 
door. 

* Passover Eve ceremony. 
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“You are very busy?’’ he asked 
apologetically, as he pressed her hand and 
followed her within. ‘‘ 1 ought not to mn 
trude. You had better send me away, 
Ruby. I have not the strength of mind to 
go of my own accord.”’ 

‘‘ Why should you go when you have 
only just come?’’ she returned, looking 
back at him with a smile. She did not 
attempt to apologise for the kitchen over- 
all; what did it matter so long as it was 
clean ? 

‘* It seems such an age since we met,” 
he said, forgetting that it was but three 
days. ‘* Montie and I have been so busy at 
the office all this week that I could not get 
away. Were you cooking or doing any- 
thing, though, Ruby? ’’ he added, as she 
modestly pulled down her sleeves. ‘I 
must not take you away from your work.” 

‘* T was just going to make the charoseth,” 
she rejoined with candour; ‘‘ you can help 
me if you like to make yourself useful ; the 
ingredients are all ready in the breakfast- 
room.’’ And laughing at the thought of 
such an amateur ‘‘ help,’’ she was careful 
to provide him with an apron belonging to 
the housemaid, after which she jokingly led 
the way to the field of action. Such a 
happy pair of cooks! 

The charoseth consisted of a toothsome 
compound of almonds, apples, walnuts and 
spice, supposed to symbolise the lime and 
mortar with which the Israelites of old were 
forced to labour in Egypt ; and used cere 
monially in the Passover Eve service. 
Philip was provided with a pestle and 
mortar, and commanded to pound the 
almonds as soon as they were skinned. He 
pounded away so vigorously that the 
almonds began to fly in all directions, to 
the great amusement of the black kitten 
and himself, if not of his companion. Ruby 
surveyed his work ruefully, and for the sake 
of the charoseth advised a change of occupa- 
tion; so he obediently selected a_ sharp 
knife, and began to peel the apples instead. 

‘* Now you can tell me all the news,”’ he 
said, popping a stray piece of walnut into 
his mouth. ‘' What have you been doing 
since I saw you last? You look quite 
fagged, Ruby; I suppose you have been 
working too hard. Where is your Mrs. 
Gambitski—isn’t that your housekeeper’s 
name? I hope she does not leave too much 
for you to do? ’”’ 

‘“ Oh, no,’’ answered the girl reassur- 
ingly. ‘Mrs Gambitski is very good. 
She is in the kitchen frying the fish for 
to-night at this present moment—your 
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olfactory orgam might tell you that. Of 
Course, though, there has been a great 
deal for us both to do. 1 have had to get 
out all the Passover crockery and china, 
and put away the utensils we use all the 
year round. Amd yesterday there was all 
the leaven to dispose of, and the Passover 
edibles to arrange. You know what it is 
at such a time, Phil. Sometimes 1 think 
Judaism is all eating and drinking. 
wish we hadn’t to be quite so particular, 
ritually, about our food, and that it did not 
occupy so important a place in our 
religion.”’ 

‘“ Rank heresy! ’’ exclaimed Philip with 
mock severity. ‘‘ I am surprised that you, 
a minister’s daughter, should give voice to 
such sentiments. Why, where would 
Judaism be without all the appurtenances 
of kosher food? It is just our ritualism, 
which, in spite of our tendency to wander 
away from the fold, keeps us together. If 
we were to dispense with Yuddishkeit,* 
there ‘would soon be no Jews.”’ 

, . YS, of course,’’ she admitted seriously, 
_ and I know it is commanded. 1 was think- 
ing of that saying—isn’t it somewhere in 
the Bible?—that it's not that which goes 
into the mouth which defiles a man. 1 am 
afraid it cannot conduce to true spirituality 
to pay so much attention to one’s food.”’ 
. ‘You allude to a quotation from the 
New Testament,’? he rejoined, half quiz- 
zingly, ‘‘ and that is out of the radius, as 
one might say. Still, you are right. The 
externals of our religion do occupy too 
much of our attention. For myself, I am 
quite at sea, as 1 told you. I ought to be 
fasting to-day—Erev Pesacht—but I'm not. 
I seem to have lost my Judaism, or all that 
Part of it which is not mere habit. Perhaps 
it will come back some day ; I sincerely 
hope it will.’’ 

‘“So do I. Meanwhile I think we had 
better go on with the charose‘h, and—your 
apron has come untied.”’ 

He smiled, and calling her a hard task- 
mistress, applied himself with renewed 
diligence to his task. He breathed more 
freely when the sweet mixture was finally 
made up into two little pats, and their work 
was done. Eagerly doffing the offending 
garment, he tossed it carelessly aside. He 
had felt it impossible to speak of love 
whilst attired in this ridiculous garb. 

‘“Now you had better rest for five 
minutes,’’ he advised, drawing her towards 
the most comfortable chair in the room ; 
and then bending over her with an eager 


* Pertaining to Judaism. t+ Eve of Passover. 
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glow in his eyes, he told her of the errand 
on which he had come. The old tale lost 
nothing in the telling, and the avowal to 
both was swect. Best of all they knew 
that they would have the approval of all 
their relatives. They were indeed fortunate 
in their love. 

Ruby, nevertheless, was taken completely 
by surprise. She had known Philip Morris 
for so many years, and had loved him so 
long, that she had thought he took her 
affection too much as a matter of course to 
wish to form any nearer attachment. If 
he had married anyone else she would 
have loved him just the same, in that sweet 
sisterly manner which wished only his wel- 
fare, and needed no return. She had never 
imagined him as a lover, and their mutual 
reserve had hitherto kept them apart; yet 
here he was pouring sweet nothings into 
her ear with all the ardour of which he was 
capable—truly Rabbi Phil in a totally new 
guise. And how her heart danced as she 
listened to him, yet how near to her eyes 
were the tears! It seemed so strange that 
the clever, noble-hearted Philip should de- 
sire to marry so ordinary a girl as herself. 

‘We shall be so happy, dear,’”’ he said 
when they were able to speak like rational 
beings once more. ‘‘ We'll take one of the 
new red-brick houses further up the road, 
so that you will be quite near your father, 
and can visit him every day. And we shall 
be able to carry out some of those much dis- 
cussed plans, which have seemed so im- 
practicable up to now. You shall hold a 
miniature sa/on, and all the cultured people 
in Millchester will find a welcome at our 
house. Won't it be delightful to have a 
little home of our own? We shall be as 
happy as the day is long.’”’ 

‘Please God! ’’ ejaculated his sweetheart 
softly. ‘* Ah, here comes dear father. We 
must tell him the news.”’ 

Mr. Wertheim, however, did not require 
much telling, for the two faces of the lovers 
betrayed their secrets. Holding __ his 
daughter in close embrace he laid his hand 
upon her head in blessing ; then shook 
hands with Philip, and wished them both 
much joy. 

‘“My one little ewe lamb!’ he ex- 
claimed, tenderly regarding the sweet face 
of the girl. ‘‘ She has been my greatest 
comfort since her poor mother—God rest 
her soul—died. You will take care of her, 
Philip, I am sure. You are a good Jew, 
and I have known you ever since you were 
a Barmitzvah® boy. There is no one to 
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whom I would sooner trust my dear child’s 
happiness. May the Almighty make His 
face to shine upon you both! ”’ 

‘*Amen,’’ breathed Philip, a lump rising 
in his throat. ‘‘ May I be made worthy to 
be the protector and life-companion of this 
dear and gentle girl.’’ 

And then as Ruby released herself from 
her father’s embrace he took her in his 
arms ; and the lips of the two lovers met 
in one sweet betrothal kiss. 

The minister turned away, perhaps to 
hide the moisture in his eyes. He had long 
schooled himself to the idea that in the 
natural course of things his child would 
marry, and indced it is the desire of every 
Jewish father to see his daughter under the 
Chup pah ;* but he could not help feeling 
just a litile desolate now that she had 
actually become engaged. He knew that 
a new interest would henceforth absorb her 
life, even though the wedding would not 
take place for perhaps another six months ; 
and the loneliness which had come to him 
at his beloved wife’s decease crept over him 
anew. Yet he was certain that he would 
always retain his place in the girl's heart ; 
sne would never nezlect the father to whom 
she had ever proved so devoted a child. 

Philip’s voice disturbed his reverie. 
“You ought to have some rubies, dear, 
because of your name,’’ he was saying to 
his companion, ‘‘ but if you prefer all 
diamonds, it shall be so.”’ 

Ruby’s father turned round sharply. 
'‘“ The ring? ’’ he asked, passing his hand 
across his brow as though to dispel all 
painful thoughts. ‘' Go to Mark Solomon's 
in Market Street, Phil. If you mention my 
name he will let you have one cheap.’’ 

Mr. Wertheim was intensely practical. 
His momentary emotion was already a 
thing of the past. 

Time was going on, and there were still 
preparations for the Fesiival to be made. 
After a tender good-bye Philip managed to 
tear himself away, promising to call again 
in the evening, as soon as the Seder was at 
an end. Dearly would he have liked to 


have partaken of that paschal meal with. 


his beloved, but as the first-born son of the 
house it was necessary that he should cele- 
brate it at home. 

His little stepbrother Benjamin was play- 
ing about the hall when he arrived at 
Kensington Lodge. Philip captured him 
in high good humour and carried him pick- 
a-back into the dining-room. 

“Tm engaged engaged . . en- 

* Wedding canopy. 
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gaged, old chap!’”’ he said, lifting him 
down to his knee, ‘‘ engaged to the dearest 
girl in the world. I can’t realise it just 
yet. It seems too good to be true.”’ 
Goldenlocks placed one chubby finger in 
his mouth. ‘* What’s ’gaged?’’ he de- 
manded, his wisdom not yet extending to 


such matters. ‘‘ Don’t want ‘gaged. 
Want some bread. Won't eat AlLa/sos.* 
Nasty stuff!” 

“Oh, but you must,’’ said Philip 


cheerily. ‘‘ Don’t you remember what | 
told you about Passover yesterday? How 
the poor people—our forefathers—in Egypt 
didn’t have time to bake their bread 
properly, so they had te eat it unleavened 
like this,’’ pointing to the dish of un 
leavened cakes. ‘** We shall eat JAZafzos for 
a Whole week instead of bread, and you will 
like them with plenty of butter. You shall 
have some this evening if you are a good 
boy."’ 

Goldenlocks was mollified. “I’m going 
to stay up to supper this evening.  Mlother 
said so,’’ he announced with an air of im 
portance. ‘‘ I’m going to have some char- 
owsch (charoseth). Won't it be lovally !” 
with a deep breath of delight. 

Philip glanced at the dish on the side- 
board and smiled, reminded of his efforts 
with Ruby in that department. = All the 
essentials for the ceremony were there—the 
snank bone and the egg, symbolising the 
paschal lamb and the festive sacrifice, the 
three specially thick Passover cakes, the 
bitter herbs and salt water of affliction, and 
the wine, four cups of which would be taken 
by each celebrant at the feast. Later, when 
the table was laid and all in readiness, he 
instructed his little brother further on the 
subject ; for Goldenlocks, as the youngest- 
born present, would have his part to per- 
form. Specially interested was he in the 
extra silver cup which was provided for the 
prophet Elijah. Even Philip could not help 
wondering if the great forerunner of the 
Messiah would ever really come. Israel 
was still expectant, but long centuries had 
dimmed her hope. 

And so the Morrises kept the Feast, with 
the old material leaven, the fulfilment of 
whose type they could not see. The master 
of the house presided, leaning on cushions 
in memory of the ancient Eastern custom, 
and the earnestness with which he intoned 
the Hebrew text could not but make itself 
felt, even though Montie and Ruth seemed 
to miss the solemnity of the service, and 
enlivened it by sundry diversions. To 

* Cakes of unleavened bread 
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Philip the ceremony, hallowed by antiquity, 

was pathetic and beautiful, even though he 

had out-grown the enthusiasm he had ewer 

felt for it in his childhood. Little did he 

know that this would be the last Passover 

he would ever eat with any of his people. 
This is a world of change. 


CHAPTER VI. 
> RABBI PHIL’S BETROTHAL. 


Spe ) HERE was not a morscl 

— Of bread or flour to 
be found at Kensiny- 
ton Lodge all thit 
week. Every crumb 
had been searched out 
and burnt by = Mr. 
Morris on the day be- 
fore the [Testiva] be- 
yan, and even tlic 
servants were compelled to go without their 
staple food. Of course, there were other 
things to take the place of it—the Passover 
diet was a rich one—but the whole family 
seemed relieved when on the eighth day 
the baker called once more. 

‘“My kingdom for a piece of bread!” 
exclaimed Vera as the cart came into sight. 
She had felt tempted more than once to go 
to the Vicarage to tea. 

To Philip and his sweetheart the lack of 
bread entailed no inconvenience. Derhaps 
they found sufficient sustenance in the 
ambrosial nectar of love to enable them to 
dispense with more substantial food. The 
news of their engagement spread with 
lightning-like rapidity, and congratulations 
poured in upon them from far and near. 
As soon as Passover and the Easter holi- 
days were over, Ruby’s aunt arrived from 
London, and invitations were issued for a 
betrothal reception from three till six p.m. 
On the same evening Mrs. Morris gave a 
small dance for the young folks. Thus 
there was no danger that they would forget 
their formal betrothal! day. 

When the Morrises entertained they 
spared no expense, whether their guests 
were numerous or few; and the Lodge 
presented a festive appearance on_ this 
auspicious occasion. Red carpet and an 
awning covered the front-door steps, and 
within great banks of flowers adorned the 
hall. In the garden at the back of the 
house a marquee had been erected to adjoin 
the French windows of the drawing-room, 
and here a Hungarian quartet discoursed 
sweet music in Terpsichorean vein.  Be- 
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tween the dances fancy-dress charades 
occasioned much amusement, and the in- 
evitable gramophone was { requently brought 
into play. 

Perhaps the one who enjoyed herself the 
most was Clare Wilson, present under the 
especial care of her hostess, who after some 
little difficulty had prevailed upon Mr. Wil- 
son to allow the girl to come. The Vicar 
did not much approve of gaiety of this 
kind for his daughters, and indeed Madeline 
was of similar mind ; but Clare’s experience 
of dancing at boarding-school had whetted 
her desire for more, and when she - found 
herself surrounded by people, flowers, and 
music in Mrs. Morris's gaily illuminated 
rooms she felt sincerely glad that she had 
come. Radiant in a gown of pale pink 
silk and chiffon, her doll-like prettiness 
occasioned many an admiring glance. 
Montagu Ernstein claimed his three dances 
the moment she arrived, and paid her so 
much attention that his aunt was obliged 
to secretly remonstrate with him on the 
subject, lest the other guests should com- 
ment thereon. At supper he was_ her 
partner, looking after her with admirable 
care; and, glancing down the rows of 
maidens, both brunette and blonde, he de- 
clared in her ear that she was the prettiest 
and most charming of them all. 

Clare was in her element. The gay com- 
pany of young people—quite innocent in 
their mirth—the lavishly spread table with 
its gleaming silver and cutlery, the merry 
toasts and humorous speeches, combined to 
cause in her a feeling of keen enjoyment. 
She laughed and chattered away to her 
heart’s content, bubbling over with good 
spirits and girlish happiness. Never had 
Montie seen her look so captivating, and 
never had he been in such danger of over- 
stepping the bounds of discretion. He 
knew quite well that she could never be 
anything to him—that to engage himself to 
a Christian would probably be to ruin 
his future prospects ; but it amused him 
to fill her head with flattering and ex- 
travagant compliments. He did not mean 
her to take him seriously at all, but to the 
girl such flattery was as meat and drink. 
She made sure that Montie’s love was hers ; 
poor, foolish little Clare! 

The real lovers saw comparatively little 
of each other during the evening, for Philip, 
as master of ceremonies, was in constant 
demand. But after supper, when the faces 
of both were flushed with the excitement of 
receiving so many congratulatory speeches, 
they managed to escape for a little while, 
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and sought the cool garden for a brief rest. 
The air was so mild and balmy that it might 
have been June instead of early April, but 
Ruby had taken the precaution to envelop 
herself in her long evening cloak. 

They chose the seat furthest away from 
the marquee on the Vicarage side of the 
house. It was deliciously cool and quiet 
after the heat and glare of the ball-room, 
and above the lofty heavens were studded 
with stars. 

‘*One can breathe here!’’ said Ruby 
with a deep sigh of contentment. ‘‘ Isn’t 
it a relief to get away from the noise and 
the crowd? I have felt so terribly self- 
conscious all the evening, Philip—as if all 
the people were criticising me, and wonder- 
ing if I were good enough for you.’’ 

‘* What nonsense! ’’ he returned, with a 
pressure of the small ungloved hand. 
““ You are ever so much too good for me ; 
I don’t deserve anyone half so sweet. I 
won't tell you what compliments have been 
paid to me on your behalf to-night, or you 
might become vain. Why, even Golden- 
locks is charmed. When I went up to the 
night-nursery to see him in bed, he said 
‘Good-night, Wabbi Phil. I do love 
Wuby. Such a pretty lady.” What more 
can you want than that? ’’ 

‘* Dear little fellow! ’? exclaimed the girl 
with a smile. ‘‘I am sure that he, at 
least, is sincere. You are very fond of 
Goldenlocks, are you not, Phil? But you 
are fond of all children, I think.’’ 

** Yes, I am, when they are not spoilt 
by over-indulgent parents. Goldenlocks is 
such a good little chap, and so sensible for 
his age. He took a fancy to me when he 
was a funny little red-faced shrimp in long 
clothes, and we have been chums ever since ; 
and really I prefer his companionship to 
that of many grown-up fellows I know. He 
has wonderfully keen powers of perception 
for so small a child.”’ 

** I should feel inclined to be jealous if 
I did not know you better,’’ remarked Ruby, 
playfully ; but she liked men to be fond of 
children, and felt glad that  Philip’s 
character possessed such a trait. 

The quartet struck up the introduction to 
Strauss’s ‘* Blue Danube ’’ valse, but as this 
was their own dance the lovers were able 
to linger yet awhile. The music, mellowed 
by distance, fell pleasantly upon their ears, 
and Ruby beat time to the even rhythm with 
her small hand-painted fan. The sound of 
one of the Vicarage windows being closed 
from within disturbed the tenor of her 
thoughts. 
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‘‘ Clare Wilson is a very pretty girl,”’ she 
remarked. 

**“Yes—or at least my cousin Montie 
thinks so. Have you noticed the way he 
has behaved to-night? I wish Clare’s sister 
had been here.’’ 

‘' Was she invited? ”’ 

“Of course; but Vanbrugh doesn't 
dance, and she wouldn’t come without him. 
Montie has no right to pay the girl so much 
attention when he means absolutely nothing 
by it. 1 do detest flirtation, especially when 
it’s on the man’s side, don’t you? ”’ 

‘Yes, it’s a desecration—a_ miserable 
travesty of love. But perhaps he does 
mean something by it,’’ she added question- 


ingly. ‘‘ The girl could be ‘ made’ a 
Jewess, you know.”’ 
‘*The Vicar’s daughter? Impossible! 


her father would never consent. Besides, 
it’s such a farce. How can a Christian 
girl—even if she renounces her faith—ever 
become a Jewess, when there is not a drop 
of Jewish blood in her veins? My father 
does not approve of proselytising, either; 
and Montie dare not marry against his 
will. He knows that perfectly well. He 
is just amusing himself.’’ 

‘“How wrong of him, and she is such 
a nice girl too! Ought not you to speak 
to him on the subject, dear? ”’ 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. ‘He 
would simply tell me to mind my own 
business if I did,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and | 
suppose Clare encourages him to a certain 
extent. However, if the flirtation continues 
I] will give Vanbrugh the hint, and of course 
he will inform Miss Wilson. If it reaches 
the Vicar’s ears he will soon put a stop te 
the affair.”’ 

The valse was drawing to a close, and 
with a little sigh of regret Ruby drew her 
cloak further round her. ‘‘ We shall have 
to go in, I suppose,’’ she said, knowing 
that they ought to return. ‘‘ I wish we 
could stay longer, it is so nice out here. 
That is the worst of all the nice things— 
they don't last. Sometimes I am afraid of 
our happiness, Philip, in case that should 
not last either. I wish my aunt had not 
asked me to go back with her to London. 
I shalt hate being away from you for a 
whole month.”’ 

‘“Dear little girl! ’’ he exclaimed ten- 
derly. ‘‘ I shall hate it too. I told Mrs. 
Mendel that I thought it very unkind of her 
to wish to part us so soon, but she was in- 
exorable, so I suppose you must not offend 
her by refusing to go? ”’ 


‘Oh, no, I must go. You see Aunt 
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Louise has always been so kind to me, and 
she is going to get all my trousseau. I do 
hope your father will allow you to come up 
to London on business once or twice in- 
stead of Montie. That will be something 
to look forward to—and you will write to 
me every day? ”’ 

‘“Of course I will, dear,’’ he responded 
as they rose from the seat and _ strolled 
slowly arm-in-arm towards the _ house, 


‘‘and the month will soon pass. Think 
what a glad reunion that will be.”’ 
‘Yes, I shall count the days.’’ The 


grasp on his arm tightened. ‘* Oh, Philip, 
I do hope nothing will happen whilst we 
are apart—nothing to mar our love, I 
mean. I love you so much that I am 
afraid of—I know not what. And yet why 
should I be afraid, since we are secure in 
each other’s love? ”’ 

‘“ Why, indeed? ’’ he responded, stoop- 
ing down to imprint a kiss upon her brow. 
‘‘ Present or absent, our love will never 
wither. Did we not pledge ourselves to 
each other till death? There is no need for 
you to be despondent, sweetheart. My 
Ruby is usually such a joyous little girl.’’ 

‘“Your Ruby is a very silly little girl,’’ 
she said as they rejoined the gay crowd, 
and the sunshine returned to her face once 


more. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GOLDENLOCKS. 


mm °3 HREE days later Ruby 
eek went away. Philip 
appeared at the rail- 
way Station with a 
choice spray of violets 
and lilies ; and a col- 
lection of the most 
interesting magazines 
under his arm. The 
flowers Ruby pinned 
to her breast, the magazines she passed 
over to her aunt. Mrs. Mendel ensconced 
herself in the furthermost corner of the 
Carriage and began to examine them at 
Once; thus the lovers were allowed three 
full minutes to themselves in which to say 
good-bye. 

‘“ Father was called away to see some- 
body, or he would have been here too,’’ said 
the girl as her lover pulled down the window 
and shut the carriage door. ‘‘ You will go 
and see him sometimes, won’t you, dear? 
Of course Mrs. Gambitski will look after 
him, but I shall be glad to have your 
account of him also.’’ 
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‘“ Certainly,’’ promised Philip. ‘‘ I will 
call every day.’’ He was delighted that she 
had given him some little commission to 
perform. 

‘And you will take care of yourself, my 
dear, dear Philip? ’’ she continued, giving 
him both her hands. ‘‘ I do hope you will 
be able to come up to London for a few 
days whilst I am there. I don’t think I 
shall be able to stay for a whole month un- 
fess you do.’’ 

‘“T shall try my utmost, you may be 
sure,’’ he returned, as a porter signed to 
him to step off the footboard. ‘‘ The time 
will pass slowly without you; you must 
write me all that you are doing. Don’t 
go to theatres or to too many dinner-parties, 
and lose those rosy cheeks of yours, but 
enjoy yourself as much as ever you can. 
Look as bonny as you do now when you 
come back, and I shall be satisfied. And 
now, sweetheart, we must say good-bye! ”’ 

Time and the trains wait for no man. 
A few more injunctions on either side, and 
then the guard blew his whistle and they 
were off. As the train steamed slowly out 
of the station the young man ran alongside 
until the end of the platform was reached, 
after which he watched the flutter of Ruby’s 
handkerchief as long as the smallest speck 
was to be seen. Then he strode back to 
the barrier, and out into the busy street, 
wondering whether his father expected him 
back at the office, or if he should go home 
to lunch. Consulting his watch, he decided 
on the former alternative. There would 
probably be work of some kind for him to 
do. 

One is often beset by a peculiar feeling 
of depression after having seen a friend or 
relative off by train. Perhaps it is the fact 
of being left behind, whilst the traveller 
goes forth, probably to a scene of fresh 
activity. Philip experienced it now as he 
wended his way through the narrow busi- 
ness streets. The sun seemed to shine less 
brilliantly than it did before, and the ex- 
citement of parting from his beloved was 
being followed by reaction. He would 
miss her more than he had let her know, for 
her sweet companionship had already be- 
come one of the most satisfying and 
pleasing things in his life. 

Arrived at the office he found his father 
out, and several people waiting to see him, 
so he was glad that he had come. As soon 
as he could he inquired of one of the 
clerks the reason of his father’s absence. 
It was unusual for the head of the firm and 
Montie Ernstein to be out at the same time. 
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‘* Mr. Morris was rung up by Miss Vera, 
sir,’’ replied the youth respectfully. ‘‘ He 
went back to Kensington Lodge at once.”’ 

‘* Anything wrong, Jones? ’’ Phil asked 
with sudden apprehension. ‘‘ Did my father 
leave any message? ’’ 

‘* No, sir, he didn’t stop. He just took 
his hat and went off in a hurry, looking 
rather scared ; but he didn’t say that any- 
thing was wrong.”’ 

“What cou/d be wrong?’’ questioned 
Philip, half to himself. ‘‘ 1 think you 
must be mistaken as to his looking 
frightened, Jones... Probably someone has 
called at the Lodge whom he particularly 
wishes to see. It is scarcely an hour since 
I left home myself.”’ 

He settled down to his correspondence, 
assuring himself that all must be well ; but 
there was an uneasy sensation at the back 
of his mind. He wished his father had in- 
formed the clerk for what reason he had 
been called, and how long he intended to be 
absent from the warehouse. Presently the 
office boy informed him that he was wanted 
at the telephone; and flinging down his 
pen he proceeded hastily to the room in 
which the instrument was placed. 

It was Vera again. ‘‘ Are you there, 
Philip? ’’ she asked. 

“Yes. What has happened ? 
thing wrong? ”’ 

‘* Has Montie come back ? ”’ 

6 No.’’ 

‘* Have you much to do, or can you come 
home? Father said there was a letter to 
the Stores to write.’’ 

‘* Yes, I’ve written it. I can come home 
if I am wanted, but what has happened? ”’ 

Wher-r-r went the machine, and some- 
body else’s voice—probably that of a 
telephone operator—interposed. Philip lis- 
tened intently, and repeated his question. 
Then Vera’s voice came through again. 
‘“ Poor little Goldenlocks . . ill. Come 
if you can.’’ 

And that was all. 

Philip rang off, and put the receiver back 
into its place. Goldenlocks ill! Immediately 
his heart was filled with dismay. The 
child must be very ill if both he and his 
father were wanted, yet what could have 
happened? The little fellow had come 
down to chatter to ‘f Wabbi Phil ’’ at break- 
fast as usual that morning, and no sign of 
sickness had been visible then in his chubby 
face. He had even trotted down the gar- 
den with him to take some crumbs for the 
sparrows—a merry, talkative little bov, the 
very picture of health. 


Is any- 
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The doctor’s carriage was at the door 
when he got back to the Lodge, and within 
the house a curious stillness prevailed. 
Fearing he knew not what, the young mun 
proceeded to the library, where he found 
the girls seated dejectedly in the window- 
seat, and his father pacing the room. Mr. 
Morris wore his velvet cap, and held a 
Hebrew book in his hand ; he was rapidly, 
but devoutly, reciting his prayers. 

Philip’s heart sank. ‘* Father! 
claimed in an agony of suspense. 
has happened? ”’ 

Mr. Morris signed to the girls to answer 
for him. Vera came forward, her dark 
lashes wet with tears. 

‘* Poor Goldenlocks,’’ she said in a 
broken voice. ‘* He went out again to give 
the birds some more bread about a quarter 
of an hour after you left. . . Ran into 
the road. . . A butcher’s cart passed— 
the man was driving carelessly . . . 
didn’t see the child . . knocked him 
down. The heavy wheel went over 
him crushed his little body. He ts 
still unconscious. The doctor says it 
is almost impossible that he can survive.” 

She turned away with averted eyes, not 
caring to witness the effect of her words. 
Her brother stood perfectly still, every 
vestige of colour ebbing from his face. He 
felt stunned and cold—as if someone were 
drawing a heavy lump of ice across his 
spine. His temples began to throb, and 
the murmuring ‘of his father’s prayers 
sounded miles away. Presently the mur- 
muring ceased and his father spoke. 

‘My little Benjamin! ’’ he said in a voice 
of lamentation.  ‘' My youngest born— 
the flower of the flock. Oh, Philip, to come 
to such an end! ’”’ 

‘Father, don't!’’ The young = man 
breathed hard. ‘‘I can’t realise it yet... 
Goldenlocks run over . . crushed. . . Oh, 
God, it’s horrible—/orrible! I can't stand 
it ; it makes me feel sick! ”’ 

He sank on to a chair by the table, and 
buried his face in his hands. The vision 
of his little brother as he had last seen him 
rose before his mind’s eye; a sturdy bov, 
clad in a short tunic and knickers, with 
golden curls, a rosy complexion and Iaugh- 
ing blue eyes. ‘‘ Good-bye, Wabbi Phil,” 
he had shouted merrily from the gate. ‘* My 
fond love to you! ’’ And now 

But he could not sit still and quietly 
think about it, any more than he could 
bring himself to inquire the details. Push- 
ing back his chair he rose unsteadily from 
the table, and making his way up to the 


"* he ex- 
‘* What 
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“Rapidly, but devoutly, reciting his prayers.” 
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nursery stood irresolutely outside the door. 
It seemed to be very quiet within, although 
the doctor, the nurse, and Mrs. Morris 
were there. Presently the door opened 
softly, and his stepmother came out. 

‘* Philip! ’’ she exclaimed in a whisper. 
Her usually commonplace features seemed 
illumined and curiously beautified by grief. 

Yielding to an inexplicable impulse, the 
young man bent down and kissed her on 
the forehead. He was not usually so de- 
monstrative, although he and his father’s 
wife were on the best of terms. She re- 
ceived his token of affection with a pressure 
of the hand. Their common sorrow had 
drawn them nearer to each other than they 
had ever been before. 

‘“ He will never get over it,’’ she said 
with a sob in answer to the question which 
formed on his lips. ‘' Vhe doctor gives 
him twenty-four hours at the most. To 
satisfy me Sir Dighton Forbes has been sent 
for, but it is hopeless, of course. Nothing 
can save him.’’ 

** And he ts still unconscious? " 

‘* Yes, poor little thing. If he comes 
round he will suffer terribly. Oh, Phil, 
isn't it awful?’—my little pet, my Golden- 
locks! So bright and full of life, just like 
a little sunbeam in the house—to die so 
young, and such a sudden and cruel death! 
Why was he ever born, I wonder, to leave 
the world so soon? ”’ 

Why, indeed? The mystery smote 
Philip’s understanding like a sharp sword, 
but no answer could he give. Mrs. Morris 
sorrowfully descended the staircase, leaving 
him permission to enter the sick room. 
The blinds were down, and the doctor was 
bending over the still little form in the cot. 
On the other side the nurse was preparing 
bandages of lint. Philip advanced on tip- 
toe, his heart beating like a sledge-hammer 
against his breast. Then as his eyes fell on 
the unconscious boy he could scarcely re- 
press a cry of grief. The beautiful golden 
curls—which had always looked as if the 
sheen of the sun were upon them—were all 
gone! had been snipped off in haste to give 
relief to the brain; and two ugly wounds 
marred the loveliness of the baby face. It 
was a piteous sight, especially for one who 
loved the child, and, unable to shed tears, 
Philip stood by in mute dismay. The 
surgeon—one of the cleverest in Millchester 
—cast him a grave but kind glance of 
recoyznition, but all his attention was en- 
gaged by the suffering boy. — Presently 
Goldenlocks began to speak—the low 
babbling of delirium, in) which ‘ Wabbi 
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Phil,’’ and the ‘‘ wocking-horse’’ and 
‘‘ bread for the dicky-birds ’’ were repeated 
again and again. And then there followed 
a gurgling little laugh, which sounded un- 
canny, and almost tragic. It went straight 
to Philip’s heart, and struck it with a sharp 
dart of pain. 

‘“He is regaining consciousness,” 
whispered the doctor as the parents re 
entered the room. ‘' The pressure is re 
lieved from the brain. Poor httle man; | 
feared as much. It would have been more 
merciful had he met with instantaneous 
death.”’ 

His words were meant to be kind, but 
the grief-stricken mother resented them. 
That her child should come to himself at 
all scemed a good sign in_ spite of the 
doctor’s verdict, and she was determined 
to hope even now for the best. But the 
arrival of Sir Dighton Forbes changed her 
hope once more to. despair. Even if 
Goldenlocks lived, his brain and spine were 
injured for life; but he could not live—his 
strength was gradually ebbing away. 

Nobody at the Lodge ever forgot that 
unhappy day. The child's sufferingrs were 
so terrible that no one except Philip could 
bear to witness them for more than a few 
minutes at a time. The nurse collapsed 
as well as the parents, and the other ser- 
vants were of no avail. Montie, professing 
hypersensitiveness to pain, spent the evea- 
ing away from the house ; the giris were 
willing but helpless, and only Philip was 
able to remain with his little stepbrother 
for the whole of the night. For ten hours 
he scarcely left the side of the cot, refusing 
Mrs. Wilson’s kind offer to relieve him at 
intervals. He seemed to be imbued with 
almost unnatural strength, or else he 
possessed remarkable powers of endurance. 
His nerves were stretched on the rack, but 
he managed to control them ; when once 
he had conquered the first moment of weak- 
ness, his was an invincible will. 

Moreover, he loved the boy. The attach- 
ment between the two had been peculiar 
in its intensity, since the one was of 
studious habits, and the other a_ simple 
child. And never had he loved him so wel 
as now, when their life-long separation 
seemed imminent. It was the most awful 
experience he had ever gone through—t« 
watch sweet little Goldenlocks die! 

Iie passed the night either holding the 
little one’s hand or pacing the room, and 
longing that the cruel suffering might have 
an end. His cap and prayer-book were at 
hand, but he could not say his pravers in 
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the conventional way. His religious 
emotions were stirred into defiance just 
then; and the scepticism which had 
threatened to overthrow his Judaism rose to 
the surface of his mind again. In this 
bitter crisis he could find no comfort in his 
faith ; for in the Jewish religion the doctrine 
of suffering had no place. 

The hours dragged out like so many 
months. There were moments of respite, 
when the little patient’s moaning ceased, 
and clasping Philip’s hand he would drop 
into a doze. But these periods were followed 
by hours of the keenest agony, and the 
child would clutch the counterpane, almost 
mad with pain. 

‘* Goldenlocks—dear little Goldenlocks, 
does it hurt so much? ’”’ Philip would ask, 
his heart wrung with sympathy ; and when 
it was time he administered the palliative 
the doctor had prepared. Then came the 
strange atmospheric stillness which pre- 
cedes the dawn, and as the pulses grew 
fainter the pain lessened by degrees. At 
last there came such quietude that Philip 
bent over the cot in fear. Staggering to 
the fireplace, he violently rang the bell, and 
the anxious parents, who had been sitting 
up in their own room, answered the sum- 
mons in haste. Philip’s face warned them 
—even before they asked—of what had 
occurred. 

The pain was all over. 
' locks was at peace. 


Little Golden- 


Bg CHAPTER VIII. 


Pr sy A TROUBLED SOUL. 


5 > HEY sent Philip to bed 
a at once, but he could 
Ss) not sleep. The horror 
of that past night 
seemed to surge over 
him in waves of feel- 
: a ing, and he _ lived 
Veta every moment of’ it 
over and over again. 
His mind was in a 
tumult, his whole soul in rebellion, and the 
mysteries of life and death confronted him 
like mocking demons of torture. 
little stepbrother had died a painless and 
peaceful death he would have grieved, yet 
with quiet resignation ; but that the little 
innocent child should have been forced to 
undergo such agonies of suffering caused 
all the scepticism within him to rise and 
overwhelm his soul. What had little 
Goldenlocks done to deserve such punish- 


If his- 
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ment? Where was the Divine justice? 
Where was God? In his Iack of faith he 
flung out the questions with blind and 
haughty arrogance. God must answer his 
challenge ere he would again believe. 

« He could not stay in bed. He dressed 
and slipped out of the house, beset by a 
longing for fresh air. Passing the door of 
the chamber of death he paused with his 
fingers on the handle, but he could not 
bring himself to enter, knowing what he 
would find therein. He wanted to think 
of Goldenlocks as he had been scarcely 
twenty-four hours ago; he could not bear 
to look at the mangled little body which was 
all that was left. Already it was being 
guarded by a poor Jewish man who earned 
his living by ‘‘ watching ’’ the dead. It 
seemed so cruel that the little being, who 
but yesterday had been instinct with life and 
health, should to-day be lying cold and still 
and ready for the grave! ‘the horror of it 
struck the very core of his being, and filled 
him with loathing not unmixed with dread. 

The air was warm and fragrant, and 
tempered by a refreshing breeze. It did 
him good to walk, and brought a little 
colour back to his cheeks. He made his 
way to the open moor, the only part of 
Millchester which was not overbuilt. The 
wind swept across it with an invigorating 
effect, but it could not blow the despair 
from his heart. There was only one person 
in the world who might have been able to 
comfort him, and she was away. How 
grieved she would be when she received the 
news ! 7 

He flung himself on to one of the narrow 
benches, and rested his head on his hand. 
His face looked haggard and worn, with a 
dull misery burning in the depths of the 
dark eyes. A few yards away a man was 
giving his dog a run. Philip recognised 
him as he came nearer—it was the Rev. 
Harry Vanbrugh. 

His first impulse was to get up and walk 
away, but his friend had already seen him. 
The dog came bounding towards him, and 
Vanbrugh, with a serious expression on his 
usually bright face, followed. 

‘* Morris! ’? he exclaimed softly, sitting 
down beside him and offering his hand. 
**] have heard—I met Ernstein as I came 
away from the Vicarage. I’m so sorry, 
old fellow ; I can’t tell you how I feel about 
it. He was such a dear little chap—every- 
one liked him. It is a terrible sorrow for 
you all.”’ 

His sympathy was honest, even if he did 
not express himself well. Philip sighed 
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heavily, and, staring straight in front of 
him, made no reply. He liked Vanbrugh, 
but his heart was sore; and the young 
clergyman, shocked by that expression on 
his countenance, also remained silent for 
awhile ; yet he longed to comfort his grief- 
stricken friend. 

‘* You were up all night, Phil? ’’ he asked 
at last. ‘‘ You look worn out. Poor little 
Goldenlocks must have had a bad time.’’ 

Then Philip spoke. ‘‘ A bad time?’’ he 
repeated in a stifled voice. ‘* It was tor- 
ture! You are a clergyman, Vanbrugh ; 
perhaps you can explain. A little child with 
a pure and innocent soul, who never did 
any harm in his lite, and brought sunshine 
wherever he went, to be struck down in a 
moment and tortured until he died. Oh! ”’ 
—with a shudder—‘‘ it’s so unjust, so 
wickedly cruel! It makes me revolt in 
every fibre of my being. If there is a God 
in Heaven why does He allow such things 
to happen? "’ 

It was a relief to him to put his thoughts 
into words. Vanbrugh's heart ached for 
him, and he was more pained than shocked. 
He felt sure that in his friend's spiritual 
life a crisis was at hand. 

‘* Philip, you are  soul-sick,’’ he said 
in a quiet voice. ‘1 know how you feel ; 
I was the same myself once, until I found 
Him Who is our peace. Human suffering 
is a great and awful mystery, but it should 
not drive us away from—it should draw us 
nearer to—God. I can offer you an explana- 
tion, but it is bound up with Christian 
doctrine. If I may speak freely a 
He hesitated, remembering that his com- 
panion was a Jew. 

The voung man shook his head. ‘“ It ts 
of no use,’’ he returned with a gesture of 
weariness. “* T cannot look at these things 
from vour point of view.’' 

‘‘ Have you tried? ’’ asked his friend 
with eagerness ; then added more slowly, 
‘* Well, IT will not press you; only let me 
tell you this. There are worse sufferings 
than those of the flesh. Do you think little 
Goldenlocks----his pure baby soul, one of 
the sweet flowercts in) God's garden—re- 
members the bodily pain which preceded his 
release? Is he not happier far than if he 
had reached manhood on earth to die a 
painless death, physically, but to leave the 
world with a soul stained with sin? And 
you may be sure that there was some divine 
purpose in his. suffering, for with God 
nothing is wasted. You see, we cannot 
measure these things by our human stand- 
ard; and to arraign the Omnipotent 
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Creator for the why and wherefcre of such 
great mysteries is arrogance indeed. Is it 
not better to trust Him with them, know- 
ing that He is good. All His chastening— 
even if we cannot recognise it at the time 
—is for our eternal benefit, and the result 
of His love.”’ 

‘‘ No!” said Philip impatiently. ‘* Don't 
talk about the goodness and love of God. 
Such platitudes anger me.’’ 

He rose toe his feet, a heavy cloud on his 
brow. It was his dark hour, and he must 
pass through it alone. Vanbrugh longed to 
be of service, but he knew that all his argu- 
ments would be of no avail. Beset by 
pride and despair, Philip refused to believe 
that the sun still shone, because from his 
own sky the light was obscured. Until he 
learnt submission he would remain in that 
unhappy state. His friend could only com- 
mend him to the loving mercy of God. 

The days which followed were the most 
miserable in Philip’s life. The house was 
dark and silent, the blinds being kept down 
for the whole week in accordance with Jew- 
ish usage. With the details of the inquest 
and funeral he had nothing to do, for Mr. 
Morris, aware of his son’s grief, ordered 
his nephew Montie to attend to all that was 
necessary. The whole family, seated on 
low chairs, mourned ceremonially within 
doors for a week, during which time their 
friends paid them visits of condolence. 
This was called the Shiva. Every evening 
a religious service was held in the drawing- 
room conducted by the Rev. Israel Wer- 
theim, for each of which a quorum of ten 
gentlemen to constitute A/imyan was re 
quired. It was considered ao Mitzvah 
to attend these memorial services, and, as 
a rule, more than the requisite number 
arrived. The sad circumstances of the little 
boy's death elicited sympathy from far and 
near. 

Mr. Wertheim could not help noticing 
his future son-in-law’s expression. On the 
last night of the Shiva. he drew Mr. 
Morris’s attention to it. 

‘“What’s the matter with Phil? ’’ he 
asked with concern. ‘‘ He looks horribly 
ill.’’ 

‘“ Yes, he does,’’ acknowledged the father 
sympathetically. ‘‘ I am afraid he broods 
on his grief ; he was devotedly attached to 
the poor child.”’ 

‘‘ Still he has no right to knock himself 
up. I should think a change of scene 
would do him good. Why don’t you send 
him away as soon as possible? ’' 

* Good deed. 
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‘* T suggested it this morning,’’ answered 
Mr. Morris promptly, ‘‘ but he did not seem 
to take kindly to the idea.”’ 


‘*H’m.’’? The minister beckoned Philip 
to his side. ‘*‘ What’s wrong with you, my 
lad?’’ he asked kindly. ‘‘ You don’t 


look ‘ fit.’ ’’ 

Philip tried to lighten his expression, but 
failed. ‘‘ I’m all right, thank you,’’ he re- 
turned in a low voice. ‘‘ Except that I 
can’t sleep at night.”’ 

‘‘ And why can’t you sleep at night? ”’ 

‘‘ I don’t know.’’ The answer came with 
a sigh. 

‘*] do know,’’ rejoined Mr Wertheim 
with a keen glance. ‘‘ You are allowing 
yourself to give way to your grief. That 
is nonsense, my boy, and can do no one any 
good. The Eternal—blessed be His name 
—knows best. You have no right to fret 
over what He has ordained.”’ 

Philip shook his head, but gave no reply. 

‘* Why don’t you run up to London for a 
few days? ’’ went on the minister cheerily. 
‘* There’s a little girl there longing to see 
you, I know. Mrs. Mendel knows of a 
Jewish boarding-house quite near Tavistock 
Square. A few drives with Ruby in Hyde 
Park would soon make a different man of 
you, I’m sure.’’ 

‘*T cannot go anywhere while I am in 
mourning,’’ he answered listlessly. ** Be- 
sides, I should spoil Ruby’s pleasure, and ] 
should be very sorry to do that.’’ 

In spite of his objections, however, he 
was eventually overruled. Ruby wrote 
three letters in one day begging him to 
come, and declared that she would begin to 
doubt his love if he were unkind enough to 
refuse. So he packed his portmanteau and 
went for the week-end. 

But even Ruby’s swect sympathy was 
unable to cure the distress in his soul. 


CHAPTER IX. 
é A MEMORABLE SUNDAY. 
Mm UBY was very kind. She 
>} saw that her lover had lost 
his usual vivacity; but 
with feminine tact would 
not draw his attention to 
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it, although she en- 
deavoured with = quiet 
sympathy to rouse him 
from the state of de- 


pression into which he had 
It was so unlike Philip to be 


fallen. 
despondent, that she was much concerned. 
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‘* Do you think there is anything worry- 
ing him besides the death of poor Golden- 
locks? ’’ she inquired of her aunt. Her 
brown eyes were serious, and there was a 
pucker on her brow. 


Mrs. Mendel shrugged her shoulders. 
‘““Who can say?’’ she returned enig- 
matically. ‘‘ You ought to be able to find 


out if anyone can. Perhaps he is in 
pecuniary difficulties — betting, or some- 
thing of the sort. Young men, even the 
most studious of them, will have their fling, 
you know.”’ 

But Ruby was most indignant.  ‘‘ Oh, 
auntie, I am sure it isn’t anything of that 
kind,’’ she said in  a_ shocked voice. 
‘* Montie Ernstein goes in for betting, and 
playing bridge ; but not Philip. Philip is 
good—the best fellow in the world! ”’ 

She would not have his character im- 
pugned, even by her influential aunt. She 
waited her opportunity, and asked her 
lover himself. 

‘‘ Phil, dearest, I wish you would confide 
in me,’’ she said when they were alone. 
‘Ts anything troubling you besides your 
grief for poor Goldenlocks? ”’ 

He looked up half startled, almost at a 
loss for a reply. Then he put his arms 
around her and tried to satisfy her with a 
kiss. ‘‘ If I am troubled, it is because the 
whole universe seems out of joint,’’ was his 
whispered response. ‘‘ You cannot under- 
stand, darling ; you had best leave me 
alone. Of worldly cares I have none, and 
with your love I ought to be happy indeed. 
But the death of that little lad affected me 
strangely. One does get out of line with 
philosophy and religion sometimes, I sup- 
pose.’’ 

‘* You were with him when he died,’’ she 
added sympathetically, yet with a sense of 
relief. She felt sure that time—the great 
healer—would cure him of his sorrow. 

He was brighter after that ; and Ruby, 
only too glad to note the improvement, ex- 
erted herself to the utmost to keep him in 
happier mood. During her sojourn in Lon- 
don she had been busy collecting odds and 
ends for her ‘‘ bottom drawer.’’ Her aunt 
had already presented her with many 
articles of vertu, and these she exhibited 
with an air of gratification. 

‘‘ Look, sir,’’ she commanded, taking 
out a handsome tea-set for his inspection. 
‘This is real old Sheffield plate. Auntie 
has had it put away for years. She thought 
it would come in nicely for me.”’ 

‘* Auntie is very good,’’ he observed with 
a smile. ‘‘ We shall have to get a house to 
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put all these nice things in, soon. Wait 
till the end of the year, my darling—Decem- 
ber. I am determined to stand under the 
chu p pak * with you then.”’ 

‘“*Oh, Phil, can you imagine ourselves 
married? ’’ she exclaimed with a sigh of 
happiness. And the rosy colour came and 
went in her cheeks. 

The week-end extended to a full ten 
days, after which business recalled the 
young man to the north. His visit to the 
Metropolis had undoubtedly done him good, 
and he looked more like his former self 
again. But the return to Millchester 
brought back the old problems to his mind, 
and to come back to find no Goldenlocks 
to welcome him re-opened the wound. Mir. 
and Mrs. Morris seemed to have become 
resigned to their loss, and their natural 
cheerfulness asserted itself once more. Ex- 
cept that they wore mourning, and gave up 
entertaining for a time, it would have been 
dithcult to tell that they had so recently 
been bereaved. The day-nursery had been 
turned into a music room for the girls, the 
‘* wocking-horse,’’ as well as all the other 
playthings, having been relegated to the 
box-room. 

Philip was filled with a somewhat un- 
reasonable disgust. He did not exactly 
expect his people to continue in lamenta- 
tion, but he thought they might have left 
things as they were for a time. The 
prompt removal of the rocking-horse was to 
him a slight upon the little child’s memory, 
and it hurt him that his family could for- 
get so soon. On the Sunday after his 
return, two of Montie Ernstein’s friends 
dropped in informally to spend the evening, 
and the three settled down to a game of 
solo whist in the smoke-room. Mr. Morris 
objected at first, for, being a mourner, he 
was—according to the tenets of his religion 
—unable to join; but presently he found it 
compatible with his conscience to watch 
the trio, and even went so far as to ex- 
amine the cards which lay in the ‘‘ dummy ”’ 
hand. Such hypocrisy angered Philip, who 
happened to come into the room to fetch 
a book ; and planting his hat firmly on his 
head, he marched out of the house. 

‘“Is there such a thing as truth in the 
world? ’’ he asked himself as he bounded 
along. ‘** I’m sick—sick to death of it all; 
this make-believe religion, this miserable 
Pharisaism. Judaism seems to be per- 
meated with it through and through ; one 
practises Just as much of the Jewish religion 
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as is convenient, and pretends the rest. 
Oh for a purer form of faith on which one 
could rely, or that I were insensible to this 
longing for higher things! ”’ 

He was in more need of the Great 
Physician than he knew ; he could find no 
one on earth to heal the sickness of his 
soul. 

The church bells were ringing for service 
as he pulled open the gate; and _ uncon- 
sciously his steps turned in the direction of 
the sound. The atmosphere was damp 
and somewhat cold, although it was the first 
of May; and it suddenly occurred to him 
that there was more physical comfort to be 
found indoors. Passing the © brightly- 
lighted church with its sweet organ-music 
floating out towards him, he was tempted 
to accept the unspoken invitation, and to go 
within. Moreover, he knew that this was 
the Wilsons’ church, and as he had long 
ayo promised to come and hear his friend 
preach one evening, this seemed a favour- 
able opportunity. So, on a sudden impulse 
he followed the other worshippers up the 
steps and through the red baize doors. 
Then, being respectfully reminded by the 
verger—whom he knew—his hand went 
hastily up to his head. True to his innate 
Jewish instinct, he had forgotten to take of 
his hat. 

He was shown to a pew midway up the 
aisle, and discovered the ladies of the Vicar- 
aye family seated directly in front of him. 
Clare turned round in smiling surprise and 
promptly offered him a prayer book. It 
seemed strange to her to see ‘* Rabbi Phil” 
in church. 

Philip’s mood was at first one of curiosity 
rather than devotion. The externals, such 
as the handsome electric light fittings, the 
beautifully-decorated chancel, the white- 
robed choir and the brightly-rendered music 
pleased him, and he confessed to himself 
that the Rev. Harry looked well in his white 
surplice, stole, and M.A. hood. Then he 
fell to wondering how much sincerity there 
was to be found among the congregation, 
who gave their responses with such seem- 
ing heartiness ; and if Clare Wilson really 
meant the words which fell so glibly from 
her lips. He was obliged to confess that 
there was more reverence apparent here 
than in the synagogue ; and that the beauty 
manifested in the worship. of these people 
evidently conduced to the spirit of devo 
tion. The anthem—Stainer'’s ‘* What are 
these? ’’—delighted his sensitive musical 
ear, and the pianissimo and _ pathetic 
melody, ** God shall wipe away all tears ’’—- 
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so exquisitely sung by the treble voices of 
the boys—filled him with strange longings 
which he could not suppress. The whole 
building seemed to be charged with an at- 
mosphere of peace, and he could not help 
feeling that this was indeed a sanctuary of 
God. It may only have been a momentary 
emotion stirred by the gratification of the 
senses—who can tell?—but ‘a happiness 
crept over his spirit such as he had not 
known since his little brother died. It 
seemed to him that if he could but grasp 
the inner meaning of all this praver and 
praise, he would find that for which he had 
been searching all along. For the time 
being he forgot what he knew were the 
central truths of the religion the Jews 
opposed. He remembered only that here 
was real devotion, and the sincerity for 
which he craved. 

His reverie was interrupted when the 
young curate ascended the steps to the 
pulpit, and he wondered vaguely what kind 
of a sermon he would give. At the an- 
nouncement of the text he sat upright, 
almost transfixed with astonishment. For 
the words were these :— 

‘© Jesus saith unto him, * Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known Me, Philip??” 

Now Harry Vanbrugh had had no idea 
when he prepared his sermon that his friend 
Morris would be in church to hear it. It 
happened to be the Feast of St. Philip and 
St. James, and his text had been appro- 
priately chosen from the Gospel for the day. 
But the young man beneath was so muck. 
impressed with the strangeness of the text 
that he listened with all eagerness to the 
discourse. WVanbrugh preached well, and, 
glancing through the dimness at the up- 
turned face of the young Jew, felt able to 
put additional power into’ his’ words. 
Probably no one in the congregation was 
aware of his longing to reach that one soul, 
and how his pathetic pleading was uttered 
with that same intent. 

** Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known Me, Philip?” 
Surely it was a message direct from the 
Master Himself. 

Philip gave a sigh of relief when the 
sermon came to a close. To listen to it 
had been a Strain, and it had seemed to 
him as though the eyes of the whole con- 
gregation were upon his face. Moreover, 
the words had not reached him without 
effect. He was moved in spite of himself, 
and he felt that he was treading new and 
perhaps dangerous ground. In the many 
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hypotheses he had formed in connection 
with religion, Christianity had been left out 
of account because it had always seemed 
a forbidden subject to a Jew ; but what if, 
all this time, Christ really had been with 
him, and yet he had not known Him? 
What if this prohibited creed contained the 
high spirituality for which he had sought 
so long, and sought in vain? Dare he ex- 
amine it? dare he go further into the 
matter? To prove Christ’s religion true 
would mean a veritable upheaval in his 
life. He grew cold at the thought of it, 
and the wall of prejudice rose strony within 
him. He, Philip Morris, to become a 
Christian! It was totally impossible ; the 
very idea filled him with repulsion. He 
could not, would not be Geschmatt.* 

But if Christianity were really truth, 
what then? Could he, who adored Truth, 
and had long declared his willingness to be- 
come a martyr for Truth’s sake, withstand 
it? Besides, he knew that meat and drink 
were not enough, the pleasures of life were 
not enough, even the love of his fiancée 
Was not enough ; he wanted more than all 
these things to make him truly happy. He 
had a soul ; and that soul craved for food— 
craved for it with such eager longing, that 
while he went hungry and unsatisfied he 
could know no inward peace. He was like 
a starving man, who, having bread offered 
to him, should refuse it because it was not 
of just that kind to which he had been ac- 
customed. Could he allow his fastidious- 
ness, his foolish Jewish prejudice, to make 
him refuse that spiritual bread? No, a 
hundred times no, unless it should crumble 
away beneath his touch, and he should find 
it to be but a semblance of the true bread 
after all! 

The service came to an end, and still his 
strugyle continued. Whether he should 
examine his religion, or wilfully reject it: 
that was the question which penetrated to 
the very depths of his being. The Wilsons, 
unaware of his inward perturbation, ex- 
pressed their surprise and pleasure at seeing 
him in church, and asked him how he liked 
the service. He walked home with Mrs. 
Wilson and Clare ; and replied, he knew not 
how, to their conventional remarks. Made- 
line and her lover, a few paces to the rear, 
joined them just as they arrived at the 
Vicarage gate. Vanbrugh gripped Philip’s 
hand with a tender expression in his grey 
eyes. 

“Tm so glad you were there this morr- 
ing, Morris,’’ he said simply. 

* Converted (generally used in derision). 
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‘“T don’t know whether I am glad or 
sorry,’’ returned Philip in a nervous voice. 
‘‘ But—I say, Harry—I should like to have 
some confabulation with you when you've 

ot an odd hour to spare.’’ 

‘*] shall be very glad. Shall I call for 
you on my way home this evening? You 
can come and have a cup of coffee at my 
‘4 di s.’ 9” 

‘* | would ask you to supper, Mr. Morris, 
but I know you won't eat our meat,’’ put 
in Mrs. Wilson in a tone of apology. ‘' We 
have some lobster mayonnaise, though. 
Will you come? ”’ 

Philip thanked her, and declined, not 
troubling to inform her that lobster was 
also a forbidden dish to the Jew. 

‘* Call for me as soon as you are ready,’’ 
he said to Vanbrugh. 

He was in an argumentative mood. 


CHAPTER X. 


9’ 


** LaDy ’’ CLARE. 


SPELL of warm weather 
ushered in the middle of 
May ; and Clare Wilson, 
anxious to benefit by it 
to the fullest extent, 
spent most of her time 
out of doors. Her 
mother had given her 
part—a very small part 
—of a district to visit ; 
and although she grumbled not a little at 
having to do such uncongenial work, she 
performed her duty with more or less atten- 

tion. The terraces which fell to her share 
were situate near the branch office of 

David Morris & Co. Thus it happened 
that a certain young gentleman addicted to 
the wear of patent leather boots was also 

in that neighbourhood occasionally, on busi- 
ness intent. Clare found her district visit- 
ing more attractive when, in a very short 
time, this discovery was made. 

Now Madeline wondered why her sister 
was so careful about her appearance when 
she went to take soup to old Mrs. Brown. 
The new spring hat, the lace collar, the 
light kid gloves were all in evidence. She 
might have been intending to pay an after- 
noon call instead of visiting the poor. 

‘You look too showy to go about 
Bunker’s Terrace, Clare,’’ she could not 
help remarking one day. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
vour last year’s hat is good enough to wear 
down there? ’”’ 

Clare tossed her head. 


** Fancy calling 
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a grey chip hat showy! ’’ she returned, half 
crossly. ‘* You and mother would like me 
to dress like a nun. Besides, the parish 
people take it as a compliment when you go 
to see them decently dressed. I’m not a 
dowdy, and never shall be.’’ 

Nevertheless a guilty colour suffused her 
cheeks. She knew there was an ulterior 
motive of which her sister was not aware. 
The young gentleman in the patent leather 
boots—and not the parish people—was re- 
sponsible for the new chip hat. 

She took her departure with her head 
held higkh, and at the same moment Harry 
Vanbrugh entered the room. He was due 
at a mecting in less than twenty minutes, 
but he always came into the Vicarage when 
he had any time to spare. His fiancée was 
busy with some needlework intended for 
her trousseau, and, taking up his stand by 
the open window, he watched her deft 
fingers with admiration. Then, happening 
to ylance outside, he noticed his future 


 sister-in-law’s spruce figure speeding down 


the drive. 

‘** Lady ’ Clare bent on an errand of 
mercy,’’ he remarked with a smile. ‘‘ She 
looks very charming, and seems to be in a 
great hurry. It is a wonder she isn’t afraid 
of spilling the soup.”’ 

‘‘ If she did she would ruin that light grey 
skirt,’ said Madeline severely ; ‘‘ but the 
soup is jellified, so I hope there is no 
danger. I have just been lecturing my 
sweet sister for putting on such unsuitable 
apparel to go to Bunker’s Terrace. She is 
such a little madcap, Harry ; she seems to 
grow more frivolous every day.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ responded the young clergyman 
thoughtfully, ** but I don’t think she really 
means it, dear. Itisjusther way. She has 
had neither sorrow nor discipline as yet to 
awaken her to the responsibility of life ; at 
present she 1s a little butterfly. The dis- 
cipline will come soon enough, you may be 
sure, and then she will change. I see great 
possibilities for good in Clare.”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ agreed Madeline, ‘‘ I am 
sure there is no harm in her, only that her 
prettiness makes her vain. I fancy Mr. 
Ernstein has been paying her too many 
compliments of late ; he is an incorrigible 
flirt, I am afraid.’’ 


Vanbrugh = endorsed’ that opinion. 
‘““ What a difference there is in character 
between [trnstein and Morris,’’ he re- 


marked meditatively. ‘‘ One would scarcely 
think that they were cousins. By the way, 
Lina, poor Philip is having such a hard 
time. There is discipline indeed ! ’’ 
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‘*You mean in his spiritual life. Is he 
still battling with doubt? ”’ 

‘* No, he has conquered that, thank God. 
He can find the solution to his dithculties 
only in Christ, and unless he became a 
Christian he would probably drift into 
Agnosticism; but to openly avow his 
allegiance to our Divine Master would en- 
tail such a sacrifice that the weaker part 
of his nature shrinks from it in dread. You 
see it would affect not only himself, but 
others—particularly his father and Miss 
Wertheim ; and that is where the struggle 
comes in. He says his open conversion 
would break their hearts, and that his 
fiancée would be compelled to give him up. 
Poor fellow, he is placed in a very trying 
position ; I trust he will be given strength 
to do the right.’’ 

Madeline's blue eyes were almost misty. 
‘“Oh, Harry, how dreadful! ’’ she said in 
a voice full of sympathy. ‘* They are such 
a devoted pair of lovers, and he is his 
father’s favourite child. 
Jews are very much against any of their 
number joining the Church. I wonder 
what he will do? ”’ 

‘“We must pray for him, dear,’’ re- 
sponded Vanbrugh softly, and then, glanc- 
ing at his watch, he saw that it was time for 
him to go. 

Meanwhile Clare was well on her way to 
Mrs. Brown’s. She walked quickly, an- 
xious to fulfil her errand as expeditiously 
as might be. Once at Bunker’s Terrace 
it did not take her long to inquire after 
Mrs. Brown's ailments, although the old 
woman insisted on enumerating them in 
detail, and evinced a desire to possip about 
her neighbours on either side. Clare 
warmed the soup on the gas ring, and 
offered it with not one more word than was 
necessary ; after which she drew on_ her 
delicate kid gloves once more, and uttered 
a brief farewell. Then she let herself out 
at the dilapidated front door and walked 
more slowly towards the end of the terrace. 
At the same moment a gentleman hastily 
turned the corner, and the two came face 
to face. 

‘Ha, I thought I should catch you,’’ he 
sald genially, as with a smile she held out 
her hand. ‘‘ Philip’s at the office, so I’ve 
been given my congé for to-day ; I’m off to 
London by the midnight train, you know. 
We shall be able to have a good game of 
tennis this afternoon. Isn’t it a glorious 
morning ; and, I say, how jolly you look! ”’ 
This with a glance of admiration. 

It was the grey hat. Clare laughed 
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light-heartedly. ‘‘I am = glad you think 
so,’’ she returned as he adapted his step to 
hers. ‘‘ Madeline lectured me _ before | 
came out for daring to look nice. If she 
were not going to be married I am sure 
she would be an old maid.’’ 

‘“That sounds rather like Irish,’’ re- 
marked Montie, ‘‘or is it logic? I am 
afraid your sister does not approve of such 
worldly personages as you and me, Kitten. 
I ain glad, all the same, that you are nota 
prude.’”’ 

The pet name, which was peculiar to him- 
self, pleased her, although it is not every 
girl who would take it as a compliment to 
be nicknamed after the feline tribe. The 
friendship between the two had ripened con- 
siderably during the last few weeks, the 
close proximity of the two households hav- 
ing given them opportunity for frequent 
meetings. Montie, being a lax Jew, was 
not particular as to the dietary laws, and 
readily accepted an invitation to dine at the 
Vicarage whenever it was given. — Mrs. 
Wilson, indeed, possessed scruples about 
asking him, lest she should place a 
stumbling-block in his path by causing him 
to break the Law, but he seemed so bent 
on coming that she was almost obliged to 
accept his broad hints. The idea that her 
younger daughter was the attraction never 
once crossed her mind, for to her Clare 
was still a child, and much too young to 
think seriously of love and marriage. The 
Morrises also were too much occupied with 
their own affairs to trouble themselves con- 
cerning the vagaries of Montie ; so that the 
two young people were able to indulge in 
their flippant love-making under the very 
eyes of those who, had thev been aware of 
it, would have keenly disapproved. 

It was only lately, however, that they 
had got into the habit of walking home from 
Bunker's Terrace together. Clare generally 
managed to time her visit so that it should 
take place in Mr. Ernstein’s luncheon-hour ; 
for if his business took him to his uncle's 
branch ofhce in the morning he always 
went back to the Lodge for lunch. If she 
had been a little older, and perhaps a little 
wiser, she would have thought well as to 
the expediency of being seen out of doors 
with a good-looking young man to whom 
she was not engaged ; for, as the Vicar's 
daughter, she was well known in the parish; 
and in Millchester—as in every other town 
—there were those who were ready to 
pounce upon anything which, in the slight- 
est degree, would lend itself to gossip. But 
Clare was neither old nor wise, and nodded 
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gaily to any acquaintance whom she might 
happen to meet. If people chose to talk. 
they were at liberty to do so as far as sne 
was concerned. She cared very little for 
any of them, and intended to laugh defiance 
at them all. 

‘‘T say, Kitten,’? said Montie — he 
generally prefixed his remarks in that way 
—‘‘ you've got some very swell relations 
in London, haven’t you? Whereabouts do 
they live?” 

‘‘Portman Square,’’ replied the girl 
promptly, ‘‘at least, the Leylands live 
there. My other aunt, Lady Colquhoun, 
lives in Cromwell Road, but she spends the 
greater part of her time abroad.’’ 

“Yes, I know ; and you have stayed in 
Portman Square several times, haven’t you? 
Is Lord Leyland a fairly old man? ’’ 

‘‘T think he is five years older than my 
father, so he must be about sixty-four. But 
he looks older because he is a great in- 

valid. He suffers from a weak heart.’’ 

‘‘Indeed? ’’ Montie was interested ; for 
the fact of Clare’s rich and aristocratic 
connections made her eligible as nothing 
else would have done. ‘‘ And if he were to 
die, do you think you would inherit any- 
thing under his will? ”’ 

Clare almost stopped in her walk, and 
looked up half-startled. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t 
think so,’’ she responded quickly. ‘‘ He 
has so many daughters of his own, and he 
is by no means a rich peer. Besides, if he 
left us anything at all it would go to father. 
What should I want with his money? I 
have a good home.”’ 

‘* But you will not always stay at home, 
you sweet innocent,’’ said Montie playfully. 
** You will marry and set up housekeeping 
yourself, one fine day. By the way, Kitten, 
what sort of a husband do you think I 
should make? I was left ar orphan at the 
age of ten.”’ 

It was the first time he had introduced 
the subject. Clare hesitated for a reply. 

‘* 1 mean a husband to you,’’ he added 
boldly, as no answer was forthcoming. 
‘** Don’t you think we should jog along 
very well together, Kitten? We are such 
a good-natured, easy-going pair; and we 
are very fond of each other, are we not, 
dear? ”’ 

It was a curious place for a proposal, 
but there was no one in sight. Clare 
blushed to the roots of her fair hair, and her 
heart beat fast. 

‘“ Yes, we are very fond of each other,” 
she returned tragically; ‘‘ but I don't see 
how we can ever be more to each other than 
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friends. It is the fault of cruel circum- 
stances. Do you forget that I am a 


Christian, and you a Jew?”? 

‘* Of course I don’t forget it, little goose. 
But that’s nothing. Heaps of fellows | 
know have married Christian girls. You 
will have to let old Wertheim mumble some 
Hebrew over you to make you a Jewess— 
it's just a silly farce, but it has to be done 
for the honour of our clan. You can go to 
church on Sundays just the same, and I’ll 
pretend not to know ; and even if our Jew- 
ish friends see you, they’ll pretend not to 
know, too. I’ll make it right with your 
parents, never fear. So you need not be 
afraid to say you will become engaged to 
me, dear little Clare.’’ 

The girl’s face grew troubled. ‘‘ 1 wish 
you had spoken to father and mother first, 
Montie,’’ she said diffidently. ‘* We can- 
not get married without their consent.”’ 

‘“ No, but we need not tell them just yet. 
You see Philip’s coming into the business 
has upset my plans, and I must work up a 
position betore I can ask your father to 
give you to me. It will be much better to 
wait just a little while. Let us keep our 
engagement all to ourselves, for a few 
weeks. You can keep a secret, can’t you 
dear? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ returned Clare dubiously, with 
an uneasy feeling at her heart. A secret 
engagement was not quite to her taste, 
but she had no alternative but to consent, 
knowing that if. she refused she would lose 
her lover altogether. His manner was so 
masterful that he nearly always carried his 
point, and in this case the girl’s will was 
easily conquered. When he returned from 
his next trip to the Metropolis he brought 
her a ring. 7 

But she was only able to wear it when 
she was quite alone, and the pleasure it 
would otherwise have given her was thereby 
minimised. 


CHAPTER Xl. 


AS eo Fes 
CR ae St RABBI PHIL’S AWAKENING. 


struggle had been keen, 
until, almost distracted 
by his stress of mind, 
he determined to view the question no 
longer with the cold criticism of his 
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intellect, but with the addition of the eye of 
faith. Making a complete surrender of his 
critical faculties, he allowed himself to be 
taught just as a little child; and the result 
was wonderful. 

That which in his arrogance and pride of 
mind had seemed to defy explanation now 
became simple and lucidly clear. The 
‘* know-nothing ’’ principles of Agnosticism 
were banished by the all-prevailing trust 
in the Divine wisdom, the cramping in- 
fluences of the letter of the Law were re- 
placed by the broader and higher influence 
of the Spirit which giveth life. The voices 
of the prophets—to which hitherto he had 
paid no heed—now sany to him in dulcet 
strain of the glorious Messiah Who should 
come; and Who did come, only to be 
rejected of His people, and at their hands to 
suffer death. He could see it all now—the 
Fall of man and the necessity for his re- 
demption, the preparation throughout the 
ages until the fulness of time should come, 
the expectation of the people who desired an 
earthly king, and the realisation in the 
lowly Man of Nazareth, Who was a King 
indeed, but Whose Kingdom was not of 
this world; the haughty Pharisee, who 
would have naught to do with One so 
humble, the scoffing of the multitude, the 
shouts of ‘‘ Crucify’’; the cruel death 
followed by the glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension, and afterwards the Pentecostal 
Fire; the destruction of Jerusaiem, the 
dispersion of the Jews, and lastly, the con- 
sequent sufferings of Isracl, who by the 
sweat of their brow, with persecution and 
ofttimes a dishonoured name, must work 
out their own salvation, until He come 
the second time. Oh, blind and _ foolish 
people of God, to cast behind them the 
Light of the world ! 

The revelation of these great truths was 
like the drawing aside of a veil ; Philip re- 
ceived it with humility and a joy such as 
he had never known before. Then he found 
that his intellect was satisfied as well as his 
soul. The whole world seemed new. 

But although he had been led to believe 
in Christ, he had not yet learnt the full duty 
of the Christian life. His will—at times 
perverse—was still his own, and the ego 
loomed large as the centre and pivot of his 
being. The ‘f What shall I do, Lord?” 
was felt and uttered in the first flush of his 
new-found joy ; he wanted to tell the whole 
world his good news, and to do the work 
of an evangelist, without the preparation 
necessary for so great a vocation. Then, 
when his first enthusiasm had somewhat 
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cooled, the practical side of his conversion 
presented itself, and he was brought face 
to face with a difficult question. How were 
his people to be told ? 

He had kept his spiritual experiences to 
himself from the very beginning. Religion, 
the Christian religion particularly, seemed 
too difhcult a subject to discuss with his 
father or any of his Jewish friends, who 
were ready enough with questionable 
anecdotes supposed to wittily prove the 
superiority of Judaism over Christianity, 
but who avoided any serious consideration 
of the theme. And now—now that the light 
had been poured in upon his soul, and he 
could think of the forbidden religion only 
with the deepest and most tender reverence, 
he could not bear to submit his holy faith 
to the scothng taunts of those who would 
undoubtedly ride rough-shod over all that 
he held most sacred. He knew that his 
father would not mince matters ; he would 
tell him exactly what he thought. All the 
good he had ever done in his life would be 
forgotten, the bad only would be re 
membered ; reproaches would be flung at 
him, the curse of the Law would descend 
upon him, and then. But he dared 
not send his thoughts further into the 
future ; his courage became cowardice at 
this point. 

And there was Ruby Wertheim, the sweet 
Jewish: yirl who had given him her love, 
and who trusted him as she trusted the God 
of Israel Himself. She would be return- 
ing to Millchester soon, laden with the gifts 
she had received in anticipation of her 
marriage, and the preparations for the 
wedding would proceed apace. How could 
he tell her of that which would turn her joy 
into grief ?—for he knew that even if he 
retained her love she would never be per- 
mitted to marry a converted Jew. Was he 
justified in breaking her heart for the sake 
of his religion, apart from his own feelings 
on the subject? He was ready to sacrifice 
himself, but he shrank from inflicting so 
great a blow upon the one he loved. It 
seemed so cruel that on his account she 
should be made to suffer, especially as he 
would have been ready to do anything to 
spare her a moment’s pain, had he but 
known the way. 

There was only one solution to the 
difficulty : to maintain strict secrecy, and 
delay his baptism for some time to come. 
Once married, and—after a few years—in- 
dependent pecuniarily of his relations, he 
would be free to perform the duties of 
religion in the way he chose. Ruby would 
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forgive the deception, knowing that it had 
been practised for her sake, and they would 
be too happy to allow themselves to be 
separated by any difference in crecd. But 
he knew, even while he suggested it to him- 
self, that this alternative was impracticable 

as well as dishonourable. How could a 

Jew who had become a Christian still live 

as if he were under the yoke of the Law? 

It would mean hypocrisy at every turn. 

He had already discarded his Arbah Kan- 

fus,* and no longer felt the necessity to wear 
his Tepdillin,t although in absence of mind 
he sometimes recurred to them both. The 
life and customs of a Jew were so replete 
with curious fragments of ceremonial that 
it was difficult for him to break old habits 
allat once. Indeed, he saw no reason why 
he should, unless those customs were in- 
compatible with Christian belief. He knew 
that Christ came not to destroy, but to 
fulfl the Law, and that Christianity was 
but Judaism completed and_ spiritualised. 
Therefore, so long as he was careful to 
“‘walk in the Spirit ’’ no violent wrench 
from his old customs was needed; like 
withered leaves, they would gradually drop 
of their own accord. 

But he felt that he was in an equivocal 
position with regard to his own people. He 
was beginning to stay away from the syna- 
gogue, the service of which appealed to 
him no longer. Mr. Wertheim thought the 
absence of Ruby’s voice in the choir ac- 
counted for this temporary aberration, and, 
after the third neglected Sabbath, took him 
to task for it, but in a kindly manner. 

*“ It’s too bad of you, Phil,’’ he said in 
his genial way. ‘‘ We haven't such a good 
show of men at shoolt that we can afford 
to do without you just because a certain 
little girl is away. I shail really have to 
ask Mrs. Mendel to send her home; her 
month has extended to six weeks already. 
It is quite time she came back, if it were 
only to keep up your attendance at the 
Synagogue. You naughty boy; is your 
Judaism dependent on a woman's smile? ”’ 

‘“No,’? exclaimed Philip, unable to 

answer with a jest, and the minister did not 
notice the serious expression on his face. 
He went home and wrote to his daughter 
that the young man was love-sick and 
pining for her return, since he would not 
even go to synagogue. 


_* A small garment consisting of a front and back 
piece with fringes worn by Jewish men. See Numbers 
KV. 37-41. 

+ Phylacteries. 


See Exodus xiii. 9. 
t Synagogue. 
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And Philip went to his friend and con- 
fidant, upon whose sympathy he might 
always rely. 

‘““ What do you think [I ought to do, 
Harry?’”’ he asked, with troubled eyes. 
‘‘ Mr. Wertheim is beginning to grow sus- 
picious ; he is a very shrewd man. If I 
relax my hold on the Jewish observances 
he will soon want to know the reason why. 
In any case I shall not be able to keep my 
secret very long. Someone is sure to find 
out that I am in the habit of attending 
church. In a place like Millchester one’s 
every action is known.”’ 

‘*In that case, why not make a clean 
breast of it? ’’ advised Vanbrugh seriously. 
‘“It is better to confess than to be found 
out. And after all, what can they do to 
you? You are a man, and old enough to 
have views of your own, and so long as 
you do not annoy your Jewish friends with 
those views, I cannot see why they should 
object.’”’ 

Philip sighed.  ‘*‘ You do not under- 
stand,’’ he answered sadly. ‘* If 1 were to 
declare myself an Atheist, my father would 


shrug his shoulders and call me a_ fool, 


and then he would forget all about it, and 
things would go on just the same. But a 
Christian! No, he will never condone that. 
He will disinherit me, send me away, and 
forbid me the house. Mr. Wertheim will 
approve of his action, and Ruby—dear little 
Ruby—will be lost to me for ever. I shall 
have to leave Millchester, and in disgrace. 
That is what will be done to me, Vanbrugh, 
when my secret is discovered.’”’ 

‘‘Then you have counted the cost,’’ said 
the young clergyman, much moved. ‘“‘ It 
seems very hard lines, but don’t be dis- 
couraged, old chap. Your people may not 
be so severe as you imagine ; our troubles 
are always magnificd when we look forward 
to them, you know. And even if the worst 


‘happens, you will still be more than con- 


queror. If you are called upon to make a 
great renunciation for the sake of the Truth, 
you will not be left to bear the burden of 
it alone. <A joy will come to you such as no 
man can take from you. Christ dwells in 
the hearts of self-denying men.”’ 

‘“Yes, I know,’’ said Philip eagerly. 
‘* There is no higher privilege than to suffer 
for Truth’s sake, and better men than I 
have given up all for the Cross. But 
there is one side of the question in which I 
lack confidence. Is there not such a thing 
as spiritual selfishness, strange though it 
may appear? ’’ 


Vanbrugh looked puzzled. ‘‘ Spiritual 
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selfishness,’’ he repeated 
what way do you mean ?”’ | 

The young man found it difficult to ex- 
plain himself. ‘‘ I mean this,’’ he said after 
a short pause. ‘* Am I justified in causing 
others pain for the sake of my own soul’s 
happiness? Am I justified in spoiling 
Ruby's life? She is not the sort of girl who 
can place her affections anywhere, and form 
a new attachment as soon as she is off with 
the old. She will grieve terribly, for she 
and I are true lovers, Vanbrugh. Will 
she not think my Christianity makes me 
selfish and heartless? Will she not hate a 
religion which can have that effect? Some- 
how, it seems to me that I ought to be 
willing to lose my soul rather than wound 
her heart, and cause her to think ill of 
Christ. Is it not selfish to benefit one’s 
soul at such a cost? ’’ 

Vanbrugh shook his head. ‘‘ You are 
wrong, Philip,’’ he answered solemnly. 
‘* You must make the renunciation, not 
alone for your own soul’s good, which 
would indeed be selfish, but for the glory of 
Christ. If you are called upon to witness 
for Him, everything else must go—house, 
brethren, sisters, father, mother, wife, 
children or lands—as He Himself has said. 
Don’t you see, Philip, you live in the 
present ; you can see only your present 
distress, and know not what is to come. 
But God knows your entire life, and if you 
yield your whole self to Him, you may be 
assured that all things will work together 
for good, even though it seems impossible 
to you now. I am absolutely certain, as I 
have said before, that God does not permit 
a waste of suffering. Even if, by your con- 
version, your father and your fiancée are 
compelled to suffer, it will not be in vain. 
We may be sure that there is some Divine 
purpose through it all, which, I am con- 
vinced, you will know some day—perhaps 
not in this life, but in the oné to come. Re- 
member the offering up of Isaac, and God 
will give you faith.”’ 

He spoke with deep feeling, and the 
young man knew from that moment that he 
was right. There must be no juggling with 
his conscience where so great a matter was 
concerned. 

But Ruby, his beloved, to whom he had 
made such solemn betrothal vows—and his 
father, to whom he was now an only and 
doubly-beioved son! They were indeed his 
Isaac, and the sacrifice was great. He 
could only pray for faith and strength to 
bear it, for, look where he would, he could 
find no historic ram to take their place. 


Slowly. ‘‘ In 
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\ ez ate them for life. His 
QW? secret seemed to rise 


up like a great storm- 
cloud to cover them, and he felt that at any 
moment the cloud might burst. If only 
she had not been the minister’s daughter, 
he might have cherished some hope ; but he 
knew that all Jewish Millchester, as well as 
her father, would be up in arms at the idea 
of her marrying a converted Jew. More- 
over, she probably shared the prejudice her- 
self, and only her great love would help 
her to overcome it. He could imagine 
how she would shrink from him when he 
informed her of his changed views. 

But at present she had no idea of he 
lover’s perturbation of mind. She thought 
he looked much improved in health, and 
the dumb expression of grief had gone from 
his eyes. Even when they visited litte 
Goldenlocks’ grave in the Jewish cemeter 
together he bore the ordeal a great deal 
better than she had expected. He wa: 
sad, but not rebellious. The universe—to 
him—seemed no longer out of joint. 

She made some melancholy remarks 4s 
they came away, but her natural joyousness 
soon asserted itself. She was so glad to 
be home again that the gladness shone out 
of her eyes, and she was more winsome than 
ever. Her disposition was always a con- 
tented one, and her desires were few. Her 
love for her father and Philip seemed to 
fill her life. 

‘Do you know, Phil, I feel ever so much 
older since my visit to London,’’ she said 
with one of her bright smiles. ‘‘ I think tt 
must be because I am engaged. Auntt’s 
friends made such a fuss of me just be- 
cause I wear your ring on my third finger. 
It does give one an important kind of feel- 
ing to be the betrothed of a dear boy like 
you.” | 
" * Am Ia dear boy? ’’ he asked with a sad 
note in his voice. ‘' You think too highly 
of me, Ruby. I am not worthy of your 
love.’’ 

‘* Yes, you are,’’ she responded promptly. 
‘Of course you are. How dare you con- 
tradict me, sir? When we are married——"' 
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But he interrupted, and would not let her 
finish her sentence. ‘‘ When we are 
married.”’ The words struck a chill to his 
heart. He changed the subject, and talked 
volubly of something else. He could not 
bear her to discuss the happy event which 
could never take place. He felt like a 
surgeon with the knife in his hand. The 
wound must be made, and the sooner it were 
done the better ; but he could not bring him- 
self to begin what he knew would cause her 
so much pain. If he had loved her less, if 
she had been other than she was, it would 
not have been so difficult ; but she was one 
of those sweet, trusting beings whom it 
seems almost wicked to offend. The 
thought of how she would receive his con- 
fession almost unmanned him, and he felt 
that he could not tell her by word of mouth. 
Two days later he was sent to a neighbour- 

ing town on business. He made up his 
mind to write from there. 

Quite unconscious of the sword which 
hung over her head, Ruby resumed _ her 
social responsibilities as the Rev. Israel 
Wertheim's daughter. There were no poor 
in her father’s congregation to be visited, 
but the rich people demanded her attention, 
and there were many duties which, as there 
was no Mrs. Wertheim, fell to her share. 
She performed them all with a zest which 
Was yood to see. 

Most beautiful of all was her deyotion to 
her father. The new tie she had formed in 
no wise detracted from the affection she had 
always bestowed on him; indeed, she felt 
that now, more than ever, was this duty 
hers. She was honestly glad that her lover 
had decided to live so near when they were 
married. She would still have her father 
under her especial care. 

She had just returned from one of her 
duty calls, and they were having tea. Mrs. 
Gambitski had made some of her far-famed 
butter cakes ; and Ruby, who possessed a 
healthy appetite, partook of them with en- 
joyment. Whilst she was pouring out a 
Second cup of tea the postman’s knock re- 
Sounded through the house. 

‘‘ For me,’’ she said eagerly, as she put 
tIhe teapot down. ‘‘I am nearly sure it is 
a letter for me! ”’ 

_ ““ It is,’’ returned Mr. Wertheim, taking 
it from the maid. ‘‘ What ever does he 
want to write for when he went away only 
yesterday, and you’ve already had a wire? 

Get on with the butter-cakes, Ruby, of 

I shall eat them all. The letter will keep.”’ 

‘* Oh, father, you cold-blooded crea- 
ture!’’ she exclaimed laughingly, as she 
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wrested the missive from his playful grasp. 
She cut open the envelope, and extracted 
two shects of closely-written note paper. 
That he should write such a long letter was 
Surprising, since his epistles, even when 
they had been parted for some time, were 
affectionate, but bricf. The girl scanned 
the first few lines with eayerness, a happy 
glow on her face. Then she turned over 
the first page, and her hand trembled ; and 
reading still further she could not suppress 
a stifled cry. Her father glanced up in 
astonishment, which was quickly turned to 
dismay, for on Ruby’s face there crept a 
chill expression which he could not under- 
stand. The light died out of her eyes, the 
colour from her cheeks. She looked as if 
she had received a blow, and she was un- 
used to the hard knocks of the world. She 
felt dazed and stunned, and although she 
hxed her eyes on the pictures on the opposite 
wall, she saw nothing save the ghost of a 
great disappointment. 

“Ruby!” exclaimed her father with con- 
cern, *“‘ what has he written to upset you? 
What ts it dear? ’’ 

He would have taken the letter from her 
trembling grasp, but she could not bear 
that he should read it yet. There were so 
many tender regrets in it, so many ex- 
pressions of love which were meant for her 
eyes alone. His religion had taken away 
his allegiance, but it had not robbed her of 
his love. 

‘Something dreadful has happened! ’”’ 
she said, as soon as she could control herself 
sufhciently to speak. ‘‘ My—my engaye- 
ment 1s, or must be, broken off. I can 
never marry Philip now.’”’ 

Mr. Wertheim rose from the table in 
agitation. ‘* But, my child, what has 
happened? ’’ he asked, his anger rising 
against the absent lover. ‘‘ Is he tired of 
you already? ”’ 

‘*Oh, no!” she answered forcibly, the 
tears springing to her eves. ‘‘ He loves 
me, he says he will always love me. But 
I can never marry him; he—he has dis- 
graced us all.”’ 

Mr. Wertheim paced the room. ‘‘* Good 
Heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what do you 
mean, child? Philip Morris a disgrace? 
No, I can't believe it. I have known him 
since he was a boy—as honest as the day, 
as noble a fellow as one could find. What 
has he done—forged a cheque, or something 
of that kind? ”’ 

She shook her head. ‘* Worse than that. 
If he had forged a cheque, he could repent 
and be forgiven. But what he has done can 
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never be forgiven. Father, Philip—Rabbi 
Phil—has become a Christian. Philip a 
Christian! Oh, I can scarcely realise it 
yet!’ 

She buried her face in her hands, and her 
form shook with heavy sobs. She knew her 
lover well cnough to be sure that he would 
never go back from the views which he had 
expressed, and that the calamity which had 
overtaken them was _ irretrievable. Her 
sweet love-dream had been but a dream 
after all ; and for the brief happiness which 
she had enjoyed she would have to pay a 
heavy price. Philip an apostate meant that 
all communication with his Jewish friend: 
must cease. There was no crime in the 
Jewish category of greater magnitude than 
his. 

The minister insisted on reading the 
letter, that he might know exactly how 
matters stood. He read it twice, and the 
cloud deepened on his brow. He _ had 
laughed when his daughter had told him, 
but the laugh had contained no mirth. Hz 
recognised the sorrow which Philip’s action 
would bring upon those who loved him, and 
his heart burned with indignation for his 
beloved child. 

‘“My darling, you must be brave, and 
cast this man from your affection,’’ he said, 
with the foreign accent which increased 
when he was greatly moved ; but Ruby wept 
on and could not be consoled. She knew 
her duty in the matter, and would not 
hesitate to do it ; but at the present moment 
she felt she must let her grief have sway. 

At last he kissed her quietly and took up 
his hat. Ruby raised her head wearily, and 
dried her eyes. ‘‘ You won’t be long, will 
you, father dear? ’”’ she said with a pathetic 
glance. ‘‘ Are you going to—the Lodge? ”’ 

“Yes, I am going to interview the father 
of this fine young ‘ Christian,’ ’’ he returned, 
his face still pale with anger. ‘‘ I must hear 
what Mr. David Morris has to say.”’ 
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was the consequence, and Mr. Wertheim 
found him in bed with a hot water bottle, 
although it was a warm day in May. Un- 
like the gentle girl who grieved over her 
lover’s conversion, yet would not reproach 
him, he did not weep. He cursed instead, 
almost beside himself with rage. The girls 
forsook him in terror, and even his wile 
felt chary of coming near. Never had they 
seen the usually good- -tempered master of 
the house in such a passion before. 

When the minister made his appearance, 
however, his vocabulary of expletives was 
well- -nigh exhausted, and he lay back on the 
pillows lachrymose and mournful. 

‘““What have I done that the Almighty 
should afflict me so heavily? ’’ he asked, 
when the first expressions of grief and 
horror had been exchanged. ‘* One son— 
my Benjamin —-dead; and the other son 
worse than dead. What have I done that 
I should be able to leave no boy to say 
Kaddush* for me when 1 am gone? 1, 
who have kept the Holy Law and _ lived 
honourably all the days of my life! Woe 
is me! Would to God that I had never 
been born! ”’ 

‘“ Nay,’’ said the minister in a tone of re- 
proof. ‘‘ Do not complain. What says 
the Talmud? ‘ Throw not stones into the 
well from which thou hast quenched thy 
thirst.’ Life has held many good things for 
thee, my friend ; some trouble must come to 
us all. The Almighty has never blessed me 
with a son.”’ 

‘‘ Better so, than that he should grow up 
to be Geschmatt,’’+ rejoined Mr. Morris 
bitterly. ‘If 1 had only known that this 
madness was coming to my Philip I might 
have stopped it in time. Cursed be the day 
when we came to live here! I was always 
afraid of those Vicarage people next door.” 

Mr. Wertheim) glanced through the 
window to see the younger Miss Wilson 
parting from Montie Ernstein. ‘** Philip 
has evidently been under strong influence 
of some kind, ’’ he said thoughtfully. ‘* We 
must give him a good talking to, and try 
to drive this nonsense out of him. After all 
he is not a bad lad, you know, and 1 be- 
lieve he loves my Ruby. Surely he will not 
be so mad as to give her up for a mere 
creed? He is quite young enough to change 
his views a dozen times before he arrives 
at a settled opinion on the religious ques- 
tion.’ 

‘It is just the young ones 
the most headstrong on such 


who = are 
subjects,” 


* Prayer for the dead recited by male mourners. 
+ Converted. A term used in derision. 
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returned Mr. Morris hopelessly. ‘* This is 
a terrible schlcemazzle * for me.’”’ 

Philip came back the next day, ready to 
face the matter out. His heart beat fast as 
the cab drew up before the door, but he had 
received a fresh access of spiritual strength 
and felt unafraid. His stepmother was in 
the dininy-room, and received him without 
the usual kiss of welcome. No word was 
said, but they both felt the more. The at- 
mosphere seemed charged with a heavy air 
of constraint. 

He carried his portmanteau up to his 
room, wishing that the dreaded interview 
with his father were over, and wondering 
if it would have been better to have informed 
him verbally instead of by letter. Then he 
went over to the mantelpiece. where the 
pictured face of his sweetheart smiled down 
upon him in greeting. Poor little Ruby! 
It was like stabbing his own heart to have 
to give her pain. 

Iie had no idea that his father was unwell, 
and made sure that he would be at the ofhice 
as usual. Passing the door of the best bed- 
room he was surprised, therefore, to hear 
Mr. Morris’s voice. At that moment a 
maid appeared through the doorway to in- 
form him that the master requested his 
presence within. 

He found his father sitting up in dressing 
gown and slippers, and looking as if he had 
had no sleep. Vera was in the room, and 
had evidently been attending to his corre- 
spondence, but as soon as she had silently 
greeted her brother she withdrew. There 
was an awkward silence when the door 
closed behind her, and Philip stood like a 
criminal awaiting judgment. But unlike a 
criminal, a calm peace filled his soul; he 
felt as if he were close under the shadow 
of the Cross ; and, feeling this, he knew no 
fear. 

He was totally unconscious of the new 
dignity which expressed itself in his mien 
and shone out of his deep eyes. His father 
saw it, and wondered ; and the violent. in- 
vective he had meant to hurl at him froze on 
his lips. Instead, he spoke in a low voice 
of entreaty, beseeching and imploring his 
son by the love he bore him, and for the 
honour of the family, to remain within the 
fold. 

‘© Believe what you please, but keep it to 
yourself,’’ he urged with fervour. ‘* Don’t 
do anything rash; do not be hurried into 
baptism before you realise what you are 
about. Think what it means to be cast off 


* Misfortune. 
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from your own people, Philtp—not to be 
allowed Jewish burial at the last; to be 
spurned as an outcast by those who have 
hitherto respected you, to bring despair 
upon the whole family, and all for the sake 
of a mere phantom creed. Oh, my son, 
my son, how can you do it? Where is the 
Fifth Commandment—your love, your duty: 
To break your father’s heart ! ”’ 

He rested his face on his hand, and with- 
out giving the young man time to answe:. 
continued in a more impassioned tone: 
‘“You have pledged your troth to a dea 
girl who has given you her affection, and 
placed her whole happiness in your hanes. 
Do you think it a manly thing to do, te 
throw her over at the last moment, and 
make her the talk of the town, the object o 
everyone’s pity?’ Philip) winced. “I! 
that is your religion, I must confess I dont 
think much of it, Philip. ‘ Good deeds a‘ 
better than creeds,’ says the Talmud. ‘eo 
must have a strangely perverted idea as t 
what is right, since love and duty count fo 
nothing at all.”’ 

‘“You do not understand, father,’ su 
the youth in a voice of grief. ‘' Do you 
think it costs me nothing to have to hu 
those who are dear to me, and to break of 
my engagement with the woman I love! 
I assure vou that this is no mere whim, 10 
foolish impulse of the moment; nor do I for 
get the duty I owe to you, and all thos 
who have the claim of relationship upon mé. 
But there is One Who has a still higher 
claim, and though He should call me to th 
very scaffold I cannot disobey. — Father. 
dear father, believe me that I shall sufie 
as much as you ; but I am convinced, | a= 
absolutely certain, that in the sight ¢ 
Heaven I am doing right. Some day ye! 
will know that I could not have acted other- 
wise, and Ruby ’’—his voice broke—"* Rub 
will know too. Until then I must bear the 
reproach and the shame. Oh, father, @& 
not believe I think lightly of your love, 0 
that Iam an undutiful son. I would give up 
my life, my happiness for you, but my sou. 
is not mine to give. It belongs to Ore 
Who owns it by right of purchase, and wher 
He commands me to come forth in Hs 
name I must obey.” 

Mr. Morris beat an impatient tattoo of 
the arm of the chair. ‘‘ You have studieé 
too hard and too long, Phil,’’ he said, not 
meeting his gaze. ‘* Your theology has 
affected your brain.”’ 

‘* Paul, thou art beside thyself > much leart 
ing doth make thee mad.’’ It was the old 
remark of Festus modernised. 
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Then Mr. Morris's patience gave way, and 
he became angry again. 

‘* Understand, Philip,’? he said sternly, 

‘if you persist in this foolery, this roof can 
shelter you no longer ; nor can you continue 
to occupy a position in the firm of David 
Niorris & Co. It will be my bounden 
duty to forget that I have a son ; indeed, I 
would rather see you dead than a Meshu- 
ynad.* By this mad act you will forfeit 
your patrimony as well as your father’s 
love. I will have no communication whatso- 
ever with a converted Jew.”’ 


‘* But, father,’’ burst in the young man. 


ampetuously, ‘‘ what have I done that you 
should be so hard? Is it a crime to be true 
to one’s convictions? My = religion will 
make no difference to me unless it makes 
me a better man, and I shall certainly not 
annoy our Jewish friends by seeking to force 
it upon them. I am just the same Philip 
with the same aspirations and affections. 
Surely you will not turn me away on account 
of my creed? ”’ 

But Mr. Morris remained implacable. 
‘Amongst us there is no crime greater 
than to lose caste,’’ he said in the same 
voice. ‘* The offence is not punishable by 
law, but it bears the same relation as a 
debt of honour to a legal debt. If you were 
inclined to depreciate the importance of your 
action before, you can realise it now.  Be- 
come a Christian, and you leave this house 
for ever, an Outcast and a pauper. I will 
give you a full week to consider the matter ; 
and now—I am tired. You can go.”’ 

He closed his eyes wearily, and Philip, 
lingering for a moment in indecision, walked 
sadly out of the room. Downstairs his 
stepmother awaited his coming with some 
Inward trepidation. 

“Well? ’’ she said coldly. 

faced your father’s anger. 
going to do? ’”’ 
_ ““ My duty,’’ he answered quietly. ‘‘ It 
iS a hard one, but though it costs me all 
I have in the world, I must do it. I leave 
this house on Tuesday—a week to-day.’’ 

She drew a deep breath of surprise, and 
then her heart melted. ‘‘ Oh, Philip, don’t be 
rash! '' she implored, the tears rising to her 
ewes. “' Remember, your father is not 
strong, and he has only just recovered from 
the shock of losing the poor little boy you 
loved. Another heavy sorrow might be 
fatal. If you cannot alter vour belief, why 
not wait a few years before you join the 
Church, until—until—oh, you know what I 


‘You have 
What are you 
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mean. Your father is so delicate. Do not 
hasten his end.”’ 

‘*God forbid that I should!’’ he ex- 
claimed fervently. ‘‘ I would do anything 
to spare him a moment’s pain. If it were 
anything else—politics, for instance, or 
ambition, or even love—I would renounce 
it at his wish. But religion—Christ’s 
reigion—I_ cannot renounce that. My 
duty is so clear within me: to go forward, 
to join His Church without delay.”’ 

‘* And you will give up home and people, 
and money, and love,’’ Mrs. Morris said 
musingly. ‘* You must be either a great 
saint or a great fool. How can you let 
Montie step into your shoes and become 
your father’s partner in your place? That 
will just suit his lordship ; he will make the 
most of his opportunity, you may be sure. 
And Ruby? But you have lost her in any 
case, I suppose. Oh, Phil, I believe if my 
poor little Goldenlocks had been alive, you 
would never have been able to do this thing. 
You loved fim, you could not have said 
good-bye to him for ever. Philip, fer 
Goldenlocks’ sake oe 

Her eyes were eloquent with mute appeal. 
Philip gave vent to a heavy sirh, but his 
countenance lightened at the thouyht of his 
little brother. ‘‘ Little Goldenlocks’ death 
was the indirect cause of my conversion,’’ 
he said slowly. ‘‘ You do not understand, 
mater. But it is equally hard to have to 
give up you and father and my sisters and 
—and—Ruby, whom I tove. I am not 
doing’ it out of choice.”’ 

They might have argued the whole day 
but without avail. It was impossible for 
Mrs. Morris—or any of Philip’s people—to 
understand his standpoint, and she could 
only give up the attempt with a feeling 
akin to disgust. Leaving her to meditate 
on his secession, he went forth to visit 
Ruby. He knew that the interview would 


be a painful one, but he felt that he must 


see her and explain. Moreover, he loved 
her, and the longing to hear her gentle 
voice and feel the plow from her soft eyes 
was irresistible. Taking his courage in 
both hands, he walked over to the minister’s 
house and rang the bell. 

His summons brouyht Mrs. Gambitski to 
the door. She opened it not more than six 
inches, and kept her hand on the latch. 
Miss Wertheim? Yes, she was at home, 
but she did not intend to receive visitors 
to-day. She had a very bad headache, not 
having slept all night. 

Usually Philip went straight in without 
any parley, and he keenly felt the rebuff. 
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‘*T am sure Miss Ruby will see me if you 
tell her that I am here,’’ he said in a hurt 
voice. ‘‘ Won’t you let me come in? ”’ 

The housekeeper shook her head. ‘‘ My 
orders were not to admit you, Mr. Philip,’’ 
she said inexorably. ‘‘ You had better write 
what you have to say. Wait a moment 
though,’’ she added as he was about to 
turn away. ‘‘ There is a little parcel for 
you ; I was going to bring it round to you 
myself, but you can take it if you like.”’ 

And without asking him inside she hastily 
fetched a diminutive box neatly wrapped up 
in white paper. Philip thanked her, and, 
raising his hat, descended the steps without 
another word. He knew only too well what 
the tiny box contained. It was Ruby’s en- 
gagement ring. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
; se . FAREWELL. 


>. HE week which followed 
. was a painful one for 
all concerned. Philip 
went to the office as 
usual, but the principal 
business was entrusted 
to Montie’ Ernstein, 
/ and Mr. Morris spoke 
oe to his son no more 
than was _ absolutely 
necessary. At home the same strained 
relations were maintained, and the young 
man knew that he was considered to be in 
disgrace. Even his own sister Vera avoided 
his company, and shunned him as if his 
very presence were contaminating. Montie 
alone was yenial, probably in joyful antici- 
pation of the future. The obstacle to his 
success was about to be removed; which 
fact, in spite of a genuine reyard for his 
cousin, superseded the regret he would 
otherwise have felt. But his cheerfulness 
evoked no response from the other members 
of the household. A general air of de- 
pression had settled upon the Lodge. 
Philip spent all his spare time with Harry 
Vanbrugh, the only man he could call friend 
at this crisis. The young curate had just 
been appointed to a living in a_ pleasant 
suburb of London, and his marriage with 
Madeline Wilson was fixed to take place 
six weeks hence. The matter was decided 
so promptly that everyone was taken by 
surprise ; and even Vanbrugh himself could 
scarcely realise that his departure was so 
close at hand. 
‘You must pitch your tent near us, 


Oh, I am so glad.”’ -, 
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Morris,'’ he said when a discussion arose 
as to the young man’s future. “If you 
have to leave Millchester, there is no place 
like London in which to make your way. 
It seems to me quite providential that | 
should be called there just at this time. 
You will not be totally friendless, you 
know ; you can alw iys come to us.”’ 

‘It will be a treat for us to have a Mill- 
chester friend in London,’’ added Madeline, 
anxious to second her future husband's i- 
vitation. ‘‘ We shall be strangers in a 
strange parish, you know ; the suburb and 
church are comparatively new. You vil 
come and see us very often, won't you, 
Philip? You will be welcome at any 
time.’’ 

Philip glanced into the happy faces ol 
two lovers satisfied, and smiled. ‘You 
are both very kind,’’ he returned as brightly 
as he could. ‘‘ You will find me waiting on 
the doorstep of your new Vicarage when 
you arrive. It will be a real happiness '0 
be able to go and see you both. At present, 
though, my plans are totally unsettled. 
have no idea where I shall go, or what | 
shall do.”’ 

‘There is no chance of your father r 
lenting?’’ asked Harry wistfully. : 

‘None whatsoever. He has scarce} 
spoken to me since Tuesday. I believe his 
love for me is already dead.’”’ i" 

Madeline: glanced at him with thu 
‘It is very sad,’’ she said feelingly. —* 
I feel sure, somehow, that if you 6° ap 
trusting, all will come right in time. wip’ 
you are to be baptised to-morrow, Philip’ 


he answered with awe in Nis Voice. | or 
that step is taken my nex life will ie 
indecd. It will be the turning-pommt "© 
career.”’ ne and 
His eyes deepened at the thoug 2 
the cloud was lifted from his an th 
he were obliged to suffer fot MS,° R 
his joy would be equally great 
his friends, and went home to p* 
the great ordinance which would © 
istered to him ; and when the da’ ‘ 
it found him ready to make his vor ood 
felt himself, in very truth, a child f & one 
He informed none of his pec? ae 
ferring to keep that Sunday as 3 ach 
peace. In spite of the heartache t 
had oppressed him during the pat sabia 
was one of the happiest days h? "or. 
spent. The peace which passeth ¥ sade 
standing filled his soul, and he W4> . F 
strony to endure. With a clearnes 


‘* Yes, to-morrow ae the great day; 
I 
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iat Ss only in exalted moments, 
present ae to look beyond the stress of 
reflection te and to see the dim 
pater ae the brightness beyond. 
and his ee he was intensely human, 
See hic eda) were no less keen. To 
to look hi r shrink from him and refuse 
eter m in the face pained him to the 
at filial a from his childhood his sense 
an uty had been strong. He followed 
ener Out with a hungry look in his eyes, 
eS yet unable to make peace. It 
ee ave been difficult to say who 
os the more—father or son. The 

Se of a hopeless and irreparable breach 
was common to both. 
an the absence of Ruby left a void 

ich nothing else could fill. Philip had 
ad one Stormy interview with the minister, 
ut she herself had made no sign. Her 
silence grieved him more than any number 
of reproachful letters. It showed that 
she was able to renounce all thought of him 
at will. 

He returned from the evening service to 
nd the house unusually silent. His people 
were evidently out for the evening, and al- 
Most relieved at their absence he went off 
to the smoke-room for a book. To his 
Surprise he found, on switching on the 
electric light, that the room was occupied. 

Is father was sitting there alone in the 
dark. 

Abashed, he turned uncomfortably away, 
ut Mr. Morris beckoned him to his side. 

Philip,’? he said in a voice which 
Sounded strangely tender. ‘‘ Rabbi Phil.’’ 

Mr. Morris looked suddenly old and grey; 
and the appeal in his eyes was intense. 
he young man turned off one of the lights 
and approached the chair, his emotions 
Stirred by the sound of the familiar nick- 
name, 

‘Yes, father,’’ he responded gently, ‘I 
am here. ’’ 

There was a long pause, and in the dark- 
ness and the silence each sought to read 
the other’s soul. They had been all in all 
to each other ever since Philip’s mother’s 
death, and such ties cannot be severed in a 
moment, or by a hasty word. To Mr. 
Morris Philip had been a source of pleasure 
from his birth, and he had watched him 
grow from childhood to manhood with a 
pride which gave an added sweetness to his 
Ife. ‘‘ My Phil’? was the best son, the 
noblest lad in the town ; ‘‘ My Phil’’ could 
do no wrong. And now 

‘' Philip,’? he said with sudden eager- 
ness, ‘‘ are you still my son? ”’ 
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‘Father? ’’ The young man glanced 
at him questioningly, not quite understand- 
ing his words. 

“Are you still my son? ’’ repeated Mr. 
Morris slowly.  ‘‘ Have you decided to 
have done with this nonsense? Philip, 
it is not yet too late. Bury this alien 
creed in the grave of the past follies of your 
youth, and Mr. Wertheim has promised 
me that not a soul in the town shalt know. 
Take a fresh vow—a life vow—of allegiance 
to our faith, and Ruby may still be yours. 
Oh, my boy, if you bring this disgrace upon 
me, I shall never be able to hold up my 
head again. For my sake, for Ruby’s 
sake, for God’s sake, give up this mad idea 
of joining the Church. See how I humble 
myself to plead with you—I, who have the 
right to expect your respect and obedience 
as my due. It is because you are my 
favourite child, my firstborn son. Oh, how 
can you wilfully strike this cruel blow, 
to change all my bright hopes for you into 
the most terrible disappointment that ever 
a parent received? I do not believe you 
can do it. Have you a heart of stone? ”’ 

It was painful to see the usually un- 
demonstrative man _so_ strongly moved. 
Philip stood with bent head, his heart ach- 
ing with sympathy and expanding with 
love. If only he could make his father sur- 
vey the question from his own point of view 
—but this was impossible. 

*“ Dear father, you will not believe that 
my love and duty are still yours,’’ he 
reiterated fervently; ‘“‘ but it is true. I 
would do anything to save you pain, and it 
is the greatest grief in the world to me that 
my duty to you clashes with my duty to 
God. But take a vow of allegiance to 
Judaism I cannot ; renounce Christianity I 
cannot. The religious question for me has 
been decided for ever. In the presence of 
three witnesses I was baptised to-day.’’ 

‘* Baptised to-day !’’ Mr. Morris sprang 
from his seat in horror, the purple veins 
standing out like cords on his brow. In 
his troubled mind the dreaded contin- 
gency had occupied a place, but he had 
not thought that it) would occur so soon. 
This was the worst that could happen ; and 
the last vestive of his hope was taken away. 
His pleading was now changed to cursing ; 
and in the most solemn language he in- 


voked in Hebrew the wrath of Heaven 
against his son. To have to listen to it 
made Philip shudder, and with beating 


heart he breathed a silent prayer to counter- 
act it. But still more did he feel it when 
his father began to recite the prayers for 
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the dead. It was like the sounding of his 
death-knell ; he recognised the significance 
of the words. 

‘‘ Father! ’’ he exclaimed with a stifled 
sob. ‘*I am not dead; I live! You may 
curse me and disown me, but I shall al- 
ways love you; I shall always be your 
son! ”? 

Mr. Morris paused in his’ chanting. 
““No!’” he cried passionately. ‘‘ IT have 
no son! He who was once my child leaves 
this house to-morrow morning, and never 
do I wish to see his face again. This is 
the end. Now go! ”’ 

But Philip stood immovable, a dull agony 
burning in his eyes. He could not bear to 
part in anger, nor could he realise that this 
was to be their last farewell. 

‘“Go!”’ repeated his father with a com- 
manding gesture. ‘‘ To breathe the same 
air as a Aleshumad stifles me. You are at 
liberty to spend the rest of the evening 
with your dear friends next door, and to- 
morrow you will take your departure be- 
fore I am down. Your commission for 
the past week will be paid to you by Montie 
Ernstein ; I wish to see you no more. And 
now for the third time, go! ”’ 

And as if impelled by some outside force 
Philip went. At the door he lingered; the 
dejected figure turned eastwards for prayer, 
the pale face under the velvet cap impress- 
ing itself indelibly upon his brain. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he staygered down 
the stairs, and out of the house. As usual, 
when he was in any way distressed, he 
craved for air. He felt stunned, dazed, and 
for the time being his grief was held in 
abeyance. Not now, with his father’s 
curse still ringing in his ears, could he 
fully experience the weight of the cross 
he was called upon to bear. It would be 
afterwards, when the excitement was over, 
and he was obliged to settle down to a 
humdrum life, alienated from his people. At 
the present moment he could not realise 
that he had parted from his father for 
ever. He informed himself of it over and 
over again, but his brain refused to assimi- 
late the fact. 

He did not go into the Vicarage, as his 
father had suggested. He walked straight 
ahead, the cool breeze fanning his heated 
brow. He had so much to think of, so 
much to plan out. Now that the blow had 
actually fallen, he was brought face to face 
with the grim realities of life. On the 
morrow he would be cast forth, with, at 
the most, fifty pounds in his possession 
in addition to his personal belongings. He 


was an Oxford man, with some amount of 
business experience. It might, or might 
not, be easy for him to obtain a berth. 

So engrossed was he in his thoughts that 
he scarcely heeded whither he was going. 
From force of habit, however, his steps 
had led him towards Carlyon Road. Arrived 
at the minister’s house, he paused in in- 
decision ; then on a sudden impulse, and 
for the last time, rang the bell. 

He was more fortunate this time. A 
light step in the hall within, and the door 
was opened wide. Hearing a smothered 
exclamation, Philip looked up to encounter 
the gaze of two intensely sad brown eyes. 
His perseverance had been rewarded ; it 
was the dear one herself. 

‘*T am leaving Millchester,’’ he said 
rapidly. ‘‘I have only come to say good- 
bye. I couldn’t go away without seeing 
you once more—oh, Ruby, I couldn’t! 
Let me come in for a few minutes, will you? 
It is the last time!’ 

There was something in his voice which 
acted as a compelling power. The girl 
knew that she was disobeying her father’s 
commands, but she felt unable to exert her 
will, and without a word led the way to the 
little room which adjoined the back of the 
hall. She looked pale and weary, and the 
tears came into her eyes as he took both 
her hands in his. 

‘“Oh, Philip, Philip! ’’ she exclaimed 
softly, with sorrow, reproach, and dis- 
appointment all blended in her tone. And 
then, releasing herself from his grasp, she 
sat down by the little table, and sobbed as 
if her heart would break. 

There is a saying in the Talmud that 
““men should be careful lest they cause 
women to weep, for God counts their 
tears.’’ To Philip it was agonising to wit- 
ness his swectheart’s grief. She had al- 
wavs been so full of life and merriment that 
to see her with tear-stained countenance 
and heavy eyes was something new indeed. 
Placing his hand lightly on her shoulder he 
endeavoured to comfort her in all the en- 
dearing terms in his vocabulary. At this 
moment the specious reasoning which had 
come to him in the form of a temptation 
again assailed his mind. Would it not have 
been worth while to lose his spiritual hfe for 
the sake of this dear woman, and in losing 
it to find it again? 

‘Ruby, my dearest,’’ he said tenderly, 
‘do you care so much? You did not 
answer my letters, and I thought you didn’t 
care at all. But I felt I couldn’t go away 
and leave you without a word. You must 
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think me such a miserable wretch to treat 
you as I have done, but if I had had any 
idea of becoming a Christian three months 
ago I would never have asked for your 
love. It all came about so strangely—aiter 
poor little Goldenlocks died. It was a 
matter of conscience, dear, and I felt God's 
hand in it so strongly that I could not dis- 
obey. I know you cannot understand, and 
my action must be misunderstood—but I 
want you to forgive me, nevertheless. I 
know that when a good woman loves much, 
she forgives much. Kuby, even if you can- 
not understand, will you forgive me all the 
same ? ”’ 

There was no reply, and the girl’s tears 
fell fast. : 

‘“Ruby,’’ he said with a catch in his 
voice, ‘‘don’t cry, dear—you break my 
heart! Oh, Ruby, don't send me away 
like this! You would not write, but—but 
you will forvive me now? ”’ 

‘‘ Father forbade me to write to you,’’ 
she answered pathetically; ‘‘ but oh, I’ve 
thought of you night and day. You think I 
don't understand, dear Phil, but I under- 
stand better than you think. I have often 
read of people renouncing everything for 
the sake of what they considered Truth ; 
but I never realised what it meant until 
now. You are of the stuff of which mar- 
tyrs are made, and I—1 admire you. Yes, 
I do,’’ she added emphatically, looking up 
to encounter his glance of surprise. ‘‘ I 
may be a foolish little thing, but I am not 
too mean-spirited to admire a hero. Of 
course, I think it a terrible thing to apos- 
tatise from Judaism—first of all, I thought 
it a dreadful disgrace—I thought it was 
worse than stealing or forging. But. if 
you believe in Christianity, you must be 
true to your faith; I would not have you 
otherwise. That is what I tell father all 
the time, only he will not listen to me. You 
ask for forgiveness, but that is quite un- 
necessary ; you are only doing your duty— 
and there is nothing to forgive.’’ 

There was an expression on her face 
which the man had never seen there be- 
fore. Her nobility of soul seemed to shine 
forth in every lineament. Nine women out 
of ten would have reproached him with his 
heartlessness, would have taunted him with 
his new-found faith; but not so this 
generous-spirited girl. Of her own suffer- 
ing, her own renunciation, she spoke not a 
word. There was no alloy of selfishness in 
her love ; it was of the purest and highest 
kind. She had never been so dear to him 
as at this moment. 
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‘“You sweet, brave girl!’ he said 
huskily. ‘* You are worthy of the love of 


a better man than I shall ever be. Listen, 
dear, I want you to make me a promise— 
my last request. To-morrow I shall leave 
Millchester, and my people will sce me no 
more. They are sending me right out of 
their lives, and vou must let me go out of 
your life too. I want you to promise that 
you will never think of me again, that you 
will wrench me from your heart, just as if 
our love had never been. Oh, it’s so hard 
to have to ask you to do this, but believe 
me, it is best! Since we can never be 
anything to each other, why should you 
waste your youth in vain regrets? I can- 
not bear to go away feeling that I have 
wrecked your life. I trust that many years 
of wedded happiness may yet be yours. 
Some good man i 

But she interrupted him with a piteous 


gesture. 
‘Oh, Philip, don’t!’’ she exclaimed 
passionately. ‘* You hurt me! Some girls 


may be able to love several times ; I can 
love only once, and without love I will not 
marry. I can promise what you want, but 
only on one condition—that you look me in 
the eyes and tell me truly that you have 
grown tired of me, that your love for me no 
longer exists? ”’ 

‘“ You know I cannot do that,’’ he re- 
sponded quickly. ‘* You would not have 
me perjure myself? It is because I love 
you that I want you to forget me. Your 
blighted hopes, your future oe 

‘My blizhted hope is the fault of fate 
or Providence—I don't know which,’’ she 
said sadly. ** Perhaps I was selfish in 
wishiny to marry and leave my dear father, 
and this has come as a judgment upon me. 
I shall not leave him now ; I shall stay with 
him as long as he lives. He has promised 
to allow me to have my voice trained by 
Professor Albrecht, and I shall try and get 
a few engagements to sing at concerts. It 
will be a solace to me; something to do. 
Dear Philip, you must not think that I im- 
pute any blame to you; others have said 
cruel things about you, but not I. Oh, 
it is so hard to have to give you up; to 
sav farewell. And I dare not even ask 
vou to write to me. What is to be your 
life in the future? What are you going 
to do?”’ 

‘*T have no idea, as yet,’’ he answered 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ but something is sure to 
come my way. When one gives up all 
for Christ, one learns to trust Him with the 
future, too.”’ 
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There was a brief silence. The sound 


of the kev being placed in the latch caused ° 


them both to start ; and Ruby rose from her 
seat with an increased pallor on her cheeks. 

‘* My father,’’ she announced in dismay. 
‘Oh, Philip dearest, you must go. It 
would never do for him to find you here. 
I did not expect him home so soon.”’ 

‘* He has gone upstairs,’’ said the young 
man, listening intently; ‘‘ but I do not want 
him to be angry with you, so I will leave 
now. Iiss me, dearest, for the last time. 
It may be that on earth we shall never meet 
again.’”’ 

He took her in his arms, and their lips 
met in the last fond farewell. Then her 
courage forsook her, and her eyes were 
again misty with tears. Detaching a small 
locket from her neck-chain she bade him 
take it as a remembrance. It contained a 
coloured portrait of herself as a Itttle child. 

They passed along the hall together on 
tiptoe, lest Mr. Wertheim should hear, and 
the young man opened the door as quietly 
as he could. Standing on the topmost step 
Ruby once more yrasped his hand. ‘‘ God 
bless you, my dear, dear Philip,’’ she said 
with a sob; ‘‘ may you be as happy as a 
Christian as you have been as a Jew! ”’ 

And then a sound within caused her to 
withdraw in haste, and when he looked up 
again the door was shut, and he was once 
more alone. 

‘“ Ruby!’ he cried in a low voice of 
grief ; but there was no response. Turn- 
ing, he bent his steps homewards, the stars 
shining above him like brilliant jewels in a 
velvety sky, 

** Oh, God, help us both to bear it,’’ he 
breathed in agony of spirit. ‘‘ Help me to 
be true! ’’ 

And though no answer was written in the 
pitiless firmament, he felt that his prayer 
was heard. 


ERE was a_= decided 
coolness between the 
Vicarage and the 
Lodge when Philip 
left. It was not the 
Wilsons’ fault — they 


desired to be as kind 
and friendly as ever— 
but Mr. and Mrs. 
in believing that the 
something to do with 


Morris persisted 
Vicar had _ had 
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their boy’s conversion, and consequently 


preferred to keep them at a_ distance, 
in case the girls also should be led 
astray. At the Lodge Philip’s name had 


been placed on the Z7ndex expurgatorius, so 
far as his father was concerned: that is to 
say, it was forbidden to mention him in 
Mr. Morris's presence. To all intents and 
purposcs he was as dead. 

Mrs. Morris, however, could not resist 
the temptation to attend Madeline Wilson’s 
wedding; for the hymeneal excitements 
fascinated her as much as they do the 
majority of women. She sent a handsome 
wedding present, and appeared at the cere- 
mony and subsequent reception in a new 
gown expressly ordered for the occasion. 
She even went so far as to declare her ad- 


miretion for the Church of England 
marriage service. der enjoyment was 


pyreatly enhanced, however, by the presence 
of Sir George and Lady Colquhoun, Lady 
Leyland, and all the Honourable Leyland 
Wilsons. She felt that it was something 
to rub shculders with such people as these. 
It would supply her with conversation for 
many a day. 

In popular opinion the prettiest of all the 
bridesmaids was Clare. Although clad in 
exactly the same attire as her five com- 
panions, there was a charm about her which 
all the others lacked. Perhaps, as her own 
sister was the bride, and the wedding took 
place in the church which had been familiar 
to her almost from her christening, she 
possessed more self-confidence than her 
Honourable cousins, who were. strange. 
They looked cut of their element, and per- 
formed their part with hesitation; but not 
so Clare. Her eyes sparkled good-nature 
at the whole conyregation, and there was a 
pretty colour in her cheeks. Her girlish 
radiance almost outshone the more statu- 
esque beauty of the bride. 

But Madeline was very happy, even if 
her joy did not manifest itself in outward 
signs. She realised the solemnity of the 
occasion, and the impending parting with 
her parents naturally occupied a place in her 
thoughts. As she stood in her bridal finery 
preparatory to changing it for travelling 
attire, she sent the maid away, and called 
her sister to her side. 

‘* Dear little Clare, you will be good to 
father and mother, won’t you? ’’ she asked 
wistfully, knowing that this would be their 
last opportunity for a déte-a-té/e Cconversa- 
tion. ‘‘ 1 do hope you will help mother 
with her work in the parish. It is too 
much for her to do alone.’’ 
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Clare made a wry face. ‘* Oh, don’t 
preach to me, you dear old saint, just the 
last five minutes we have together,’’ she 
returned lightly. ‘‘ Harry gave me a whole 
sermon last night, and [ don’t want another 
dose from you. Of course I shall be good 
to father and mother ; do you expect me to 
ill-treat them—or what? Mother says she 
will engage a parish-worker to help her ; 
I am not cut out for that sort of thing.”’ 

‘‘ But there are so many, many things 
you can do,’’ said the bride eagerly. 
‘* Mother’s correspondence, and all that. 
And Clare—I don’t like to say anything, 
but—but it is for your good, dear. I wish 
you would not carry on this flirtation with 
Mr. Montagu Ernstein.”’ 

Clare’s cheeks flamed. ‘‘ How do you 
know it is a flirtation? ’’ she demanded with 
stifled indignation. ‘“‘ It is not nice of you 
to say that.”’ 

‘* But, dear, if it is the truth? ’’ Madeline 
made her little sister sit down, and stand- 
ing over her captured both her hands. 
‘* We have both noticed it, Harry and 1; 
and I am afraid other people have noticed 
it too. Don’t you think mother and father 
would be hurt and angry if they knew? 
It is so wrong to play at being in love, 
so detrimental to one’s self-respect. Some 
day I hope you will be able to love in 
earnest—a good man like my dear Harry— 
and then you will realise the gravity of the 
offence. ’’ 

Clare seized a tiny spray of orange- 
blossom from the toilet-table, and began to 
pull it to pieces. She wished her sister had 
not entered upon this conversation, but 
since she had done so she thought it best 
to take her into her confidence. 

‘‘T am not flirting,’’ she said, looking 
straight before her. ‘*‘ Mr. Ernstein has 
asked me to be his wife, and he has given 
me a diamond ring. But you must not tell 
a soul, Lina. He made me promise to keep 
our engagement secret until he improved 
his position sufficiently to come forward 
and claim me. It isn’t my fault. I did 
want him to ask mother and father first.’’ 

** But you do not love him, dear? ”’ 

Madeline’s supposition angered the girl. 
Moreover, she had thought that her con- 
fession would cause a sensation, whereas 
Madeline received it as if it were quite an 
ordinary occurrence. So her pride was 
wounded, and she answered shortly : 

‘“ Of course 1 love him. He is better- 
looking than your Harry, anyway ; and he 
will be a rich man when Mr. Morris retires. 
He 1s going to be made partner now.”’ 


Poor little Clare! Madeline regarded her 


pensively, and felt inclined to deliver a 


little homily on the deceitfulness of fine 
looks and brilliant prospects, only time for- 
bade It. 

‘* That is not love—if a handsome face 
and a heavy purse are the essentials,’’ she 
said quietly; ‘‘ you surely cannot have con- 
sidered this matter seriously, Clare? Mr. 
Ernstein is not a Christian ; he is not even 
a good Jew. You know what St. Paul 
says: * Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.’ 1 am certain our parents 
will never give their consent to such a 
union. How can you marry a Jew? ”’ 

‘* Easily enough,’’ answered her sister 
glibly. ‘‘ Montie says his rabbi—Mr. 
Wertheim—will have to say some Hebrew 
prayers over me to make me a Jewess, and 
then we can be married in a synagogue. 
He dare not do otherwise, because Mr. 
Morris is so strict.”’ 

‘“And you mean to say that you would 
actually allow them to ‘ make’ you a Jewess 
—you, a Christian child of Christian 
parents! Do you understand what that 
would mean—that you would have to 
verbally deny Christ, even if you secretly 
retained your belief in Him? Oh, Clare, | 
don’t believe you could do it, I don’t be- 
lieve you could!) Think what Philip Morris 
has given up for Him—home, friends, 
money, everything. And yet you, who 
have the full benefit of all your Christian 
privileges at no cost at all, can renounce 
them, can renounce our Lord because you 
are attracted by a handsome face! How 
our parents would grieve ; how every true 
follower of Christ in Millchester would 
grieve! For a Jew to become a Christian 
is a step forward, it is the natural progress 
which God desires ; but for a Christian to 
become a Jew is a dreadful retrogression ; 
it is like going back into darkness after 
having lived in the most glorious light. 
Clare, you must make me a promise before 
I leave this room. You must promise to 
break off your engagement with Mr. Ern- 
stein and give him back the ring.”’ 

She spoke so emphatically that the girl 
was impressed in spite of herself ; but her 
lip curled obstinately, and there was a hard 
look in her eyes. 

‘¢T can’t promise,’’ she rejoined briefly ; 
but it ought to have been, ‘*I won't 
promise.’’ It was the answer of a stubborn 
will. 

Madeline began to slowly divest herself 
of her wedding garments. ‘* Then my 
duty is plain,’’ she said in a pained voice as 
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she unfastened her veil. ‘‘ For your own 
good I must inform father before I go 
away. Perhaps his influence will carry 
greater weight than mine.’’ 

The effect of her words was electric. 
Clare burst into tears, and implored her not 
to carry out her threat. ‘' I wish I hadn’t 
told you,’’ she sobbed wildly. ‘‘ I didn’t 
think you would turn round on me like this. 
If you tell father, I will run away from 
home: yes, I will; and Montie will marry 
me at once! If you are so anxious about 
father and mother, why did you get married 
so soon? You want all the pleasure for 
yourself ; you want me to be an old maid! ’’ 

So she was jealous, and afraid of being 
left a spinster, this foolish and somewhat 
selfish child of eighteen! Madeline scarcely 
knew what answer to make, and at this 
moment there came a tap at the door. The 
London lady’s maid appeared to say that 
Lady Leyland thought it was time for Mrs. 
Vanbrugh to change her dress. 

Mrs. Vanbrugh—unable to resist a smile 
at the sound of her new name—replied that 
she would be ready for her in half a minute. 
Then she approached her sister once more. 

‘* Promise me that you will do as I wish,”’ 
she said appealingly. ‘* Don’t spoil my 
wedding-day, dear. Oh, Clare, I Anow it is 
for your good. Don’t consent to anything 
underhand. Clandestine engagements never 
bring happiness. Tell father yourself, and 
he will advise you—or else break off your 
engagement to this man! ”’ 

There was no time to say any more. The 
maid was waiting to assist the bride with 
her toilet, and a few minutes later Mrs. 
Wilson and one of her mieces appeared. 
Without saying a word, Clare escaped from 
the room. Her pleasure in’ Madeline’s 
wedding was utterly spoilt. 

She fled to the summer-house at the end 
of the garden because there were so many 
people—relatives and others, indoors—and 
she wanted to be alone. She felt terribly 
ill-used, and tears of self-pity rose to her 
eyes. She wondered if she had better brave 
her parents’ anger, and then starve herself 
into a decline, like the conventional heroine 
of early nineteenth-century fiction. But 
that scheme would be difhcult because her 
appetite was particularly healthy ; she was 
certain she could never resist the tempting 
dishes for which the Vicarage cook was 
justly renowned. Then she thought of an 
elopement: to steal out of the house early 
one morning, marry Montie at the 
registrar’s office, and then send a startling 
telegram to her parents announcing the 
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fact. Even this course, however, would 
have its disadvantages; for there would be 
no bridesmaids, no wedding presents, no 
wedding breakfast. Clare was not exactly 
mercenary ; but, remembering the handsome 
gifts which had poured in upon her sister, 
and the honours which had fallen to her 
share, she felt that she could not forego 
these things. To her unsophisticated little 
mind one of the chief joys of getting married 
was that the bride was made a fuss of on 
her wedding-day. 

‘*A penny for your thoughts, Kitten,”’ 
said a voice close in front of her ; and with 
an exclamation of surprise she made room 
for her lover on the seat at her side. ‘I 
saw you from the drawing-room window,”’ 
he explained, ‘* but I wasn’t sure whether 
it was you or the Honourable Margaret. 
In ten minutes I shall have to start off to 
the ofhce again. Why are you looking like 
a dying duck, little goose? You don't 
mean to say you’ve been crying—you! ”’ 

‘Yes, I have,’’ she returned, fumbling 
for her small lace handkerchief, ‘‘ and I'm 
neither a duck nor a goose, thank you. 
Madeline has discovered all about our love- 
affair, Montie. She wanted me to promise 
to give you up because you are not a 
Christian, and when I said I wouldn’t she 
threatened to tell father. She has been 


preaching to me ever such a lot. I feel 
just about as flat as a pancake.’’ 
‘“ H'm,’’ said Montie thoughtfully. ‘* So 


Madeline is able to see through a_ brick 
wall when there’s a hole in it, is she? 
It’s rather awkward, isn’t 1t? What are 
you going to do? ”’ 

“What shall IT do?’’ she asked with 
troubled eyes. ‘‘ Perhaps I had better take 
Madeline's advice and give you up? ”’ 

‘“ Nonsense. I say, Kitten, I made 
great friends with Lady Leyland after the 
wedding this afternoon. She seemed quite 
taken with me, and has invited me to come 
and sce her at Portman Square next time 
I go up to town. I believe if I work her 
properly she will do something to help us. 
We are sure to win the battle if she is on 
our side.”’ 

““T don't know,’’ = returned Clare 
dubiously. ‘' Aunt Clara is so changeable. 
Sometimes she’s very sweet, and sometimes 
she isn't. But what am I to do now—to- 
day? Madeline is sure to bother me again 
before she and Harry leave.”’ 

Montie looked at his watch, and saw that 
it was time for him to be off. 

“Oh, you must keep out of her way as 
much as possible,’’ he advised hastily. 
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‘* She won't have time to say much if they 
are going to catch the 3.40 train. Don’t 
commit yourself, anyhow ; you can make a 
sort of compromise. I shall probably be 
able to inform your pater myself very soon. 
Try and persuade her to keep silence for 
another month or so.”’ 

And then he kissed her, and telling her 
to cheer up walked quickly away. Clare 
returned to the house, and went to remove 
the traces of tears from her face; but al- 
though she did try to ‘‘cheer up’”’ her 
sister’s words had impressed her more deeply 
than she knew. An uncomfortable conscience 
within told her that Madeline was right. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHITECHAPEL WAY. 


af 8 
oY ar 
WZ 4 KHEN Philip stepped out 
<a of the train at St. Pan- 

cras Station, he had no 

idea in which direction 
to proceed. To go to 
the old home of his 
student days was out of 
the question; for the 

boarding-house was a 

Jewish one, and the pro- 

=’ prietress, when — she 

heard of his change of 
faith, would refuse to take him in. One 
address had been given him by Mrs. Wil- 
son, but it was in an expensive neighbour- 
hood, and would probably be beyond his 
means. When his luggage was piled on the 
top of a cab he bade the driver, on a sud- 
den impulse, take him to the East-End of 

London. He had a curious fancy to take 

up his abode in the neighbourhood which 

comprised the London Ghetto. He would 

Stay in this poor but interesting quarter 

until the Vanbrughs came to town. 

It was certainly not a very inspiring place 
in which to dwell, especially in the hottest 
month of the year. There were rows upon 
rows of mean and sordid streets, and corre- 
sponding crowds of sordid people. The sun 
seemed to have given up the attempt to 
shine through the narrow apertures between 
the tops of the houses, and the streets were 
in a state of perpetual mud. Nevertheless, 
there were compensations for these dis- 
piriting sights: there were the red-shawled 
women, and the olive-skinned, bearded 
men. They seemed to fascinate him— 
these pitiful specimens of his own ancient 
race. . He felt drawn to them by a tie 
which he was totally unable to explain. 


He experienced some difficulty in finding 
—amongst the streets full of tenements— 
a suitable lodging in which to stay ; but at 
last he came across a little house, near a 
church, which attracted him by the dis- 
tinctive cleanliness of its windows. He 
found it to be the home of the verger and 
his wife, and just the very place for which 
he was in search. He did not expect the 
luxuriousness of the home he had renounced, 
or even the comforts of his former board- 
ing-house; but the little domicile was clean, 
respectable, and homely, and as his luggage 
was being carried up to the small but neat 
bed-chamber he felt well content. In less 
than a week he had used himself to the 
customs of the modest household. He was 
too young and too much in earnést to in- 
dulge himself in any fads. 

And then began his struggle for the 
means of earning a livelihood. To find a 
situation soon was absolutely imperative, 
for he could not eat up his little capital 
without the prospect of more money to 
take its place. This was easier said than 
done, however, for although he spent many 
shillings in postage stamps, and answered 
every advertisement which seemed likely 
to suit his requirements, all his correspon- 
dence, and energies, and hopes, were of 
no avail. His university education, 
instead of helping him, proved a disadvan- 
tage, for each prospective employer he 
interviewed considered him too much of a 
gentleman to be offered a subordinate busi- 
ness post with small pay attached. ‘‘ We 
want a ’cute man with ‘ push,’ ’’ said one 
rich wholesaler, who desired to engage a 
commercial traveller. ‘' The sort of fellow 
who, if he is sent away from the front door 
of a place, will find his way in at the back, 
and who doesn't mind telling a ‘cram’ or 
two if it’s a matter of business. I like 
your appearance, but I’m afraid you’re not 
smart enough for us.’’ And Philip thank- 
fully agreed that this kind of smartness was 
alien to his nature. He was poor, but he 
was not degraded; and he determined, with 
God's help, to take no work, however re- 
munerative, which should lower his charac- 
ter in the very smallest degree. 

This continuous and fruitless search 
was all very disheartening. [ach morn- 
ing he went forth, hopeful and sanguine ; 
each evening he returned, weary and dis- 
appointed; and yet he was not cast down. 
So long as he had food and clothing for 
the present hour, he would not allow himself 
to be anxious for the morrow. This diff- 
cult probation brought out the best that was 
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in him; the waiting and the trusting made 
him strong to endure. 

And even here he found work which, 
though it brought him no pecuniary re- 
muneration, was not without its reward. 
Every evening he went among the people 

_who had attracted him to this part of the 

metropolis, and already he taught English 
to more than one Russian-Polish family 
who had recently immigrated, and_ lived 
but a stone’s throw from his own door. 
They were so used to kicks and rebuffs, 
these poor persecuted descendants of Abra- 
ham, that they scarcely knew what to make 
of his kindness, and almost overwhelmed 
him with their flowery expressions of grati- 
tude. They felt that he was one of them- 
selves, and therefore a brother—they did 
not know as yet that he was a Christianised 
Jew. 

Since his conversion Philip had become 
an ardent Zionist; for the great move- 
ment which, hitherto, had seemed to him 
a beautiful dream, but only a dream, 
now appealed to him as the fulfilment of 
Biblical prophecy, and therefore took shape 
in his mind as that which must eventually 
come to pass. His Jewish heart beat high 
at the thought of a country of their own for 
his people—not the East Africa kindly 
offered by the British Government, but the 
land of his fathers, blessed Palestine. His 
Christian faith gave strength to the hope, 
and he wondered that Christians did not 
take a greater interest in the scheme, 
since the establishment of the Jews in the 
Holy Land would bring nearer the King- 
dom of the Lord. He promised the Vicar 
of the neighbouring church that he would 
give a lecture on the subject in his parish 
hall, and among the poor alien immigrants 
he befriended he made many an_ enthu- 
Siastic ally. 

He returned one evening from his labour 
of love to find a message from his native 
town in the form of a Millchester newspaper, 
which had evidently been sent for his 
perusal by one of the Wilsons. The para- 
graph to which they wished to draw his 
attention was marked round by blue pencil, 
and his eve caught the headline at once. 
** Sudden Death of the Rev. Israel Wert- 
heim.’’ 

So Ruby’s father was dead! 

The announcement was brief, and simply 
stated that death was due to syncope, and 
that the deceased gentleman would be 
greatly lamented by the Jewish community 
in the town. Philip scarcely read it, his 
thoughts occupied by the grief he knew his 
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beloved would feel. She had been so de- 
voted to that father that his death would 
leave a great gap in her life; and he longed 
to assure her of his sympathy, yet under 
the circumstances scarcely liked to write. 
He was afraid that a letter might reopen 
the wound which their parting had caused, 
for he could not write as a stranger, and 
dared not indite words of love. His diff- 
culty was solved by a telegram, which he 
dispatched as soon as he conceived the 
idea, and, in due course, he received a 
printed letter of thanks. It delighted him 
to know that his expression of condolence 
had been noticed, but his pleasure was 
minimised by the fact that the handwriting 
on the envelope was not Ruby's own. He 
wondered if she ever thought of him, or 
if he had really gone out of her life. Her 
photograph occupied the most prominent 
position on the mantelshelf of his little 
room; it was not possible that he could 
ever forget. 

At the beginning of September the Van- 
brughs came to town. Philip, if he did not 
exactly wait on the doorstep, as he had 
laughingly said, was present at the new 
Vicar’s induction, and examined the church 
and vicarage with a congratulatory interest 
which went straight to the young couple's 
hearts. Madeline declared that the pure 
air of Cricklewood would do him more good 
than the fetid atmosphere of Whitechapel, 
and begged him to remove to their neigh- 
bourhood forthwith. 

‘What you spend in extra rent you will 
save in fares,’’ she argued wisely. ‘* For, 
of course, you will dine with us three or 
four times a week.’’ 

She was so kind and thoughtful, this 
sweet young wife, that Philip could not do 
otherwise than accept her advice. He left 
the verger and his wife, and came to live 
in a small suburban villa, where there was 
a piano which two young ladies worried from 
morn till night. Fortunately, he was not 
at home much to listen to ft, spending most 
of his time out of doors. He still visited 
his poor friends in the East, even though 
it cost him many a train fare. He felt 
justified in spending his money in this way : 
it was his one extravagance. 

But his two months’ stay in London 
had already made a hole in his capital, and 
he was afraid that if he did not find em- 
ployment before the coming of the winter 
he would find himself in a very awkward 
plight. He gave up the idea of a business 
career, and endeavoured to obtain a post 
as master of Hebrew and classics in a boys’ 
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Such posts, however, do not 
become vacant Just when they are required. 

‘“ Nobody wants me in any Capacity,”’ 
he said to his friends pathetically. ‘« Ign’t 
it strange that in this great London an 
able-bodied fellow like myself should not be 
able to earn his bread? ”’ 


““ Wait,’’ was Harry’s advice. “ Don’t 
be despondent, old chap. Something will 
turn up when you least expect it. He for 


whom you have given up your worldly in- 
heritance will not allow you to go Short; I 
am Certain of that. Isn’t it always darkest 
before the dawn? ” 

And something did turn up, before 
another week was out. It came through 
the East-End clergyman with whose verger 
Philip had lodged. The good Vicar pos- 


knowledge which few men would be likely 
Philip, being at once a cul- 
tured Jew and an earnest Christian, was 
peculiarly fitted for the Post, and it was 
awarded to him without hesitation. He 
felt that it would be work after his own 


He knew now why he had 
been suddenly Prompted to go to the East- 
End when he had arrived at St. Pancras 
Station on that memorable day, and he 
- recognised with new ardour how all things 
work together for good. 


in full force. There was also a contingent of 
roughs—perhap§ inevitable in such a district 
—who came for no apparent reason, unless 
to annoy the audience delighted their un- 
tutored hearts. One of them, known among 
his comrades as “ Isaac the lighter,” 
offered in quite a friendly manner to knock 
Philip down as soon as he made his appear- 
ance upon the platform. 
him that if he did not behave himself he 
would be forcibly ejected, whereupon the 
worthy Isaac politely implored him to keep 
As the Vicar was bald this 
remark occasioned a universal titter, and 
Philip despaired of ever gaining the serious 


attention \pf his hearers. Even when order 
was restored, he found it difficult to speak 
On such a sublime and Sacred theme 
amongst people who could so little under- 
Yet there were several who 
listened with earnestness and intelligence, 


those of his own race to remember Zion, 


manifested signs of deep resentment. 

he interrupted, in a 
raucous voice. ‘‘ J] thought as you was a 
Jew, same as ourselves. What are you talk- 
ing New Testament stuff for?” 

Philip gave him a kind glance. ‘| was 
born and brought up a Jew,’’ he answered 
simply; ‘‘I am a Christian now, but none 
the less a son of Israel, thank God.”’ 

The man fave a_i snort of disgust. 
‘“ Yah!’ he Snapped viciously. 
Meshumad!"’* And before anyone realised 
his intentions he had taken up a brickbat 
dislodged from the wall, and aimed it 
Straight at the Stalwart figure of the lec- 
turer. It struck Philip on the head, and, 
knocked _insensible by the blow, he fell 
heavily to the ground. Instantly all was 
confusion, and kind hands hastened to 
render assistance. 

‘“ Isaac, for shame!” cried One of the 
men whom Philip had befriended. ‘‘ Have 
him run in for assault, the fighting wretch! 
We won’t own him for a Jew; he’s an Irish 
rough! ’”’ 

But he kept his distance from the ‘‘ Irish 
rough,’’ nevertheless, and departed to fetch 
the policeman on the beat. 


took Philip to 
the little house in 
which he had lodged 
‘OF so many wecks, 
knowing that the ver- 
ger’s wife would do 
her best to make him 
comfortable. For 
many days he lay in a 
comatose condition, sometimes delirious, 
sometimes semi-conscious, his injury 
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being greater than the doctor had at first 
supposed. 

An account of the assault was published in 
the London newspapers, and was read by 
many of Philip’s quondam friends. Some 
of them said it served him right, and con- 
doned the offence of ‘' Isaac the Fighter ’’; 
others shrugged their shoulders, refusing 
to give an opinion either way. But there 
was one whose heart beat in sympathy with 
the injured man, and to whom his condition 
caused the most terrible anxiety. Ruby 
would have given almost anything to have 
been free to visit daily that East-End dwel- 
ling; but she dared not so much as mention 
such a proposition to her aunt. 

She was living with Mrs. Mendel now, 
having left Miullchester for good. Her 
father’s death had closed another chapter in 
her life, and she had not yet become accus- 
tomed to the new pages which unfolded 
day by day. She found her aunt’s house, 
as a permanent abode, very different from 
her aunt’s house when she was there on a 
visit, even though Mrs. Mendel was quite 
as kind and generous as before. To eat 
the bread of idleness was abhorrent to her, 
and she was determined to make the most 
of her musical abilities—her well-trained 
voice. She knew that she was expected to 
marry well, and that her aunt was con- 
tinually working towards that end; but she 
would have nothing to say to any of the 
youny men who came to Tavistock Square. 
The great love of her life was already spent. 

‘* Tam very sorry to disappoint you, Aunt 
Louise,’’ she said, when her aunt introduced 
the subject ; ‘‘ but 1 have made up my mind 
not to marry at all. There is only one man 
1 love, and no other on earth could pos- 
sibly take his place. It would be a sin to 
marry anyone else, feeling as I do.’’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ rejoined her aunt, with a 
touch of anger. ‘‘ It 1s absurd of you to 
allow one disappointment to spoil your life. 
There are many men quite as good as 
Philip Morris, 1 can assure you, my dear. 
What is the good of hankering after him 
when you can never be his wife? ’’ 

She continued to argue for nearly an hour, 
anxious to make an impression on_ her 
stubborn niece. Ruby listened patiently, 
but with increasing soreness at her heart. 
And the more she heard her lover dis- 
paraged, the more she felt compelled to 
take his part, until, reading of his cruel 
attack, and pondering on it for two sleepless 
nights, she felt that she must see him, if 
only for a moment. The thought that he 
was among strangers, and ill—perhaps in 
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danger—caused in her a sense of trouble 
which could not be endured. 

It was a whole week, however, before 
she could find an opportunity to escape 
from her aunt’s house for an entire afternoon 
without being questioned as to where she 
intended to go. She cut the veryer's 
address out of the newspuper, and, taking 
a large bunch of early chrysanthemums, 
went forth to explore the wilds of White- 
chapel—a_ neighbourhood which she knew 
only by repute as the home of a certain 
murderer, with whose crimes her nurse had 
frightened her in her childish days. She 
was, therefore, somewhat nervous of ven- 
turing there alone and unprotected, even 
though the thought of her mission strength- 
ened and encouraged her. Totally ignorant 
of the district, she alizhted at the wrong 
station, and went some distance out of her 
way; but, after having traversed what 
seemed many miles of squalid streets, she 
espied the pointed spire of the church she 
had been informed was the desired land- 
mark, and found herself in front of the 
verger’s neatly-painted door. 

Her heart beat fast as she inquired for 
Mr. Morris. The verger’s wife looked 
dubious, but on hearing that she had come 
a long way invited her into the tiny parlour, 
and bade her rest in the most comfortable 
chair. Mr. Morris had been very poorly, 
she said, but was beginning to mend. He 
had just fallen into a beautiful sleep. Was 
the young lady a relation or ? The 
expression on her face implied that an 
answer was expected. 

‘*]T was engaged to Mr. Morris, once,’’ 
explained the girl simply, and the colour 
came into her cheeks. 

‘*Then you must be ‘ Ruby,’ ’’ said the 
veryer’s wife with interest, while her 
manner became less stiff.‘ Excuse my 
being so bold.’’ 

The face of Philip’s sweetheart lightened 
with the faint shadow of a smile. ‘‘ How 
do you know?’’ she questioned eagerly. 
‘Has he ever mentioned me to you, that 
you know my name? "! 

‘* Only in his delirium, poor young gentle- 
man. He was alwayc talking about you, 
and begging you to come to him. I think 
Mrs. Vanbrugh would have written to you 
had she known your address. I am sure 
it would do Mr. Morris good to see you, 
miss.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ whispered Ruby, and her 
eyes filled. At that moment the door 
opened, and Madeline herself appeared. 
She wore a large cooking-apron over her 
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pretty outdoor costume, having just pre- 
pared some chicken-broth for the patient. 

‘Miss Wertheim! ’’ she exclaimed, in 
deep astonishment, and cordially held out 
her hand. The pefi/e figure, clad in such 
deep mourning, and lightened only by the 
beautiful flowers she carried in her hand, 
appealed to her pathetically as a marked 
contrast to her own happiness. On a 
sudden impulse she bent down and kissed 
her ; she remembered that this was the girl 
whom Philip loved. 

‘*T would have come bere? ’ said Ruby 
nervously, ‘‘ but I could not get away. I 
can only stay a few minutes ; It will take 
me such a long time to get back to Tavis- 
tock Square. My aunt would be very 
angry if she knew I was here.”’ 

‘“And now poor Philip is asleep re- 
joined Madeline reyretfully. ‘* What shall 
we do? I am afraid it would be wrong to 
wake him. The doctor says his chance of 
a speedy recovery lies in sleep.’’ 

‘Of course, you must not wake him,’’ 
agreed the girl with a sigh. ‘‘ Let me see 
him—asleep. I will be very quiet ; I would 
not disturb him for the world. Only I 
can’t go away without—I can't. You 
don’t know 2 

Madeline put her arm tenderly around 
her shoulder. ‘‘ Come! ’’ she said softly. 
‘* You shall see him, dear.’’ And dis- 
patching the verger’s wife before them to 
sce that all was right in the sick-room, she 
Icd the girl upstairs. 

It was dark and still in the little chamber 
where Philip lay. Ruby advanced on tip- 
toe, and looked down with misty eyes on 
the quiet form on the bed. How pale he 
looked, how cruel was that ugly scar on 
his brow! Yet he was the same Philip— 
the same noble forehead, the same firm 
chin with the peculiarly sensitive lips, the 
same dark, curling lashes, which she had 
always so much admired. How she longed 
for him to open his eyes and speak to her! 
—but he was fast asleep. Noticing that 
she was alone—for Mrs. Vanbrugh had con- 
siderately quitted the room—she bent down 
and touched the thin hand which lay on 
the counterpane lightly with her lips. Then 
placing the flowers where he would see 
them when he awoke, she took one long, 
last look, and turned away. 

She felt as if she had been gazing upon 
the ghost of her lost happiness; she could 
have cried out from the depths of her soul 
that the world was cruel, and Heaven un- 
just. What had she done that she should 
be baulked of the joy of loving, that the 
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happiness which had promised with such 
hopeful prospects to fill her life, should be 
snatched from her by a _ religion which 
itself professed to be a religion of love? 
She could not understand, she could only 
rebel. If she were only old!—but the 
pulses of life and youth beaut strong within 
her. Looking into the future with weary 
eves, she could see but a vista of empty 
years. 

‘“He is still asleep,’’ she returned, in 
answer to Madeline's question, when she 
went downstairs. ‘‘ When he wakes up 
you will tell him that I have been? ”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ assented Madeline gently, and 
then she insisted on the girl’s taking a 
cup of tea before she left. When she had 
drunk it they walked to the station together, 
for Madeline was due at Cricklewood by 
six o'clock. 

‘* Tl go to see Philip every day,’’ she said, 
as they wended their way through the 
crowded streets, ‘‘ and my husband goes 
as often as he can. When he is well enough 
to be moved we shall have him at the 
Vicarage until he is quite better. We are 
as fond of him as if he were our own dear 
brother, Ruby. He is such a good, brave 
boy.”’ 

‘‘ I know he is,’’ rejoined the girl, with 
a sigh. ‘* I am very glad that he has such 
kind friends as Mr. Vanbrugh and yourself. 
I do hope he will soon be well. Do you 
think he is happy, Madeline—in this new 
life, I mean? ’’ 

‘* Yes, I think he is,’’ said the young 
wife, slowly. ‘‘ Of course, he misses his 
people—and you. \Vhen he was delirious 
your name was always on his lips. He 
was constantly praying for your conversion. 
That is his preat grie{—that those he loves 
are powerless to comprehend the great 
truths which are so divinely simple to every 
little Christian child. He longs for you to 
share his faith.”’ 

‘* You mean, he wants me to become a 
Christian? ’’ asked Ruby in amazement. 
‘Oh, no; that is impossible—quite 1m- 
possible ! ”’ 

And yet it touched her to think of 
Philip’s prayers. 

It was dusk when she arrived at Tavis- 
tock Square. She found her aunt occupied 
in conversation with Montie Ernstein, who 
was in London for three days, and had 
come to pay his respects. Too late to with- 
draw, the girl was obliged to come forward 
and shake hands; and her aunt, noticing 
her weary and dusty appearance, asked her 
where she had been. 
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Ruby’s eyes fell. ‘To Whitechapel,”’ 
she answered, hesitating for a reply. 

‘‘ Whitechapel ? ” repeated her aunt, 
Curiously. ‘* Do you mean to say that 
you went there by yourself? What on 
earth for? [| do hope that you are not 
going in for slumming, or anything of that 
sort? ’’ 

Ruby removed her hat, 
carelessly on the sofa. 
Philip,’’ she said. 

Then there was trouble indeed. Mrs. 
Mendel expressed her displeasure in a flow 
of language which might have done credit 
to an extempore orator. When she had 
almost exhausted herself, she sternly for- 
bade her niece ever to do such a thing 


and placed it 
‘“T went to see 


again. There was to be no further com. 
munication between Philip Morris and 
herself. 


‘“ What an absolute fool Phil was,”’ re- 
marked Montie, complacently, when peace 


was restored ; and then, noticing the fire. 


which leapt into Ruby’s eyes, he changed 
the subject. ‘* You've been to White- 
Chapel,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ and I’ve been 
to Portman Square. | had tea with Lord 
and Lady Leyland. What do you think of 
that?” 

‘Well done, Montie! ’’ was Mrs. Men- 
del’s exclamation. Something new on 
the /apis, | Suppose? ’’ 


‘“ ¥es,’’ nodded the young beau, mys- 
teriously. ‘* You’l| keep it dark if I tell 
you, won't you, Mrs. Mendel? I’m think- 


ing of marrying the little Wilson girl— 


Clare.” 

‘‘ You are going to marry her, after all? "’ 
questioned Ruby, her surprise betraying her 
into speech. “‘‘] did you an injustice, 
Montie. JI thought you were not serious.”’ 

“Do you mean ‘the Vicar’s daughter, 
Montie?”’ put in Mrs. Mendel eagerly. 
“I am ashamed of you, sir.’’ 

‘‘ She's Lord Leyland’s niece; never 
mind about the Vicar,’’ returned the young 
man, amiably. ‘It’s a jolly good family 
to get into, I can tell you, Mrs. Mendel ; 
a good deal better than any of your 
Cohens or Samuels, I think. | I’ve quite 
got the right side of the old peer ; he’s 
almost promised a cheque for a couple of 
thousands on her wedding-day, which is a 
good deal more than he gave the one who 
married the curate. She'll have a few 
hundreds from her father, too; so I shan’ 
do so badly after ail.” 

‘And where will 
quoth Mrs. Mendel, with interest. 
Synagogue, or registry office? ” 


you be married? ’’ 


“* Church, 
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Mr. Ernstein shrugged his Shoulders. 
‘It’s all the same to me. Of course, 
Uncle David will want Clare ‘made’ a 
Jewess, but if her People object to it | 
don’t think he will stand in my way. He 
knows this marriage will be a good thing 
for me, you see; for, once connected with 
the Leyland Wilsons, there’s no knowing 
What it may lead to. You might sce me 
in Parliament one day. It just depends on 
who pulls the wires.’ 

He seemed intoxicated with his brilliant 
Prospects, this self-confident young man. 

uby glanced at him with contempt, feel- 
ing that he was indeed Selling: his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, since he intended 
marrying out of his faith for worldly 
reasons alone. 

“* He has stepped into Philip's Shoes, and 
yet Mr. Morris will allow him to marry a 
Christian, just because she happens to have 
aristocratic relations,’’ she thought. 

It seemed to her that things were very 
unfair in this world. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FOUND WANTING, 


is Sp Aen ad 
S\ UT Montie reckoned without . 
© his host. The Vicar was 
not so easily won. The 
dashing young _ suitor 
called at the Vicarage 
almost as soon as he re- 
{fy WAS > turned to Millchester, and 


Ran 8S Spent nearly an hour with 
kc Clare’s father in the study. 
~ Mr. Wilson did not ap- 


prove of mixed marriages at all, and would 
not hear of his daughter becoming, even 
nominally, a member of the Jewish per- 
suasion. Moreover, he thought she might 
well stay at home with her mother for 
another three or four years at least, for he 
did not care for such youthful alliances, 
etc., etc. Montie listened to his objections 
with every sign of patience, but he was 
inwardly chafing all the time. He en- 
deavoured to impress on the Vicar’s mind 
that Lord Leyland favoured his suit ; in- 
deed, the Rev. Robert had received a letter 
to that effect from his brother only that 
morning. 

Mrs. Wilson, at first, protested as strenu- 
ously as her husband. She wished Clare to 
marry a Christian—a clergyman, for choice 
—and was certain the girl could not have 
much in sympathy with a Jew. Yet she 
liked Montie ; in common with many others 
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she had been fascinated by his gallant 
manner and handsome face. And that the 
Leyland Wilsons approved of the union 
influenced her greatly. Ever since she had 
been married their opinion on matters 
worldly had carried weight. 

The Vicar gave himself a week to con- 
sider the proposal, and during that time 
sought to read the heart of Clare. He 
had never studied her so intently before, 
and discovered new traits in her character 
every day. She possessed a light-hearted 
and somewhat frivolous temperament, yet 
at times evinced a seriousness which was 
far beyond her years. An_ enthusiastic 
little Churchwoman, and a very Pharisee in 
her exaction of the conventionalities of 
religion, she knew but little of that Love 
which is the greatest thing in the world. 
Hers was a character which was capable of 
being moulded into one df true nobility, or 
might, on the other hand, if pampered, de- 
teriorate by means of the selfishness at its 
core. Her father thought of Mr. Ernstein 
as its guiding power, and sighed. Montie 
was not the man he would have chosen to 
influence Clare. 

Nevertheless, he consented ; truth to tell, 
he was overruled. Montie had evidently 
won the hearts of the Leyland Wilsons, who 
commended him in every letter; and the 
young man's persuasive powers were most 
difficult to withstand. The wedding was 
arranged to take place directly after Christ- 
mas, at St. John’s, and Clare was to have 
absolute freedom in ail religious matters. 
On the other hand, she was to respect her 
husband's Judaism, so far as in her lay. 
Thus all, on both sides, was satisfactorily 
arranged. 

There were only two people who still 
opposed the match —the Vicar’s daughter 
and son-in-law, Vanbrugh. Madeline had 
nothing to say against Clare’s lover, but 
she felt, in some indefinable way, that he 
was not to be trusted with her little sister's 
happiness. Perhaps her affection for Philip 
prejudiced her against his successful cousin; 
for she did not like to think that the man 
who benefited pecuniarily by Philip’s disin- 
heritance should become her sister’s hus- 
band. It seemed to her unkind, if not 
unjust, to the brave boy who, for so high 
a cause, had given up all. Yet this plea 
was illogical when applied to Clare. 

The girl herself was undergoing a 
struggle, of which not even her parents 
knew. By a strange contrariety of dis- 
position she began to like Montie less as 
soon as the obstacles to their union were 


am not going to quarrel. 
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about to be removed. Opposition had lent 
a charm all its own, and by some means 
had cast a glamour over all. The illusion 
began to fade as soon as Montie gleefully 
mentioned the fact of Lord Leyland'’s two 
thousand pounds. 

Clare had distrusted her lover’s intimacy 
with her London relatives from the begin- 
ning. 

‘* You didn't ask him for it, did you, 
Montie? ’’ she asked timidly. Ste weuld 
never have forgiven him if he had _ said 
** Yes.”? 

‘“ Of course I didn't, little goose,’’ he 
answered, with an emphatic pressure of 
her hand. ‘‘ Lord Leyland offered it him- 
self. I managed to entwine myself about 
his heart by taking an absorbing | 1n- 
terest in his favourite hobby. It’s just 
tact, my darling—tact. Worked the right 
way, he will be a little gold-mine to us as 
lony as he lives ; and when he dies we may 
reasonably hope to benefit by his will.’’ 

‘* T don’t want him to leave us anything,’’ 
said Clare, drawing her hand away. “J 
don’t want his money at all. I think it’s 
horrid to be mercenary, Montie. I wish 
you and uncle had never met.’’ 

Mr. Ernstein looked as if he thought she 
were not quite sane. ‘‘ Why?’’ he asked 
curiously. ‘* Because he has taken a fancy 
to me? How ridiculous. I believe you 
are jealous, Kitten. It’s all very well to 
express contempt for money, but you would 
rather be rich than poor, I know.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I would, but I wouldn’t kow- 
tow to people for the sake of what f could 
get out of them, all the same,’’ was Clare’s 
retort.  ‘‘ That is a Jewish characteristic 
which I would rather not possess.’’ 

The accent on the adjective was distinctly 
noticeable. She bit her lip directly the 
words were out of her mouth, but it was 
too late. Montie changed colour, and rose 
to his feet 

‘So you will fling it into my face that 
I am a Jew,”’ he said in a low voice. ‘I 
am surprised. I thought you professed to 
be a Christian; I thought you had more 
sense.’’ And then his anger died away, 
and his) usual good-temper prevailed. 
‘* Don’t be silly, Kitten,’’ he urged. “I 
Don't trouble 
your little head about money matters ; leave 
it all to me.’’ 

And then he changed the subject, and 
told her how charming she looked, by which 
he displayed his vaunted tact. But Clare 
was not so easily mollified ; there remained 
a troubled look in her eyes. | 
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She began to wonder if Montie would 
have been so eager to marry her had she 
possessed no rich relations and no pros- 
pect of the smallest dowry. Despite his 
disclaimer, she feared he had been en- 
deavouring to ‘‘work’’ Lord Leyland 
——to curry favour with him for a purpose 
of his own—and such avariciousness vexed 
and pained her. She had already dis- 
covered flaws in her idol’s perfection, and 
in spite of herself she was animated by a 
feeling of distrust. 

So much did these thoughts agitate her 
mind that she could not satisfy herself until 
she had put her lover to the test. Shutting 
herself up in her room, she wrote a long 
letter to her uncle, begging him to cancel 
his promise—if promise it were—of the 
large cheque on her wedding-day. Know- 
ing that she must give a reason for so 
strange a request, she took him into her 
confidence, hoping he would keep her secret. 
Lord Leyland read the letter with no little 
surprise, and sent a telegram to Crickle- 
wood for Madcline. 

‘TIT think Clare imagines herself the 
heroine in a halfpenny novelette,’’ he said, 
producing her epistle. ‘‘ Her disquisition 
on disinterested love is quite amusing ; she 
wants young Ernstein to marry her dis- 
guised as a beygar-maid. I am to reserve 
my gift until about a year or so after the 
wedding, as she desires to be wooed and 
wed for love alone. Very romantic, isn’t 
it, my dear? ’’ 

‘“¥Yes; but I don’t consider it at all 
amusiny,’’ responded his niece, with serious 
eyes. ‘“‘It shows that Clare doubts him, 
and if that 1s the cause she ought not to 
become his wife. I never did approve of 
the match, uncle; I think a Christian girl 
—iand especially a clergvman’s daughter— 
ought to marry a Christian. It is not even 
as if Mr. Ernstein were a good Jew ; he 
neylects every one of the ordinances of his 
religion. And I do not think Clare knows 
what real love is as yet; she has been 
attracted by flattery and a handsome face.’”’ 

This was Madeline’s opinion. Her uncle 
knew she possessed her share of common- 
sense, and listened with due respect. At 
length, he decided to aid and abet Clare in 
her little scheme; since, as he had not 
actually promised the money,.he could re- 
tract without implicating his honour, especi- 
ally as the gift would eventually be made. 
Thus the news casually came to the Vicarage 
that the peer intended to give a grand 
piano instead of a cheque. 

The intimation happened to arrive a few 


days before Mrs. Wilson intended to 
publicly announce to the parish the fact of 
her younger daughter’s engagement. Mon- 
tie heard it almost immediately, for he 
called in at the Vicarage on his way to the 
office. Clare, scrutinising him closely, saw 
that his face whitened. 

‘Tam glad he isn't going to send us 
money,’’ she said. 

‘Your uncle is a somewhat changeable 
man,’’ was her mother’s remark. 

Montie appeared to be deep in thought, 
and spoke not a word. Clare wondered 
what he would do,’ and her anxiety was 
intense. She wished, with all her heart, 
that she might have cause to reproach her- 
self for considering him mercenary ; that 
he might come through the trial with his 
character unscathed. She wanted to love 
him, but she could only love where she 
could respect. He no longer appealed to 
her with the cheap attractions—the hand- 
some face and soft words—which had won 
her at the beginning. She was more serious, 
more womanly now. She was no longer a 
foolish child. 

Montie took hie departure for the office, 
and wrote .o Lord Leyland without delay. 
He wanted the two thousand pounds, 
wanted it so badly for a special purpose 
that he had endeavoured to hasten the date 
of his marriage on that very account. He 
could not think what had occurred to vex 
the peer, and racked his brains tn vain. 
His letter was a combination of servility 
with importunity. He could not say what 
he desired outright ; he could only hint in 
a most respectful way. 

Lord Leyland answered almost by re- 
turn. His letter was couched in the most 
polite terms. Yet it did not contain 
what he wanted, and Montie tore it up. 
He informed his unele, and then there was 
a dispute. Mr. Morris had consented to his 
nephew’s engagement only on account of 
the Levland Wilson consideration, for he 
would have yreatly preferred Montie to 
marry a girl of his own race. Therefore, 
when it seemed that Lord Leyland was of 
a vacillating nature, and unlikely to be of 
use, his anger rose. 

‘*T think you will be a fool if you marry 
that girl,’? he said, with a frown on his 
brow. ‘‘ It won’t do you any good to marry 
a Shiksah,* especially after Phil ’’—he 
caught himself up sharply—‘‘ after that 
affair. I haven’t the least hope that their 
grand relations will give you the lift you 
expect.’’ 

* Christian woman. 
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‘“T thought Lord Leyland was quite 
taken with me,’’ responded the young 
man, in a tone of disappointment. ‘‘] 
don’t know what has turned him like this. 
Even now, if I saw him, I might do some 
good with him. His influence is worth a 
great deal.’’ 

‘* Rubbish! ’’ was his uncle’s rejoinder. 
“You are throwing away the substance for 
the shadow, simply because you want to 
be connected with people of title. Joseph 
Mendes told me only yesterday that you 
could have Dinah Moses for the asking, 
and she’s got seven thousand pounds cash ; 
no nonsense about it. Take my advice, and 
break it off with this Wilson girl at once. 
Your difference of religion is an excellent 
excuse. ”’ 

Montie paced the room with thoughtful 
eyes. _He was honestly fond of pretty 
little Clare, and he liked her family ; but 
he was bound to consider his uncle’s wishes 
as well as himself. If Lord Leyland did 
nothing to help him, all his bright hopes 
and prospects would sink into oblivion, and 
his marriage would fail to be the stepping- 
stone he had so joyfully anticipated. Clare 
with Dinah Moses’ seven thousand would 
have been perfect in his eyes ; but Clare with 
only her father’s five hundred was a totally 
different consideration. It was not that he 
was mercenary ; it was simply that he felt 
he owed a duty to himself. His one am- 
bition was to rise in the world, and grow 
rich, else why live at all? He knew of no 
higher life, no spiritual life, and if anyone 
had told him he would not have understood. 
Philip Morris had told him, and he had 
called him an arrant fool. He was a 
materialist, and to be pitied because he 
knew no better. If you had taken away 
from him his ambition to grow rich, with- 
out giving him anything instead, he would 
have put an end to his lite without com- 
punction or delay. 

So he decided that Dinah Moses must 
take Clare’s place; and with real regret 
he wrote to break off his engagement to 
Lord Leyland’s ‘niece. Clare cried a great 
deal when her mother informed her of 
the fact, after which she dried her eyes, 
and said in a_ small voice, ‘‘ Kismet.’’ 
Mrs. Wilson thought that all had happened 
for the best, and the Vicar was preatly re- 
lieved, and did not hesitate to say so to his 
wife. To Clare he was kindness itself. 

‘*'You shall go and stay with Madeline 
a little while, dear,’’ he said. He con- 


sidered his elder daughter’s companionship 


a panacea for many ills. 
» 168 
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~O Clare’s little love affair 
. was at an end. She felt, 
Wd) after the first disappoint- 
$ ment was over, that it 
was better so; that the 
man who would not 
R marry her without her 
uncle’s two thousand 
pounds was not worthy 
of her love. She hoped she might never 
see him again, and was glad to leave Mill- 
chester for a while. At her brother-in-law’s 
pleasant Vicarage she found sympatliv and 
rest. She loved her sister more than ever 
in her new home. 

‘“T think I see things differently now, 
Lina,’’ she said, in one of their confidential 
talks. ‘*‘ Something within me has changed. 
I used to be such a selfish, thoughtless little 
thing—but somehow this affair has opened 
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my eyes. It is so nice to be here with you 
and Harry and Philip. You are all s: kind 
and good.”’ 


They were, indeed, a happy household. 
Good nursing had restored Philip to health 
and energy, and he was himself once more. 
Madeline would not allow him to return to 
his suburban lodging, for he was soon to 
leave England for at least a year. The 
London Church Society had decided to send 
him on a mission to the Holy Land. There 
was much good work to be done out there. 

To Philip, the prospect of visiting the 
sacred land of his forefathers was like a 
beautiful dream. Even when his ticket had 
been taken, and his luggage packed, he 
could scarcely realise that he was actually 
gyoing there, to the Zion of his heart. 

‘* To think that my eyes will behold the 
very scenes on which our Master gazed,’’ 
he said to Madeline, with awe in his voice. 
He possessed a twofold reverence for the 
holy country: he would go both as a 
Christian and a Jew. He regretted leav- 
ing London only on account of the parting 
from his friends. He felt that he could 
never be grateful enough to the Vanbrughs 
for their kindness, and his liking for them 
both had developed into warm regard. 
They seemed more like brother and sister 
than people upon whom he had no claim ; 
indeed, Madeline was more thoughtful for 
his comfort than his own sister had ever 
been. He tried to thank them on the last 
night of his stay at the Vicarage, but words 
utterly failed. Nor would they receive his 
gratitude. Only too glad to be of use, 
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they wanted no praise for themselves; they 
wished him to give it all to God. 

He had heard no more of Ruby Wertheim 
since the day she had visited him and he 
had been unconscious of the fact. He kept 
the petals of one of the sweet flowers she 
had brought him in his Bible, and her photo- 
graph accompanied him on his journey to 
the East. Often he thought of her when 
he stood beneath the deep blue sky of Palcs- 
tine, alone. It was the one drawback to his 
happiness that she was not there to share 
his joy. 

Never, so long as he lived, did he forget 
his first visit to Jerusalem. The white 
domes and towers of the Holy City—chief 
of which stood out the Mosque of Omar 
the deep Kidron Valley, the rocky slopes of 
Olivet, all cansed in him emotions which 
could never fade. Even though all the 
ecclesiastical show-places were spurious, 
these sites of nature’s making remained. 
Like the majority of visitors, he wanted to 
see everything at once : the Holy Sepulchre 
and Church of the Resurrection, over which 
there had been so much wrangling and 
bloodshed, the magnificent Hardm, the 
sacred Garden of Gethsemane ; yet he was 
filled with a reverential love which the 
ordinary sightseer does not possess. He 
stayed up late on the first evening of his 
arrival, cagerly questioning his colleagues 
at the hospice. Even when he retired to his 
room, he scarcely felt inclined for rest ; but 
after many wakeful hours sleep visited him 
at last, and brought him a strange and 
beautiful dream. 


He sees Zionism realised, and the Jews 
in repossession of their sacred land. After 
many years of continuous strife, Jerusa- 
lem has again become their own city, 
while the places sacred to Christian 
history remain untouched. The Moham- 
medan power has at last been broken, and 
the Hardm no longer exists. Instead, a 
new and sacred building has been erected 
to cover that holy site; and if it cannot 
compare with the magnificence of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, in its own way it is even 
more beautiful. And the strange fact about 
it is, that although it has been built by Jews 
for Jews, the original design has gradually 
been abandoned. As though guided by 
a power not their own, the builders have 
involuntarily sought another model, unex- 
pectedly resulting in the cruciform shape of 
the edifice. A matter for wonder is it, 
indeed, that the new Jewish Temple should 
take the form of a cross! 


On the eastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives stands—it seems to Philip-—himself. 
He is gazing at the splendid dome of the 
new Temple, which, with the dying sun- 
light upon it, has the appearance of an orb 
of fire. He has journeyed far for the sake 
of this view, and as he looks down on the 
Holy City his heart is stirred to its greatest 
depths. He wonders if here he will find 
a solution to all the dilhculties which beset 
him, and, sad at heart, the cry almost 
escapes him: ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how 
long? ”’ 

There has been so much of sorrow and 
trouble—not only amongst his own people, 
the Jews, but everywhere. Nation has 
risen against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom ; physical upheaval has shaken the 
earth, and moral upheaval the _ people. 
False prophets have arisen to spread false 
doctrines of deception ; and in the spirit of 
Atheism, which has insidiously crept over 
the world, it seems as if Antichrist has 
reached its culminating power. — Iniquity 
abounds to such a degree that the love of 
the Hiyhest is almost universally blotted 
out. Yet there are some who, amidst this 
turmoil of sin, are still able to cling to 
Christ, and in the knowledge and love of 
their Master, to read the signs of the times 
aright. 

Jerusalem has not escaped the general 
distress. Like the walls of Nehemiah’s 
raising, those of the new Temple have been 
built with sword in hand as well as trowel. 
Philip, entering the city, sees the result of 
suffering on every side ; yet, in spite of the 
heavy hand of sorrow, the faces of the 
people are not universally sad. Even as he 
looks, they light up with the glow of hope. 
Israel, restored to her own land, has begun 
to watch for the great and glorious Messiah; 
of the nearness of His coming she 1s con- 
vinced. 

The old idea is still cherished ; Israel’s 
children are still looking for a King. With 
a splendour greater than Solomon's He will 
occupy the Throne of David, and His power 
will extend to the ends of the earth. ‘‘A 
King shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute qudgment and justice in the earth. 
In His days shall Judah be saved, and 
Israel shall dwell safely.”’ No wonder 
their hearts burn with the Messianic hope! 

The followers of Christ throughout the 
world await the same Messiah. The time 
is ripe for His advent, for the conditions 
of prophecy are all fulfilled. They, too, 
expect a King, Who shall come with power 
and great glory, for not as the lowly 
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Nazarene will He now appear. So the 
eyes of both Jews and Christians are turned 
towards Olivet, their souls animated by 
the same desire. Surely, He Whom they 
feel to be so close at hand will no longer 
delay ? 

The sun sinks slowly behind the west, 
and the hour of evening prayer draws nigh. 
It 1s the eve of a great Festival, and the 
Temple is crowded from door to door. 
Philip enters the sacred edifice with the 
others, and, choosing a place in the quietest 
corner, silently worships his Triune God. 
Before the Ark of the Covenant the priests 
intone the holy text, and their solemn 
chanting falls pleasantly upon his ear. 
Outside all is still, and no sound comes to 
disturb the peace of the sanctuary ; but 
although the sun has set and the day is 
over. night does not fall. 

The phenomenon is noticed by the entire 
congregation ; and astonishment is depicted 
on every face. [For this is no ordinary 
twilight, and cannot be accounted for by 
natural means. From whence does it come, 
and what does it portend? The priests 
cease chanting, and there ensues a silence 
so intense as to be almost oppressive ; then 
there happens something both wonderful 
and stranye. 

It is like the rending of a veil—not the 
veil of the Temple—but the veil of unbelief 
from all Jewish souls. It is manifested 
spiritually and almost invisibly, because it 
is the Dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 
All that can be physically seen is the 
Heavenly Shekinah above the Cherubim 
and Seraphim of the Ark; but within the 
hearts of the people a sudden change has 
taken place. They, whose forefathers cru- 
cified the Lord of Glory, and who them- 
selves despised and rejected Him but a few 
moments ago, now fall prostrate in adora- 
tion of His Name. Like a flash of light, 
the truth bursts in upon them. The long- 
lost faculties of spiritual sight and hearing 
are at last restored. 

But not for long are they permitted to 
remain at worship in the Temple. The 
sound of thunder reaches them from Olivet, 
and knowing that the Mount will cleave in 
the midst, they accept the sign. Taking 
one last look at the luminous glory above 
the Ark they quietly disperse, whilst in 
every heart is echoed the solemn words of 
the priest :— 

‘* Blessed ts He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord!” 


With the coming of the dawn Philip 
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awoke ; but his fancy had seemed more like 
a vision than a dream. 


remained in the 
Holy Land for just two 
years. His work pleased 
the Society so much 
that they desired him to 
exceed the time they 
had allotted him, and 
gave him every facility 
for pursuing his studies 
in Talmudic lore. Possessing a peculiarly 
winning personality and sympathetic man- 
ner, he was as popular with the Jerusalem 
Rabbonim — despite their fanaticism — as 
he was with his own Bishop and the clergy 
of the English church of St. George. The 
first glamour which sentiment had cast over 
Jerusalem wore off with continued residence 
in the place ; but his love for the Holy City 
remained, and the Oriental colouring 
seemed to take him right back to the age 
when the Divine Drama was enacted there. 
Two months he spent in Galilee, each place 
he visited—Mount Carmel, Capernaum, 
Cana, Tiberias, Damascus—bringing a host 
of precious memories to mind. It was with 
regret that he returned to the capital for 
his final term, and, making the most of 
the time which remained, he paid flying 
visits to all the interesting villages in 
Juda. . 

Yet his longing for his native country 
revived when he set his face towards Jaffa, 
en route for Port Said and the West. 
Although he was practically homeless in his 
own land, he did not forget his kindred, 
and the hope was ever with him that his 
father might relent and ask to see him 
again. He was more home-sick on his 
return journey to England than he had been 
all the time of his sojourn abroad. He 
wondered what they were all doing—his 
own people and their friends, as well as 
the sweet girl he loved. The Vanbrughs’ 
letters had arrived with commendable regu- 
larity, and Harry had endeavoured to keep 
him posted up with the news of the day ; 
but they told him little of those 1n whom 
he was most interested. Perhaps there was 
little to tell. 

It was autumn again when he set foot 
on his native shore, and, by a coincidence, 
it happened to be the Jewish New Year's 
Day. As he drove from the station to his 
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friends’ house at Cricklewood, Philip 
noticed the many closed shops, and the 
groups of well-dressed people with large 
prayer books under their arms proceeding 
to the various synagogues. He could 
imagine the scene within: the white-cur- 
tained Ark, the heavy Scrolls of the Law 
with their festive coverings and silver bells, 
the white-robed and white-capped minister, 
the crowded congregation, the Hebrew 
chanting, the blowing of the S/ofar, 
ram's horn. All the year round the syna- 
gogues were comparatively empty, but on 
this holy day every Jew worthy of the name 
would make an effort to pay his devotions 
to his sadly neglected God. At such times 
as these autumn holy days—New Year, the 
Day of Atonement, Tabernacles and the 
Feast of Rejoicing of the Law-—the people 
of Israel awoke to their responsibilities as 
children of the Covenant. It was the 
Yomtovim * which kept the flame of Juda- 
ism alight. 

‘* A happy New Year!" said Harry Van- 
brugh, as they passed a synagogue near the 
Edgware Road. ‘‘ I suppose it is permis- 
sible to wish it you to-day? ”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ rejoined the young man, 
smiling. ‘* Good wishes are always accept- 
able, and this day calls up a host of old 
recollections. I have three New Year’s 
Days to observe now: this one, Advent 
Sunday, and the first of January—Jewish, 
Church, and Civil. Does it seem strange 
to you that I think the last-named the most 
real of the three? ’’ 

‘** Especially when there is a watch-night 
service to precede it,’’ added Vanbrugh, 
thoughtfully. ‘I always think that service 
gives one a sense of decently burving the 
old year and kindly grecting the new. 
And now Lina and I have an added wel- 
come for January Ist. [It is the birthday 
of our child.’’ 

He seemed very fond of his baby girl, 
this proud and happy young father. He 
took Philip up to the nursery almost before 
he had taken off his things, and insisted 
on his admiring the little one’s blue eyes, 
and the crumpled rose-leaf of a hand. 
Philip thought she was a fine baby for 
eight months, and, of course, did not hesi- 
tate to say so. The nurse looked gratified, 
and the parents beamed. 

‘** She is the sweetest, dearest little baby 
in the world! ’’ said Madeline, the mother- 
love shining in her eyes. ‘But, Harry, 
you forget that Phil has had nothing to eat 
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since breakfast. He must be ravenous. 
Come down end have some lunch.”’ 

She led the way to the cosy dining-room, 
and presided at the table with her accus- 
tomed charm. Maternity had lent an added 
sweetness to her countenance, and a touch 
of matronhood to her manner, but = she 
looked as young and girlish as ever, Philip 
thought. Experiencing a sense of comfort 
in this English home which he had not felt 
since he had left for Palestine, he almost 
envied his friend’s domestic bliss. 

They spent a happy evening. — Philip 
had much to tell, and many photographs 
to show of the land in which all three took 
so great an interest. He had also brought 
some handsome embroideries for Madeline, 
and many strange and interesting curios, 
and, of course, nothing would satisfy him 
but that he should unpack and display them 
at once. 

“We shall be able to open an Oriental 
Bazaar,’’ Madeline said laughingly, as she 
placed a Moslem fardush on her husband's 
head. ‘* Don’t you think Harry would 
astonish the natives if he were to go out in 
this? ”’ 

Bedtime arrived before they had_ half 
finished their examination. One question 
had hovered on Philip’s lips all the evening, 
and when his hostess came to say good- 
night he gave it utterance. 

‘“You never mentioned Ruby in any of 
your letters,’’ he said diflidently. ‘‘ Is she 
still with her aunt in Tavistock Square? ”’ 

Madeline noticed the wistful expression 
in his eyes with sympathy. ‘* IT do not 
know where she is,’’ she answered regret- 
fully. ‘* I asked her here many times, but 
she never came. The last time I saw her 
was in Oxford Street about a year ago, 
when she said she was soon going abroad 
to study singing in Paris. I believe Mrs. 
Mendel has moved from Tavistock Square, 
but f am afraid I cannot tell you her present 
address. Perhaps we could make inquiries 
through Clare. She is still friendly with 
Vera and Ruth.”’ 

‘*T do not think Ruby had sufficient in 
common with my sisters to correspond with 
them,” said Philip thoughtfully.‘ Still, 
Mr. Wertheim was one of my father's 
oldest friends.’’ 

‘In that case he would scarcely care to 
lose sight of his old friend’s daughter,’ re- 
joined Madeline, pertinently. ‘‘ IT will 
write to Clare to-morrow.”’ 

She glanced up into his deep-set eyes, 
and scemed to read the thought reflected in 
their depths. 
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‘* 1 should like to see you a happy Bene- 
dick!’’ she said impetuously. ‘Is it 
never going to come right, Phil? ”’ 

‘* How can it?’’ he answered, almost 
sadly. ‘‘ Between Benedick and Beatrice 
there is a great gulf fixed. There is no 
greater barrier than religion, Mrs. Van- 
brugh ; besides which, you forget that 1 am 
now a poor man.”’ 

He ‘said good-night, and turned away 
with a sigh. He could not understand 
why he felt so weak just now ; why he was 
filled with such vain regrets for his happy 
past. All through his alienation from home 
and people he had never quailed ; he had 
gone through his vale of misery, using it 
as a well, and his faith had carried him 
from strength to strength; but now his 
longing to see those of his own race was 
well-nigh irrepressible, and his tove for 
Ruby gnawed at his heart with a pain akin 
to despair. Perhaps his return to witness 
his friend’s happy home life, whilst he him- 
self had no home, accentuated this feeling. 
He was determined not to trespass on the 
Vanbrughs’ hospitality a moment longer 
than he could help. He must find some 
bachelor quarters in accordance with his 
means. 

His Society did not require him to re- 
sume his secretarial work in London until 
the beginning of October; thus he was 
given nearly three weeks in which to rest, 
if he so chose. He spent the greater part 
of his time among his old immigrant friends 
in the East-End, some of whom had drifted 
as far as Hackney in their peregrinations 
towards Bayswater and wealth. Mrs. Van- 
brugh found him a place not far from the 
Vicarage, where the people happened to 
know a good deal about the Jewish Ques- 
tion. It was a comfort to him to be with 
those who showed an interest in his work. 

He returned one afternoon to find a 
message from the Vicarage awaiting him, 
to the effect that the Vicar desired to see 
him at once. 

Procecding there without delay, he dis- 
covered Harry in the study, alone. Made- 
line was out on duty bent, but would soon 
be home, he was told. 

‘* You sent for me? ’’ inquired the young 
man, when he had lisshted a cigarette and 
settled down. ‘Is there Le fresh ; 
anything I can do for you, I mean ? 

For once Vanbrugh looked away, and 
his eves fell instead of meeting his gaze. 
Busying himself with the papers on_ his 
desk he fingered a telegram with hesitation. 

‘Not exactly,’’ he replied evasively, and 


then added, as if to himself, ‘‘ I wish Lina 
were here.’’ 

Philip grew suddenly uneasy. ‘' What 
is it, Vanbrugh?’’ he asked tentatively. 
‘There is nothing wrong, I hope? ’”’ 

For answer, Harry swung round on his 
revolving chair, the telegram in his hand. 
‘“T wish Madeline were here,’’ he said 
again. ‘* She would break it to you better 
than I can. I’m very sorry, old chap; I 
know you'll be frightfully cut up. We 
received this wire from Clare just after 
lunch. You—I think you had better read 
it yourself.”’ 

Immediately, Philip's thoughts flew to 
his quondam fiancie. There was bad news; 
she must be enyayed, married, or—no, not 
dead ; he was certain she was not dead. 
He wished Clare had not telegraphed ; he 
would much rather have had a letter. His 
face paled as he stretched out his hand for 
the missive ; and then he discovered it had 
nothing to do with Ruby after all. 

“Mr. Aforris dangerously ill. 
better tell Phili p?—Clare.”’ 

He read the words several times before 
he realised their import ; and then the long- 
ing to see his father surged upon him with 
renewed force. ‘‘ I must go to Millchester,”’ 
he said, starting to his feet. ‘‘ I must see 
him again; this may be the end. Your 
sister would not have wired without cause, 
would she, Vanbrugh? ”’ 

‘“No,’’ rejoined his friend. ‘'I am 
afraid he must be very ill. It seemed so 
hard that none of your own people would 
let you know that we thought we had 
better tell you. If you decide to go to- 
night, you might catch the 6.40 train.”’ 

‘Six forty??? Philp looked at his watch. 
‘* Yes, I could do that easily. But, Harry, 
they may not receive me, you know ; they 
are all so dead against me, even the girls. 
What shall I do if Mrs. Morris refuses me 
admission to the house? I must see my 
father! I don’t know what to do.’’ 

‘*] am sure your stepmother ts not so 
stony-hearted as that,’’ said the young 
clergyman, encouragingly.  ‘‘ She cannot 
refuse to admit you under such circum- 
stances. And, anyhow, you will find a 
welcome and a bed at the Vicarage, you 
know. I will wire to Mrs. Wilson at 
once.”’ 

Philip flashed him a glance of gratitude 
and affection. ‘* How good you are! ”’ 
he exclaimed, in a tone of rclief. In the 
hour of trouble, he felt that it was a 
blessing, indeed, to possess such kind and 
thoughtful friends. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
> =pEACE AT THE LAST. 
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“yy, HERE is always a 
—* certain pathos about 
revisiting familiar 


5 scenes after a _ long 
absence, and_ under 
changed circum- 
stances. Philip felt 


it directly he set foot 
YSZ on the Millchester 
platform, and noticed 
the many little alterations in the town 
which time had made. He drove straight 
to the Vicarage, but could scarcely refrain 
from ringing the next-door bell. It seemed 
so strange to come to that very garden, and 
yet not to put up at his own legitimate 
home. 

The Wilsons received him with great 
kindness, and endeavoured to comfort him 
so far as lay in their power. They had 
inquired after Mr. Morris’s condition twice 
that day, the later bulletin being more 
favourable than the first. He had been in 
failing health for some time, and had not 
been able to attend to business for nearly 
six months. It was only the last few days, 
however, that dangerous symptoms had 
appeared. A booth had been erected in 
the garden in commemoration of the Jewish 
Feast of Tabernacles, and, officiating therein 
on the eve of the festival, his father had 
taken a chill. 

The hour was late, yet Philip felt that he 
must go to the Lodge before he: retired to 
rest. Not troubling to take his hat, he 
presented himself at the front door, and 
pressed the electric bell. The maidservant 
—a strange one—regarded him with sur- 
prise, and, without catching his name, 
showed him into the familiar library. She 
did not think he would be able to see Mr. 
or Mrs. Morris, and the young ladies had 
gone to bed. 

Philip remained standing, his arm resting 
on the mantelpiece. It was three years 
since he had left home, but looking around 
him it seemed as if he had never been 
away. The same furniture, the same books, 
even the same ash-trays were there. Yet 
how much had changed in the lives of those 
who had been wont to use that room—his 
father, Ruby, himself—— ! 

The door opened sharply to admit, not 
his stepmother, but Montie  [rnstein. 
Philip turned his head, and wondered why 
his cousin went suddenly white. As the 
two faced each other, he held out his hand ; 
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but Montie either did not or would not 
see it. 

‘“ Philip!’ he exclaimed, with annoy- 
ance. ‘‘ What have you come for, may I 
ask ?”’ 

His tone was such that Philip experi- 
enced an unholy desire to lay his hands 
about him and knock him down, but his 
better nature conquered. ‘‘ What have | 
come for?’’ he repeated, in a quiet voice. 
‘To see my father, of course. Is that so 
unnatural when he is dangerously ill? "’ 

Montie fidgeted nervously with a paper 
knife on the table. ‘‘ He isn’t dangerously 
ill,’ he contradicted shortly. ‘‘ It’s tommy- 
rot to make such a fuss. Besides, you are 
dead and buried as far as he is concerned ; . 
he doesn’t want to see you. You had 
better go back the same way you came.”’ 

There was something about his manner 
which struck Philip as curious. They had 
parted as friends, and he could not see 
why they should meet as enemies. Yet 
his cousin was anxious to get rid of him 
without delay. He had never seen him so 
much agitated before. 

‘1 don’t know what is the matter with 
you, Montie,’’ he said evenly, ‘* but I have 
not come all the way from London to 
quarrel. It is getting late, so I will not 
argue the question with you now. I shall 
be here early to-morrow morning, and 
unless I hear from my stepmother’s own 
lips that my father will not see me I shall 
refuse to go away. Perhaps, as your 
own parents died in your infancy you have 
no idea as to what filial affection really is.”’ 

‘‘ Pshaw!’’ exclaimed Montie, with a 
sneer. ‘‘ You ought to prate of filial affec- 
tion—you, who gave your father the 
nastiest knock he ever received! I know 
your game, you ALleshumad,* you Christian 
dog! You think you'll come in at the 
death, receive the paternal forgiveness, and 
the paternal property, do you? A few of 
the paternal money-bags would come in 
rather handy just now, wouldn’t they? 
But you can’t have it all your own way, 
you know. I am the heir, and you won’t 
take my inheritance from me, if I can 
help it. I suppose you mean to try and 
worm your way back into Uncle David's 
affection by promising to become a Jew 
again, but you shan’t have the chance to 
try iton. Your father said he never wished 
to see your face again, and he will be true 
to his word. It's to be hoped you find 
Christianity a paying game, for you won’t 
get anything from him!” 

* Apostate. 
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And with this parting thrust his incensed 
cousin opened the door. 

Without a word, Philp left. He felt 
that if he spoke he would have to give 
vent to his indignation in terms more 
forcible than discreet, so he took the better 
course and kept silence. But the accusa- 
tion was so base that his whole being 
seemed to tingle with anger and shame, and 
when the anger died away—for he was too 
much of a Christian to cherish resentful 
feelings—the disgust remained. He re- 
turned to the Vicarage with flushed cheeks 
and preternaturally bright eyes ; and then, 
as he informed his friends of what had 
occurred, his face yrew equally pale. 

‘“ To accuse me of coming to my father’s 
death-bed for the sake of what I can get 
out of him at the last!’’ he said in a hurt 
voice. ‘'QOh, it’s horrible; it’s wicked! 
After that, I cannot go to the Lodge at 
all. Untess my father himself sends for 
me, I shall be obliged to stay away.”’ 

Mrs. Wilson glanced at him with sym- 
pathy. 

““You mustn't take it so much to heart, 
Philip,’’? she rejoined wisely. ‘* Mr. Ern- 
Stein evidently judges you by his own 
standard. He is one of the most merce- 
nary men I have ever met. I am so thank- 
ful he did not marry our little Clare.”’ 

‘“So am I,’’ added the girl herself. 
““He married Dinah Moses, you know, 
Philip ; and her father lost all his money 
and most of hers on the Stock Exchange 
about a week after the wedding. I am 
afraid their married life is not unatloyed 
bliss. EF daresay he wants poor Mr. 
Morris's money to set himself straight.’' 

Philip had heard of the wedding, and was 
not surprised. ‘* He is welcome to the 
money,’’ he said, with a touch of bitter- 
ness. ‘‘If only I might see my father! 
I daresay he has persuaded Mrs. Morris 
and my sisters to form the same opinion 
of me, and, under such circumstances, I 
cannot go to the Lodge.”’ 

His heart was very sore. The Wilsons 
persuaded him to remain with them for at 
least a week, until he saw how matters 
went. For the first two days, the bulletins 
from the Lodge were much about the same, 
and although the patient did not improve 
he was in no immediate danger. — Philip 
found time hang heavy on his hands, even 
though he went out with the Vicar, and 
there were plenty of books. Clare had 
been unable to find Ruby Wertheim’s 
address, as Vera only knew that she and 
her aunt were both in Paris, where Mrs. 


Mendel had taken a flat for a year. Mr. 
Morris would probably know where a letter 
would find her, but they were unable to 
ask him while he was ill. 

On the third day the bulletin was more 
grave. The physician came twice during 
the morning, and the Jewish minister who 
had succeeded Mr. Wertheim was sent for 
in haste. Philip, sitting at the dining- 
room window, could see all that went on, 
and the suspense was far worse than if he 
had been an inmate of the Lodge. He 
observed his cousin come and go with a 
short dark woman, whom he supposed was 
the wife; and there were a great many 
callers, most of whom he knew. In the 
afternoon, he was surprised by a visit from 
his sister Vera. She had heard of his 
presence in the vicinity only an hour ago. 

‘“Montie never told us about your 
arrival, until he happened to let it out by 
accident,’’ she said, when she had some- 
what diihdently kissed him, ‘‘ and I have 
been too busy even to look out of the 
window, or I might have seen you. You 
might have come again, Philip. Don’t you 
want to see poor father? He is sinking 
slowly. He will never get up again.’’ 

Her eyes filled, and a lump rose in her 
brother’s throat. Conquering his emotion, 
he told of his interview with their cousin. 

‘“ Perhaps it was wrong of me to let my 
pride stand in the way,’’ he concluded. 
‘*]T will come now, as I have our step- 
mother’s permission. You don't think it 
will upset father to see me? ”’ 

Vera shook her head. ‘' He has men- 
tioned your name when he has _ scarcely 
been conscious, and now he is too ill to 
notice anything,’’ she rejoined, — sadly. 
‘* Come with me now, Phihp, if you want 
to see him. Afterwards it may be too late.’’ 

He rose to his feet, and accompanied her 
from the one house to the other with 
serious eyes. The Lodge seemed unusually 
quiet, and they ascended the stairs together 
on tiptoe. In their father’s dressing-room 
they found Mrs. Morris, looking pale and 
worn. She held out her hand to her step- 
son, but could not bring herself to kiss 
him 3; even if she bore no malice, there was 
still the barrier of his creed. 

A large coloured photograph of Golden- 
locks adorned the wall. It was new to 
Philip, and he felt compelled to pause and 
look. The sweet baby face, with its halo 
of golden curls, was faithfully portrayed, 
and the expression in the blue eyes was the 
one of innocent confidence with which the 
little one had always regarded those in 
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whose care he was placed. Gazing at it 
as though he expected some childish prattle 
to issue from the rosy lips, Philip wondered 
what manner of man little Goldenlocks 
would have made. How long before the 
innocence would have given place to the less 
attractive knowingness of latter-day boy- 
hood, and the beautiful nature marred by 
contact with the world? He felt that it 
was better so; that the Reaper had gathered 
this tiny flower while the petals were white 
and fresh. And it ever remained one of his 
most precious memories to think of the little 
child-angel whose passing had afterwards 
brought him peace. 

A moment later he was standing by the 
bedside of his father, who was apparently 
asleep. The room was darkencd, and he 
scarcely noticed the minister and the nursc, 
who both had their appointed tasks to per- 
form. So emaciated was the face which 
lay on the pillow that he felt too shockcd 
to notice anything else. Perhaps — his 
glance of love and compassion penetrated 
to the dying man’s consciousness, for 
presently he opened his eyes. Bending 0.1 
one knee, Philip took his hand. 

‘* Father, dear father, it 1s I—your son,”’ 
he said. 

The minister looked across, with disap- 
proval on his countenance, and curiosity 
in his eyes. So this was the disinherited 
son, the converted Jew! he thought. An 
intellectual-looking fellow, but of course a 
fool. Who but a fool would give up hi. 
tangible possessions for an intangible fait” 
of two thousand years ago? It was a mys- 
stery he could not understand. 

The sick man regarded the new-comer 
with bewilderment ; then, with an_ effort, 
drew his hand away. 

‘Go!’ he murmured thickly.  ‘' Go 
away. I have no son. Benjamin 1s dead, 
and the other accursed. The Almighty hath 
dealt bitterly with me indeed.’’ 

But Philip remained. ‘‘ Don’t send me 
away, father,’’ he entreated wistfully. ‘I 
am accursed only in your eyes; my con- 
science is right with God. Father, my 
allegiance to you has never wavered ; soon 
you will know all, and you will forgive me 
then.’”’ 

6 No as 
whisper. 
dead.’”’ 

He closed his eyes again, and his hands 
clutched fecbly at the counterpane. The 
minister touched. Philip on the shoulder. 

** How dare you disturb the last moments 
of a dying man?’’ he said sternly. ‘‘ Your 


said Mr. Morris in a_ hoarse 
‘‘ Leave me in peace ; my son is 
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presence is an annoyance to him. Please 
go downstairs at once.’ 

An annoyance! Philip rose to his feet 
as if stung with a lash. But his heart was 
overflowing with love, and he had so hoped 
and prayed for a reconciliation that he could 
scarcely bear to leave his father like this. 
With bent head he turned and walked 
slowly across the room. He knew that 
death was inexorably approaching, and that 
this was his farewell. 

But a strange taing happened ere he 
reached the dressing-room door. The cry 
of ** Rabbi Phil! ’’ broke the stillness—not 
in the painful voice of the dying, but in the 
strong tones of his father which Philip 
knew from earlier days. With a ‘lutter at 
his heart the young man rushed ba:k to the 
bedside, the familiar nickname striking his 
ear with unspeakable pathos. Sitting up 
with a new access of strength, his father 
looked at and bevond him. 

‘“You seem to be very much in love, 
Philip,’’ he said, as if he were remembering 
a lesson, ‘‘and you can always twist me 
round your little finger. I suppose it will 
be a case of setting up a pair of young 
turtle-doves in housekeeping before many 
months are past? ”’ 

Philip looked up with a startled ex- 
pression in his eyes, before he realised that 
the sick man’s mind was wandering. He 
remembered the occasion on which those 
words were spoken—the day that he had 
obtained Mr. Morris’s consent to his wooing 


‘of Ruby—-and his heart aching for his long- 


lost love he could have cried aloud in pain. 
Presently his father’s mind went further 
back, to the days when Philip was a child. 
‘* He is such a good lad, my Philip,’’ he 
rambled on in a soothing voice. ‘ He 
wouldn’t do anything mean if you were 
to pay him a thousand pounds. . . Of 
course I'll send him to the university 
a good education. My Philip. 
But it’s getting very dark. . . Why 
aren't the Sabbath candles lit? Get 
your cap, and let me densh* you, Rabbi Phil.’ 
Not moving his position, Philip drew a 
silk handkerchief from the toilet-table, and 
in accordance with the Jewish custom, 
covered his head. Then he placed his 
father’s hand above it, and received the 
well-known Hebrew blessing. 
‘Tam so glad of the Sabbath 
continued the dying man when he had given 
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it. ‘‘I want to lie down and rest. 
rest. I. a He fell bi tc k on. the 
pillows. °° He: ir, O Israel 


* Bless, 
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.  * . . , The Lord our God the Lord 
is One! ’’ concluded the minister rapidly 
in Hebrew. 

It was the Shemang—the confession of 
Divine Unity so dear to the heart of the 
Israelite ; and with this on his lips David 
Morris passed beyond. He died as he had 
lived, a consistent Jew, and Philip knew 
that his casting-off had been but a matter 
of principle, and that in his father’s heart 
of hearts the love for himself had remained. 
Therefore he was not without hope or 
_comfort. He felt nearer to him now than 
he had ever done before. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A SECRET INQUIRER. 


Soe, HILIP stayed for the 

a % funeral, although he 
was not allowed _ to 
take his part in the 
Jewish mourning cere- 
monies. Mr. Morris’s 
relations other than 
those of his immediate 
family arrived’ from 
various parts of the country, and severely 
censured the widow for allowing her con- 
verted stepson to approach at such a time. 
But Mrs. Morris liked Philip, and the first 
horror of his secession from Judaism had 
been lived down. Perhaps, remembering 
his unselfish devotion to Goldenlocks, she 
felt she owed a debt of gratitude which she 
was bound to pay. 

The reading of the will occasioned no 
surprise. Mr. Morris left the bulk of his 
fortune to his wife, but nearly all his re- 
lations came in for legacies, and Montie 
Ernstein, who would now have sole control 
of the firm of David Morris & Co., bene- 
fited to the extent of several hundreds of 
pounds. Philip’s name was not even men- 
tioned, as though in truth he existed no 
more. Mr. Morris had carried out his 
threat to the letter; there was not so 
much as a penny-piece for the disinherited 
son. 

‘*] am so sorry for you, Philip,’’ his 
stepmother could not help saying, when 
later in the afternoon he came to say good- 
bye. ‘‘ I don’t approve of your action now, 
any more than I did when you left home ; 
but I know that you are a good fellow in 
spite of your foolish principles. If ever you 
want a home, or money, or anything that 
I can give you, you will always find it here. 
Don’t let your stupid pride stand in the way, 


dear, if you are in need. For poor little 
Goldenlocks’ sake 1 am anxious to help you 
as much as I can.’’ 

She was very kind. Philip marvelled at 
the change in her feelings, for she had been 
most bitter against him for atime. Grate- 
ful for her sympathy, he thanked her from 
the depths of his heart ; but he would accept 
nothing from her at present, since he was 
able to pay his way. 

‘‘ If ever I am in trouble I will let you 
know,’’ he said gently ; and thinking that 
he was the most disinterested person she 
had ever come across she expressed herself 
content. 

He returned to London at the end of the 
week, ready to resume his secretarial work. 
In spite of the sad circumstances the Mill- 
chester visit had done him good, for the 
reconciliation with his stepmother and 


sisters caused him much happiness, and al- 


most counteracted his other emotions. He 
was not the one to rebel against death, and 
since his father had even unconsciously 
given him his blessing he felt satisfied. 
The Vanbrughs were glad that he bore his 
loss so well. They thought he looked 
brighter and better than he had done for 
years. 

He had scarcely been back a fortnight 
when an important piece of news came for 
him in a letter from his stepmother. 

‘‘T am fearfully depressed,’’ she wrote 
in her large caligraphy, ‘‘ and one death 
seems to follow another. The latest is poor 
Mrs. Mendel, who has succumbed to pneu- 
monia in Paris. Ruby is now quite 
alone in the world, but, as her aunt has 
left her all her money, it doesn’t matter 
so much. She will get married, of course, 
for now that she 1s rich as well as pretty 
she will have no lack of suitors. Oh, 
Philip, I could shake you when I think of 
all the good things you have missed! Why 
couldn’t you have pickled your religious 
susceptibilities and married this girl? 
Such a nice little thing as she is, too! 
They said she intended to make her début 
on the concert platform next year, but she 
has no need to sing for her supper now, so 
perhaps she won’t She has not been very 
friendly with us since your engagement was 
broken off. I think she was angry with 
your poor father for sending you away.’’ 

There was a great deal more to the same 
effect, which the young man read with a 
reopening of the old wound. He felt that 
Ruby’s newly-acquired wealth drove her 
further from him than ever, and -tried to 
hope for her own sake that she would 
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mitigate her loneliness by marriage. In 
reviewing past events he wondered if, after 
all, he might not have retained her friend- 
ship instead of attempting to disappear for 
ever from the pages of her life. It would 
have been such a comfort to have been able 
to write to her and perhaps see her occa- 
sionally—yet he knew that in their case a 
mild friendship was impossible ; and that 
they must be everything to each other or 
nothing at all. Therefore, he dared not 
even write her a letter of condolence now, 
In case his action should be misconstrued. 
If she had been poor and lonely he would 
have gone to her ; he could not have stayed 
away. But she was rich, and that made all 
the difference. A rich Jewess and a poor 
Christian ; the gulf betwixt them was too 
great. 

The discipline of love unsatished was good 
for him had he but known it. It made a 
man of him, and gave added strength to 
his character. Of a studious and retiring 
nature, he was not fond of feminine society 
as a rule, but his love for Ruby made him 
kind to all women for her sake. The yirls 
he met—at the Vicarage and elsewhere— 
admired his fine face and gentle manner, 
and wondered what secret there was at the 
back of his life which caused him to be- 
come suddenly reticent just when they ex- 
pected him to unbend and show them a 
little of his real self. His very aloofness 
made him peculiarly attractive in their eves. 
They did not know that all the time he was 
in their company his thoughts were with the 
one woman whose companionship he longed 
for and was denied. 

He plunged into his work with renewed 
vigour, feeling that therein was scope for his 
best efforts towards usefulness. A _ con- 
versation with the president of his society 
caused him to seriously think of preparing 
for ordination, for by this means his sphere 
of labour would be considerably extended. 
The Vanbrughs were also of the opinion 
that he would make a splendid clergyman, 
especially as he had been intended for the 
ministry in the days of his youth. Philip 
could not decide until he felt the call to em- 
bark upon such a career ; but his thoughts 
were trending that way, and would event- 
ually take definite shape. 

About this time he entered upon a cor- 
respondence with a Miss Edith Brooke, of 
Barkston Mansions, Kensington, on behalf 
of a Jewish friend of hers who desired to 
make some inquiries concerning the 
Christian religion in its relation to Juda- 
ism. Her letters were long and interesting, 
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and Philip found the answering of them a 
pleasure as well as a duty. Once the lady 
called at his othce for some books he had 
promised to lend her, and he discovered 
her to be a young girl of not more than 
twenty at the most. 

‘* My brother and I have taken a great 
interest in the Jewish people since we made 
the acquaintance of our Jewish friend,’’ she 
informed him cheerfully. ‘* You did not 
mind my making all these inquiries for her, 
did you, Mr. Morris? She is rather shy 
about it, and does not wish her name to be 
known.”’ 

‘1 can quite understand,’’ returned the 
young man with sympathy. ‘‘ We have 
many secret inquirers — Nicodemuses, | 


call them ; 1 was one myself once. How is 
your friend getting on? ”’ 

Miss Brooke's face lit up with = en- 
thusiasm. 

‘*Oh,  splendidly,’’ she rejoined em- 


phatically. ‘*‘ She says it is all becoming 
as clear as daylight now. She has gone 
through a great deal of trouble, poor dear, 
but I think it has done her good in a way. 
I must introduce you to her a little later on. 
You have helped her so much that I am 
sure she would like a personal acquaint- 
ance.’”’ 

Philip expressed his pleasure at the idea, 
and, dining at the Vicarage that evening, 
happened to mention the fact of the young 
lady's visit. Harry asked if the father 
were a colonel, for he had been at college 
with Sidney Brooke, a colonel’s son. After 
dinner they looked him up in the directory, 
and discovered him to be the very same. 
Then Harry sugyested renewing the ac- 
quaintance, since Philip seemed interested 
in the family ; but the young man thought 
they had better wait a while, as the Jewish 
lady was not yet willing to declare her name. 

By a curious coincidence, however, Van- 
bruyyh came across Sidney Brooke the very 
next day. They met in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, and Brooke insisted 
on taking Harry out to lunch. He was a 
nice-looking man, with an open counten- 
ance which was singularly attractive, and 
he seemed not to have altered one whit 
since he had ‘‘ kept ’’ on Vanbrugh’s stair- 
case at Caius. He informed his friend that 
he had just taken his M.D. degree, and 
was on the look-out for a practice in the 
country. Incidentally he mentioned that 
when he was tired of studying his favourite 
recreation was music, and Harry re- 
membered that in the old days he used to 
have a good voice. 
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When Mrs. Vanbrugh heard that Dr. 
Brooke could sing she decided to enlist his 
services for the forthcoming church concert. 
She asked him to dinner one evening, and 
invited Clare—who was staying with the 
Leyland Wilsons—to come and play his 
accompaniments. The result was a very 
delightful musical evening, which was en- 
joyed by all. And Madeline, with her 
woman's intuition, saw that the young 
doctor had eyes and ears for no one but 
Clare. 

He came and spoke to Philip, neverthe- 
less, and asked him many intelligent qucs- 
tions about his work. He said his sister 
sent her kind regards, and hoped soon to be 
able to introduce him to her friend. After- 
wards he gave some information to Mrs. 
Vanbrugh which made Madeline utter an 
exclamation of surprise. Glancing over at 
Philip she started to her feet, but Dr. 
Brooke laid a detaining finger on her skirt 
and she sat down again. Philip noticed her 
apparent excitement and wondered, but 
possessed not the slightest idea that it was 
connected with himself. 

The concert, for which a large hall in 
Hampstead had been engaged, was to be 
quite an important affair, and the Vanbrughs 
worked hard to ensure its success. The 
Leyland Wilsons had taken seats for a large 
party of friends, and Clare came to stay 
with her sister a week beforehand to help 
with the secretarial work. Several well- 
known artistes had been prevailed upon by 
Lady Colquhoun to promise their services, 
so that with such patronage and support it 
was hoped that the sum of money required 
to complete the new parish hall would be 
easily obtained. 

The cost of the programmes was defrayed 
by Philip, who, if poor, was generous ; and 
when they arrived Mrs. Vanbrugh showed 
them to him with great glee. The young 
man adnured the design on the cover, but 
did not trouble to examine the contents. 

““You might look inside,’’ suggested 
Madeline, looking strangely jubilant. ‘‘ You 
have been a good boy, so we are giving 
you a happy surprise.”’ 

Mystified, Philip turned over the cover 
again, and his eve ran down the list of items 
named. Pianoforte solo, song, recitation, 
musical sketch, duet—and then he paused 
and almost gasped. 


Aria ... 


“Rejoice Greatly.” ... Handel. 


Miss RusBy WERTHEIM. 


The face he turned to Madeline was quite 
white. 
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‘What does it mean?’”’ he asked in a 
husky voice. ‘‘Is Ruby really going to 
sing ?’’ 

Madeline smiled encouragingly. ‘‘ Of 
course Ruby is really going to sing,’’ she 
answered cheerfully. ‘‘ She has written me 
the sweetest letter possible declaring that 
intention. Her voice was trained in Paris, 
and is of excellent quality I believe.’’ 

‘* But where is she? ’’ asked Philip, with 
excitement. ‘‘ How did you come across 
her again? It seems so strange. I—TI 
don’t understand.”’ 

** Then I will explain ; only don’t look so 
frightened, please. When Ruby was in 
Paris she made the acquaintance of Edith 
Brooke.’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ The young man was unusually 
dense. He did not see what that had to do 
with the case. 

Madeline’s eyes shone. ‘‘ The two be- 
came great friends,’’ she continued eagerly ; 
‘fand Ruby, entrusting Miss Brooke with 
her confidence, informed her that your action 
in renouncing everything for your faith 
impressed her so deeply that she wished to 
know more of the religion which could pro- 
duce such an effect. When Mrs. Mendel: 
died, she went to stay with the Brookes’, 
and came with them to London, where she 
still remains. It was on her behalf that 
Edith made those inquiries through your 
society. Mow, my dear friend, do you 
understand ? ”’ 

Philip looked bewildered. *‘ Do you mean 
to say that Ruby has become a Christian? "’ 
he asked in astonishment. ‘‘ Oh, it seems 
too good to be true!” 

‘‘ Nothing is too good to be true,’’ said 
Madeline sententiously, ‘‘ since goodness 
and truth go hand in hand.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ assented Philip. ‘“‘ But Ruby a 
Christian! I can hardly believe it; and 
yet I have been praying for it all this time.”’ 

‘* Then why this lack of faith? If you 
have been praying for it, it ought to seem 
to you the most natural thing that could 
happen.”’ 

‘“Yes, IT know. It isn’t really lack of 
faith, Mrs. Vanbrugh, only I—oh, why 
didn’t she tell me before? It would have 
been such a comfort to have known.’’ 
~** She did not tell you because she was 
not quite sure of herself,’’ was Madeline’s 
reply. ‘‘ When Dr. Brooke asked her to 
sing at the concert she hesitated first of 
all, not wishing to meet you until the 
momentous question of her religious belief 
had been finally decided. But all will be 
well now, and you will see her on Tuesday. 
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Oh, Philip, isn't this a nice surprise? Are 
you not pleased? ”’ 

‘* Pleased! ’’ he echoed, his eyes deepen- 
ing. ‘‘ Oh, Madeline, that isn’t the word! ’’ 

He felt as if he could have sung a Ze 
Deum of praise. His heart was brimming 
over with thankfulness. 

But when the first joy had passed over 
him one bitter fact remained. He re- 
membered that Ruby was still rich, and he 
was poor. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


¢ ay ALL’S WELL. 
» 


— 


Tr : Fi HE Cricklewood = and 

\ Sie — Hampstead news- 
Say Das) papers informed the 

.. ae denizens’ of _ their 

Wil 5 respective localities 

— that the church con- 

_  < cert organised by the 
(ei | Rev. Harry Van- 
ww brugh ‘‘ passed _ off 
with great éclat.”’ 

With such elements as ‘‘ an abundance of 
talent,’’ ‘‘a_ well-arranged programme,”’ 
and ‘‘a numerous and fashionable audi- 
ence,’’ success was inevitable, and the 


churchwardens had reason to congratulate 
themselves on the financial result. They 
were proud of their strong and energetic 
young vicar ; his unselfish geniality had long 
won their hearts. 

The concert was in full swing when 
Philip Morris entered the hall. A young 
lady was playing the violin ; and not wish- 
ing to cause a disturbance he stood for a 
few minutes near the door. When the piece 
came to a close Mrs. Vanbrugh beckoned 
him to her side. 

‘“ Why so late? ’’ she asked as he sat 
down. ‘“‘I thought you were never 
coming.’’ And then she added in a 
whisper: ‘* Ruby is here.”’ 

‘* Ruby is here.’’ What a depth of 
meaning there was in those three little 
words. Philip explained that he had been 
detained in the City, and then found him- 
self with nothing more to say. He ex- 
perienced a wild desire to rush into the 
artistes’ room; but this was impossible, 
and because he shrank from meeting her in 
a more conventional manner, and in the 
presence of many pcople, he sat. still. 
Presently there was a flutter of programmes, 
and Madeline touched his hand. 

‘Don’t look so sad, Philip,’’ she said 
lightly. ‘* The prima donna comes.’ 
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He pulled himself together, and leant 
forward with eager eyes. A gentleman 
took up his position at the organ, and 
there was a sudden hush. Then a slim 
girl ascended the steps to the platform, and 
favoured the audience with a modest bow. 
It was Ruby—a little older, a little thinner, 
perhaps, but in spite of these little marks 
of time and sorrow the same Ruby still. 

She was dressed entirely in black, without 
even a flower to give a touch of colour, 
but the sombreness was relieved by her 
creamy neck, and the magnificent diamond 
collar which glittered afresh with every ray 
of light. She carried herself with dignity, 
and her soft eyes scanned the audience with 
no sign of nervousness. She had studied 
with the most critical of professors in Paris, 
and had learnt her lesson well. 

And then she began to sing—that beauti- 
ful arza of Handel’s which is so melodious 
and light, and yet breathes devotion in 
every note. Philip thought he had never 
heard any voice so flexible and sweet, and 
felt lifted out of himself by the beauty of! 
the music. He knew also that she felt every 
word she sang, and the ‘‘ Rejoice, O 
daughter of Zion ”’ fell from her lips with a 
significance which was all the more im- 
pressive. 

‘‘ Hasn’t she a glorious voice!’’ ex- 
claimed Madeline with enthusiasm when the 
song was finished, and the applause 
thundered through the hall. ‘* Oh, Philip, 
are you not proud of her? Why don't you 
go behind and tell her so? ”’ 

‘*] will,’’ said the young man eagerly, 
and rose from his seat just as the singer re- 
appeared to bow her acknowledgments. 
The diamond collar at her throat flashed 
almost aggressively, and noticing it the 
ardour died out of his face. Why did she 
wear it? he wondered, with a vague touch 
of reproach, considering it merely as a 
badge of wealth. Its value probably ex- 
ceeded more than two years of his modest 
stipend, and this was but one among the 
many articles of jcwellery her aunt had left. 
It seemed to him that her riches were al- 
most as great a barrier as her difference in 
religion had once been; his Christian 
humility had not quenched in him this kind 
of pride. 

The little artistes’ room was crowded to 
the door. Philip made his way to the fire- 
place, where he espied the little proup he 
sought. Ruby was deep in_ conversation 
with Dr. Brooke and Clare, but she paused 
at his approach, and their eyes met. Sid- 
ney thought it incumbent upon himself to re- 
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introduce the two, but whether he was in 
earnest, or did it by way of a joke, neither 
Philip nor Ruby could tell. 

Surrounded by people on every side, it 
was impossible for either of them to make 
the little speech each had prepared. They 
shook hands as if they were the merest ac- 
quaintances, the most conventional of greet- 
ings on their lips. Presently Dr. Brooke 
and Clare departed to contribute their item 
to the programme, and Ruby's attention 
was demanded by her fellow-artistes in the 
room. Philip felt himself de ¢rop, and re- 
turned to the hall with a disappointed look 
on his face. Ruby, richly dressed, he- 
jewelled, and the centre of a little crowd of 
admirers, seemed far removed from his own 
humble sphere. 

He saw her again when the concert was 
over, and the people were pouring into the 
vestibule. He even escorted her to Colonel 
Brooke’s carriage, and felt the touch of 
her gloved hand on his arm. He could 
have said a great deal in those two minutes 
together, and the girl’s heart beat high with 
expectancy and hope. But he let the 
Opportunity pass, and said not a_ word. 
There seemed some curious obstinacy within 
him which absolutely forbade him to speak. 

He returned to his modest lodging weary 
and sad at heart. He had looked forward 
to this evening with delight, expecting he 
knew not what; and now it had come and 
gone, and his beloved had flashed before his 
dazzled vision like a meteor for brilliance, 
only to make the darkness, by comparison, 
more intense. He almost wished he had not 
seen her at all, that his peace of mind had 
not been disturbed ; for his love and longing 
for her surged in upon him with redoubled 
force. But he put away his selfish feelings, 
and remembering that Ruby had become a 
Christian the sense of gratitude returned. 

He rose somewhat earlier than usual the 
next morning, and on his way to the station 
called at the Vicarage for some books he had 
left. The Vicar was just sitting down to 
breakfast as he made his appearance, and 
his wife entered with the baby in her arms. 

‘*Good morning, Philip,’’ she said 
graciously. ‘‘ You may give Babs a kiss 
if you like,’’ and then, as he somewhat 
gingerly made use of her permission, she 
added eagerly, ‘* Well, tell us the news.” 

He glanced at her in surprise. ‘* What 
news?’’ he asked, at a loss for a reply. 
‘“T haven't any to tell.’’ 

** Lina means about Miss Wertheim,”’ ex- 
plained Harry. ‘' We hoped that we should 
have to congratulate vou, vou know."’ 
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‘* Yes,’’ added Madeline. ‘*‘ You’ve 
made it right with her, of course? Last 


night was quite a matrimonial concert. 
Dr. Brooke has proposed to Clare.”’ 


‘“ Indeed? ’’ remarked Philip, parryiny 
her first question. ‘‘ She has accepted him, 
I suppose.’”’ 


‘“ Yes, pending father’s consent. They 
seem to be very much in love with each 
other, and he is such a nice man that we 
are all delighted. I thought they were 
meant for each other the very first time I 
saw them together. But, Philip, 
about Ruby? Did you have an opportunity 
to speak to her last night? ’”’ 

He shook his head. ‘* No,’’ he rejoined 
in a dull voice. ‘‘ There were too many 
people, and--I am too poor for her now, 
Madeline. I have only a hundred and 
twenty a vear.”’ 

There was a brief silence. The Van- 
brughs seemed to want to say something, 
but both checked themselves in the utter- 
ance. Philip, glancing at the clock, saw 
that it was time to be on the move, and 
with some commonplace remark took his 
leave. Clare, descending the staircase as he 
passed into the hall, watched his departure. 

** What 1s the matter with Philip, Lina? ’’ 
she asked, as she helped to settle Babs in 
her high chair. ‘* He looks  frightfully 
worried and depressed.’’ 

‘’ Yes, it’s because he is too poor to ask 
Ruby to be his wife ; and he wants her.”’ 

‘“ I can understand that,’’ said Clare, with 
the wisdom of a newly-made fiancée. ‘‘ But 
Ruby has enough for both ; and she loves 
him——”’ 

‘* Philip is proud,’’ rejoined her sister 
with a sigh. ‘‘ He will never ask her to 
marry him on his income.’’ 

‘“Then I will! ’’ declared the girl, the 
colour coming into her cheeks. ‘‘ I shall 
see her to-day at the Brookes’. If it hadn't 
been for Ruby, I should never have met 
Sidney. I want her to be happy, and Philip, 
too. I am so happy myself.’’ 

She bent down to kiss her baby niece 
with a thoughtful expression in her eyes, 
whilst she made up her mind to tell Ruby 
exactly what were Philip’s sentiments. 
She longed for their jov to equal her own, 
for she had almost forgotten the Ernstein 
affair, and was supremely happy in the 


knowledge that she was to become the wife 


of such a good man as Sidney Brooke. 


There was a small dinner party at the 
Vicarage towards the end of the week. The 
Brookes were there in full force, and so 


what . 
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was Ruby, still clad in mourning, and with- 
out the jewels this time. To Philip was ac- 
corded the honour of taking her in to dinner, 
which duty he performed with a pleasure 
which was almost akin to pain. 

She conversed with him in the bright 
manner he knew so well of old, and if her 
brown eyes sought his with a wistfulness 
which her words did not scem_ to warrant 
he would not notice it. They confined them- 
selves to impersonal topics, both hesitating 
to touch what was to them such delicate 
ground. To Philip her very presence was a 
delight from which the inequality of their 
circumstances had no power to detract. 
Without allowing himself to think of the 
future, he enjoyed this half hour to the full. 
But when the meal was over there came a 
reaction which made him all the more 
depressed. 

Instead of rejoining the ladies with the 
other men, he went into Vanbrugh’s study 
for a few minutes to finish his smoke in 
solitude. The room was small but pleasant, 
and the light from the crimson-shaded lamp 
gave it a cosy appearance. Flinging him- 
self on to the roomy armchair, Philip selected 
a book from the case. But he turned over 
the pages idly, unable to concentrate his 
attention. He had come there not to read, 
but to think. 

His back was towards the door, and he 
did not notice the entrance of a visitor, 
until a gentle ‘‘ Rabbi Phil’’ at his elbow 
caused him to start in surprise. 

‘“Ruby!’’ he exclaimed, rising to his 
feet, and for a moment was at a loss for a 
remark. Then he added rapidly, ‘‘ Talk, 
or rather think, of the angels, and you hear 
the rustling of their wings. What will Mrs. 
Vanbrugh say if we play truant like this? ’’ 

‘* Mrs. Vanbrugh will excuse us,’’ she re- 
joined, taking the chair he placed at her 
disposal. ‘1 have something to say to 
you, Rabbi Phil ; something which—which 
must be said to-night.’’ 

The familiar nickname fell almost music- 
ally from her lips. It took Philip back to 
the early days of their courtship, and a 


But he kept silence, not daring to give ex- 
pression to his feelings ; and all because 
he had only a hundred and twenty a year. 

‘*T had looked forward to our meeting 
with such joy,’’ Ruby said, the colour 
slowly rising to her cheeks ; ‘‘ but, some- 
how, it has fallen flat just for want of 
spontancity on your part. We could not 
have said less to each other had we been 
the most casual of acquaintances. Is it 


because the woman has remained more con- 
stant than the man? ”’ 

‘No! ’’ he breathed with a sigh of pain. 
‘Don’t say that. I have been constant 
too ; I have thought of you night and day. 
But, Ruby, | love you too much to ask you 
to share my poverty. You do not realise 
how impecunious I am.”’ 

‘* Yes, I do; I know,’’ she declared with 
eagerness in her voice. ‘‘Oh, Philip, 
don’t let that be the stumbling-block ; don’t 
let that keep us apart. I have enough for 
us both; all that I have shall be yours. 
We have waited for our happiness so long. 
Can we dare to send it away now that it has 
come? ”’ 

She looked strangely beautiful in her 
pleading, the sweet face upraised, the love- 
light shining in her eyes. Within Philip’s 
heart love and pride were fighting for the 
mastery. 

‘Ruby, you are the dearest girl in the 
whole world,’’ he said, his voice husky with 
emotion ; ‘* but you are rich ; and the world 
will say ae 

She interrupted him with a gesture, and 
rose to her feet. 

‘“What do I care for the world? ’’ she 
rejoined, looking straight up into his eyes. 
‘* What do I care for riches in comparison 
with higher things? Oh, Philip, have you 
forgotten that I am a Christian? Am I 
not willing to sell what I have—my jewellery 
and my plate—and give to the poor? Think 
how useful my money might be, when you 
take holy orders, and I am your little help- 
mate. What a happy life we shall have, 
working together for God!’’ Then = she 
stretched out both her hands and added 
passionately, ‘* Philip, I want you! JZ want 
you! Oh, you can’t have it in your heart 
to send me away! ”’ 

He raised the little hands gently to his 
lips, and then kissed the tears away from her 
eyes. 

‘*f am ashamed of mvself, my darling,’’ 
he returned softly. ‘‘ That you should have 
to plead to me! I was ungrateful for God’s 


goodness in showing you the Truth and 
hundred longings surged in upon his heart. 


giving you back to me. It was my wicked 
pride, dearest ; but love is greater than 
pride. Ruby—after all this waiting ‘ 

He dived into his breast-pocket and 
brought out the little red leather case con- 
taining the diamond and ruby ring. 

‘* Till death us do part,’’ he said, as he 
placed the ring on her finger. 

And Ruby, her heart overflowing with 
joy, softly breathed ‘* Amen.’’ 

THE END. 
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OF REAL LIFE. 


By F. M. Holmes. 
(Iilustrated from Original Photographs by Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


= AY I say a few words, my Lord ? ”’ 
“ Certainly.” 
“Not very long ago my wife 


came here as a patient ; we thought 
she was dying. But she recovered. Stand 
up, my dear! And here she is, alive and 
well. That is what Mount Vernon can do!” 

Peals of applause shook the roof, and the 
good folk crowded round the happy couple 
with hearty congratulations. 

The occasion was the opening of the Mount 
Vernon Hospital Extension at Hampstead, and 
the joyful husband being a railway worker, 
had obtained a pass on the line and brought 
his wife from the North to be present. 

She had been smitten by consumption some 
time previously, and had been treated at the 
hospital; and during the long weeks she was 
there, he had come every Sunday to see her. 
She so fully recovered that she became 
able to ride ten miles on a bicycle with her 
husband, and he, grateful man, contrives to 
collect three guineas a year for the institution, 
to which he and his wife owe so much. 

Joy is contagious as well as sorrow, and we 
may heartily rejoice with these two, and others 


like them, who have been plucked from the 
consumptive’s grave. They are happily an 
increasing number. The open-air treatment, 
as it is popularly called, yields far more satis- 
factory results than previous methods, and 


MR. W. J. MORTON. 
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people marvel at the wonderful manner in which 
the patients thrive. 

For some time the system has been in opera- 
tion at Mount Vernon, and now it will be con- 
ducted on an even larger scale at the newly 
opened country branch at Northwood, in 
Middlesex. This new building has a story 
which savours of a romance in real life. 

One afternoon some four or five years ago, a 
poor woman made her way to the office of 
‘Mount Vernon ”’ in Fitzroy Square. 


‘‘Can you admit me to the hospital ?”’ she 
pleaded piteously. 

‘We are full,’’ said the secretary, sadly 
‘‘we have two hundred 


shaking his head ; 
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where, moreover, we might be able to keep 
our patients for a longer period. Now they 
have frequently to leave us before they have 
acquired sufficient resistant power. But 
where are we to get the money for such a 
building ? ”’ 

Communing thus with himself, he decided 
to call on a certain gentleman with whom he 
was acquainted, and put the case before him. 

“Well, what will it cost ?”’ 

“ About thirty thousand pounds.”’ 

‘‘ And where shall we find the site ? ”’ 

That was the difficulty, and for some time Mr. 
Morton was not able to answer the question. 
But one evening, returning home from church 
with the vicar of the parish, 
he mentioned the subject. 

“TI know of a site,” said 
his friend. ‘‘It will just suit 
you. It is at Northwood, - 
in Middlesex—perhaps twenty 
minutes’ walk from the station 


MEN'S RECREATION ROOM 


applicants now awaiting their turn for ad- 
mission.” 

“Oh, my God ! ’’ she wailed ; ‘‘ Tamdying !”’ 

‘* Come with me and see the doctor,’’ he said 
sympathetically. ‘‘ We will see what can be 
done for you.” 

The poor woman proved to be very ill, and 
was accepted at once as an out-patient, but 
the hospital was too full to receive her, and 
not very long afterwards she died. 

This sad event set Mr. W. J. Morton, the 
active-minded secretary, busily thinking. 

“ Tf,”’ said he, ‘‘ we could only get the money, 
we might have a branch in the country where 
Many more patients might be relieved, and 


on the Metropolitan extension line to Ayles- 
bury.” 

Not long afterwards three or four gentlemen 
met on the ground, and found an estate of a 
hundred acres—meadow and woodland. The 
site rose gently toward the centre, being some 
370 feet above sea level, and while yet within 
comparatively easy distance of London-—about 
twenty miles or so from Charing Cross—it was 
so deep in the recesses of the country that the 
silence was profound. 

It was a beautiful summer day, and lving on 
the grass, Mr. Morton sketched out the design 
for the proposed hospital even as it stands 
there to-day. 
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trustees and 
committee. 
The Vicar of 
the parish is 
chaplain, and 
services are 
held therein, 
Mr. Morton 
playing the 
very sweetly 
toned = organ, 
the nursing 
and domestic 
staff forming 
an admirable 
choir. 

The cost of 
the entire 
scheme was in- 
creased by the 
machinery for 

ONE OF THE WALKS LEADING TO THE WOODS. producing and 
installing the 

“Yes ; I will accept the scheme,” said the electric light, and also for sinking an artesian 
generous donor, ‘‘ and I will defray the entire well. The whole establishment is supplied by 
cost.’’ electricity, which not only illumines the wards 

But as the work went on, the thirty thousand and corridors, but also ‘‘ blows ” the organ in 
pounds was soon passed, and when finished, the church. A thoroughly well-equipped 


the cost was nearly a hundred thousand. laundry finds its place in the scheme, while in 
The donor never flinched. Indeed, as the the large garden close at hand flourishes an 
building grew, he offered more. ample supply of vegetables. 
“T have been thinking,’’ said he, one day, As regards all these things, the large institu- 
“that we have 
no church. I 


will pay for that 
also.”’ 

And so in the 
spacious grounds, 
a few minutes’ 
walk from the 
main building, 
Tises a handsome 
and ___ substantial 
church of York 
stone and flints. 

It is not con- 
secrated, and will 
not pass out of 
the hospital pro- 
pnietorship; but 
it has been dedi- 
cated and re- 
Mains, therefore, 
the hospital 
chapel, entirely 
at the disposal of THE PATHOLOGISTS AT WORK. 
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tion is practically self-contained. When fully 
populated, it forms a community of several 
hundred persons, and the extensive range of 
buildings, nurses’ home, bronchitis rooms, 
isolation wards, church, tennis-lawns, and 
estate were handed over to the trustees com- 
plete. 

Truly a princely gift for a wealthy man, and 
a noble use tor such asum of money! Nor is it 
given to every thinker to see his dream realised 
in such a comparatively short time as Mr. 
Morton has witnessed ; and many a sleepless 
night for him we may be sure lies behind this 
beautiful palace of healing amid the fields and 
woods. It is like a fairy tale of old romance— 
a dreamer of dreams has a vision, and lo, it 


They open on to a spacious balcony giving a 
beautiful view over the undulating country to 
Windsor. Large sun-blinds of green-painted 
laths can be drawn over the balcony, should 
the heat be too great, and they will ward off 
the rain if necessary in blustering storms. 

The large windows are always open night and 
day, and opposite them, above the heads of the 
beds, are other windows, opening on an air- 
swept corridor, and also open. In addition, 
ventilators are fixed in the roof, and in the 
walls, so that altogether patients, if obliged 
to keep their beds, will live practically in the 
open-air, while if able to move, they can recline 
in deck-chairs on the balcony without. 

That beautiful balcony, bathed in sunshine 


AT DINNER. 


becomes true. But it was hard work, skill and 
princely beneficence, and no fairy magic, 
which realised it, with, as Mr. Morton himself 
humbly says, the Providence ‘‘ which shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we will.’’ And 
now the committee requires eighteen thousand 
a year to keep both their hospitals flourishing. 

The wards at Northwood all face the south, 
and the windows on this side are so large that 
they occupy almost the whole space of the wall. 


and in fresh air, calm with the profound silence 
of the lovely country, so quiet that you can 


- hear the wood-doves coo in the not-distant 


trees, and yet not dull, for you may have 
books, papers, and companionship—that bal- 
cony, with its far-reaching view even to the 
faint blue line of the Surrey hills, remains the 
most delightful feature of the place. 

Doctors may say ‘‘ No,’ and point to this or 
that arrangement, and declare that to be the 
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marked characteristic, and, of course, they 
will be right; but surely if any struggling 
patient cannot recover on this bright and 
sunlit terrace, with the medicine and the whole- 
some food, and cheerful surroundings, then 
nought that man can do will save his life. 


ON THE TERRACE, 


In the centre of each 
ward rises a large, double, 
slow - combustion _ stove, 
capable of yielding great heat. 


The patients 
live in a dry warm atmosphere, entirely fresh, 


and circulating freely from without. Even 
the lockers are ventilated—for each patient 
has his own lttle movable cupboard ; while, 
of course, all the cornices of the rooms are 
rounded, so that no dust can collect in angles 
and nooks. 

About sevenin the morning the patients rise— 
those who are able, or permitted to do so—and 
shortly afterwards breakfast is served. Here 
are porridge, bread and butter, and coffee ; 
also sardines, or eggs, or bacon, fried, or cold- 
boiled. Excellent for patients who can only 
trifle with sips o’ beef-tea ! 

“ After dinner, rest awhile,”’ says the wise 
maxim, and at Northwood it is carried out to 
the full. After a meal the patient must rest 
an hour, and take half a pint of milk. 

Then comes exercise. The extensive grounds 
provide a circuit of nearly two and a half miles, 
in addition to various paths and stretches of 
gtass; while the garden affords light and healthy 
occupation for those able to enjoy it. 
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The grounds are divided, so that the women 
take one part and the men the other, changing 
frequently, so as to give variety. But the 
men and women never mingle; they only 
meet in the dining-room. No flirting, if 
you please. 

The bell in the handsome central tower 
soon strikes half-past twelve, and the 
patients make their way indoors for the 
mid-day meal. 3eef, boiled, 


roast or 


mutton, fish, Irish stew, and tripe, all figure 
on the diet list with delicious vegetables, 
also milk puddings and stewed fruit. 

An hour’s rest, of course, follows dinner, and 
then further exercise, and at five o’clock comes 
tea. At this meal, tea, cocoa.or hot milk, with 
bread and butter, eggs and jam crowd the well- 
filled table ; while three hours later the patients 
assemble again for supper. Then appear 
bread and milk, the ubiquitous bread and butter, 
cheese—actually cheese !—milk puddings, and 
milk. Pretty well for people of no appetite ! 
Still more, each patient is allowed three pints of 
milk in the twenty-four hours. Appetites 
return at Northwood. 

Cod-liver oil has almost ceased to appear, 
because of its high price, preparations of malt 
being used instead ; but milk is evidently the 
sheet-anchor of the diet plan, and down below 
in the kitchens you may sce the large steriliser 
where any suspicion of contamination is re- 
moved. 

With all this liberal dictary, there is no 
“‘forced feeding.”’ The patients are not re- 
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garded as prize-ducks. In truth, the open air 
and wholesome mode of life stimulate the appe- 
tite, and little, if any, persuasion is necessary. 

‘“ How is your weight to-day ?’’ is a question 
frequently asked, and is generally answered, 
“Growing better.’ 

The difficulty felt by the doctors and the 
staff is the probable discontinuance of the 
healthy life when the patients return home. 
“They come to us,’ said Mr. Morton, ‘ and 
we repair them—perhaps make them quite 
well ; but too often they must go back to close, 
confined rooms, perhaps wretched dwellings, 
and probably poor food, and in a few years they 
need us again.”’ 

Consumption is curable if the patient be not 
too far gone, and can command the conditions 
of cure; but no hospital and no doctor can 
give permanent relief if the patient return to 
an entirely unfavourable method of life. 

Mount Vernon alone can show numbers of 
patients who have recovered and lived to 
bring up children of their own. 
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Study of the Registrar-General’s Returns will 
show that deaths from this fell disease are 
declining ; the black line goes steadily down ; 
there are actually those among us, hopeful 
souls, who believe that the complaint will 
gradually die out, and become obsolete, even 
as leprosy is dying. The human frame will, 
it is believed, become immune to it, and all 
its painful and distressing symptoms will be 
known no more. 

If ever that day should dawn, it will arise 
because mankind will have gone back to nature’s 
laws, to breathe as much as possible of the 
fresh air, to live wholesome cleanly lives, and to 
enjoy plenty of suitable and nourishing, but 
not necessarily luxurious, food. And in 
teaching mankind these useful lessons, and 
in fighting the terrible foe now among us, 
the foremost place must be given to hos- 
pitals and sanatoria like this new Palace 
at Northwood, destined, we believe, to be 
a veritable Palace of Hope to many a suffer- 
ing soul. 
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By Amy Le Feuvre. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.- V1. 


Godfrey Bullingham, a naval officer returning from a pleasure-trip to the Far East, me-ts on the passenger ship Bridzet Channiag. 
the orphan daughter of a coffee-planter, who is on her way home from Ceylon to join her uncle in London. At the end of the voyage the 
irl discovers that her uncle has died while she was on her way home, and has left all his property to his landlady, and Bridget would 
ve been friendless in London but for Godfrey, who falls in love with her. They are married by special licence just before he joins his 
ship, and Godfrey leaves his young wife at a farmhouse close to his home, but with an injunction not to disclose her identity to any of his 
relatives. Bridget finds that the Grey Farm, where she is lodged, although now the property of her husband's family, was formerly in the 
possession of the Fitzroys, between whom and the Bullinghams has arisen a feud on account of this house. Fond of carving, she sets about 
copying a most interesting chiinney-piece at the farm, and, being brought into contact with the Fitzroys, who know nothing of her 


connection with the rival family, Bridget accepts a cominission from. Mrs, Fitzroy to reproduce the o'd chimney-piece for her. 


A letter 


from her husband warns the young wile that his relatives are on their way home. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AUDREY BULLINGHAM. 


LEASE, ma’am, can I speak 
to you?” 

Bridget was comfortably 
ensconced in her window seat 
one afternoon with her books 
round her when this request 
was made. It wasastill, sultry 
day; the atmosphere seemed 
heavy and unrefreshing, and Mrs. Dent’s face 
as she appeared at the door looked warm and 
moist. She was mopping it energetically 
with the corner of her apron, but the oppression 
of the weather was not accountable for her 
Suppressed excitement. 

“The hour has come, ma’am,’’ she broke 
forth spasmodically. ‘I’ve left my pastry— 
for I was in the very middle of a rabbit pie, 
which I shall be bold enough to ask you to 
have the first cut out of before William and 
me sits down to it—I’ve left it in the critical 
moment—and ’tis to tell you Miss Bullingham 
is walkin’ up the drive. William has run on 
to give notice. I’m in a regular tremble for 


’ 


you ; but I shall have my say with her first ; 
and of that conversation I stand in no fear at 
all, for I know my attainments. ’Tis the up- 
stairs conversation I stand in fear of, for Miss 
Bullingham will be answered, and she will not 
be put off ; and I would remind you, ma’am, 
respectfully, that if you do get in a boggle, so 
to speak, you must just refer her to me. I’ve 
rehearsed this event too often to be taken 
aback. Why, William did tell me only last 
week that he knew it off as well as I, for in my 
very dreams I would be muttering it out! 
And I’ve just run up to prepare you, and I'll 
thoroughly explain your advent before I show 
her up ; so please, ma’am, there is no need for 
you to refer to it at all!” 

Mrs. Dent paused for breath. 

Bridget’s sense of humour saved her from 
showing the irritation she felt. 

“My dear Mrs. Dent,”’ she said, ‘ you talk 
as if Iam an escaped convict! Iam not at all 
afraid of meeting Miss Bullingham if she is kind 
enough to call on me. My husband’s si:ter 
will always be most welcome.” 

Mrs. Dent’s lower jaw dropped in dismay. 

‘‘T beg pardon, ma’am, but ” 
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She paused, and Bridget relented at once. 
She saw she had hurt her feelings, and with 
her bright smile added : 

‘“Yes, I understand. I will be careful. 
Thank you for coming up to tell me. I know 
you will always help me out of every difficulty.” 

Mrs. Dent retreated, with a reassured air, 
and Bridget flung her books away from her 
with impetuous vehemence. She was proud 
and sensitive, and Mrs. Dent’s words touched 
her to the quick. — 

“ Oh, how I hate my false position !’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ when it makes Mrs. Dent speak to me 
like that. I have a great mind not to see 
Miss Bullingham. It is cruel of Godfrey to 
bind me to secrecy. It is.underhand and dis- 
honourable of me to pretend to be what I am 
not.” 

She paced her little room in real anguish of 
spirit; then, with a start, heard through her 
open window a fresh, clear voice speaking in 
the porch below. 

‘Well, Mrs. Dent, you are looking younger 
than ever! How are you? Did you know 
we were home ?”’ 

The speaker was taken inside, and very 
shortly after Bridget heard her steps coming 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Dent threw open the door as if she were 
ushering in a princess. 

‘‘ Miss Bullingham, ma’am.”’’ | 

Bridget, rising to greet her visitor, was con- 
scious at once of a strong personality before her. 

Audrey Bullingham was a tall, handsome 
woman, with dark hair and eyes, and a fresh, 
healthy complexion. She bore herself with an 
easy self-assurance and a touch of conscious 
pride and superiority to most of her fellow- 
creatures. She was a woman who hunted, 
drove, and excelled in all outdoor pastimes 
and sport; but, if those were denied her, her 
fund of energy enabled her to start and carry 
on sufficient pursuits to exhaust any ordinary 
human being. And the role she played to per- 
fection was that of managing and benefiting 
all with whom she came in contact. The 
results were not always entirely satisfactory— 
to the benefited—but the benefactress was 
seldom nonplussed or dismayed. 

‘“How do you do, Miss Channing ? Mrs. 
Dent has told me you have lately taken up 
your quarters here. I am sure you like them 
—do you not ? Everybody does. Why, what 
a charming room you have! I always told 
Mrs. Dent this was the prettiest nook in the 
house.” 


She was leisurely letting her eyes wander 
round ine room to the well-stocked book- 
shelves, the quaint brass bowls and vases, 
the rich Indian draperies, and the fragrant 
roses and carnations that helped to form the 
picture. 

‘It is kind of you to come and see me,”’ said 
Bridget quietly. ‘‘ Mrs. Dent has often talked 
to me of you.” 

‘And what do you do with yourself all day ? 
Are you in delicate health ? ”’ 

Bridget smiled. 

‘«“No; I am not delicate. 
days long enough. 

‘Oh, I thought you came down here for 
rest, after teaching, or some such work as that. 
Is life one long holiday to you ?”’ 

Bridget began to experience the slight 
shocks from which Miss Bullingham’s ac- 
quaintances generally suffered in their first 
interview with her. She gazed out of the 
window before replying, and then her reply 
rather disconcerted her questioner : 

‘‘ What is life’s work, I wonder, to most of 
us ? What is it to you ?”’ . 

“Ah, there you have me!’ Miss Bullingham 
replied, with a rapid survey of the slight girlish 
figure in front of her. ‘‘ What is play to me 
is work to some people ; what is work to me is 
play tothem. Life is too tremendous a problem 
to grapple with off-hand. Its work is a greater 
problem still, What have you been deep.in 
this afternoon ? A novel? Why, is not this 
Arabic ? Do you understand it ?” 

‘You see I have a dictionary. It is a book 
of poems that my father was very fond of. 
They are older than Virgil or Homer. I under- 
stand most of them, and to-day I have been 
taken away from this generation altogether. I 
have been in an Arabian garden, watching from 
under the shade of the trees the return of the 
master of the house.” 

Bridget spoke with a far-away look in her 
eyes. She had been finding that an Arabian 
bride and an English one, with the distance of 
hundreds of years between, still possessed the 
same ideas in common, and for the moment she 
forgot her inquisitive visitor. 

“Charming !”’ ejaculated Miss Bullingham, 
and her crisp, matter-of-fact voice brought 
Bridget back to the present with a bound. 
‘¢ Your father must have been a scholar, and 
you inherit his tastes. Now tell me all about 
yourself. J am sure we shall be fnends. Your 
little room here, with its faint scent of cedar 
wood and aromatic perfumes, its Arabian 
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poems, and its quiet, quaint little mistress, is 
quite a fresh atmosphere to me. Your English 
roses are out of place. Tell me about your 
home and friends.”’ 

‘“‘I have no home,” said Bridget simply. 
“It was broken up by my father’s death eight 
months ago. He and I were all in all to each 
other. I never knew my mother. She died 
at my birth. My father wanted me to come 
to England, so I came. He had arranged that 
I should live with a step-brother of his; but 
he died before I arrived at his house. He was 
my only relation.”’ 

She paused. 

“And then Mrs. Dent’s sister—wasn’t it— 
in London recommended you to come here ? 
Did you long for a country life ? ” 

** I did not like London,”’ Bridget said, with 
a flush upon her cheeks caused by the un- 
veracious conjecture. ‘‘ And I have loved the 
quiet here.” 

‘“ But you are not going to settle down here 
for good and all. You are too young—excuse 
me—too pretty to live alone. Have you no 
friends in England ? You must have.” 

‘““ None that I would care to live with,” said 
Bridget, with quiet dignity. ‘I have spent all 
my life abroad, and father did not make many 
friends.”’ 

‘* And you are making this your home ? ” 

““T have taken these rooms for a year,”’ said 
Bridget in that same calm, even tone. ‘“ After 
that I may make other arrangements.’’ 

Miss Bullingham paused in her inquiries. 

She had been so accustomed to question 
the villagers and all those beneath her in 
station that she unconsciously did the same to 
any new-comer in the neighbourhood ; and 
Bridget’s youth did not inspire her with awe. 
Yet she instinctively felt that the young girl 
was quietly resenting her interest in her. 

‘“T hope you won’t be lonely here,’’ she said. 
heartily. ‘If you are a lover of books, you 
will not. I wonder if you have met a Mr. 
Jocelyn who lodged here ? ”’ 

“Yes, I have. I should think he is a clever 
man—is he not ? ”’ 

“ He is a scholar, and is a very good linguist. 
I think he is one of the most extraordinary men 
I know. He has so many gifts. He is a 
musician, and has a marvellous voice, a natural- 
ist, a born organiser ; and last, but not least, 
he has the power of instilling real goodness into 
the human heart. He has all the qualities for 
a parson, and yet he never preaches. The 
whole village is devoted to him. Why he 
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buries himself alive down here is a mystery, 
but he and his mother are not well off. It 
would be a sin if they were, as I told him once. 
He has got enough earthly gifts—and heavenly 
ones too, for the matter of that—without the 
doubtful blessing of wealth. Do you come 
over to our church on Sunday ?”’ 

I have been once, but it is a long walk. I 
think Mr. Jocelyn was away when I went. He 
plays the organ, does he not ?”’ 

‘““Our vicar has virtually turned over the 
whole village to him, and in that he has shown 
his wisdom. He gives us a service on Sunday, 
and that is all we sce of him. You say you 
have met Mr. Jocelyn. Did you tell him you 
knew Arabic ? He was out in the East some 
years, and mastered that language as well as 
many others.” 

“Tf you please, ma'am, I’m making so bold 
as to bring your tea up now, as I know Miss 
Bullingham enjoys a cup when she can get it.” 

It was Mrs. Dent, of course. She had been 
making a speedy preparation for interrupting 
too long a conversation. 

Bridget looked at her, and smiled in amuse- 
ment. 

«Thank you,” she said, “ you have antici- 
pated our wants.” 

“Mrs. Dent always does,’”’ said Miss Bul- 
lingham pleasantly. ‘‘ We are talking about 
Mr. Jocelyn, Mrs. Dent. I believe you are the 
only one who does not properly appreciate 
him.” 

‘Indeed, ma’am, it would not be my place 
to be anything but respectful of him. His 
grubs and queer, nasty animals I never could 
abide, and never shall ; and I don’t consider ita 
genteel employment for any real gentleman 
to be grubbing in the ground and hedges, and 
catching things that I’m tryin’ to kill as fast 
as I can.” 

Miss Bullingham laughed. 

““He told me the other day that no one 
made him as comfortable as you did, in spite 
of your dislike of his hobby. Have you 
seen any more of our local celebrities, Miss 
Channing ?”’ 

Bridget felt Mrs. Dent pause in her arrange- 
ment of the tea as she answered : 

““T have seen the Fitzroys.”’ 

“In church, I suppose ? But how did you 
manage the walk ?” 

““T did manage it, but I have been there to 
tea.” 

Miss Bullingham was absolutely silent for a 
minute ; then she said: 
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“It is not often they are friendly to new- 
comers, but I am very glad you know them.” 

“They have not been here, Miss Bullingham 
—begging your pardon for interrupting. Least- 
ways, Mrs. Fitzroy has not, nor the General ; 
but Miss Thorold and two of their visitors came 
one day. Master George brought them.” 

Mrs. Dent spoke in agitated haste. 

Bridget added quietly : 

““ Miss Thorold is taking carving lessons from 
me.”’ 

“Oh, indeed. What a lovely view you have 
from this window! I, when I come over, always 
feel I should like to live here mysclf.”’ 

And though Mrs. Dent lingered in the room 
as long as she dared, not another word was 
said to necessitate a remark from her. 

Miss Bullingham enjoyed her tea, and talked 
of many things. When she got up to go, she 
said frankly : 

“Don’t think me a very inquisitive person 
for the questions I have asked you, and don’t, 
please, get too intimate with the Fitzrovs, for 
I want your friendship, and Mrs. Dent will tell 
you why they and I cannot frequent the same 
house.”’ 

‘“T have heard about it,’’ said Bridget in her 
straightforward way; ‘‘ but I cannot under- 
stand why such a feud should be perpetuated.”’ 

Miss Bullingham shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. ‘“‘ Nor more can I, and I would 
put a stop toit if Icould ; but it is the General 
and his wife. Mrs. Fitzroy has insulted my 
mother, and until an apology is offered we 
cannot know her.”’ 

“ But I shall not be expected to take sides ? ”’ 
said Bridget uneasily. ‘‘I° am nobody. I 
would not presume to refuse their friendship, 
or yours.” 

Miss Bullingham gave her a little playful 
pat on her shoulder. 

“You must be friendly with me, at all 
events,” she said; ‘‘and will you prove your 
willingness in that direction by walking down 
the drive with me now ?” 

Bridget responded with alacrity. She was 
beginning to feel already the power of Audrey 
Bullingham’s personahty. 

“IT think we shall have rain soon,’ 
marked. “It seems so close. 
ing home ? ”’ 

“Yes ; [I’m very fond of walking. I should 
not wonder if we have a storm before night, 
but I don’t think it will come yet.” 

“And so you do give lessons, after all ?” 
Miss Bullingham said a short time afterwards, 
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as she and Bridget were walking along together 
through the leafy lanes. ‘I don’t know how 
it was, but directly Mrs. Dent told me she had 
a young lady lodger I jumped to the conclusion 
that you were a teacher of some sort ; and you 
gave me a distinct shock when I saw you and 
your surroundings.” 

“Don’t I look lke a teacher ?”’ 

Miss Bullingham stopped short in the road, 
and surveyed her with frank deliberation. 

““Not in that pretty gown and dainty hat. 
Carving ! That sounds quaint and medieval, 
though I know it is at present a fashionable 
craze. What are you going to teach Miss 
Thorold ? How to carve Indian gods ? Will 
you take me as a pupil? I fancy I have a 
smattering of most things, but I have never 
tried the art of carving.” 

‘“T don’t suppose you would care for it.”’ 

“ Your tone says that you would not care to 
teach me. As you are a carver, don’t you 
admire the old mantelpiece in the farm dining- 
room ?”’ 

‘Yes, so much so that Iam copying it.” 

“Are you, indeed ?” 

Miss Bullingham seemed to ponder for some 
minutes in silence, then she said abruptly : 

‘You must ask my mother’s leave if you 
mean to make a complete copy of it. She is 
Very Jealous over it. A connoisseur told her 
once that it would make a fortune at a sale. 
She would look at it in the light of a picture 
which you would have to ask the owner's per- 
mission to paint.” 

‘* But she would not mind my copving it ?” 

“I daresay not, provided you did not sell 
it to anyone else.” 

Bridget did not show the dismay she felt. 
She said indifferently : 

“IT only began to do it because the pattern 
is such a beautiful one. I had no idea that 
anyone could object, but 1t would take a year 
at least to copy, and perhaps I should leave the 
neighbourhood before I could finish it.’’ 

‘Yes, I think vou would be wiser to confine 
your carving to other designs. Is not that a 
drop of rain ? I must not take you farther.”’ 

But even as she spoke down came a heavy 
thunder shower, and it showed no signs of 
abating. 

‘There is an empty toll house a_ little 
farther on. Let us run. We can_ take 
shelter.”’ 

They dashed along, and Miss Bullingham 
reached the shelter first. There was no door, 
and as she pulled Bridget in after her she 
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found herself almost in the arms of one who 
had reached the house before them. 

That one proved to be Major Fitzroy. 

Miss Bullingham pulled herself up with the 
greatest dignity. 

“T beg your pardon 
anyone was here.’ 

‘There is, fortunately, room for all.’’ said 
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disposition of the Japanese reminds me of my 
countrymen ; only poor Pat lacks their dainti- 
ness and refinement. Do you know Ireland, 
Miss Channing ? ”’ 

“No,”’ said Bridget; ‘‘though my name is 
Irish, I know nothing of the country.” 

“You are not often there,’’ Miss Bullingham 
said to Major Fitzroy in an indifferent tone. 
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“Bridget made her escape with them.”—p. 270. 


the Major, raising his hat. Then he politely 
took their umbrellas from them, and greeted 
Bridget as an old friend. 

Miss Bullingham stiffened at once, but Major 
Fitzroy showed no embarrassment. 

“IT hope you have enjoyed your time in 
Japan,” he said to her. 

“ Thank you, we did.” 

‘‘I remember,” he said, leaning against the 
wall in an easy attitude, ‘“‘ my first visit 
there about ten years ago. I arrived in the 
hottest season; but I thought the people and 
country quite enchanting. The happy, sunshiny 


‘“No; my father dislikes it so. I suppose 
four hundred years ought to have neutralised 
one, but the Irish always appeal to me as no 
other nation does.”’ 

Miss Bullingham made no reply. She walked 
to the window, whick contained no glass, and, 
leaning her elbows on the side, gazed out upon 
the black clouds, which were rapidly passing 
by. 

“Do you ride, Miss Channing ?” Major 
Fitzroy asked. 

He addressed Bridget, but his eyes were 
watching Miss Bullingham. 
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“I used to ride with my father,’’ Bridget 
replied in faltering tones. 

“Will you let me send you over a mount ? 
We have two or three hunters doing nothing 
at home. It would be a blessing to use them.” 

‘“Miss Channing is going to ride with me.” 

Miss Bullingham turned her head as she 
made this announcement, and Bridget’s sense 
of humour covered her surprise. There was 
laughter in her eyes, which the Major detected. 

“Indeed !’’ he remarked suavely. ‘‘ May I 


warn you, Miss Channing, against Miss Bulling-. 


ham’s grey mare ? It was my fate to ride her 
at one time, and tricky is a mild word to apnly 
to her. She is diabolically clever in her 
methods of getting rd of her riders when she 
has a mind to be free of them.” 

‘“Did you give her to Miss Bullingham ? ” 
Bridget asked innocently. 

“He put her up for sale,’’ said Miss Bulling- 
ham, leaving her window and coming back 
to them. ‘‘ Our old groom bought her, and 
in spite of your prophecies ’’—here she turned 
to Major Fitzroy with a sparkle in her eye— 
‘‘T have ridden her for six months, and have 
never found a spark of evil in her !”’ 

‘* She is biding her time! ’”’ 

‘‘ She needs a firm and kindly hand.” 

‘‘ She had that with me.” 

“I do not agree with you.” 

‘‘ What kind of a hand do you consider me 
to have ?” 

Major Fitzroy was looking straight into Miss 
Bullingham’s eyes as he spoke, and her own 
dropped before his gaze. She drew up her 
head with a stately little air. 

“A hand that is easily influenced by your 
moods,’’ she said with asperity. 

‘‘ IT am neither an iceberg nor an automaton.”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Miss Channing, do you think fcel- 
ings ought invariably to be crushed and kept 
in check by an indomitable pride and will?” 

Bridget felt that the atmosphere within was 
as electric as that without, but she answered 
simply : 

‘‘T think I like impulsive people best. I 
feel more at home with those who let their 
feelings come uppermost.” 

‘* And so does everybody—even a grey mare.” 

Bridget could not help laughing, but Miss 
Bullingham did not smile. A crash of thunder 
above their heads and a vivid flash of hghtning 
stopped conversation for a few minutes. The 
storm seemed to be centring round them ; 
and even Bridget, who had been accustomed to 
tropical thunderstorms, felt uneasy and awed. 


‘Are you afraid ?’’ the Major asked her, 
seeing how her face blanched. 

“Yes ; I think I am a little.” 

“* You should have Miss Bullingham’s courage. 
She fears nothing—and nobody.” 

“You are misleading Miss Channing as to 
my characteristics, and have no authority 
for making such statements.”’ 

‘The hunting field teaches one a lot. You 
have learnt something about me init. I have 
learnt something about you.” 

Major Fitzroy would not be worsted in argu- 
ment, and Miss Bullingham seemed to have 
lost a good deal of her ease and self-possession 
in his presence. She was strangely silent, 
and Bridget now did most of the talking. 

Suddenly there was an awful flash, with a 
simultaneous clap of thunder. In one second 
Major Fitzroy seized hold of Miss Bullingham 
and dragged her out into the open. Bridget 
made her escape with them, and she was hardly 
outside before there seemed to be a terrific 
explosion, and the big chimney of the little 
house came crashing down. It had been 
struck by the lightning, and where they had 
stood a moment before was now a pile of bricks 
and débris. 

“A narrow shave !’”’ ejaculated Major Fitz- 
roy. ‘Ifthe ‘ Pied Piper’ were here, he would 
give thanks.” 

“And why not we?” 

Miss Bullingham spoke sharply. She was 
moved out of her stony calm; and the Major 
instantly, to Bridget’s surprise, took off his hat 
amidst the torrents of rain and said reverently: 

“ For this and all Thy mercies we give Thee 
thanks, O Lord!” 

“Amen,” uttered Audrey Bullingham fer- 
vently, and Bridget echoed it. 

ap | will turn back,” Bridget said, after a 
minute’s silence. ‘‘ Won’t you come too, Miss 
Bullingham ? ” 

‘No; they will be anxious at home. I 
must go on.” 

They were standing out in the middle of the 
road. Umbrellas had been forgotten, and 
were now buried in the ruins, but Major Fitzroy 
had a waterproof coat. Without a word, he 
shpped out of it, and put it round Miss Bulling- 
ham’s shoulders. 

She had only a thin cotton shirt on, and was 
already drenched to the skin. 

She turned indignantly upon him. 

‘What are you doing ? Do you think I 
am going to wear your coat ?”’ 

He smiled at her. ‘‘ The depths of indig- 
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nity! A Bullingham in a Fitzroy’s garment ! 
Now live up to your role. What are feelings ? 
Crush them, and be as indifferent to my coat 
as you are to me!”’ 

Bridget made her escape. 

‘‘ Good-bye,” she called out. 
to run home.’’ 

But neither heeded her. She looked back, 
and saw that Major Fitzroy was fastening his 
coat round Miss Bullingham, and she, for the 
first time in her life, was letting him have his 
way. They walked on together, the man at 
any rate thoroughly enjoying himself. 

Bridget shook her head, and smiled. 

‘‘T wonder which will win ?”’ she said. 


“IT am going 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A DISCOVERY. 


EVERAL wet and stormy days followed. 

Bridget did not go far from the house. 

She was puzzling her head over her 

right course of action, for Miss Bulling- 

ham’s words about the carved chimney-piece 
had made her very uneasy. 

“I would not mind so much,” she solilo- 
quised, ‘if it were not for Godfrey, for I don’t 
think Miss Bullingham has any right to prevent 
my copying it. But I cannot go against my 
husband’s mother, and yet I have promised 
Mrs. Fitzroy to do it for her. Ohdear! How 
difficult it all is! I must go over and tell her 
about it.”’ 

Accordingly on the first fine day she got Mr. 
Dent to lend her his trap, and drove herself over. 
She was fortunate enough to find Mrs. Fitzroy 
at home. She and the General were both in 
the drawing-room when Bridget was announced. 
She had not seen the General before to speak 
to. He looked at her with some interest in 
his kindly eyes. 

“Are you the little carver,’’ he said, ‘“‘ who 
is going to——”’ 

A tap on his arm by his wife stopped him. 

“Ah, well,’’ he said, taking up his news- 
paper and marching out of the room, ‘I will 
leave you, my dear. I always seem to be put- 
ting my foot into it.” 

““I.am sorry my young people are all out,” 
Mrs. Fitzroy said pleasantly, as she drew 
a chair for Bridget near her own. ‘‘ You 
must put up with an old lady’s company till 
they return.” | 

““T am very glad to find you alone,”’ Bridget 
said, “ because I am in trouble. I am afraid 
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I shall not be able to undertake that com- 
mission for you.” 

“* Indeed ?”’ 

“Miss Bullingham called on me the other 
day. I happened to mention casually that I 
was copying it, and she said her mother would 
not like it at all, and that I must get her per- 
mission before I did it. She gave me to under- 
stand that permission could only be obtained 
on condition that I would not sell my work 
to anyone.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s eyes flashed. 

“Impertinent young woman!”’ she said. 
“IT am sorry you have made her acquaint- 
ance. I must ask you to ignore that speech 
altogether.”’ 

“ But I do not see how I can. 
in their farm, you see.” 

“You know who the rightful owners are. I 
told you the other day.” 

There was silence. 

““T daresay,” said Bridget thoughtfully, 
“that they would let me copy it, if I did not 
sell it to you.”’ 

“Then tell them you will comply with their 
condition. We can easily arrange matters 
afterwards. Asa matter of fact, I do not care 
about buying your copy.” 

«‘But you gave me to understand it was a 
commission ? ” 

Bridget looked puzzled, and she wondered 
why Mrs. Fitzroy seemed so quictly trium- 
phant. 

““My dear Miss Channing, get the required 
permission and go on with your work. Ask 
me no further questions. I think I am more 
than a match for Audrey Bullingham. You 
made our acquaintance first. I shall expect 
you to keep your own counsel, and refrain 
from making a fricnd of one whose family 
has been, and always will be, our bitterest 
enemy.” 


I am lodging 


Bndget’s brows contracted. Then she looked 
the old lady full in the face. 
‘““T am a stranger here,” she said. ‘I do 


not want to take sides with anyone. I would 
rather be without friends than mix myself up 
in such a bitter quarrel.” 

“ Please yourself.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s tone was icily cold and distant. 

“Can I not be polite to everybody who is 
kind enough to notice me ?”’ Bridget said, half 
apologetically, and yet with a note of resent- 
ment in her tone. ‘*‘ Miss Bullingham has 
called upon me. She has taken the initiative. 
I have no right to refuse to visit her.”’ 
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“*T will not give it up unless I am obliged to, she said.” 


‘Do you mean to insinuate that I have never 
called upon you ? Iam not in the habit of doing 
so, unless the new-comer has introductions.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy was losing her temper rapidly, 
and Bridget began to feel that she must re- 
treat before they came to open warfare. 

“No, Mrs. Fitzroy, I should not dream of 
expecting you to call. You have been more 
than kind to me. At present I am in the 
position of teacher to your niece. I am a 
nobody, and came to the Grey Farm to be 
quiet. I do not expect visitors. I did not 
imagine I should make friends in this neigh- 
bourhood, but I will not make enemies. You 
must not ask me to do so.”’ 

Th? young girl’s quiet, fearless intrepidity 
astonished Mrs. Fitzroy. 

Bridget rose to go, and the old lady laid her 
hand on her arm. 


“Forgive a hasty old 
woman, my dear. I like 
you, and I wish you to like 
me. Why, I do not know, 
and I cannot understand it. 
Your name is an objection- 
able one to me, but you say 
vou have no relations living. 
I think it must be because 
you have Irish hair and 
eyes. My husband’s family 
was originally Irish, and I 
am Irish to the backbone 
myself.”’ 

She walked with her out 
of the drawing-room into 
the great square hall, which 
was hung with family por- 
traits. 

‘‘There,’’ she said, point- 
ing to a picture of a young 
girl in white muslin and 
broad velvet hat, “‘ that is 
my portrait at seventeen, 
and you have very much 
the same colouring.” 

Bridget looked at the 
handsome girl with the 
proud, curved lips’ and 
passionate eyes. 

“TI wish I were as good- 
looking,’’ she said, and then 
her gaze wandered to an- 
other portrait near it. It 
was of another young girl 
with the same blue eves and 
black eyelashes ; but there 
was a softer, merrier look in them. She stood 
fondling a huge deerhound. She was also 
dressed in white, but a shady straw hat hid 
her soft dark hair ; her lips had a half-rebellious, 
half-wistful curve to them; and Bridget ex- 
claimed : 

“‘I could fall in love with the original of 
that.” 

She was sorry for her impulsive words when 
she saw the dark, pained frown, and caught the 
quick-drawn breath with which Mrs. Fitzroy 
turned away. 

‘‘ Good-bye,’’ she said coldly. ‘‘ Work on at 
your mantelpicce independent of me or of my 
wishes. And let me know when you have 
finished it.”’ 

Bridget shook hands, then a big deerhound, 
the facsimile of the one in the picture, came 
bounding up toher. Bridget was fond of dogs. 
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She put her hand caressingly on his h.ad, then 
turned with a little smile to Mrs. Fitzroy. 

‘‘T will not give it up unless I am obliged 
to,’’ she said; ‘‘ and I hope I shall be allowed 
to make what friends I like.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy was standing at the open door. 
She looked at her in a dazed and awestruck 
manner, then turned sharply round. 

“‘T think I must be either dreaming or in 
my dotage,”’ she murmured. “It is the 
picture repeating itself.’’ 

When Bridget reached home she went up to 
her sitting-room, and Mrs. Dent brought her 
her tea. The good woman was consumed 
with curiosity as to her visit, and could not 
refrain from speaking. 

‘‘ You've not paid a very long visit, ma’am. 
I hope you found Mrs. Fitzroy at home.” 

““Yes, I did, thank you.” __ 

‘“‘ I wonder she did not keep you to tea after 
such a long drive; but it was a business visit, 
I think you said.” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Dent worked her eyebrows together ner- 
vously. How could she get information out 
of such an uncommunicative person ? She 
“was relieved when Bridget turned to her sud- 
denly and said : 

“Did you ever see Mrs. Fitzroy’s daughter, 
Mrs. Dent ?”’ 

““ Indeed I did, ma’am—a sweet young lady 
to look at, but with a spirit similar to her ma. 
There was dreadful scenes at times. You sce, 
there was an Irish cousin—a Sir Thomas 
McQuirk—that was much at the house, and 
Miss Honour couldn’t abide him. How I came 
to hear the rights of it was through a housemaid 
that come to us after bein’ with them. She 
were one of Mrs. Bullingham’s village girls, 
and Mrs. Bullingham were terrible cut up when 
she took service with the Fitzrovs. She never 
rested till she got her away from them, and 
Susan were only there a couple of months, but 
it was just when all was going on—the tragedy, 
so tospeak. Mrs. Fitzroy tricd all in her power to 
make up the match, ard to break Miss Honour 
in to her willin the matter, but she might as well 
have tricd to break a piece of granite. And then 
one day there were hot words, and Miss Honour 
insulted Sir Thomas across the table, and he 
went white as paper—Susan seed him, for she 
was servin’ at table—and he took his depar- 
ture; and then Mrs. Fitzroy went to Miss 
Honour’s bedroom, and they had it out to- 
gether, and that very evening—’twas_ the 
summer—Miss Honour packed a bag and left 
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her home secretly and went to friends in 
London, and she never came home again. 
Letters passed, and then one day she wrote to 
Say she were married to her friend’s brother, 
and would her mother: forgive her? But the 
Marriage was not a prosperous one—in the 
mercenary way, so to speak—and Mrs. Fitz- 
roy wrote a hot letter, and so did the General; 
and Miss Honour never wrote again. She 
went straight off abroad, and died in a twelve- 
month in foreign parts. ‘Twas asad story. I 
saw her many times ridin’ about the country, 
and I couldn't have thought she would have 
come to such a speedy end.” 

“She must have been very beautiful,” said 
Bridget musingly. ‘‘ I saw her picture to-day, 
and it has taken such a hold of me that I can’t 
get her out of my head. I don’t know why.” 

“Yes, she was very well favoured, but not 
such a beauty as Miss Bullingham was. I 
remember Miss Bullingham’s first ball = 

But Bridget was not as interested in Miss 
Bullingham as in Miss Fitzroy, and she cut 
short Mrs. Dent’s reminiscences. After she 
had had her tea, and it was cleared away, she 
went to an old-fashioned secretaire in the 
corner. It had been her father’s, and was 
one of the articles she had brought to England 
with her, 

She sat down, and rather sadly turned over 
its contents. 

“TI feel that I know so very little of my 
mother,” she said by way of excusing herself 
for what she wes about todo. ‘I was never 
allowed to talk of her, but I have always 
thought she must have been Irish, or she would 
not have given me such an Irish name. I 
remember father telling me that she chose the 
name before she died. Mr:. Fitzroy says I 
have Irish eyes. It seems strange that I 
should not know who my mother was, but I 
am afraid I was never desirous of knowing. 
Father supplied her place to me, and I was 
content. Nurse told me she thought he had 
never recovered her loss, for he loved her so. 
I have alwavs meant to look at these letters, 
and I will do it now.”’ 

She took out of a little recess a small packet 
of faded letters. There were very few of them, 
but every one of them was in her mother’s 
handwriting. Her father seemed to have kept 
every note that he had ever received from her. 
There were little notes from the young bride 
to her husband when he had been absent a 
few days, pathetic in their longing after him ; 
there was one written on the eve of their 
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marriage, signed ‘‘ Yours as much to-day as I 
shall be to-morrow’”’; and then came one, a 
few weeks before, that made Bridget gaze at 
it with bewilderment, and wonder if her eyes 
were playing her false: 


“My DEAREST, 

‘’ Helen and I have been busy all day 
shopping. An Indian trousscau seems to 
need such thought and care, but I have 
placed myself in her hands. I feel as if I 
can do nothing and see to nothing till I 
have had another talk with you. Oh, 
Charhe, tell me—Shall I live to regret our 
haste ? Come back and comfort me. I 
have visions at night of my dear old 
father, and my mother’s angry, passionate 
words. I wish I could see my father once 
again, and my mother too. I think she 
would forgive me if she were to see me. 
Letters are so. bald, so insufficient. Some- 
times I feel I must run back to Duddle- 
marsh and kiss them all round before I 
give myself away to you. But they 
would never give their consent. That 
dreadful Sir Thomas seems to have turned 
my mother’s heart to stone. Come to me, 
Charlie, soon. I will not fail you; but 
I am homesick, and with you away I 
fecl so miserable. 

“YOUR OWN LITTLE HONOUR.” 


‘“ Duddlemarsh.”’ ‘‘ Sir Thomas,’’ ‘‘ Honour,’’ 
Bridget repeated to herself. She put the 
letter down with a throbbing heart, then fever- 
ishly turned the packet over to gather any 
further information. There was none. She 
put the Ictters on one side, and then opened a 
secret drawer in the secretaire. Her father had 
put some of her mother’s jewellery away there 
in a sealed packet, and after a minute’s hesita- 
tion she opened it. 

A row of dusky pearls, with a quaint, old- 
fashioned clasp, a wedding ring, two diamond 
buckles, and one or two simple little brooches. 
She turned these over with reverent fingers, 
and then came toa heavy gold locket and chain. 
The locket was stiff to open; but when she 
accomplished it two small miniatures looked 
her in the face, and with a little gasp and 
sigh Bridget covered her face with her 
hands, and laid her head on the secretaire 
in the abandonment of perplexity and con- 
sternation. 

The faces were those of General and Mrs. 
Fitzroy. 


When the girl lifted her head at last, her 
eyes were wet with tears. 

She wrapped up the locket and replaced it 
with the other articles in the scaled packet. 
Then she tied up the letters with trembling 
fingers, and put them back. Locking up the 
secretaire carefully, she took her hat in her 
hand and ran downstairs to think it all out on 
her beloved terrace. 

For it had come as a thunderbolt. 

She leaned on the old stone wall, and involun. 
tarily, as her gaze fell on the blue ocean in 
front of her, she stretched out her hands with 
a little pitiful cry. 

“Oh Godfrey, I want you—I want you! 
I have no one to advise me. What shall I 
do?” 

At first her whole soul had gone out to her 
unknown mother, the young girl who had 
left her parents and home, and who had died 
away from them without the assurance of 
their forgiveness. She had shed tears over 
her fate ; but now she began to think of her- 
self. She was no obscure stranger in these 
parts. She was the only granddaughter of 
the Fitzroys. A little swelling of pride rose 
in her heart at the thought. 

“At least, on my mother’s side I am as well 
born as my husband himself,’”’ she asserted to 
herself ; but then came the remembrance of 
the feud. 

“I couldn’t have come from a worse family, 
from the Bullinghams’ point of view. Oh, 
what ought I to do? Why has Mrs. Fitzroy 
made no inquiries after my existence? Is 
she so bitterly angry with the dead that she 
will have nothing to do with their child ? 
How I wish I had some real friend to advise 
me! And what an extraordinary coincidence 
that I should have met Godfrey and come to 
this part of the world !”’ 

Then she mused over her last visit to Duddle- 
marsh ; she recalled the look on her grand- 
mother’s face as she alluded to hcr mother’s 
portrait. Was it bitterness or pain that pre- 
dominated, she wondered ? 

She folded her arms resolutely and looked 
up into the sky above her. 

‘It is another secret that I must keep for the 
present,’’ she resolved. ‘‘ My husband must 
be the first to know of it; but I am afraid my 
knowledge will only complicate matters.” 

Godfrey's next letter did not encourage her 
to make her secret known. 

Alluding to her acquaintance with the 
Fitzroys, he said: 
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“TI do not wish to lay down any com- 
mands, but I hardly like to think of my 
wife being an intimate visitor there. 
Do you not see, litthe woman, that it 
may prove very awkward upon my 
return ? I have knocked about so much 
in the world that I do not take quite the 
same views as my parents. Audrey and I 
are both on speaking terms with the son, 
but even so I cannot forget the past slight 
my mother received from that vindictive 
old woman, Mrs. Fitzroy ; and I think we 
are all fully agreed that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to be on friendly lines 


with them. I think you will find that 
Audrey is of my mind. I hope sincerely 
that she is. I think that if it were a 


question between her own feelings and 
family pride and sense of honour, she would 
let her feelings go to the winds. I hate 
in theory this feud being perpetuated ; 
but whilst we need not harbour malice, 
nothing would be more galling to my 
parents or more distasteful to myself 
than my wife becoming intimate with the 
family. They would never forgive it. It 
would prove an insuperable barrier to 
winning their esteem and affection. Bridget 
dearest, this is a long rigmarole, but you 
are young and inexperienced. If you 
love me at all, keep away from Duddle- 
marsh.”’ 


“Was ever girl in such a predicament ?” 
exclaimed poor Bridget. ‘I will carry out his 
wishes as far as I can. He is more to me than 
they are, and yet flesh and blood come first. 
But in the face of such a letter how canI tell 
him that I am a member of the family against 
whom he warns me? I have never seen him 
angry, but he is far away. Would he turn 
against me if he knew the truth? I must 
wait till he comes back to tell him; but oh, 
what a long time it will be to wait!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


HER HUSBAND’S HOME. 


RIDGET did not see Audrey Bullingham 

for some time‘after the thunderstorm. 

She was thinking of returning her call, 

and trying to gain sufficient courage 

for the purpose, when she received a note from 
her, asking her to come to tea with her, and 
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saying that she had had a bad cold, and was 
confined to her room. 

So on a cool afternoon she walked over. 
Half-way she met Mr. Jocelyn, who was coming 
out of a cottage on the road. 

He stopped, and when he found she was going 
to the Bullinghams walked on with her. 

‘“ My mother is worrying her head over call- 
ing on you. We have no carriage, and she 
wonders if you would excuse it, and when you 
are very dull and lonely come and see her, will 
you ? She loves visilors, and they do her real 
good.” 

“TI certainly will.’ responded Bridget warmly. 
““T should like to very much.” 

“‘T have been seeing one of my parishioncrs,” 
said Mr. Jocelyn, a humorous twinkle in his 
eves. ‘‘I should say, two of them. And I 
have been trying to doctor them both.” 

““Who are they ?”’ asked Bridget, 
interest. 

She felt an indescribable sense of ease when 
in Mr. Jocelyn’s company ; but most people 
did the same. 

“One of them is a one-eyed terrier who 
caught his foot in a trap yesterday ; and the 
other an old woman troubled with a discon- 
tented spirit.”’ 

“Do tell me how you doctored her,” 
said Bridget, looking at him with a bright 
smile. ‘‘ Was the sight of you enough ? ” 

He shook his head. ‘‘She has a husband 
who suffers from her tongue. I took her a card 
to hang up over her chair, and while I was 
dressing her dog’s paw got her to repeat it over 
and over to me.” 

“What were the words ?”’ 

““¢ She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness.’ ”’ 

“T like your doctoring,’”’ said Bridget gently ; 
then she turned to him rather wistfully. 
“‘T wish I were one of your parishioners, Mr. 
Jocelyn.” 

“IT think you are,’”’ he responded quickly. 
“You would be astonished at some of my big 
thoughts. The world is my parish. Big talk, 
isn’t it ? But we laymen have an infinitely 
wider field than the clergy, poor fellows ! ”’ 

“Then may I talk to you about—I’m afraid 
it’s about myself ?”’ 

“That’s the right thing when you speak to 
a doctor.” 

““Do you remember telling me to get ac- 
quainted with God ?”’ 

Bridget’s tone was soft and hesitating. Mr. 
Jocelyn nodded, but did not speak. 


with 
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‘“‘T have tried so hard. I want to know 
Him. I’ve thought of your song so often. I 
think of it nearly every evening before I go to 
bed, as I look across the sea. I want to belong 
to that Unseen Land, Mr. Jocelyn, but I don’t 
seem to get very near it; and, though I’ve 
begun to pray to God, I am not really nearer 
Him—lI don’t feel nearer Him. How can I get 
acquainted with Him ? ”’ 

‘I expect you’ve been acting like a little 
friend of mine in London. He was most 
anxious to speak to the King, and wrote a 
letter to him one day, with words like this, if 
I remember rightly : 


‘My DEAR KING,— 

‘I want to speak to you, and I saw 
you ride in your carriage the other day. 
Mother says I mustn’t speak to you un- 
less you speak to me first. I shall be out- 
side Buckingham Palace to-morrow. Please 
speak to me.—Your aff.ctionate 

‘ HARRY.’ 


Poor Harry never got a reply. He wanted 
an introduction to his Majesty. He could have 
got into the palace if the Prince of Wales had 
known him, for he would have taken him to 
his father. I think you may have failed to 
make use of the only One Who can introduce 
you to our King.”’ 

‘‘Do tell me,” said Bridget, intensely inter- 
ested. 

““* No man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me.’ You are trying to know the Father 
before you know the Son, and He is the only 
One Who can give you an introduction to Him.” 

Bridget’s eyes lightened up with sudden 
hope, then fell as she said despondently : 

“But it will be just as difficult to get to 
know the One as the Other, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

“But the Son receives strangers ; He takes 
them with very little knowledge of Him, and 
brings them into His Father’s house. I will 
give you another verse, with the same thought, 
for it contains the truth in a nutshell: ‘‘ But 
now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.’ 
Get your Bible and study it, and read on 
and study that. Have you been doing more 
carving lately ?” 

“Oh, please,’”’ remonstrated Bridget, ‘‘ don’t 
stop talking to me. Tell me where that verse 
is. I wish I knew my Bible better.” 

“Ephesians two, thirteen. Now would you 
like to see a field-mouse’s nest ? Step softly, 
and I will show it to you.” 


Certainly, Bridget thought, Mr. Jocelyn was 
like no one else that she had ever met. He 
talked for the rest of the way on fields, and 
ditches, and hedgerows, with their numerous 
inhabitants. When they came to the village 
he parted from her. As Bridget shook hands 
she said earnestly : 

“Thank you for what you have told me. 
You have interested me more in natural history 
this afternoon than I could ever have thought 
possible, and your other words “ 

“ They’re not mine,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘ and 
they’re too costly to be treated lightly. The 
less said about them the better. Man’s words 
will sometimes destroy their beauty, like the 
rough fingers of a schoolboy on a butterfly’s 
wing. Thought is the only hand fit to touch 
them—thought and prayer.” 

He turned from her, and Bridget went on 
to the Hall, with her mind far away from the 
Bullinghams. 

But when she was at the door fear came upon 
her. 

“‘T am an impostor !’”’ was her inward cry. 
‘‘T am an impostor, double-dyed. I am enter- 
ing a house now as a Stranger, instead of as the 
son’s wife ; and if I go to Duddlemarsh I shall 
be hiding my identity there. Oh, Godfrey will 
have much to answer for!” 

Yet as she crossed the hall, and was led up- 
stairs to Miss Bullingham’s sitting-room, her 
observant eyes took note of most things, and 
she mentally compared everything she saw 
with Duddlemarsh. The Fitzroys’ house was, 
perhaps, the handsomer of the two ; but it was 
rigidly conservative, and it lacked a daughter’s 
power in it to alter and to change. 

Mrs Fitzroy was old-fashioned and severe ; 
her nieces could not influence her as a daughter 
might. Here, as she mounted the broad stairs, 
she saw on every side modern produce mingling 
with the antique. Whether it was in the light 
water-colours hung on the walls, the lounge 
wicker chairs in the hall, or the flowers grouped 
in some pretty china bowls, there was a distinct 
up-to-date look in the old rooms. Bridget 
found herself wondering if she liked it; and 
then she put aside her conjectures, for she 
was ushered into Miss Bullingham’s private 
sitting-room. It was a cosy apartment, though 
decidedly more useful-looking than ornamental. 
A big table was in the centre of the room, and 
it was littered with books, papers, and painting 
materials. There was a piano, a large book- 
Shelf, and a glass cupboard looking as if it 
might have come out of a chemist’s shop, so 
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full was it of labelled bottles and jars. Ona 
large, old-fashioned couch in the window lay 
Miss Bullingham. She greeted Bridget witha 
bright smile. ‘‘It is good of you to come. I 
have been so stupid as to get a touch of pneu- 
monia. How, I can’t imagine. I should have 
thought I could have 
walked off the effects 
of my wetting. But 
Iam nearly all right ; 
only I am confined to 
my room. Pull that 
easy chair forward. 
Now make yourself 
comfortable, and _ tell 
me what you have 
been doing since we 
saw each other.” 

‘What a long time 
ago it seems!’”’ And 
as Bridget realised 
how much she _ had 
discovered since that 
stormy day she re- 
lapsed into — silence 
with one of her far- 
away looks. 

Audrey 
her sharply. 

“What has made 
it so long to you ?”’ 
she asked. 

Bridget flushed, and 
gave a little start. 

“I don’t think my 
doings would interest 
you,’ she said eva- 
sively. ‘‘I have been 
reading and working, 
and carving, and wan- 
dering about out of 
doors.”’ | 

‘Did you get bac 
all right the other 
day ? What an escape 
we had! I shudder when I think of it!” 

“It was Major Fitzroy’s promptness that 
saved us,” said Bridget. ‘‘ I should have been 
too dazed to leave the house, I think, if he had 
not been there.’”’ 

Audrey was silent for a moment; then she 


looked at Bridget with a determined sect of her 
lips. 


criticised 


“Perhaps you wonder at our acquaintance. 
My parents would be horror-stricken at my 
Speaking to him. I have had to do so in the 
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hunting field ; it has simply been unavoidable, 
and I could not help myself the other day.” 
““No,”’ said Bridget. ‘I felt sorry for him. 
You showed your feelings so.” 
For a moment Audrey’s eyes flashed; then 
she said in a haughty tone: 


“She turned to him rather wistfully.”— yp. 275. 


“We will not discuss him further. 
walk or drive here to-day ?”’ 

“I walked, and Mr. Jocelyn beguiled the 
way. May we discuss him ?—because I think he 
is the strangest and the most original man that 
I have ever met.” 

A light came into Audrey’s eyes, and her tone 
softened at once. 

“He is an original. I agree with you. 
Have you fallen under his influence ? They 
call him the ‘ Pied Piper,’ you know ; but it isn’t 
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his music only that attracts one. He is gener- 
ally scen with strings of boys after him, and I 
don’t think they're musical as a rule. He is 
the only man I know that makes religion 
attractive. I do hate people that preach at 
one. I think he has the wonderful faculty 
of saying so much in so few words that he 
sets you thinking and longing for him to say 
more. Most people have such a flow of words 
on those subjects, especially those who make 
it their rd/e to speak to everyone they mect, 
that you weary of them and long for them to 
stop. But what I admire in Mr. Jocelyn is 
his many-sidedness. He can talk, and talk 
well, on any subject you like to mention, and 
I’ve never been in his company for ten minutes 
without getting some fresh information.” 

‘‘I think,’’ said Bridget slowly, “ that our 
religion is a wonderful thing when one comes 
to think of it. It isn’t half as much to us as 
the Hindoo’s or the Brahmin’s or the Moham- 
medan’s. They make it an important factor 
in their lives: we don’t ; and yet—I came across 
a verse in my Bible this morning that struck 
me. It says, ‘Why shouldest Thou be a 
stranger in the land ?’ and then it goes on, 
‘Yet Thou, O Lord, art in the midst of us, 
and we are calicd by Thy name.’ It seems 
to fit us as a nation, doesn’t it ? I remember 
an old coolic who used to work for us would 
often argue the point with me. ‘The Chris- 
tian’s God is dead,’ he would say. ‘ Poor 
things! They don’t say mtch about Him. 
Tis only the missionaries that speak, and the 
big sahibs laugh at them. No one thinks a 
lot of the missionaries!’ And itis true. All 
the officials and English residents who are of 
note, and the officers of the regiments sta- 
tioned out there, are carcless and indifferent 
about our religion. There are exceptions, but 
I never came across anyone that would talk 
to me about the Bible. I only met one mis- 
sionary, but he was passing by, and I never 
got a chance of speaking to him alone. I was 
wondering the other day if we were the only 


people that were ashamed of their God. We 
are. We don’t hke to speak of Him.’ 
“I don’t agree with you. You are too 


sweeping in your statements. As a nation we 
do honour God, upon pubhc occasions, in any 
national rejoicing or calamity ; as individuals, 
we are reserved, and do not wear our hearts 
on our sleeves, or speak in pubhe of what we feel 
to be sacred to us.” 

sridget was silent a moment, then she said, 
with a little sigh: 
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“Well, I have been a fraud all my life. I 
call myself a Christian, but Chnst and God are 
strangers to me.’’ 

Audrey looked at her with some wonder ; then 
she said : 

‘“Mr. Jocelyn is responsible for our very 
serious conversation this afternoon. I am 
sure he has been stirring up your conscience 
now—has he not ?” 

‘Perhaps he has.”’ 

‘Do you think, as the days close in, you 
would lke to give me some lessons in Arabic ? 
I have always been so anxious to learn it ever 
since Mr. Jocelyn translated a fable book of his. 
It has a fascination for me.”’ 

Bridget began to wonder how many more 
pupils would offer themselves to her; but she 
gladly consented to Miss Bullingham’ plan. 

As they were talking about it the door 
opened, and Mrs. Bullingham entered. 

Bridget flushed a little as she was introduced 
to her. 

Mrs. Bullingham was a cheery, bright-looking 
woman, very active and energetic, and a com- 
plete contrast to the stately Mrs. Fitzroy. 
Yet Bridget felt that in point of will power 
she would prove equally strong. She seemed 
to have all her daughter’s determination and 
love of managing those around her. 

‘‘T have heard of you, my dear,” she said, 
with a little patronage in her tone, “ and think 
it a pity you should be living alone as you are 
doing. My daughter tells me you have taken 
your rooms for a year. I am thankful you 
have such a worthy and respectable landlady, 
but I wonder that vour friends allow you to 
isolate yourself so from them. Is it the love 
of independence and freedom from restraint 
that has brought you into the country ? In 
the present day girls are all clamouring for 
an independent life; but it is neither whole- 
some nor good for them. I should be sorry 
for my daughter to set up an establishment 
of her own.” 

‘But she has her parents,” said Bridget in 
alow tone. ‘I have no one belonging to me; 
I cannot help my position.” 

“T gather that you have independent means 
of your own ?”’ 

Mrs. Bullingham sat down as she spoke, and 
prepared to catechise Bridget as if she were one 
of her village girls. 

“JT am not rich, Mrs. Bullingham. If I 
were, L perhaps might afford a chaperon.” 

Bridget’s tone was dignity itself, but her heart 
was beating painfully. 
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‘*¢My husband’s mother,” was her inward 
thought. ‘‘ And I am to win her affection ! 
It will be a hard task!’ 

But the thought helped her to restrain her 
feelings, and when Mrs. Bullingham put up 
her pince-nez to her nose Bridget looked up 
and was able to smile. 

“Tam a very harmless individual, Mrs. Bul- 
lingham. Everyone hints that I ought to be 
earning my own hving—why, I don't know ! 
I sometimes feel inclined to try. If I were a 
governess, or clerk, or artist, or author, no 
one would think it strange that I should 
lodge in the country; but because I can 
just afford to live there without doing any- 
thing I am supposed to be in an improper 
position.” 

‘It is an unusual position for a girl to 
be in,” said Mrs. Bullingham drily. ‘I 
did not know there was a question of im- 
propriety.” 

Audrey put her word in. 

““Tell my mother about your carving, Miss 
Channing. She will be interested.” 

“I am very fond of carving,” Bridget said, 
“‘and I have admired the old chimncy-piece 
so much that I am trying to copy it. Miss 
Bulliingham thought you might object to my 
doing so. Have I your permission to continue 
doing it ?”” 

“TIT think you would be very clever with 
your tools if you were to produce another 
chimney-piece like that. By all means con- 
tinue your efforts, and if you ever accomplish 
your task let me sce the imitation.” 

Then Mrs. Bullingham rose to leave the 
room. 

‘“ Audrey, have you any message for God- 
frey ? I am writing to him.’ 

‘‘ None, except that I hope he is better.” 

Bridget felt the blood rush to her cheeks. 
She turned her head aside under pretence of 
looking out of the window ; but she had great 
difficulty in maintaining her composure. She 
had not heard from Godfrey for several weeks, 
and the idea of his being ill filled her with 
alarm. 

Mrs. Bullingham took her departure, and 
Bridget wondered how she could get informa- 
tion about her husband. 

The arrival of tea did not make it easier ; 
but, as her eyes glanced about her, she noticed 
a watcr-colour on the wall which she instantly 
recognised. It was a portrait of her husband, 
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taken when he was quite a small middy. She 
seized her opportunity. 

“What a pretty boy, Miss Bullingham. Is 
he one of your brothers ? ” 

Audrey glanced carelessly at it. 

“Yes, my second brother.”’ 

“Mrs. Dent has spoken of them to me. She 
seems very fond of them. I hope nothing 
serious 1s the matter with him ?” 

“Who ? Godfrey ? A touch of fever. He 
has it occasionally.” 

Audrey did not appear astonished at 
Bridget’s inqulsitiveness. She added, with a 
little laugh : 

“I think mother’s heart is bound up in 
Godfrey. He is the only one of us that has 
never disappointed her. Edmund and I were 
always more or less in disgrace as children. 
Our wills always seemed to be clashing with 
hers and when we grew up we did not im- 
prove.” 

‘“‘ Your brother Godfrey does not look a prig.”’ 

Bridget breathed the words rather than 
spoke them. She was looking at the portrait, 
and the boy’s frank eves and merry smile 
brought back the twinkling humour and 
steady, honest gaze of her sailor husband. 

Audrey did not seem to mind discussing 
her brother. 

‘IT think Godfrey is the most sclf-restrained 
man that I ever came across,’’ she said medita- 
tively; ‘‘and as a boy, if anything was forbidden, 
when Edmund and I would wildly kick against 
authority, he would smile and say, ‘ Never 
mind; we'll be good, and I'll coax mother 
to let us do it to-morrow.’ The strange part 
was that he always got his way, when mother 
would be actually congratulating herself that 
he was so beautifully submissive and obedient. 
I should never be surprised at his giving her 
some great shock one day. She has had a pet 
project for him a long time, and, though she 
thinks his silence is acquiescence, I sometimes 
doubt it.”’ 

Bridget wanted to hear no more. She hur- 
ricdly began to talk about the proposed Arabic 
lessons, and as soon as she could took her 
leave. 

Audrey lay musing on her couch for some 
time aftcr her departure, and she presently 
murmured to herself, ‘‘ Her face was a study. 
She is too honest to be a good actor. Now, 
what does she know about Godfrey ?” 

[END OF CHAPTER NINE.] 
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ANNALS OF THE POOR. 
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the poor’’ have provided many 
painters as well as poets with 
themes for their art. In some 
irstances the subject has been 
found in the simplest of the 
‘*simple’’ annals, and now and 
again has so inspired the artist 
that an apparently most un- 
subject has developed into a 
There is seldom any inherent 


pronnsing 

masterpiece. 
beauty in such a theme, nor any great oppor- 
tunity for brilliant colour schemes ; it generally 
resolves itself into the depiction of an incident, 
of character, of purely human interest: some 


, 


“homely joy ’’ of rustic Ife, some aspect of 
Jabour, some pathetic story—for pathos and 
poverty are so frequently hand in hand—some 
“tale of mean streets,’’ or some simple idyll of 
rural loves. All these possess an interest which 


WHA WAD BUY A SILKEN GOWN?" 
(T. Fued, R.A.) 


appeals through the painter’s art with far 
greater force than would the incidents them- 
selves to the casual passer-by who might per- 
chance witness them. Taken by the painter, 
and isolated as it were from the crowd of 
similar incidents by which it is surrounded, 
it appeals from its frame with dramatic force, 
and touches chords of pity and sympathy in 
the hearts of those who look at the painted 
canvas. 

There are some who deny that such work 
comes within the Iegitimate province of the 
painter; affrming that it is his duty as an artist 
to restrict himself to that which its in itself 
beautiful; for they say ‘‘Art is beauty,’”’ and 
for this alone must he seek and work. If this 
were the case pictures would appeal but toa 
select few who were educated up to the pre- 
cise appreciative point; the great world out- 
side would have no interest in art whatever. 
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Fortunately painters and poets themselves have 
decided otherwise. They have studied their 
fellow-men, and in them, in their joys and 
sorrows, in their strivings, labours, successes, 
and failures, have found themes unending for 
theirart. It is, indeed, this ‘‘ human interest ”’ 
in art that has produced the greatest success for 
the artist and roused the greatest enthusiasm in 
the onlookers. And it has not, necessarily, 
caused the neglect of the beautiful. Indeed, we 
are rather of the opinion that painters who 
have worked on these lines have discovered 
beauty where it had never before been recog- 
nised. Many who talk theoretically of beauty 
are oftentimes those who fail to see it when it 
is before them. Who had associated beauty 
with the rough, unkempt peasantry working 
in bare, uninteresting fields, until Millet revealed 
itin “‘ The Angelus’ ? But there is no question 
about it; it ¢s there. Not in the individual 
ungainly forms of 
the man and woman, 
but in the whole 
picture of which 
they are the pre- 
dominating features. 
It is its very sim- 
plicity which makes 
it beautiful—a sim- 
plicity which can be 
understood by the 
prototypes of the 
people represented ; 
a beauty which ap- 
peals to the most 
refined of art lovers 
the world over. 

It is the human 
interest of the work 
that attracts; the 
sentiment contained 
in the representation 
of two clodhoppers 
arrested in their 
work by the sound 
of the Angelus bell, 
who show by their 
responsive attitude 
of worship that they 
still retain a sufh- 
cient modicum of 
the Divine to acknowledge the call to 
prayer. Arrested by the skill of the artist, 
the two figures stand for all time, in spite of 
their inherent ugliness, as symbols of the 
beauty of worship, and testimony to the 


THE WIDOW'S MITE. 
(From the Picture by Sir John EL Millais, Bart., P.R.A.) 


discerning eye of the artist for beauty in 
unlikely places. 

There were painters before Millet who had 
gone to the poor for subjects for their canvases, 
but most of them seldom attained more than 
the record of incidents. Millet proved that 
there was something more than this ; he gave 
us a glimpse of the souls of his peasants and 
thereby placed the incident depicted on a 
level far above the mere record. ‘‘ The 
Angelus,’’ indeed, takes rank as the most 
dignified, the most impressive, of any picture 
of poverty that was ever painted. The artist 
lived and worked among the people whom he 
represented on his canvases, and he so painted 
them that we cannot look upon them without 
feeling that he appreciated them not as peasants, 
but as fellow-beings ; he impresses us not with 
their littleness or their ignorance, but with 
their dignity as fellow-workers equal with him- 
self. Whether it is 
a shepherdess, knit- 
ting diligently as she 
minds her sheep, or 
gleaners toiling 
wearily across the 
shorn fields, or 
sawyers energetic- 
ally drawing their 
cumbersome’ _ tool] 
through a huge log 
—in all he gives us 
the dignity as well 
as the drudgery of 
their labour. 

There is another 
foreign painter, too, 
who has gained his 
reputation as a 
painter par excellence 
of the poor—Josef 
Israels, the great 
Dutch artist. He 
has given us_ the 
domestic side of 
poverty: dark cot- 
tage interiors, with 
incidents of daily 
life, full of pathos, 
beauty, and love. 
He, too, endows the 
trivialitics with an irresistible dignity which 
impresses the spectator with the serious- 
ness of the little incidents of life. He will 
give us the peasant family preparing for 
the morning meal. Before sitting down to 
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the tather, in his fisher- 
man’s smock, is reverently saying the 
‘‘srace before meat,’’ and round the table the 
little heads of the children are bowed in re- 
sponsive manner—all very simple, but very 
touching. Or, again, there is the grim tragedy 
of death. ‘* Alone ’’ shows us a widower sitting 


the humble fare 
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with a similar theme to that of ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray.”” Separated from her lover, the lass is 
being courted by an elderly well-to-do wooer. 
In the background of the picture he is seen 
talking to the girl’s father, while the immediate 
interest is centred on the mother and daughter, 
the former of whom has spread out on the 
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THE END OF SUMMER. 
(From the Picture by Fred Hall.) 


in despair beside the dead wife. Or there are 
joyous little pictures of children in their quaint 
Dutch costumes playing with toy boats on 
miniature pools, full of light and beauty, and 
abounding in that human interest to which we 
have already referred—the factor which gives 
the strength to their appeal to our sympathy, 
not only with the artist, but with the subjects 
he depicts. 

In English art we have had many painters 
who have based their chief works on these 
‘‘annals of the poor.’’ Wilkie’s ‘‘ Village 
Festival’? and ‘‘The Penny Wedding ’’ are 
known by engravings in nearly every house- 
hold. His contemporaries, Webster and Mul- 
ready, are equally popular with their pictures 
of rustic life and character. Fred Walker's 
“ Vagrants ” and “ The Harbour of Refuge ”’ in 
the National Gallery of British Art are among 
the most popular favourites in that collection. 
Thomas Faed, the Scotch painter, who was 
born into poverty, devoted his art entirely to 
representations of Scottish peasant life, and 
the picture which we illustrate is a character- 
istic example of his work. ‘ The Silken Gown ”’ 
illustrates an old Scottish ballad which deals 


table a silk dress which has been presented by 
the aspirant to the daughter’s hand. The 
ballad represents her as saying: 
“ And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller ha’e to spare, 


Gin ye'll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think of Donald mair.” 


To which the girl replies : 


"Oh! wha wad buy a silken vown 
For a puir broken heart, 
Or what's to mea siller crown, 

Gin frac my jiove I part?” 
This picture, together with two others by 
Faed, ‘‘ Faults on Both Sides” and “ The High- 
land Mother,” are in the Tate Gallery, and are 
representative of his life’s work. <As a de- 
lincator of Scottish peasant life he was un- 
equalled. 

The picture by Sir John Millais, ‘“‘ A Widow's 
Mite,’’ was painted in 1870, and is now in the 
City Art Gallery at Birmingham. It was 
executed when the artist was living in South 
Kensington, and the ‘“‘ mite” 1s being con- 
tributed to the Hospital for Consumptives, 
an institution which was not far from Millais’s 
residence. It is different from all the other 
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works produced by the painter, but is beautiful 
both in sentiment and execution. An inter- 
esting fact in connection with it is that Lord 
Leighton is said to have declared the head of 
the widow to be the most beautiful female head 
ever painted by Millais. 

The little colony of artists who established 
themselves at Newlyn nearly twenty years ago 
brought themselves into notice with their 
pictures of Cornish fisherfolk at work and in 
their homes. They took the country by storm ; 
the ‘‘ Newlyn School’’ became an important 
factor in English art. The work of Mr. Walter 
Langley, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Frank 
Bramley, Mr. Chevalier Tayler, and others of 
the colony, was looked for each year at the 
Royal Academy to supply us with the “ sensa- 
tion’ of the exhibitions. It was a new depar- 
ture in English art, and each contribution of the 
colony was hailed with increasing delight. The 
popularity and technical excellence of their 
work led to the election of Mr. Stanhope Forbes 
and Mr. Frank Bramley as Associates of the 
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Royal Academy. The presentation of the 
homely scenes of village life, of the grim tragedies 
of the sea—as in Mr. Bramley’s ‘‘ Hopeless 
Dawn ’’—of the toils of the fishermen, and the 
picturesqueness of their Cornish home, formed 
a never-ending delight in the picture galleries 
throughout the country. But the day came 
when the colony was broken up and the majority 
of its members were scattered to other centres 
of artistic life. Mr. Walter Langley and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes alone remain faithful 
to the “ Duchy,’’ and continue the traditions 
of the ‘ school ’’ in the locality of its foundation. 
Mr. Forbes’s ‘‘ Lighting-up Time ” is one of his 
recent works. We still have the Cornish folk 
and the Cornish landscape. The tired family 
party returning from the market town has 
been overtaken by the shades of evening, and 
the cart is stopped while the lamp 1s lit. 

Mr. Fred Hall was, too, one of the members 
of the Newlyn group, but he left it some time 
since. The picture by him which we illustrate, 
‘* The End of the Summer,”’ is one of the best 


DARBY AND JOAN. 
(From the Picture by BR. Hedley.) 


THE POACHER’'S WIFE. 
Reproduced by permission of J. C. Kershaw, Esqy., the owner of the Picture.) 


(From the Painting by A. C. Cooke. 


pictures he has painted, and gives us a pleasant 
incident in the ‘‘annals of the poor.’’ The 
tired but merry band of gleaners is wending its 
way to the village after the long day in the 
harvest field. Laden with their bundles of corn, 
the women and children are happy in the 
knowledge that their day’s work has been one 
of profit. 

Mr. Ralph Hedley is an artist who, while 
influenced in a large degree by the Newlyn 
School in subject and method, has worked out 
his career in Newcastle-on-Tyne. He finds his 
models among the Tyneside folk and the fishing 
fraternity who live at Tynemouth and the 
neighbourhood. His picture of ‘‘ Darby and 
Joan ”’ presents us with a scene in the closing 
chapter of the annals of a poor old couple. 
After a long partnership of toil, the two have 
entered the evening of life, and are waiting 
patiently and lovingly for the final call. 

“The Poacher’s Wife,”’ by Mr. A. C. Cooke, 


is a tragedy of village life. Through the window 
is seen the husband being marched away by 
the representatives of the law which he has 
broken. It is a grim scene, dramatically and 
skilfully rendered by the artist. 

There are many other artists in England who 
paint us pictures of this nature, but space will 
not permit of my mentioning them all. I 
would, however, refer to the work of Mr. George 
Clausen, A.R.A., and Mr. La Thangue, A.R.A., 
which deals faithfully, sympathetically and 
artistically with hfe in agricultural England. 
Workers in the fields under all aspects of 
nature are represented with a fidelity and force 
which mark these artists as two of the foremost 
men of the day. There are health and vigour 
in their people of the soil. There is poverty, 
it is true, but not the squalor and grime that 
associate with the poverty of our towns and 
cities. There, at least, are God’s sunshine and 
blue sky to raise their thoug!:ts from themselves. 
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By the Rev. 


J. H. Jowett, 


M.A., Birmingham. 


“ And so shall we ever be with the Lord.”—1r THESSALONIANS iv. 17. 


WANT to turn your atten- 

tion to that blessed land 
in which our Saviour rules 

as King, and where our 
departed have _ ceaseless 

communion with Him. I 
know it is out of fashion 
to preach sermons about 
Heaven. It is regarded as somewhat effeminate 
even to speak of the abodes of the blest. I 
suppose it partly arises from what is regarded 
as a very healthy disparagement of mere cmo- 
tion and sentiment. It seems to be commonly 
thought that people who think much about the 
land of the blessed have their fibre softened 
and their faculties generally debilitated and 
impaired. I remember when I first came 
out of college and took up the work of 
the Christian ministry I fervently shared 
this common belief, and I felt, with a good 
many other young reformers. that instead 
of singing about the things of the blessed and 
the doings of the eternal life, I would engage 
the interest of my congregation about the 
condition of the slums and the uncleanness of 
the common strects of our own city. Rather 
than waste sentiment and thought upon the 
life that is to be, I would seek to concentrate 
all our energy in bettering the life that is. I 
think I have learned a larger lesson, and I have 
discovered that no man works less eagerly in 
the slums because now and again he has a view 
of the City of God, and no man has a more 
softened fibre because he stimulates his imagina- 
tion in trying to realise the life that is to be. 
What kind of power does it impair ? What 
kind of faculty does it soften, to think occa- 
Sionally about the land to which we are all 


hastening ? Doesitsoften the will ? Doesitin 
any way bedim the conscience ? Doesit narrow 
or strain the affections ? Let us be definite 
in our charge, and let us seek to put our finger 
upon that particular part of our mental or 
moral or spiritual constitution which is in any 
way injured by the steady, frequent, regular 
contemplation of the Eternal Rest. In what 
way docs it unfit men for practical life ? In 
what way does it create dreamers? ‘I 
should like to meet with a few of these dreamy 
people,”’ savs Faber ; “‘ first, to be sure of the 
fact, which I venture to doubt, and secondly to 
be sure I should condemn their dreaminess, 
which I doubt also.’”” My experience in prac- 
tical life, and my gathered fruits from the 
biographies and autobiographies of the saints, 
leads me to say this: that those to whom 
Heaven has been very real, and who have 
allowed their thoughts to dwell occasionally 
upon the life beyond, have been characterised 
by invincible integnty, by most resolute and 
indomitable purpose, and by the most generous 
spirit of sacrifice. Dreamers! Was Samuel 
Rutherford a dreamer ? Samuel Rutherford, 
one of the stalwarts of the Scotch Reformation, 
a man who was deposed from all his offices for 
his fidelity to the Church of God, and was at 
last summoned to appear before Parliament 
on a charge of high treason ? ‘“‘ But the cita- 
tion to appear before Parliament came too late. 
He was already on his deathbed, and on hear- 
ing of it he calmly remarked that he had got 
another summons before a superior Judge, and 
he sent this message : ‘ It behoves me to answer 
my first summons, and ere your day arrives I 
will be where few kings and great folk come.’ ”’ 
Samwel Rutherford, a man resolute until the 
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end, a man of whom it is said that “ he sought 
for holiness as unceasingly and eagerly as most 
people seck for pardon.’”’ Was he a dreamer? 
Samuel Rutherford spent no small part of his 
day in contemplating the heavenly blessedness, 
and this is the kind of fibre it created! ‘ Oh 
for the long day!’ he cries.  “ Oh for the long 
day and the high sun, and the fair garden of 
the King’s City up above these visible Heavens.”’ 
His Ictters literally teem with counsel to his 
correspondents to contemplate the Heavenly 
rest. He writes to his correspondent, Janct 
Kennedy: ‘‘ Keep your taste, your love, and 
your hope in Heaven. It is not good that 
your love and your Lord should be in two 
separate countries. Up, up, after your Lover, 
that ye and He may be together!” “I 
rejoice,” he says again, “that Christ 1s in 
Heaven before me. God send a joytul mect- 
ing with Him, and in the meantime may He 
send me the travcllcr’s charges for the way.” 
I do not wonder that when a man who speaks 
like this, and counsels like this, and loves like 
this, so strong, so resolute, so steadfast, came 
to dic, he should say to Blair, who stood by 
his bed: ‘‘I am feeding upon manna; I have 
angels’ food.”” A dreamer ? One of the most 
resolute men Scotland has ever known ! 

Was James Gilmour a dreamer ? Will any- 
body who is even in the shghtest degree 
acquainted with the strenuousness of James 
Gilmour’s mest wonderful life ever charge him 
with being a dreamcr ? For years and years 
he laboured away in absolute loncliness in 
Mongolia, with not another missionary in the 
whole country, toiling on there with most 
tenacious and invincible purpose, and not 
secing a single green blade as the result of all 
his manifold work. I know of no more pathetic 
sentence in missionary literature than this, a 
sentence taken from one of his letters home : 
‘Eh, man, if the thing would only move!” 
Is not that terrific ? ‘Eh, man, if the thing 
would only move!’”’ And that man, with a 
mind and heart and will lke this, labouring in 
loneliness for his Lord in Mongolia, fed himself 
upon heavenly meditation, feasting his eyes 
upon the things of the blessed. No dreamer ! 

I wonder if there is anybody on the broad 
earth who would ever charge Henry Drummond 
with having been cffeminate, with having lost 
any of his fibre, or with being in any way 
deprived of that masculinity which ought to 
be characteristic of every man’s Christian life. 
And yet Henry Drummond used very _ fre- 
quently to let his mind soar away in imavina- 
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tive ministry, picturing to himself the wonders 
and the glories of the hfe to be. To me it was 
a perfectly natural and almost instinctive thing 
that he should say to his fricnd Barber at 
Malvern there when he lav dying, “Sing to 
me!’? “ What shall I sing?” ‘Sing ‘ The 
land of the teal.’ ’’ It was what he had been 
singing all along; he had been feasting his 
soul upon the glories of the world to come. All 
these men lost nothing by thts communion. 
They gained everything to cnable them to 
become more robust and more strenuous and 
more fruitful in the ways and walks of common 
life. Vhere is no reason in the world why our 
contemplation of Heaven should interfere with 
present duty. The two react upon each other, 
and no one need become unserviceable and un- 
fruitful because he gives himsclf time to con- 
template the wonders and glories of the life 
that is to come. 

Well, now, suppose we do give a little of our 
time to think about the better land and 
the Lord of the better land, what may we 
hope to accomplish by it ? I have been lately 
spending a very busy weck among the saints, 
that I might discover from their experience 
what they have found from such contemplation. 
What do they find ? Here is a quaint phrase 
in which one of the saints expresses his sense 
of the value of heavenly meditation: “It 
will prevent a shyness between thy soul and 
God.” It will take away thy shyness when 
thou comest to stand in the presence of thy 
Lord! It will give thee a holy and_ blessed 
intimacy, and thou shalt rejoice in a reverent 
famiharity with the King! You know there 
are two or three kinds of shynesses. There 
is the shyness of guilt, the shyness that wants 
to hide itself away ; and there is the shyness of 
a little child when brought into unfamiliar 
company. You have watched your little one 
when there have been strangers round about 
the hearth. There has been a certain shyness 
which by increased experience has gradually 
passed awav. The shyness gives place to most 
fruitful and beautiful trust. And then there 
is the shyness of love. I think the shyest 
thing in God’s whole earth is the shyncss of 
newly-born love. There is nothing so shy 
when it is first born in a maiden’s 
heart. She secks to hide it, to hold it in most 
scrupulous and = sacred silence and reserve. 
Love is exquisitely shy, and our love for our 
Saviour has, I think, in its beginning just this 
little touch of shyness which wears away as 
we cnvage in frequent talk and communion 


as love 
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with Him. ‘It will prevent a certain shyness 
between thy soul and God.”’ 

What else have the saints found in heavenly 
contemplation ? Here 1s Richard Baxter's 
answer: “It will open the door between thy 
head and thy heart,’’ and then he goes on to 
say, In what I consider a very suggestive 
phrase: ‘“‘ He is usually the best Christian 
who has the readiest passage from his brain 
to his heart.” Do you see the significance of 
that ? We take into our minds a certain truth, 
a certain mental conception. If we meditate 
upon the truth received, the ministry of 
meditation transfers the truth from the mind 
to the affections. It becomes more than a 
mental apprehension ; it becomes a part of 
our love. It turns a thing of the brain into 
a power of the life. It begins to energise the 
passions—waking them, feeding them, nourish- 
ing those parts of my life which are the most 
potent in determining my activity. 

What else will it accomplish ? It will bring 
the needed inspiration in times of temptation 
and distress. ‘‘ When should we take our 
cordial,’? says our friend the Puritan, “* but 
in times of fainting ?’’ When the tempter is 
very near to you, or when distress seems to 
overwhelm you like a flood—then is one of the 
seasons when you ought to turn your mind to 
the land of the blessed, because from that con- 
templation there will come nutriment and 
inspiration by which you shall be sustained in 
your darkest hour and carried through in 
safety. Now that is most characteristic of 
Samuel Rutherford. I confess that when I 
am reading one of his Ietters, and I find that 
he is dealing with some season of distress, 
some season of overwhelming tribulation, I 
almost welcome it because I know he will bring 
out some of the heavenly counsel and experi- 
ence which he has acquired in seasons of com- 
munion with God. ‘I had rather,’’ he says, 
‘IT had rather have Christ’s buffet and Christ’s 
love-stroke than any king’s kiss.’? He weighs 
his pain over against the coming glory. In 
the hour of his sorrow he meditates upon the 
coming bliss and the contemplation of the bliss 
transiigures the present sorrow. That is like 
the apostle Paul: ‘I reckon,’ says the 
apostle, ‘Lf reckon that the © sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory!” ‘This’ hght 
affliction ’’—hght in weight—“‘ this light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, workcth for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” It is Paul’s contemplation of bliss 


and blessedness which enables him to go through 
his darkest seasons, not as one in defeat, but 
in the spirit and buoyancy of exuberant triumph. 
ind out the best time when you can send 
your thoughts towards Heaven. Richard Baxter 
said that he always found that his fattest time 
was in the evening, from the sunsct to the twi- 
light. It may not be your best time. it may 
not be your convenient time ; but find a place 
and find an hour when you can send your 
imagination among the realms of the blessed, 
to remind yourselves of the country towards 
which you are going, of the inheritance into 
whose possession you are succeeding, and give 
yourself the sense of the dignity of one who 
has part and lot in the matter, who is a par- 
taker of the Divine nature, and will share 
with the eternal the blessedness of eternity. 

What are some of the characteristic glones 
of the life which is to be spent for ever with 
the Lord ? I can tell you nothing vou do not 
know ; but perhaps just by repeating a common- 
place in a fresh tone I may give it a certain 
newness. 

It ts a life of rest. I do not wonder that 
Faber, in one of his books, when he had men- 
tioned this word “rest ’’ adds this sentence: 
“ Let us stay and suck that word as if it were 
a honeycomb.” Now people who are never 
tired cannot know the significance of rest ; 
but people who have to labour very hard, 
and amid very straitened circumstances, find in 
the word a delicious consolation. I remember 
once talking with a fisherwoman who had lost 
her husband and two sons at sea down away 
in Cullercoats Bay on the Northumberland 
coast. I asked her what she most liked to 
think about when she thought about the land 
beyond, and I was not surprised to hear her 
say, “‘ And there shall be no more sea.” And 
when you go to very tired people, people who 
are not only bodily tired but mentally worn, 
there is no word which appeals to them with 
such swect significance as just this common 
word ‘rest. I said to one of my dying 
people the other day as [I stood by his bed, 
“Rest comes at length!” and the tired cyes 
lit up and I knew the meaning of the expec- 
tancy that leaped into his hungry eyes. ‘ They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light upon them nor any 
heat.”’ ‘‘ There shall be no more pain.” 

It is a life of quest. It is not a life of mere 
passivity, but a life of glorious activity. First 
of all, our quest is to be under the immediate 
leadership of our Lord. ‘ He shall lead them 
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to living fountains of water.’ The unveiling 
of new things, the unsealing of new springs ! 
When we have dropped the clay and the veil 
of the flesh, we shall stand out with immeasur- 
ably increased powers of perception, and going 
with our Lord as our personal conductor among 
the wonders of unveiled truth and all the splen- 
dours of glory, with our immeasurably intensi- 
fied powers, we shall find that countless kinds 
of new and unimaginable delights break out 
before us on every side. 

It is a life of service. I like that little phrase 
that Swedenborg uses, and among all the ap- 
parent fictions and fancies and flimsy conceits 
of Swedenborgianism you sometimes come 
across what you feel at once to be rare gems of 
superlative truth ; and Swedenborg says, con- 
cerning the employments of Heaven: ‘ There 
will be occupation, but no labour.’’ The 
worker is never tired ; his activity is never toil. 
It is a life of uses, and every soul will have its 
individual enterprise. 

And itt is a life of wondrous communion. 
First of all, it is communion with one another. 
I sometimes say to my people when they are 
telling me their sorrows and their troubles, 
and when neither the teller nor the hearer can 
find even the faintest clue, ‘‘ You will explain 
it to me some day!”’ I say it as a glorious 
conviction that one of the joys and delights of 
the heavenly country will be the perfect under- 
Standing of the things that have bewildered us 
here. We shall get the clue and we shall tell 
one another the story which down here we 
found a burden and a destroyer of our peace. 
But the joy of fellowship will be not only fellow- 
ship one with another, but fellowship with 
those spirits who “‘ have never, never known a 
fallen world like this.’’ I think if you were to 
ask me to put my finger upon one page in all 
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the published writings of Dr. Dale which is 
written most deeply into mv mind and heart, 
it would be that glorious passage in which he 
is expounding this great word to the Ephesians, 
“to the principalities and powers in the 
heavenly place there shall be made known 
the manifold wisdom of God.’’ Dr. Dale 
speaks about the redeemed pilgrims of time 
telling the inhabitants of the heavenly city 
who have never known our estate, who have 
never known our sin, the story of redemption, 
and of how our hunger was met and how our 
peace was renewed ; and they will tell the 
pilgrims about the unclouded day, about the 
far-away time when sin had not fallen upon 
the world, and all about the wonderful develop- 
ments and experiences of the unsullied life. 
But pre-eminently, and above all other things, 
it is to be a life of fellowship with the Lord. 
“For ever with the Lord! Amen. so let it 
be!’’ ‘The lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall tabernacle among them.” 
It is a homely figure; it is the figure of a 
meeting-place of many tents, and our God 
comes and adds his tent to the number.. He 
is one with us, one among us; allowing us 
to go into His tent, and coming into our tent, a 
life of shared fellowship, a life of close intimacy 
in the things of the blessed. 

Well, now, let us give a little time to think- 
ing about these things. In twelve months’ 
time some who are reading these word: will 
probably be in the heavenly country. Surely 
it is well just to think a little about the 
glorics and beauties of the land. ‘‘ Half an 
hour in Heaven,” said a working man to me 
one day, “ half an hour in Heaven and I am 
ready for anything!’’ Spend a little time 


with the Lord now, and you will be prepared to 
spend the ‘* for ever with the Lord.” 


Amen. 
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By C. Winifred 


"HERE were two things 
which gave Miss Tomasina 

a standing of her own 

above that of her neigh- 

bours in the village, ex- 
cept, of course, the vicar’s 
wife and the _ doctor’s 
family. One was_ her 
Christian name, and the other her silver spoons. 
There was not another Tomasina in the village, 
and there were certainly no silver spoons, except- 
ing, again, in the two families mentioned before. 

Miss Tomasina lived alone with a sandy 
cat—and the silver spoons. She possessed a 
few other things, but they merely served as a 
background for the spoons. 

Miss Tomasina was “ well up in years,” 
“getting to the back end of her life,’”’ as her 
neighbours expressed it ; and sometimes she 
was beginning to feel it a burden to live up to 
the silver spoons, to keep up a show of gentility, 
consistent with such a possession, upon a very 
small income. — 

The great events in her usually uneventful 
life were the occasional tea-partics, which she 
gave to her select circle of particular friends. 
It meant a great deal of forethought, and a 
few days of semi-starvation, for if you give a 
tea-party at which the guests stir their tca 
with solid silver spoons, bearing a monogram 
on the handle-end, you must also have pound 
cake and cream, fresh butter and scones and 
the very best tea. 

Nobody knew what these tea-parties cost 
Miss Tomasina. When the guests arrived, 
with their best dresses pinned up, and their 
slippers and knitting in a bag beneath their 
cloaks—for all but one of Miss Tomasina’s 


was sitting in the best parlour, with a soft 
white shawl over her shoulders to hide the 
parts which were becoming suspiciously shining, 
and she always looked the picture of peace 
and serenity. 


fechmere Clift. 


The one guest under seventy was Margaret 
Brown, the village schoolmistress, and she 
was young and pretty, and came in a pink silk 
blouse, with her music tucked under her arm, 
for Miss Tomasina possessed an ancient piano, 
which had seen better days. 

One of these tea-parties was in view now, 
so the little spinster began her preparations 
by spreading a newspaper on the sitting-room 
table and tying a large apron round her waist. 
Then she set to work with paste and chamois 
leather, cleaning the spoons with almost rever- 
ent care. 

These were moments of bliss for Miss Toma- 
sina, and she was not at all pleased when a 
footstep on the gravel path and a knock at the 
door interrupted her in the midst of her work. 
It was the new minister, who had called to 
say that there was to be a special missionary 
meeting that evening, and Mr. Lloyd from India 
would give an address. 

The minister looked tired, but Miss Tomasina 
did not wish to ask him into her sitting-room 
in its disordered condition. Moreover, she 
did not approve of innovations; the last 
minister had not troubled about missionary 
meetings, and if there was a thing she disliked 
it was hearing how many heathen die every 
hour and what dreadful things the medicine 
men did when the people were ill, and what 
they fed on, and what they wore, and how the 
missionaries went travelling on from place to 
place, always on and on, until 1t made one 
tired even to think of it. 

The minister soon saw that he was not a very 
welcome visitor, and wearily turned away. 
He was getting very discouraged about that 
missionary mecting; there seemed so few 
responses to his invitation. 

But as soon as he was out of sight Miss 
Tomasina relented. All the pleasure seemed 
gone from her occupation, and the spoons 
would not shine as brightly as usual. She 
wished she had not been so “short ’’ with tne 
minister ; he was a very good man, and he 
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did not look at all strong. It was a pity she 
had not asked him in to rest for a bit. 

In her fit of penitence she made up her mind 
to go to the meeting that night, as an atone- 
ment for her temper of the morning. When 
once Miss Tomasina made up her mind, an 
earthquake would hardly move her; and so 
she went upstairs at once, after wrapping the 
spoons in their green baize case and locking 
them in a strong-box, to lay out her best 
mantle and Sunday bonnet upon the bed in 
readiness for the evening. 

As she stirred her tea later on, she poured 
out her troubles to the sandy cat. “I only 
hope they won’t have a magic lantern. If 
there is a thing I dislike, it’s one of those nasty, 
smoky, smelling machines ; and the pictures 
make my eyes ache until they feel fit to drop 
out of my head. Then if they don’t have that, 
it will be a great map, which the missionary 
will poke at with a stick, and a thing with black 
Squares, and green squares, and yellow squares, 
to show how many more heathen there are than 
Christians, which for my part I don’t belicve.”’ 

Then she tied the ribbons of her Sunday 
bonnet, fastened the back door, and went out 
by the front one. 


HEN the missionary and the minister 
entered the chapel, they found a fair 
number of people awaiting them. 
The people, it is true, looked dull and 

only half interested, but roused themselves 
when the first hymn was announced. 

The missionary, who had been a_ good 
musician, was pleasantly surprised when the 
first notes of the organ sounded. The tone 
was good, and the tune was played with a 
sympathy which caught his attention. He 
glanced round, and his pale face flushed for an 
instant, then grew a shade paler than it had 
been before. 

Margaret Brown played steadily on, through 
the long hymn, without once raising her eyes 
from the music book. After the prayer and a 
few opening words, followed by the inevitable 
tustle as people setticd themselves in the 
corners, spread out their skirts, and folded 
their hands, the missionary stood up to speak. 

There was something about him—it was 
difficult to say what it was—that always held 
people’s attention. His thin face, his dark 
earnest eyes, his voice full of intense purpose, 
compelled the interest of his listeners. 

He told them that he had brought no slides 
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or diagrams or maps, at which Miss Tomasina 
almost snorted. She had run them down at 
home, but now a missionary meeting without 
any of these things seemed to her like a frame 
without a picture, a grate without a fire, 
porridge without the salt. But she soon forgot 
everything else as he went on to say that he 
had brought none of these things because he 
had so much to tell them that he could not 
spare a moment for maps or pictures. 

He had come, he said, straight from the 
famine district, and he would be there now 
had his health not broken down and his fellow- 
labourer died of overwork. 

He hoped they would not think that he had 
shirked his work. He would rather have 
stayed, even had it meant death, but there 
were so few missionarices—thcy could not spare 
another, and he hoped that before long the 
doctors would allow him to return. Some of 
the kindly mothers wiped their eycs, and gavea 
little sob at this point, and murmured “ they 
would not let him go back if he had been 
their son, so ull as he looked.” 

Then he went on to tell of the hot, hot days, 
when they had worked until they fainted, 
nursing the sick, feeding the starving, burying 
the dead, carrying the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the dying. He told of a little lad, who had 
crawled for miles on his hands and knees, 
when almost dead, and begged that the sahib 
would tell him more about the great Saviour 
who had died to save poor sinners from their 
sins. 

And he ended by saying that he brought 
messages of grateful thanks from many hearts 
to the people of England for all the help they 
had sent, no doubt at the cost of much sclf- 
sacrifice and the denial of many luxurics. 

There were some in that mecting who hung 
their heads with shame at these words, and 
the motherly souls sniffed louder than ever, 
and determined that in the future they would 
cook with dripping instead of butter, and give 
the difference to the Famine Fund. 

Miss Tomasina sat gazing in front of her, 
with a look of painful interest on her face ; 
she fixed her eyes on the speaker as if com- 
pelled to listen against her will, and suddenly 
woke up with a start to feel a big tear roll 
down her cheek and splash on to her black 
kid glove. 

The organist drew her veil down over her 
face, and shrank more closely into her dark 
corner, thankful for its shelter. 

The meeting ended, and the people poured 
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out of the chapel. The minister had to hurry 
away to see a sick man, and left his friend to 
return alone. 

The missionary had not gone far before he 
felt the chill of the keen air, and, remembering 
that he had left his overcoat in the chapel, 
turned back to fetch it. 

Everything was quiet, but there was one 
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HE clock was striking twelve, but Miss 
Tomasina still sat beside the dying 


fire, her Sunday bonnet lying with an 

injured air upon the table, just as 
she had flung it down an hour ago. It was 
not used to being treated in this way. 
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‘*:T wish I wese more worthy.” 


lamp still burning, so he opened the door and 
went in. 

He was startled to hear a sound in a corner 
by the pulpit. The organist was kneeling by 
the seat, her face buried in the missionary’s 
overcoat, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

The missionary was by her side in an instant, 
kneeling upon the rough matting. 

“Margaret,” he said. ‘‘ Why, 
what is the matter, dear ?’”’ 


Margaret, 


Miss Tomasina sat in her chair, clasping and 
unclasping her hands with a quick, nervous 
movement. Her whole soul had been stirred 
by what she had heard that evening. She 
could not forget the suffering boy, crawling 
along in the heat, sick and faint and hungry, 
the little children crying from morning till 
night, ‘‘ Give us bread, give us bread !’’ But 
she was very poor, and what had she to give ? 
Then began for Miss Tomasina the hardest 
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battle she had ever fought in her life, and all 
over half a dozen silver spoons. 

A sudden knock at the door startled her. 
It was Margaret, who lived in the next house, 
and, seeing a light burning at this unwonted 
hour, had come in, fearing that Miss Tomasina 
was ill. Something in her face startled the 
little old spinster ; there was such a radiant 
look of joy in the girl’s eyes. 

“Margaret,” she said, ‘what has hap- 
pened ?”’ 

Then Margaret knelt down beside her, taking 
the cold hands in her warm grasp, and told 
her story—how five ycars ago she had loved 
Harold Lloyd, but absolutely refused to marry 
him unless he would give up all thought of 
going as a missionary to India ; how they had 
parted because he had felt that he could not 
break his promise to God. But he had gone on 
loving her all these years ; they had been such 
long, long years, and she had bitterly regretted 
her decision, but now they had met again un- 
expectedly, and—and is 

Miss Tomasina sat upright suddenly, and 
dropped the girl’s hands. 

‘* Margaret /”’ she cried, ‘‘ you are never 
going out to India among all those starving 
heathen !” 

‘But Iam, I am,’’ Margaret answered joy- 
fully. ‘‘Oh! I wish I were more worthy, I 
wish I were.” 

Miss Tomasina covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 


IV. 


T was nearly two o’clock when the light 
was at last put out, and the weary little 
woman went to bed. She was nervous 
and excited, and it was no unusual 

thing for her to wake many times in the night 
to listen in terror for the burglar who never 
came. 

It was a stormy night, and again and again 
she sat up in bed, imagining that she heard a 
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man’s footstep in the sitting-room. Finally 
she seized the candle, determined to fetch the 
spoons and hide them under her pillow. 

She crept shiveringly back to bed again a 
few moments later, clasping the green baize 
case, and spent the rest of the night imagining 
the burglar attempting to murder her in order 
to secure the spoons. 

When the morning came, and Miss Tomasina 
knelt down to say her prayers before breakfast, 
the remembrance of the last night’s meeting 
came upon her, and she seemed to hear again 
the speaker’s voice as he ended with those 
wonderful words : 

‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 

She rose from her knees with a face which 
shone with even a brighter radiance than Mar- 
garet’s had done the night before. The battle 
was won. 

No one knew what Miss Tomasina was doing 
when she started out to walk to the little 
country town two miles away, arrayed in her 
Sunday dress, for it seemed to her almost a 
religious ceremony, and carrying a little black 
bag, which was lishter on the return journey 
than when she first set out. 

I will not say Miss Tomasina shed no tears 
over the empty strong box; but by-and-by 
she hung a photograph over the table on 
which the box stood, the photograph of a little 
dark-eyed Famine Orphan, a boy—Miss Toma- 
sina had specially wished it to be a boy— 
dressed in strange white garments, which 
rather distressed her. 

She thought a strong pair of corduroy trousers 
would have been more suitable, if perhaps a 
little warm for India, but then “ they wore so 
well.” 

From this time the little spinster was never 
troubled with sleeplessness, for the silver spoons 
were gone, and, as Miss Tomasina truly re- 
marked, ‘‘ The poorest burglar would hardly 
care to steal the orphan’s photograph, for he 
was so ugly!” 
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HOW OUR EXHIBITION GREW. 


AM no artist, nor 
am I at all skil- 
ful in any handi- 
crafts, except, 
perhaps, those 
done with a 
needle, but now 
and then I 
amused myself 
with doing a 
little chip-carv- 
ing, and had em- 

ployed my leisure upon a large box to hold 
photographs, which I had adorned with a 
variety of geometrical patterns. When it was 
done I took it to the carpenter to ask him to 
screw on the hinges. I was a stranger then, 
and had only been a few days in the little town, 
knowing no one. 

The carpenter was out, but a very pleasant, 
middle-aged woman invited me most cordially 
to enter and sit down, and to her I explained 
my wishes. : 

‘““ Wherever did you get it, miss ?”’ she 
asked. 

‘“‘T made it all myself,’ I answered. ‘‘ Have 
you never seen chip-carving before ? ”’ 

“Well, I never could have believed any 
lady could a done it,’’ she observed. ‘‘ When 
master comes in he won’t believe it neither, I 
know. He will be proud to put them hinges 
on for you.” 

I sat awhile, conversing with the friendly 
woman who welcomed me and mine so gladly. 

“‘ We don’t never have no ladies to see us,’’ 
shesaid. ‘‘Itisarare treat. You’ll come soon 
. again, won't you, miss ? ”’ 

““Of course I will, and with the greatest 
pleasure,”’ I replicd. ‘‘ We are very near 
neighbours, and I love to know the people about 
me. Have you got any sons ?”’ 

““ Lor’ bless you, miss, yes !’”’ she answered. 
“ There’s four on ’em, and three are grown-up, 
and two of them married, only Jack he’s at 
school still. The girls are all out in service— 
only one, the youngest, at home. Come here, 
Fdie.”’ 

And Edie, a very pretty, modest-looking girl 
about sixteen, came forward, blushing. 

“‘ And are you going out too ? ” I asked. 

“I’m looking for a nice place for her,’”’ said 
her mother. ‘‘ She is crazed for the nursery, 
and such a one for babies ; that’s all she cares 


about.’”” And as I looked at the girl’s Sweet, 
gentle face I thought, ‘‘ Were I a mother, I 
would love to have such an one about the 
children.”’ 

“Well, good-bye for to-day,” I said as I 
rose to go. ‘I shall never forget that it was 
you who gave me my first welcome here ; it 
is so nice to meet with friends at once. Will 
you ask your husband to send in the box when 
it is done ?”’ 

“TI will,”’ she said, and I took leave. 

The next day the box eame back, and as I 
happened to be at home the man was ushered 
into my room to speak to me. 

‘“'We’ve all been wondering over this ’ere 
box,” he said, ‘‘ and we can’t get along of how 
you have done it. I tell you we’ve puzzled a 
good bit, me and my boys.”’ 

“It’s very simple,” I said, ‘‘ and if your boy 
Jack likes to come in at six this evening, I 
will show him how it’s done, and then, if he 
likes, he can learn to do the same.”’ 

“Thank you, miss, thank you _ kindly. 
’ll send him in this evening. He will be proud 
to come.” 

Accordingly, at six o’clock to the minute, Jack 
appeared, very tidy, with hair beautifully 
brushed, clean collar, and small red tie ; very 
shy, and, of course, not quite knowing how 
much was expected of him. Finding, however, 
only one lady, and not a roomful of people, he 
soon became more at his ease, and took to the 
work in hand—a teapot stand for his mother— 
with great zest. Coming of a carpenter race, 
and having been from babyhood used to tools, 
he found no difficulty, and, after the second 
lesson, carried home his stand in triumph. 

“Next,’’ I said, “* you shall do a small frame.” 
And the boy’s face lit up with eager delight. 
I found when he showed his work at home he 
had quite an ovation, and, of course, he teased 
his big brothers by pretending that the process 
was most mysterious and very difficult ; that it 
was done with a tool such as they in all their 
vast experience had never seen, and that only 
‘the lady ’’ knew where it was to be obtained. 

All this was strictly true, no doubt, and 
Jack was not a little proud of his superior 
knowledge. Next evening he seemed fidgety, 
and as if he had something on his mind. At 
last I said, “Do you want anything, Jack ? 
Speak out ; don’t be afraid.” 

-“ Please, -miss,’’ was the breathless answer, 
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‘‘ Frank wants to learn, and so does Joe, and so 
does Fred, and a lot of ’em.”’ 

‘“Who are these boys ?”’ I asked, naturally 
enough. 

‘‘ They lives close to, miss, and they goes to 
the school along of me,”’ was the reply. 

‘* Well, which is your chum, of them all ?”’ 

‘* Fred, miss, and he lives at No. 10, and Joe, 
he lives at No. 20, and——”’ 
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round the other mothers, who were only too 
glad their boys should find something to keep 
them busy and happy in the long dark evenings. 
One woman said, “‘ You are sure you mean Joe, 
miss ; not Florence ? ”’ 


‘‘No,’” I said. ‘‘I mean your boy. I did 
not know you had a girl. But why do you 
ask ?”’ 


‘‘ Because I’ve been here a many years, miss, 


“*Please miss, Frank wants to learn.’” 


“Stop, stop!” Icned. ‘I will write down 
all their names and addresses, and then go and 
see their mothers, and try what can be done. 
But I can’t have allat once ; I must get tools, and 
wood squares, and draw the patterns first.” 

“Father says he will do you a lot of squares, 
miss, and glad to,’’ said Jack. 

“All right. You ask him to cut me six as 
quickly as he can, and then, perhaps, we may 
want more if we really get up a class. Mean- 
time, bring Fred to-morrow. I have _ too’s 
enough for two or three in the house, and I will 
write for more.”’ 

Next day I called on Fred’s mother, who said 
her boy was just wild to come, and then I went 


and no one never took no notice of my boys. 
The girls had sewing and cooking and all sorts 
of evenings at the school, with singin’ and such- 
like, but the boys never has nothin’ at all.” 
“Poor boys!’’ I thought. ‘I must do what 
little I can now, if it is only for a very few, Just 
to show that some interest is taken in them.” 
It would be tedious to relate in detail how 
our class grew ; one or two ladics asked me to 
teach them too, so did our curate, and so did 
the barber ; my little room was so packed that 
it would hold no more, and I went at last to 
ask our kind old Vicar if he would tell me of any 
room of which we could have the use two even- 
ings in the week. He said the boys’ schoolroom 
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was at my service, and there, for two successive 
winters, we assembled regularly. 

At a quarter to six on these evenings a brigade 
composed of four or six of the original class, 
might be seen waiting at our back door ready 
to carry all the wood, tools and other imple- 
ments required to the school. I was not even 
allowed to carry a pencil; and, escorted by my 
faithful team, I marched along to find a whole 
bevy awaiting me, gencrally with clapping 
of hands and other signs of joy. Sometimes 
friends looked in, but, asa rule, I was alone, and 
it was rarely that any turbulent spirit showed 
itself. Once, I remember, when snow fell, it 
was too much for some of the youngsters, and 
they rushed out to snowball cach other, whcre- 
upon one of the older ones quietly got up, 
locked the door, and refused all entreaties to 
open it again. I did not interfere, and it was 
very scldom after that that anyone left before 
the usual hour. I told them all that no one 
need stay who wished to leave, that it was not 
a lesson, but an occupation and amusement ; 
but that if they did remain, they were to do 
their best and not disturb the others. Some- 
times some cheery spirit started a song, and 
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others joined in the chorus, and I never found 
that the work suffered. 

At the end of our first season we had a great 
many small objects finished, some very rough, 
and some very good. We stained and polished 
and in some cases even painted up those which 
did not bear too close inspection, and boldly 
announced an exhibition and sale of our goods, 
‘‘by kind permission of the Vicar,’’ in the 
schoolroom, with music, tea, and other at- 
tractions. Such excitement prevailed ! 

The boys furnished their own programme 
with the schoolmaster’s willing help, and then 
submitted it for approval. I believe they 
scarcely took time to eat, so eager were they, 
and when the afternoon came, and I saw all the 
pretty decorations, and their bight and happy 
faces as they crowded round us, arranging 
their wares on the table, setting out the tea- 
things, and helpful to everyone, I felt the work 
had not been wholly in vain. 

The room filled to suffocation; all the 
mothers, sisters, aunts, and cousins arrived in 
force. Nothing was left unsold, and we started 
our next season with a balance to our credit of 
more than £4,after every expense had been paid. 


‘*‘Chairs to mend! 


Old chairs to mend!’” 


«When shall we have the next exhibition ?’” 


Our class grew to thirty-four, and became too 
many for one alone to manage, so it was divided 
into two, each division coming one evening in 
the week. I found, however, that the elder 
boys would sneak into both, and in the end I 
was not sorry, as I gave cach two younger ones 
to teach, and thus lightened my own labours. 

So things went on, and I never dreamt of 
more, when one day one of our leading men, a 
stationer, said that he had been asked by several 
of the tradespeople whether our little exhibition 
in the schoolroom could not be enlarged and 
become an industrial one, embracing other 
objects as well as chip-carving and _ basket- 
making, which we had added to our work on a 
third evening in the week. Baskets were not 


very successful, but caning of chairs was, and 
several boys soon grew quite clever in that art. 
A procession might have been met returning 
home on Fridays towards 7 p.m., carrying chairs 
on their heads, and shouting lustily, ‘‘ Chairs to 
mend! Old chairs to mend!’ And many 
cripples were, in consequence, sent to us to be 
repaired, and were exhibited with pride as 
‘“My boy’s own work; he did it hisself, he 
did !”’ 

But to return to the exhibition scheme. It 
grew and it grew, and so many wished to send 
in exhibits of needlework, carving, modelling, 
carpentry work, and all sorts of handicrafts 
that we are obliged to restrict our area to a 
distance of twenty miles, and exclude two large 
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towns which were anxious to join us. This would 
not have been fair to the villagers, as the towns 
had teachers and Government technical grants, 
which we could not compete with ; so we said 
they might show their things if they hked, but 
not for competition. They were not pleased 
at this, but we could not alter our decision, and 
had no reason to regret it. 

I cannot tell the story of our exhibition 
without recording the grateful thanks we owed 
to South Kensington for its beautiful and valu- 
able loan of carvings in wood, and also to other 
institutions which did all they could to assist 
us. Indeed, the project was wonderfully taken 
up, and friends who had many pressing public 
and private demands upon their time and 
strength were kind enough to be present the 
day our show opened, and to add their warm 
approval and their generous help. Thus the 
difficulties and troubles, which all who have 
undertaken such a task know are sometimes 
most bewildering and wearisome, were all 
smoothed away, and on the eventful afternoon 
we found the large hall packed to overflowing, 
while the band played chccrily, the church bells 
rang a merry peal, and all was going far better 
than we had dared to hope. 

“What did we show ?”’ may be asked. 
Everything that can be thought of. There were 
carvings, deep, chip, and frctwork ; needlework, 
plain and fancy (very fancy, some of it !); 
Curious models of houses, mills, and such-like ; 
picture-frames of endless devices, chairs newly 
caned, baskets, marvels of ingenuity in the 
way of mats, stools, and cupboards; and a 
loan collection of wondrous variety. 

This had been rather an after-thought, and 
was hastily got together ; but old-world cross- 
stitch pictures were there—one representing 
Ruth dressed in a pink gown and large straw 
hat, with Boaz leaning over a gate watching, as 
she gracefully stooped to take up an ear of corn 
in her delicate fingers ; and Elijah sitting in a 
cave with two large ravens carrying a quartern 
loaf between them for his sustenance, were truly 
funny. I had visited very many houses, and 
had found endless treasures—samplers, curious 
ships made out of shavings, the curly ones 
representing waves of the sea ; many odd orna- 
ments made of beads, shells, and other objects : 
as well as sacred relics, like ‘‘ My son’s medals, 
miss, and the Queen’s chocolate box,” sent home 
long after the brave boy’s bright spirit had been 


gathered up to Heaven with the host of those 
who gave their lives for England in South Africa. 

These loans, and many more, filled our tables 
and screens to overflowing, and I was reluctantly 
forced to decline having more. One woman, 
well known, and often in request as a skiful 
Mrs. Gamp, insisted on my showing her mother's 
bonnet, an article, I should think, fifty years old 
at least, to judge by the age of the daughter, 
and we borrowed a stand and gave the curious 
headgear a prominent place, much to the old 
lady’s satisfaction. 

We held our show for two days. We had 
music and tea, and cakes and sweets ; we gave 
away endless prizes, all furnished by kind 
friends, and when all was finished, and our 
accounts made up, we handed more than £35 
to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society. 

Our exhibition cost much time and labour ; 
but it was worth it, and we were, and are, most 
grateful to all who so kindly and so generously 
helped us. Many of our exhibitors sold their 
own goods, and realised handsome profits, and 
many received orders for replicas of their work. 
One lad made quite a large sum by his carved 
stools, and another by his boxes, so all were 
pleased and happy. 


Next day a bevy of youngsters gathered 
round me as I walked down the High Street. 

‘* Please, miss, when shall we have the next 
exhibition ? ” 

I fear it is still “When ?” I left the town 
soon after, carrying with me gifts and good 
wishes which touched me to the heart’s core, 
and the ‘‘ next exhibition "’ has not yet been 
carried out by anyonc. 

I go back sometimes ; my boys are almost 
grown-up now. All are working well, one a 
sailor, one a lithographer, many in shops, learn- 
ing grocery, drapery, and baker’s business ; 
some are in the big foundry ; all, Iam thankful 
to say, are good boys, and I have not, so far, 
heard of asingle black sheep amongst their 
ranks. 

There is still a sort of brotherhood kept up 
among them, and those who were “in the class ”’ 
seem to cling together as if a common bond 
united them. I sometimes have letters from 
them, and it is a joy when I go back from time 
to time to receive their genuine, Joyous greet- 
ings. It was worth all the trouble and time it 
cost to make such friends ! 
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‘**O Love Divine!’’ 


Music by SiR G. C. MaRTIN, M.V.O., Mus.D. 
(Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral.) 


Words by CHARLES WESLEY. 
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1. O- Love Di-vine, how sweet Thou art! When shall I find my will - ing heart 

2. Strong-er His love than death or hell— Its rich - es are un - search-a - ble: 
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All ta- ken up by Thee? I thirst, I faint, I die to prove 
The first - born sons_ of light De - sire in vain its depths to. see; 


The great-ness of re - deem-ing love, The love’ of Christ to me! 
They can-not reach the mys -tc-ry, The length and breadth and height. 
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3. God only knows the love of God; 4-0 that I could for ever sit 
O that it were now shed abroad With Mary at the Master’s feet— 
In this poor stony heart ! Be this my happy choice! 
For love I sigh, for love I pine: My only care, delight, and bliss, 
This only portion, Lord, be mine, My joy, my heaven on earth be this, 


Be mine this better part. To hear the Bridegroom’s voice. Amen. 


» EDWARD BRAND, 
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COLLIERY MANAGER 


A Complete Story. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE responsibility is 
mine,’ said Margaret 
Vaughan, with a flash 
in her eyes. “If I 
choose to take that 
responsibility, I don’t 
see what need there is 
to argue the matter.”’ 

‘“T, too, have a re- 
sponsibility,’ repled Edward Brand patiently. 

“I am the owner of the collieries,’ she said 
with cold emphasis. 

His face paled. The remark seemed to 
him unnecessarily cruel. He could not under- 
stand her mood. From the frank cordiality 
which she had always shown towards him 
her attitude had suddenly changed since the 
commencement of the interview into one of 
frigid hauteur. He could not but put it down 
to the man who was the subject of their con- 
versation, and he felt indescribably wretched. 

““T am sorry you thought it was needful to 
remind me of that fact, Miss Vaughan,’’ he 
said curtly. ‘If I have ever said or done 
aught which implied that I had lost sight of 
it, I beg you will accept my apologies. I do 
not forget that you are the owner of the 
collieries ; but I also do not forget that I am 
the manager. As such I have a duty——’”’ 

“To me,” she interposed. 

“Not only to you, but to myself and to 
others,’ he replied steadily. 

“To me first,” she said, with strange insist- 
ence. 

“Duty to myself and to others implies 
that I am first of all thinking of my duty to 
you,’ he returned. ‘It is because I have 
your interests in mind that I protest against 
bringing an inexperienced man into a position 


of trust in the office. It is inadvisable from 
a business point of view. It is unfair to others 
who have worked for years in your late father’s 
service, and have a right to look forward to 
promotion as vacancies occur, in reward for 
their faithfulness. Even apart from the justice 
of the case, do you suppose Mr. Gwyther, 
who has never been inside an office, will do 
the work as well as Barton, the man who has 
served in that special department for fifteen 
years ?”’ 

‘‘T have told you I take the responsibility,” 
she replied impatiently. 

‘‘T beg you to remember that this is a matter 
in which I also have a right to speak,”’ he said. 
‘You look to me for the successful working 
of the collieries, and while I am manager——”’ 

“While you are manager it is your duty 
to comply with my wishes.” 

‘““No!”’ he returned bluntly. ‘“ Not if 
your wishes are in my opinion unjust, un- 
reasonable, and against your own interests. 
You do not realise what a responsible position 
this is. You do not know what experience, 
technical knowledge, and strict integrity are 
required——”’ 

‘“Do you cast any imputation on my 
cousin ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘T cast imputation on nobody. 
say——”’ 

‘“Then please remember that he ts my 
cousin.”’ 

He rose to his feet. 

‘‘T think there is no use in our prolonging 
the interview,’”’ he said. ‘‘I wash my hands 
of the whole affair. You are doing that to 
which I strongly object ; and I have a right 
to object, and to utter my objection.” 

There was something like a little flutter of 
concern under her eyelids as he stood up, 
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but her face was quite impassive as her glance 
met his. She also rose. 

‘* And now I suppose you will go and man- 
age someone else’s collieries ?’’ she said in 
level tones. 

To him the question seemed the culmination 
of her cruelty. He took it for a taunt and a 
challenge. 

‘‘T shall reserve to myself the right to do 
what seems fittest to me in that respect,”’ he 
said bitterly. And with that he went. He 
did not care that she should sec what power 
she had to wound him. 

He walked at a great pace down the drive 
and across the bare patch of mountain side 
towards the colliery. He was bewildered, in- 
dignant, smarting inwardly. What had he 
done to call forth such deliberate cruelty on 
Miss Margaret’s part ? Had he not served 
her faithfully ? Since her father died had he 
not been at her call night and day ? The 
sudden change in her attitude was beyond 
his comprehension. True, Gwyther was her 
cousin, and it may have been that her family 
dignity was outraged by his protest; but 
even this explanation was not enough to 
account for her sudden bitterness and hauteur, 
and with a stab at his heart Brand felt that 
it was Gwyther’s handsome face which had 
won him such a champion. 

He turned aside from the path that led to 
the colliery, and went towards the larch 
plantation on the hill-top. He wanted to 
think. Should he resign his post ? She had 
taunted him in a manner which implied that 
she would not care if he did even that. A 
surge of resentment arose within him, quickly 
followed by another feeling. What right had 
he to be resentful, after all ? Had she not 
done everything for him? Had she not 
practically made him what he was? He 
recalled all the old friendship and sympathy 
—inexpressibly sweet and dear to him—that 
had existed between them until this new 
cousin appeared on the scene. A _ proud, 
imperious girl she had ever been to others; 
but never tohim. It was she who had encour- 
aged him when he, the son of a working man, 
had aspired from his little corner in the weighing 
office to be a colliery manager. It was she 
who had cheered him as he wrestled with his 
books during those long, weary years of work ; 
who had shown her delight when he had 
passed his examination with honours, and 
who had so strongly advocated his claims to 
her father when the important-post of general 
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manager of the collieries had fallen vacant 
through the death of Mr. Elkington. It was 
Brand’s pride and pleasure to think that his 
appointment had never been regretted, that 
Miss Margaret was more than pleased with the 
results of her championship. The colliery 
was more profitably and efficiently worked 
than it had ever been, and there was not a 
single department but was organised with 
method and economy. Although firm disci- 
pline prevailed from end to end of the works, 
the rule was a kindly as well as a just one, 
and ever since the early days of his appoint- 
ment Brand had had the satisfaction of feeling 
that he was respected and trusted both by 
men and employer. 

He had been very happy in serving Miss 
Margaret, for even during her father’s lifetime 
it was she for whom he had really worked. 
The thought of that had ever rendered his 
task a sweet one. During the five years of 
his management he had given the very best 
of his brain and manhood tto her interests ; 
had attacked his wok with a fire and energy 
and enthusiasm which knew no tiring ; had 
thought of it morning, noon, and night ; 
had lived in it to the practical exclusion of all 
Other interests. Nothing had been too much 
to do; no sacrifice of time or comfort too 
great to make; and it had all been for her. 
Did she but give a smile of approval, say a 
word of appreciation, glance at him with 
pleased surprise, he was more than rewarded 
for his labours, no matter how heavy they had 
been. And she had been very generous of 
praise, had taken great interest in all his 
schemes and improvements, had _ consulted 
him on every point that arose, and had never 
failed to follow his advice in perfect confidence. 

He groaned inwardly. He could not resign. 
He could not tear himself away from her ser- 
vice. He had worshipped her afar off ever 
since she had deigned to interest herself in 
his affairs. That it was utter, hopeless mad- 
ness on his part he well knew; but then he 
asked for nothing save to work for her. He 
could not resign. He must go on as long as 
she would let him, or until the prospect of her 
marriage with Gwyther rendered his position 
impossible. 

He turned back towards the colliery. Even 
as he decided to capitulate and to let her have 
her own way, he had strong misgivings as to 
whether he was doing wisely. He did not 
trust Gwyther. There was something about 
him that was inscrutable to Brand’s blunt, 
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straightforward nature. A _ fine-mannered, 
drawling, smooth-tongued fellow, who smiled 
as he said what he didn’t mean and meant 
what he didn’t say. That was what Brand 
felt about him. He neither understood him 
nor trusted him, and all his instinct seemed 
to warn him against the man. What he 
thought was instinct might, however, be pre- 
judice. He admitted it with a bitter smile. 
He must make the best of it. Gwyther must 
come in, and to the man who by right should 
have had his place he must make explanation 
and compensation in the form of a better 
appointment at the seaport offices of the 
colliery. It was only by strict justice that he 
could hope to hold the reins with success. 

But although he could not bring himself to 
leave, on one thing he was determined. He 


would not go near Miss Margaret again until. 


she sent for him. The interview had gone 
like iron to his soul, and he could not endure 
the thought of a repetition. He would in 
future send in his weekly report in writing 
instead of conveying it verbally. 

And so having decided, he went to the 
colliery and resolutely set himself to go on 
with the business of the day. 


CHAPTER Il. 


NE night in October, eight months 
() later, Brand was walking homeward 
by the mountain path from the Bryn 
Colliery, a comparatively new pit which 
he had sunk in the next valley. It was a 
short cut of three miles, as compared with 
seven round by the road; and densely dark 
though the night was, he had decided to take 
it, knowing well every step of the way. He 
had reached the bare stretch of hill summit 
just above the Mountain Ash Farm, the lght 
of which was shining through the trees below 
him. Beyond the gleam was the black void of 
the home valley, relieved only by the far-away 
lights ot solitary homestcads—mere pin-points 
in a great sea of darkness. 

Through the stillness, human voices sud- 
denly came floating towards him from some 
point below. He looked at the light of the 
farm. It was some considerable distance 
away as yet. Voices from the out-buildings 
could not possibly sound so distinctly. Prob- 
ably two of the men were out in the fields on 
some business of the farm. As he turned 
round by the corner of the loose wall which 
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divided the farm demesne from the mountain 
lands the voices grew clearer, and he indis- 
tinctly heard the words uttered by one, albeit 
they were spoken in subdued tones. Those 
words included his own name, and it was 
this fact, in conjunction with the accents 
of the speaker, that caused him to start. 
Herbert Gwyther’s voice ! What was Gwyther 
doing in the fields of Mountain Ash Farm at 
nearly ten o'clock at night ? And what had 
he to say about him, Edward Brand ? 

His approach on the soft turf had not been 
heard, and he was standing within a few 
yards of the speakers, who were evidently 
under one of the trees on the other side of 
the wall. Easy enough for him to play the 
eavesdropper, but such a course was foreign 
to his nature. His first impulse was to pass 
on without revealing his presence. The next 
words that were uttered quickly caused him 
to change his mind. Wheeling round, he 
crept to the corner of the wall, and listened 
with a face aghast. 

‘““ My dear fellow, nothing easier in the world. 
Brand out of the way and utterly unsuspicious. 
Maggie’s key in my possession! What diff- 
culty will there be ? I tell you the money is 
as good as ours if you only - 

‘If I only!’ retorted the other. Brand 
recognised the voice as that of young Dick 
Malpas, of the Mountain Ash Farm. “If I 
only! That’sjustit. But that ‘ only ’ covers 
a lot, my friend——”’ 

‘““Sh—sh! Not so loud,” said Gwyther. 

‘It covers, among other things, the chance 
of seeing myself inside the doors of a prison,”’ 
went on Malpas, in a lower voice. ‘ There is 
no ‘only’ about it. It is a big risk.” 

‘The risk is nothing compared with the 
Now I ask you, who would think 
of me in the matter—old Vaughan’s nephew ? 
And who would think of you—the son of a 
highly respected churchwarden ? There is 
practically no risk at all!” 

‘Um!’ replied Malpas. 

‘“My dear fellow, I tell you there is not! 
And even if there were a little risk, wouldn’t 
it be worth it ? We are both in an awful 
hole - 

“ Thanks to you!’’ said Malpas surlily. 

“Never mind about that now,’’ replied 
Gwyther impatiently. ‘“‘I made a mistake— 
that’s all. We are all liable to make mistakes. 
What’s the good of crying over spilt milk! 
We arc both in the same fix, and we must 
get out of it somehow. I propose a plan 
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which has practically no risk about it, and 
you are afraid to seize the opportunity !” 

“ Theft is an ugly word,’’ said Malpas. 

“Very well, then!’ said Gwyther angrily. 
“Don’t do it! Let Wilkins come down upon 
us for the money. Let the forgery be found 
out. Let Brand, my cousin, and your father 
learn everything ! Let exposure come on every 
side. In short, let us be ruined altogether.’’ 

“TIT wish I had never met you—I wish I 
were dead!’ said Malpas bitterly. 

‘It is too late for that now,” said Gwyther. 
‘You were ready enough to join me as long 
as you thought there were lots of money to 
be made.”’ 

“Fool that I was!” said Malpas passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Though look here, Gwyther—if you 
madden me by taunting me about it ‘i 

‘“‘Come, come,’’ said Gwyther, changing his 
tone, ‘it’s not a bit of good our quarrelling 
over it. We shan’t mend matters in the 
slightest degree by doing that. If you will 
do what I tell you we shall get out of it. If 
you won’t, then we are ruined. I don’t see 
what you are afraid of—upon my word I 
don’t. I take nearly all the risk myself. 
Your part is merely to be there, to take the 
money from me, to drive it down in the 
dairy cart to-morrow morning, and to hide it 
where I told you. All as simple as A BC! 
It won’t be known that either of us has even 
left his bed. You take the milk to Pontypool 
every day, so who is to suspect anything 
from that.? All we have to do is to go on 
just as though nothing had happened, and to 
be sufficiently surprised at the whole affair, 
and nobody will even have a dream in our 
direction.” 

‘“‘I wish I could be sure of it, 
weakly. 

‘* Of course you can be sure of it,’”” wheedled 
Gwyther. ‘‘ Don’t you see that detection is 
practically impossible ? The money is all in 
hard cash. Who can identify cash ? Neither 
of us goes out of his way or does anything 
different from his ordinary everyday life. How 
can it be found out? Why, Brand himself 
would be suspected as soon as you or [!”’ 

‘“T don’t half like it,’’ returned Malpas, in 
a tone which plainly indicated surrender. 

“My dear Malpas, neither do I,’’ replied 
Gwyther, his voice showing his relief despite 
himself; ‘‘ but we are in a hole, and we 
must get out of it. Now, all you have to do 
is to be there at one o’clock. Be sure no one 
sees you leave the house or enter it again. It 
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is a dark night, so all is in our favour. Take 
the bag straight to the stable before going 
back to bed, and hide it under the straw. 
You will then be able to smuggle it into the 
dairy-cart to-morrow morning without being 
seen to carry it. When you get to the spot, 
be sure first of all that no one is about.” 
“Not likely at that hour of the morning,” 
said Malpas. ‘‘ There never is, anyhow.” 
““No, but take nothing for granted. You 
won't be a minute out of the trap. Just slip 
it into the pool under the tree I showed you. 
They are welcome to find it there if they can.” 
““Couldn’t it be seen in the water if anyone 
happened to go by ?”’ 
“No, the water is too muddy,” said Gwyther. 
‘“‘ Besides, who is likely to go by ? There is 
no path, and the bank goes steeply down to 
the spot, not to mention the thick bushes. 
It’s all right, I assure you. I have thought all 
that out. Well, now, I guess we had better 
go. It’s just as well that we should be seen 
to zo to bed to-night. Do you understand ? ” 
The subdued voices died away as the speakers 
turned and walked towards the farm. Brand 
remained where he was, leaning against the 
corner of the wall. An owl commenced to 
screech somewhere in the valley. From the 
farm below came the banging of barn doors, 
and the sound of voices as the men closed 
the buildings for the night. Brand heard 
them not. His brain was in a whirl. 


It was some time before he could collect 
his scattered senses and bring himself to think 
with any degree of clearness. He had been 
prepared for much, but th!s —this was a shock 
that literally stupefied him. So he was right 
about Gwyther, then, after all! From the 
first he had mistrusted him. Against his own 
saner judgment, in the face of the warnings 
that instinct persistently whispered to him, 
he had done what Margaret Vaughan had 
commanded him to do, and had put Gwyther, 
whom from his very heart he doubted, into 
that position of confidence in the colliery 
office which had rendered possible the hatching 
of this precious plot. And this was the result ! 
For an instant—for the briefest fraction of 
time—a feeling of exultation flashed through 
his mind. The next moment he had dismissed 
it with shame. Rather should he grieve for a 
promising young life so lost to all honour. 
Rather should he thank God that he had 
never been subjected to the same fierce tempta- 
tion. 
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He thought of Miss Margaret ; of that painful 
interview since which he had never been near 
the house, nor had any communication there- 
from save the briefest acknowledgments of 
his weekly reports; and his love and pity 
arose within him like the tide of the sea. 
The robbery must be prevented, but it must 
be prevented in a manner which would shield 
her from all pain or humiliation or exposure. 
Gwyther had doubtless got into difficulties 
through gambling. For months Brand had 
suspected him of it. He had drawn into the 
vortex young Dick Malpas—a decent lad, 
although a weak one, and the very apple of 
his father’s eye. It would kill poor old Samuel 
Malpas if disgrace fell upon him through his 
son. He, also, must be shielded. But how— 
how, so as to avert exposure, and yet teach 
these two men a lesson which they would 
never forget ? Within three hours they were 
going to rob the office safe, in which there were 
over three hundred and fifty pounds in cash 
for the payment of to-morrow’s wages. Gwy- 
ther had obtained his cousin’s key by some 
trick or another. So much was clear from 
their conversation. His plans were quickly 
made: a man accustomed to quick decisions, 
his brain did not fail him to-night. He made 
a wide detour on the mountain, avoiding the 
lane which Gwyther would almost certainly 
take, and striking a less frequented path. 
Going to his own abode—which, as the official 
residence of the manager, was one of some 
importance—he took his thick holly stick 
from the hall stand, bade the couple who 
looked after his house not to sit up for him, 
and went forth again into the night. 

His way led up the side of the hill, towards 
the outstanding spur, about two miles distant, 
where the collhlery shaft and the chief offices 
were situated. He was now on the opposite 
side of the valley to that which he had descended 
earlier in the evening. He walked quickly 
and confidently, for he had trodden the same 
path daily for fifteen years—ever since, indeed, 
as a lad of seventeen, he had entered the 
weighing office. The dogs of a mountain farm 
barked as he went by, but otherwise no sound 
broke the stillness of the night, save for that 
dreary owl, which was still hooting. In little 
more than half an hour he was passing the 
silent pit. The office buildings lay a hundred 
yards before him. 

He stopped and listened. Not a sound was 
to be heard but the steady drip, drip from 
some pipe or another in the engine-house. 
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There was no night-shift this week, and the 
whole place was deserted. The plotters had 
counted on this. Well, they would not find it 
so deserted as they thought! He took his 
key from his pocket, softly opened the door, 
closed it again, and felt his way to his own 
private room, in the corner of which stood 
the safe. He moved his armchair nearer the 
electric light switch, sat down, and prepared 
to wait. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE plan of action which Brand had 
originally resolved upon, as_ he 
thought over the matter in descend- 
ing the hill-side, had been to frus- 

trate Gwyther’s carefully laid scheme by going 
direct to the offices and removing the money 
to his own house ; and he was more than once 
sorely tempted to revert to this course as he 
sat and waited in the dark. But he resisted 
the impulse, for he felt strongly that he would 
be failing in his duty, and proving himself a 
coward as well, if he did not seize the oppor- 
tunity to teach these two men a lesson which 
would remain with them all their lives, and 
prevent, once and for all, any further attempt 
of this kind. 

He was weary almost to exhaustion. He 
had had a long and trying day at the Bryn 
Colliery. He had been up at five o’clock, had 
walked over to the Bryn Valley and_ back, 
and had all day been inspecting miles of under- 
ground workings. Small wonder that he was 
heavy with sleep and weariness as he sat in 
the chair. It was only by a supreme effort 
of will that he kept himself awake. Several 
times, indeed, he was on the point of succumb- 
ing to the torpor which possessed him, but he 
was able to check himself ere he altogether 
lost consciousness. He dared not walk to and 
fro lest the noise should announce his presence ; 
and as an alternative he had recourse to stand- 
ing up at intervals with his back against the 
wall. 

It was while he was in this position, his 
head dropping forward constantly in spite of 
himself, that a faint, grating sound caused 
him suddenly to start. Immediately he was 
wide awake, all his senses in action. He took 
his stick from the corner on his right, and 
stretched out his hand to the switch to make 
sure that it was within easy reach. 

There was a subdued noise, as of the closing 
of the outer door, and then the shuffle of 
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cautious footsteps in the passage. 
of the room was softly opened. 

‘‘Here we are!’ said Gwyther in .a low 
voice. ‘' Take care! There's a table in front 
of you. You wait here, and in two minutes 
I’ll hand you the bag.” 

In the intense silence Brand could hear their 
agitated breathing. The safe was at the other 
end of the office. Quick footsteps went to- 
wards it. The sound of a key in the lock told 
him that Gwyther was already opening it. 
There was a hasty fumbling for a few seconds, 
and then the creak of the heavy door. Brand 
waited until his strained ears informed him 
that the heavy bag had been deposited on the 
floor, that Gwyther was in the act of closing 
the door again ; and then he suddenly turned 
up the electric light. | 

Even in that moment, as he stood drawn 
to his full height, a towering son of Anak, 


The door 


the sternness of his set face emphasising the . 


honest strength of it, Brand could not repress 
a feeling of deepest compassion for those two 
wrong-doers who stood cowering before him 
in an absolute paralysis of terror. They stood 
as though rooted to the spot, their faces ashen 
even to the lips. Malpas’s mouth worked as 
though he were about to say something, but 
his tongue refused to act. He sank into a 
chair with a groan, and laid his head upon the 
table. Gwyther, the first shock over, gave a 
furtive glance at Malpas, and then turned 
towards Brand with the hunted, desperate look 
of an animal at bay. 

“Tf you attempt any violence,’ said Brand 
quietly, as he gripped his stick, ‘‘ I shall have 
to break your arm.” 

Gwyther leant back against the safe, beads 
of perspiration starting out on his forehead. 

‘*That’s better,’’ said Brand. ‘‘ Now we 
understand each other. It is well that I was 
here to prevent you making common thicves 
of yourselves, and breaking the hearts of others 
in the bargain. I think you must both have 
lost your reason.” 

There was no answer. Gwyther’s eyes were 
fixed gloweringly on the table. Malpas was 
breathing hard, his head still upon his arms. 

‘“Whatever the trouble was,” said Brand, 
looking from one to the other, ‘‘ this was not 
the way to get out of it. I marvel where your 
common sense has gone when. in order to 
escape irom one dilemma, you place yourselves 
in a worse one.”’ 

Gwy ther looked at him in utter stupefaction. 
How did he guess ? 
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“The men who sink down to ruin,’ said 
Brand emphatically, ‘‘ are always those who 
have not the courage to confess the first false 
step, and to retrieve it while there is yet time. 
That is just the mistake you are both making, 
and you know what it leads to. Malpas, had 
you no feeling for your father in the matter ? ” 

Malpas raised a white, haggard face. His 
underlip was trembling. 

“Don’t, Mr. Brand,’’ he said, brokenly. 
‘*T can’t bear it.’’ | 

“You would have made him bear more than 
that,’”’ said Brand drily. ‘‘ You would have 
made him bear a sorrow and disgrace that 
would have sent him to his grave!”’ 

Malpas made a gesture of distress, and turned | 
his head in vain attempt to conceal his tears. 

‘““ As for you, Gwyther,”’ said Brand sternly, 
as he turned towards the other, ‘‘I want to 
hear what you have to say. You were the 
prompter in this.” 

There was a short silence. 

“It is rue I was the prompter,” said 
Gwyther shortly, ‘‘ and I suppose I must take 
the consequences.” 

““That means that you have abused your 
position of trust here, and repaid all the kind- 
ness of your cousin by betrayal.” 

Gwyther’s eyes again fell to the table. There 
was a flicker of dull shame in them as the 
lash of Brand’s contempt stung him. He had 
always felt a prejudice against this man of 
strong will who had risen from the ranks of 
labour, and had never failed to show that 
prejudice as far as he dared. The scorn of 
Brand’s tone, the deliberate assertion of 
mastery in it, was as gall and wormwood to 
his_ pride. 

‘It is a sordid story,” said Brand, regarding 
him gravely. ‘‘ Kindness on the one side, 
black ingratitude on the other. To sting the 
hand that feeds and trusts you. An honour- 
able business !”’ 

Gwyther started up, and began to walk to 
and fro in agitation. 

‘Oh, stop it, Brand!” he said. ‘* I——” 

‘‘Mr. Brand, if you please,’”’ said the other 
curtly. ‘‘I don’t accept familiarities from a 
man who—goes in for this kind of thing.” 

The blood rushed to Gwyther’s face. The 
rebuke touched hm to the quick, and Brand 
had intended it should do so. He was deter- 
mined that Gwyther should realise his position 
in all its ugliness. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Gwyther, utter 
humiliation overcoming him, despite his efforts 
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to subdue it. ‘‘ You are right. I was going 
to say that I feel it quite sufficiently without 
your driving it home in this way.” 

‘‘I mean to drive it home,’’ said Brand. 
‘* Your conduct is not worthy of the commonest 
labourer who has ever received a kindness at 
Miss Vaughan’s hands, not to mention one 
who calls himself a gentleman.” 

‘“‘I was in an awful hole,’’ said Gwyther, 
with sudden distress. ‘‘ We were both in an 
awful hole i 

“So you thought you would get into a 
deeper,’’ retorted Brand. ‘‘ You thought you 
would save yourself at the expense of your 
benefactress ! '"’ 

‘““ Oh, 1t was a mean, despicable thing to do, 
I know!” cried Gwyther. ‘‘Do you think 
I don’t feel it when you stand there looking 
at me like that ? But what was I to do? 
Whom could I turn to?” 

“Did you try anyone ?”’ asked Brand. 
‘““T thought not. No, Gwyther; I am sorry 
to have to come to the conclusion that you 
fell into all this too easily; that it did not 
seem so terrible a thing to you to lose your 
honour, and your character, and your place 
amongst decent men! ”’ 

‘*Oh, but it did—it did!” cried Gwyther, 
stung beyond expression by the scorn which 
Brand threw into his words. ‘‘ You may be- 
lieve me or not, but it did! I cannot tell you 
what sleepless nights I passed, or what tor- 
tures I went through, until I could make up 
my mind toit. Afterwards, I admit, I seemed 
to get hardened to the thought, but it was 
because I was in such a desperate position. 
You blame me for not seeking help; but can 
you tell me a single person to whom I could 
have turned ?” 

““Yes,”’ said Brand. 
turned to me.”’ 

‘To yous” 

““ Yes, to me.” 

They gazed at each other in silence; Brand 
with an expression half stern, half sad, on his 
face ; Gwyther speechless with astonishment. 

“*Do you mean to say,”’ he gasped at last, 
“‘ that you would have helped me ?”’ 

“If you had come to me and convinced me 
that you were genuinely penitent, and would 
forswear for evermore the evil passion which 
has led to this, I would have helped you.” 

** You of all people !’”’ 

‘* Yes, I of all people.”’ 

Gwyther drew a long breath. 

‘‘Mr. Brand,’ he said, ‘‘ had I known, I 


‘You could have 
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would have humbled myself even to that 
extent. But it never occurred to me even to 
hope for help from you. And furthermore, 
I thought you——’”’ 

‘* Well ?”’ said Brand, with a faint smile. 

“Well, I thought you hated me.”’ 

“You see, you were mistaken. I would 
help you even now if I were satisfied that——”’ 

He paused. They were both watching him 
eagerly. The agitation on their faces was pain- 
ful to behold. Brand turned his eyes away. 

“If I were satisfied that it would mean a 
change in your life,’’ he added. 

“Do you mean it ?’”’ asked Gwyther. His 
voice was trembling so that he could hardly 
trust himself to ask the question. 

“IT do,’’ said Brand. 

“Then I can only say this,’’ said Gwyther, 
brokenly ; ‘‘I don’t deserve it. It was I 
who dragged Malpas into it, and I don’t 
deserve your kindness ; but, before God, and 
by the memory of my dead mother, if you 
helped me out of this difficulty I would never, 
never leave the straight path again.” 

Brand looked at him searchingly, and was 
satisfied. | 

“How much its it ?”’ he asked. 

For a moment Gwyther could not speak. 

“My share——’”’ he began at last. 

“All of it—the whole sum. How much will 
cover it for both of you ?”’ 

“Three hundred pounds,” 
nervously. 

“ Bring me the full particulars to-morrow. 
I will then consider whether I can advance 
the amount on my own private cheque. But 
remember, there are three conditions. First 
of all, your word of honour that you have 
both done with gambling, once and for all. 
Secondly, your joint promise to repay me by 
monthly instalments. And thirdly, in refer- 
ence to you, Gwyther. I cannot have you in 
this office any longer, or in any office which 
handles money. You must be transferred to 
the Bryn Colliery until you have proved to 
me that I can trust you.”’ 

Gwyther's eyes dropped. All defiance had 
gone out of them. His pride of heart had 
been overborne by kindness. 

‘“T am in your hands entirely,’ he said. 
“It is fortunate for me that there is nothing 
worse to face.”’ 

‘‘ Good,”’ said Brand, with a smile of pleasure. 
“It may be that your extremity has been 
God's opportunity, after all. Now, go home, 
and be thankful to Him for ever that things 


, 


said Gwyther 
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have ended as they have. Take the key of 
the safe. I rely upon you to sec that it is 
returned to its place.” 

They passed towards the door, endeavouring 
to murmur their thanks, but unable to articu- 
late them. Gwyther paused irresolutely for a 
moment with his hand on the knob. By an 
effort he swallowed his emotion. 
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peeped over the cloud-wrack and sent a golden 
shaft of light over the brown ruggedness of 
the hill-tops. He smiled with pleasure. He 
was happy, although the dull aching was ever 
at his heart. He felt that his night’s work 


had been good. He had saved the woman 
he loved from disgrace, and the man she loved 
from the pit of ruin. 


What mattered it that 


“*And now,’ she said, ‘just stand before me.’ ”—p. 310, 


‘“‘I suppose you—won’t shake hands with 
me ?’ he said. 

“Yes, I will,” said Brand, giving him a 
hearty grip. 

They passed out into the night, and Brand, 
locking the door after them, went back to his 
room, replaced the money in the safe, sat down 
in the chair, and gave himself up to sleep. 
He awoke with a start to find the grey dawn 
peeping in through the chinks of the heavily- 
shuttered window. He was only half rested, 
but he must not remain any longer. He let 
himself out and walked homeward. The keen 
air of the new morning was sweet with per- 
fume of heather. In the woods the birds 
Were singing, chattering, clucking to each 
other, in a very ecstasy of joy. The sun 


she would never know ; that she looked upon 
him with scorn; that his action in removing 
Gwyther from the office might incense her 
still more and even result in his resignation 
as manager, in his leaving the valley alto- 
gether ? He had done his duty, and he had 
saved her and hers. The birds and the sun- 
shine and the peace of the mountains seemed 
to have a message for him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ROM the road in the narrow, winding 
valley the woods rose so thickly and 
steeply that for the greater part of 
the way the view was completely 

obstructed by overhanging foliage. Only at 
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turns of the valley did one catch ghmpses 
of the scenery above and beyond; brown 
Stretches of mountain summit; a grey ven- 
tilation shaft of the colliery rising up amid a 
stretch of bracken; distant farms perched 
on hillsides ; great woods stretching down to 
the river’s bank, all gorgeous in their autumn 
dress. 

That stillness which comes in October lay 
over the scene. The flow of the river, albeit 
little more than a brook after the drought 
of the summer, rose on the silence with wonder- 
ful clearness, and seemed to fill the whole 
valley with its murmur. Playing a kind of 
tattoo on the rippling melody came thé regular 
trot of a horse on the road. Edward Brand 
was riding back from the market town, where 
he had had business of importance in con- 
nection with the colliery, and his way lay 
for miles along the road by the river. 
It was a. beautiful world of variegated 
tint that he looked upon as with steady 
trot his horse bore him along. Gold 
and russet-brown was on the woods ;_ scarlet 
also was there, almost as warm as that of 
the maple. The sun shone upon it all with 
wonderful radiance, and the green of glimmer- 
ing meadows, showing in places amongst the 
trees, added to the charm of the colouring. 

Brand looked upon the scene with evident 
pleasure from time to time, but for the most 
part his face was grave and thoughtful. A 
week had passed since that memorable night 
in the colliery office, and not a word or sign 
had reached him from Miss Margaret concerning 
the transfer of Gwyther to the Bryn Colhery. 
She must surely know by now. How could 
Gwyther avoid telling her, living, as he did, 
under her roof ? If he had told, what reason 
had he given ? What could he say, save to 
refer her to her manager ? And what would 
she do ? Would she resent his action, not 
knowing the cause ? Would she put it down 
to spleen and malice ? Would she face him 
again with cruel hauteur and bid him reinstate 
her cousn in his p'ace ? He knew that if 
she did it would mean his resignation, for 
both conscience and pride alike would forbid 
him to give way on this occasion. 

He set himself to review calmly the possi- 
bility of this climax. In his heart he realised 
that it would mean nothing more or less than 
banishment to him, yet the step might have 
to be taken. He could do no more than he 
had done. He had saved Miss Margaret from 
what would be to her the bitterness of death, 
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had set Herbert Gwyther -on his feet again, 
and had made it possible for him to become 
worthy of the woman who had done so much 
for him. Yet neither could he do less than he 
had done. To allow Gwythe to remain in his 
confidential position would be subversive of all 
justice and discipline. Reinstate him he would 
not, even for Miss Margaret. Yet how could he 
defend himself from her displeasure ? It was 
in the midst of this tangled web of perplexed 
thought that the thundering hoofs of horses, 
and the sound of merry voices ahead of him, 
caused him to raise his eyes. Round a bend 
in the road came three figures, laughing and 
flinging chaff to each other a; they rode at 
full gallop. His heart leaped as he recognised 
them. Mr. Lanyard of The Court ; Miss Mar- 
garet’s absurdly young aunt, who lived with 
her; and the third, Miss Margaret herself. 
He drew to the side of the road, and would 
have passed with raised hat, but Miss Margaret 
promptly drew rein. There was a heightened 
colour in her face. 

“Mr. Brand,’’ she said, ‘' I have wanted to 
see you for some days on important matters. 
I think I will take the opportunity. You two 
had better ride on ’’—to the others. ‘I shall 
expect vou back to tea. I aim afraid business 
will detain me some time.” 

“ Business on a day like this!’ said Lan- 
yard, looking none too pleased. ‘‘ Hoots toots 
to it!” 

“Ah, you have nothing more troublesome 
than tenants to look after,’’ she said laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘I have collieries! Hoots toots to 
you!” 

Disregarding protest, she turned her horse 
about, and rode back at Brand’s side. 

‘“‘T have wanted to see you for the last three 
days,’’ she said, looking at him keenly. 

‘The last three days ?’’ echoed Brand, his 
brain in a tumult. ‘“‘ Why for the last three 
days ?” 

She ignored his question. 

“IT never see you now at all,’”’ she said. with 
an aggrieved air. ‘It is a hard thing if one 
cannot see ones own manager.” 

Brand looked up at the hill-top. 
her tone pained him. 

“You could have seen me at any time by 
requesting my presence, Miss Vaughan,” he 
said gently. ‘‘If I have ever failed to obey 
your summons, I forget the occasion.” 

There was a sparkle in her blue eves. 

‘There are sins of omission as well as com- 
she said, and in her voice was a 


Somehow, 


mission,’’ 
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note so merry, so happy, so exultant, that 
Brand glanced round at her in surprise. What 
he saw caused his wound to open afresh. 
Dancing eyes, laughing lips, a sweet face 
proudly chiselled, all aglow with health and 
youth and happiness. As with the force of 
a blow, he felt that he was only the manager, 
the son of working parents, the common order, 
toil-worn, dull, and grey-haired, in the presence 
of a princess. The sight of her face caused his 
heart to ache with an unbearable poignancy. 
He felt terribly old and prosaic and weather- 
worn. What had he to do with such charm 
and freshness, and why did she torture him ? 
He could not findareply. He was stammering 
some inanity when she cut him short. 

‘‘I cannot engage in conversation on horse- 
back,” she said impatiently. ‘ Will you 
walk ?’”’ 

Bewildered and hopelessly tongue-tied, he 
dismounted, and helped her down. He trem- 
bled as he touched her hand. 

‘“No,”’ she said; ‘‘on second thought, we 
won't walk. Tie the horses up. I am going 
to sit on the stile. I declare I haven’t sat on 
a stile since I was a girl.”’ 

Again he obeyed in stupefied silence. 

‘‘ And now,”’ she said, ‘‘ just stand before me. 
I am going to put some searching questions 
to you.’ 

He stood gazing at her, a dawning wonder 
in his eyes, feeling very like an erring school- 
boy who did not know where to look, or how 
to find his tongue. 

It was little he knew it, being a man who 
paid no attention to such things, but he made 
a fine, athletic figure, as he stood before her 
in his riding attire, six feet three inches of 
strong, well-knit manhood. A face to trust 
and a form to lean upon, no matter what the 
emergency. 

“And now,” she said, half imperiously, half 
Jubilantly, ‘‘ what is the meaning of it all ?” 

“Of what ?’”’ he asked lamely. 

“ Of Herbert—of my cousin being sent over 
to the Bryn?” 

So the crisis had come! He looked at the 
trees behind her, and wondered how it would 
lend. 

“‘ [ judged it better that he should go there,’’ 
he said at last, n measured tones. 

“Why ?” 

“In the interests of the colliery.” 

““ Why ?” 

“‘ Because I thought it was a better arrange- 
ment from every point of view.’ 


’ 
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6 Why ? 9d 

Utterly driven into a corner, he had no 
other reply to make. 

“Why ?”’ she persisted. Her face was 
seriously set, although her eyes danced. 

“Have you lost all faith in me, 
Vaughan ?”’ he asked desperately. 

‘“ Have I found it, you mean!’ she replied. 

‘“T don’t follow you,’’ he said bewildered. 

“No, but I follow you,” she replied ex- 
ultantly. 

He could do nothing but stare at her in 
helpless confusion. 

‘““ Herbert has told me all,’”’ she said at last. 

“ He—told—you—all !”’ 

‘ Yes—all. And I am happy, not only be- 
cause he has been saved from ruin, but because 
I have gained my best friend again.’’ 

“ But ‘3 

‘““ Let me speak. On the last occasion when 
we saw each other, you did not understand 
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me,’ she went on rapidly. ‘“‘ Herbert was a 
scapegrace. He had already failed in three 
places. The girl who loves him is my best 


friend, and it was for her sake that I wanted 
to give him another chance. I could not tell 
you all this, or it might have prejudiced you 
against him. I wanted him to start fairly. 
I thought your opposition arose from m 

She coloured under his gaze. 

“From a motive which disappointed me in 
you so terribly that I could not help being 
hasty. You see, I am perfectly frank, even 
to self-humiliation. I want to make amends 
for an injustice. When he told me all—and 
he did so as a matter of simple justice to you— 
J saw what a big mistake I had made. You 
little knoav how grateful I am to you: you 
have more than helped me. He is completely 
broken down by you generosity: I am sure 
it is the turning point in his life. Will you 
forgive me, and be as we were before ?”’ 

The tears were in her eyes. He bent over 
her hand. 

“It is I who should ask for forgiveness,’’ 
he said, huskily, “ for it was I who misjudged 
the most. As to the rest, I could never be 
anything other than | am—your faithful 
servant to the end of my life.’’ 


In which statement, literally speaking, he 
made a slight mistake, inasmuch as _ to-day 
he is something more than her servant. For 
she is Mrs. Brand, and he one of the most 
popular and highly respected employers of 
labour in the country. 
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SCRIPTURE 
BASED ON THE 


JANUARY ISTH. —Christ’s First Disciples. 


Passage for reading—S?. John #. 35—SI. 


OINTS. 3. Two disciples follow 
Christ. 

2. Andrew brings his brother to 
Christ. 

3. Nathaniel owns Christ as Son 
of God. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. A Conde- 
scending Saviour. It was 
thought a wondrous act 
of condescension when King George III. 
visited the tent of the dying gipsy woman 
in Windsor Forest and entered into religious 
conversation with her. What shall we think 
of Him, Who, though He was the King of 
glory, came down to earth, lived in a quiet 
village home, and invited fishermen to come 
and visit Him, that He might bring them 
and others into fellowship with Him for 
ever ? 

Bringing Others to Christ. A young clerk had 
prayed earnestly for a friend of his, but for 
some time there seemed to be no answer. 
One Sunday evening -he asked his friend to 
come with him to church. He refused point- 
blank, for he was in the habit of going on 
Sunday evenings to a concert at a semi-infidel 
hall. Disappointed, but not cast down, the 
clerk, like Hezekiah, spread the matter before 
God. As he was praying. he heard footsteps, 
and presently a knock at the door. It was 
his friend, in a totally different frame of mind. 
“*T think I will go with you to-night,” he said. 
It came out afterwards that he had gone about 
a quarter of a mile ; then something seemed to 
work in him; he stopped, turned, and came 
back, and went with his praying friend to join 
in the service and hear the simple gospel of the 
grace of God. 

Outward Confession of Christ. A teacher of 
rhetoric at Rome in the early ages was in his 
old age converted to Christianity. He went to 
a man noted for his piety, and whispered these 
words in his ear: ‘‘I am a Christian.”’ But 
the good man answered, ‘‘I will not believe it 
till I see thee among the Christians in the 
church.’” For some time the new convert 
hesitated, for those were the days of persecu- 
tion, when to be seen at the assemblies of the 
Christians was to expose oneself to the danger 
of torture and even of death; but at last he 
came to his friend and said, ‘‘ Let us now go 
to the church, and I will be a Christian in 
earnest.’” And then he made an open confes- 
sion of Christ, observing that as he had openly 
professed rhetoric, which was not essential to 
salvation, he ought not to be afraid, now that he 
had found the truth, to own Christ as the Word 
of God in the congregation of the faithtul. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


JANUARY 22ND. — Christ’s First Miracle. 
Passage for reading —S?. John 1%. I—1I. 


Points. 1. Christ's sympathy in family life. 
2. Christ's help in time of need. 
3. Christ's best gifts given last. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Christ Touched with the Peel- 
ing of Our Infirmities. Don’t you sometimes 
find it very hard to make even the doctor 
understand what the pain is like ? Words 
don’t seem to convey it. And after you have 
explained the trying sensation as best you can, 
you feel sure that as he has not felt it he does 
not understand it. Now think of Jesus as not 
merely entering into the fact, but into the 
feeling of what you are going through. ‘‘ Touched 
with the feeling.”” How comforting that is! 
(Miss F. R. Havergal.) a 

Christ a Refuge. Just after the Ocean Monarch 
had been wrecked in the English Channel, a 
steamer was cruising along in the darkness, 
when the captain heard a sweet song coming 
over the water, and he bore down towards the 
voice, and found it was a Christian woman 
clinging to a plank of the wrecked steamer, 
singing the well-known hymn: 

“Jesu, Lover of my soul, = 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the gathering waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” . 

Best Gifts Come Last. As surely as a worldly 
man loses his pleasure and power of enjoying 
what he has in his old age, so does a Christian 
meet with new sources of joy and new powers 
of enjoyment. You may see him as an old 
man full of quiet assurance ; looking back like 
Jacob, and praising Him Who has fed him all 
the days of his life and redeemed him from all 
evil ; looking forward and exclaiming, as he 
hastens to the coming of his Lord, ‘I have 
waited for Thy salvation, O God.’”” You may 
see him on the bed of death, calm amidst others’ 
agitation, joyful amidst others’ tears ; you may 
see him raising his eyes to heaven in the spirit 
of a child and saying, ‘‘ God is love.’’ And as 
you retire from that scene, where you have 
witnessed the most peaceful day of your friend’s 
most peaceful life, you will lift up your heart 
in thankful praise to God and say, “* Of a truth, 
Lord, Thou hast kept the best wine until the 
last.” (Rev. F. Morse.) 


JANUARY 29TH.—Jesas and Nicodemus. 
Passage for reading—S?. John iti. I—15. 


PoINTS. REGENERATION. 

I. Is necessary for all. 

2. Is brought about by the Holy Spirit. 
3. Is followed by eternal life. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. One by One. An aged 
clergyman, who had resigned his living, was 
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about to introduce to his people the young man 
who was to be his successor. Strolling together 
through the parish, they passed a grove of 
trees. Pointing to them, the old minister said 
to the young one, “‘If you had to cut these 
trees down, how would you go about it ? 
Would you go round the whole plantation, 
giving each tree a single blow, and then go 
round them all again, giving each tree a second 
blow ?”’ ‘ Well, no,’”’ he answered, ‘‘I think 
I should begin at one tree, and cut at it till it 
fell, and then go to the second till it fell, and 
so on to the end.”’ ‘ You are right,” said the 
old pastor; ‘‘and that is the way you must 
work here. Take them one by one, as Chnist 
did Andrew and Peter, and Nicodemus.”’ 

Secret of Regeneration. Strenuous efforts were 
made by the relatives of a young Brahmin who 
had lately been baptised, to induce him to 
recant, but all in vain. Then thev changed 
their tactics, and said that the missionaries 
had given him some ‘*medicine”’ to turn his 
mind. ‘‘No,’”’ he replied; ‘it is not so; but 
God has given me His Holy Spirit to change 
my heart.” 

The End of Regeneration. The Greek word 
palingenesia, which strictly means ‘‘ new birth ”’ 
and is translated ‘‘ regeneration,’ only occurs 
twice in the New Testament. In Titus iil. 5 
the word is used in a moral sense, to express 
the renovation of the heart by the Holy Spirit. 
In Matthew xix. 28 the word refers to the final 
renovation of all things, when all the children 
of God shall be born anew from their graves, 
and the Son of Man, presiding over that great 
assembly. shall sit on the throne of His glory, 
and both judge and reward every man according 
to his works. 


FERRUARY §1H.—The Water of Life. 

Passage for reading — S/. John iv. 5—14. 

Points. ‘THE WATER OF LIFE, 

I. Its fulness comes from Christ. 

2. [ts life-giving power never fails. 

3. It lasts to all cternity. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Fountain of Living Waters. 
The fountain of living waters is God Himself. 
“With Thee is the fountain of life.’’ It is not 
a mere cistern to hold ; it is a pouring, running, 
living stream—nay, more, a fountain that flows 
perpetually. We all know that a fountain is pro- 
duced by a head of water that presses down 
from a great height, and that the higher the 
spring, the higher and more powerful the 
fountain, which, however. can never rise 
higher than its source. Our spiritual life—i.e. 
our “wellspring of life,’’ has its source in 
heaven: and it is heavenward that it rises. 
It came from God, and to God it will return. 

Unfailing Stream. The meaning of ‘living 
water,’’ writes a clergyman, “only dawned upon 
me when J visited the spot. Jacob’s well, deep 
as it was, and cool as its waters doubtless were, 
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was only an artificial well—a cistern for the col- 
lection of rain and the drainage of the land. 
In seasons of drought this well must have been 
useless, for it was a well or cistern, not a spring, 
and they who relied upon it, finding it dry ina 
hot season, would thirst again.” 

Water of Life. How ready are men and 
women to go to this well and that well to drink 
water for the help and healing of bodily dis- 
orders, and to go long journeys, and give up all 
other affairs for the time, to get rid of bodily 
diseases ; but how few seek the water of life, or 
give up this world’s vanities for the good and 
health to all eternity of their immortal souls ! 


FEBRUARY 1t21H.—The Second Miracle at Cana. 


Passage for reading —S/. Fohn iv. 43—54 


Potnts, TH NOBLEMAN. 

I. His want—healiny for his son. 

2. His faith—belief in Christ's word. 
3. His reward—his son was healed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Man's Need. It is the custom 
for travellers abroad to take with them letters 
of credit, good in any large city in the world. 
Such letters are generally drawn for a specific 
amount, and the banker who issues them is 
secured by the prepayment of the money or the 
deposit of ample sccurities. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an unlimited letter of credit is issued, and 
is made good simply by the name of a responsible 
endorser. Such an unlimited letter of credit 
is freely offered to every needy pilgrim on 
earth on his journey heavenward. ‘‘ My God 
shall supply all your need, according to His 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus.”’ 

A Child’s Faith._It has been said that the 
night before Queen Victoria left Windsor for 
Sandringham, when the Prince of Wales (our 
present King) was most dangerously ill, she 
told his children that their father was very 
ill, and that perhaps they would never see him 
again. She then bade the elder, Prince Albert 
Victor, pray to God for his father. The next 
morning he said to the Queen, ‘* Grandmamma, 
father will not die. I have been praying to 
God, and He says father shall not die.’’ 

A Mother's Reward.—A notable answer to 
prayer has been made public in Boston. A 
mother had praved for years for the conversion 
of a wayward son, and died in the firm belief 
that her prayer would be granted. Not long 
afterwards a letter came to a newspaper editor 
in Boston recording the misdeeds and the 
final conversion of the missing young man. 
The poor mother had had no assurance that 
her son was alive and had requested informa- 
tion through the newspapers. In a far-away 
city the son had seen the notice, and had 
written to the editor a letter for publication, 
and therein told how his soul had been saved 
through his mother’s prayers. She had her 
reward, though too late to know it in this 
world. 
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I. 
W KE, oh wake ! for morning wakes in Rio: Wake, oh wake! tor morning wakes in Rio: 


The east 1s faintly flushed with rose, The morning wakes, but still as death 
As through the sharp-cut hills that close The city lies the dawn beneath, 
The harbour’s mouth the vessel goes. And Dreathes with heavy-scented breath. 
The lighthouse pale and paler grows While watch the tree-crowned islands keep 
And clear each white-stone fort now shows She hes in dreams that hold her deep, 
As all the sky with carmine glows Like some fair woman lost in sleep, 
And morning wakes in Rio. The siren city Rio. 
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Wake, oh wake! for porate wakes in Rio: Wake, oh wake ! for morning wakes in Rio: 
And now show clear the hills that stand The wooded steeps behind her rise 
Like sentinels on every hand With trees and flowers beyond surmise 
To guard the secrets of the land. Till Corcovado takes the skies. 
By white-beached bays the ship must steer, Ah, wake! the world before us lies 
And by the bare rock rising sheer But, till we win to Paradise, 
From out the sea, and so draws near What vision shall there greet our eves 
To tree-embowered Rio. And hold our hearts like Rio ? 


ITHEL CLIFFORD 


By the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, B.D., Vicar of St. Paul’s Portman Square. 


«“ And Israel said unto Joseph, I had not thought to see thy face: and, lo, God hath shewed me also thy seed.” —Gen. xlviii. 11. 


NE of the most potent 
elements in human 
life is the power of 
surprise. Its value 
and importance are 
very evident, for from 
early years to old age 
it plays a great part 
in the experience of 
mankind. How we 

delight to surprise little children with new gifts 

and pleasures! With what perennial interest 
the visits of Santa Claus are anticipated! With 
what glad surprise we receive good news, and 
with what pleasure we plan surprises on birth- 
days and at Christmas time! Parent and 
child, husband and wife, friend and friend, all 
use, and enjoy to use, this element of surprise. 
This influence is not lost in the higher sphere 
of spiritual realities. It enters into every Chris- 
tian experience. God knows the power of 
surprise, and with deepest reverence we may 
say that He delights to surprise and astonish 

His people in manifold ways. When He gave 

His only Begotten Son for the life of the world 

He gave mankind the greatest possible surprise, 

for whether we think of the life, or the teaching, 

or the influence of our Lord, we are face to face 
with the perpetual surprise of the ages. And 
now day by day in that ‘‘ unspeakable gift ’’ 
every believer is continually being surprised by 
God with marvellous gifts of grace. 


I. 


The commencement of the Christian fe ts 
associated with definite surprises. 


The weary soul at that time has but one 
thought, the burden of sin and the desire to get 
rid of it. Convicted of personal guilt, the heart 
knows its own bitterness and is conscious of the 


Divine condemnation. Like Christian, when 
he passed through the wicket gate, the one 
overmastering thought is, how to get md of the 
terrible burden. The Christian life commences 
with the removal of that burden as the soul 
looks to Calvary, and looking, becomes con- 
scious of pardon and deliverance. But instead 
of pardon only the penitent soul finds very 
much more, for with the pardon comes a sense 
of peace and rest, and a consciousness of recon- 
ciliation with God. Nor is this all, for there is 
also a delightful sense of freedom and liberty, 
together with a wondrous experience of Joy. 
Even these things are not the whole, for there 
comes into the soul a blessed consciousness of 
the presence of God, and with this the gift of 
His indwelling Spirit. Thus the soul at the very 
outset is surprised and astonished beyond 
measure at the Divine bounty to one whose 
only thought was riddance of a terrible burden. 
Like the thief on the Cross, who expected some 
future deliverance when the Lord should come 
into His kingdom, and was surprised with a 
present immediate blessing, ‘‘ To-day thou 
shalt be with Me,’’ so now the believing heart 
finds a succession of surprises at the very com- 
mencement of its Christian career. The Queen 
of Sheba received at Solomon’s hand not only 
‘fall her desire,’’ but also, in addition, ‘ that 
which he gave her of his royal bounty.’’ In like 
manner, to our great and overwhelming surprise, 
we are not only reconciled, but “‘much more, 
being reconciled,’’ we are conscious of abundant 
mercy and grace, and the soul “ transported 
with the view,” is ‘‘ lost in wonder, love, and 
praise.”’ | 


II. 


The course of the Christian life ts a@ constant 
successton of surprises. 


One of the first deep needs of the Christian 
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life is Knowledge. The great commission of our 
Lord to His Church included not only preaching 
and baptising, but ‘‘ teaching,” and the new- 
born soul needs guidance and knowledge from 
the very first. In the old days of spiritual 
darkness the Bible was felt to be an un- 
interesting and dry record, but now the 
Holy Spirit has given new sight to the soul 
and sheds new light on the Word. The Bible 
becomes anew book, and the constant prayer of 
the young Christian is, Lord teach me. As the 
days go on this prayer is answered in an ever- 
increasing experience of the joy and inspiration 
of Holy Scripture in its application to the soul, 
until the believer can take the words of the 
psalmist as his own and say, “I rejoice in Thy 
Word as one that findeth great spoil.’’ He can 
even say, ‘‘I have more understanding than all 
my teachers, for Thy testimonies are my study.” 
With the prophet Jeremiah he can add, “ Thy 
words were found and I did eat them and they 
were to me the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” 
As experience deepens, the soul realises that 
the Master has ‘‘many things to say” 
to us; our constant prayer is, ‘‘ Speak 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth,’’ and our 
exultant testimony is, ‘‘ Who teacheth like 
Him ?” 

Another need of the Christian life 1s Grace, 
and here again our experience is one of continual 
surprise. When our Christian life commences 
it is probably true to say that our hopes are 
bounded by the one thought of doing right and 
avoiding past sins and errors, but the Lord gives 
very much more than this. Like Jacob, in our 
text, as he looked back over the past, we become 
conscious of the Apostolic truth that ‘ He 
giveth more grace,’ , 


’ 


and ‘‘of His fulness’? we 
are continually receiving, and “ grace for grace.” 
Like David (2 Samuel vii. 18, 19), we not only 
rejoice in what we have, but in adoring thank- 
fulness we say, ‘“‘ Thou hast spoken of Thy ser- 
vant’s house for a great while to come.” We 
learn the secret of that frequently repeated New 
Testament phrase ‘‘ much more,” and_ this 
becomes the keynote of our experience. We 
started with praise and thanks to God as the 
One “ Who forgiveth all our sins,”’ but we go on 
to experience Him as the One ‘‘ Who healeth all 
our diseases, Who redeemeth our life from 
destruction, Who crowneth us with tender 
mercies and loving-kindnesses, and satisfieth 
our mouth with good things.” Again and 
again we have the promise and find it blessedly 
true in our lives, “‘ The Lord shall open unto 
thee His good treasure,’’ and day by day we 
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receive abundance of grace in His kindness 
towards us in Christ Jesus. 

Yet another characteristic of the true Chris- 
tian life is Fellowship. Of necessity this is but 
dimly realised at first, but the consciousness 
grows as our spiritual life deepens. At first we 
are like the disciples at Emmaus who invited our 
Lord to be their guest, but the Lord soon 
becomes the Host and we the guests. When 
the Lord first comes into the soul the word is, 
“IT will sup with him,” but the positions soon 
change, and we experience the other part of the 
great promise, “‘ and he with Me.’’ Day by day 
He surprises His people with fuller revelations 
of Himself and of their privileges and joys in 
Him. Union and communion become intensi- 
fied, and while in the old days we were “ far 
off ’’ we are now not only “‘ made nigh,”’ but are 
citizens of the Kingdom, members of the 
household, children of the Family, “heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ.’”’ We realise 
God’s ideal for us in fellowship with Himself. 
God's purpose is not only salvation or even life, 
but these as the means of fellowship. ‘ Truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His 
Son, Jesus Christ.”’ This is made ours by “ the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost,’”’ and day by day 
this fellowship deepens and grows and becomes 
more precious. 


“The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but His loved ones know.” 


IIT. 


The crown of the Christian life will be full of 
marvellous surprises. 


The future state itself will be a surprise. 
Heaven has been well defined as ‘the sweet 
surprise of a perfect explanation.’’ Already, 
in the mercy and grace of God, we are His 
children, but ‘it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be,’’? and when it does appear the glory 
will be astonishing. The results of the present 
life as then revealed will also be a great surprise. 
When the King sits on His throne and before 
Him are gathered all nations and He shall say, 
‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, for I was an 
hungered, and ye gave Me meat,’’ those who are 
thus addressed will answer in astonishment, 
“Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered?”’ They 
cannot realise what this means, and to what 
in their past life it refers. No work for God is 
ever lost, no service for Him can possibly be 
forgotten. When the books are opened every 
detail and impression will be found recorded, 
and then we shall know in reality what life has 
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been. The greatest surprise of all will be the 
Master Himself. Far beyond our dreams and 
highest conceptions will be the sight of the 
glory of our Redeemer. ‘‘ We shall see Him 
as He is,’’ and that sight will be glorious in all 
the marvel of its Divine and perpetual surprise. 

Thus, God delights to encourage our faith, 
rejoice our love, and inspire our hope by the 
surprises of His mercy, grace and _ blessing. 
“‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
Yet even here and now God reveals very much 
of this Divine provision by His Holy Spirit, and 
it is one of the sources of joy in the present life 
that God is always preparing some dclightful 
surprise for His children. Much more will it 
be true in the life to come that Heaven and all 
its treasures will be one constant succession of 
surprises to the people of God. Indeed, it will 
be one of the glories and jovs of eternity to 
realise that there will never come a time when 
God willhave nothing else to show us or nothing 
else to give us. As the finite ever approaches 
nearer the Infinite, more and more of the Divine 
holiness, grace, and glory will be discovered to 
the never-ending praise of His grace. 

All this is a call to accept the Lord Jesus now 
as a personal Saviour and so to begin this life 
of perpetual and increasing surprise. All God's 
gifts are stored in Christ, and from the moment 
we receive Him into our hearts we find the 
gradual unfolding of every power and blessing 
stored up in Him. Is not this also a call to 
enjoy these gifts of grace ? The Christian life 
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is intended to be joyous, enjoyed and enjoy- 
able. By trust and obedience, by surrender 
and service, by listening and learning, by 
hearkening and heeding, lovalty to God will 
bring with it the fulness of the Holy Spirit, and 
with this all else will follow. Then, too, we 
must take care to share these surprises and pass 
on the blessings to others. The Apostle bids 
the Christians of Ephesus to be “ imitators of 
God,’’ and we cannot do better than imitate 
God in this matter of providing surprises for 
those around us. In the home, among our 
friends, with our acquaintances, in the Church 
and social circles, we shall find many an oppor- 
tunity of preparing surprises by acts of kindness, 
loving words, and pleasing actions, thus adding 
to our own joy as we afford continual enjoy- 
ment to others. Above all, let us ever expect 
to receive more and more of these surprises at 
the hands of God. His word to us is, ‘‘ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, saith the 
Lord.”’ ‘‘I know the thoughts that I think 
towards you, thoughts of peace, and not of evil,”’ 
and so the believer can look up and say, ‘‘ How 
precious are Thy thoughts unto me, O God!”’ 
We review the past and our testimony is, ‘‘ The 
lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad.’”’ We look round on the present and 
we seek His grace to show “ how great things the 
I.ord hath done for us,’’ and as we look forward 
to the future we hear the Master say, ‘' Believest 
thou this ? Thou shalt see greater things than 


these,’’ for ‘‘ He is able to do exceeding abund- 
antly above all that we ask or think "' through 
Jesus Christ our Tord. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.-VlI. 


Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been “broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch comrade, hears the news of the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, and, seeking to regain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Countries 
to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liége, actually in the hands of the French. Landing in Antwerp Bevill has 
an encounter with the Dutch officer, Sparmann, now a spy in the French service, who was the cause of his leaving the English army. 
The landlord of the inn where he stays provides him with the passport of a dead French officer, Captain le Blond, and in the name of the 


dead man he makes his escape from the city. 
city, rescues her from a threatening attack of some peasants. 
penetrated his disguise and suspects that he is an Englishinan. 


CHAPTER VII. 


JS ShHE names of some of its past 
Sium?e rulers as well as Spanish 

governors have stamped them- 
selves deeply over all Brabant ; 
and scarcely was there an inn 
or wayside hostelry to be found 
in the towns and villages sur- 
rounding the old capital of 
Brussels that did not bear for 
sign either that of ‘‘ La Duchesse de Parma,” 
‘‘TLe Duc de Brabant,’ ‘‘Le Comte d’Eg- 
mont,”’ or, greater still, ‘‘ Le Prince d’Orange,”’ 
it being William the Silent, the great Liberator, 
to whom reference was made. 

These names constituted a strange mixture, 
and combined to form a strange gallery of 
reminiscences. The first recalled a_ stately 
woman of high lineage on one side and base 
origin on the other. She was the daughter of 
Charles Quint, of ‘‘ Charles qui triche,’’* and the 
sister of Philip, the thousandfold murderer— 
a woman fierce as the she-wolf when robbed of 
its whelps, yet often merciful ; one who, to her 
eternal glory, despised that other murderer, 


* Brantome, who lived shortly after Charles V.’s time, says 
all the other monarchs called him this because he never kept a 
treaty, and cheated everybody. 


*,” Copyright, 1904, by John Bloundelle- Burton in the United States of America. 


At Louvain he meets with the Comtesse de Valorme and, after leaving the old univers'ty 
The Comtesse invites him to travel in her company, but hints that she has 


that persecutor of all of the Reformed Faith, 
the Duke of Alva, and kept him in his place, 
while sometimes forcing even him to cease from 
shedding the blood of the innocent. The 
second recorded those rulers of Brabant, 
among whose numbers had been produced 
holy men and scoffers, poets and tyrants ; 
jongleurys and minstrels and buffoons ; knights 
as brave as ever Bayard was, and cowards 
who shuddered and whimpered in their in- 
numerable palaces if but a few of their sub- 
jects muttered in the streets or congregated 
in small knots at the street corners. The third 
perpetuated the name of Lamoral d’Egmont, 
brave, bold, and vain ; one who had been ship- 
wrecked in corners of the world that had then 
been hardly heard of ; who had fought for 
the new faith like a lion, yet had almost 
dreaded death, but had, nevertheless, died like 
a hero and a martyr at the headsman’s hands 
in the great square of Brussels. The fourth 
was he who crushed Philip II. and Spain and 
all their myrmidons under his heel, who estab- 
lished for ever the Reformed Faith as the recog- 
nised national religion from the German Occan 
to the Ural Mountains, and who perished at 
the hand of an assassin bribed by Philip to do 
the deed. 

In St. Trond, where the Comtesse de Valorme 
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had decided to rest for the night, it was the same 
as at Louvain, Brussels, and all other places. 
Those names were still perpetuated over the 
doors of the inn; the lineaments of their 
bearers swung in the breeze or were painted 
on the walls. 

“‘ Another ‘ Duc de Brabant,’ ”’ the Comtesse 
said to Bevill, as now the coach passed an inn 
of this name. It was the first they came to, 
and the landlord, running out bareheaded, 
begged of Madame to honour his house. 

‘‘ Well, so be it. It is to the former one 
that I owe my meeting with a gallant defender. 
I will rest here. And Monsieur Le Blond— 
where does he purpose sojourning for the 
night ? ”’ 

Perceiving that there was probably in this 
question some feeling of delicacy on the part 
of Madame de Valorme, some sentiment of 
propriety as to their not entering the town in 
company—they who, until those whispered 
words of an hour ago, had been all but unknown 
to each other—and of afterwards staying in 
company in the same inn, Bevill, casting his 
eyes across the place, said : 

“There is another inn for travellers over 
there, and it is called ‘Le Prince d’Orange.’ 
It has a quiet, peaceful air. It will do very 
well. Also, since I have constituted myself 
the cavalier of Madame until Li¢ge is reached, 
I shall be near at hand to keep watch and 
ward.” 

““Monsieur is very good. Farewell, mon- 
sieur. Good-night. When,” she asked, as an 
afterthought, “‘does monsicur intend to set 
out ?” 

“Early, madame. Even though ‘tis but 
little distance to my destination, yet I would 
fain be there and about the work I have 
to do.” 

“Tf,’”’ Madame de Valorme said now, after 
observing with one glance from her clear eyes 
that her servants—who had now all descended 
and were directing the porters of the inn what 
baggage was to be taken into the house and 
what might be left on the top of the coach for 
the night—were out of earshot—‘if monsieur 
seeks for peace and repose in Li¢ge—though in 
truth it is not very like that such as he will 
require any such things in a French garrison ” 
—and her eyes were on Bevill, while almost 
seeming to smile at him and at the knowledge 
of his secret, which he now knew she possessed 
—‘‘I go to join some kindred whose house will 
be open to him. Monsieur has been a gallant 
chevalier to me 
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‘““I beseech madame to forget any foolish, 
trifling service I have rendered her by chance.” 

“IT shall not forget, and ’’—though now she 
paused, and said next a word, and then paused 
again as though in hesitation and doubt, and 
still, a moment later, went on again—‘“ and 
it may be that all service—all mutual service 


—is not yet at an end between us. If, as I 
believe, there is some os 

“Some what, madame ? ” 

“Nay ; I will say no more. Or only this: 


I, too, go to Li¢ge about a work I have to do. 
A work ’’—and now she leant forward in the 
coach from which she had naturally not yet 
descended, while continuing in alow tone—“ to 
which I am vowed, to which my life is vowed ; 
a task in which so long as I have life I will not 
falter. And I have a hope, a belief, a supposi- 
tion—call it what you will—that in you I may 
by chance light on one who can help me at 
little cost to himself.’”’ 

‘‘I protest, madame,” Bevill almost stam- 
mered at hearing these words, ‘‘I protest 
that——”’ 

‘‘ Listen, Monsieur le Blond,’’ the Comtesse 
said, speaking so low that now her voice was 
no more than a whisper, a murmur, yet a whisper 
so clear that, by bending his head, the young 
man could catch every syllable she uttered. 
“Listen. Yet, ere you do so, promise me 
that no word I let fall, no thought I give utter- 
ance to, shall cause you offence, or, if I may say 
it, fear ? ”’ 

“Fear ? I fear nothing on this earth. 
While as for the rest, I promise.”’ 

‘“Enough.”’ Then in, if it could be so, a yet 
lower tone, the Comtesse de Valorme continued : 

‘‘ As I have said, you are not what you seem 
to be. You are not le Capitaine le Blond ; 


for he was a kinsman of mine and I knew him 


well. I—I—a Frenchwoman—ah! shame on 
me, good as my cause is—only hope you may 
be 

“What ?” 

“As faithful to my desire, my secret, when 
you learn it, as I will be to yours. If so, then 
all will be well !”’ 

‘What else can madame believe I shall be ? 
Speak. I will answer truthfully.” 

‘““No; I have said enough—for to-night. 
Farewell. I. too, leave this place early. 
Farewell, or rather adieu.”” And the Comtesse 
put out her hand to Bevill. 

The landlord had been standing in the great 
stoop of his house while this whispered colloquy 
had taken place ; and now, while seeing with 
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extreme regret that the handsome, well-ap- 
parelled young horseman who had escorted 
the lady in the coach to his door, was not him- 
self going to patronise him, he came forward 
to the carriage. Wherefore, as Bevill turned 
the horse’s head towards ‘‘ Le Prince d’Orange ”’ 
he murmured respectfully, “‘ Madame la Com- 
tesse ’’—-since the coronet on the carriage, if not 
the servants’ own words, had told him the per- 
sonage with whom he had to deal—"“ the neces- 
saries have been taken to madame’s apart- 
ments. Will Madame la Comtesse please to 
enter ?’ 

Meanwhile, Bevill had ridden across to the 
rival place of entertainment, had given La 
Rose into the charge of the stableman, and 
had chosen a front room on the first floor of 
that rambling but substantial house. 

‘‘There is some strange mystery in this 
woman,”’ he mused, as he stood on the balcony 
to which the window of the room gave access, and 
gazed across to the opposite inn. ‘‘ Something 
that passes comprehension. Still, no matter, 
since there is also a mystery about me. And 
she knows it; she informs me she knows it, 
and yet proffers me help and assistance. 
Whatever else she is, she 1s at least no traitor 
to the man who has rendcred her some lght, 
trifling service. I am here; she is across the 
place. If in the night aught of evil should 
befall her—and in this disturbed land troubles 
may well come—I am near her. We are 
friends, auxiliarics, though enemies by racc.” 

But now, springing from out of these musings, 
there returned to Bevill’s mind the memory of 
one word that had risen to it ; the recollection 
that, in pondering over the mystery of the 
Comtesse de Valorme, he had discarded from 
his thoughts the suggestion that she could be 
a traitor of another description. 

‘To me? No! Never! Perish the 
thought !’”’ he exclaimed, as he stepped back 
from the balcony and threw himself on an old 
couch by the window. ‘‘No; but what if 
she be a traitor to her country, to France! 
By birth, by blood, by all hereditary instincts 
we are foes, and yet she offers me help and 
protection. Le Blond, the man under whose 
name I masquerade, whose very horse I ride, 
was kinsman to her; yet she, knowing what I 
am, makes offers of assistance. She a Irench- 
woman and I an Englishman ! 

‘* She prayed,” Bevill went on, ‘‘that I 
might be what she believes I am. She asked 
earlier if 1 could give her information of my 
Lord Marlborough’s movements and _ plans. 
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Great heavens! Does she desire to betray 
her country into his hands?’ Then, sud- 
denly, he sprang from his seat, exclaiming, 
‘““No, no! Never will I believe it! Never! 
There is some other cause that moves this 
woman to act as she is doing. That is the 
reason for her desire to reach Liége. It is not, 
cannot be, treachery.” 

The evening was at hand now—one of the soft 
calm evenings which, in the Netherlands, in 
fine weather, are at times almost as soft 
and calm as the nights of more southern lands ; 
nights when here, through all this marshy 
country, made fertile and rich by centuries of 
toil, the fireflies dance in the dusk as in far off 
Italy ; when the sun sinks a globe of flame into 
the bosom of the German Ocean, and when, as 
it does so, the stars begin to stud the skies. 

Such a night, such a twilight as this was no 
time for indoors: and Bevill, recognising that 
for two hours at least it would be folly to seek 
his bed with any hope of sleeping, went forth 
after his supper to take the air. Or rather, 
since his ride had given him sufficient of that, 
to observe what might be doing in the little 
town. 

Of French troops he observed that there 
were few about, though some men of the 
Régiment de Monsieur (the Duc d'Orléans) 
and some Others of the Artillery were drinking 
outside an inn while being regarded with lower- 
ing looks by groups of the inhabitants. 

‘““French—French always!” he heard one 
man say to the other. ‘‘ French always and 
everywhere! When will the English or our 
own troops come ? ” 

‘Have patience,” another said. “ Already, 
a month ago, even before the war was declared, 
was not Kaisersworth besieged by the English 
general Athlone? The city will soon fall 


now.” 

‘‘English ? Dutch—our countryman—you 
should say. Is not the Lord Athlone a Dutch- 
man? Is he not Ginkell ?”' 


‘“What matters, so that one or the other 
does it ? Soon Marlborough will be here. 
Then we shall see.” 

‘‘ Meanwhile, he is not here, and the French 
are; and they eat us out of house and home, 
and do not pay too well.” 

‘They will pay with their skins ere long.” 

But Bevill knew as much as this himself, 
so, continuing his walk, he soon returned to- 
wards the inns in which, he on the one side 
the place and the Comtesse de Valorme on the 
other, they were to rest for the night. But 
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when on the place he could not refrain from 
letting his eyes wander to the ‘‘ Duc de Bra- 
bant,’’ while speculating idly as to where his 
companion might be installed in it. 

He soon knew, however, since on the first 
floor of the house he observed that the long 
wooden shutters were open, and the windows 
thrown back, doubtless to admit the cool air 
of the coming night, while he also saw that 
Jeanne passed once or twice before them. As 
he did so he could not prevent his thoughts 
from turning once more to the mystery in 
which the Comtesse seemed to be enveloped: 
or from wondering again and again why she 
should testify such interest in him, a stranger. 

Could he have gazed into one of those rooms 
in the ‘‘ Duc de Brabant ”’ ; could he have seen 
the Comtesse seated in a deep fauteuil wrapped 
in meditation ; above all, could he have caught 
the occasional expressions that fell from her 
lips ; or, gazing into her mind, have probed her 
innermost thoughts, he would have wondered 
no longer. 

‘“‘ For fourteen years now,” he would in such 
a case have heard her say, or have gathered 
from the Comtesse de Valorme’s thoughts, 
‘‘we have suffered and borne all from him— 
and from her who sits by his side. From her, 
the scourge and curse of France, the snake that 
sucks the life-blood from all who do not worship 
as she does. Oh! God,” he would have heard 
the undoubtedly unhappy woman exclaim, as 
she lifted her eyes, ‘‘ how long is it to be ? 
How long for all of us? Fathers, mothers. 
husbands, all—all—dead—done to death, either 
on the wheel or the gallows, or in the gallevs 
or the dungeons. And for what ? Because we 
desire to worship God in our own way—the 
way his grandsire promised solemnly that we 
should worship: the way for following which 
this one burns us, racks us, dcstroys our homes, 
drives us forth to exile and beggary.”’ 

Still gazing in at those open windows from 
the other side of the place, while unable to 
see the woman on whom his thoughts rested, 
Bevill did at last, however, discover that she 
was there. As he still stood and meditated. 
her form came suddenly before his eyes and 
he recognised that she must have suddenly 
sprung up from some chair or couch; while, 
from her commencing to pace the room and by 
her almost distracted appearance, he gathered 
that her mind was a prey to the most agitating 
thoughts. Even then, however, he could not 
divine what those thoughts might be, or that he 
was the central figure of them. This was as 
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impossible as it was for him to hear her 
say : 

‘* And now this man, who is, since he does 
not deny it, an Englishman; this man. dis- 
guised as a French soldier, while. in sober 
truth, I do believe him to be an English one, 
is on his wav to Li¢ge on some secret mission. 
‘Some work he has to do,’ as he avowed. 
What work ? What? Is he a spv of the 
English generals ? Above all, can he help me ? 
Can he bring me to Marlborough, give me the 
opportunity I have so long desired of throwing 
myself at his feet, of beseeching him to hurry 
forward that invasion of the South which can 
alone save those of us who are still alive ? 
Can he ? Can he ? Oh, if I did but know!” 

Suddenly, as Bevill stood there gazing at 
the undoubtedly unhappy, distracted woman 
there came the ripple of a cool evening breeze 
through the heated air that the day had 
left behind. A light breeze that shook the 
leaves of the orange trees in their tubs before 
the inn doors, and also those of the pollards 
which grew round the place. A moment later 
he saw Jeanne pull to the wooden shutters. 
Except for a streak of light that issued from 
the air slits at the top of them, all was now 
dark and veiled. 

“‘ Poor lady ! ”’ Bevill said to himself. as now, 
in the same manner as he had done overnight, 
and as he would do every night whenever he 
might be on the road, or on any ‘iourney—and 
as, perhaps, he would do should he and Sylvia 
Thorne be able to make their way out of Liége, 
in the endeavour to fall in with any of the 
English or Dutch forces—he directed his steps 
towards the stables of the ‘‘ Prince d’Orange " 
to see that all was well with his horse. 

Those stables were reached by passing 
down a small alley or ruelle that ran bv the 
side of the «* Prince d’Orange,”’ and lay behind 
the house, entrance being obtained by a tum 
to the right when the end of the alley was 
attained. 

Finding an ostler, or horse-watcher, in this 
alley, Bevill requested the man to accompany 
him to the door and unlock it; but, learning 
that the stables were not yet closed and would 
not be for yet another hour, and that there 
was a lanthorn hanging on the hook inside, 
he proceeded alone. 

A moment later he pushed open the door 
and called to the mare, who by now knew not 
only his voice, but the new name he had given 
her, and learnt by her whimper that she had 
recognised his presence. 
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But as he advanced to see that all was well 
with her, he heard a rustle in the straw of an 
empty stall close by the door, and the next 
instant saw a man walk swiftly out of that 
stall and through the door into the alley—a 
man whose cloak was thrown across his face 
and held bv his right hand, and whose slouching 
hat fell over the upper part of it. Yet this 
attempted and almost successful disguise did 
not altogether serve to cloak the whole of his 
features. His eyes, dark and flashing, appeared 
above the edging of the cloak. Where his 
hand held the folds together there protruded 
a wisp of grizzled beard. 

‘““ ‘Where have I seen those eyes, that beard 
before ?’’ Bevill wondered, while remembering 
a moment later. 

“It is Sparmann!” he said. ‘‘ Sparmann! 
And he is following either the Comtesse or me 
—or both.” 

After which he went swiftly to the mare 
and made a rapid but thorough inspection of 
her, thereby to discover if she was injured in 
any part; and also looked to sce if the fodder 
remained untampcred with in the manger ; 
while, taking up next the half-emptied bucket, 
he threw the water that remaincd in it away, 
and, going out into the alley, refilled it. 

‘I will stay here until the stables are locked 
for the night,”’ he said, approaching the horse- 
watcher. ‘‘I mistrust that fellow I saw creep 
out from here but a moment ago.” 


CHAPTER Vill. 


- HIS threatens danger,’”’ Bevill thought 
to himself after he had spoken to 


the man in the alley, and had re- 

ceived from him a surly grunt and 
the information that the other was, like him- 
self, a traveller having his own horse in another 
stall. But the ostler did not add the words 
that Bevill had expected to hear—viz., that 
this traveller was, also like himself, a French- 
man. He remembered, however, a moment 
later, that though Sparmann was now un- 
doubtedly a French spy, he was absolutely as 
much a Dutchman as any native of St. Trond, 
and could, consequently, pass easily as a man 
who was voyaging from one part of the Nether- 
lands to another. 

In recollecting this, there came suddenly 
into his mind a thought—an inspiration—a 
reflection that, in such a circumstance lav the 
chance of outwitting, of silencing—though only 
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for a time, yet perhaps for long enough—this 
fellow who, beyond almost all possibility of 
doubt, was here with the view of causing harm 
to him. 

“‘ He is a Hollander,’’ Bevill thought to him- 
self as he stood outside the courtyard of ‘‘ Le 
Prince d’Orange,’’ while undecided as_ to 
whether he should endeavour to sec, or at 
least to communicate with, the Comtesse. ‘‘ A 
Hollander, yet one who is now in the service of 
France, and, consequently, an enemy to all 
things Dutch. If—if—I denounced him to- 
night to some of the burghers of this place, 
to some native magistrate here, as he will 
endeavour to denounce me to some of the 
French who hold the place, it will go hard with 
him. These Dutch may, because they must 
at present, tolerate the French army, but they 
will not tolerate a spy who is their own country- 
manamongst them. Yet howtodoit ? Above 
all, how to do it at once ? Let me reflect.’ 

As he so reflected, however, he was already 
crossing the place, and in a moment was in 
front of the courtyard of “‘ Le Duc de Bra- 
bant,’’ which, although it was similar to that 
of the inn where he had put up, was neverthe- 
less considerably larger than the latter. Halt- 
ing, however, under the archway that led into 
this yard, he saw the great coach of Madame 
de Valorme standing out in the dark, and 
observed that, from some of the lower windows 
of the inn, there st*ll gleamed the rays of a 
lamp or other light, as well as the beams from 
a lanthorn hung on a hook outside the stable 
door. Thus the coach and the baggage on 
the top of it stood clearly out, thin and weakly 
though the rays of light might be, and by their 
aid he was able to perceive other things. 

He saw that Joseph, the coachman, on 
account of whose ill-treatment by the Brabant 
peasants that afternoon he had lodged a bullet 
in the shoulder of one of them, was now strap- 
ping up a valise on the roof of the coach; a 
valise that he divined easily had already been 
used this evening and repacked and closed, 
and then sent down to be put in its place in 
time for the morning’s departure. Near the 
coachman, who now seemed to be entirely 
recovered from his slight injury—which had 
been only prevented by an inch from being 
a fatal one—thcre stood a facchin, or porter of 
the inn, who had evidently brought down the 
valise and was now going away to, in ali 
probability, fetch another. 

*€ Joseph,’”’ Bevill said now to the man as he 
descended from the box on which he had been 
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standing while strapping the valise, ‘‘ Joseph, 
come down. I wish to speak to you on a 
matter of serious concern.” 

Astonished at seeing beneath him the dash- 
ing horseman who, at a critical moment for 
all concerned, had suddenly appeared amongst 
the boors who had attacked his mistress’s 
coach, and—which he did not overlook— 
nearly killed him, Joseph sprang to the ground, 
while doffing the hat he wore and instantly 
commencing a long series of thanks and utter- 
ances of gratitude to Bevill, atl of which he 
had previously uttered many times during the 
continuation of the journey. 

‘““No matter for that,’’ said Bevill, while 
looking round to see that they were out of 
earshot, and remarking that the facchin had 
disappeared. ‘‘I need no more thanks, nor 
have needed any. But, Joseph—your mis- 
tress ? Where is she ? If it may be so, if it 
can be compassed, I must speak with her to- 


night.” 
‘“To-night, monsieur ? Helas/ it is im- 
possible. She has retired; the necessaries 


are all distributed there,’”’ glancing up at the 
roof of the vehicle, ‘‘save one small chest 
that remains in the rooms for use in the morn- 
ing. It is impossible, monsicur,” he repeated. 
‘‘ But,’”’ the man went on, ‘if monsieur has 
anything to confide, if he requires any service 


which one so humble as I can give, monsieur- 


knows where he can obtain it. Monsieur 
punished the ruffans who endeavoured to slay 
me. If one so poor as I can——” 

““ Nay, no matter; yvet—yet—it is of grave 
import. There has happened that which 
thrusts against my hopes of reaching Lidge, 
of reaching that city in company of—almost, 
may I say, in charge of Madame i 

‘‘ What, monsieur, what ?’’ 
claimed in a low voice. ‘‘ Monsieur is in some 
peril ? And he, our preserver a 

‘“‘ Listen,”’ Bevill’ said, thinking it best to 
at once tell this man the worst. ‘‘It may be 
that ere morning I shall no longer be able to 
accompany Madame. La Comtesse on_ her 
road.”’ 

“*QOh, monsieur!’’ Joseph exclaimed. ‘ Oh, 
monsieur ! Monsieur is indeed in some peril. 
What is it, monsieur ? ”’ 

“There is a man now staying at the inn 
where I am, at ‘Le Prince d’Orange,’ who 
knows a secret of mine which may undo me if 
divulged. He is a Dutchman, yet now he 
serves France—our country—as the basest of 
creatures. He is a spy, one employed by 


the man ex- 
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France. What’s that ?”’ Bevill broke off to 
say, hearing a slight noise in the stable close 
by. 

“IT heard nothing, monsieur. Doubtless one 
of the horses moving. It is nothing. Please 
go on, monsieur,.”’ 

“Yet also is he, as I say, an enemy of mine. 
He may denounce me as one having sympathy 
with these Dutch, as one favourable to this 
Grand Alliance. Ha! ’”’ Bevill exclaimed, break- 
ing off again. ‘‘Look! Did’st ? see That 
man who passed outside the entry but now, 
his cloak about him! One with dark, piercing 
eyes and a flash of grey beard showing. That 
is the man. I will follow him, prevent him, 
if possible, from carrying out his intentions 
to-night.” 

‘* And so also will I, monsieur. Let me but 
get my coat and whinyard, and I will be with 
you. But an instant, monsieur. But an 
instant.” 

‘‘ Nay,” Bevill called, even as the man sped 
towards the great wooden Staircase that led 
out of the courtyard up to the balconies outside 
the various floors; ‘‘ nay, stay here, I com- 
mand you. Stay here by your mistress to 
whom your service is due. I necd no assist- 
ance. Itis man to man, as,” he muttered gnmly 
through set teeth, “it was two years ago in 
England.” 

Then, seeing that Joseph had disappeared 
up the stairs, Bevill went swiftly out of the 
courtyard and under the arch into the street. 

But he did not know that, as he did so, another 
man had followed in his footsteps. 

A man who, almost ere he was outside the 
entrance, had softly pushed open the stable door 
and then, after looking round stealthily to 
make sure that he was not observed, had come 
out himself, while thrusting into the folds of 
his coarse shirt something that gleamed for an 
instant in the rays of the lanthorn. 

‘“What was it he said ?”’ this man mut- 
tered to himself in a hoarse, raucous voice. 
“What ? I could not hear all—yet enough. 
A Dutchman! Oneof«s—who has joined these 
accursed French as a spy on us. On us— 
ach! Himmel! On.us, his countrymen. Ha! 
Let me but find him, and he spies no more in 
this world.” 

And now this man was also in the place—the 
deserted place in which glittered but one or 
two oil lamps hung on chains stretched across 
the road, yet which was well lighted now by 
a late risen moon that was in her third quarter 
—a moon that was topping now the pointed, 
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crenellated roofs of the old houses and flooding 
the whole space with its beams. By this light 
the man saw that he was not yet too late. 
He saw the tall form of Bevill turning away 
from the door of ‘‘ Le Prince d’Orange,”’ and 
understood that the man, who had in his hear- 
ing denounced the other as a spy, had been 
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to the last, but the second kept well in view by 
that last ; then suddenly the latter paused. 
He paused, with a muttered imprecation ; 
paused while withdrawing himself into the 
deep, dark stoop of an old house. 
““He has missed him! Missed him! He 
is coming back. The spy has escaped. Ah! 
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"He's mine, the watcher whispered to himself.” 


to see if the latter had entered the inn. He 
saw, too, by looking up the one long street that 
led from the Place, that the denouncer paused 
for a moment and then went swiftly along 
it. Seeing this, he understood, and himself 
followed swiftly, while now and again putting 
his hand in his breast as though to make sure 
of what was hidden there. 

‘He is gone that way,” he muttered, ‘‘ and 
the other knows it. So, too, do I know it now. 
Between us we shall run the fox to ground.” 

Thus they went on: the first man invisible 


ah! the chance is gone. If he has missed him 
how shall I ever find him ? ”’ 

A moment later this watcher started, while 
giving utterance to some sound that was, now, 
neither imprecation nor exclamation, but, in 
truth, a gasp. <A gasp full of astonishment, 
nevertheless ; a gasp that surprise seemed to 
have choked back into his throat. 

For he who was coming back was not the tall, 
handsomely apparelled young man who had 
started forth in pursuit of him whom he had 
denounced as a renegede spy; but, instead, 
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another. An older man, one who held a 
dark cloak across his features from which 
some wisp of a grey beard projected; one 
who, as he came swiftly towards that stoop 
where the man was hidden, looked back and 
back, and back again, and glinted a pair of 
dark eyes up and down the street as though in 
mortal fear. 

‘‘He’s mine,’ the watcher whispered to 
himself. ‘‘ He’s mine. He will spy no more.”’ 

As he so spoke, the man who was returning 
drew near the stoop, his footsteps fell outside 
it. He was before it! 

+ * * bd © 

‘‘How did I miss him? What twist or 
turn did the vagabond take whereby to avoid 
me ?’’ Bevill pondered the next morning, as 
now the soft, roseate hue of the sun suffused 
the skies that, half an hour before, had been 
daffodil and, before that, lit bv the moon. 
For it was four o'clock now, and the daylight 
had dawned on one of the last remaining days 
of May. 

Four o’clock! And Bevill Bracton, after 
he had re-entered his room, disheartened at 
having misse Sparmann, had sat from mid- 
night until now on a chair at a table by the 
window, while sternly refraining from lying 
down for fear that, thereby, he might fall 
asleep and so be trapped by some of the French 
soldiery whom the spy would possibly have 
put on his track. 

He had asked himself the above question 
a dozen, a score, a hundred times during these 
hours. He had muttered again and again, 
‘* How did I miss him ? How lose sight of 
him ?”’ yet was always unable to find an 
answer to the question. 

Also Bevill had asked himself another, a 
more important question which, not only in 
his own mind but in actual fact, remained un- 
answered. Why, since Sparmann had escaped 
him, had he not already been denounced ? 
Why, through the night as it passed away, or in 
the cool coming of the dawn, had he heard no 
tread of provost’s picket, or corporal’s guard, 
coming down the street to the inn to arrest 
him ? Yet his ancient enemy had but to warn 
them that here, in ‘‘ Le Prince d’Orange,’’ was 
an Englishman on whom would be found a 
Frenchman’s passport, the passport of a sec- 
retary of the French Embassy in London, for 
his doom to be swift and sure. A_ hurried 
examination, a still more hurried trial, and— 
a platoon of soldiers! That was all. 

Yet nothing had come during these hours of 
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the passing night. Nothing had disturbed 
the watcher and listener at that table by 
the window, nothing had caused him to even 
glance towards his unsheathed sword as it lay 
on the undisturbed bed, nothing to cause his 
hand to advance one inch towards the pistols 
placed on a chair by his side. A dog barking, 
some labourers going forth to their toil, the 
striking of the hours by the church clock ; but 
nothing more. And now the day was come and 
he was still free and unsought for. 

‘Even had I been sought for it may be that I 
might have escaped from out the town at break 
of day,’’ Bevill mused now ; “ but what of her 
opposite ? What of the woman who depends 
on me and my succour if needed—the woman 
who, knowing that I am no Frenchman and 
am, since all the world is against France or 
I-rance’s king, doubtless her enemy, does not 
betray mine? Might have escaped? No! I 
could not have done that.” 

“Why,” he continued, still reflecting, “ has 
that man held his peace ? Does he doubt that 
he may be mistaken, that Iam not his old enemy 
and victor; or does he fear that, as he might 
betray me to his new masters, so might I find 
opportunity to betray him to his old ones, to 
his countrymen ? In truth, it may be so.” 

The little town was waking up to the work 
of the day by this time. Windows were being 
thrown open to the ravs of the bright morning 
sun. Away, outside the town, the bugles and 
trumpets’ of those who held the place in sub- 
jection could be heard, and, a moment later, 
Bevill saw Jeanne thrust aside the shutters of 
the rooms of the first floor of the “‘ Duc de 
Brabant.”’ 

‘“‘T had best make my way across,” Bevill 
mused, as now he refreshed himself with some 
hearty ablutions and made the usual toilet of 
travellers of that day. ‘‘It seems that I am 
to be unmolested for the present. Therefore 
will I start at once, and the sooner the better ! 
leaving word that, as near as may be, I will 
await the coach of Madame la Comtesse beyond 
the town.”’ 

Thrusting, therefore, his sword into his 
belt, and his pistols into his deep pockets, 
he threw open the door of the room and went 
out into the passage. As he did so, however, 
he saw the sun streaming through the open 
door of another bedroom farther down, and 
heard voices proceeding from inside the room. 

“Not in all night !’’ he heard one voice say, 
while recognising it as that of the landlady. 
“Not in all night! And he a man of years! 
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Surely he is not a wastrel and a roysterer ? It 
may be so, since he says he is a Frenchman, 
though he has not the air thereof. Perhaps 
he has been carousing with their dissolute sol- 
diery. Or—ach /—if he should have ridden 
off without payment. Ach / 'tis like enough!”’ 

‘““ His horse is in the stable,’’ another voice, 
that of an ancient femme de chambre, replied. 
“‘ He has not done that. Yet, all the same, ’tis 
strange. Ja Wohl, it is strange.”’ 

“It must be him of whom they speak,” 
Bevill thought to himself, as now he passed 
the door, and, giving ‘‘ good-day’”’ to the 
women within the room, went down the stairs 
and out into the street, after which he crossed 
the place to the ‘‘ Duc de Brabant.” 

The coach of the Comtesse de Valorme was 
as he had seen it last night. At present there 
was no sign of departure ; the horses had not 
yet been brought from the stable, and none 
of madame’s servants were about. In the 
courtyard, however, the stableman and facchins 
were sluicing the whole place with buckets of 
water and brushing and mopping the stones, 
amongst them being the one who had brought 
down the valises to Joseph overnight. 

Calling this man towards him with the in- 
tention of asking him to bring Jeanne or Joseph 
down for a moment, so that he might leave a 
message for the Comtesse, he observed that he 
had a huge bruise on his face, one that was 
almost raw, and bled slightly. 

“You have hurt yourself,’”” Bevill said kindly 
to the fellow, after he had asked him to do his 
behest ; and after, also, putting a piece of 
silver in his hand. ‘‘ You would do well to 
put some styptic to your face.”’ 

“’Tis nothing, mynheer, nothing,” the man 
muttered, as he pocketed the silver. ‘‘ The 
lights were out as I went to my bed last night. 
The passages in this old house are dark as a 
pocket. It is nothing. I fell and bruised my- 
self."". After which he went away to summon 
one of the servants of her whom he called 
** Matame la Gomdesse.” 

A moment later Joseph appeared on the 
scene, and, ere Bevill could bid him inform 
Madame de Valorme that he thought it best 
to proceed past the barrier and out of the town 
at once, the coachman exclaimed : 


»» 


“And the enemy of monsieur ? The spy! 
What of him ?” 
“IT lost him,” Bevill replied. ‘‘ He evaded 


me.” 
“And evidently he has not betrayed mon- 
sieur ?” 
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“Evidently. It may be, Joseph, he sup- 
posed that in betraying me I might in 
return have betrayed him, if not to his 
new friends, at least to his old. Now, Joseph, 
I go. Present my respects to madame and 
say that a mile farther on the road to 
Liege I will await her coming.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


MONTH before Bevill Bracton had 
N set out on the task of endeavouring 
in some way to assist Sylvia Thorne 
in quitting Liége, and, should Provi- 
dence prove favourable, of enabling her to 
return to England under his charge, the 
whole of what was termed, comprehensively, 
Flanders was filled with various bodies of 
troops that were drawn from almost all the 
countries of Western and, consequently, civi- 
lised Europe. 

Used—as this great combination of various 
states had long been called—as ‘‘ The Great 
Barrier '’—1.e., the barrier between the aggres- 
sions of France and the safety of the Nether- 
lands, it was, therefore, now filled with the above- 
named troops of the contending nations. To 
the most northern portion of it—from Antwerp 
on the west to Cologne on the east, and then 
downward to Kaisersworth and Bonn—the 
French held possession under the ostensible 
command of the royal Duke of Burgundy, 
but actually under the command of the Maréchal 
de Boufflers, styled the second in command. 
With these were the troops of Spain under 
the command of Le Marquis de Bedmar. Other 
marshals and generals, such as Tallard (who 
was afterwards to lose the battle of Blen- 
heim) and De Chamarande held high command 
under them. 

The English and Dutch troops, many of the 
former of which had never been withdrawn 
since the Peace of Ryswick, made during the 
reign of William III., still held and garrisoned 
the more northern portions of the Flanders 
barricr. Of these, the principal commanders 
were, until Marlborough was appointed by the 
English and Dutch Governments Captain- 
Gencral of the whole army of the Grand 
Alliance, Ginkell, Earl of Athlone, who was a 
Dutchman, and Coehoorn, who was another. 
Of towns and villages and outposts which the 
allied troops held at this time, Maestricht, a 
few miles north of Li¢ge, was the principal ; 
but rapidly, after the arrival of the Earl of 
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Marlborough, many more were, one after the 
other, to fall into our hands. 

By the time, however, that Bevill Bracton 
had reached Flanders, not only were continu- 
ous sieges and encounters taking place, but 
also continuous marchings and counter-march- 
ings and deployings of troops. The ground 
which one week had been occupied and held 
by the French would, the next, be occupied by 
English or Dutch, Austrian or Hanoverian 
troops ; Austria, which was the rival claimant 
to the throne of Spain, being the only Catholic 
country in the Alliance. Had her claims not 
been recognised and used as the pivot on which 
revolved the determination of the other Powers 
to break down, once and for all, the arrogant 
assumption of the King of France, she would 
never have been admitted as partner in this 
great alliance of Protestant princes. She was, 
however, the foundation stone of the great 
fabric, and could not be omitted. 

The land, therefore, which formed par. of 
the eastern portion of Brabant, as well as the 
whole of Limburg, the Electorate of Cologne, 
and the Bishopric of Li¢ge, was at this time 
the scene of skirmishes, of attacks, and general 
hostilitics that occurred almost daily; but, 
since these never attained to the dignity of a 
battle, they have gone unrecorded even in the 
most dry-as-dust of military annals. Indeed, 
they were frequently bloodless and often un- 
important, the occasional hanging of a spy, 
or supposed spy, on one side or the other, or 
the detention of a person who could give no 
satisfactory account of himself, being un- 
worthy of notice by any chronicler, even if any 
chronicler ever heard of the incidents—which 
is probably doubtful. 


Almost directly St. Trond was quitted, the 
great Cologne road parted, as it still parts; 
the northern arm passing through Looz to 
Maestricht and the southern running straight to 
Liége by Waremme, only to reunite later out- 
side Liége. 

At this bifurcation Bevill Bracton, drawing 
up his horse, paused beneath some trees and 
determined to await the coming of the Com- 
tesse de Valorme. 

It was still quite early, and, since he had 
been subjected to no delay at the gate, his 
passport having merely been glanced at by 
the soldier stationed there (perhaps because 
of the excellent French he spoke, which was 
a great deal better than that of the man, who 
belonged to the Régiment de Perche from the 
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far south of France) he knew that there was 
no likelihood of the Comtesse appearing yet. 
Therefore he rode on a few hundred paces 
farther towards where he had observed a sign- 
board swinging from the branch of a tree, and 
decided that he would wait here for her arrival. 
Also, he had not yet broken his fast, and 
determined that now would be a good oppor- 
tunity for doing so. 

As he came within twenty or thirty yards of 
the signboard, which bore a heart painted on 
it—the emblem resembling more a heart painted 
on a card than that which is a portion of the 
human frame—and had beneath it, in Dutch, 
the words, ‘The Kindly Heart,’’? he was 
astonished at hearing a voice call out “‘ Halt !’’ 
Yet he was not so astonished at hearing the 
word, which is very similar in most languages, 
as in hearing the voice that uttered that word, 
since, undoubtedly, it was the voice of an 
Englishman. 

Turning in the direction whence the sound 
came, Bevill did not see any person whatever. 
But what he did see was the short, squat, un- 
browned barrel of a musquetoon projecting 
through the interstices of a quickset hedge 
and covering him. A moment later the voice 
of the invisible owner of it repeated : 

“Halt, will you, or shall I put a plum into 
you ?”’ 

In absolute fact, Bevill had halted at the 
first injunction; but, on hearing the above 
words delivered in a most unmistakably 
English tone of voice, he said: 

‘“My friend, you will pay me no such com- 
pliment as that. Since we happen to be 
countrymen——”’ 

‘‘Countrymen!” the voice exclaimed now, 
‘‘ And so I think, in truth, we must be. Yet, 
countryman, are you mad? Have you es- 
caped out of some Dutch Bedlam to be roaming 
about here alone ? ”’ 

‘No more mad than you who cry out to 
one who may be a Frenchman to halt. Come 
out of that hedge and let me see you. What 
regiment are you of ?”’ 

‘What regiment ? The Tangier Horse—the 
Royal Dragoons, as we are now called.* What 
matters the name so long as the fruit is good!”’ 
the speaker said, as now he came out of a little 
wicket gate in the hedge and advanced toward 
where Bevill sat his horse. As he did so, 
however, he still held his musquetoon in such 
a manner that he could have fired its charge 
into the other’s body at any instant. 

* Now the Ist (Royal) Dragoons. 
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‘What are you doing here?” the latter 
asked, while recognising by the man’s accoutre- 
ments and banderole that he was undoubtedly 
that which he stated himself to be. “Is,” 
he continued, ‘“‘ your regiment near here ? 
Or any portion of our army? If not, you 
must be mad to betray yourself to one who 
might belong to the present controllers of all 
this neighbourhood.”’ 

‘“‘That,’’ the trooper replied respectfully, 
since he saw that he had a gentleman to deal 
with, and one who, though he wore no signs of 
being an officer, might very well be one, “ you 
had best ask my captain and the lheutenant. 
They are breaking their fast in the inn.” 

“Your captain and lieutenant ?~ Great 
heavens! Almost might I ask if they too, if 
all of you, are demented. Here, in this place, 
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surrounded on all sides, garrisoned everywhere, 
by the enemy!” 

“* They are as like, sir, to go harmless as you. 
And we have a picket near. The enemy cannot 
get near us without our being warned in time 
to escape. We are spying out the land.” 

““ Lead me to the officers,’’ Bevill said. 

Upon which the tré6oper motioned to him to 
dismount and leave his horse and follow him 
through the little orchard, out of which he 
had descended to the road. ‘ They are,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ at the back of the house.’’ While, as he 
did so, he repeated himself and said, ‘‘ We 
are spying out the land, but wish no one to 
spy on us.” 

A burst of low, suppressed laughter reached 
Bevill’s ears as now, after tying La Rose's 
reins to a stake in the quick-set hedge, he 


‘**He is no Frenchman,’ Bevill answered for himself.” 
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drew near to the spot where the man had said 
the officers were. A burst of laughter, sud- 
denly hushed by one who formed the group, 


as he said, ‘‘ Silence! Silence! Here comes 
some stranger. If ‘tis a Frenchman by 
chance——”’ 


“He will not be a Frenchman or any other 
man long, unless he is of us.”’ 

‘“He is no Frenchman,’ Bevill answered 
for himself as he reached the grass plot, on 
which several officers sat round a table, and 
while taking off his hat in salutation as he 
did so; ‘but, instead, an Englishman. One 
who was once an officer of cavalry like your- 
selves, and hopes to be one again ere long.” 

‘“One who was an ofhcer and hopes to be 
one again! One who was/ Pray sir, of what 
regiment ?’”’ the older of the group asked. 

‘“Of the Cuirassiers. By name, Bevill 
Bracton.”’ 

“ Bevill Bracton ? You are Bevill Bracton ? 
The man who trounced that insolent Dutch- 
man for traducing our calling ? The man 
who was broken for doing so ?”’ And the 
speaker held out his hand. 

‘““The same. Yet one who is not yet quit 
of him. He is now a spy in the pay of the 
French, and at Antwerp he almost betrayed 
me, and so again last night at St. Trond.” 

‘‘ And this time you killed him ? ” 

‘“No. He disappeared. Something doubt- 
less befell him—though not at my hands—since 
I passed safely out of the town half an hour 
ago.”’ 

After which, since Bevill’s exploit of nearly 
killing Sparmann for his insolence more than 
two years ago had brought him into consider- 
able notoriety (of an enviable character) with 
the whole of the army, while the harshness of 
the unpopular William of Orange in removing 
him from it had been very adversely commented 
on, these men, thrown so curiously together, 
‘-egan to discuss their affairs. 

“Yet,” said Bevill, as they commenced to 
.tlk, ‘‘ I pray you let your corporal keep watch 
and ward over the road leading from St. Trond 
past here. From out of the town will come cre 
long a travelling coach containing a lady and 
her servants——” 

‘*“What ? Are English ladies travelling here, 
too, at such a time as this ? And have you 
become a squire of dames ? Pray, who can 
the daring lady be ?”’ 

‘‘ The lady is not English ! ’’ 

** Oh, I protest! Surely, much as we are 
grappled to these good Hollanders, thcre is 
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no need for a British officer, as you have been 
and will be again, to become a knight errant to 
their comely womankind.” 

‘“ Nay. To be brief, the lady is a French- 
woman. Ah! I beseech you,” Bevill con- 
tinued, ‘‘do not misunderstand me.” 

‘““"Tis very strange !”’ 

“’Tis very simple. Listen, gentlemen. I 
go to help a young lady, a ward of my Lord 
Peterborough’s——’”’ 

“What! A ward of Mordanto’s!’’ the cap- 
tain exclaimed, with a laugh. ‘ The knight- 
errant par excellence /”’ 

“The very same. Heis my cousin—or, rather, 
I should say in all respect that Iam his. I go 
to help this young lady to leave Liége in 
safety, and to escort her first to the English 
lines, and afterwards, if I can compass it, to 
England.” 

“She must be the only English lady there 
now. For very sure, if you get into Liége you 
will also be the only Englishman in it.” 

“It may be so—fora time. Yet, for certain, 
Li¢ge must fall to us ere long. It is a place to 
be possessed of.’’ 


“But the Frenchwoman!” one of the 
younger officers exclaimed. ‘‘ The French- 
woman ?” 


‘‘She is a wayside companion—one whom I 
came to know at an inn we both sojourned at. 
A widow, grave, serious, and withal somewhat 
young. Aserious-minded woman. Some slight 
assistance I rendered her on the road ’twixt 
Louvain and that place,’”’ nodding towards St. 
Trond, ‘‘ and since then I ride as her escort. 
Yet, in solemn truth, my mind is teased ; for, 
French though she is beyond all doubt, and 
deemed me to be the same at first——”’ 

“At first! And now ?” 

‘Now she has discovered by some tone or 
trick of accent—I having the French well 
enough in ordinary since my father, Sir George 
Bracton, dwelt in Paris, and I was brought up 
and schooled there—that I am none. Yet, it 
may be, she knows not that Iam Enghsh ; but 
-till—but still she has asked me if I know of 
the movements of my lords Athlone and 
Marlborough. If I can tell her when our army 
will draw near to Li¢ge, when it will come, 
where it is now——’”’ 

“Tell her nothing,’ the captain said dcci- 
sively. ‘‘ She is a spy.” 

“No; she is no spy, I will be sworn. The 
cunning of spies harbours not behind such clear 
eyes or so honest a face as hers. If she is 
aught she should not be, and still I almost re- 
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proach myself for dreaming of such a thing, 
she is a woman who by some injustice, some 
wickedness done to her, is false to her own 
country, to France. Listen, gentlemen. This 
woman, the Comtesse de Valorme, desires one 
thing above all.’’ 

‘What is it ?’”’ everyone of the dragoons 
asked in the same breath. 

‘To be brought to Marlborough or Athlone 
as soon as may be. How, then, shall she 
be a spy on us ?”’ 

‘‘ Upon a pretext to see one of these generals, 
upon seeing them, she might discover much,” 
the lieutenant said; ‘“‘ yet she is but a sorry 
fool if she dreams of speaking with either of them 
or learning aught. Bah! Athlone—Ginkcll— 
would offer her a glass of his native schnapps, 
bow before her with heavy, stolid grace, call 


her, ‘Zhéere Matam la Gondesse,’ and tell 
her nothing. While as for my Lord Marl- 
borough ‘i 


“Ay, my Lord Marlborough!’ Bevill said. 
** Marlborough ! ” 

“He would receive her with infinite grace. 
Doubtless, he would kiss her hand with the 
most engaging look on his handsome face. 
Also, he would let her think that he esteemed 
himself well fortuned in being able to place 
himself and all the army at her disposal, and 
—he also would do nothing. A man with the 
swectest disposition in all the world, one bred 
a courtier from his youth, one who has ‘been 
a French soldier himself, who knows France 
as Other Englishmen know their native hamlet, 
will not be hoodwinked by any scheming French- 
woman.” 

“‘ She is no schemer, or, if she is, it is against 
her own land,’’ Bevill exclaimed. ‘‘Oh! if 
I knew, if I could divine what reason there 
may be for any French, in such times as these, 
to look to the English for help and support! 
Gentlemen, you have been long on this foreign 
service. Have you heard no word? Can any 
French, any portion of France, be hoping for 
help from us against their own selves ? ”’ 

But the officers could tell him nothing. 
Thev had, indeed, been abroad some time, 
but that time had been passed only in the 
Netherlands. They did not know—it was im- 
possible they should know—.hat far away in 
the South, whose shores and golden sands 
were laved by the soft waters of the Mediter- 
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ranean, things were being done that were turn- 
ing honest, faithful subjects into rebels. They 
did not know that homes were being ren- 
dered desolate, children made orphans, and 
parents childless ; that the nobles were escap- 
ing, where possible, to other lands ; that the 
working classes were being succoured in Clerken- 
well and Spitalfields, beneath the Swiss snows 
and on the burning shores of Africa. Therefore, 
they could neither think nor dream of what 
might be the cause—if there were any such !— 
which could make this woman of the French 
aristocracy false to France. 

But now the trooper came back to where 
they sat with Bevill, and stated that a great 
travelling coach was coming slowly along, 
it having evidently issued from out St. Trond, 
which lay round a bend of the road. Upon 
which Bevill, wishing them a hasty farewell 
and exchanging swift handshakes with them, 
mounted La Kose. 

“God speed!” they all cried out to him. 
‘God speed’ and ‘“ Fortune de la guerre!” 
while the youngest exclaimed, in_ boyish 
enthusiasm, “If you creep into Liége and 
cannot find your way forth again, keep ever 
a brave heart. Wc shall be near; we, or some 
of us, will have you out.” 

“And, 'ware les beaux yeux of Madame la 
Comtesse,”’ the captain called. 

“And those of the ward of my Lord Peter- 
borough,” said the heutenant. 

‘‘“ There is more danger,’ ’’ cried the youngest, 
misquoting, “‘‘in one look of theirs than 
twenty of our foemen’s swords,’ as Betterton 
says as Romeo.” 


‘So, monsieur le Mousquetaire—monsteur 
mon cousin, Le Blond,’’ the Comtesse with em- 
phasis said, as now Bevill rode back to the 
carriage and took up his usual position by the 
window, ‘‘ you can speak English when you 
desire.” 

‘‘Yes, madame, when I desire. I hope the 
sound of that tongue is not offensive to 
madame.” 

‘An Englishman,” the Comtesse replied, 
her calm, clear eyes upon him, “ should ever 
speak the tongue he loves best—even as a 
valiant knight is ever knightly, no matter 
what his land may be.” 

[END OF CHAPTER NINE] 
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THE BARBER WHO KEPT ON SHAVING. 


A LESSON FOR CREDULOUS AND COCKSURE CRITICS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. 


Arthur Finlayson, 


Vicar of Ston Easton. 


“A porter asked for a brief 


conversation.” 


WAS waiting at a rail- 
way station near a 
bookstall, when a 
porter accosted me 
and asked for a brief 
conversation. Point- 
ing to the bookstall, 
he mentioned a cer- 
tain paper which has 

gained notoricty through its recent attacks on 

Christianity. He spoke with pain of some 

offensive remarks, and said such ‘“‘soap- 

bubbles ”’ did not affect his religion, but they 

did harm to “our younger men.’’ He was 

anxious that some effort should be made to 

meet these slashing attacks and answer them 
in their own language and style, which, indeed, 


he said it would be easy to do. I was able to 
reassure him, and to recommend him some 
books, and he was grateful. But a railway 
station docs not allow of a quiet, thoughtful, 
and sustained discussion, and as I listened to 
him I endeavoured to take up briefly some 
points he mentioned. It occurs to me that our 
interview may be helpful to others, so I simply 
run over some points that occurred to me at 
the time. 

‘Do you remember,”’ said I, “‘ the story of 
the barber who kept on shaving ?”’ He did 
not; so I told him: ‘* While a barber was 
shaving a customer, one of the men who was 
waiting his turn suddenly entered on a course 
of natural history, and speedily showed that his 
volubility outran his judgment. Pointing toan 
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owl perched in a corner of the room, he said : 
‘Who stuffed it ? The man that stuffed that 
bird could never have seen a live owl. Nobody 
ever saw a bird in such an attitude as that!’ 
The barber went on shaving. ‘ Its head is out of 
all possible position,’ continued the critic. 
And the barber went on shaving. ‘‘ Why, he’s 
actually pulled the wing feathers out of shape!’ 
At this moment the bird slowly hopped off its 
perch, moving silently toanother position. But 
the barber kept on shaving.’’ My railway com- 
panion laughed. I said, ‘* You know Christi- 
anity is true because you have inwardly felt 
its power in your life. And when you hear 
cocksure and credulous critics inveighing 
against it, you may very well remember the 
story of the barber who kept on shaving.”’ Of 
course, I pointed out to him that his happy 
experience was no proof to a man who was a 
stranger tosuch feelings. But as, at the request 
ot a friend, I had been reading the attacks of 
which he complained, I was able to quote some 
tit-bits : 

This champion of free thought speaks of a 
‘superstitious belief in prayer,’’ and he confi- 
dently tells us: ‘‘ For myself I never pray, and 
never feel the need of prayer.”’ Just so. For 
the word prayer, substitute the word ‘ wash,”’ 
and his sentence will read: ‘ For myself I 
never wash, and never feel the need of 
washing.’’ What would you say to such a 
man? This sort of utterance reminds one of 
the confident critic of the owl and the sensible 
barber who kept on shaving. My friend smiled, 
and said he would remember and profit by 
the story. 

This sapient critic tells us that the Bible is 
‘rapidly tottering to its grave.’’ Now, in a 
moment of madness, Voltaire, who died 
A.D. 1778, ventured on the foolish prophecy : 
‘*In a hundred years the Bible will be a book 
only to be known and derided as an imposture.”’ 
The hundred years have passed away. The 
writings of Voltaire are practically forgotten ; 
the printing press which printed his infidel 
books has been used to print many thousand 
copies of the Scriptures, and the circulation of 
the Bible is to-day greater than ever. As I 
was just returning from preaching a sermon for 
the Bible Society, I was able to give him some 
official figures: ‘‘ Thecirculation of a hundred 
thousand copies of a popular novel is considered 
phenomenal ; but the Bible Society has ordered 
in a single order 400,000 copies of one edition 
of the Bible from the Oxford Press, and the 
magnitude of such an order causes no heart 
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fluttering in either their staff or ours. The 
work is done swiftly and quietly. The Bible is 
not only popular in spite of opposition, but 
its popularity is growing. At the end of the 
first twenty-five years of the Bible Society’s 
work, the Society sent out one volume on an 
average in every seventy seconds ; at the end 
of fifty years’ work, one volume in twenty-three 
seconds ; at the end of seventy-five years’ work, 
one volume in nine seconds, and at the end of 
100 years’ work, one volume in every five 
seconds. During the past fifty years the 
circulation by this one Society has been grow- 
ing steadily at the average rate of 90,000 vol- 
umes per annum. During last year alone the 
Society circulated as many volumes of Scripture 
as in the first twenty-five years of its history. 
These figures—given by the Rev. J. H. Ritson, 
one of the secretaries of the Bible Society—do 
not take into account the growing circulations 
of smaller societies and of the trade. If figures 
of circulation be taken as a test, the Bible is 
being more widely read in this country and on 
the Continent of Europe than ever before. In 
Germany the circulation in 1889 was 314,107 ; 
In 1900, 346,805 ; In 1901, 358,767 ; in 1902, 
402,985. A Book which has passed through an 
ordeal of criticism unparalleled in the history of 
literature, which has survived all the storms 
and vicissitudes of the centuries, and at the 
end of them multiplies itself withever-increasing 
acceleration, is the ‘‘ Book for all time.’’ I 
turned to the porter, whose face was radiant 
with intelligent interest, and said, ‘‘ Whenyou 
hear this critic quoted as saying the Bible is 
‘rapidly tottering to its grave,’ remember this, 
and don’t forget the self-confident critic of the 
live owl or the barber who kept on shaving.”’ 
The incredulous are the most credulous. 
There are difficulties with the Bible, but there 
are tenfold more withoutit. By its power over 
the hearts and lives of men, by its survival of 
all other books, it proves itself the fittest. Then, 
with an eye on the younger men in the porters’ 
room, I repeated an anecdote: A visitor in 
Fiji one day ridiculed Bible reading, when a 
native Christian took him to task. He said, in 
effect: ‘‘ Sir, you owe it to that Book that your 
brains have not been beaten out on a stone and 
your body cooked in an oven. If it were not 
for the Bible you would not be where you are ; 
you would long ago have passed down our 
throats.’?’ And I gave him briefly the testimony 
of Darwin, the famous naturalist, who said of 
Patagonia, formerly ‘‘the centre of the land 
of cannibalism, murder, and all atrocious 
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crimes:” ‘‘ The lesson of the missionary is the 
enchanter’s wand.” It was no magic wand, 
but the simple story of Redeeming Love as told 
in the Gospel, applied by the Holy Spirit of 
God, which cleansed, changed, and consecrated 
the hearts and lives of the degraded natives, 
and wrung these words from Darwin. 


The Holy Spirit with His gentle and sancti- 
fying influence breathes upon the heart, sub- 
duing its enmity, humbling its pride, removing 
its unbelief, sanctifying its affections, opening 
men’s eyes, turning them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith that is in Christ Jesus. He makes 
slaves into sons, captives into conquerors, 
sinners into saints. 

Seeing my eye on the signal box, my com- 
panion hastened to assure me that my train 
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would not be in yet, so I used the old and 
simple illustration of the three kinds of 
evidence—historical, internal, experimental. 
«Suppose you want some phosphorus; you 
send a boy in whom you have confidence to a 
chemist’s shop to buy some ; he duly returns 
with a little packet, which he tells you the 


“*Who stuffed it?’” 


chemist gave him as phosphorus and a receipted 
bill for the same. This is the historical evi- 
dence. You open the packet and examine: it 
looks like phosphorus ; its colour, consistence, 
and form all agree ; you smell it and say ‘ This 
is phosphorus.’ This is the internal evidence. 
Have you still any doubt ? You test it, set it 
alight ; it burns witha bright and vivid flame. 
This is the experimental evidence. Now it is 
conceivable that someone may throw doubts 
on your messenger's honesty or on the chemist’s 
wisdom or capacity. He says: ‘ That is not 
phosphorus ; your boy has deceived you, Or 
your chemist was mistaken,’ or he may Say, 
‘This does not look exactly like phosphorus ; 
it is too dark or too hard.’’ And so he might 
impugn the historical or the internal evidence. 
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What would you do ?”’ With a knowing smile 
the porter replied: “I should remember the 
critic and the owl and the barber who went on 
shaving.”’ ‘ Precisely. But if you said anything 
what would you say ?” “‘ Sir, there can be no 
doubt ; see how it burns!’’ When a man has 
felt in his own heart and life the power of 
Christianity he has the best of all evidence. 
“He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself ’’ (1 John v. 10). He 
believes before he has that witness, and it 1s 
only as a believer that he obtains it. The basis 
of faith is the testimony of God concerning His 
Son. One ounce of “It is written,’’ gives more 
confidence than a ton of feeling. Our senses 
may deceive, but God cannot deceive nor does 
He change. You cannot have any inner 
witness to the power of the precious Blood of 
Christ till first of all you receive Him by faith. 
“To as many as received Him to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on His name.’’ But the 
reception must come first. There must be 
faith going before, and then the witness will 
follow after. You cannot have this witness 
apart from faith, because the Holy Spirit never 
sets His seal to a blank sheet of paper. There 
must be first of all the writing of faith upon 
the heart, and then the Spirit of God puts His 
attesting seal thereto. We must surrender 
ourselves by a definite and dcliberate act of 
the heart and will to Christ, receiving Him as our 
Substitute and sin-bearer, as our Teacher and 
Divine example, as our Lord and Master. And 
when we believe first on the naked Word of God 
we find that the witness flows naturally into 
the heart. I believe that many a child of God 
has plenty of witness in his own soul, but he 
has not the wisdom to perceive it, or, through 
ignorance or carelessness, he does not collect 
it and refresh himself with it. I turned to my 
friend and said, ‘‘ Thank God for the witness He 
gives you, and live in the strength of it. Your 
duty is to mind the train ; mine is to train the 
mind ; but now we must both mind the train, 
and in the performance of duty you will often 
train the mind. Practise Christianity and you 
will prove it.’’ That is for us all a simple way 
to find the truth of our religion. 

A gentleman who gave two munificent sums 
of moncy, at first (anonymously) as much as 
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£100,000, and subsequently £25,000, to a 
splendid scheme of public philanthropy, was 
my guest for a week. In his presence there 
could be no doubt of the power and charm of a 
living Christianity. One day I asked him 
casually: ‘“‘ What do you consider the best 
evidence, tersely put, of the truth of Christi- 
anity ?’’ He looked thoughtful for a moment 
or two, and then with his large, luminous eyes 
beaming from his benevolent face, answered : 


“A man of subtle reasoning 
Asked a peasant if he knew 
The evidence by which he proved 

The Bible to be true ; 
The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear; 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And simply answered ‘ Here.’ ”? 


I copied these lines into my Bible. Thou- 
sands who are no scholars rejoice in such ex- 
perimental evidence. There are multitudes of 
men and women engaged in the lowliest toil 
and the commonest avocations of life who see 
One whom others see not. Amid the sights 
and sounds of this world’s busy life they hear 
One whom others hear not. They walk along 
earth’s rugged pathway with feelings in unison 
with saints and angels in heaven above, delight- 
ing in God, calling upon His Name, and 
strengthened by the joy of covenant blessings 
which flow to them in and through Christ Jesus. 
And all because, having come to Christ for 
pardon of sin, for peace of conscience, for 
power to overcome sin, they are to-day earnestly 
striving by His grace to follow Him. The soul 
of all improvement is the improvement of the 


soul. The secret of religion is religion in 
secret. Prayer in private gives power in 
public. In things physical and spiritual, life 


is the cause of organisation, not organisation 
the cause of life. Do not expect fruit where 
there is no root. Do not expect communion 
where there is no union. Do not expect power 
in God until you have peace with God. But 
where there is peace there may be power; if 
you have the root look for the fruit ; if you 
have union expect communion. A child who 
has not learned simple addition cannot under- 
stand the mysteries of Algebra. The believing 
and not the doubting spirit is the guide to 
truth. 
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BY A.B. RQMNESD: 


A Compiete Story. 


PISS RUTH HAZEL sat with 
folded hands at her own 
porch door, enjoying one 
of those moments of 
“sweet and retired con- 
tent’’ which so_ rarely 
come to mortals. At her 
teet lay an old sheep dog, 
his nose resting on his 
outstretched paws. 

The quiet joyousness of that autumn evening 
harmonised precisely with her mood. 

Indoors and out of doors everything was in 
order ; indeed, she could not have sat there 
had it been otherwise. 

Her gaze wandered over the garden, brilliant 
with flowers, to the long rows of hives standing 
in front of the gaudy hollyhocks. She was very 
fond of her toiling hosts of golden belted 
honey gatherers, and allowed her taste for them 
full scope, for they were profitable. They 
would not have been there had they been other- 
wise, for Miss Hazel allowed no inmate to 
remain twenty-four hours on her farm unless, 
as she expressed it, ‘‘it was worth its salt.”’ 

There was, however, an exception to this 
rule, and this was the old white horse grazing 
down in the meadow by the stream. He had 
been her father’s favourite, and therefore he now 
lived an honoured pensioner after twenty years’ 
honest toil. 

There was scarcely a breath of air, and 
hardly a sound, except when Miss Hazel’s 
ten cows lowed now and again, as they moved 
up the lane to the yard, or when the fan-tailed 
pigeons cooed drowsily on the red-tiled roof. 

A distant sheep-dog barked. Still Miss 
Hazel sat there, with her eyes fixed on an open- 
ing between the poplar trees, through which 
could be seen the road leading from the railway 
station. 


Miss Hazel was nearly twenty-eight years of 
age. Her face was healthy, sunburnt, and 
thoroughly good-looking, but not pretty. She 
never had had time, like other girls, to indulge 
n ‘‘ the food of fools—vanity.’’ Her eyes were 
grey, looking out on the world shrewdly, good- 
temperedly, and with simple integrity. 

She wore this evening her best skirt of navy 
blue serge, cut short all round, a tresh pink 
print blouse, and a shady hat trimmed with 
black ribbon. 

On her left hand was a ring made of five little 
emeralds surrounding a tiny diamond. This 
had been given her five years before by Robert 
Ridge, the man she was engaged to marry as 
soon as she had cleared off the mortgage on 
the farm, and had educated her younger sister 
so as to enable her to carn her own living as 
a governess. 

This evening Miss Hazel sat with a heart 
full of thankfulness for the goodness which 
had helped her to accomplish her heart’s 
desire. All debts were paid, the farm was 
flourishing, her marriage was to take place 
very soon, and her sister was returning from 
Germany after a four years’ absence, “‘ finished.”’ 
Miss Hazell’s heart swelled with pride at the 
thought of her sister’s long list of accomplish- 
ments. 

‘“‘ Bridget ! they ought to be here by this 
time,’’ she called to somcone heard moving 
about inside. 

A red-checked face, surmounted by a mob 
cap, with a large lilac bow, appeared at the 
lattice window. 

‘‘ It’s only just gone six. I’m after hearin’ 
the chapel bell ringin’. You must be hungry, 
Miss Ruth, sittin’ there waitin’ for your tea so 
long. Will you take ‘a hen’s noseful’ of the 
cake jist t’ sce if it eats as well as it looks ? ”’ 

“Oh! there they are, there they are !’’ cried 
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Miss Hazel, rising excitedly and pointing to 
the distant glimpse of the road. ‘I'll run 
down to the gate to meet them.” 

‘‘ An’ I'll be takin’ the griddle bread off the 
fire!’’ cried Bridget, disappearing from the 
window. 

Miss Hazel walked down to the gate and 
opened it wide. In the distance came steadily 
trotting her brown mare, driven by Robert 
Ridge, who had gone to meet her sister at the 
station. 

Miss Hazel’s colour heightened ; her heart 
beat quite fast. She was exceedingly glad to 
have her sister home once more. Somehow 
suddenly she realised that her lite had been a 
very lonely one. How empty, how indescrib- 
ably dreary she would be without those two 
loved ones ! 

As though guessing her thoughts, Shepp 
thrust his nose against his mistress’s hand, 
and she patted his head absent-mindedly. 

The trap was now quite close. She saw with 
a curious mixture of surprise, pleasure, and 
embarrassment the wonderful change four 
years had made in her sister. Nora had gone 
away a rosy-cheeked child of fourteen, awk- 
ward and bashful. She returned changed be- 
yond recognition. 

She was startlingly pretty in a second-rate 
style. She had masscs of fair hair, very much 
waved and curled, brilliant pink and white 
colouring, fine eyes like Miss Hazel’s, but 
without their steady expression. 

She apparently found Robert Ridge very 
amusing, for she was laughing and smiling in- 
cessantly. She wore a large flower-laden hat, 
a white veil, a white feather boa, a blue coat 
and skirt, and the little shoes she displayed as 
she sprang to the ground were buckled and 
high-heeled. 

‘“Dear old Ruth!” she exclaimed, as Miss 
Hazel threw her arms round her. ‘“ Just the 
Same as ever!’ 

‘“Hasn’t she grown just beautiful ? ” cried 
Miss Hazel, as she turned at last to Robert. 

““Oh, come now, Ruth!” interrupted Nora, 
giggling. ‘‘ You mustn’t ask Mr. Ridge such 
silly questions. Of course, he can’t see what 
anyone else is ike when you are by.” 

Robert Ridge did not belong to that rank 
of socicty in which readiness in repartee is 
acquired by education if not due to nature. 
He looked blankly before him, and kept flick- 
ing at the flies with his whip. 

‘‘I’d better drive round by the yard, I 
suppose,” he said, and without waiting for a 
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reply, drove along the avenue towards the 
back of the house. 

Nora put her arm affectionately round Miss 
Hazel’s waist, and the two sisters walked up 
the path and entered the dwelling-room 
through the porch. 

‘““ How funny and queer everything looks!” 
exclaimed Nora. ‘‘Oh! Bridget, there you 
are }”? 

Old Bridget hastened from the fireplace. 
her hands uplifted with surprise and admira- 
tion. 

‘““Och, Miss Nora, but it’s yerself has grown 
into the fine young lady. Why, you look fur 
all the world like a pictur off a box of chocolate ! 
My ! but you’re illigant !”’ 

Nora laughed and continued : 

“Oh, Ruth, you must really let me try and 
settle up this room. I do hate not having a 
room fit to show anyone into. Anyone would 
think they were coming into a sort of kitchen.” 

‘‘ This is the way father liked the room, and 
as long as I am in the house it will never be 
altered !’’ replied Miss Hazel, speaking with 
more severity than she was aware of. The room 
to her was beautiful with its panelled walls, its 
deep windows framed with roses, its open fire- 
place surmounted by the heavy oaken shelves, 
on which stood silver, china, and books, the 
last heirlooms of the family pride which Miss 
Hazel’s father, when a young artist, had thrown 
aside when he had married for love a farmer’s 
daughter. 

Round the room ran a narrow shelf about 
four feet high, and on this were arranged with 
prim regularity a large number of paintings, 
for the most part unframed. In the drawers of 
the tall oak press were many more sketches 
which Miss Hazel’s principles could not quite 
approve, but which her love could not destroy. 

‘“Oh, just as you like, of course !’’ replied 
Nora, somewhat sharply. ‘‘ But you’ve no 
idea how absurdly old-fashioned things look 
after having had one’s eyes opened by being 
abroad.”’ 

As Nora spoke her eyes moved slowly over 
the details of her sister’s dress, and Miss Hazel 
felt that she, too, as well as her room, was in 
Nora’s opmion ‘“‘ absurdly old-fashioned.” 

‘“You would lke to go up to your room,” 
she said, trying to speak as pleasantly as she 
could. ‘‘ When you come down supper will 
be ready.”’ 

Having seen Nora to her room, Miss Haze] 
came downstairs. Robert Ridge was standing 
by the open window, his hands in his pockets. 
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He was a tall, pale-faced young man. He 
was employed as hbrarian in the library in 
the nearest town, and his love of books had 
been one of the qualities which had gained him 
such a high place in Miss Hazel’s estimation. 

She never forgot her father had been a gentle- 
man by birth, and if such a gentle creature 
could feel resentment, she felt it when she 
remembered the isolation of her life. Except 
Robert Ridge and her sister, she had not a being 
in the world in whom she could confide. 

‘Well, Robert,’’ she began, as he turned 
round. ‘‘ Hasn't Nora grown up a very pretty 
girl ?”’ 

‘““ Pretty ?’’ echoed Robert. ‘“‘I never saw 
anyone equal to her ’’—then he added, “ for 
beauty.’ 

He stopped awkwardly, as though he was 
aware that he had said more than he intended. 

‘““And so clever,’’ continued Miss Hazel 
heartily. ‘‘ Why, she’ll be no time getting a 
Situation as a governess.”’ 

‘It’s a shame for a girl like that to have to 
go out as governess,’’ said Robert. : 

Miss Hazel was busy making the tea, and 
made no reply, though she kept thinking over 
what Robert had just said. Was it really a 
shame, she wondered. 

** You're looking very grave, considering 
you have just got your sister home,’’ remarked 
Robert presently, coming over to the table. 

**T was only thinking,” began Miss Hazel, 
and then stopped short, for she heard Nora 
come singing downstairs. 

Suddenly she felt herself old, dull, and ugly, 
as she saw Nora come in. Nora had changed 
her travelling gown for a white muslin one, 
with pink spots and pink bows. 

‘* I’ve brought down my banjo,’ she said, 
turning to Miss Hazel, but looking under her 
lashes at Robert, ‘for I thought perhaps Mr. 
Ridge would like some music after supper. 
Are you fond of music, Mr. Ridge ? ”’ 

‘‘T am,” replied Robert, placing a chair for 
Nora. “I often wish Ruth would try to play 
the piano. There’s nothing lke music for 
giving a little life and brightness in a home.” 

The meal would have bcen a dull one but 
for Nora’s perpetual chatter. She seemcd in the 
highest spirits, and being a good mimic ‘ took 
off,’” as she expressed it, all the teachers and 
pupils at her school. 

Robert sat, not knowing what he was eating 
or drinking, listening to and watching her. 

After supper Miss Hazel had to go her usual 
rounds through farmyard, dairy, and garden. 
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Before she left she was going to light the 
lamp, but Nora begged to be allowed to sing 
by the twilight. 

Miss Hazel went out into the cool evening, 
and calmly, as usual, saw that all was right for 
the night. 

Then she walked back towards the house. 

Through the open window came the sound of 
the banjo and Nora’s voice. 

Miss Hazel stopped short. It was extra- 
ordinary what a difference two hours had made. 
She had been so happy, and now—— 

She stayed there under the shade of the 
beech tree for quite a long time. At last she 
forced herself to goin. She knew what would 
happen, and had gained strength to bear it. 

As she entered the dwelling-room it was 
almost dusk, except for the light of the wood 
fire. 

Nora was sitting in a wicker chair, and 
Robert some way off on the window sill. They 
were silent. 

Robert stood up. 

‘TI must be going. I'll miss the nine o’clock 
train if I’m not quick.”’ 

He took up his hat and stick, shook hands 
with both the sisters, and hurried away, with- 
out remembering that Ruth had been in the 
habit of walking with him to the gate. 

When he had gone Nora stood up and 
yawned. ‘I think I'll go to bed,’’ she said ; 
“I’m just dead tired.” 

Miss Hazel was, as a rule, right in her judg- 
ments and anticipations, perhaps because 
she knew well that the ‘easiest person to 
deceive is one’s own self.”’ 

She was right now in her anticipations of 
what would result from Robert Ridge seeing 
Nora almost every day. 

Miss Hazel’s experience of mankind had 
not been extensive, but the result of it was 
that she never expected much from a man. 
Men had their good points. They might have 
genius, like her father, or strength lke Tim 
Nolan, her factotum, or learning like Robert 
Ridge ; but the everyday virtues, such as 
common-sense, orderliness, good humour, and 
steadfast affection, were not to be expected 
from them. They were queer creatures, even 
the best of them. Acting on this belief, Miss 
Hazel never dreamt of being angry with 
Robert. It was part of a man’s nature to be 
silly over a pretty face. She recollected the 
way her father used to talk of beauty as beirg 
the thing of most importance in the world. 
The thing that occupied Miss Hazcl’s thoughts 
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was not so much her own disappointment, 
but what was the right step to take. 

She reasoned thus: Supposing she gave up 
her engagement to Robert, would he be happy 
with Nora? She thought not. He was fond 
of books, quiet, and a country life ; Nora loved 
gaiety, company, and dress. Was Nora in love 
with Robert, or merely pleased by his admira- 
tion ? Ruth was not sure what answer to 
give to this question, for it is always diff- 
cult to understand that everyone does not 
love what we love ourselves. She bclieved, 
though she despised herself for the belief, that 
Nora would very easily give up Robert were a 
more eligible suitor to appear. 

Finally, she thought over the question as it 
affected herself. 

‘‘ | suppose,”’ she reflected, “‘ it’s because I’m 
always so busy, that though I do love Robert ”’ 
—here the tears ran down her cheeks—*“ I 
can’t help loving him, but still I know I could 
live on, and not be so very unhappy either, 
even supposing he was married to Nora. It 
is feeling so sure that I could make him happier 
than Nora would that makes it so hard to know 
what to do, for I know Robert is too honour- 
able to go back on his word unless I break off 
the engagement.”’ 

Finally, after a sleepless night, she made a 
plan. She decided on the bold step of secretly 
going away fortwo months. This, she thought, 
would give time to both Robert and Nora to 
discover the state of their feelings. 

Having made up her mind, she determined 
to carry out the matter with as little delay as 
possible. She had a long consultation with 
both old Bridget and Timothy ; told them that 
business was taking her to London, and that 
she knew she could confide her affairs to their 
care. She pledged them to sccrecy as to her 
destination, and then packing up a small port- 
manteau, she started for London. 

Before she left she wrote two letters, one to 
her sister, who had gone to spend a few days in 
Dublin, arranging that she should stay on 
with her friends in town for the present ; and 
the other to Robcrt Ridge, explaining that 
business had taken her from home, but that 
she hoped to come back again in a few 
wecks. 

Ruth had need of all her fortitude by 
the time she reached London. Fatigue and a 
terrible sense of forlornness gave her many mis- 
givings as to the wisdom of the step she was 
taking. London, on a foggy, chill, autumnal 
cvening, imparts a fecling of intense solitari- 
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ness to a new-comer who amongst the millions 
cannot count one friend. 

Miss Hazel had the address of a Mrs. Shirley, 
a widow who kept a small boarding-house, and 
who had telegraphed in reply to her letter to 
say that she had a room vacant. As Ruth's 
cab stopped before Mrs. Shirley’s door, she 
peered out anxiously. 

A house invariably gives some clue to the 
character of its inmates. This house was one 
of a row of modest two-storied houses. Its 
windows were bright, its steps white. <A stand 
of flowers and ferns stood in the bow window 
and a knowing little terrier appeared at the 


same time as a trim, pale-faced maid. 


The traveller stepped indoors. The dog, 
apparently recognising her as a respectable 
member of society, followed her as she was 
ushered upstairs into a small sitting-room. 

A fragile-looking little old lady, wearing gold- 
rimmed spectacles, a cap, and a white shawl, 
hurried to meet her, and taking her hand, wel- 
comed her as much by her smile as by her 
words. As Ruth took Mrs. Shirley’s little 
hand in her large, strong one, something, she 
knew not what, stirred her heart. They 
looked into each other’s eyes, and involuntarily 
the younger bent and kissed the little old lady. 

A tea-table was set close by the fire, and 
Mrs. Shirley insisted on Ruth taking the arm- 
chair. In five minutes she felt astonishingly 
at her ease. The tea was excellent. ‘* Billy,’ 
the dog, settled himself confidingly on the 
hem of her dress, and Mrs. Shirley began to 
give her a description of the sort of life Miss 
Hazel might expect at No. 21. 

“You see, my dear,’’ she explained, “‘ life is, 
for most people, a struggle, but as long as we 
can keep going on without being a burden, 
one ought not to complain; and, thank God, 
my struggles will soon be over.”’ 

Miss Hazel thought the little old lady re- 
ferred to her death, but on perceiving this Mrs. 
Shirley smiled and continued : 

‘No, my dear, I don’t mean my death. I 
mean that I shall very soon, I hope, be able to 
give up keeping a boarding-house and——”’ 

Here she was interrupted by the small maid, 
who whispered : 

“‘Oh, please, ma’am, will you come at once? 
Miss Sparkler has lost her teeth, and she says 
she will not be able to eat her dinner unless 
she gets them, and there’s roast turkey for 
dinner ! ”’ 

‘““Dear me! dear me!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Shirley, and hurried out of the room. 
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In about ten minutes she returned, breath- 
less, but smiling. 

‘IT must tell you, my dear,’’ she said, “‘ that 
there are two other boarders beside yourself 
inthe house. There is Miss Sparkler and Mr. 
Tucks. Mr. Tucks is an extremely nice old 
gentleman when you come to know him ; but 
he is very deaf, and he and Miss Sparkler, I 
am sorry to say, don’t get on very well to- 
gether. Mr. Tucks doesn’t particularly care 
about old ladies, and doesn’t pay Miss Sparkler 
as much attention as she expects. Indeed, 
sometimes I have thought he pretends to be 
deafer than he is when Miss Sparkler is talking. 
He takes her up all wrong, and makes the 
most ridiculous mistakes. Sometimes, my 
dear, I get quite confused in my head be- 
tween them, but I oughtn’t to say a word, for 
they are really very nice, and pay their bills 
most regularly. Now, dear, you would like 
to see your room.” 

Before Ruth had been a week at Mrs. Shirley’s 
she felt she had lived there for a lifetime. 

She played quiet games with Mr. Tucks. 
He was very little deaf when she talked to 
him. She trimmed Miss Sparkler’s caps, and 
listened with interest to her long-winded 
histories of her various love affairs of some 
half-century ago. She insisted on carving 
instead of Mrs. Shirley, and laid down the 
principle that as fowl have but two wings, at 
a table of four it was necessary and unavoid- 
able for someone to eat a leg, and that some- 
one should not always be Mrs. Shirley. She 
and Mrs. Shirley became friends, in the true 
sense of the word. 

** I don’t know what I did without you, my 
dear,’’ the old lady said one day, as she sat down 
wearily ; “but I don’t feel happy at the way 

you go on working. It’s not fair, and youa 
boarder.”’ 

** My dear Mrs. Shirley,’”’ replicd Ruth with 
great earnestness. “If you did not let me 
take an interest in things, I should be most 


unhappy. I’ve always been accustomed to 
work, and [I couldn’t be happy idle.’’ She 
paused, and then added anxiously : 

** What makes you tremble like that ? Are 


you not feeling well ? I am sure you have 
been overtired this morning; you went so 
far in the rain.” 

‘I’m afraid I have got a chill,’’ confessed 
Mrs. Shirley. ‘I don’t know how it is, but 
I feel very low lately. Sometimes I think I'll 
never live to see the day when I can give up 
working and go to end my days with my boy.” 
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Ruth hurried the old lady to bed, gave 
her a hot drink, and sent for the doctor. 

“Where is your son now ?”’ she inquired 
casually, when presently Mrs. Shirley seemed 
somewhat easicr. 

“‘He’s got a dispensary near Dublin. He 
wanted me to come over at once to him, 
but I wouldn’t go until the New Year ; for you 
see, my dear, I thought that by that time I 
should have had enough moncy saved to furnish 
his house. I don’t want to be a burden on the 
dear boy, but now everything will go to ruin,” 
she ended despondingly. 

“No, it won’t!’”’ cried Ruth determinedly. 
“Tl look after everything! All you have to 
do is to lie still and get well.” 

And acting up to her word, the boarder took 
up the reins of government, managed the house, 
and nursed Mrs. Shirley night and day. 

Towards the end of a week, however, she 
appeared at breakfast with a very grave face ; 
and on Miss Sparkler complaining that she had 
had eggs for two consecutive mornings, Miss 
Hazel turned on her quite fiercely. 

‘““You wicked, ungrateful creature!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ To dare to complain of bilious- 
ness when she that has been like an angel to 
you is dying upstairs. I’ve just telegraphed 
to her son to come as soon as possible.’’ 

Miss Sparkler and Mr. Tucks were genuinely 
remorseful, for wherever again would they find 
such a haven as their present one ? 

Miss Sparkler went out immediately and 
purchased for the invalid a quarter of a pound 
of grapes at g}d. per pound, and Mr. Tucks 
helped the little maid-of-all-work to spread 
the table-cloth for luncheon, and ate cold 
mutton without a murmur. 

That night Mrs. Shirley lay in the state of 
passive weakness which frightens those who 
watch round a death-bed. 

Towards morning she whispered to Ruth, 
who had never left her : 

“What hour is it?” 

‘““ Nearly six.” 

‘‘ T’ll never live to see him.” 

‘You will, dear, you will, Courage. Think 
how his heart will break if he does not find 
you better. He’ll be here in less than two 
hours. Come now, drink this. The doctor 
said this would be the worst night.” 

Ruth held the tiny, bloodless, worn hand 
in hers. Surely there is something infectious 
in health and courage, as well as in disease 
and despondency. 

Having with infinite difficulty swallowed the 


‘“*T have never even dared to thank you’” 
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stimulant, Mrs. Shirley lay quiet, and presently 
some subtle change made her little white face 
seem less drawn and pallid. 

She was sleeping when Ruth, still kneeling 
by the bedside, heard a strong foot come 
mounting up the stairs. 

The door was opened with extraordinary 
gentleness, and a young man came in, and 
stopped short at sight of the watcher’s up- 
lifted finger. 

Mrs. Shirley’s eyes opened. 

“‘She’s better,’’ said Ruth, rising stiffly, 
and as the young man took her place, she 
slipped from the room. 

By very slow degrees Mrs. Shirley began to 
mend; and, as is so often the case with the 
most unselfish people during illness, she began 
to act the part of a despot. 

She was never content to have only Puth 
in her room; she must have her son too, or 
if he were unavoidably absent she would talk 
of no one else. 

She wanted to know exactly what her friend 
thought of him. Was he not the best and the 
handsomest boy in the world ? She made Ruth 
describe over and over again how, strangely 
enough, she had seen him once, without know- 
ing who he was, at church at home, soon after 
he had been appointed dispensary doctor of 
the district 

‘‘ And you thought he looked very nice ?”’ 
she always questioned. 

‘* Yes,’’ smiled Ruth. 
very nice.” 

“And was he wearing the white comforter 
I knitted for him ?”’ 

“I. don’t remembcr exactly,” hesitated 
Ruth, blushing at her duplicity; ‘but I 
know he had something white round his neck.” 

Sometimes when Mrs. Shirley dropped to 
sleep, Ruth and Dr. Shirley would sit chatting 
by the fire. Dr. Benjamin Shirley was rather 
a silent man, but he was very pleasant to 
talk to, and, after all, it is in moments of 
silence that one’s heart really gets in touch 
with anothcy, far more than during the noise 
and excitement of conversation. 

It was after one of these spells of pleasant 
silence that one day Ruth suggested the thought 
that she ought to think of returning home, 
now that Mrs. Shirley was so much better. 

Dr. Shirley put down his pipe hastily and 
looked up quite startled. 

““ We have worn you out,”’ he said presently 
in a low voice. ‘‘ And I have never even dared 
to thank you for your goodness.”’ 


“TI thought he looked 
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As he spoke he looked eagerly at his 
companion with an expression which gave her 
a sudden sense of insecurity, of astonishment 
at hersclf. 

As a momentary flash of lightning can ex- 
pose to view a whole landscape, so this one 
glance from Dr. Shirley’s dark, keen eyes re- 
vealed to her the astonishing truth that she, 
who had never doubted her own constancy, 
had changed. She was the traitor—not Robert 
Ridge nor Nora. 

She felt stunned when at last she found time 
to think out what had happened, when she 
realised the truth of Sancho’s observation, that 
““ People sometimes go in quest of one thing, 
and meet with another.” 

Of one thing only was she certain. She never 
could marry Kobert Ridge—never—never. 
She would write to him directly ; she would 
beg of him to excuse her keeping him so long 
in ignorance of her address, and explain why 
she had done so. 

As she closed the letter a thought suddeniy 
struck her that made her tremble. Suppose, 
after all, that Robert had not fallen in love 
with Nora; that his attentions to her had 
been mercly paid out of kindness and the desire 
to win her affection as a future brother-in-liw ! 

Looking back, she could remember no one 
positive proof that Robert had ceased to 
regard her as his future wife. 

“Is it not extraordinary to think that what 
I dreaded so intensely to happen only two 
short months ago I should long to happen 
now ?” she thought. 

She wrote also to Nora. e 

The next two days were passed in wretched 
doubts and embarrassment. She avoided Dr. 
Shirley, and was miserable to see him lock 
hurt and unhappy. 

On the third day, with a sudden leap of her 
heart, she recognised on the breakfast table a 
letter directed to her in a well-known hand- 
writing. 

Snatching it up, she made a hasty excuse to 
run upstairs to see if Mrs. Shirley wanted any- 
thing, and filed to her own room. 

The bicod rushed to her cheeks painfully as 
she broke open Kobert Ridge’s letter. 

Robert wrote that he considered Ruth had 
treated him most heartlessly. To have be- 
haved as she had done convinced him that 
she could have no true love for him, and that 
therefore it would give her no pain to hear that 
his atfections had been transferred to her sister, 
whose gentle thoughtfulness and kind sympathy 
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had rendered less wretched the most miserable 
two months of his life. 

Ruth fled downstairs as gay as the pro- 
verbial lark. Indeed, her cheeks were so 
pink, her eyes so bright, her smile so joyous, 
that even old Mr. Tucks looked up sideways 
at her as he sat crackling his teeth over his 
bacon. 

Dr. Shirley looked up too, and then went 
on eating his breakfast so moodily that Ruth 
inquired if his egg was a fresh one. 

He glanced at her reproachfully ; he thought 
she was laughing at him. 

As she realised what his thoughts must be 
after seeing her fly upstairs with a letter and 
then return so light of heart after her previous 
depression, she blushed deeply, and poured 
out tea in mortified silence. 

It was a relief to get upstairs to the quiet of 
Mrs. Shirley’s room. The old lady sat knitting 
by the fire, looking better than before her ill- 
ness, and apparently very happy and bright. 

Presently Dr. Shirley as usual came in and 
sat down beside his mother. 

“Don’t go away, my dear,” cried the old 
lady, as Ruth turned towards the door. 
“ Don’t go away. I like to see you two young 
people laughing and talking together, even 1f 
I can’t quite hear all you say.” 

“But Imust go marketing,” urged herdeputy. 

‘“‘Then Ben must go and take care of you. 
I’m not going to trust you in the crowded, 
dangerous streets by yourself. Ben, get your 
hat and take care of her.’ 

Dr. Shirley got up with less than his usual 
alacrity, and Ruth did not like to make 
further objection, though she murmured some- 
thing to the effect that it was not worth 
troubling Dr. Shirley when she was only going 
two streets distant. 

It was a most uncomfortable walk. Dr. 
Shirley made heroic but spasmodic attempts 
at conversation, and Ruth felt no one ever 
was more stupid than she. 

At the butcher’s she covered herself with 
confusion by asking the astonished butcher 
for a “‘ chest of veal,’”’ and at the greengrocer’s 
she bought Spanish onions and bananas, though 
she ought to have known very well that bananas 
were Miss Sparkler’s pet aversion, and that 
Mr. Tucks always ate so much onion that it 
disagreed with him. 

Ruth could have cricd with vexation by the 
time they returned home, and, in fact, she did 
cry a little before she could go into Mrs. 
Shirley’s room in the afternoon. 
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She found the old lady on the sofa, and Dr. 
Shirley on his knees, very red in the face, 
making toast. 

He made nicer toast than anyone else, his 
mother thought ; and Ruth privately agreed 
with her. 

She now took up another fork, and, knecling 
down, began to toast with a graver expression 
of face than even toast requires when made 
to perfection. 

Mrs. Shirley knitted on quietly and com- 
placently. The room was so quiet that the 
purring of the cat on the old lady’s lap could 
be heard distinctly. 

If Ruth’s cheeks were much pinker than 
usual, everyone knows making toast is a 
heating occupation, and if Dr. Shirley never 
once glanced at his companion, everyone knows 
that toast is sure to burn unless it receives un- 
divided attention. 

Everything was apparently utterly humdrum 
and unexciting ; but, as all good sailors know, 
a calm is oftentimes most deceptive. 

“Well, mother,” presently remarked Dr. 
Shirley, to break the silence, ‘‘ you’re very 
grave. <A penny for your thoughts !”’ 

“I was just thinking,”’ replied the old lady, 
“‘what a good-looking pair you will make 
when you are kneeling to be married instead 
of kneeling making toast.”’ 

Ruth gave such a start that her piece 
of toast fell into the fire, and was utterly 
ruined, and she did not even try to save it. 

Dr. Shirley, with great presence of mind, 
took his bit off the fork, but instead of looking 
at it looked straight at Ruth, and what- 
ever he saw there made him take her hand in 
his, toasting fork and all, for ‘“‘ love hath no 
need of words.”’ 

“What day do you say you’ve fixed, Ben ? 
I can’t hear you if you don’t speak louder, my 
dear boy.” 

‘We're going to be married on the last day 
of the year,” declared Dr. Shirley boldly, and 
Ruth did not contradict him. 

“The only thing that makes me sad,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Shirley, “is the thought that when 
we all go to live in Ireland there will be nobody 
to take care of Mr. Tucks and Miss Sparkler. 
Of course they have plenty of money, but they 
need care and management. I suppose, 
Ben,” she added timidly and hesitatingly, 
as though hoping to be contradicted, “I 
suppose it would be impossible to take them 
too >” 

‘Quite impossible | ’’ replied Dr. Shirley. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK. 


T the opening of another year it may be 
fitting to take a glance at the present 
position of the Temperance movement 
from the standpoint of some of the 

leading representative organisations. The past 
year has been one of much embarrassment and 
difficulty, conse- 
quent upon the 
momentous 
change which has 
been brought 
about by the new 
Licensing Act. 
Numbering in our 
circle of readers 
earnest workers 
of all religious de- 
Nominations and 
of every shade of 
political opinion, 
it would be un- 
becoming on our 
part to take sides 
in the controversy 
which has raged 
for many months 
round the new Act, and which has every 
appearance of continuing with us in full force 
for many months to come. Our _ purpose 
is the rather to present an impartial picture 
of the present outlook, in the hope that all 
our readers will be led to the conclusion that 
the Temperance cause still needs most urgently 
the practical support and enthusiastic co-oper- 
ation of every Christian patriot. As typical 
of the religious organisations we select 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 


inasmuch as by its parochial branches through- 
out the country, in the rural districts as well 
as in the great towns, it maintains in the 
aggregate more weekly and monthly Temper- 
ance meetings all the year round than any 
other body. Each diocese has its own branch, 
with its Diocesan Bishop as President ; and 
these diocesan branches are all united in one 
great central body at the head-quarters, at 
Westminster, with the Bishop of Chichester 
as President, and Mr. F. Eardley Wilmot as 
chief Secretary. The Bishop is, as_ every- 
one knows, a total abstainer. Dr. Wilberforce 
has for upwards of a quarter of a century been 
one of the most trusted leaders of the move- 
ment. During the recent stormy times he 
spared no effort to shape the course of Temper- 
ance legislation on lines likely to be acceptable 
to the keenest reformer. It is not the Bishop’s 
fault that the new Act is weak in just those 
sections in which he was specially anxious that 
it should be strong. Now, however, that the 


new Bill has been enacted the Bishop has 
publicly called upon his immense following to 
give it fair play ; and there can be no doubt 
that his appeal will be treated with respect. 
Meanwhile, there is to be no lessening of 
activity in the ordinary propaganda of the 
C.E.T.S. on its well-known lines. The pro- 
motion of aggressive Temperance work through- 
out the Church of England is to be systematic- 
ally and steadily pursued, and there is every 
prospect that this year’s campaign will be 
conducted in a spirit cf confidence and hope 
which will attract recruits and re-invigorate 
the enthusiasm of those already enlisted. 
Next in order of influence and importance we 
place 


THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 


To this great organisation Temperance leris- 
lation is as the breath of life. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart., M.P., so far from doffing his 
armour, has put it on afresh. At an age 
when he is fully entitled to take his ease by 
his own fireside Sir Wilfrid has come out into 
the open, with all the enthusiasm of a young 
champion, to begin the fight anew. In his view 
the passing of the Licensing Act has created 
a formidable barrier in the path of Temperance 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


reform. Such being the case, this barrier has to 
be destroyed. The opportunity for such destruc- 
tion will, in the opinion of Sir Wilfrid, come 
ready to hand at the next General Election, 
whenever that may be, and the whole policy 
of the U.K.A. will be directed to bring about 
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a reversal of the recent Act. There can be 
no question that this trumpet call to arms 
will have to be reckoned with by all candidates 
for Parliament, and, no matter what other 
questions come to the front in the constitu- 
encies, the U.K.A. is pledged to the hilt to 
keep the Temperance movement very much 
alive in every constituency. In Mr. W. Williams, 
its Secretary, the 
Alliance has an ex- 
perienced and tact- 
ful officer, full of 
resource gained in 
an exceptionally 
varied field; so 
that we may be 
satisfied no effort 
will be spared to 
give full force to 
Sir Wilfrid’s plan 
of campaign. 
Happily, the Tem- 
perance movement 
has other strings 
to its bow than 
legislative action. 
The old historic 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 


with the Dean of Hereford as President, and 
Mr. John Turner Rae as_ ecretary, seems to 
have taken a fresh lease of life. Its unique 
record of persistent activity to influence the 
thoughtful classes has recently been greatly 
Strengthened by important conferences of 
philanthropists and social reformers not usually 
in evidence at Temperance meetings. The 
report on physical deterioration, the serious 
trade depression, the bearing of Temperance 
work on commercial and industrial prosperity. 
have been utilised by the National Temperance 
League as splendid opportunities for educating 
public opinion ; and we are also glad to re- 
cognise that the League continues to maintain 
the closest personal connection with the leaders 
of medical opinion, a field of effort in which 
it has done more for the Temperance move- 
ment than the average man can be brought 
to understand. 

Side by side with this venerable association 
we place 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM BAND OF HOPE UNION, 


which for a long series of years has enjoyed 
the Presidency of Sir George Williams, the 
founder of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. ‘‘ The children are the hope of the 
nation,’’ said Ann Jane Carlile in 1847; and 
it is so sul. The Band of Hope Union has 
brought the art of training up the young in 
Temperance principles to the perfection of a 
science. The extraordinary development of 
special plans and methods, the wise and skilful 
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spreading of the net so as to include all classes 
of children (even the little ones of the State 
in Poor Law schools), is a gratifying testimony 
to the progress of Temperance work. Who- 
ever else may be despondent or pessimistic, 
it matters not; from the Old Bailey there 
radiates to the utmost confines of the United 
Kingdom a hearty, glowing enthusiasm, which 
is best summed up in the phrase, ‘‘ The children 
are on the winning side.’’ Mr. Charles Wakely, 
the Secretary of the Union, sees to it that there 
is no slackening of effort, and one has but to 
report a Jittle sluggish inactivity in any county 
to start him immediately on the track of those 
responsible for ‘Sleepy Hollow,” with the 
result that there is promptly a general rally 
and waking upall round. And if the children’s 
work gives us a bnght and sunny prospect, 
what shall we say of the extraordinary enthu- 
siasm and Irresistible power of 


THE WOMEN’S WORK ? 


The writer is old enough to remember when 
the women workers were few and far between, 
and when in the main they carried on the 
campaign as isolated units. To-day they are 
organised to a degree which baffles description. 
Anything like jealousy or envy of various 
methods seems to have completely died out, 
and the one desire of each section of the 
women workers seems to be who can do the 
best service for the cause. The Countess of 
Carlisle, as President of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association ; Mrs. E. W. 
Brooks, of Grays, as President of the Women’s 
Total Abstinence Union ; Lady Henry Somer- 
set, as the life and soul of the beneficent in- 
stitutions at Duxhurst, Surrey; Miss Agnes 
Weston, as the venerated Sailors’ Friend, have 
written their names deep in the-story of 
the Temperance 
movement. What 
they have done, 
and what they are 
doing, are alike an 
inspiration to the 
younger women 
who are crowd- 
ing into the ranks. 
Truly the position 
of the work among 
women is one of 
the brightest fea- 
tures of the Tem- 
perance outlook. 
Let us all cheer- 
fully unite to do 
our utmost to 
make 1905 a 
memorable year in the annals of our great 
reform, remembering that, after all. we have 
for our hope and encouragement John Wesley’s 
watchword, ‘‘ Best of all. God is with us.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE AT THE SAILORS’ INSTITUTE AT POPLAR. 
(Sketched by our Special Artist.) 


BEACON LIGHTS FOR THE SAILOR. 


“In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in aie of 
robbers, in perils of mine own countrymen . . in 

rils in the city, in perils in the sea, tn perils among false 
rethren.” 


OING eastward from Aldgate, one comes 
into the long, dingy stretch of the 
Commercial Road. This is the main 
artery to great Dockland ; and from 

early morning till late at night the heavy 
traffic rolls in one continuous stream along 
its noisy thoroughfare. Passing Whitechapel 
and St. George’s-in-the-East, passing Ratcliff 
and Stepney, it brings vou at last to Lime- 
house, where it divides into two branches, 
leading respectively to the great East and 
West India Docks, where huge forests of 
masts indicate the sojourning place of some 
of the biggest ships that come into the port 
of London. 

Hereabouts is the haunt of the sailors, and 
of the vast army of parasites who live on the 
sailors. By the hundreds, by the thousands, 
sea-going men of every class and country make 
their temporary abode in this region until their 
ships shall sail out again, or until, having been 


paid off from one vessel, they find a berth on 
another. Swarthy Lascars, yellow Chinamen, 
neat little Japs, dusky negroes, fair Scan- 
dinavians, British Jack Tars, trim officers, and 
fresh-coloured apprentices, pass you by. It 
is a veritable cosmopolis of sailordom. 

On a recent Sunday morning I bent my 
steps thitherward. A thin, melancholy fog 
hung over the perspective, and the long road, 
alwavs dingy and depressing, looked more un- 
inviting than ever. Arriving at the parting 
of the ways in Limehouse, I stopped in doubt. 
At that moment there came past a squat, 
wiry-bearded individual, whose tanned cheeks 
and nautical roll proclaimed him to be a son 
of the sea. I asked him if he knew the Insti- 
tute of the Missions to Seamen at Poplar. 

“Of course I do. There ain’t many sylers 
a-comin’ into London as doesn’ know it. 
Where would we sylers be if it wasn’ for such 
plyces as that ?” 

‘“T quite agree with you,’ I said. 

‘Why, they jes’ stands ver fnend the 
whole wye along. Nearly every big port you 
go to, they’ve got a branch. Their parsons 
comes out in cutters and launches, and boards 
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us, an’ ‘olds services, an’ looks after us chaps 
when we are ashore, an’ kecps us off the drink, 
an’ ’elps us tyke care of our splosh—our money, 
I mean—and does everythink they can to keep 
us strite. Oh, we thinks a lot of the Institute, 
I can tell yer.”’ 

“T am heartily glad to hear it,” I said. 
‘‘ Keep near to the Institute in whatever port 
you may be, and you won’t go very far wrong.”’ 

“You're right!’’ he assented, and with 
that I bade good-bye to my cheerful friend 
and passed on. A short walk brought me 
to a handsome block of buildings pleasantly 
situated on a corner, with one side Jooking 
out upon the busv road, the other upon a 
large recreation ground. Entering at the 
main door, I found myself in a lofty and 
Capacious room, evidently designed so as to 
meet many needs and purposes. A platform, 
with pianos thereon, signified that it was some- 
times a concert-room; the many chairs, 
tables, magazines, and papers, that it was a 
place for rest and recreation ; the coffee bars 
at the other end (closed to-dav except to those 
in residence), that here one could refresh the 
inner man; the long. movable curtains, that 
it was sometimes divided off for separate 
gatherings, such as Bible classes; and the 
neat side tables, with their pens and ink, 
railway guides, and blotters, that it also served 
as a writing-room. 

Men are sitting at the tables reading. They 
are interesting types of those who go down 
to the sea in ships. I am watching them when 
a pleasant-faced lady comes up to me, and in 
the most genial and welcoming manner bids 
me ‘Good morning.”’ She tells me readily 
of the work the Institute is doing ; of its rooms 
above for officers, and above that for appren- 
tice lads ; of its social meetings, its temper- 
ance society ; its active and manifold labours 
among the sailors in dock, on the shore, and on 
the river. 

‘* But I have come down chiefly to be present 
at your morning service,” I say. ‘‘ Where is 
your church ?”’ 

I am ushered along a passage which leads 
out of the large room, and find mvself in one 
of the most attractive and cheerful little places 
of worship it has ever been my lot tosee. The 
tasteful decoration, the beautiful coloured 
windows (all memorial gifts), and the neat 
orderliness of all the arrangements are a pleasure 
to the eye. The people are already gathering 
for service as I take a seat, and an athletic- 
looking young clergyman, wearing the M.A. 
hood of Cambridge, is moving quietly about. 
At the stroke of eleven he goes down the 
passage, and I hear him announce to the men 
in the outer room that the service 1s about to 


commence. They come trooping in, these 
rough, tanned, weather-beaten fellows, and 


almost without exception kneel reverently in 
silent prayer ere they sit down. I notice in 
front of me a training-ship boy and a big, 
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bearded, superior man of middle age—probably 
a petty officer; at my side another, who has 
“able seaman ”’ written all over him ; directly 
behind me three horny-handed fellows, who 
are almost certainly firemen on some merchant 
steamer. 

The young clergyman commences the ser- 
vice. He has a strong, sonorous voice, of 
excellent quality, a manly natural stvle that 
must appeal to men of strenuous life hike these 
around me. When the lusty voices of the 
sailors drag, as they are apt to do, in the 
hymns, the young chaplain helps them for- 
ward with his own strong, musical baritone ; 
and lusty though they be, his inspiriting voice 
is heard above all the rest. 

The sermon, preached without a single note, 
is homely, simple, and telling—just a straight 
talk. Not a suspicion of what East-Enders 
would call ‘‘ikeyness ’’ about it. The parson 
who attempted “‘ikevness’’ with these men 
would be a hopeless failure. It is not in the 
chaplain to attempt it, even if he felt so dis- 
posed. He is too earnest, too absorbed in 


burning desire to deliver his Divine message, 


for ‘‘ikeyness.’”’ The discourse is on_ the 
parable of the marriage of the king’s son, 
and with admirable simplicity and directness 
the preacher explains it, applies it, and drives 
it home. He is rewarded by the close atten- 
tion of his congregation from beginning to 
end to his gem of a little sermon, that cannot 
but linger in the memory of those who hear it. 
Before I leave I learn more of what I may 
call the human work of the Institute. In this 
room many a prodigal son has been induced 
to write to the poor old mother in the country 
cottage, whose heart is breaking for news of 
her long-lost boy ; many an erring husband 
has been reminded of his forgotten duty to 
wife and family; many a heart that has 
wandered far away from God has been brought 
back by the kind and brotherly interest to 
which Jack is the most susceptible of beings. 
I come away feeling that I have seen one of 
the bright spots of the earth. These institutes 
and stations of the Society, scattered through- 
out the big ports of the world, are they not in 
very truth beacon lights to the much-tempted 
sailor, warning him of the perils of the rocks ? 


Two incidents in the records of the Society for 
the past year are deeply touching. A sailor 
had been convicted of theft in far-away 
Calcutta. The Mission chaplain took charge 
of him on the expiration of his sentence. He 
came straight from prison to the Institute, 
and there he sobbed like a child. Could he 
ever be forgiven ? he asked. Needless to 
give the reply of the chaplain. Christ, Who 
went out to the storm-tossed boat on the Sea 
of Galilee, would have but one answer to the 
cry of a contrite heart, and was not the chaplain 
His minister? 


The other incident was this. A promising 
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young lad, a ship’s officer, died in a hospital 
in South Africa. The local representative of 
the Mission communicated the sad news to 
the mother, who lived in the north of Scotland, 
and sent to her the dead boy’s belongings. She 
wrote in reply, ‘“‘ Your letter has given me the 
first real comfort in this my great sorrow. .. . 
Ajl his things have arrived home, and the 
Bible I gave him, when he left home first, has 
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been well used, and many precious verses 
marked. .. .” 


These, dear reader, are only a few side- 


lights on the work of the noble Mission 
for which the Editor asks your assist- 
ance. He wants, with your help, to set a- 


shining another beacon light for sailors that 
shall throw sweet rays across the stormy seas 
of life, and guide poor wandering Jack to safe 
harbour. The readers of THE QUIVER have 
ever been swift to works of love and mercy, 
and I do not believe that the appeal will be 
made to them in vain. The old schooner of 
the Mission at Queenstown Harbour—-that 
great port of call where thousands of ships 
touch every year—is worn out and no longer 
seaworthy. There is an urgent cry for a motor 
launch in its place, so that the vessels may be 
approached quickly, that none may be missed, 
that the tidings of love and salvation may be 
borne speedily hither and thither, without 
delay of wind or tide. It is in the supplying 
of this great need that the Editor asks your 
co-operation, Will you not, in Christ's name, 
put a plank into that boat ? Or, if this is 
beyond your power, halfa plank, a quarter ofa 
plank, a few inches of plank, even a few nails ? 
To have shared in the good work to the extent 
of a few nails were a privilege. Our Master 
mever asks us to do more than we can. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
Conducted by Aunt Grace. 


(The object of the Children’s Section of THE Qurver 
Mission Boats is to provide ten new row-boats at a cost of £25 
each. These boats are to assist the larger Mission Boats 
founded by the “grown-up readers" of THE QUIVER; for 
very often a small boat can make its way through the masscs 
of shipping in port, and bring the seamen books and cheering 
words, when larger boats cannot penetrate. So far two boats 
have been given—one by the proprictors of TH QUIVER 
(this is called Quiver No. 7), and 
another by a lady in memory of 
her little daughter (this is called 
the Mi/dred—Quiver No. 2). We 
are now working for the third 
row-boat. | 


My DEAR READERS, 
A Happy New Yerr 
to you all, and may 


1905 see a great deal of our task accom- 
plished. I am sorry to say that up to now 
offers of help are not coming in as rapidly as 
I hoped. I wish you would all give ‘‘a long 
pull and a strong pull and a pull all together,” 
so that we might soon call a third Mission 
Boat ours. The boats are so sorely needed. 
I wonder if you noticed that when the Russian 
admiral with the long, difficult name— 
Rozhdestvensky—fired on the helpless English 
fishing-boats, it was the boat of the Missions 
to Seamen that came to the rescue of the 
wounded and tenderly cared for them. So 
“our ’”’ little boats are ready at any hour of 
the day or night to do any helpful work that 
comes to hand. ; 
Here is a letter that will interest you: 


SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE, MtpDLESKOROUGH. 
My DEAR SiR, November 7th, 1904. 
You will be pleased to hear that the launch and dedica. 
tion of Aftldred—Qurver No, 2 passed off most satisfactorily, 
but the weather was anything but pleasant—it rained hard 
the whole time. As soon as Pegi get the money—viz. £70 
(inclusive)—I intend increasing the usefulness of the little 
craft by putting in a small motor engine, which will enable me 
to go off to the ships in the river at a moment's notice and 
single-handed. I feel sure that the kind donor through THE 
QUIVER will not object to my.doing this. I have only just 
come across a second-hand engine which will do admirably 
for the purpose. 
Thanking you again most heartily for your splendid pift to 
our work for God on the water, 
Believe me, yours sincerely 
GEORGE H. CORHAM (Signed ) 
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You will also be interested to hear that 
Canon Martin performed the dedicatory ser- 
vice, and he took as a text Christ’s presence 
in a boat of the same kind on the wild waves 
of Galilee. 

The Rev. G. H. Cobham is Chaplain at the 
Tecs Station of the Missions to Seamen, and I 
feel sure you will not listen to his appeal in 
vain, but will make up your minds to work 
ward for the motor engine and for the third 
boat. I am sure you will soon succeed, for 
have you not always found that the busiest 
people have time for everything ? 

I do wish you to realise thoroughly the 
ternble hardships of the men whom you are 
helping. You would gain a good idea of this 
from some stories about the North Sea fishing 
fleet which have just been written, but you 
must wait till you are older. Only from these 
you would Iearn what a life on the ocean wave 
means to those who have to plough it for a 
living, and you would also realise how times 
are changing for the better ‘‘ with the coming 
of the Mission ship with its hospital comforts 
and its spiritual ministrations.’’ Now, you 
are not working for fishermen, but for ‘the 
men of the Merchant Service, who have as 
many hardships to endure in the ocean tramps, 
and who can furnish a parallel picture to the 
North Sea fisherman’s life. ‘‘ Two months out 
on the Dogs ser in all weathers, then a week 
at ’ome, an’ so on, spring, summer, autumn, 
winter; livin’ in a little dog ’ole of a cabbing, 
and sometimes a whole tnp of eight weeks 
without a dry rag on my back or a spark of 
fire on board.” Think of this, in your cosy 
schoolrooms and nurseries; and remember 
that the men of the Merchant Service haven't 
even the ‘‘ week at ’ome’’ when they go on 
long voyages. Do make their home-coming 
or their sojourn in port as happy as you can. 

And now I have only one other word to 
say. I received ten shillings from a_ kind 
friend, who gave the following interesting httle 
incident connected with it. The money was 
collected twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
ago by a little girl for THE QUIVER Life Boat 
Fund which existed in those days, and was 
put gway in an old desk and not forwarded. 
When it was found, the kind donor consented 
to its being devoted to “‘our’’ boats. I wish 
a few more hidden treasures would come to 
light! 

Now I look forward to a nice budget of 
letters from you. You shall all have an answer 
in this page. 

Yours affectionately, 
AUNT GRACE. 
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You can have a collecting form on writing 
to me or to the Editor of the Magazine. All 
contributions and letters should be addressed 
to— 

AUNT GRACE, 
c.o. The Editor of THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage. 
Ludgate Hill. 
London, E.C. 


A sixth hst of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after November 2nd, 1904, 
up to and including November 2oth, 1904:— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. 


Amounts previously acknowledged .. 


KF. H.W. (Washington, U.S.A.) wise st 
Miss Halliwell (Providenes, ae an 
Anonymous (Berwick)... oe a 
A Friend, F.ELLLL. as 

Fk. EF. Poupart (Rk: ainham) . 

Mrs. Davis (Feltham) 

KM. Buckle 

sister Mary .. 

Miss E, A. Pratt 

* Noel” 

Mrs. Jelly (By means of a Sale of W ork) 

Miss R. Prince a6 “se : ° 


a 
wa 7% 


— 


T. EL B. (Chiften) : 

Mrs, Stowards (Manitoba, Canada) a 
Miss H. Markquick.. af iA ee oe 
H. E. (Brighton)... sie ee ack se 


ml ) 
NN OAH OR WN OOOH OO RD H&M es Nw SD 


C.E, F. (South Devon). - 
Mrs. Murray (Milton Bridge)... es 
Miss Kinygswalk (Hastings) st Se 
W.BOH.. 
Mrs. A. Wilkinson 
A Wellwisher (Fife 


o- 


O9O0O=OONDODOOMOOmMOOODOOONOD Bay 
—_ 
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ee 
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Contributions sent to the Missions to Seamen 
Chaplain at Cork Harbour :— 


Anonymous .. S% ee a ‘3 ; Oo 5 0 
lord Barrymore... : at : . 5 00 
Mrs. Boumphrey .. : os ee oe Oo § O 
Canon Daunt ns is a <s du 5 0 0 
Mrs. Davidson as ‘se ae as Oo § 0 
Mrs. Disney . as a we see I oO 0 
Miss Doherty . Ss ay ve oOo 10 O 
Sir Robert Penrose Fitzgerald ae oe ee 5 0 oO 
Miss [e. Frant ae ws sa ni st roo 
Colonel Hawkes... ia oe me . roo 
F. Moore Hodder... : a3 “% . r 0 0 
Lady .. “i ae ai is a ; Oo 7 0 
J. Longticld Sc oe ve : Orgs O 
‘Captain Maclean, R. A. is oe 5% ‘ I 0 0 
Rev, A. and Mrs. Martin .. j ‘ ‘ I 00 
J. Pearson... Eee - : O10 0 
Mrs. Powell .. ak oF - be ee Oo 2 6 
J. A. and Mrs. Splaine ae bsg a be 2 0 0 
T. Wilson Strangman ss si e% 5 5 0 0 
CHILDREN'S SECTION. 
Amounts previously acknowledged .. 59 18 $ 
Gordon Redvers Way es os is oir 6 
A Wellwisher a as a i é% o 1 6 
Hi J. C. (Sussex)... is os <a ie Oo 3 0 
eet 
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WORD AND WORK IN 


“The Quiver” Home Companion. 

N page 352 of this number we print ** THE 
QvuIvER Home Companion of Counsel 
and Cheer for 1905,’ a selection of 
Bible readings and prayers for the 

uniting of our readers in a common scheme 
of devotion. Copies of this «« Companion ”’ have 
been prepared on stout cards. A packet con- 
taining six copies will be sent post free for 
three penny stamps, or a larger packet con- 
taining twelve copies for a postal order for 
six pence, on application to Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. Each 
month we propose to publish in THE QUIVER 
a brief meditation to accompany the month’s 
prayers. The first is on 


Repentance. 

Sorrow for sins past; thankfulness that 
God has granted us space for amendment ; 
determination that, with His help, we will 
make use of our fresh opportunities—these are 
the feelings with which the true penitent 
should enter upon another new year. ‘‘ Repent 
ye, and believe the Gospel,’”’ are the first two 
commands which St. Mark records as having 
been uttered by our Lord when He began His 
ministry in Galilee. Unless a man desires to 
throw away his viler, coarser, self; to cast 
down the burden of his transgressions, as 
Chnistian did, at the foot of the Cross, and to 
start all over again; his new years, if he ever 
considers them, are but sombre milestones on 
his way to spiritual death. With each sad 
circuit of the months the evil in his nature will 
be more deeply ingrained, and repentance will 
be the harder the longer he has put it off. 
** Believe the Gospel ’’—the glad tidings that 
God wants to forgive you, to accept you, to 
enable you to achieve your holiest and highest ; 
that no prodigal was ever more warmly wel- 
comed than yon will be when you have returned 
within the shelter of your Father’s house. So 
shall each new year on earth bring you a peace 
that passeth understanding; and as for the 
‘* New Years’ of Heaven—-if we may still use 
our temporal language—‘‘it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” 


Prayer Wheel from Lhassa, Thibet. 
THE prayer cylinder is an instrument peculiar 
to the Buddhists. It is called ‘‘ Khorben” 


THE MASTER’S NAME. 


(turning wheel). It is generally of brass, enve- 
loped in wood or leather A wooden handle 
presses through the cylinder, forming its axis, 
around which is rolled the long strip of cloth 
or paper on which is the praver of printed 
sacred sentences. A small pebble, or piece of 
metal at the end of a short chain, facilitates 
the rotation of the cylinder in the hand. Large 
cvlinders near the monasteries are kept in 
motion by persons employed for the purpose, 
or by being attached to streams of running 


(Photo: A. Rischgitz, Bayawuter, WW.) 
PRAYER WHEEL FROM THIBET. 


water, like a mill wheel. Each revolution, if 
made slowly and from right to left, is equiva- 
lent to the repetition of the sentence enclosed. 


“The Quiver” Heroes’ Fund. 


THE silver medal of THE QuIvVER Heroes’ 
Fund has been awarded to Mr. Stephen 
Ashfordby-Trenchard for the signal gallantry 
which he displayed under the following cir- 
cumstances. Being a visitor to Brighton at 
the time, he was taking a walk on the sea front 
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on the morning of Monday, November 7th last, 
when his attention was directed by some shout- 
ing to the sea, where he saw a man in the water 
near the end of one of the groins. Running 
down the groin, he took off his coat and jumped 
into the water, and swam towards the man, 
who proved to be a French porter, who had gone, 
on to the groin for the purpose of filling a pail 
with sea-water, and had somehow slipped off. 
Mr. Trenchard caught the man, but the gar- 
ment which he had seized slipped from his 
hand, and the Frenchman sank, gripping Mr. 
Trenchard’s leg as he did so. Contriving to 
get his leg clear, Mr. Trenchard swam towards 
a lifebuoy which had been thrown to him from 
the groin, and went back with it towards the 
Frenchman, but before he could reach him the 
second time the unfortunate man had dis- 
appeared, and it was not until some days 
later that his body was washed ashore at 
Rottingdean. Mr. Trenchard was so ex- 
hausted by his efforts that he had to be towed 
to the beach by the gentleman who had thrown 
the lifebuoy to his assistance. At the request 
of the Editor, Dr. Vere Benson, the Coroner 
for East Sussex, was good enough to supply 
several details corroborative of the report 
of Mr. Trenchard’s gallantry which had 
already reached this office, and he adds that 
several witnesses and jurymen stated that at 
the time of the occurrence the surf was so 
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‘As Thy Days so shall Thy Strength Be.” 

“It is well,” said Lord Dalhousie, the great- 
est of Indian proconsuls, to his doctor on 
February 26th, 1856, ‘that there are only 
twenty-nine days in this month; I could not 
have held out two days more.”’ Prematurely 
aged by eight years of excessive work in India, 
Lord Dalhousie was on the point of returning 
to England when he made this statement. 
Youngest of all the Viceroys that had ever been 
sent to India, he had accomplished a marvel- 
lous work during his term of office. But though 
only forty-four years of age, less than five years 
of life remained to him at this time, and that 
but of broken health. Still, he did not repine, as 
he had the consolation of feeling that he had 
wrought in a few years the work of a lifetime. 
‘ To fear God,”’ he wrote on one occasion, ‘‘ and 
to have no other fear 1s a maxim of religion, but 
the truth of it and the wisdom of it ave proved day 
by day in politics.” 


A Verdict Reversed. 


SALONICA, the graceful panorama of which lies 
before us, differs from most of the places wherein 
St. Paul preached, in that it is to-day a large 
and flourishing city. It was mentioned by 
the late Lord Salisbury as being of special 
diplomatic importance in our relations with 
Turkey. It was at Thessalonica (the first 
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SALONICA. 


heavy that no boat could have been launched, 
or could have lived in it if she had been got 
out. There was a strong, cold wind blowing 
also, and had it not been for the buoy thrown 
by Mr. Watkins it is probable that Mr. Tren- 
chard would have had the greatest difficulty 
in reaching the shore. The Editor has had 
the greatest pleasure in awarding the silver 
medal of THE QUIVER Heroes’ Fund in this 
case, and in forwarding it to the Mayor of 
Brighton for presentation. 


syllable has dropped away in the centuries) 


that the Emperor Theodosius put 7,000 people 
to death in the circus about three hundred 


years after St. Paul wrote his two epistles to the 
Thessalonians. 
also, within our own memory, for frightful out- 
breaks among the Mohammedan population. 
But Salonica seems to possess a quaint and 
quite modern link with its apostolic past. 
St. Luke says, in praise of the inhabitants of 


The town has been notable 


Berea, fifty miles off, that they were «« more 


“THE QUIVER” 


noble than those in Thessalonica,”’ because they 
willingly examined with candour and impar- 
tiality the Old Testament scriptures, to see 
whether St. Paul’s assertions as to prophecy 
could be supported. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment lately found fault with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (though the dispute 
has happily been adjusted) because it now 
sells the complete Bible so cheaply in_ those 
rezions (the lowest price is 3s. Id.), that the 
extensive circulation was alleged to partake of 
the nature of a propaganda. Last year the 
Sublime Porte actually requested that the 
words, ‘‘Come over into Macedonia and help 
us’’ (Acts xvi. 9), should be altered into ‘ Come 
over into Salonica and help us,’’ because the 
Sultan’s advisers feared lest the onginal and 
general exhortation of St. Luke’s record might 
be perverted into an encouragement to assist 
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the insurgents. The Thessalonians, as we can 
discern from the Apostle’s two letters addressed 
to them, were a particularly matter of fact 
folk, and they appear nowadays to have 
learnt to take a practical and lively interest 
in the Holv Scriptures. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from November 2nd, 1904, up to and 
including November 30th, t904. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month:— 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” £2 12s. 6d., 


17s. Od., 38. Od., 2s. Od, Is.3; L. R. (Newcastle), 58. The 
following amount has been sent direct: “ Enid,” Is. 
For The Church Missionary Society (sent direct) : 


“* Bec,” £2 
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BIBLE CLASS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


Z QUESTIONS. 

25. Where was Jesus baptised ? 

26. Who were the first disciples of Jesus ? 

27. What caused Nathaniel to acknowledge 
Jesus as the Son of God ? 

28. Why were so many stone waterpots, or 
jars, required at the marriage feast in Cana 
which Jesus attended ? 

zg. What is understood by 
‘‘ Governor of the Feast.”’ 

30. What lesson do we learn from Our 
Lord’s presence at the marniage feast in Cana 
of Galilee ? 

31. How is the growth of faith manifested 
in the life of Nicodemus ? 

32. Quote the passage in which Jesus foretells 
His own crucifixion to Nicodemus. 

33. What is the ‘ Gift of God” to which 
Jesus refers in His conversation with the 
woman of Samaria ? 

34. To what mountain did the woman of 
Samana refer when she said, ‘‘ Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain "’ ? 

35. What was our Lord’s second miracle at 
Cana of Galilee ? 

36. In what way did the nobleman manifest 
the greatness of his faith ? 


the words, 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 184. 

13. By the use of the Scriptures. ‘ The 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.”’ 
(St. Luke iv. 4, and Eph. vi. 17.) 

14. That the needs of the body are not to be 
our guide in life, but obedience to the revealed 
will of God. (St. Lukeiv. 4 and St. Matt. vi. 25, 


31-33-) 


15. The parable of the rich man, who, having 
much goods laid up for many years of ease and 
luxury, is taken away from this world, his sin 
bringing its own punishment. (St. Luke xit. 
16-21.) 

16. By contrasting the horrors of a terrible 
war with the peace which follows victory— 
it being an ancient custom to burn the imple- 
ments of war after a great victory. (Isaiah ix. 5, 
Psalm xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxxix, 8, 10.) 

17. “‘ Of the increase of His government there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David, to 
order and establish it for ever and ever.” 
Isaiah 1x. 6, 7; St. Luke i. 31-33.) 

18. The country all round the Sea of Galilee. 
(Isaiah ix. 1, 2.) 

19. Jesus is the life and light of mankind. 
(St. John 1. 4.) 

20. John the Baptist, who was sent by God 
that all men might believe in Jesus. (St. John 
1..6,. 7.) 

21. ‘* He that cometh after me is preferred 
before me, for He was before me.” ‘ And I 
bare record that this is the Son of God.” (St. 


John 1. 15, 34.) 


22. By the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon Jesus at His baptism. (St. John i. 
2, 33.) 


23. As the “‘ Lamb of God,” which taketh 
away the sin of the world. (St. John 1. 
29, 36.) 

24. Proselytes only were baptised by the 
Jews, and then only by consent of the Sanhe- 
drim, but John the Baptist was baptising Jews 
also without any authority from the Sanhednm. 
(St. John 1. 25.) 


“THE QUIVER” HOME COMPANION OF COUNSEL AND CHEER FOR 1905 


Sund, July. (LONG-sUFFERING.) 
Sund. January. (REPANTANCE.) 2. With long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
1. Lord, let it alone this year also. —Lwke xiii. 8. love —Ephes. iv. 2, 
8. Repent ye, and believe the Gospel. —Afark i. 15. 9. Strengthened . . . unto all patience and long- 
15. Joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that re- suffering with joyfulness.—Codos. i, 11. 
penteth. —Luke xv. 7. _ 16. Thatin me first Jesus Christ might shew forth all 
22. I will arise, and go to my Father. —Luke xv. 18. long-suffering.—1 Zem. i. 16. 
29. Be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.— ) 23. Charity suffereth long, and is kind.—1 Cor. xiii. 4. 
Matt. ix. 2. 30. Let patience have her perfect work.—/ames 1. 4. 
PRAYgR: Create in me a clean heart, O God: and / PRAYER: In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust: let 
Menew a right spirit within me (for Jesus me never be ashamed; deliver me in Thy 
’ ist’s sake]. Amen. (Psalm li. 10.) righteousness [for Jesus Christ’s eake). 
Amen. (Psalm xxxi. 1.) 
OWA Ire 
Sund. February. (Fait#.) i ge 
s. Ye believe in God: believe also in Me.—/ohn BO De Cn BOnNe 2 Se 2: 


13. Be gentle unto all men.—2 77m. ii. 24. 

20. The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle. —/ames ili. 17. 

19. By Him all that believe are justified. —Acés xii. 39. ae cas eee a Thos ra a nurse cherisheth her 

26. Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have : Shae: 

believed. —John xx. 29. PRAYER: Search me, O God, and know my heart; 


; , and see if there be any wicked way in me, 
PrayEk: Lord,I believe; help Thou mine unbelief. and lead me in the way everlasting for Jesus 


Amen. (Mark ix. 24.) Christ’s sake.] Amen. (Psalm cxxxix. 24) 
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Suni. September. (Goopnrss.) 
Sund. March, (GRACcE.) 3. Your goodness is as a morning cloud.—//osex vi. 4. 
s. By grace are ye saved, through faith.— Fphes. ii. 8. € '° I'he steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord. 


‘ : — Psalm Xxxvil, 23. \ 
12. oe ee rapier a did much more ¢ |. The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness.—Ephes. v. 9. 


19. My grace is sufficient for thee.—2 Cor, xii. 9. ah A bean akon es to his chil- 
26. Grow in grace. —2 Peter iii. 18. : sre aes 


PRAYER.: The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be PRAYER: Teach me to do Thy will, for Thou art my 


’ God: Thy Spirit is good: lead me into the 
with us all Amen. (2 Cor. xiii. 14) land of uprightness | for Jesus Christ's sake.’ 


Amen. (Psalm cxliii. 10.) 


Oe i Ly i ti ti i didi di di did da i di ti di di di a ta dd ie tn ata de de td hid dada didi de din didn 


Sund. April. (Love.) Sot: October. (FaltHEuLNess.) 


xiv. 1. 
12. We believe that Thou camest forth from God. — 
John xvi. 30. 


| That ye} love one anoth.r, as 1 have loved you, — 1, Who, then, is a faithful and wise servant ?—Vats. 
John xv. 12. XXIV. 45. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law.—Rom, xiii. 10. 8. He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
By love serve one another.—Ga/, v. 13. also in much.—L.uée xvi. 10. 
Let us consider one another to provoke unto ) 15. The faithful in Christ Jesus.—phes. i. 1. 
love.— Heb. x. 24, 22. Be thou faithful unto death, and | will give thee a 
He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God.—1 JoAn crown of life.— ev. ii. 10. 
iv. 16. 29. Welldone, goodand faithful servant.—MWaét, xxv. 23. 
PRAYER: The Lord make us to increase and abound ( PkrAYER: Not unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us, but unto 
in love one toward another, (for His sake]. Thy Name give glory, for Thy mercy and for 
Amen. (1 Thess. iif. 12.) Thy Truth’s sake. Amen. (Psalm cxxxv. 1.) 
BQ DPOLPOD AAA A> OAPAMA gah aaa Larrea 
Sund, May. (Joy.) 


7. ‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. —Ps, cxxvi. 5 
14. With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of ) 12. The meek will He guide in judgment.—/Psa/m 


salvation. — /satak xii. 3. : XXV, 


Sund. November. (MEEKNESs.) 
5. Blessed are the meek.—AZavét, v. 5. 


21. Believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable.—1 Peter § 19. Learn of Me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart.— 
i, 8. Matt. xi, 29. 
26. Showing all meekness unto all men.—7%¢ws iii. 2. 


PRAYER : Keep back Thy servant from presumptuous 
sins; let them not have dominion over me. 
Amen. (Psalm xix 13.) 


28. Your joy no man taketh from you.—/ohn” xvi. 22. 


PRAYER: Rejoice the soul of Thy servant; for unto 
Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. Amen. 
(Ps, lxxxvi. 4.) 


Sund. June. (PEACE.) . Sund. December. (TEMrERANCE.) 
4. My peace I give unto you —/oha xiv 27. 3. Add... toknowledge temperance.—2 Peteri. 5, 6. 
11, To be spiritually minded is life and peace.— \ 10. Abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the 
Romans viii. 6 soul,—1 Peter ii. 11. 
18, Be at peace among yourselves,—1 Thess. Vv. 1} 17. Keep thyself pure.—1 Zim. v. 22. 
25. That ye maybe found of Him in peace.-2 Peter iii. 14. § 24. Let your moderation be known unto all men.— 
peace God Philtp. iv. 5. 
par Fe aaseiaaaine ae our hbase ec ashore 3t. The world passeth away, and the lust thereof.— 
through Christ Jesus. Amen. (Philippians E008 Ue 17s 
iv. 7.) PRAYER : Come, Lord Jesus. Amen, (Rev. xxii 20 ) 
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Mion the KEngraeing publiohel by Landeker and Brown, Loudon, EC) 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 
(From the Painting by @. A. Holmes.) 
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PRISON. 


(Ilustvated from Photographs by Cassell and Co., Litd., specially taken at Holloway Prison by permission of the 
Prison Commissioners.) 


a PIL blossoms open to the 
|| sunshine. The scents of 
spring and the impressions 
of recent Easter float in 
the air, About a dozen 
pink buds of humanity, 
as sweet and fresh as the 
flowers of the season, sleep 
on a rug spread on a lawn. 
A nurse in charge lifts a 
light covering to display one little face. As 
the noontide slumber is disturbed and a 
dimpled arm thrown out with a cry of pro- 
test, the yearning pity of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter for the infant Moses when, “ behold, the 
babe wept,’’ seems the most natural thing in 
the world. On the alarming apparition of 
strangers, tears spring to the round blue 
eyes ; they are of earth, not paradise, other- 
wise the child might be a veritable cherub. 
She is one of a company of innocents 
belonging to a guilty place. Within the 
same walls the mothers are paying the penalty 
of crime. The hardest part of the charge 
of nurses is to sce babies they have tended, 
perhaps rescued from the gates of death, 
carried back to the haunts of vice and temp- 
tation when the prisoner’s sentence 1s over. 
The fact that the soft faces will be disfigured 
by grime and neglect is the least of the evils 


anticipated. With all the glorious possibilities 
of immortal souls, there is also bound up in 
these little bodies a heritage of shame. The 
stigma of prison birth is added to probable 
family frailty. If ever Longfellow looked upon 
such children lying within prison walls, it is 
easy to understand the inspiration of his poem 
“‘ Weariness.”’ 


“O little feet, that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inno 
Where toil must cease and rest begin, 
Am weary thinking of your road.” 


He could indeed have found many themes 
for the gift of verse in a visit to a modern 
prison. Genius would be worthily employed 
in raising a warning cry to girls of every rank 
and class who trip lightly down the paths of 
idleness and self-indulgence, unconscious that 
the way leads to the slippery steps of crime. 
But poetry might also burst into a song of 
triumph because the ideal of prisons has gradu- 
ally become more and more that of reformatory 
schools. They are no longer simply barriers to 
protect society trom enemies of the public 
peace. They no longer represent to criminals 
the Castle of Giant Despair, but are rather a 
grave for the old life of wrongdoing and a 
starting point for a new course.. Charles Reade 
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described a gaol under the old system as a 
finishing school of felony and petty larceny, 
and one under the new as a penal hospital for 
diseased and contagious souls. Since he pub- 
lished this opinion, the system, novel in his 
time, has steadily advanced in methods calcu- 
lated to extinguish crime and cure the cnminal. 

The heights of Camden Town are crowned 
by two red-brick houses with stone coping built 
in the style familiar to many cathedral cities. 
The great entrance to Holloway Prison fills the 
space between them, and the massive grey cas- 
tellated building towers behind—an imposing 
structure viewed from without and equally 
interesting within. From a post of observation 
obtained by mounting a short corkscrew stair- 
case, galleries with a succession of Gothic arches 
are seen to radiate from a centre like the stems 
of a fan. Each vista ends in three lancet 
windows, and brings to mind the aisle of a 
minster. Beauty was not, however, the archi- 
tect’s first object. The plan is well adapted 
for controlling 900 prisoners. It is no light 
task to bend the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men or women in the right direction. 
Until the autumn of 1902, prisoners of both 
sexes shared this House of Correction; since 
that time it has been used for women only. 
From six in the morning, when all get up, until 
8.30 in the evening, when the prisoners’ lights 
are turned out, the life of prison officials is 
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one of constant vigilance. Only the spirit of 
a missionary could enable them to cheerfully 
do their duty year after year in a routine de- 
pressing and monotonous in the extreme. 

Happily the day has gone by for frequent 
tragedies to break the dulness of penal institu- 
tions and settlements. If a century ago our 
nation was guilty of a selfish determination 
to get nd of troublesome law-breakers without 
any regard for their welfare or the good of the 
uttermost parts of the Empire, it has never 
lacked men who have loved the sinners for 
Christ’s sake. When the tale reached England 
that convicts were transforming the earthly 
paradise, Botany Bay, into a hell, servants of 
God volunteered to follow them to Australia, 
and engage in an enterprise that would have 
been desperate only that they never lost their 
hold of the God of Hope. 

The present age can produce the same spirit, 
though it may not be so severely tested. 

“IT could not bear to be merely a warder,” 
one of the number in Holloway said to me as I 
noticed the pleasant manner in which one of 
the prisoners in her charge did a voluntary act 
ofservice forher. ‘‘ I believe that these women 
realise that I want to be their friend.”’ 

“You would not believe what nice women 
we have here,’’ remarked another. 

A third, as well as the chaplain, had been 
visiting a patient ina Home forthe Dying. The 
sick woman had 
obtained her wish 
to see those who 
more than a year 
before had _ been 
in authority over 
her ; but another 
often repeated de- 
sire had to remain 
ungratified. She 
wanted to go back 
to Holloway to 
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gate of death, she 
craved for the 
constant presence 
and strong sup- 
port of the friends 
whose pity had 
entered her heart 
and drawn out 
her affection. The 
idea of ending 
her life in prison, 
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from which innocent persons would shrink, had 
no terrors for her. The cells are chiefly filled 
with members of the criminal class who look 
upon them as their home. They feel the restraint 
of silence ; but, except to freely practise the 
art of conversation or indulge in a drinking 
bout, they have no care to go outside. Too 
weak in character to know how to use or enjoy 
freedom, too familiar with the condemnation of 
the law for it to cause them pangs of shame, they 
accept their position with callous indifference 
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‘It is our conviction that short sentences of 
imprisonment are not only useless for reforma- 
tion, but actually harmful for the prisoner,’ 
the Commissioners protest, and a movement is 
on foot with the view of procuring the detention 
in custody for prolonged periods of those who 
have shown themselves unwilling to be reformed 
and determined to lead a life of crime. The 
idea of the reformation of criminals is to the 
fore in the Acts which have become law within 
the last six years. Under the Act of 1901, 
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HOLLOWAY PRISON, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF CORRIDORS. 


and submit to control with mechanical regu- 
larity. 

‘It has been our object to try and induce a 
spirit of willing obedience to discipline and to 
avoid irritability, which obstructs reformation,”’ 
the authorities over prisons in Scotland write 
in their last report. The result is a foregone 
conclusion. All the prisons have witnessed a 
great improvement in conduct and a general 
softening of character. It is harder to say to 
what extent these hospitals for moral invalids 
effect permanent cures. So- many habitual 
criminals depend entirely on their environment 
that it is fatal for them to return to criminal 
surroundings after their discharge. 


youthful offenders may be placed in the custody 
of ‘‘ some fit person ” instead of being remanded 
or committed for trial. The Inebriates Act 
made provision for reformatory treatment in 
cases of habitual drunkenness, and also for cases 
where it had been found by a jury that a crime 
was caused or contributed to by drink. Upto 
the end of 1902, 278 such cases were committed, 
of whom 232 —that is, eight-ninths — were 
women, three of them between sixteen and 
twenty years of age. It is a melancholy fact 
that, though authorities may differ in the con- 
clusions which they draw from some statistics, 
they do not question the assertion that year 
by year drunkenness amongst women has 
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increased to an alarming extent. The proportion 
of women to men in prison has had a tendency 
to increase, and there have been a greater num- 
ber of suicides and attempts to commit suicide. 

The details of prison life show that the idea 
of a penitentiary is absorbed more and more 
in that of a reformatory. The deformities of 
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mind come under treatment. Just as calis- 
thenics are prescribed for the weak muscles 
and stooping shoulders of younger prisoners, 
exercise is also provided for the mind, weak 
and paralysed from want of use. Attempts are 
made to straighten the crooked moral back- 
bone and restore the half-stifled conscience. 
It is fully recognised that only superhuman 
power can reform the soul. Chaplains welcome 
the help of the Church Army, the Salvation 
Army, and of men and women of the laity who 
voluntarily hold Bible classes on Sundays or 
give lectures on week days within the prisons. 
In spite of the fact that numbers of the prisoners 
are utterly illiterate, no audience could listen 
with greater attention and courtesy. They 
can be trusted to behave decorously in the dark- 
ness of a magic lantern lecture and enjoy a 
“ Tour in Norway,’ or stories from the other 
side of the world. In Holloway a lecture is 
given very frequently. The rattle of sewing 
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machines ceases, needlework rests on the 
prisoners’ knees, as ears and eyes become 
intent on listening, although they gain good 
marks daily for the quality and quantity of 
their work. 

Of all the callings to which persons com- 
mitted to the cells of England and Wales lay 
claim, the highest number, 103,673, come under 
the head of ‘‘labourers, charwomen, and 
needlewomen,”’ whilst only 229 are of the pro- 
fessional class. The hardest work in Holloway 
Prison is in the laundry. The strongest womcn 
are sclected to wind up the lift which takes the 
meals from the kitchen to the galleries. The 
surgeon decides on the bodily fitness for special 
kinds of labour. Each day brings a set task 
according to the vaned capacity. Some clumsy 
old hands are unequal to anything more skilled 
than picking coir; but expert needlewomen 
make the cosies, cushions, and fancy work 
destined to grace the windows of one of the 
best-known shops in London’s West End. 
The Christmas dolls for this firm are also dressed 
by women prisoners. Flags for the Royal Navy, 
pads used in the General Post Office, the blue 
serge uniform of the prison officers, are amongst 
the products of Holloway. One room might be 
a collection of spider webs sparkling with dew 
and sunshine. Bead-and-reed blinds are under 
process. The place gleams with bright colours 
and artistic effects. Dreary monotony is im- 
possible, for the warder in charge makes new 
designs. It is easy to belicve her statement 
that the women like this occupation. If gaols 
can produce such saleable articles, ought they 
not to become self-supporting ? 

“IT am afraid that is unlikely, at least for a 
very long time,’’ the Matron said in reply to this 
remark ; and she explained that some women 
have to learn to hold a needle after their 
committal. As arule, they bring no habits of 
diligence with them, and it is hard to interest 
them even in occupations which are the delight 
of free and willing fingers. The discipline has 
done its work if at the end of their sentence 
they are self-supporting members of society. 
They are encouraged to overcome the indolence 
which, with intemperance, has generally led to 
their ruin ; good marks are awarded daily for 
the quality and quantity of work accomplished 
which bring them in a little sum of money to 
give them a fresh start on leaving, and they 
gain one, two, or three stripes on their sleevcs 
by good conduct and diligence. They are also 
led into the way which proverbially leads to 
health, wealth, and wisdom. 


WOMEN IN PRISON. 


On week days prisoners rise at six, clean their 
cells, and begin the ordinary routine of labour 
at 6.30. Breakfast comes at 7.30, when each 
is served with 6 oz. of bread and either one 
pint of gruel or one pint of tea, according to the 
term of her sentence. At 8.30 a bell calls to 
prayer, and at 9.20 labour recommences. 
Noon brings the dinner hour. All alike are 
allowed 6 oz. of bread, and those sentenced to 
seven days or under have, besides, either one 
pint of porridge, 8 oz. of potatoes, or 6 oz. of 
suet pudding. The rest are indulged with a 
greater variety of viands. All have a daily 
allowance of 8 oz. of potatoes, and each, accord- 
ing to the terms of her committal, has twice a 
week 3 or 4 oz. of meat, and on other days either 
8 or 10 oz. of suet pudding, 8 or 10 oz. of 
beans, with 1 or 2 oz. of bacon, or one pint of 
soup. After dinner, until 1.30, prisoners may 
rest, and, if they like, read a book from the 
library. There is exercise in the yard for 
those employed in the workrooms, and a 
stated time for mothers to have charge of their 
babies. Supper, consisting of 6 oz. of bread 
and either one pint of gruel or one pint of 
cocoa, at 5.45, is followed by work from 6.15 
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to 8. The curfew at 8.30 closes the day. On 
Sundays prisoners rise at 7,and have no labour 
beyond the necessary cooking and cleaning. 
Rest, with books to read, fills up the intervals 
between meals and Divine service at 10.30 and 
2.45. 

The ordinary uniform of prisoners is brown, 
but those committed under the first or second 
division wear myrtle green. If sentenced for 
the first time or for a comparatively light offence, 
a red star decorates their caps. Some are still 
more hopefully distinguished by softness and 
intelligence of expression ; but the ideal, cal- 
lous, habitual criminal, with convex profile, 
mean, narrow forehead, and coarse mouth is 
not far to seek. Characteristic specimens 
emerge from the prison surgery and march in 
single file to the cells. The purest thing about 
these faces is a white linen bandage. It con- 
ceals the latest wounds and bruises, but height- 
ens the effect of old scars, which, with broken 
noses, insist on making a humiliating confession. 
The loose, slouching walk of this procession, so 
significant of want of purpose in life, contrasts 
very unfavourably with the light step of the 
warder in charge of them. The patients, by 
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their own account, have had the misfortune to 
stumble on the pavement. They have been 
recently admitted, and bear the unmistakeable 
stamp of slum life. The identity of the type is 
lost in the array of women in neat uniforms 
whose health of body and mind has benefited 
by temperance, discipline, and regular occupa- 
tion. Their features and expressions offer as 
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much variety as those found in other communi- 
ties. Vanity dies hard; even though these 
women have no mirrors, many of them are not 
indifferent to personal appearance. 

““'You would not believe how particular they 
are about a curl of their hair or a plait of their 
caps,’’ the Matron said. 

‘‘ That disposition ought to be encouraged,” 
remarked the visiting magistrate. 

The sharp contrast between the new and old 
system of prison management appears when a 
magistrate inspects a modern women’s prison. 
The idea of its being a hospital for diseased and 
contagious souls is carried out as an officer 
dressed as a nurse goes before him, opening the 
door of each cell with the announcement : 

‘The inspecting magistrate: have you any 
complaint or anything you wish to say to 
him ?”’ 

As a rule, all reply in the negative, some 
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rising from their seats with a civil ‘‘ No, thank 
you,” others preserving a more or less sullen 
silence. Ifa prisoner has something to say, the 
magistrate goes within the cell to listen. Each 
cell is furnished with a plank bedstead, a 
mattress, blankets, and pillow, whilst a Bible 
and Prayer Book lie on the shelf. A window 
admits sufficient light for needlework without 
any strain on 
the eyesight. 
Punishment 
cells are only 
distin guished 
from the rest 
by absence of 
furniture and 
by double 
doors. Anen- 
lightened gen- 
eration has 
discovered 
that the two 
great healers, 
light and air, 
are heaven's 
free, gifts and 
may not be 
denied to 
the most un- 
worthy with- 
out injurious 
results. 

A criminal 
will need 
every fraction 
of reserve 
strength of soul, mind, and body on _ her 
discharge to enable her to keep the good 
resolutions which she may profess on saying 
good-bye. Outside the gates old companions 
await, generally to conduct her to the 
nearest public house, where they celebrate 
her liberty by helping her to rivet afresh 
the chains of intemperance upon her. All 
discharged women prisoners can be received 
and given a means of gaining an honest liveli- 
hood at the laundry in Clapham, founded by 
the late Mrs. Meredith in 1867. At this institu- 
tion there are workers who were in past days 
in like case, and they stretch out a strong and 
svmpathetic hand to «thers who have fallen 
like themselves. Only those who help them 
to struggle above the cnminal class into which 
they have sunk can conceive their difficulties. 
Stories of these women—so dull, so sin-soiled, 
so drink-sodden—turning from evil and climb- 
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ing upwards, though with bleeding feet and 
many a slip and stumble, enforce the moral to 
despair of none. Here is one living on six- 
pence a day earned by sewing and selling papers. 
She often goes to work without breakfast, and 
patiently endures the sense of shivery exhaus- 
tion which might be temporarily relieved by 
the fatal glass which led her to ruin. 

Here is another, the daughter of a country 
rector, who ran away from school, and by the 
time she was twenty-one had rushed through 
a mad career of vice and violence. 

‘* You have been as bad as anyone,’’ remarks 
one of her fellow ex-prisoners at the laundry. 

‘‘ I know I have—worse, because I have been 
better taught. I have a great deal to answer 
for; but that is no reason why I should con- 
tinue bad ; there is forgiveness, even for me,”’ 
she replies. 

It is a satisfaction to know that this clergy- 
man’s daughter is now respectably married. 
On hearing the story of others who have re- 
deemed their 
character at this 
institution, and 
have been drafted 
on to situations 
where they are 
valued, compas- 
sion swallows up 
every other senti- 
ment. One, for 
imstance, was a 
respectable 
widow, who in 
dire necessity 
pawned - goods 
that were not her 
own. Those who 
have been  over- 
come by tempta- 
tion when half 
mad with hunger 
and wretchedness 
are easily distin- 
guished from the 
reckless offenders 
discharged on 
Saturdays, the victims of the preceding 
Sunday’s_ revellings and seven days’ com- 
pulsory retirement. Such women, “‘ some with 
the scowl, some with the laugh of hell upon 
their faces,’’ have not the excuse of starvation. 
They are loud in complaints of prison food, 
though it certainly suits their health better 
than their own fare. Their little girls are so 
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unaccustomed to frugal living that, when rescued 
and taken to the Princess Mary Village Homes 
at Addlestone, they at first feel themselves 
hardly used because pickles are not provided 
with the wholesome meals. 

‘We find the women in our charge utterly 
without any religious convictions,’’ a warder 
remarked. ‘‘ One will come in declaring her- 
self a member of the Church of England. 
When she is admitted again she will say she is a 
Roman Catholic. We discover that she has 
chosen her creed with a view to meeting some 
companion in one chapel or the other.”’ 

Superstition creeps easily into the place of 
the absent religious principle. Prisoners are 
swayed by belief in charms for good luck or 
terror of omens of misfortune. Education does 
its part to chase away ignorant credulity, but 
it is not powerful enough of itself to keep 
women out of Holloway Prison. Titles have 
been hidden within these great stone walls after 
their honour has been tarnished by crime. Some- 
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thing more than culture of mind is required 
to enable even the gently nurtured to resist 
the temptations to intemperance, that curse 
which fills the prisons of this country. Law- 
breakers of the leisured class sometimes trace 
their fall to the use of drugs ; but in every rank 
alcohol claims more victims than opium. 
Whether distinguished from the great mass 
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of inmates of the cells by stars and stripes or 
bv vindictiveness and brutality, whether more 
sinned against than sinning, or so steeped in 
wickedness that they are reckoned amongst 
moral incurables, all criminals are the lost 
children of the State. ‘‘ Take this child and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages,”’ 
was a charge given to the mother of an outcast 
rescued from the sentence of death. The infant 
Moses repaid the care bestowed upon him by 
his motherly nurse and the royal princess. So 
may the miserable pariahs of society, of whom 
some have been born in prison and cast back 
whilst innocent babes into that dark river of 
crime that flows through this favoured land. 
The struggles of reformers to exchange a rule 
of terror in prisons for parental government 
have not been in vain. John Howard was in 
his grave when the system which he denounced 
sixty years before was altered. In was only in 
1838 that Elizabeth Fry congratulated the 
provost and magistrates of the city, and 
sheriffs of the county, of Aberdeen on some 
great improvements in the prisons. She men- 
tioned specially that prisoners were allowed the 
visits of a chaplain and a medical man. The 
enlightened body of management also contem- 


plated engaging a ‘“‘ female officer to have the 
oversight and care of female prisoners.” The 
ardent motherly friend of sinners wanted still 
more. She pleaded against confinement in cells 
within cells, or in places where the light of 
heaven was only admitted through a crooked 
funnel. The reform once set in motion has 
moved on steadily. Light has been admitted 
into the darkness of old places of punishment, 
not only light to gladden the eyes, but to dis- 
pel the darkness of the mind and soul. The 
light of reason has provided productive indus- 
tries in place of the crank and treadmill. The 
light of God has shown that miracles of grace 
can restore the paralysed soul. 

Whilst temptations are rife in the world, 
men and women so childishly weak as to be 
dependent on environment will need the care 
of a nurse in a hospital for mental and spur- 
itual diseases. The nurse’s treatment, however 
severe, must be of a motherly character if it ts 
to be successful. Punishment of the criminal is 
only one means to an end—the extinction of 
crime. God sees in the worst of prisoners the 
possibilities of immortal souls, and it is not the 
will of their Father that one of them should 
perish. — D. L. Woo rmer. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—-IX. 


Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been “broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch cuinrade, hears the news of the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, and, seeking to regain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Countries 
to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liége, actually in the hands of the French. Landing in Antwerp Bevill has 
an encounter with the Dutch officer, Sparmann, now a spy in the French service, who was the cause of his leaving the English army. 
The landlord of the inn where he stays provides him with the passport of a dead French officer, Captain le Blond, and in the name of the 
dead man he makes his escape from the city. At Louvain he meets with the Comtesse de Valorme and, after leaving the old university 
city, rescues her from a threatening attack of some peasants. The Comtesse invites him to travel in her company, but hints that she has 
penetrated his disguise and suspects that he is an Englishman. At St. Trond, where they break their journey, Bevill recognises Sparmann 
in a man who is staying in the same inn as himself, but loses sight of him in the street. ‘(his puts him on his guard, and he goes across to 
the other inn, where the young lady is staying, to wara her of the danger. Some remark of his to one of the Comtesse’s servants is over- 
heard, although Bevill does not know it at the ume, by one of the ostlers, and it is to this that he owes his escape. Bevill and the Comtesse 
fall in with the English outposts and are all,wed to pass towards Liége. 


CHAPTER X. 


g1EGE was before them. 
From a slight eminence 
in this land, in most 
cases so utterly without 
eminence at all, they 
could look onward and 
see its walls, especially 
those on the left bank 
of the Meuse. Also, 
they could see upon what they saw was the 
citadel a great banner streaming out to the soft 
south-west wind—a banner on which was 
emblazoned the gold sun that was the 
emblem of him who gloried in the name of 
““Le Roi Soleil.’”’ So, too, on the right side 
there floated out that ostentatious, braggart flag 
from the roof of the Chartreuse. 

Lying outside the city, as they were easily 
able to observe from the eminence on 
which they had halted, were several regiments, 
their colours displayed from the larger tents 
amongst the lines; and some of these Bevill 
Bracton was able to recognise, since he had 
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seen them before, when in Holland and 
Flanders under William III. 

“Those,” he exclaimed, pointing towards a 
large blue banner that streamed out above a 
great tent—a blue banner on which was a 
heraldic emblazonment that, had they been 
nearer, they would have recognised as a leopard 
couchant, ‘‘are the arms of a fierce, cruel 
gencral. The pennon to the right is that of 
the cavalry of Orléans ; that to the left is the 
pennon of the dragoons of Piémont-Royal. We 
have met—I should say I have seen them— 
before.”’ 

Remembering, however, that much as the 
Comtesse might suspect or, indeed, actually 
know with regard to his being neither French- 
man nor mousquetaire, she did not know all, 
Bevill refrained from adding, ‘‘ I have charged 
them in the past, and should know their 
colours.”’ 

“And this general you speak of—this man 
who is fierce and cruel ? Who is he ?”’ 

‘“Montrével,’’ Bevill replied. 

As he did so he heard the Comtesse give a 
slight gasp, or, if it were so slight as to be 
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unheard, at least he saw her lips part, while into 
her eyes there came a strange look, one that 
expressed half fear and half hate. 

‘‘ Madame knows him ?”’ he exclaimed. 

“‘I know of him. He is, as monsieur says, 
fierce and cruel. He—he comes from a part 
of France I know very well—from Orange. 
And, worse than all, he is a—a—renegade.”’ 

‘“‘A renegade ? He! One of Louis’ most 
trusted leaders! He who has received the 
biton of a Field-Marshal but recently! Hea 
renegade ? ”’ 

‘‘ One may be a renegade to others than king 
and country. To——’’ 
“Yes! To what ? 

““To God !”’ 

After which the Comtesse seemed undesirous 
of saying more and sat gazing down towards 
the army lying outside the walls of Liege, while 
occasionally asking Bevill if he could tell her 
what other persons or regiments were repre- 
sented by the various colours flying from tents 
and staffs. 

But he, while doing his best to explain all 
that she had desired to know, and while pvuint- 
ing out to her the regiments of Poitou and Royal 
Roussillon—both of which he had also encoun- 
tered—recognised that his mind was far away 
from a subject that, in other circumstances, 
would have occupied it to its fullest extent. 

For now he could not keep his attention 
fixed on banners and bannerols and regiments, 
deep as might be the import they must bear 
towards England and his own safety. He could 
not even reflect upon how he, an Englishman 
passing as a Frenchman, would in the next hour 
or so have to make his way through the lines 
of those regiments while every word he uttered 
might betray him to sudden death. Sudden 
death! as must, indeed, be his only portion 
if, among those masses of troops below, one 
word mispronounced, one accent to arouse sus- 
picion, should be observed. Sudden death! 
Yes, after a moment’s interview with one of 
the generals or marshals—such a marshal, to 
wit, as the fierce cruel Montrével! Sudden 
death after another moment, and that but a 
short one, allowed for a hasty prayer. 

And still he could not force his mind to think 
upon these things, since those words of the 
Comtesse de Valorme had driven all other 
thoughts away. 

“Why ?’’ he asked himself again and again 
as he sat his horse by her side. ‘‘ Why does 
she speak thus of that truculent soldier ? 
Why, among so many other matters that must 
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have possession of her thoughts now, does this 
man’s apostasy, for such it must be that she 
refers to, affect her so deeply Ah! if I could 
but know!’”’ And, as he thought thus, he let 
his eyes fall on those of the comtesse, and 
saw that hers were resting on him. 

Suddenly, as he did this, he saw in them 
something that seemed almost as clear and 
distinct as spoken words would themselves 
have been ; some pleading in them which, un- 
like spoken words, he could not understand, 
while still recognising that in her look there 
was a request. But yet he could not under- 
stand. He could not comprehend what it was 
that she desired of him, and so held his peace. 

Now, however, the Comtesse spoke. She 
spoke as she leant forward, in the same way 
she had done before since they had first tra- 
velled in company, her gloved hand on the 
sash of the lowered window, her glance full of 
earnestness. 

‘“‘ We are close to Li¢ge, monsieur,”’ she said. 
*‘ Little more than an hour will take us to the 
lines of that army lying outside the city. In 
two hours, by Heavens grace, we may be 
inside. Monsieur, shall we not be frank with 
each other ?’’ 

‘Frank, madame. Howso ? How frank?’ 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur, do not let us trifle further. 
Each of us has an object in entering that city. 
Yours I can partly divine, as I think; but 
mine I doubt your ever divining. Yet—vyet— 
I know what you are, and I would that you 
should know who and what I am. If—if it 
pleases you, can we not confide in each other ?” 

Bevill bowed over his horse’s mane as the 
Comtesse said these words; then, in a low 
tone, he replied : 

“Any confidence madame may honour me 
with shall be deeply respected. Meanwhile, 
I have perceived that madame knows or sus- 
pects that 1am not what I seem to be. So be 
it. Iam in her hands and I do not fear. Let 
her tell me what she believes me to be and, if 
she has judged aright, I will answer truly. A 
frank admission can harm me no more than 
suspicion can do.”’ 

‘‘T shall not harm you,’’ the Comtesse said. 
“T have not forgotten your succour when 
those boors had attacked me.”’ Then, glanc- 
ing round to observe whether the servants were 
out of earshot, as was, indeed, the case, since 
they had gone some little distance ahead of the 
coach the better to gaze upon the troops 
environing the city, as well as on the city 
itself, she said: 
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“You are, as I have said, an Englishman.” 
‘Yes,’ Bevill replied calmly, fearing nothing 
from this avowal which, made to any other 
French subject, would have been fraught with 


destruction to him. ‘‘I am an Englishman.” 


“Liége was before them.”—). 363. 


“‘ A soldier, doubtless, endeavouring to make 
his way to his own forc’s.” 

“No ; I am no soldier—now. I have been 
one. But my mission is far different from 
that. I go, if it may be so, to escort a young 
countrywoman of mine out of Liége, and to 
take her back in safety to England.”’ 

“ Alas! you will never succeed. That she 
may be permitted to leave Liége is possible, 
though by no means probable. Those in the 
city who are not French will scarcely obtain 
permission to depart, since they would be able 
to convey far too much intelligence to the 
enemy of what prevails within. While as for 
you ‘ad 
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‘Yes, madame ?’’ Bevill said, still speaking 
quite calmly. 
“You may very well stay in Liége unharmed 
since no Walloon would betray you to his 
conquerors, and the French troops are in the 


citadel, the Chartreuse, at the gates, and 
elsewhere. But you will never get out with 
your charge.’’ 

“Not as a Frenchman ?” 

“No. Not with an Englishwoman. That 
is, unless she can transform herself into a 
Frenchwoman as easily as you have trans- 
formed yourself into a Frenchman.” 

“Yet you have discovered me to be none.” 

‘‘ I discovered you by some of your expres- 
sions, the turn of your phrases, simply because 
—and this may astonish you—your French was 
too good. You used some phrases that were 
those of a scholar and not the idiom of daily 
life. It is often so.’’ Then, with almost a 
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smile on the face that was generally so preter- 
naturally grave, the Comtesse de Valorme 
said : 

“Captain Le Blond, as you call yourself, 
would you discover that I am a= French- 
woman ? ’ 

And to Bevill’s astonishment she spoke these 
words in perfect English—so perfect, indeed, 
that they might have issued from the lps 
of one of his own countrywomen. 

“Heavens !’’ he exclaimed, forgetting for 
the moment the perfect courtesy and deference 
which had marked his manner to her from 
the first. ‘“‘ What are you? Speak. Are 
you Englishor French ? Yet, no,’”’ he continued. 
““No. There is the faintest intonation, though 
it has to be sought for; the faintest suspicion 
of an accent that betrays you. Madame,” he 
exclaimed, not rudely, but only in a tone born 
of extreme surprise, “what are you—Enghish 
or French ? ”’ 

‘‘French,”’ she replied, while. still speaking 
in perfect English; ‘‘ but I have lived much 
im England, and—it may be that I shall die 
there.”’ 

‘““T cannot understand.”’ 

“You shall not be Ieft long without doing 
so. Monsieur, as I must still address you, it 
is more than twenty years since I first went to 
England with my father, though I have re- 
turned to France more than once during those 
years. Now I have returned yet again. And 
—you have confided in me; I will be equally 
frank with you—listen. I am a Protestant.” 

“A Protestant !’’ Bevill exclaimed. ‘A 
Protestant ? Ah! I begin to understand. A 
Protestant opposed to this war ; hnked with us 
against Spain and France; desirous of seeing 
these two great Catholic Powers subdued i 

“ Alas !”’ the Comtesse said, ‘‘I cannot claim 
so noble an excuse for being here in the midst 
of this war. My presence here 1s more selfish, 
more personal. I—I—have suffered. God, 
He knows, how all of mine have suffered in 
the South——” 

‘You are from the South ? ” 

“Tam. From Tarascon. You saw me Start 
when you spoke of that unutterable villain, 
Montrével. Montrével,’? she repeated, with 
bitter scorn; ‘ Field-marshal and swash- 
buckler! Montr¢ével, born a Protestant, but 
now of the Romish faith. A man who has 
persecuted us cruclly—one who even now 
desires to be sent to the Cevennes to persecute 
us still further.’ 

Then, suddenly, the Comtesse ceased what 
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she was saying, and, changing from the subject. 
exclaimed : 

“But come—come. We have tarried here 
too long. We should be once more on our road 
to Licge. How do you propose to present 
yourself at the gates and gain admission to 
the city ? You will run deep risks if you 
appear under the guise of a mousquetarre :; 
for ’’—and now she took out a scroll of paper 
from the huge pocket let into the leather pad- 
ding of her coach and looked at it, ‘‘ there are 
two troops of the Mousquetaires Noirs at the 
Chartreuse.” | 

‘You know that ? You have a paper of the 
disposition of the French forces ? ”’ 

“TI have, though with no view of betraying 
them to—the Allies. My disloyalty to my 
country is not so deep as that, nor even is it to 
the King who persecutes my people so evilly. 
Nevertheless, there are many of the Reformed 
Faith in these armies. There isa De la Tre- 
mouille, though he is but a lad, in the body- 
guard of the Duc de Bourgogne ; a De Rohan 
with Tallard ; a De Sully in the Mousquetaires 
Noirs ; also there are many others. I have 
means of learning much, though not all that I 
would know. These ‘heretics,’ ’’ she continued 
bitterly, ‘“‘ may help me if trouble comes and 
I require help. Meanwhile, for yourself. You 
will never obtain entrance as a mousquetaire.” 

‘‘T have another passport—one procured for 
me by a grand personage in England. With 
that I entcred Antwerp, using only the papers 
of Captain le Blond after I had been recognised 
by an ancient enemy.” 

“Under what guise, what description, do 
you appear in that ?” 

‘““A secretary of the French Embassy in 
London—the embassy that now exists no 
longer.’’ 

The Comtesse de Valorme pondered for a 
few moments over this information, while, as 
she did so, there came two little lines on her 
white forchead, a forehead on which, as yet, 
Time had not implanted any lines of its own. 
Then she said : 

“And what name do you bear on that?” 

“André de Belleville.”’ 

Again she pondered for a moment, then 
said : 

“It should suffice. It is by no chance likely 
that any of the secretaries from that embassy, 
now closed, should come here, or be _ here. 
Also, those at the walls cannot doubt me. It 
would be best you enter as a kinsman riding 
by my side as escort, as protector; for such 
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you have been to me. And we are kin in one 
thing at least—our faith.”’ 

“Madame, I am most deeply grateful to 
you. If . ; 
“Nay; gratitude is due from me to you. 
Yet what was it you said but now? That 
you had an ancient enemy who recognised 
you at Antwerp. If so, may he not follow you 
here ?”’ 

“I think not. At St. Trond he appeared 
again, only to again disappear. Some evil 
may have befallen him, though not at my hands. 
He would have denounced me by daybreak 
had that not happened.” 

“So be it then. Let us go forward. Once 
in Liége you will doubtless be safe. If ’tis 
not so, then you must rely on Heaven, which 
has watched over you so far, to do so still. 


- Where have you dreamt of sojourning when you 


are there ? At the house where dwells this 
lady you go to seek and help?” 

“Nay ; that cannot be. I have never seen 
her since she was a child. Her father is dead. 
I know not in what part of the city she dwells. 
I must seek some inn——” 

“No, no. I have kinsmen and kinswomen 
there of your faith. Their houses shall be— 
nay, will be, freely at your service. Speak 
but the word and it shall be so.” 

For a moment Bevill Bracton pondered 
over this gracious offer, while, even as he did 
so, he raised the gloved hand of the Comtesse 
to his lips and murmured words of thanks for 
her politeness. But after a moment’s reflec- 
tion he decided not to accept this offer. 

He recognised at once that he ought not to do 
so; that the acceptance of that offer would be 
unwise. For he knew, or, at least, he had a 
presentiment, that from the moment he reached 
Sylvia Thorne his duty must be dangerous ; 
that what he had promised the Lord Peter- 
borough—ay ! and also promised to do at all 
cost, all risk—might put him in peril of his life. 
He had known this ere he set out from England ; 
he knew it doubly now. The French were all 
about and everywhere. Even during the next 
hour or so he would have to pass through a 
portion of that army to enter the city that lay 
before them. The difficulty of leaving it would 
be increased twofold—tenfold, when he had with 
him for charge a young girl, a young woman, 
who was also an English subject. 

** Therefore,’’? he mused, or rather decided 
quickly, while still the Comtesse de Valorme 
awaited his answer, “I must be unhampered ; 
abovs all, untrammelled in my movements. 
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God alone knows with what dangers, what 
difficulties, it may please Him to environ me ; 
but be that as it may, I must at all hazards be 
free and at liberty to either face or avoid them. 
Courtesy, that courtesy as much due from 
guest to host as from host to guest, could not 
be freely testified in such circumstances as 
these. The quality of guest would not be 
fairly enacted by me. I should be but a sorry 
inhabitant of any man’s house !’”’ 

Therefore, 1n very courteous phrases, con- 
veying many thanks, he spoke these thoughts 
aloud to the Comtesse, while begging that the 
rejection of her offer might not be taken ill 
by her. 

“It must be as you say,” the lady said ; 
““yet—yet—we must not drift from out each 
other’s knowledge. Remember, I shall still be 
able to help and assist you ; also I look forward 
still to your guidance and succour. You will 
not forget ? It is imperative for me,if Heaven 
permits, to obtain audience of the Earl of Marl- 
borough when he draws near, or, failing him, 
that of other of his generals. It is to England 
alone that we poor Protestants cam look for 
succour.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


N hour later they had passed through the 
) lines of circumvallation thrown up by 


the French around Li¢ge to prevent 

any attack from the Allies ; and through 
the earthworks bristling with cannon and cul- 
verin. Also they had, since they were now 
arrived here, passed the first inspection to 
which they must submit and the only one te 
which they would be submitted until they were 
at the gates of the city itself. 

As the carriage of the Comtesse de Valorme 
had approached the opening left in those earth- 
works, the coachman being guided to it by a 
track which ran between innumerable grenades 
piled up in triangular heaps and numbers of 
tethered chargers as well as various other signs 
of preparation to resist attack, Bevill, looking 
down at his companion, saw that she was very 
white, and that her face, usually so calm and 
impassive, gave signs of much internal agitation. 

‘“You do not fear, madame ?” he asked, 
more with a view to calming her if necessary 
than as a question. 

‘“No,”’ she replied, ‘I do not fear. My 
days for fear, for personal fear, are passcd. 
I have suffered enough. But I am in dread 
for you.” 
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“Dread nothing on my behalf, I beseech 
you,” Bevill said. ‘“‘I have a presentiment 
that that which I seek to do will be accom- 
plished.” 

‘I pray that it may be so. Yet—yet—I 
bear a name that stands not well in the eyes 
of Louis, and worse, doubly worse, in the eyes 
of the woman who rules him—the woman, De 
Maintenon. If the name of Valorme is known 
here to any in command—the name of Valorme, 
the heretic, the reformée, the affectée,’”’ she re- 
peated bitterly, “it may go hard with us. I 
should not have bidden you to pass under the 
garb of a kinsman of mine. It would be best 
for you not to do so——” 

But it was too late. Ere the Comtesse could 
finish the sentence, from behind a number of 
superb horses tethered together there rang 
out the words, ‘‘ Halt, there!’’ and a moment 
later three officers and a trooper came forward, 
all of whose splendid dress showed that they 
were of the Mousquetaires Noirs.* Their blue 
riding coats were covered with gold and silver 
lace ; 
emitting flames of gold, above each of which 
were stamped the fleur-de-lis ; while the whole 
was passemented with more lace. Near where 
the horses stood, the banner of their regiment 
blew out to the warm afternoon breeze ; close 
by waved also the guidon of the Mousquetaires, 
with its romantic legend, or motto, on it, 
‘‘Mon Dieu, mon Roi, ma Dame.”’ 

“It is an officer’s guard,’’ Bevill murmured 
to the Comtesse. 

“And of the Mousquetaires,”’ she whispered 
back. ‘“’Tis very well you are not Captain 
le Blond any longer.”’ 

Seeing that a lady was seated in the great 
coach, one of the mousquetaires advanced, hat 
in hand, towards the window, while apologising 
profusely to Bevill for causing him to back 
his horse so that he might speak to his com- 
panion. Then, in a tone as courtly as though 
he and the Comtesse stood in the ‘salons of 
Versailles, he said : 

““ Madame voyages in troublous times. Yet, 
alas! ’tis war time. As officer of the exterior 
guard may I venture to ask for the papers of 
madame ? ”’ 

Out of his politeness and innate good- 
breeding the mousquetaire but glanced at the 
papers handed to him, while muttering ‘‘ La 


* The Mousquetaires Noirs and Gris were thus described 
from the colour of their horses. They were the corps d dite 
of France. The one had been established by Louis XIV., 
the other by Mazarin. 


on their breasts were crosses of silver - 
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Comtesse de Valorme”; then, with a bow, 
he returned them to their owner, saying, 
‘Madame is at liberty to pass. I regret to 
have been forced to cause her trouble,” after 
which, turning politely to Bevill, he now asked 
for his papers. 

“Tas la/’’ he said, ‘‘Monsieur is from 
our embassy in London,” while adding, with 
a smile, ‘‘ Monsieur may meet with some of 
the English ere long again. They gather fast. 
We shall hope soon to give them a courteous 
reception.” 

‘Without doubt, monsieur.” 

“Were monsieur and his brother officials 
well treated in London ? ” 

“He has nothing to complain of, monsieur. 
Every facility was given for leaving England 
peaccably.”’ 

“I rejoice to hear it. Madame la Comtesse, 
I salute you,’ again standing bare-headed before 
the lady. ‘Monsieur, I am your servitor. 
En route,” to Joseph on the box ; but suddenly 
he said, ‘‘ Yet stay an instant. Jacques, mon 
camarade,” to the trooper close by (the troopers 
of the Mousquetaires were all gentlemen and 
often noblemen, having servants to attend 
to their horses and accoutrements), ‘‘ accom- 
pany the carriage to the city walls.”’ 

“Yes, Monsieur le Duc,” the man answered, 
saluting. 

““Thereby,”’ the former continued, ‘shall 
madame’s way be made easier for her. The 
ground is a little encumbered,”’ he said, turning 
to the Comtesse. 

After which, and when more politenesses had 
been exchanged, the coach proceeded on its 
way towards the city. 

A few moments later Madame de Valorme 
spoke to the trooper who had vaulted on to 
a horse on receiving his officer’s orders, and 
was now riding on the other side of the carriage 
from that on which Bevill rode, and asked : 

“Who is that officer who was so gallant to 
me ? He is a very perfect gentleman.” 

‘‘ He is, madame, the Duc de Guise.”’ 

“Ah!” she repeated, “‘ the Duc de Guise ! "’ 
while Bevill, who had glanced into the carriage 
as she asked the question, saw that her face 
was clouded as though by a sudden pain. 

Still a few moments more and the trooper 
had moved his horse to the front of those that 
were drawing the carriage, evidently with the 
intention of piloting Joseph through the enor- 
mous mass of arms and weapons of all kinds, 
gun -carriages, and other maternals of war 
with which the track through the camp was 


“'Madame is at liberty to pass.’” 
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encumbered. So that, seeing they were free 
from being qverheard by..ihe man, Bevill said : 

“That mame caused madame some un- 
pleasant thoughts. It is a great one, though 
not now prominent.” 

“It is the name of the greatest persecutors 
we have ever known. The bearer of it is the 
descendant of those who splashed the walls of 
Paris and dyed the waters of the Seine with 
our ancestors’ blood. Can I-—I—do aught 
but shudder at learning it, at being beholden 
to a de Guise for courtesy ? ” 

‘“ Those days are passed 

‘‘Passed ! Are they passed ? Does not 
their memory linger even now. Is not the 
reflex of their wicked deeds cast on _ these 
present days ? Oh,. sir, you do not know, 
you cannot know what is doing even now in 
France, in the South. Ah, God! it seems to 
me as though the fact of this man, this in- 
heritor of all the wickedness and cruelty of 
his forerunners, having been the first I en- 
counter here, is an omen that I shall never 
succeed in the task I have set myself.” 

‘Madame, think not so, I implore you. 
The Ducs de Guise are harmless now. Their 
power is gone, their teeth are broken. The 
ancient nobility can do nothing against the 
people without the King’s command. He rules, 
directs all.” 

‘““Therein is the fear, the danger. Under 
that woman—faugh !—De Maintenon, he does 
indeed rule and direct all, but he directs all for 
cruelty. Who has filled the prisons, the 
galleys—ah! the galleys,’”’ the Comtesse re- 
peated with an exclamation of such pain that 
Bevill wondered if, in any of those hideous 
receptacles of suffering and misery in which 
countless Protestants were now suficring, there 
might be, in their midst, some person or persons 
dear to her. ‘‘ Who has filled those, who has 
strung thousands of innocent men and women 
upon the gallows, to the lamps of their own 
villages, on the trees of their own orchards, 
but Louis the King and those, his nobles, under 
him? Ah! ah!” she went on, ‘do you know 
what, in the old days, far, far off, long before 
they slaughtered us on St. Bartholomew's eve, 
the motto of the Guises was ? It was one word 
only—‘ Kill.’ And killing is in their blood. 
It cannot be eradicated ; it is there. Is it 
strange that, in encountering this man, I fear ? 
I who go to save, I who prey nightly, hourly, 
that my mission may help to save, to prevent, 
further slaughter ?”’ And, as the Comtesse de 
Valorme finished speaking, she threw herself 


back upon the cushions of her carriage and 
buried her face in her hands. 

“I pray God, madame,’’ Bevill said, he 
being deeply moved at her words, “‘ that the 
mission you are upon may bear good fruit. It 
is partly for that, also, that we, the English, 
are banded against France and Spain. Per- 
haps it may be that we desire not more to 
lower the pride, to break down the power of 
this King, than to prevent those whom he 
rules over from cruelly persecuting those of 
our faith.” 

Now, however, this discourse between them 
had to cease. They were at the gates of Li¢ge, 
outside the suburb of St. Walburg, which, 
although not the nearest point of admission, 
was the one to which those who were permitted 
to enter the city at all were forced to go. 

Contrary, however, to any fears which either 
the Comtesse de Valorme or Bevill might have 
felt as to their admission being made difficult, 
they found that it was extremely easy. The 
fact of the trooper who accompanied them 
having been sent by the Duc de Guise as an 
escort brought about this state of things, 
since it was almost unheard of that, whatever 
might be the dctachment on guard at the ex- 
terior lines, or whosoever might be the trav- 
ellers, such thought for their convenience 
should be exercised. 

Consequently, the slightest examination of 
the papers of each was made by those at this 
barricr, and a moment later the barner was 
passed. 

Bevill had accomplished part of the task 
he had set out to perform. He was in the 
city where dwelt the woman whom he had 
come from England to help and assist. 

‘“I am in Liége,’’ he whispered to himself. 
‘Yet—yet the difficulties do but now begin. 
May Heaven prosper me as it has done 
hitherto!” . 

They progressed now through the long, 
narrow streets that recalled, as every street in 
the Netherlands recalled, and still in many 
cases recalls, the ancient rule of Spaniard and 
Austrian. And thus, continuing on their way, 
crossing old bridges over the canals and water- 
courses that run from out the Meuse, observing 
the burghers coming forth from the service of 
many of their churches, and remarking the rich 
shops and warehouses full of silks and brocades 
from the far-off Indies and Java, they came at 
last to one of the long quays that border the 
river. 


‘‘And so,’ the Comtesse de Valorme said, 


_ 
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as now the coach drew up at a great solid 
house in a small square off this quay, ‘‘ we part 
for the present. Yet, monsieur, we are more 
than acquantances now, more than mere 
fellow-travellers——”’ 

‘“ Friends, if madame will permit.” 

“Ay, friends! Tlrerefore will you no: tell 
me what is your rightful name ? It may be 
well that I should know it.” 

““My name is Bevill Bracton, madame. I 
never thought when IJ set out upon this journey 
that I should tell it to any but her whom I 
seek ; yet to you I now do so willingly.” 

“You may tell it in all confidence, and you 
know you may. ‘ Bevill Bracton,’’’ she re- 
peated to herself. ‘“‘ I shall not forget. ‘ Bevill 
Bracton,’ ” she said again, as though desirous 
of impressing it thoroughly on her memory. 
“But her.,” she went on, “‘ you are to be 
known always as André de Belleville ! ”’ 

*““It would be best, madame. I shall be 
known to few and, if fortune serves, shall not 
be long here.’ 

For a moment the Comtesse let her clear eyes 
rest on the young man, as though she were 
meditating somewhat deeply ; then suddenly, 
though hesitating somewhat in her speech as 
she did so, she said: 

“* And this young countrywoman of yours— 
this lady whom you have come so far to assist ? 
May I not know her name also? It is no 

curiosity that prompts me s 

‘* Madame,” Bevill replied, ‘‘ our confidence 


is well established, our friendship made. The 
lady’s name is Sylvia Thorne.” 
‘* Sylvia Thorne! Sylvia Thorne! Why, 


I know her. We, too, are friends, and firm 
ones.’”’ 

"* You know her ? You are friends ?”’ 

‘*Inm very truth. I have been here more 
than once before as guest of my kinsman. 
And—-yes, Sylvia Thorne and I are friends. 
Ah! what a double passport would this have 
been to my friendship had I but known that 
you were on your way to sweet Sylvia.”’ 

‘‘ She is, then, sweet ? Doubtless gentle 
also ? ” 

‘* She is both. In Sylvia Thorne, whom you 
say you knew once as a little child, you will 
find a sweet, good woman. Grave, perhaps, 
beyond her years—she has suffered much by 
the loss of both her parents—and too calm 
and unruffied, it may be, for one whose foot- 
steps have but now passed over the threshold 
of womanhood. Sincere with those who win her 
regard, contemptuous of those unworthy of 
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the good opinion of any honest man or woman ; 
while vet placed here as she is, she possesses 
one gift she had far better be without.” 

“And that is, madame ? ”’ 

“The gift of beauty ; for she is beautitul, 
but seems to know it not. And it may be that 
her beauty is too cold and stately ; it has not 
the brightness, the joyousness, that should 
accompany the beauty of youth. But you 
will see her ere long. Observe, tho e whom I 
come to dwell with for a time are at the door. 
Farewell—nay, au revoir only, since you will 
not enter. Adteu till next we meet. You 
know the house now; the door stands ever 
open to those who are my friends.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


N that long quay over which the coach 
had passed but just now, Bevill Bracton, 


as he rode by its side, had observed 

an ancient inn, as all things were 
ancient in this old-world land—one that bore 
on its front the name, ‘‘ Gouden Leeuw,”’ and 
testified as to what its Walloon significance 
might be by having beneath it a fierce-looking 
gilt monster, that might be intended for a lion, 
as sign. 

‘‘That should be the house for me,” Bevill 
thought, as now he rode back towards it. ‘A 
front room here, on the lower floor, if it may be 
obtained ; the river almost at its feet, boats 
tied to old posts and stanchions. All is well. 
If danger threatens, as well it may, then have 
I the way open to me.” 

For Bevill had not been a soldier for nothing, 
nor had he forgotten that he who attempts 
daring deeds should ever have a retreat open 
in case of need. 

That the business he was now about was, in 
absolute truth, of almost foolhardy daring he 
had known and recognised from the moment 
he decided to undertake it as he stood before 
the Earl of Peterborough at Fulham; while, 
as he advanced farther and farther through a 
land which, though not itself hostile to England, 
was in the clutches of England’s greatest enemy, 
he had more and more recognised this to be 
the case. But now that he was here, in a city 
surrounded by those who had possessed them- 
selves of it during a peace that had never been 
a complete one, a city whose heights and strong 
places were full of the enemy, he allowed no 
delusions to prevent him from acknowledging 
the perils by which he was surrounded. If 
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“Impressed it with a ring he wore.” 


he should be suspected, watched, and either 
denounced or arrested, there would be no hope 
for him. He was neither a soldier who would 
be saved by his calling nor a political agent who 
could be saved by any mission that might 
have been entrusted to him. He was merely a 
subject of the greatest enemy of France, dis- 
guised under a French name ; a man who could 
have no ostensible reason for being here except 
as a spy. 

As, however, he reflected on all this, while 
forgetting no point that would tell deeply 
against him—there was not one that would 
tell in his favour !—he felt no qualm of appre- 
hension, and fear itself was utterly absent. 
Ile had set his life upon this cast ; the hazard 
of the die must bring him cither a restitution 
of all that he desired, or total oblivion of all 


things in this world. He had elected to make 
the throw, even as the soldier stakes his life 
against either Fortune’s buffets or rewards ; 
fear had no part or parcel in the attempt. 
Yet, as with the soldier, it behoved him to be 
wary, to fling no chance away, to risk no more 
than every brave attempt requires to make it 
a successful one. 

What Bevill hoped to find at the ‘“ Gouden 
Leeuw ’’ was, happily, obtainable. A room 
was put at his disposal which, while looking 
across the quay on to the river, had also, since 
it was at an angle of the house, another window 
giving on to an alley that ran along the side 
of the inn. 

‘‘ Therefore,’’ Bevill said to himself, ‘‘ all is 
very well. Should I be sought for when I am 
in this room I still have two other modes of 
egress beside the door. Should they attempt 
to get at me from either window, still I have 
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the door. Short of surrounding the house, 
I can hardly be trapped, and not at all without 
making a good fight of it.” 

‘“Yet.”’ he continued to muse, as now he 
endeavoured to make himself presentable and, 
at the least, well washed and brushed and 
combed, since he intended at sunset to make 
his way to Sylvia according to the directions 
on the letter he bore ; ‘‘ yet it may never come 
to this. I obtained entrance easily to this city ; 
I have but the brains of a bird if, after 1 have 
made myself well acquainted with the place, 
I do not discover some way of getting Mistress 
Thorne and myself out of it.” 

By this time the sun was beginning to dip 
towards where the North Sea lay afar off ; 
already its rays were slanting across the Meuse 
and into the windows of his room. The air was 
becoming cooler ; soon the evening would be 
at hand; and then he would make his way 
towards the ‘‘ Weiss Haus,” as he knew the 
abode of the late Mr. Thorne was termed ; 
and, if it might be, present his credentials to 
the young mistress of that house. 

But first he must make a meal, since he had 
eaten nothing since he set out from St. Trond. 
Therefore he went now to the usual description 
of room where travellers ate, and, ordering 
a good substantial repast, sat down to do 
justice to it. While he was waiting for his 
supper to be brought to him, he drew from the 
pocket in his vest the letter which Lord Peter- 
borough had given him, and regarded it again. 

It was addressed in the Earl’s own hand to 
** Mistress Sylvia Thorne, of the Weis: Haus, 
Li‘ge, in the Bishoprick of Li¢ge,’”’ and_ tied 
with silk, but unsealed, his lordship having 
either adopted the ancient courteous custom 
of leaving all letters of presentation open, or 
pzrhaps desiring that the bearer of it should 
read the credentials he bore. 

Needles; to say that Bevill was not one who 
would have avaiicd himsclf of the chance he 
had possessed for days of dis:overing what 
those credentials were. He would not have 
been here as the accredited agent of the Earl, 
and on such a mission as this, had it not been 
certain that the recommendation was all that 
was necessary to induce Sylvia Thorne to 
entrust herself to his hands. The confidence 
of Lord Peterborough told him plainly enough 
what the contents of that letter must be; 
while, even if it had not been so, Bevill would 
no more have thought of untying the silk bow 
and reading those contents than of breaking 
the seal had there been onc. 
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But his astute lordship had made one slip 
in what he had written. In one corner of the 
folds, where the superscription was, he had 
written, ‘‘ To present my cousin, Bevill Bracton, 
heretofore known to you.—P. & M.”’ 

“My lord must have supposed this letter 
would leave my hand only to be taken into 
the lady’s.”’ Bevill said to himself ; ‘‘ otherwise 
he would never have written my name thus. 
He should have put in its place, ‘ Monsieur 
André de Bell>ville,’ since it must pass through 
the hands of some servitor or waiting maid to 
reach hers.“ Then, smiling to himsclf, he went 
on, © He warned me of the danger I must 
encounter should this letter fall into the hands 
of others than Mistress Thorne. ‘hose dangers 
might well have been added to by this forget- 
fulness. However, it matters not now. ’Tis 
easily made safe.” 

He bade the serving man, who had not yet 
brought him his supper, fetch a sheet of paper 
a white wax candle, and some Spanish wax, 
and, when this was done, bade him bring also 
an ink-horn and pen. Then, folding Lord 
Peterborough’s letter in the fresh sheet, he lit 
the wax and impressed it with a ring he wore, 
and, wher the horn came, addressed it in French 
to ‘‘ Mistress Thorne, at the Weiss Haus.”’ 
Adding also, ‘‘ The bearer waits.’ 

“The house,” he thought as now he ate his 
supper, “should be on this or some other 
quay. My lord said that great was the mcr- 
chandise in which her father deait, and also 
that he owned many vessels. He would be 
near the water's edge, since the river is navig- 
able to the sea.” 

For precaution—the precaution of not doing 
aught that might in any way, if dang-:r. should 
arixe, be inimical to Sylvia Thorne’s security— 
Bevill had resolved that he would ask no 
questions in the ‘ Golden Lecuw ”’ as to the 
situation of her house. He would give no 
intimation whatever that could connect his 
appearance in this city with the Enghshwoman 
who, though not a captive, was at least not 
fre: from ihe environment of her country’s 
foes. He had resolved that the man supposed 
to be a Frenchman named Andre de Belleville, 
residing at this inn, should not be known, tn it 
at least, to be a visitor to the young English- 
woman at the Weiss Haus. 

Ee went out shortly on to the quay and 
walked slowly along under the row. of trees 
planted on it and on a similar one across the 
river, and observed that many of the burghers 
wer taking the evening air with their wives and 
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children. In their aspect there was little to 
be p rceived that would have told a stranger 
that, either in their strong places or outside 
their walls, there lay the hostile army of the 
most dreaded monarch in Europe, which, at this 
time, meant almost the whole world. Neither 
did he see any French about, and certainly no 
soldiers of any rank; and he did not know that 
strict orders had been given in the Duke of 
Burgundy’s name that all of them were to 
keep apart from, and, above al’, not to molest, 
the inhabitants of any towns or cities they 
either held or surrounded. 

He saw, however, many monk: and priests, 
which did not astonish him, since he knew 
well that, though the Reformed Faith had been 
long since adopted here by the inhabitants, the 
Bishopric of Li¢ge was in the Spanish interests, 
which meant th* Romish, and always had 
been. Nay. had he not heard that here was 
a college of English Jesuits, as well as another 
of French ? 

Even, however, a Bevill continued his way, 
while thinking that, at last, he would have 
to ask some honest burgher to direct him to 
where the Weiss Haus might be, he passed a 
group of men, one or two of whom were clad 
in the garb of a priest, while the others were 
undistinguishable by their attire. 

One of the latter, a young man of almost 
his own age, had fixed his eyes on Bevill as he 
drew near—as, indeed, many other eyes had 
been fixed on his erect figure and comely face 
before—while, as the group passed him,’ this 
young man not only stared hard at him, but, 
as Bevill could observe by a side glance, 
turned round to look again as he went by. 

“T’ fags!’’ Bevil said to himself, walking 
on slowly, ‘‘ the man seems to know me, though 
never have I consorted with any of his seeming 
friends to my knowledge or recollection. And 
yet—and yet—those dark eyes that glinted at 
me under the trees do not appear strange, any 
more than did his other features. Where have 
I seen him before, or have I ever seen him ? 
Tush! if ’twas ever, it must have been when I 
was in the last campaign. We were much 
given to running against these gentry.” 

He had reached the end of the most fre- 
quented part of the quay by now, and had, in- 
deed, come to a part of it where the high 
houses, built in many cases of dark blue 
marble, no longer presented an unbroken array. 
Instead, they were detached from one another, 
and stood in large gardens having walls round 
them ; while on the front, towards the quay, 
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were openings in which were enormous iron 
gates. In many cases great warehouses close 
by lifted their heads high into the air, so that 
here they alternated with the residences and 
spoilt the latter (whose appearance was hand- 
some) by their own unlovely though business- 
like aspect. But, farther away still, there 
stood another mansion deeply embowered in 
trees and, at some considerable distance beyond 
it, an enormous warehouse, yet one that was 
such a distance off that, since the house itsclf 
was surrounded by the trees, it would in no 
way disturb the peace of the latter or the 
views from it. And the mansion itself now 
gleamed out wh te in the evening sun. 

“It may well be her abode,’”’ Bevill thought 
to himself. ‘‘ Very well it may; and if it is 
not, then must I ask the whereabouts of the 
Weiss Haus ; or, maybe, it is across the river 
Yet that matters not. I passed a ferry but 
now.”’ 

When, however, he stood in front of that 
great white mansion he learnt that he had 
found the house of her whom he had come 
from England to seek. 

Through the bars of the great iron gate 
which this mansion possessed in common with 
the others hard by, Bevill could see the gardens 
laid out in the stiff Dutch fashion he had so 
often seen before, though still, it seemed to 
him as if some attempt had been made to give 
to them an English appearance. Beyond the 
Straight beds of tulips, the flowers of which 
were now almost all gone, there was a lawn, 
or grass plot, green as any lawn in England, 
smooth and well kept, and having at its edges 
beds of roses placed in front of formal statues 
and summer-houses. 

“There is some touch of our land here,” 
Bevill said to himself. ‘‘ In good truth, I do 
believe that I have found the lady.” 

Seeing through the bars an old man weeding 
‘twixt the rows of tulip plants, though he 
seemed to do his work in a half-hearted way 
as though indifferent to what success his efforts 
m ght produce, Bevill, addressing him in the 
best Dutch he could summon up, asked, “Is 
this the house of Mistress Thorne ? ”’ 

“Ja; Ja wohl,” the old man said, look- 
ing up from his work. ‘What do you 
desire ?”’ 

“To see her. It is for that I am here.” 

The gardener let his eyes rove over Bevill 
as he received this answer, and observed that 
he was well and handsomely dressed, although 
his dress, and breast and neck lace, showed 
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signs of travel in spite of the brushing they 
had reccived ; then he said: 

“The Juffrouw sces little company now— 
none but old friends, and specially none of 
those who he out there or there,’’ waving his 
hands with a sweep which included, as Bevill 
very well understood, those who lay outside 
the town and in the citadel and Chartreuse. 

“It may be she will see me,’’ Bevill said. 
“At least, I will make trial of it. Take this,” 
he continued, while drawing from his breast 
the letter he had so recently furnished with a 
further wrapper and giving it to the man; 
“and this for your labour,’ putting a rix- 
dollar into his hand ‘“ Now, go and do my 
bidding ”’ 

The coin did for Bevill that which, perhaps, 
neither the packet nor his own tone of command 
might have been able to accomplish, and, 
trusting his hoe into one of the flower beds, 
the gardener went off towards the white house, 
while muttering: 

‘‘IT can take it as far as the stoop, but no 
farther. There it must be given to a house 
servant, who may deliver it into the hands 
of the Juffrouw. I can answer for no 
more.” . 

““Do that, and it will serve. Make haste, 
the night falls ; it is growing late.” 

When the old man had shambled off, Bevill, 
standing by a thicket at one side of the garden, 
let his eves roam over the great white front of 
the old, solid house while observing how firmly 
it had been built, and how strong and hand- 
some it was. 

In front of the ground floor, to which three 
stone steps led up, there ran a long verandah, 
also of stone: above, on the first floor, where, 
Bevill supposed, the saloons were, there pro- 
jected huge, bulging stone balconies leading 
out from the windows, and on once of these 
there was a great table placed, with chairs by 
it, so that he supposed people sat out here in 
the cool of the evening when the sun was gone. 
Also, there were flowers in china tubs every- 
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and awnings too, whereby the great house 
presented not only a look of great solidity, 
but also one of comfort. 

But now he saw the old gardener coming back 
towards him, and observed that his hand no 
longer held the letter. And next he remarked 
something else. 

He saw a great striped curtain drawn back 
from behind the window, and from behind a 
lace curtain also, and, a moment later, there 
stepped on to the balcony a young woman 
Clad all in black, though her long robe was 
broidered with white lace—a woman who, he 
saw at one glance, was tall and slight ; while— 
also in the same glance—he perceived that she 


_ was beautiful. 


After which, as he advanced hat in hand, until 
he was almost directly under that balcony where 
now the lady, her hands upon the edge, stood 
looking down at him bowing before her, he 
saw that she waved a sign of salutation to him, 
and, as she leant further over, said: 

“Sir, for this visit I thank you. It is long 
since we have met. You are vastly welcome. 
Enter my house, I beg. One of the domestics 
will bring you to me.” 

With a bow, accompanied by a courteous 
acknowledgment of her words, Bevill proceeded 
towards the house, when to his astonishment 
he heard the old gardener, who had reached his 
side before this, mutter some words in an angry 
voice—the words, “‘ He here again! He! No 
matter. To-night he shall not enter.’ 

Attracted by these mutterings and also by 
the old man’s glances directed towards the 
great gate, Bevill could not refrain from follow- 
ing those glances, and, as he did so, saw that 
a man’s eyes were staring in through the 
wrought-iron bars. 

The eyes he recognised as those belonging 
to the same man who had starcd so inquiringly 
at him on the quay less than half an hour 
before. 

[END OF CHAPTER TWELVE.] 
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WITH THE MISSIONARIES IN MACEDONIA. 
By John Watson-Dodge. 
(With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author.) 


THE WRECK OF KRUSHEVO, ONE OF TH: WEALTHIEST TOWNS IN MACEDONIA, SACKED ANDO OESTROYEO BY 
TURKISH TROOPS AND BASHI-BAZOUKS. 


} NE morning, while I was 
4 calling on my _  com- 
patriots of the American 
mission at Salonica, a 
hungry - looking native, 
Clad in sheepskins, with 
a forlorn woman = and 
two miserable children 
wearing homespuns_ of 
many colours, knocked at the gate. They were 
shown into the office, and after the customary 
greetings and remarks about the weather— 
which is practiscd to an elaborate degree in 
Macedonia—the purpose of their visit was in- 
quired. They were in sore distress. The man 
was unfortunately a Bulgarian, and for that 
reason had been imprisoned in the ‘ White 
Tower ’’ when, after the dynamite outrages, the 
whole Bulgarian population of the town was 
arrested. During the man’s confinement his 
little shop had been plundered by basht- 
basouks (Turkish civilians) ; his wife had sold 
his donkey because she and the children 


needed bread ; and now no one would give him 
work because of his nationality. He had called 
at the mission (here he grew embarrassed) to 
see how much money he would receive if he 
and his family became ‘“‘ Americans.”’ It was 
explained to him that the Protestant Church 
did not offer pecuniary inducements and other 
mundane rewards for converts, as the Greek, 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Roumanian Churches 
were in the habit of doing, and that, should he 
become a memnber of the Protestant community, 
he would not be required to forego his nation- 
ality ; America had no designs on Turkish 
territory, and whatever the missionaries did in 
the way of good work was solely for the glory of 
God. The man and his wife could not credit 
this ; they all but winked at each other. They 
knew no other Christianity than that which 
is bartered and traded for political purposes, 
and they could not believe that anyone, out of 
pure love of God, and with no other motive, 
would give up a comfortable home in a happy 
land and come out to live among’ them. 
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The missionaries have a small fund at their 
disposal for charities, and out of this the family 
were given a few piastres, sufficient to purchase 
their regular diet of bread, onions, and native 
cheese for several days. They were made to 
understand, though, that this beneficence was 
a gift pure and simple, and that unless they 
realised their sins and errors and intended to 
lead true Christian lives they had better not 
leave the Orthodox Church. But they were 
invited to call at the mission for enlightenment 
in real Christianity and for spiritual comfort, 
and to attend services there. 

The obstacles encountered in dealing with the 
Christians of the Near East, the ignorance 
and false ideas which have to be combated, are 
most discouraging—far more trying, I imagine, 
than work among abso- 
lute heathen. The Chris- 
tian subjects of his 
Sultanic Majesty are 
crafty and suspicious—- 
the result of persecution 
for five hundred years 
and their long practice 
at watching and de- 
ceiving their oppressors. 
They cannot believe that 
anything is done without 
an object, for they have 
never witnessed an un- 
selfish act. Russia, their 
‘‘ great deliverer,’’ threw 
off her cloak after she 
had freed Bulgaria, and 
sought to use the little 
Principality to attain her 
own long-cherished de- 
signs in the Near East, 
and even the energy of 
the Balkan Churches is 
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ambitions more than to 

love of God, each Church working for the 
greatest share of Macedonia, for annexation to 
its country when the Turk is at last driven 
back to the land whence he came. 

This battle of the Balkan States for the 
people of Macedonia has most curious effects. 
On another occasion when I dropped in at the 
Salonica mission I found a fine, brave specimen 
of a Macedonian there, a man from the interior 
of the country. I was interested in him, for 
there was a freshness of the mountains about 
him. He was enlightened above most of the 

peasants of the land, and had a sense of humour. 


I learned that he was a Bulgarian, but he had 
a brother who was a Servian and another who 
was a Greek. This statement startled me, and 
I asked how was such a thing possible. The 
man smiled and explained that his brothers 
were influential men, and that the Servians had 
given one several liras (Turkish pounds) to 
become a Servian, but the Greeks had outbid 
all the other Churches for the other brother. 

It is often the case that one brother will insist 
that he is a Greek, and another declare himself 
a Bulgar. The Bulgar will argue that his 
brother is a Bulgar too, even though he does 
belong to the Greek Church, while the ‘‘ Greek ”’ 
maintains that he has a right to belong to a 
nation with which his sympathies are. Herein 
lies the fight between these two peoples and 
their Churches. The 
Turkish Government 
takes the Greek view 
of the case. If a 
Macedonian is a Moham- 
medan, he is counted 
a Turk, even if he is an 
Albanian or only a con- 
verted Bulgar; and this 
is the case, to all effects. 
If he belongs to the 
Greek Church, he is a 
Greek in the eyes of 
the law—it matters not 
if he speaks only Bul- 
garian. And so on: 
members of the Exarchate 
are Bulgarians, members 
of the Servian Church 
Servians, etc. 

When the Turks con- 
quered South - Eastern 
Europe it was debated 
whether or not to put 
all the Christians to 
the sword. According 
{io the Koran, they would have been right 
in so doing. But this was impracticable, as 
well as impossible ; they would have cut off from 
themselves a source of much revenue. So they 
permitted the Christians to live—with only 
occasional massacres to keep them in subjec- 
tion (such as those of 1903, of which I give only 
one illustration of several which I possess—the 
wreck of Krushevo, the largest town plundered). 
First came the question who was to represent 
these ‘‘ Rajahs.” Naturally, from the Turk’s 
point of view, the religious man was the head 
of each community, and the priests were made 


ed 
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to represent their following—an arrangement 
which lasts to this day, to the sad corruption of 
the priesthood. It is easy to be seen that the 


respective Balkan States, each aspiring to - 


annex Macedonia, in maintaining churches and 
schools in the land, send out men who are 
politicians rather than priests, who are crafty 
rather than devout. The priests are propagan- 
dists for their respective countries ; they are 
bitter in their hatred of the other Churches ; 
they inculcate this spirit into their respective 
followings, and make the Church the means to 
frighten the simple peasants into doing their 
biddings. The Greek priests, for example, have 
kept the Greek population of Macedonia from 
aiding the insurgents by threats of dreaded 
excommunication; they have prosclytised by 
promises of using their influence with the 
Turkish authorities to spare the turncoats from 
massacre, and they have acted as spies for the 
Turks on the Bulgarians. The Bulgarian 
priests are little better. and the unfortunate 
peasants, continually “between Scylla and 
Charybdis,”’ are sadly in need of some true 
friend. You can imagine the difficulties of the 
missionaries. working by honest means, against 
these unscrupulous propagandists. Of course, 
a native is excommunicated from his own 
Church the moment he becomes a Protestant. 
and the threats of hell and purgatory, which 
accompany this ostracising, deter all but the 
strongest-minded of the peasants from making 
the change. They have come to the missions 
and declared their willingness to become Pro- 
testants if it could be done secretly ; for the 
finger of scorn is held out at the missionary 
people. 

When the missionaries first turned their at- 
tention to the Christian Churches of Turkey 
their one idea was to secure reforms within the 
Churches themselves. So close to the creeds 
and confessions of the Reformation were those 
of the Orthodox Churches that it seemed to 
them an easy task to show the incompatibility 
between those confessions and the actual prac- 
tices of the Church. Thus every effort was 
made to come into cordial relations with the 
people and all idea of special communion was 
specially declined. This course was favoured 
by the Churches, which looked forward for 
foreign sympathy and aid in their struggle 
with the Moslems. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the ecclesiastics saw how the 
new ideas would inevitably result in loosening, 
and ultimately destroving, their control of 
the people, which, with the general ignorance 


prevailing, they deemed absolutely necessary 
to the maintenance of Christianity in any form 
against the Moslem and his sword—in this 
reasoning there is much logic, and we must not 
judge them too severely. So they rejected the 
protfered reforms, and the missionaries turned 
their attention to the people themselves and 
sought to lift them to a higher Christianity 
than that of the mechanical forms and supcr- 
stitions which they practised. 

Some of their observances were childish, 
though innocent and pretty. One of my photo- 
graphs shows a scene in a cemetery where the 
relatives of the deceased gather every three 
months with offerings of food. These are 
placed on the graves, the priests pray over 
them, and after the service they are distn- 
buted to poor families. The picture shows 
the distribution of the food, of which the 
priests accept a share. 

But the danger for a Christian in becoming 
a Protestant was at first almost as great as for 
a Turk to change his religion. Turks mysten- 
ously disappear when they become anything 
else than Mohammedans, and the Christian who 
became a Protestant lost all standing before 
the law. The excommunication itself was not 
dreaded by the man who saw the light, but he 
forfeited all rights before the Turkish courts. 
In matters of property or life he never possessed 
any rights before the Turkish court—and never 
will as long as the Turkish court dispenses the 
‘justice ’’ of the land ; but at least he had the 
right to marry, to have his children baptised, 
and to die—or rather, to be buried—until he 
was excommunicated. After foregoing his 
membership of the Orthodox Church he could 
not buy property, sell it, or even employ men. 
In consequence of these hardships a Christian 
no more dared to assert his membership of 
the Protestant Church than a Turk dared to 
proclaim a belief in Christianity. In conse- 
quence, it was necessary to secure an Irade 
from the Sultan creating a Protestant com- 
munity. And it was membership of this which 
the Bulgarian sought by way of recompense 
when he offered to become an ‘‘ American.” 

The respective Governments which have come 
into existence as the shears of God have clipped 
off bits of the Turkish Empire, unfortunately 
manipulate their peasant populations largely 
through the State Churches; and to maintain 
control over the ignorant masses of their 
people they have taken up the fight against the 
missionaries. The Servian Government pro- 
hibits by law all proselytising to Protestantism ; 
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and the Greek Government, though the Greeks 
welcomed the aid and sympathy of the mis- 
sionaries in the Greek War of Independence, 
has since enacted laws which make the teach- 
.ing of ‘‘ sacred lessons’ in the schools com- 
pulsory. These lessons are of acharacter that 
the missionaries cannot consistently under- 
take to disseminate, and as their schools were 
the primary means of educating the people to 
higher Christianity they decided to withdraw 
from the field. Bulgaria alone has made no 
laws which hamper the work of the missionaries, 
though the Greeks assert that Bulgarian policy 
in everything is dictated by Russia, the most 
hostile of all Governments to Protestantism. 
Bulgarian officials, however, take it upon 
themselves at times to make it difficult for the 
missionaries to secure building permits for 
churches and schools, and favour members of 
the Orthodox Church in making appointments 
in the public service. But some of the best and 
brainiest men in the Government are graduates 
of Robert College, the American school at Con- 
Stantinople, and some daughters of the land 
have been educated at the Home School across 
the Bosphorus ; still, these two institutions, 
conducted by ministers of the Gospel and 
giving a rigorous moral training to all who 
attend them—Turk, Greek, Armenian, and 
Bulgar—avoid all interference with the religious 
views of their students, and are not strictly 
missionary schools. 

As work among the Mohammedans is impos- 
sible, among the Jews impracticable, and in 
either Servia or Greece prohibited, the mis- 
sionaries have turned their entire attention to 
the Bulgarians, both in Bulgaria and in Mace- 
donia. Their schools and churches are open 
to other nationalities, but for the double reason 
that they are institutions of Protestants and 
of Bulgarians very few of the rival races ever 
seek admission to them. Because the efforts of 
the missionaries are directed to the Bulgarians 
they are at present accused by the Turks and 
the Greeks of propagating revolutionary ideas. 
The Turks, who have no regard for the truth, 
will even go so far as to accuse Miss Stone of 
being in league with the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee which arranged her kidnapping. The 
kidnapping was done for the purpose of secur- 
ing funds for a cause in which Miss Stone and 


Mrs. Tsilka (who was her companion in cap- 


tivity) much sympathise, but the accusation that 

they were parties to the crime is wholly false. 
Directly, the missionaries are free of the 

charge of inspiring the Bulgarians to revolt 
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against their oppressors, but indirectly it can- 
not be denied that their teachings tend to 
arouse the spirits of the persecuted people. 
Education has opened the eyes of the great 
mass of the Christian population of Turkey to 
the possibility of shaking off the Turkish yoke, 
and the American missionaries are responsible 
for all the education in the land. On their 
heels the French and German teachers entered 


MR. AND MRS. TSILKA AND “THE BRIGAND BABY," BORN WHILE 
THE MOTHER WAS IN CAPTIVITY WITH MISS STONE. 


(Afr. Tstlka ts an Albanian, his wife a Bulgarian ; both are teachers 
at the Mission at Mongstir, but are lecturing in the United States.) 


the field and created their own communities, 
under the protection of their respective govern- 
ments. All this competition from the West 
compelled the Orthodox Churches to open rival 
schools. The Turkish Government, even to 
this day, maintains no schools except places 
where young Moslems are taught, institutions 
of learning where the map of Europe is coloured 
red all the way to the gates of Vienna, for, 
according to the lessons taught (and the map 
is the proof!)*the Turkish power has never 
waned, and soon (I have been told by a child 
of these schools) the Turks will rise again, and 
stop their war on “ infidels ’’ only when they 
have conquered the world. 
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The Orthodox schools have come to-day to 
be the chief means of propaganda. The respec- 
tive countries bordering on European Turkey, 
including even Austria and Italy, vie with one 
another in offering the most attractive educa- 
tional inducements. The daughter of a day 
labourer in the more contested districts can 
secure a higher education, including “‘ music ”’ 
and ‘art,’ if the family will become Serbs or 
Greeks or Bulgars; the son can obtain his 
livelihood, clothes, food, and lodging, along 
with an education, if the family will sign a 
pledge to support the nationality of the school 
which undertakes his worldly welfare. Every- 
thing is offered as an inducement except the 
teaching of true morality. Ofcourse, the bitter- 
est animosity is nourished between the rival 
institutions. In Uskub, for example, the 
Turks prohibit the Servian and Bulgarian 
‘‘ gymnasiums "’ from parading the streets at 
the same time—lest they meet and disturb the 
peace. And yet this is all unnatural to the 
peasants themselves. They would live in per- 
fect harmony were their jealousies and enmities 
not fanned by the border States. Only an 
hour’s ride from Uskub I have seen in little 
mountain villages, away from outside influ- 
ences, Bulgars and Serbs dancing together on 
jéte days as happy as one big family. 

The Turk’s friends often make him out a 
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fool. They tell you he does not reason as you 
do, and therefore must be excused for his deeds. 
The Turk reasons exactly as we do, except that 
he is not restricted by any sense of honour or 
justice in his dealings with Christians or Chris- 
tian Powers. The Turk has not given rise to 
any of these various communities for any 
deeper or different reason than that which 
inspires Russia to preserve the balance of 
weakness in the Balkan States. St. Petersburg 
and the Sultan both befriend the weak and 
repress the strong—the one in the Balkan 
States, the other in Macedonia—so that no 
union of States or Macedonians may be possible. 
A curious experience which the Mission Board 
at Constantinople had with the Turkish censor 
bears on this point. Early in the year a selec- 
tion of passages from the Bible, appropriate for 
Easter, was sent to the censor with a request 
for permission to print the texts on Easter cards 
for distribution in Armenia and Macedonia. 
Nothing was heard of the application for some 
time, and it is probable that no reply would 
ever have come if one of the missionaries had 
not called on the censor in person. The mis- 
sionary was greeted like a long-lost friend (that 
is typically Turkish), given coffee, offered 
cigarettes, and absurdly flattered. No Turkish 
official is ever busy; he is too much of a 
‘‘sentleman ”’ to be busy when he has a visitor. 
You may sit in his 
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office all day long, 
and he will do no- 
thing but praise you 
and your country; 
he will never inquire 
your business, and 
it is left to you to 


open any _ serious 
conversation you 
may have. His 


manners are charm- 
ing—for a few days; 
every superficial 
traveller dotes on 
his politeness. Well, 
to get on with my 
story, the missionary 
pressed his business. 
The apparent mean- 
ing and every hidden 
meaning of every 
verse had to be ex- 
plained at length; 
a short sermon had 
to be preached, 
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fact, about each line of every text. The censor 
passed most of the passages, but stuck at 
‘“Love one another.’ Such precepts, if fol- 
lowed by the people, or even by the European 
Powers, would end the Turk’s day in Europe. 

The Turk is no fool, and yet his unparalleled 
suspicion often makes him act with absurdity. 
Mr. Bond, of the mission at Monastir, once 
had an amusing experience. A reunion of the 
missionaries in European Turkey was to take 
place at Philippopolis in Bulgaria, but because 
of the condition of the country at the time 
the staff at Monastir elected to remain at its 
post and did not attend. On the day of the 
meeting Mr. Bond sent a telegram to the 
assembly reading. ‘‘ Greetings in the name of 
the Lord.”” The telegraph clerk accepted the 
message and the payment. Three days later 
a police officer called at the mission. He talked 
about the weather for so long that Mr. Bond 
was obliged to ask him his business. He had 
come to ascertain who this Lord was. Mr. 
Bond explained to him at length. The Turk 
seemed to understand, but still he asked if the 
Lord was a Russian or an Austrian. ‘ No,” 
the missionary replied, ‘‘ He was a Jew.”’ The 
Turk went away, but called again the next day, 
and asked if Mr. Bond would kindly put his 
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statements in writing for the commanding 
officer. Mr. Bond obliged the policeman with 
a brief statement as to who the Lord Jesus 
Christ was, but the telegram was never sent, 
nor was the money ever refunded. 

At first the Turks were inclined to be friendly 
to the missionaries, but now they are a greater 
obstacle to their work than the Orthodox 
Churches are. They resent the information 
of their atrocities which the missionaries send 
out to the world, and they even object to 
the relief which the West (especially England) 
supplies through the missionaries to the sub- 
jects of their brutality. The life-work of 
the missionaries in European Turkey is one 
long succession of bitter and deep discourage- 
ments; but they seem to have a great hope for 
the future. Some day England will awaken 
to her responsibility, and find a way, if not 
to relieve the Christian lands, to protect 
them from the Asiatic hordes which dominate 
them ; and when the boundaries of the Balkan 
States are fixed permanently the missionaries 
feel that a great reversion of the people from 
their present form of religion must come with 
their liberty and education. 

It is curious that the first idea of the Amer- 
icans on entering the Turkish ficld was to 
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reclaim Israel for Christ. It was found at once, 
however, that there was work in our own house 
first. ‘‘ Would you make us like these ?’’ the 
Jews asked, regarding the native Christians. 
And they still ask this question. There is a 
Scotch minister at Salonica who has been 
preaching to the Jews of that place for fifty- 
seven years. The school, under his direction, 
has had an attendance of over a hundred 
scholars for most of this time. The children 
learn English and morals, but in all these vears 
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make them like these, pointing out drunken 
British sailors. 

The American missionaries distributed much 
of the relief which was sent out from Great 
Britain after the massacres of 1903, both on 
the Bulgarian frontier, to the miserable refugees 
who fled from Turkey, and in the Monastir 
district ; but in doing this work they took no 
advantage of their position to proselytise the un- 
fortunate sufferers. The Turkish Government 
sought to prevent this distribution, claiming 
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not one has left off worshipping at the syna- 
gogue. 

When I was in Salonica the Jews would rush 
up to me in the street and ask in broken English, 
‘When the English ship come ? ”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know,’’ I would reply, and several 
times I asked the Jews why they wanted the 
English ships so much. Usually I received a 
reply something to this effect: “‘ English sailor 
very much drunk all the time. He spend 
plenty money.’’ The Greeks keep the ca/’s of 
the port, but the Jews get the sailors’ money 
in other trades. Mr. Crosby, the Scotch 
minister there, told me later that when the 
fleet did visit Salonica old Jews would come up 
to him in the streets and ask if he wanted to 


that it would appear to the insurgents that Eng- 
land sympathised with them and encouraged 
them to continue to disturb the country ; but 
Lord Lansdowne informed the Turkish Am- 
bassador at an interview that he was surprised 
that such a suggestion should be made, especially 
in view of the fact that by far the greatest part 
of the suffering was inflicted by the Turkish 
troops. | 

While Great Britain supplied practically 
everything that was given for the homeless 
sufferers in Macedonia, the Bulgarians and 
the Russian Panslavists distributed much 
relief to the refugees who got across the Bul- 
garian border. The old Rilo Monastery, daily 
mentioned in the dispatches in the autumn of 
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1903, was the refuge for a large section of the 
Razlog district. When the Turks extended 
their ‘‘ operations ’ to this section thousands 
of Christians escaped over the border and took 
refuge in the famous old monastery. The Bul- 
garian Government despatched a company of 
troops to the place to be ready for any inroad 
from Macedonia by the Turks, and while [ 
was there the two hundred rooms of the place 
were so crowded with refugees that the soldiers 
were obliged to take their meals on the bare 
stones in the courtyard. 

Some years ago the Government of the 
United States made a treaty with the Porte 
in which the “ most-favoured-nation ”’ clause 
was embodied. By this treaty the American 
institutions in Turkey were to receive the same 
considerations in every way that those of any 
other Power received. And yet the American 
schools and churches have had to pay taxes 
annually and have been subjected to innumer- 
able hardships from which the French and 
German institutions have long been exempt. 
It has always been the policy of the United 
States to send an Israelite to Constantinople 
to represent them there. and the Israelite is, 
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of course, a close friend on all occasions to the 
Turk. He is generally an anti-Slav, and the 
Jews in Turkey have always been allowed a 
certain amount of exemption from the hard- 
ships which are placed upon Christians. I 
think it is probably due to the sympathies of 
the American Minister at Constantinople that 
no definite action was taken by the American 
Government to make Abdul Hamid _ respect 
his treaty until the recent visit of the American 
fleet to Turkish waters. 

There is a number of American schools and 
colleges among the Armenians, but none among 
the Bulgarians anywhere in Macedonia except 
a girls’ school at Monastir, principally because 
of the difficulties the Turkish Government puts 
in the way of opening them. There is one 
school in Southern Albania, at Cortia, con- 
ducted by a Protestant Albanian lady, who was 
herself taught by the missionaries. In Bul- 
garia there is a large school and college for 
boys and another for girls at Samakov, near the 
Turkish frontier ;. and throughout the country, 
at Philippoplis, Sofia, Ruschuk, and other 
towns, there are Protestant communities and 
schools. 
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OLD APOLLOS. 
A Canadian Story by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


WAS driving with a friend 
in New Brunswick along 
a delightful valley of some 
strange Indian name. On 
one side stretched miles 
of forest land, broken here 
and there by a cleared 
patch, in the midst of 
which stood the wooden farmhouse and group 
of out-buildings, and where the fruit trees and 
flowers grew with a rich luxuriance. 

Nature, as if in pity for the long and bitter 
weather, comes with such a glorious summer 
in this country, and such sunshine, that I think 
of Canada rather as the ‘‘ Lady of the Blue 
Skies ’’ than as the ‘‘ Lady of the Snows.”’ 

In the woods were moose, and bear, and wild- 
cat, of which those whom I met had many stories 
to tell, especially the men of the lumber camp, 
who lived for some months in the remotest part 
of the forest. 

One told me how that one evening at sunset 
he had lingered behind the rest to finish some 
work, when suddenly he heard, not far away, 
the howl of the wolves. He stood some six 
feet two inches in his stockings, as brave as he 
was big, but on this occasion at any rate he was 
frightened. ‘‘ I seized my axe,”’ said he, ‘‘ and 
slipped away in my soft moccasins at a pace I 
had never gone before, and made for the camp. 
I saw no more of the wolves, but I got a bit of a 
scare.”’ 

Another told me how that sleeping one night 
in the camp, the fire burning at the entrance to 
keep off the mosquitoes, his bull-dog that lay 
at his side sprang up with a growl. He awoke 
at once, and in the entrance saw by the fire- 
light a bear showing his teeth and grunting at 
the dog, whilst the dog showed his teeth with a 
fierce snarl. ‘‘ For five minutes they stood 
making ugly faces at each other, then the bear 
turned and went off, with growls like distant 
thunder as he made his way through the 
forest.” 

That faithful dog met with an untimely end 
in his master’s defence. The man had wounded 
a moose, and the infuriated beast came rushing 
upon him, with huge horns and all his great 
bulk. Then it was that the bull-dog sprang 
and seized the moose by the nose. Maddened 
by the pain, the moose galloped furiously 


through the forest, banging the dog against the 
trees as he flung his head violently from side to 
side. The man followed as fast as he could, and 
at last came upon the moose utterly spent, with 
the bull-dog still hanging at his nose—dead, but 
the teeth still kept their hold. 

Beguiled by such stories, we drove along the 
shady path. But the sight that was strangest 
to me was not in the heights where the forest 
stretched. It was in the river at the other 
side—for river it was called—but whatever 
water entitled it to the name was quite invisible. 
The creek was filled, crammed, jammed with 
logs. Great piles of them rose up on each other 
in huge masses, and the banks of the stream 
were piled with them some six or eight feet above 
the river bed. I found that in the floods of 
the spring, when melted snows sent the river 
surging on its way, these logs were floated down 
by the million, and secured at the mouth of the 
river by booms and dams. 

Suddenly my mind was diverted from the 
logs as my friend pulled up at a little gate and 
lifted his hat. 

‘““ Good-morning, Salome,”’ said he. 

An old coloured woman who was at work in 
the garden raised herself and took off her hat 
in response. ‘' Good-mornin’, good-mornin’,” 
said she, and the white teeth shone in the 
swarthy face. 

‘Where is Apollos to-day ?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh, he’s "bout somewheres. *Pollos ain’t 
never out of the way very far, sah.’’ 

Then with a shrill voice that could be heard 
for a quarter of a mile off she called him. 
‘‘*Pollos, yere’s de massa preacher.”’ 

While we were waiting for ’Pollos I was in- 
troduced as a minister from London. 

‘“Ves,’’ said Salome, ‘‘ I’se Methodist. <A 
thousand mercies de good Lord gib ’Pollos and 
me, but I bless Him most of all dat He ever 
brought me for to b’long to de blessed Metho- 
dist A—bom—in—ation.”’ 

The word was rolled out with infinite unction, 
each syllable lingered over as if it were divine. 

‘Then round from a shed came old ’Pollos, as 
finely built a man as I ever saw; considerably 
over six feet in height, with huge shoulders and 
massive frame, he was evidently a man of 
enormous strength. His eyes sparkled with 
good humour, and his great mouth was fixed 
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in the biggest smile that could ever grow on any 
face. 

A hearty handshake and happy ‘ How d’ye 
do ?’’ and we were off again. 

“That is Apollos,’’ said my friend as we 
drove on. ‘“‘I am glad you have seen him.” 

“A splendid specimen of a man,’’ I replied. 

“Yes, and he is a grander man than he looks. 
Sometime I will tell you a story about him as 
good as anything you ever heard.”’ 

It was that evening as we sat in the verandah, 
trying to keep away the uritating mosquitoes 
by the smoke of a cigar, that I reminded my 
friend of his promise. 

Well (he began), the man’s great strength, 
enabling him to do the work of two men, and 
his readiness to oblige anybody, anywhere, had 
made him a favourite with the boss of the 
lumber gang, and he reckoned every year upon 
securing the services of Apollos. One year a 
new-comer, on going to work, found himself 
beside the coloured man. A surly fellow, he 
turned round and told Apollos to go and work 
somewhere else. He was not going to have a 
miserable nigger alongside of him. He never 
had and he never would, and he cursed him 
with a string of oaths such as only some parts 
of the American continent seem capable of 
producing. 

Apollos looked up gently with a grin, and 
seemed to be thinking how easily he could make 
mincemeat of this stranger. Then, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and stretching his 
shoulders, he leaned one hand on the long tool 
with which the limber men fix and guide the 
logs. 

“Guess vou’d better tell the boss ; he sent me 
here,’’ said Apollos, and turned quietly to his 
work. 

Away went the surly new-comer full of com- 
plaint and indignation. ‘‘Say, boss, I ain't 
a-going to stand this, working along with a 
dirty nigger. I never done it yet, and I guess 
I never will. If he don’t quit, I shall—that’s 
all.” 

“Well, you may,” said the boss, angrily. 
“Old ’Pollos is worth two of such fellows as 
you, and if he ain’t ashamed to work with you 
it’s just like him—that’s all. The last man who 
goes out of this gang is ’Pollos.”’ 

Muttering a curse on both boss and negro, 
the man went back to his work. But all that 
day he lost no opportunity of flinging the 
bitterest taunts and insults at the ‘ coloured 
devil,” as he called him. Apollos took no 
notice of it all, but worked away at the logs, 
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the great smile perpetually lighting up his 
face. 

That evening they gathered after the day's 
work about the camp fire. Most of the men 
were sitting around smoking their pipes. 
Apollos lay full length on the ground chewing a 
blade of grass, crunching it in his mighty jaws, 
when his enemy came along his way. 

““You cussed nigger!” he cried. ‘“‘It's bad 
enough to work along with a dirty thing like 
you all day, but I’U be hanged if I'll have you 
in my way when the work is done. Get out of 
this.”’ Lifting his foot with the heavy boot of 
the lumberman, he gave him a terrible kick. 
For a moment an angry look flashed from the 
negro’s eyes, like a spark that flies from the 
steel at the stroke of the flint ; then the smile 
came back again, and he got up and moved 
away, lying down by the side of the boss. 

’Pollos was a favourite with the men; 
had all proved his goodness many a time. 

“Look here,’ said the boss, springing up, 
“’Pollos, why don’t you wring that fellow’s 
neck ? You could lick the miserable dog out 
of shape in one minute; and leave him so as 
his wife wouldn’t know him, and his mother 
would be ashamed to own him.” 

“TI would, if I were you,’ cried a half-dozen 
of the men, to whom nothing would have been 
more acceptable than the excitement of a 
fight. 

‘Why don’t you do it, ’Pollos ?’’ cried one 
of the men who sat upon a tree stuinp some- 
what apart from the rest. 7s 

For a minute there was silence. Then 
Apollos took the straw from his mouth and, 
turning around, said, ‘l’se gwine to tell you 
why ’Pollos couldn’t hurt dat man.” 

Slowly he rose, and his great frame towered 
above them all. He lifted the old battered 
straw hat and closed his eves, then he folded his 
hands together, and spoke ina tone of reverence 
that. was awe. 

‘It come to pass in de cool of de day, dat 
’Pollos he be in de woods all by his own self. And 
de Lord God Almighty He come walking along tn 
de cool of de dav, and Him say,‘’Pollos/ 'Pollos! 
Den me say, ‘Here am I, Lord.’ And de Lord 
Him say, ‘ Where’s dat man, thy brudder ?’”’ 

‘Brother!’ said the fellow. ‘' Brother, in- 
deed!’’ But the negro did not hear it. He 
was absorbed in the consciousness of a Divine 
Presence. 

““ Den me hold me peace. And de Lord Him 
say, and His voice tremble like as tf He very sorry, 
‘’Pollos, de Lord God Him give you de strength 
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of two men dat you might help your brudder, and 
you go kill your brudder ?’ And den de angel 
write down in de book ‘ It repented de Lord God 
dat He made 'Pollos.’" 

For a moment the negro remained standing 
in silence. Then he opened his eyes and the 
smile came back, and he lay down again, pluck- 
ing another blade of grass and beginning to 
chew the juicy end of it. A stillness rested 
upon the men, who smoked on with a strange 
feeling upon them as if the Lord God had been 
in their midst. 

It was but a day or two afterwards that the 
men were at work at a “jam ”’ of timber—a 
piled up mass of logs—when suddenly the 
block broke. It was a moment of great peril 
to all. Before the men could get away the 
mass began to heave and slide. Every man 
knew the danger of the moment, and hurriedly 
scrambling over the logs, stepping carefully on 
one and another as it twisted and turned in the 
torrent, they reached the shore—all save the 
new-comer. He, unused to the thing, stepped 
awkwardly on a bit of timber that rolled over 
with him, and in a moment he was in the torrent 
and swept away under the logs. 

‘‘ He is gone!’’ cried the men. 
never get out of that.” 

Instantly Apollos flung off the big boots, 
plunged into the stream, and dived under the 
logs. 

‘** The fool,’’ cried the boss, “to fling away 
his life for a fellow like that!” 

‘‘Two of ’em gone now,’ muttered another 
old lumberman ; “‘ one was bad enough.” 

Then it was as they watched from the river 
bank they saw the negro’s hand thrust up 
between the logs, struggling to make an open- 
ing. Presently he managed to push up his 
head, and then with his great shoulders and 
almost superhuman strength heaved back the 
pressure of the lumber, and they saw that in 
his other arm he held the white man, the head 
resting against the neck of the negro, the face 
white as death. Then joining hands the 
watchers managed to grasp the pair, and they 
were dragged together to the bank. 

‘* The fellow’s dead,’’ whispered the men to 
each other. 

“‘ No,” cried Apollos, ‘‘de Lord is gwine to 
give dat brudder to me. I’se got de ’victions 
of dat.” 

The man was saved, but it was only after the 
most desperate efforts on the part of the negro. 
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When consciousness returned it was to find 
Apollos bending over him as if rubbing his own 
life into the helpless man. 

As the breathing began again audibly, and 
the man languidly opened his eyes, the negro 
arose and took off his. hat, whilst with folded 
hands and upturned face his lips moved in 
prayer. Silent for a moment, then the great 
emotion of gladness swept over hm and burst 
into a mighty shout. ‘ Halleluliah/ And de 
Lord God Him say to all de holy angels, ‘I’se 
glad I made bruddeyr ’Pollos so styong.’ ” 

That night the darkness came down upon the 
camp, and all were asleep except one. It was 
the new-comer, who crept over to where Apollos 
lay. The negro was awakened by an arm 
about his neck and the tears of a face that bent 
over him. 

- “’Pollos,’’ he whispered, choked with emotion. 
““ Brudder, brudder, is dat you ? ” 
“Brother! no brother of yours. I wish I 

was. 'Pollos, I want to do something for you— 
something just tremendous, if I could ; but what 
can a fellow like me do for the likes of you ?” 

‘‘Brudder,’”’ whispered Apollos, ‘‘deres two 
things dat would please dis nigger mo’ dan 
enough.”’ 

“You can’t ask for nothing I won't give you, 
’Pollos, 1 1t is my life.” 

‘‘Dem two things dat I wants are easier, 
brudder. First, quit cussing, and den bless de 
good Lord dat give you to me.” 

‘** But I want to do something for you,” urged 
the man. 

‘* Dat’s for me—de best in de world.” 

Never was an oath heard again on that man’s 
lips. Night and morning the new hand went 
gladly away with Apollos for half an hour into 
the woods, and all knew that they went to 
pray. Henceforth it was always “ Brother 
Apollos.” 

It was later that, as they sat together, the new 
hand was talking to Apollos of the future. 
** Brother ’’—and the tone was full of the tender- 
ness and love with which he always spoke to 
the negro—‘“‘ Brother, I never got a chance of 
knowing much about church and religion, but 
I should like to belong to yours, for I guess I 
just belong to you myself.’”’ 

‘* Bless de Lord!’’ said the old negro as he 
took the white man’s hand in his own great 
grasp. ‘‘ Den you'll just have to come ’long 
with Salome and me, and b’long to the Metho- 
dist A—bom—in-—ation.” 
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By the Ven. Archdeacon Wynne, D.D. 


“Show Thy servants Thy work.”—PsaLm xc. 16. 


OR those who desire to be 
where God places them, 
and to serve as God wills, 
the Eastern proverb holds 
a wise lesson: ‘‘ Seek not 
thou the work, but let the 
work seek thee.” 

It is in this spirit that 
the men of God have acted 

: who have been most used 
to build up, to instruct, and to advance His 
Church. They have heard a call, they have 
felt a vocation, they have responded, more 
careful to yield to influence, inward and out- 
ward, than to press to. the front under the 
conviction that they must seek and find and 
decide on the work they shall do. 

They have been energetic and active indeed 
where they were placed, none more so; but 
they have hesitated to take the initiative in 
the plan of life. They have rather been (to 
use the words of a fifth-century prayer), 
“ready both in body and soul cheerfully to 
accomplish what God willed to have done.”’ 

To wait for a call, for direction, and for 
grace, and the combining of favourable cir- 
cumstances, is no mark of a want of will or 
energy. But instead of their will urging them 
always to spontaneous effort, it has had a 
more dificult but more Christlike task, to 
keep them in a sensitive, observant, prepared, 
and unworldly attitude of soul, ready to go, or 
do, or do nothing but endure, as the leading 
of providence and grace was given. 

There is no difficulty in finding examples of 
this course of life in Holy Writ, because almost 
all the men of God on whose person and labours 
the Bible history turns, have had such a call, 
and have not moved till the hand of God pointed 
or led. You have but to read slowly over such 
names as these, and let your memory recall the 
circumstances which first brought each to the 
beginning of his life-work, to recognise that 
in every case they did not scek the work, but 
let the work seek them. Think of Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Samuel, David, 
Elijah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel in the Old Testament ; 
of each one of the Apostles in the New. They 
all were called in one way or another when not 
personally desiring or seeking, much less pressing 
themselves on the notice of God or man. 


If there are some examples of more spon- 
taneous action, of volunteering, like Isaiah or 
Nehemiah, it was volunteering in answer to a 
general call which was caused to come home 
with power to an individual soul. When God 
said, ‘‘ Who will go for us ?’”’ and a young son 
of the prophets responds with ‘‘ Here am I; 
send me,’’ it is a true case of a vocation, if it 
does not strike us as definitely as when God 
said, ‘‘ Samuel, Samuel! ”’ 

All these bright examples throw a clear light 
on Christian men’s duty in all times. In our 
own day the lesson is much needed by zealous 
workers, and by candidates for the Christian 
ministry or for any spiritual office. Ambition, 
desire for prominence, for a larger income, for 
‘“more usefulness ’’ (a phrase often glossing 
over certain very mixed motives), as well as 
energy and love of work, keep the members of 
the church too restlessly moving. These are 
not quiet days. The spirit which led a devoted 
family about the time of the Restoration to 
remain within their own walls at Little Gidding, 
and there to keep perpetual watch and prayer, 
while the active currents of the world flowed 
by unnoticed, is rare in the churches to-day. 
We explain to ourselves in all manner of well- 
sounding phrases that we wish to live and work 
for our Master; but how little we know of the 
first and second qualifications required in the 
olden time—to have had a “‘call,’’ and to be 
‘“‘ sanctified and meet for the Master’s use.”’ . 

Can it be that, besides the restlessness which 
thinks that God cannot be served nor good 
done except by ceaseless movement, there is an 
unvoiced doubt of His true guidance of indi- 
vidual lives ? If I am not sure that I havea 
leader, I am nearly as much disposed to attempt 
to guide myself in difficulty as if I am certain 
I have none. The spirit of uncertainty de- 
velops restlessness. If I do not know the one 
path out of a dark wood, or if I do not quite 
believe that I have a guide who is sure to come 
in time to lead me, I am likely to begin trying 
this, that, the other track, hoping to chance on 
the right one by my wit at last. 

How much more calm I should be were I 
certain that in due time, if I kept quiet, but 
always keenly watchful, one would come who 
would take my hand, and steer me safely! Let 
us look at three applications of these principles. 


THE WoRK AND THE MAN. 


(1) I remember a young college student, 
who had been deeply impressed by Divine truth, 
and was now full of zeal, asking an aged minister 
whether it was not his duty now to shut his 
books, cease to prepare for his examinations, 
and to spend his time in the lanes and garrets 
of the city, and ‘‘ compel men to come in.” 
*““No,’’ said the old servant of God. ‘‘ God 
has many instruments to do His work besides 
you, and if He is to use you He must first 
make you fit. Your duty is to turn this new 
zeal into the channel of present*duty of prepara- 
tion for days to come. Were you to give that 
up, instead of pleasing Him, you would be 
interfering with His purpose for you, and 
would be all your life of less use in His 
work.”’ 

It is to be feared that all over our land zeal 
without training and experience is attempt- 
ing to do good. God bless the efforts of the 
ignorant and untried. But may I1 not say 
this without offence ? There are hundreds of 
young people in England whose hearts God 
has touched, who would be far more likely to 
do Him good service if, on those precious 
Sunday mornings, after the toil of the week is 
laid aside, they spent an hour or two rather in 
studying their Bibles than in teaching, in 
reflection rather than in_ speaking ? The 
tempering of the sword or bayonet must go 
before its using. Zeal and love cannot supply 
the lack of knowledge. And again, it is better 
for a young man to learn to control himself 
than to instruct another. Personal discipline, 
while one waits for clear orders—the unromantic 
drill of the barrack yard—is the condition of 
vigorous work or war when at length the un- 
mistakable summons comes to go to the 
front. 

(2) Here is another example of the principle 
on which we are meditating. Christian workers, 
ministers and teachers, may do more harm than 
good to others by untimely home-thrusts of 
advice. I will give you an illustration from 
the garden in which I have been doing a little 
work to-day. To ‘‘ bud” a rose, you have, 
with a suitable knife and ivory point, to make 
an incision in the bark, in the shape of the 
letter JT, raise the two httle angles of skin, and 
insert the bud which you have taken with equal 
care from another rose. Now if you try to do 
this little surgical operation too soon or too 
late, you are pretty sure to fail. The bud 
must be at a certain stage of development, and 
the bark at a certain stage of flexibility and 
looseness from the wood. You must watch 
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for the right time. Before or after that you 
need not try. 

To every soul in a congregation I belicve 
there 1s a time—let us hope more than one time 
—when, the soul being mysteriously prepared 
by God’s grace, the faithful pastor will find 
surprising accessibility to influence. It is 
perhaps very trying to his patience to have to 
wait long for this. He may fret himself with 
conscientious fears that he is neglecting that 
man. But does he not know instinctively that 
to go and address him prematurely will lead 
to no good beyond the “ liberavt animam "— 
‘““T have delivered my soul,’”’ which he so much 
wishes each evening to be able to say ? Would 
it not be a higher exercise of spiritual wisdom 
and devotion to keep watch and ward, re- 
membering that God prepares where man is 
to sow, meanwhile preparing his own heart 
always to be ‘ready’ when the right time 
comes; and praying very sincerely and 
behevingly that God would not let the right 
time arrive and pass by without the pastor’s 
knowledge ? Here would be opportunity for the 
exercise of just as much of spiritual earnestness 
and zeal; but it would be earnestness and zeal 
directed God-ward, that in due season it might 
flow in a full current man-ward, at the right 
time, and therefore with far more likelihood 
of effect. To every soul come the hours of 
grace and tenderness, the critical period, when 
the branch is tender and the bark is soft and 
pliable, for the insertion of the scion from the 
tree of life which will be grasped and appropri- 
ated, and become part of its being henceforth. 

(3) Few things cause us such keen anxiety 
and interest as the obtaining of an appointment 
or employment, the reaching of promotion in 
our business or profession. To “get on” is a 
universalaim. The difficulty of keeping motives 
pure and effort honest is felt even when the 
employment or profession is connected with 
the service of rehgion. Especially is this felt 
in the matter of ministerial advancement. The 
blending of desire for spiritual usefulness with 
desire for a larger income or a more attractive 
‘sphere "’ involves again and again much con- 
flict between the evil and the good, between 
the good and the best in us. Rivalry is not 
unknown here. Jealousy and longing and 
discontent, worldly aims and the need of monev 
tempt, and cause the spirit which would fain live 
true to the ideal, much distraction and spiritual 
danger. It is a large subject, not concerning 
the ministerial hfe alone, and it furnishes yet 
one more occasion for urging on the man who 
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would be faithful to God and Right—‘' Seek 
not the work, but let the work seek thee.” If, 
in lowliness and spiritual simplicity of purpose, 
the chief desire of the soul is to be true to God 
and man just where one is; if character be 
deepened and love be cultivated, and the 
powers of the soul be given rather to do the 
present work perfectly than to seek other work 
instead, then will a worker be qualifying for 
higher work, though he may not ever even 
wish for it. And he will be just the man 
whom the “ work will seek.’’ Those who (we 
trust not unguided by the Church’s Head) 
seek men for more important service will best 
find them in the ranks of those content, in lowly 
places, to do perfectly their appointed work. 


‘* Happy they who 


Words by 
Fras Lanz (1818-1900). 
Con anima. 


THE QUIVER. 


And if it should be that men of self-assertion, 
self-advertisement, and “‘ push,”’ often step on 
in advance of the modest worker who lives for 
his high ideal, and waits on God, what shall we 
say to this ? 

That the worldly success of self-assertion is no 
real promotion in the kingdom of God; and 
that no position in that kingdom in its perfect 
state will be more full of joy than that which is 
held by one who, on account of his unworldly 
modesty, was left unnoticed here. The work 
reserved in the heavenly kingdom for Christ’s 
lowly ones will be of immortal blessedness ; 
and in that time of great reversals of earth's 
judgments worldly failure may be one of the 
most solid steps to heavenly honour. 


Love the Saviour.”’ 


Music by 
E. Burartr Lang, Mus.B. Dunelm, F.T.C.L 
(Organist of Kedhill Congregational Church.) 
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2. f Happy they in life’s glad morning 
Who have sought the Saviour’s face ; 
And in wisdom’s best adorning 
Walk in lowliness and grace. 


3. p Happy they in times of sadness, 
When thick clouds are overhead, 
cr Who, with songs of joy and gladness, 
Chase away all fear and dread. 


4. pp Happy they in death’s dark river 
Who can sing of Shepherd’s care ; 
cr One Who will forsake them never, 


f But thoir souls to glory bear. 


Amon. 
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JOHN LEE’S 


QOHN LEE stepped out into the 
A moonlit road and closed the 
earden gate behind him 
softly, as 1f he were shut- 
ting im something’ very 
sacred and precious. 

There was a look upon 
his usually grave face that 
told of an uplifted state of 
mind, and he tramped off 
down the muddy road with 
a sublime disregard for its ruts and puddles, 
for which the boot-boy at the Hall would not 
bless him on the morrow. 

But much is to be pardoned to the man who, 
after years of almost hopeless waiting, finds 
that his dearest dream has come true ; and so 
unfamiliar to the human heart is that wonderful 
consummation, that one can understand the 
whirl of thought that filled this man’s brain. 
Not that his brain was given to whirling. 
Indeed, bis sister Susan, who was a born 
“fusser ’’? of the most exasperating description, 
had been known to remark that a more pro- 
vokingly placid man did not exist. In the 
various crises of his life, John Lee had pre- 
served his calmness with the nice balance of a 
singularly unselfish nature; and if he had 
never before felt so moved as he was to-night, 
it was because nothing had touched the core 
of his being as had the interview from which 
he had just emerged. 

It had come upon him as a surprise to him- 
self, this feeling of triumph and joy. He 
had not expected his informal visit to the 
Rectory to have any such momentous result. 
A little dispute on the matter of tithes had 
drawn him from his snug smoking-room to 
the door of the house where dwelt the woman 
he loved ; but when, instead of the clergy- 
man’s study, he had been shown into the 
drawing-room, and found himself in the pre- 
sence of Bertha, the RKector’s daughter, his 
heart, so well trained to repression, did not 
beat very much faster to find that she was 
alone. She rose from her chair as he entered, 
and laid aside her book. 

“Why, John, this is a late call. I fear it 
must be on business, and I am sorry to say 
father was obliged to go out. Mother went 
to bed early with a headache; but perhaps 
there is something I can do?” 


PROBATION. 


A Complete Story by Bessie Dill. 


He had answered something conventional 
and civil, and sat down opposite her by the 
fire. A bowl of lilies-of-the-valley stood on 
a table near, and the scent of them seemed to 
add to the sensation of well-being that stole 
over him. He looked at Bertha Clifford very 
tenderly as she chatted simply and easily, and 
wondered how she would receive the knowledge 
of a certain secret that lay hid in his heart. 

“Patience !’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Not 
yet.” 

She was asking him the name of some new 
species of daffodil she had seen at the Hall, 
and added : 

“They are my favourite flower.” 

“IT will ask the gardener to-morrow,’ he 
said. ‘‘I don’t know much about flowers, 
I’m afraid. Poor Susan attended to all that, 
you know.” 

““How you must miss her!” said Bertha, 
softly, as one speaks of a recent loss. 

‘““Yes,’’ said John Lee, gazing into the fire ; 
“yes, indeed. She was a woman to be missed ; 
an excellent manager.” 

If Bertha Clifford saw the humour of this 
reference to an only and lately lost sister, she 
kept the thought to herself. She knew, as 
most people did, that ‘‘ managing ’’ had been 
to Susan Lee as the breath of life, and no 
laudatory phrase could have expressed her 
character more correctly. She had managed 
her brother, his house, and his estate, not 
quietly and unostentatiously as a wise woman 
may, but with so much fuss and chatter that 
people lost sight of her real virtues in the 
suffering caused by her more patent failings. 
His senior by ten years, and left his guardian 
at the age of twenty-four, she had found it 
impossible when he came of age wholly to 
relinquish the reins she had held so long. 
For twenty years longer she reigned supreme 
at the Hall, in a way that somewhat surprised 
John Lee’s friends, who knew him, apart from 
his home life, to be wanting neither in manli- 
ness nor energy. 

“Of course, when John marrics I shall 
abdicate,’’ had been one of Susan’s sayings, 
delivered with her usual emphasis; but, as 
no one knew better than John what that 
abdication would mean to her, and as he felt 
that he owed her largely for her life’s devotion 
to himself, he had stifled some natural longings, 
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and of late years had been quietly and hope- 
lessly watching a beautiful dream which had 
once filled his imagination recede further and 
further into the region of lost illusions. And 
then, just three months ago, an attack of 
pleurisy had put an end to poor Susan’s 
management for ever, and an unwonted and 
most blessed silence fell upon John Lee’s 
life. 

Into this silence his dream came slowly 
back, and when he sat at night alone in his 
smoking-room, the empty place in his life was 
filled with thoughts of Bertha Clifford. 

He sat looking at her now, humbly and yet 
eagerly, for he was a diffident man, and Bertha 
had given him no more in all these years than 
any friend might have. But as she turned 
her face towards him in sympathy grave and 
sweet, a barrier seemed suddenly to give way 
within his placid mind, and the blood rushed 
tingling through his ve ns, in answer to some 
glad unbidden thought. 

‘ Bertha,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ do you remem- 
ber when you came here ? ”’ 

She looked surprised. 

‘Of cour.e, John. It is not so long ago.” 

‘‘ Eight years,’’ he said, “‘and I have loved 
you for seven of them.” 

She flushed from brow to chin, and then 
grew white, but she laughed. 

‘Loved me ? What do you mean ? 
me, John! Oh, no.” 

‘Is it so strange a thought ?”’ he said softly. 
«T’ll tell you all about it. Just seven years 
ago I came home from Canada, and saw you 
for the first time in church on Easter Sunday 
morning. There you stood in the Rectory 
pew, with a child on each side of you. The 
sunlight was shining on your face, and you 
kept your eyes upon your book for a long 
time. When you lifted them you looked at 
me, but I don’t believe you saw me, Bertha. 
I thought your eyes were too sad for so young 
They have changed since then, I 


Loved 


a girl. 
think.”’ 

She turned them on him smiling—they were 
beautiful eves, quiet, thoughtful, and deep, 
but not sad. 

“Youth has many foolish sorrows, John, 
that grow lighter as the years go on.” 

‘Thank God!” he said, scarcely know ng 
why. ‘And that Sunday I said to myself, 
‘There is the girl I want to marry, but I’m 
afraid she is thinking of someonc else.’ So 
I] stified the thought; but the years went 
on, an? no one else came, and you seemed to 
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change—only to grow more beautiful, Bertha. 
I have watched year by year the children's 
heads rise from your elbow to your shoulder, 
and past it, but you have grown no older, 
only infinitely dearer, in those seven years.” 

‘Why did you never tell me,’’ she asked, 
“if this is true?” 

“My dear,’’ said John Lee simply, “‘ there 
was always Susan.”’ 

Her mind was as simple and direct as his 
own. 

“Yes, of course. Pocr Susan! ”’ 

And for some minutes both were silent, 
she gazing at the fire, while he watched its 
light play on her hair and cheek. At last he 
spoke. 

“You have not answered, Bertha. Do you 
love me, dear? Is it to be weal or woe?” 

She roused herself, and looked at him witha 
quiet smile. 

‘“May I say just what is in my mind ?” 

“Say whatever you please, child; you 
can only speak the truth.” 

“In the first place, John Lee, there is no 
man in the world I respect as I do you. But 
jisten,’’ as he made a movement to take her 
hand. ‘This that seems such an old story 
to you, as familiar as a twice-told tale, is all 
very new to me, remember. Women, what- 
ever the novelists say, don’t often love a man 
without some invitation, direct or implied, 
and you never gave me any. You are one of 
the kindest friends I have, one of the most 
restful companions I know; but I have not 
had time to consider how you would appear 
as a lover, and I must get used to the idea. I 
certainly don’t love you at present. Don't 
look so dreadfully disappointed, John,” a little 
soft smile breaking over her face. ‘‘I must 
be honest before all things, and I will not 
pretend to what I cannot feel. You wished 
me to speak the truth,’’ she added, with gentle 
reproach. 

‘‘T did not realise it would be so hard to 
hear,’’ sighed poor John, hopelessly. It seemed 
that his dream was fading away once more. 

‘“IT suppose love is a thing that can be 
learned,’’ said Bertha, after a pause. 

‘“] did not need to learn it,’’ he answered 
wistfully. ‘‘It came to me suddenly, as I 
told you, and has stayed seven years.” 

‘But as it didn’t come to me lke that, 
perhaps I can be taught.’’ She stopped, and 
held out her hand. “ Will you teach me, 
John 2?” 

And so his dream came true, and John 
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Lee went out of the Rectory, half an hour 
later, one of the happiest men on earth. 


Owing to Miss Lee’s recent death, the engage- 
ment, they decided, must not be given out 
till the summer. Bertha took the news where 
she had carried all the concerns of her life, 
good or bad—to her mother, but begged her 
with a deprecating laugh to keep it for a while 
even from the Rector. 

‘Would you mind, dearest, not telling 
father just yet ? You know the dear thing 
can never keep a secret, and the happier he is 
about a thing the more ready he is to tell 
it to everyone. We might as well nail up 
the announcement on the church door at 
once.” 

Mrs. Clifford smiled sympatheticallv. 

‘* How long do you wish 
it kept secret, dear ?”’ 

‘* Oh, well, till the sum- 
mer, perhaps. There ‘s poor 
Su an, you know. And be- 
sides, I want to feel a little 
surer of my:elf.”’ 

‘“Oh, that,’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose 
you do feel like that, since 
it has come to you as a 
surprise. Very well, my 
darling ; it shall be as you 
wish. I know your father 
will be delighted. John Lee 
is one of the best of men.’’ 

To a woman of Bertha’s 
temperament he proved him- 
self at least a lover of dis- 
crimination. With infinite 
understanding and : elf-con- 
trol, he asked from her no 
more than she was willing 
to give. He saw with inward 
joy her heart lean ver closer 
to him, her eyes grow deeper 
and more tender as they met 
his, her reserve melt more 
and more towards a perfect 
confidence. But he exacted 
nothing from her as_ bv 
rive ht, and waited = with 
patience for his full reward. 

So March passed, and April 
wept and smiled herself away, 
and May came softly, bear- 
ing the young summer in 
her arms. And if that vear 
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the nightingale’s note had lost for John Lee 
its passion of pathos, and ‘clouds were 
higher up in air’’ than he had ever known 
them, it was because the brightness of his 
youth had come back to him, and all the 
grave, sweet hopes of his manhood were 
blossoming like the fruit-trees in his own 
orchard. 

One Saturday evening he was riding alonz 
the road which led from the < tation to the 
Hall, his dark face very cheerful, his thoughts 
fixed on the meeting with his lady, from whom 
he had been parted for a week. He had been 
in London since Monday morning, and his 
heart, in spite of his forty-owe years, was 
dancing at the prospect before him. His 
absence might, he argued with himself, have 
opened Bertha’s eyes to the depth of her own 
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love. He had longed for her so hungrily while 
they were apart that he could not but think 
she had suffered in a hke way. Would she 
surrender herself completely in the sudden joy 
of his return, giving him a glimpse at last of 
the innermost treasures of her heart ? Would 
he find to-night that the lesson he had been 
so patiently teaching was fully learnt, and 
that his pupil was as perfect in her knowledge 
as himself ? He almost prayed that he might. 

His groom was waiting at the lodge gate, 
and he dismounted and proceeded on foot to 
the Rectory. He was ever a welcome guest 
at the supper-table there, and his impatience 
would not suffer him to dine quietly at home. 
He walked quickly till he came to a small 
side gate that led through a little coppice into 
the Rectory garden. Through the wood ran a 
stream, where wide, blue forget-me-nots grew, 
‘and yellow marsh marigolds shone among their 
dark leaves. It was a bit of the sweet wild- 
ness so common in Southern England, where 
birds nested and the flowers grew as undis- 
turbed as if God had but just created them. 
_John Lee was so conscious of the charm of its 
solitude that he found himself wishing he could 
meet his Bertha in the lovely spot. And all 
at once he saw her. 

A rough stile led out of the wood on one 
side into the fields, and on this stile sat Bertha 
Clifford—not alone. A man with a tall, slight 
figure stood beside her, his hands clasping hers 
and his fair head bent down towards her. 
Bertha’s face was white and drawn, and she 
looked up at him with her eyes full of tears. 
John Lee felt his heart contract, as if a piece 
of ice had been laid upon it. So near was he, 
though hidden by the thick undergrowth be- 
tween the trees, that he could have heard, 
had he chosen, the words the man was saying. 
He turned on his heel, and made his way 
blindly back to the high road. 

What was this awful thing that had hap- 
pened to him, here, on this peaceful summer 
night, when his cup of happiness had seemed 
s> full 2? All the sadness of his self-repressed 
life swept back upon his soul in a wave of 
anguish, and the only clear thought that re- 
mained to him was this—happiness was not 
meant for him. The sunset burned brightly 
through the young fresh leaves, but to Lee it 
seemed that the dreary night had begun, and 
sull his brain refused to comprehend its misery, 
because of the sudden surprise and_ shock. 
As he turned the corner nearest his own gate 
he saw the last man he wished to meet approach- 
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ing. It was Bertha’s father, who hailed him 
with delight. 

“So you are back, John! I scarcely ex- 
pected you till Monday. Very glad to see you, 
my boy; very glad indeed. Turn and come 
back with me to supper. Now do; they will 
all be charmed to sce you. What! Letters 
to write ? Nonsense! On Saturday night, too! 
Well, well, if you won’t be persuaded, I'll 
walk back with you as far as the Hall.” 

So saying, the Rector, genial and garrulous. 
took hold of John Lee’s arm and paced beside 
him, talking still. 

“We have a visitor with us. I’d like you to 
meet him. He came yesterday—an old pupil 
of mine, and a nice lad, a son of Sir Cuthbert 
You've heard me speak of him. He 
was with me for a year at Landreth—didn't 
do me much credit, by the way, but a nice lad. 
He went to America afterwards, ranching; 
seems to have done well, though it’s a wild. 
unsettling life. His father’s dead now, poor 
fellow, so he has come home. By the way, 
John, I used to think he admired Bertha; 
I’m sure she liked him in the old days; when 
he left she quite lost her spirits for a bit; I 
remember that distinctly. It was nice of him 
to come back to see us, wasn’t it ? It wouldn't 
be a bad match for Bertha, though the man 
that gets her will get a treasure, be he who he 
may. Bertha is fit for any position, and will 
make a perfect wife.” 

Long after the Rector had left him, and when 
he had risen from his scarcely tasted dinner, 
and was marching up and down on the stone 
terrace outside the library windows, John 
Lee wrestled in soul with the problem thus 
thrust upon him. It presented itself to him 
very clearly ; no part of it seemed missing. 
He remembered the sadness in Bertha’s young 
eyes when he knew her first. Her smiling 
disclaimer of the importance of that far-off 
sorrow returned to him now, but he shook his 
head. She had been ignorant of herself, had 
probably put her grief behind her as something 
hopeless, something best forgotten, in her own 
brave way; but all this could not prevent 
the springing up in her heart of the love she 
had thought to be dead, at the sight, after 
all these years, of her old lover’s face. Some- 
thing had parted them—only they themselves 
knew what; and Fate had brought them 
together again at this belated hour. 

Back and forth he walked under the darken- 
ing sky. The nightingale, that yearly nested 
in the orchard hedge, began to sing, and slow, 
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salt, most unwonted tears rose to his eyes at 
the utter pathos in its note. His heart, that 
had danced so unseemly that afternoon, was 
beating dully and sadly enough now. The 
very stars looked black. 

“TIT will not give her up,” he muttered 
fiercely. ‘‘She is mine. No man shall come 
between us, let him be ten times her lover. 
He has left her alone for more than eight 
years; what right has he to turn up now ? 
She was learning to love me; I swear she was. 
God! I can’t give up my chance of heaven.” 

And yet he knew in his inmost soul that he 
was not the man to wed an unwilling bride. 
He wanted Bertha truly, but not Bertha with- 
out her love. If she wished for her freedom 
she should have it, but—she must ask for it 
herself. This, after weary hours of thinking, 
was what he decided within himself. 


‘*To the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgiveness, though we have rebelled against 
Him.”’ 

Bertha Clifford raised her face, glad and 
bnght, with a tender gleam in her eyes, and 
met the gaze of John Lee with something like 
a start. Her dwn eyes widened with a look 
of fear, her face grew white, and her eyelids 
fell. From that moment till the end of the 
service she never glanced in his direction. 

‘* She did not know I was home,”’ he thought 
bitterly. ‘“‘It came as a disagreeable shock.”’ 

They met at the church door, and the usual 
greetings took place. Bertha told John she 
was glad to see him back, but her voice had 
a tone of timid uncertainty which he had never 
heard before. He was introduced to the 
Rectory visitor, and was forced to make him- 
self agreeable, and a few minutes later he was 
walking down the village street with Bertha 
by his side. She spoke of the weather, of the 
anthem, of the Rector’s new horse ; and John 
Lee’s heart was as heavy as lead. When 
Bertha, still with that uncertain note in her 
voice, said, “* You will come over to tea, won’t 
vou ?’’ he answered, with a look at young 
Rider’s back, “‘ Not to-day, I think ; I should 
feel in the way.’’ And he tried not to see 
the look of relief in her face. 

For the first time in his life he knew the 
meaning of hatred, for the fierce jealousy that 
was tugging at his heart-strings made him 
unreasonable, as physical pain might do; and 
the shm fair stranger, who had_ suddenly 
blocked out the light of his life, appeared to 
him in the guise of an unforgivable foe. His 
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thoughts that peaceful Sunday were bitterly 
sad ; and although he had made up his mind 
to the act of renunciation, he could not hide 
from himself that his part in the drama would 
be neither a willing nor a gracious one. 

On Monday’ afternoon he met the Rector 
driving his low phaeton back from the station, 
and stopped to take notice of the new horse. 

“I’ve just been seeing that young Rider 
off to Yorkshire,’”’ said the clergyman, almost 
before John could accost him. ‘‘ The poor 
chap went away very crestfallen. Confided 
in me at the last moment that he had come 
down to ask Bertha to be his wife, but the girl 
refused him. Strange! But one never can 
tell with women. I’m certain she loved him 
once. He was very much cut up, poor fellow ! ”’ 

“IT am on my way to the Rectory now,” 
said John, anxious to stop these communica- 
tions. ‘I hear Mrs. Clifford’s not at home.” 

““No; she was called away on Saturday 
morning to her sister, who is ill. It was very 
sudden, and we were somewhat alarmed. 
However, I heard from her this morning that 
there is no danger, but she will remain with 
Alice for a week or ten days. Come back to 
the Rectory with me, and Bertha will give us 
a cup of tea.”’ 

The tea-table stood ready on the lawn, and 
Bertha, dressed in white, sat reading beside 
it. She rose with a faint sweet colour in her 
cheeks ; but when her eyes met John’s they 
fluttered and looked away with the same 
expression of timidity, almost of fear, that 
had pained him the day before. 

‘Oh!’ he groaned to himself. ‘ Can it be 
she is afraid of me? If she would only be 
honest and tell me everything. Ifshe appealed 
to my gencrosity to set her free it wouldn't 
seem so hard.’”’ 

The Rector soon left them and went into 
the house. In the absence of his cheerful 
chatter the silence that followed became 
oppressive. 

“Bertha,” said John at last, leaning for- 
ward with arms on knees, and eyes roaming 
everywhere but to her face. ‘‘ when two people 
love each other, do you not think perfect 
openness between them is best ?” 

The answer was-so long in coming that he 
was forced to raise his head and look at her. 
She was very white, but smiling bravely. 

“‘T think that depends on whether it would 
be for their mutual happiness.”’ Then, after 
a pause, ‘‘ There are some things I, for one, 
would rather not ke told.” 
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“* Child, don’t cry so.’” 


‘‘I am different,’’ he said. ‘I think per- 
fect honesty is the only possible course.”’ 

She rose and looked down at him, her lips 
trembling. 

‘You speak as if something might affect 
our happiness, John—ours.”’ 

He stood up also, and looked at her gravely, 

“That is for you to decide.’ 

““No,’’ she cried sharply. 
you what I think.” 

““Something has come between us, Bertha.”’ 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“But if Iam willing to ignore it ? ” 

He took her hands and held them close. 

“Tt is something out of the past, dear, that 
I never expected to rise up again.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, John, I did so want to make you 
happy!" 

He drew himself up with a short sigh. 

‘“ Happiness is not for me, I suppose. 
so long as you are all right——”’ 

“Bertha !”’ called her father’s voice trom 
the study-window. ‘‘Come here; I want 
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you. 


‘“‘T have told 


But 
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‘Oh, Bertha,’’ cried John, 
‘‘so do I, my dear—so do I.” 
And he caught her almost 
fiercely in his arms. and 
kissed her as he had never 
done before, ‘‘ and I cannot 
give you up.’ 

And with that he let her 
go, and. strode away towards 
the garden gate without once 
looking back. 

Two days. passed, which 
Bertha Clifford, perplexed and 
miserable, spent in longing for 
her mother, and John Lee in 
fighting his Apollyon all alone. 
Torn in two between selfish 
and unselfish love, he did not 
dare to face the Rectory, any 
more than he could make up 
his mind to decisive action. 
Backwards and forwards his 
mind swung lke a pendulum, 
kept in motion by his uncer- 
tainty. Now he was for giving 
her up—a little later his whole 
being revolted from the sacn- 
fice, and then the weary round 
of argument began again, 
until the man was worn out 
by the restless misery of it 
all. On the third morning a note was brought 
to him: 

“IT must see you this afternoon. 
bear it any longer.—BErRTHA.”’ 

He braced himself and went. She came to 
him in the drawing-room, where the first sweet 
words of love had been said between them. 

At sight of her face, :o white and drawn, 
he started forward, forgetting his own desires, 
his true heart longing only for her happiness. 

“Bertha, my darling, how you have suf- 
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fered! Anything is better than that. Tell 
me what vou wish. Or no—before you ask 
it, it is yours. I give you back your 
freedom.” 


She drew a breath like a sob. 

“My freedom ? Do you really mean it, 
John ?’’ But before he could answer she 
sank into a chair, and burst into tears. He 
knelt beside her. 

‘Child, don’t cry so; don’t, dear! Itis over 
now, and all will be right. I did want you 
to be honest with me, and tell me everything, 
trusting to my love for you, but I suppose it 
was too hard. You wished to be unselfish 
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too. After this, at least, you will believe 
that your happiness comes before my own.” 

Bertha raised her head, and dried her eyes. 

“‘T don’t understand a word of what you 
have said, John.” 

‘“* Oh, well, dear, it only means that I know 
your secret—partly from what I saw in the 
low wood on Saturday, and partly from what 
your father told me.”’ 

““My secret !’’ said Bertha, amazed. ‘But 
what of yours ?”’ 

““T haven’t any,’’ said John Lee. 

‘But the thing that has come between us 
—the terrible thing that has risen out of your 
past to separate us—what of that ?”’ 

He could only gaze at her speechless ; he 
felt as if he were in a dream. 

** John,’’ said Bertha, very quietly, ‘‘ I think 
we are at cross purposes; and as we are not 
lovers in a novel, but sensible, grown-up 
people, I think we had better have it out here 
and now. Will you tell me exactly what is 
in your thoughts? Sit in that chair, please, 
and begin.’’ 

‘*Is it possible I have made some mis- 
take ? ’’ he said, passing his hand over his eyes, 
as if to brush away the cobwebs of perplexity. 
‘‘On Saturday, after riding home from the 
station, I walked along here hoping to find 
you, with my heart—oh, Bertha, you don’t 
know how idiotically happy I was at the thought 
of seeing you again. And coming through 
the wood, I saw you sitting on the stile with 
a man holding your hands and talking earnestly. 
Your eyes were full of tears. I turned and 
came away, feeling very miserable, my dear ; 
and on the road I met your father, who told 
me of Rider’s visit, and spoke of him as an 
old admirer of yours. Was it difficult to put 
two and two together ? Next day in church, 
when you saw me, you started as if with fear, 
and carefully avoided looking at me again. 
When I refused to come to tea your relicf 
was only too obvious. On Monday I heard 
from your father that Rider had left in the 
lowest spirits, having been rejected by you. 
It wasn’t very hard to fill in the story—an 
old love revived, your loyalty to me, your 
grief at parting from your lover, and the 
kind desire to spare me suffering. I saw it 
all, my dear, and since I saw it I have been 
in torments.” 


‘“‘I begin to understand,” said Bertha. 
‘‘ Now it is my turn. Ten years ago I was in 
love with Eddie Rider, as girls are in love at 
nineteen—blindly, unquestioningly, foolishly. 
He made love to me tor the best part of a 
year, and then, after he had left my father’s 
house, wrote quite abruptly to say that it 
was useless our thinking of being engaged, 
as his father would never consent to his marry- 
ing a penniless girl. I thought it a heartless 
letter then; I think so still, though to-day 
I can thank God that he wrote it. He came 
last Friday to see my father, not knowing 
whether or not he should see me. The old 
feeling revived, I suppose, though he swore he 
had never forgotten me. When you saw us 
in the wood he was trying to convince me of 
that, and to wrest from me a hke confession. 
I was sorry, agitated, annoyed—hence the 
tears; but at last I managed to make him 
understand that he had returned too late. 
Next morning in church, John, my first glance 
at your face gave me a pang of terror. You 
can have no idea how you looked, so dark, 
and angry, and unlike yourself, that I dreaded 
I knew not what. Something awful must have 
happened, I told myself, to affect you like that. 
I felt relieved that you postponed our inter- 
view till Monday ; but what you said then 
only confirmed my fears. And, after all, there 
was nothing! It seems to me, dear,’’ she 
finished with a dimpling smile, “‘ that you 
would have saved yourself and me much pain 
if you had ridden prosaically up to _ the 
front door on Saturday afternoon, instead 
of spying upon me unawares in the little 
wood.”’ 

John Lee stood up and threw back his shoul- 
ders, as if an intolerab e burden had been re- 
moved. He caught her by the hands and 
laughed out gladly. 

‘‘ Bertha, Bertha, what a fool I have been! 
And how I have suffered for it! I shall never 
forgive myself for making you suffer, little 
woman, and I am ready to do penance in 
any form you may appoint.’’ 

She swayed towards him tenderly. 

‘““I am much too happy to be vindictive 
at present,’ she said, “‘ but in the meantime 
you had better come with me to the Rector, 
and explain why it was that I sent Eddie 
Rider away.’’ 
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By the Hon. M. 


HERE probably never was a 
time when the subject of 
natural history, and in- 
deed of Nature in all 
its branches, received 
more attention from the 
general public than at 
the present day. Articles 
on interesting phases of 
bird or insect life, allu- 
sions to the latest dis- 
coveries in science and Nature, are not confined 
to specialist magazines, but abound in the 
periodical literature of the general reader. 
Text-books for Nature students, and especially 
books on gardens and gardening, seem to be 
steadily on the increase. Photography lends its 
powerful aid to the better understanding of 
Nature's mysteries. The day has long passed 
when the word “naturalist ’’ conjured up the 
picture of a solemn man in spectacles with a 
green net, his hat stuck full of pins for the 
immediate impalement of live insects, quite in- 
capable of speaking on any other subject but 
his own, which he would introduce at great 
length on all occasions, with an unnecessary 
intermingling of technical terms and Latin 
names. 

Perhaps some of the Nature students of former 
days wcre themselves partly to blame for the 
impression which had got abroad. The modern 
naturalist, as arule, contends that the life stages 
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of animal and plant are more interesting and 
important than a correct catalogue of orders, 
genera, and species ; that the life of Nature is 
to be studied rather than a collection of neatly 
arranged and duly labelled corpses. Not that 
these last are by any means to be despised ; 
they are the grammar of the language spoken 
by the tongues in trees and written in the books 
of the running brooks; they are the index 
and concordance of the ‘‘ Great Green Bible.” 
All honour to the patient collectors who have 
worked out the dry grammar, and pieced to- 
gether the puzzling index in alphabetical order. 

And now that we heirs of the ages have at last 
arrived at a due appreciation of the advantages 
of Nature Study (to use a term which seems to 
have become established with the twentieth 
century) we are wisely anxious to impress upon 
posterity the same veneration for Nature, and 
have decreed that its lore shall be taught in 
our schools. The first Nature Study Exhibi- 
tion, held in Regent’s Park in 1902, brought to 
light the fact that in several schools this study 
had already been carried on for some years. 
Such cases, however, seemed to be exceptional, 
and it is well that we are at length aroused to 
the folly of allowing our scholars, even in the 
country, to grow up blind and deaf to the beau- 
tiful sights and sounds around them; able, 
perhaps, to tell you from their geography books 
the names of the principal rivers in America, but 
ignorant where the river in their own neigh- 
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bourhood takes its rise, or that there is any con- 
nection between its waters and the clouds which 
they see (if they look) in the sky above them ; 
knowing by heart, possibly, the principal ex- 
ports of Jamaica, but quite unable to give the 
names of the commonest grasses in their 
Squire’s fields or to say which make the best 
fodder for the cattle. We are not arguing that 
a knowledge of the geography of the world (and 
especially of the British Empire) is unneces- 
sary ; we only plead the advisability of a closer 
familiarity with that which lies nearest to the 
learners. -And for these reasons. 

First, if we may be allowed to touch, with all 
reverence, the fringe of so decp and solemn a 
subject, we believe that what the Great Father 
has originated cannot be unworthy of being 
“sought out”? by His children. 

Secondly, if it be an object to teach our 
scholars to think for themselves (which surely 
can ve denied by no one, though often lament- 
ably forgotten), the study of Nature gives end- 
less scope for deductive reasoning. We have 
only to read a few pages of such a book as Lord 
Avebury’s “ Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves ”’ to 
recognise this. Tell a child to pick a Dead- 
nettle by the roadside, and to try to find out 
for himself the reason for its hood, for the 
little projecting piece in front of the flower, 
for the ditference in length of the stalks of the 
stamens, the drooping pistil, the use of the 
fringe of the hairs above the honey ; and it 
will be as good an exercise for his brain as any 
mathematical problem, and probably interest 
him more. 

Then again, an inexhaustible general know- 
ledge may be gained through Nature Study 
because of the interdependence of its various 
parts. | 

“ No lily-muffled hum of summer bee 
jut hnds some coupling with the spinning stars, 
No pebble at your feet but proves a sphere.” 

To bring forward one instance. If we take 
our scholars for a walk on the dreariest winter 
day, a common stone in the road will furnish us 
with matter for a lesson, indeed many lessons, 
in which we may dilate on the whole history of 
our earth. Starting with the stars of heaven, 
among which that earth is a comparatively 
small and insignificant planet ; travelling on- 
wards through the ages when the volcanic 
rocks began their existence, born of fire ; jour- 
neying into the regions of physiography, when 
we tell of the ice and snow, frost and rain, 
rivers and atmosphere, all helping to mould and 
chisel out those rocks into their present shape ; 
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exploring the land of botany, when we remind 
our hearers how particles of stone and rock 
may become ground down into mud and soil 
in which plants find their nourishment, and 
thus glancing into the vast field of the know- 
ledge of plant life and of how, as Mr. Grant 
Allen puts it, “‘ plants eat and drink,”’ till we 
are finally landed in the territory of natural 
history, when we consider how in their turn 
the plants feed the animals, including our- 
selves, not only with fodder, corn or potatoes, 
but also with the oxygen which their leaves 
exhale. 

Or, to instance another way in which Nature 
Study may help on general knowledge. We will 
suppose a party of interested lads bringing live 
tadpoles tc school in a bowl of water, that they 
may watch their development from day to day. 
The teacher tells them all he knows or has read 
about frogs and toads. The boys im their 
geography lesson that day are keen to look up 
the countries where bull frogs or tree frogs 
abound. Another day the master gives thema 
dictation lesson from some well-written natural 
history book on the subject. Or as a composi- 
tion or memory lesson they write down their 
own observations on the lives and habits of 
frogs, with dates and full particulars, as well 
and neatly as they know how. And in their 
next drawing hour they portray Froggy’s 
icatures from memory or from Nacvure. You 
may be sure that an occasional geography, dic- 
tation, composition, or drawing lesson having 
to do with something which the children have 
found out for themselves in the open air, will 
give zest and new life to their book studies 
within the school walls. 

Again, may not the study of the interests of 
the country in country schools go a little way 
towards solving the problem raised by the 
exodus of the rural population into towns ? 
We are told that the people find the country 
dull. The town may be more expensive and 
less healthy, but it is more exciting ; you /zve 
in the town, in the country you only exist. 
And so while the farmer is sighing for labourers 
and his wife for a servant girl, the young men 
and women migrate to the towns to become 
clerks or shop employés or railway porters. 
We do not contend that to teach the study of 
Nature in country schools can be more than a 
partial solution of the difficulty, but the ex- 
periment is at any rate worth trying. The eye 
that has learnt to look at Nature, and to love 
the light of sunrise and sunset, ts less likely to be 
attracted by the gaslight of streets and theatres ; 
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the ear that has been opened to the song of the 
birds will be less anxious for the busy hum of 
men ; and the word “ life ’’ may havea double 
meaning to the student of the wholesome life 
of wood and field. 

Once more, Nature Study, if well directed, 
must have an elevating influence. You cannot 
make friends with Nature and not be a gainer 
by such friendship. Take the most ignorant 
and undisciplined little boy or girl that you 
can find in our schools, set him in the way 
of learning from Nature, that ancient teacher, 
and he will know something—dimly, it may be 
—of beauty and of perfection. He may be 
taught, too, that if even the smallest insect is so 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and supplied 
with nerves and a heart, it is worth while to 
treat animals with kindness and humanity. 
The writer has scen a dozen high-spirited and 
merry village boys pass a frog from hand to 
hand, to look at its eyes through a pocket lens, 
as gently as a nurse would handle a baby, and 
let it hop away absolutely unhurt, because they 
had been taught that even small (and ugly) 
animals can feel. 

We are probably all familiar with the state- 
ment so often made that the study of botany 
and geology is dull and uninteresting, entailing 
the learning of many hard names and dry 
details. Yet there are books and_ teachers 
which can give a living interest to botany, and 
inake the drv bones of geology hive, while there 
are others whose teaching, however accurate 
and conscientious, can never be anything but 
dull. Lord Avebury’s writings have proved 
that a botanical book can be as entertaining 
as a good novel. Is it not the case with most 
studies 2 One teacher of history will tax a 
child’s memory, but not its mind, with a bare 
catalogue of dates and facts, while another 
will make the historical characters real people 
to his pupil. In the same way one teacher of 
the Bible might tell a child to learn a list of the 
names of the Kings of Israel and Judah ; while 
another might draw for him such a living, 
realistic picture from one of the parables of the 
New Testament as should impress his mind 
and heart for evermore. 

It seems to follow that Nature study should 
not be pursued wholly—or even chiefly —among 
books, but should gather fresh life by being car- 
ried on, as far as possible, out of doors and among 
living things. For some of us, whose childhood 
was spent in the country, certain flowers and 
trees must ever have added life and interest 
just because they are such old friends ; and we 
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can never forget the number of a buttercup’s 
petals, because we counted them when we were 
children, and we know exactly what sort of 
catkins the willow bears, for they were our 
toys. 

It is curious to note the change of sentiment 
with which travellers have regarded wild 
scenery, such as rocks and mountains, in the 
course of the last two hundred years. If the 
adventurous English tourist of the eighteenth 
century loved mountain scenery, it was not 
with the perfect love which casts out fear. 
Stern crags and rugged hills were to him 
objects to be shuddered at, or admired only 
with a kind of trembling veneration, as if to his 
shrinking imagination they were the lurking 
places of evil genii or malignant witches. 
He did not share the feelings of the Hebrew 
Psalmist, for whom his native hills were well 
beloved helpers to religious devotion: ‘I will 
lift up mine eves unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help,” ‘‘ The mountains shall bring 
peace.” 

The author of ‘‘ The Beauties of England 
and Wales,’’ published about one hundred 
vears ago, thus describes the beautiful Cheddar 
Cliffs: ‘“‘ A scene truly awful and sublime... . 
Here are caverns, whose yawning mouths seem 
to mark them as the openings of gloomy A vernus. 
These rocks, of immense magnitude, hang over 
the tremendous gulf, holding the mind of the 
astonished spectator suspended between the 
feelings of horror and sentiments of majestic 
erandeur.’’ We recently visited those cliffs, 
and a turn of the road brought us suddenly 
down from the sublime to the ndiculous, for 
there under the shadow of those ‘awful ”’ 
rocks was the inevitable shooting-gailery for 
cocoanuts, and the large-lettered announce- 
ment, “ A penny a shy. Try your luck,” etc. 
The modern sightseer, who skims through the 
most glorious mountain scenery on his motor 
bicycle, or desecrates it with his cocoanuts and 
vinger beer, is certainly possessed by no feelings 
of ‘‘horror’’ to mar his enjoyment, but he 
seems seldom to give himself time to enter into 
the heart and spirit of the beauty. 

This last consideration may lead us to dwell 
for a few moments on the poetical side of 
Nature Study. Some may suggest that the 
strict accuracy, attention to small details, 
and knowledge of technical names tequired by 
a really thorough and diligent student of 
Nature must debar him from looking on her 
with a poet’s eye. They might say that 1f we 
could imagine the reporter of a modern Society 
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paper describing the historical ball given at 
Brussels the night before Quatre Bras, we should 
find his view of the scene and that of Lord Byron 
not differing more widely than do the respective 
ideas of the scientific naturalist and the poet. 

There is something to be said for this sugges- 
tion. A naturalist might write: “ The dragon 
fly, Ord. Neuropiera, deposits her eggs in water, 
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depressa is blue,” etc., etc. While Tennyson, 
with equal accuracy, after making the same 
observations, breaks forth in music: 


“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 


+ An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old hnsk ; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


‘* He dried his wings: like gauze they grew: 
Thro’ crofis and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


“To look at its eyes 


where her progeny passes through the stages 
of lava and pupa. In about eleven months the 
skin of the pupa splits along the back and the 
imago issues, It spends a few hours shaking 
out the folds of its wings, which had been rolled 
up while jt was still a pupa, and finally makes 
use Of them in flight. The body of Libuella 
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through a pocket lens.” 


With equal accuracy ; for, after all, there need 
be no antagonism between poetry and science, 
since there can be no discord between beauty 
and truth. The scientist who can give the 
wayside flower a name, and is acquainted with 
the plan of its formation and the method of its 
fertilisation, is best fitted to appreciate the 
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poetic beauty of the eulogy pronounced upon 
the lilies of the field: ‘‘ Even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Just as the artist does not enter less into the 
spirit of a Raphael or Titian because he knows 
something about the mixing of colours and the 
practical work by which certain effects are pro- 
duced on the canvas ; or as the musician under- 
stands the meaning of an oratorio the better 
because he can tune a fiddle and explain how 
the pipes of an organ are put together. 

To refer once more to Tennyson—and may 
we venture to name him one of the greatest of 
Nature pocts ?—we find him introducing the 
discoveries of modern science not the less 
poetically because scientifically. Witness these 
geological lines in ‘‘ In Memoriam’’: 


“There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O Earth, what changes hast thou scen! 
There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea.” 


And 


“ The moanings of the homeless sea, 
The sound of streams that swilt or slow 
Draw down (Konian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be.” 


Shakespeare, of whom a song of his native 
Warwickshire boasts, ‘‘ Of all she was worth he 
robbed Nature, he took all her smiles and he 
took all her grief !’’ can of course flash before 
us pictures of wood, sky, or flower, with a touch 
as true and as easy as that with which he 
portrays human nature; but we find them 
more often in his sonnets than in his plays. 
One sonnet, which the reader probably knows 
by heart, we will yet venture to re-quote, 
especially as it touches upon a subject to which 
allusion has been made here. 


“QO! how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
Ky that sweet ornament which truth doth yrive ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the pertumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked buds discloses ; 
But, tor their virtue only ts their show, 
They live unwoo'd, and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth.” 


It is interesting to note that no poet appears 
to have made the discoveries of modern 
astronomy the subject of an entire poem. As 
we ponder the words of the ancient book of 
Job: 
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“ He maketh the Bear, Orion, and the Pleiades, 
And the chambers of the South. 2...” 


*Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou lead forth the Mazzaroth in their season, 
Or canst thou guide the Bear with her train?” 


or the yet more striking outburst of the Psalm- 
ist : 


“ When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained, 
What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, 

Or the son of man, that Thou visitest him?” 


we wonder what more these pocts would have 
sung on a subject so vast, had the telescope 
and the camera with their wonderful revela- 
tions been known in their time. Tennyson 
expresses the mystic feeling of the watcher of 
the skies in the well-known allusion to Orion 
and the Pleiades in ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’ and Long- 
fellow has a little poem on ‘‘ The Occultation of 
Orion,” but these lines refer only to what 1s 
visible without the aid of telescopes. In another 
poem, indeed, Longfellow draws a moral from 
the light of a quenched star, “ still travelling 
downward from the sky,” shining on for 


ages; but to this parable of the survival 
of a good man's influence the poet only 
devotes two verses. Is it that a poem 


entirely devoted to modern astronomical dis- 
coverics would lack human interest, in the 
same way that pictures of landscapes do not 
appeal to some people unless human figures 
are introduced ? 

In this connection it 1s worth remembenng 
that uneducated persons and little children 
are seldom attracted by pictures of scenery or 
of buildings, but only of animals and human 
beings. Education and training scem_neces- 
sary for the full appreciation of still life and of 
architecture. 

In the prefatory chapter to his interesting and 
suggestive book, ‘ Landscape in Poetry,’’ the 
late Professor Palgrave wrote, “‘ In the earliest 
days of surviving poetry from Homer himself, 
landscape . .. appears as the background to 
human hfe, as scenery to the play ’”’; and 
further in the chapter, “‘ Religion, Man, Nature, 
these permanent elements of the landscape in 
poetry, wrought upon by medieval thought, 
by the Renaissance, by our own modern atmo- 
sphere, so largely tinged by physical science, 
have given rise to certain deeper, more intimate 
relations between Nature and the Soul.” And 
doubtless a long poem, however beautiful the 
language, which should merely describe some 
aspect of Nature without applying it in any 
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way to human interests, passions, or beliefs, 
might become as wearisome as the recitation 
of the alphabet, or the practising of scales upon 
a musical instrument. 

In the great naturalists’ psalm (the ro 4th), 
where all Nature — light, the heavens, the 
winds, the waters, trees, birds and beasts— 
are called on to unite in giving glory to the 
Creator, how striking is the almost abrupt 
transition with which the poet introduces 
his central figure! 


“Man goeth forth to his work, 
And to his labour until the evening.” 


We feel that the one note which was wanting 
is supplied. Yet with almost pathetic realism, 
while the conies are represented playing among 
the rocks, the birds singing among the branches, 
leviathan taking his pastime in the waters, man 
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is shown going forth to work, to bear the burden 
and heat of the day. 

And so we send forth our children to their 
work and their labour ; but let us see to it that 
they are not debarred from their rightful heri- 
tage. We know well that while they are still 
little children they are very near to the heart 
of Nature; flowers are their natural play- 
things, and they have an understanding with 
the birds; but why should there be “any 
severing of their loves’ as they grow older ? 
Let us teach them to increase their knowledge 
of Nature, who can but be more loved the 
better she is known. Let their knowledge and 
their love grow deeper ‘‘ until the evening,” 
the sunset of which shall hold the promise of 
the morning when they shall enter into pos- 
session of those higher glories of which Nature’s 
are but the symbol and shadow. 


**A lesson from a stone in the road.”—p. 399. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


1.— 1X. 


Godfrey Bullingham, a naval officer returning from a pleasire tr to the Far East, meets on the passenger ship Bridget Channing, 


the orphan daughter of a coffee planter, who is on her way 


ome from Ceylon to join her uncle in London. 


At the end of the voyage the 


gir! discovers that her uncle has died while she was on her way home, and has left all his property to his landlady, and Bridget would 


ave been friendless in London but for Godfrey, who falls in love with 


er. They are married by special licence just before he joins his 


ship, and Godfrey leaves his young wife at a farmhouse close to his hoine, but with an injunction not to d'sclose her identity to any of his 


relatives. 
possession of the Fitzroys, between w 


Bridget finds that the Grey Farm, where she is lodged, although now the property of her husbana’s family, was formerly in the 
hom and the Bullinghams has arisen a feud on account of this house. 


Fond of carving, she sets about 


copying a most interesting chimney-piece at the farm, and, being brought into contact with the Fitzroys, who know nothing of her 


connection with the rival family, Bridget accepts a commission from Mrs, Fitzroy to reproduce the old chimney-piece for her. 


A letter 


from her husband warns the young wife that his relatives are on their way home, and shortly afterwards Godfrey’s sister, Audrey, calls 


upon Bridget. 
toll-house, where they find Major Fitzroy, whom Audrey knows, 
narrow escape, for the cottage is struck by 

objections to her letting Mi 


When the visit ends Bridget walks part of the way home wit 


and tells that lad 


Audrey, and the two take refuge from a storm in an old 


espite the feud between their families. The three young people have a 
lightning immediately after they leave it. lingham 
rs. Fitzroy have the copy of the carving, 


Bridget finds that Mrs. Bul s the strongest 


so. Bridget hears the story of Mrs. Fitzroy’s 


daughter, and, looking through some of her father's papers, learns the secret that this daughier was her (Bridget’s) mother, and realises 


more than ever the false position in which she is placed. 


CHAPTER X. 


RIDGET felt stunned and 
shaken by Audrey’s re- 
marks about her husband. 


AN EVENTFUL SUNDAY. 
As she walked down the 
she repeated to 


q Buna 

O jo 

‘Keene D 
‘“The only one 


| drive, 
|| \4 a herself, . . 
that never disappointed 
o his mother! Oh, if she 
1 | 7 y only knew! I cannot 


bear io think of it, and 
what is this pet scheme of hers for him ? 
A suitable match, I suppose, with some 
young rich county beauty. Oh, Godfrey, 
how well I know that characteristic of yours— 
that quiet determination to get your way! 
and just when one think: one has quite got 
you round to one’s own mind you suddenly 
spring your plan with such force and over- 
whelming suddenness that before one knows 
it one has given way, and you come off as con- 


queror! But it isn’t fair—oh, it isn’t fair to 
your mother, and I feel if I went there every 
day she would never get to like me. I shall 
stay away ; I cannot stand deceiving them all 
in your home; I feel mean and underhand. 
It robs me of my self-respect and composure.” 

She was deep in such thoughts when the 
sound of music from the village church drew 
her into the churchyard. Some choir boys 
were just Coming out, and were loud in a dis- 
cussion that interested them. 

‘“T didn’t, I tell ’ee!”’ 

“Yer did! ll tell Mr. Jocelyn. I 
you put your boot out and crush it!” 

‘‘I don’t care. ’Twas a little one, and frogs 
has no business in church!” 

“Yer promised him faithful yer wouldn't 
kill anything that wasn’t doing no harm!” 

‘Twas making young Albert look away from 
his book !”’ 

‘“ He’d tell yer that yer was a coward !”’ 

“Say that agen!” 

““ He’d say yer fust killed a baby frog, which 


seed 
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hadn’t done yer no harm, and then yer were 
afraid of owning up! Yes, you be afraid, you 
be afraid of owning up!”’ 

The delinquent backed against Bridget in 
his determination to vindicate himself. 

“T’ll fight anyone who says I’m afraid!” 

‘“‘Ain’t you afraid ? Go in and tell ’im 
what you’ve done! ”’ 

The little fellow squared his shoulders, looked 
round upon his companions irresolutely, then 
marched back into the church again. 

Bridget, keenly interested, stepped up into 
the porch and listened. The boy paused too. 

Mr. Jocelyn was playing, and his music 
brought great throbs of delight to Bridget’s 
soul. She seemed carried away from earth 
altogether, and then, just as it was dying away, 
he began to sing. It was an anthem that 
Bridget did not know ; but the words and the 
triumphant assurance of that strong vibrating 
voice left no uncertain sound in her ears: 

‘“ Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither 
let the mighty man glory in his might ; 

“Let not the rich man glory in his riches ; 

“But let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth Mc.” 


She listened to the end, heard the clatter of 
the boy’s steps up the aisle and the contrite con- 
fession : 

‘* Please, sir, I’ve been and killed a frog.”’ 

And then she rapidly sped out of the church- 
yard and along her homeward way. 

“‘T will make it my business,’’ was her firm 
resolve, ‘‘ to know God.” 

** Mrs. Dent,” she said, as that good woman 
came out to her terrace walk that evening, 
thirsting for information about her visit to 
the Bullinghams; “ Mrs. Dent, I think Mr. 
Jocelyn must have a wonderful power over 
boys. Fancy getting hold of their consciences 
to the extent of making them consider it a crime 
to kill an insect or a frog! ”’ 

““ Ay, ma’am, he do be a wonderful gentle- 
man, as I’ve remarked to you before; but 
*twas my complaint against him that he set 
too much store on the vermin of the earth. 
And what may your opinion be of the Hall, 
ma’am ? And did you see Mrs. Bullingham 
herself ? ”’ 

** Yes, I did.” 

Bnidget’s tone was quiet and grave; then she 
added : 

** Mr. Godfrey has not been well, Mrs. Dent ; 
he has had fever.” 

“* He do have touches of that complaint now 
and again. I consider the Red Sca, which is hot 
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to the touch, so I’ve heard tell, be responsible 
for a good deal of sickness—that, and some 
other unhealthy parts of the ocean. But Mr. 
Godfrey has a constitution hke iron—same as 
his will, ma’am, so don’t you be anxious. Did 
you take to Mrs. Bullingham, ma’am, and did 
she take to you? No freedom intended, 
ma’am ; but I have the interest of the family 
so to heart, and Mrs. Bullingham be quick in 
her lkes and dislikes.” 

“I did not see much of her,”’ Bridget replied, 
with that quiet dignity that always showed 
itself in her interviews with Mrs. Dent. ‘‘ She 
was very bright and energetic. I imagined 
she would be older.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Bullingham will never get old, ma’am. 
She is too active, and she be a wonderful ruler. 
She always tried hard to rule her daughter, 
but she is the only living woman that she can- 
not rule—of her own household and village, 
so to speak! Miss Bullingham goes her own 
way. I hope no awkward questions were asked, 
ma’am.”’ 

*“ None, thank you.” 

Mrs. Dent could get no more information ; 
but she would have been considerably interested 
if she had been able to hear a few words that 
passed between mother and daughter that 
evening. 

‘“‘ Your new friend is a puzzle to me, Audrey,” 
said Mrs. Bullingham. ‘‘ Have you sounded 
her as to her family ? ”’ 

““There is nothing to know, mother. She 
told me her story quite simply, and I think I 
repeated it to you when I came home the other 
day, did I not ?”’ 

‘‘ Her face reminds me of someone, and I 
cannot think of whom. What made her come 
to this part ?”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Dent’s sister in London recommended 
the lodgings, I believe.”’ 

‘* Of course, she cannot be in our own station 
of life, or she would realise the necessity of 
having a Companion, or some elderly person as 
chaperon. She is a nice-mannered little thing ; 
but remember, Audrey, I will not have her over 
here when we have other guests; and I beg 
you not to take her out of her proper station, 
and turn her head by developing a violent 
friendship for her.” 

Audrey smiled, but not very pleasantly. 

‘IT don’t think she will be without friends,” 
she remarked, “ for I gather that Mrs. Fitzroy is 
greatly interested in her.” 

“Then that is an emphatic reason why you 
should not become intimate with her.” 
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‘‘I ventured to hint so to her, but she did 
not seem to sce it.” 

““She needs to be kept in her place.” 

Mrs. Bullingham’s tone was haughty. Her 
daughter gave a funny little laugh. 

“I have a presentiment, mother, that it will 
be to our advantage to befriend her. Her 
individuality and circumstances are uncom- 
mon, not to say unique; and I shall await her 
development with great interest.’ 

“‘ Another of your extraordinary and unwise 
infatuations ! ”’ 

Audrey smiled again, but said no more ; 
and her mother knew it was useless pursuing 
the topic further. 

It was Sunday afternoon. Bridget was 
seated on tne old terrace, with her Bible on 
her knee. It was a momentous time to her, 
for she was grappling with some of life’s 
problems, and though for some time her head 
had been actively engaged in solving them, 
it was only now that her heart had joined 
forces with it. She had been gradually 
realising that her life had been an empty 
one. She felt, for the first time, a conviction 
of her shortcomings before God, and was 
now gazing at the verse in Ephesians that 
Mr. Jocelyn had given her with a humble 
and contrite hope that it would bring peace 
to her restless longing soul and uneasy con- 
science. 

She looked at the verse before it. 

“Without Christ,’’’ she mused, ‘‘‘a 
stranger,’ “no hope,’ ‘without God in the 
world.’ That has been my hfe. But I want 
forgiveness. I want to be brought near to 
God. I want to learn to know Him, and I am 
beginning to understand that Jesus Christ is 
the way Himself.” 

She read on: 

““« For he is our peace. . . so making peace, 
and that He might reconcile both unto God 
in one body by the cross. And came 
and preached peace to you which were afar 
off. . . . Now, therefore, ye are no more 
strangers.’ ”’ 

The whole plan of the Atonement burst 
upon her. She looked up into the blue sky 
above her. 

““My sins kept me away; but I need be a 
stranger no longer. Christ has died to bring 
me close to God. Oh, why have I never seen it 
before >) Why have 1 been stumbling on so 
blindly ? ” 

She bowed her head in prayer, ard then 
her soul laid hold of that Saviour Who always 
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draws near to heal and save when a repentant 
spirit seeks Him. 

Bridget had come to the crisis in her spiritual 
life. In that quiet Sabbath hour she who was 
“far off’? was “‘ made nigh” by the blood of 
Christ. 

There was no excitement, no_ sensation. 
She accepted God’s word that her Saviour 
had made peace for her, and her soul thanked 
Him and rested on the fact. Presently she 
rose, and leaning her arms on the old sea wall, 
looked across the ocean with tears in her eyes 
and a happy throb at her heart. 

“The Land beyond the Sea, 
Sometimes distinct and clear 
It grows upon the eye and ear, 
And the gulf narrows to a thread-like mere 


We seem half-way to thee, 
Calm Land beyond the Sea.” 


She murmured these lines to herself. 

““T am very close to it this afiernoon. And 
I have a part init: itis my Home. Oh, how 
happy it makes me!”’ 

When tea-time came Bridget met Mrs. Dent 
with sucha radiant face that that good woman’s 
curiosity was aroused at once. 

‘‘Have you met a friend, ma’am? Dear 
life! How happy you look!” 

Bridget smiled upon her. 

““Yes, Mrs. Dent, and the Friend I have 
met will never leave me.” 

Mrs. Dent stared at her, then her eyes fell 
on her Bible. 

“You are talking religiously, I suppose, 
ma’am ? No offence meant.” 

“I have become acquainted with God, Mrs. 
Dent, as I never have before.”’ 

She passed on into her room, and Mrs. Dent 
went into her kitchen with a shake of her 
head. 

“William, Mrs. Godfrey is turning to talk 
religion like Mr. Jocelyn. Do you think it is 
all right ? I know ’tis Sunday, and ’tis the 
proper day, so to speak, but ‘tis not her custom. 
We're church folks ourselves ; but she talks as 
if she were a chapel-goer, of bein’ acquainted 
with God all on a sudden so to speak. ’Tis 
not a respectful way to term it. The Almighty 
is our God, not an acquaintance ! ”’ 

“She be all right, wife! Don’t you fret. 
The young lady have a head on her shoulders 
which nearly eckals Miss Bullingham’s ! 

Bridget was so happy in her heart that she 
could not resist writing to her husband and 
telling him all about it. She ended her letter 
with : 
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‘T hope vou will not say Iam a fanatic. 
I have heard of people who are called so 
if they venture to speak of the things I 
have to you; and I do not know you well 
enough yet to be sure of your opinions. 
Tcll me what they are on this subject 
when next you write. For what shall we 
do in the future, when we lve our lives 
together, if we are not agreed upon the 
things that are nearest and dearest to us ?” 


The answer from her husband, when it came, 
was as follows: 


‘“My DEAR LITTLE WIFE, 

“Certainly there is no monotony in 
our correspondence. Every fresh letter 
from you gives me a kind of mental shock. 
Perhaps we get at each other’s minds more 
rapidly than if our tongues, instead of our 
pens, were at work. One writes things 
that one would not care to say, so Iect us 
continue to unbosom ourselves; it may 
be the best opportunity we have in our 
lives of doing so. I am interested in your 
religious aspirations, and will frankly 
confess that I have in my hfe given con- 
siderable thought to the same _ subjects 
that have been giving you such trouble. 
Any thinking man or woman must go 
through a mental sifting and weighing of 
facts and causes. And I am a sound 
believer in the Bible and in the Creed of 
our Prayer-Book. You have not got 
an unbeliever as a husband ; and I always 
have had a respect for devout women. I 
shall be no hindrance to you, Bridget ; 
nor shall I call you a fanatic, for I do not 
think your actions or words will warrant 
such a term. A fanatic is an extremist 
—is that a coined word of my own ?—a 
person who lets one idea run riot in his 
brain till it swamps and destroys every- 
thing else. I studied your face too deeply 
when opposite you at the captain’s table 
for that three weeks at sea to make mis- 
takes! For I flatter myself I am a reader 
of character, Bridget ; and what I saw in 
you was pure sincerity and a nature that 
would imbibe goodness as a sponge does 
water ; but your well-balanced mind and 
cultivated intellect will prevent you from 
becoming a fanatic; so, dear little wife, 
be happy in your religion, and be certain 
that it will not come between us. I have 
taken up your letter again. So Jocelyn 
first set you thinking! He is a queer 
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fellow, but sound and good, and he has 
tackled me more than once. Are you 
seeing much of Audrey ? Do not let me 
come back and find you still a stranger 
to my mother. I am expecting great 
things from you. And now and then my 
conscience smitcs me a good hearty blow, 
and I say to myself, ‘I have left her to do 
my dirty work.’ I ought to have taken 
the bull by the horns and left her in her 
right position. But, my dear little wife, 
if they had been at home it would have 
been different. Letters are a snare and 
delusion. I sometimes pitch away my 
pen when writing to you. I should like 
to take you in my arms now—yes, and 
keep you there while I talked to you. 
There will be no coldness in our wooing 
when I come back, I promise you. You 
were so sweetly frightened of me, so reluc- 
tant to show your liking in those swift, 
full days of ours before ‘we parted, that 
it was only at the last moment that you 
could bring yourself to reassure me. I 
had awful qualms when the deed was done 
that I had marricd a wife who had no love 
to give me; so you can judge how those 
last words of yours delighted me. May 
God’s blessing rest on you, my own little 
wife. 


‘‘ Yours always, 
‘* GODFREY.’’ 


Bridget smiled and sighed over this epistle, 
then locked it away with his other letters in 
her desk. 

A few days after that eventful Sunday she 
met Mrs. Jocelyn driving out in a low pony 
carriage, and she insisted upon taking her 
back to tea with her. 

““TI really see so few people to talk to,’’ she 
complained, as Bridget took her seat beside 
her, “that anyone is welcome. That sounds 
very uncourteous, does it net? But I do 
not mean it so. Audrey Bullingham has not 
been near me for a fortnight. They have 
visitors, and she seems entirely engrossed with 
thern. Why, my dear, I have seen no one to 
speak to except my son for the last five days, 
and two people who live with one another do 
get very tired of each other’s company.” 

“Do they ?”’ said Bridget, amused. ‘“ Then 
do you think husbands and wives tire of cach 
other’s company ?”’ 

- O” Fourse they do,” replied Mrs. Jocelyn 
vivaciously. ‘I was devoted to my dear 
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husband ; but I remember in the first year 
after marriage I often ran out of the house as 
he came into it. He was a dear good man, 
but very heavy in conversation, and so literal 
and matter-of-fact. Now Hubert is different. 
But he is silent, and, though I am his mother, 
he holds such queer notions that I am always 
dreading what he may think fit tosay. He has 
gone out for a walk with Major Fitzroy this 
afternoon I have told him to bring him back 
to tea, but I don’t expect he will.”’ 

She talked away till they reached her house, 
then took Bridget into her pretty httle drawing- 
room. It was like its mistress, dainty and 
sweet ; but more full of pretty uscless knick- 
knacks and bits of needlework than of books 
or of any other signs of mental culture. 

As Bridget looked around her she felt that 
Mr. Jocelyn would be in a forcign element 
were he in it ; and when after a few minutes 
he and Major Fitzroy entered, the impression 
remained. 

‘““ Now,” said Mrs. Jocelyn, with great anima- 
tion, ‘“‘we shall be quite a little tea-party. 
Major Fitzroy, give me some news. I have 
been feeling so dull.” 

Mr. Jocelyn turned to Bridget. 

“Do you suffer from this dulness, Miss 
Channing ? It is my mother’s greatest 
enemy.” 

‘‘T have not so far,’’ said Bridget, with a little 
smile, ‘‘ for 1 am getting fresh interests now.” 

“Studying Nature ? Iam just going to put 
a certain small beetle into my fresh-water 
aquarium. Would you like to come and see 
my museum ? ” 

‘‘ Indeed I should.” 

She followed him gladly. He led her into a 
low, long, empty-looking room at the back of 
the house. There were two or three trestle 
tables filled with microscopes, cases, and miscel- 
laneous articles that charm a naturalist’s heart. 
Two glass cabinets stood on either side of the 


room, and a low, well-filled bookcase, with 
one or two wooden chairs, completed its 
furniture. 


He took her over to a small glass tank, 
into which he deposited his water beetle. 

Bridget looked on with interest whilst he gave 
her some information about the habits of the 
small insect ; then she said suddenly : 

“Mr. Jocelyn, your text helped me.” 

“Of course it did.” 

It was characteristic of the man that his 
memory never played him false. He knew 
the exact passage to which she alluded, though 
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he had spoken to scores of people since and 
had given many more messages. 

“I am so happy,” Bridget went on, with 
deepening colour, ‘“‘ becau.e I realise that I 
have been drawn near.”’ 

“Yes,’’ he said, looking down upon her with 
kind, thoughtful glance. ‘‘ You are no longer 
a stranger, but a ‘ fellow-citizen with the saints 
and of the household of God.’ You have got 
upon the first rung of the ladder, and _ the 
promise is yours, ‘ Acquaint now thyself with 
Him, and be at peace; thereby good shall 
come unto thee!’ ” 

There was a httle silence, then Bridget asked 
shyly : 

“And what is the next rung of the ladder, 
Mr. Jocelyn ? ” 

“You will find it in the next verse.” 

“ But I don’t quite know where that verse 
about acquainting oneself with God comes. I 
could not find it.” 

“The next rung is: ‘ Receive, I pray 
thee, the law from His mouth, and lay up 
liis words in thine heart.’ You will find it in 
Job. Now would you like (o see some wonders 
of my microscope ? ”’ 

Bridget acquiesced gladly. When, a few 
minutes afterwards, the summons came to tea, 
she said gravely : 

“You always give me a lot to think about, 
Mr. Jocelyn. I wish I knew my Bible as well 
as you do.”’ 

He did not reply. He had given his message, 
and seldom added to it. When they re-entered 
the little drawing-room they found Audrey 
Bullingham seated there. 

“ Now,’ Mrs. Jocelyn was saying, “ isn't 
this always the way ? For five afternoons I 
have sat alone over my teapot, with not a soul 
to speak to, and now I have three visitors in one 
day. I wish you would not come all at once.” 

‘One of us had better make a move,”’ said 
Major Fitzroy. ‘‘ Shall I be the one to go?” 

“ You know I did not mean that.” 

“Tam afraid you are going to have one more 
visitor,’ said Audrey. “Captain Lowe 1s 
Staying with us, and I told him to follow me 
here. I knew you would like to see him.” 

Bridget’s heart almost stood still. She 
recognised the name in a minute, and wondered 
what she had better do. 

“ Miss Channing, when are we going to begin 
our lessons ? I shall be at liberty soon. Can 
you come over to me next Tuesday ? We 
have had such a house-full, but I am thankful 
to say we shall be by ourselves again.”’ 
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It was Audrey speaking to her. Bridget re- 
gained her self-control. 

‘““I think Tuesday would suit me,’’ she said 
slowly. 

Major Fitzroy turned sharply round. 

“Can you teach Miss Bullingham anything 
that she does not know already ?”’ he asked, 
with a humorous twinkle in his eyes. 

Audrey drew her head up haughtilv. 
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quiet mare of ours with the groom, will you 
ride over to us to-morrow afternoon ?” 

“I should like to very much,” said Bridget. 

““T am sorry,’’ said Audrey, in a stiff tone, 
“that we have not ridden together yet, but 
you know how busy I have been.”’ 

Captain Lowe interrupted the conversation. 
He entered suddenly. Bridget held her breath, 
and the colour left her cheeks. It was a 
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‘‘ That is a very pretty compliment,” Mrs. 
Jocelyn said hastily. ‘‘ We ali feel, Audrey, 
that you are a very gifted creature. I do not 
know why Major Fitzroy thinks you are going 
to be the learner. You will be the teacher, I 
presume ? What are the lessons about ? ”’ 

‘“ Arabic,’’ said Bridget slowly. She still 
seemed in a cloud. Major Fitzroy looked at 
her. 

“You are a mysterious young lady,”’ he said. 
‘Has Miss Bullingham given you a mount yet ? 
because my promise still holds good. My 
mother was talking about you yesterday. She 
wants to see you again. If 1 send you overa 


moment of intense anxicty to her. He shook 
hands in an easy way all round, for he was 
acquainted with all. 

‘Miss Channing—Captain Lowe.” 

Audrey’s tone was a little indifferent. 

Captain Lowe bowed. He was not wholly 
unprepared for this interview, as he had not 
forgotten that Bridget was living tncogntio in 
the neighbourhood, and as their eyes met he 
could not repress a certain amused twinkle. 

The'next remark did not reassure Bridget. 
It was Mrs. Jocelyn who spoke. 

‘‘The last time I saw you, Captain Lowe, 
was with Mr. Godfrey. Have you heard from 
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him lately? You and he are such great 
friends. I hoped he might run down here for 
a few days before he sailed ; but I suppose 
the house being shut up prevented him. - I 
heard that he and you were in town to- 
gcther.”’ 

“Yes,” said Captain Lowe; ‘‘ we had busi- 
ness which kept us there.’’ 

He glanced at Bridget as he spoke, but she 
was gazing out of the window. 

‘“* Business often means mischief,’’ said Mrs. 
Jocelyn, with a hght laugh. “1 suppose you 
were enjoying yourself, like most sailors 
ashore.”’ 

‘“I can answer that Godfrey did: I was 
little more than an onlooker.”’ 


I was more than Bridget could bear. She 
had had her tea, and rose abruptly. 
“I must b: going, Mrs. Jocelyn. I have a 


long walk home.” 

“If you wait a few minutes I should like 
to come a part of the way with you,” Audrey 
Bullingham said. 

Bridget hesitated, but in the end was per- 
suaded to wait ; and, finally, the three gentle- 
men sauntered through the village with them. 
Mr. Jocelyn left them at the church, for he 
was going to have a choir practice ; and then, 
when they were out of the village, Audrey fell 
behind with Major Fitzroy, and Captain Lowe 
walked with Bridget. 

Their remarks were first upon the weather 
and neighbourhood ; but in the first pause 
Captain Lowe said : 

“We must congratulate each other on our 
mutual presence of mind.” 

“T would rather,’? said Bridget, with hot, 
burning cheeks, ‘‘ we treated each other as 
entire strangers. I do not wish any allusions 
made to that time in London.” 

“IT always try to respect a lady’s wishes, 
but I have a long letter in my pocket from 
your—from Godfrey, and he asks me to pay 
you a visit and find out how you are, and 
whether you are happy, and all about you. 
Will you refuse to see me if I come ? ” 

“IT can tell, and do tell, my husband all he 
wishes to know in my letters,’’ Bridget re- 
sponded with dignity. 

“Must I tell him that you refuse my fricnd- 
ship ?”’ 

Then Bridget, with one of her pretty im- 
pulses, turned to him, and he saw that her 
eyes were misty with tears. 

“Oh, Captain Lowe, you know I do not wish 
to be unpleasant, but my position is a difhcult 
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one. Iam counting the days to my husband's 
return. I feel sometimes I must run away 
and hide from everyone till I can be what I 
really am. There are so many complicati: ns, 
and difficulties increase, and I have never in 
all my life told or acted a lie! Help me, by 
ignoring me. Do not add to my difficulties. 
This is a small place, and everybody would 
know it if you visited me. Tell my husband 
you have seen me, and that I am happy and 
well—no more.” 

““T will tell him,’’ muttered Captain Lowe, 
bencath his breath, ‘‘ that his white-faced bride 
is developing into a beauty.” Then he added, 
good-humouredly : 

“We will leave personal topics. 
funny couple behind us, eh ? It always amuses 
me when I come down here. The parents at 
daggers drawn; the young people outwardly 
antagonistic, but lhke necdle and magnet, 
bound to be attracted. The best thing that 
could happen would be a match between the 
two families; it would be the only way to 
end the feud.” 

Bridget did not answer. She wondered if 
she had accomplished this feat; she could 
hardly realise even now that the smart soldier 
behind her was her uncle. 

Captain Lowe did not pursue the subject. 
He commenced giving her an account of some 
smuggling that had taken place below her 
favourite terrace ; and as she listened, with 
only an occasional remark, she :uddenly 
caught the clear, low tones of Audrey be- 
hind her. 

‘“ Your meaning is perfectly clear. I am not 
half-witted, and I say, as I have said _ before, 
that I shall never be the fir t Bullingham 
to do such a thing !”’ 

“Your pride is your god. 
mine, and you can sink yours. It is rank 
folly and superstition to talk so. I leave for 
India next year, and I mean to take you with 
me.” 

Bridget heard no more. She quickened her 
steps and resolutely shut her ears to any stray 
words that came to her. She was relieved 
when the walk came to an end. 

Audrey turned back with Captain Lowe, and 
Major Fitzroy went his way alone. He de- 
parted, looking stern and slightly triumphant, 
and Audrey seemed softened and ill at ease. 

As Bridget entered the farm she said to 
herself : 

“It is a strange medley. 
will end ?” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SHAMROCK GOWN. 


HE next day the Fitzroys’ groom arrived 
with a handsome mare, and Bndget, in 
nervous trepidation, mounted the horse. 

| She had ridden a great deal with her 
father, and was always at home in the saddle. 
But she was conscious now of the shabbiness 
of her habit; and, above all, dreaded the 
criticism of her grandmother. 

“Why does she want to see me ? Can she 
possibly guess ? She looked at me so cunously 
when last Isaw her. I did not know then what 
I know now. Oh, how dreadful it is that 
with both these familics I am not really what 
I seem to them! I wonder if any other girl 
ever found herself in such an extraordinary 
position! My husband does not wish me to 
be intimate. I mean to obey him, and yet— 
I cannot keep away. They are my flesh and 
blood. He does not know; if he did, he 
could not persist in this wish. I have not 
been to the house since I discovered who my 
mother was, but I must go when she asks for 
me—my mother’s mother!” 

This was the tenor of her thoughts. When 
she reached Duddlemarsh Grange the General 
and his wife were walking along the terrace 
outside the front door. They stopped as they 
saw her approach, and watched her. 

General Fitzroy grew agitated as she came 
nearcr. 

“ Maria, my dear,’”’ he said, fumbling for his 
handkerchief, and hastily taking off his eye- 
glasses and wiping them, “if I did not know 
who your visitor is, I should have declared it 
was Honour herself as a girl. Do not stop me, 
for now I know why her face scemed so familiar 
when she was here before. Who is this young 
lady ? I have seen no other girl carry herself 
on horseback with that dainty turn of the head 
and throat. Itis our poor girl’s very double ! ”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy shook off her husband’s tremb- 
ling hand, which was laid on her arm, im- 
patiently. 

“You live too much in the past, George ; 
it is a sign of old age. Do not mention our 
daughter’s name to me. She is gone from us. 
We agreed together that we would not re- 
member that we ever had a daughter. Are 
you going in?” 

“Yes,” the General said testily. ‘I am 
not made of your clay, my dear. In fact, I 
think granite, and nat clay, preponderates in 
your composition ! ”’ 
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With which mild sarcasm the old man dis- 
appeared, and Mrs. Fitzroy received Bridget 
with a gracious smile and outstretched hand. 

“We are alone to-day,” she said. ‘‘ Eva 
has gone home, and my son is out fishing. 
Come up into my boudoir; the wind is cold 
out of doors. Have you enjoyed your ride ?”’ 

“Very much,” Bridget replied, turning to 
pat the glossy neck of the mare before she 
came into the house. ‘‘I must thank you 
for so kindly sending her for me.” : 

“It was my son’s thought. I have not 
seen you lately, and I wanted to know how your 
carving was getting on.” 

Up in the boudoir Bridget was motioned to 
an easy chair by the window. Mrs. Fitzroy 
seated herself opposite her in her own par- 
ticular chair, and took up her knitting; but 
her eyes were not on her work, they never left 
Bridget’s face. And Bridget felt her pulses 
thrill as she thought of the days when her own 
mother perhaps sat in the same place as she 
did and talked with her mother as she was now 
doing. 

“Tam not getting on very fast with my 
carving,’ Bridget admitted. ‘“‘I think when 
the days get shorter and darker I shall be in- 
doors more, but I spend a good deal of my time 
on the old terrace.” 

“And what do you do there ? ”’ 

Bridget looked up at her with a little smile. 

“I think, and read—perhaps you would say 
I dream. I look over the sea. It has a great 
fascination for me.” 

“You promised me you would work hard 
at that mantelpiece.” 

“Yes ; and I confess that I have been lazy. 
But I have had other things to think of lately, 
and it has been pushed into the background. 
I will set to work again in earnest at it.” 

““T should think you could have few interests 
to occupy you where you are.” 

“Oh, I have a great many,’ said Bridget 
brightly ; ‘‘ and I hope to have more. I have 
been talking to Mrs. Dent about some fishers 
living down near the beach. She says they 
rarely get anyone to visit them, and I mean to 
go and see them.”’ 

“Why should you ?” 

‘‘T might be able to help them,” Bridget 
said in a hesitating voice. ‘‘I have done so 
little all my life for anyone except myself 
that I want to begin and do something now.” 

‘“Do you mean you are going to give them 
money ? The fishers near you are well to do, 
I have always heard.” 
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‘There are other ways of helping besides 
giving money, are there not ?”’ 

“Money is the only thing the poor appre- 
ciate,’ sad Mrs. Fitzroy, with a darkening 
brow. “I tried visiting some of our tenants 
long ago, but they soon taught me that it 
was my purse and not myself that they wanted, 
so now my housekecper is my almoner, and 
she never goes to sce them with empty hands.” 

“Money does not make people happy,” 
said Bridget slowly. | 

“Perhaps not. There are few happy people 
in the world. Children and young people 
have the monopoly of happiness, and they lose 
it soon enough.”’ 

“IT suppose it is because I am sccing things 
so differently mysclf that I want to make 
others see them too.” 

““ How do you sce them ?”’ 


Bridget was silent for a minute, then she said 
softly : 

‘“God is my Father, not a judge; and 
Christ is my Fnend, and I am trying to lay up 
His words in my heart. He told His disciples to 
follow Him, and sent them out to do good to 
other people as He was doing. I want to do 
the same.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy's keen dark eyes were very 
intent upon the girl now. 

“You are getting religious,’’ she said. ‘I 
suppose you have been meeting with Hubert 
Jocelyn. That is his creed. But what may 
be his vocation may not be yours. He is a 
peculiar man. We put up with his vagaries for 
his mother’s sake. One person of his sort 13 
quite enough in this neighbourhood. I think 
you told me the other day that you came from 
Ceylon. Whereabou.s did you live ?” 
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‘We were about thirty miles from Colombo, 
quite away from everyone else.” 

“Did you ever meet with a Mr. Donni- 
thorne ? ” 

“Yes; my father knew him slightly. He 
held one of the civil appointments in Colombo.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy asked no more questions, but 
drew out of her work-table some old-fashioned 
needlework, and began showing it to Bridget, 
giving her an interesting account of its history. 
As they were talking, Bridget happened to 
glince out of the window, and saw the signs 
of a coming storm. 

“I think I had better be returning, Mrs. 
Fitzroy. It looks so threatening.” 

‘You must wait until it is over. 
the first drops! There is plenty of time. 
shall be having tea shortly.” 

But when tea was over the storm still raged 
furiously. Rain fell in torrents, and Bridget 
began to feel uneasy when dusk set in and the 
weather did not improve. 

Major Fitzroy arrived home drenched to the 
skin. And then Mrs. Fitzroy sent one of the 
grooms with a message to the farm that Bridget 
would not be returning that night. 

“You must dine and sleep with us, my 
dear,’’ she announced, having sent off the 
groom. 

Bridget glanced down at her shabby niding- 
habit in dismay. 

“Can he bring me my things in time?” 
she said. 

“No, indeed ; not in time for dinner. But 
we will excuse you. Perhaps my maid will 
manage something for you. Come upstairs and 
see her.’’ 

Bridget wondered why Mrs. Fitzroy was 
taking so much trouble about her. She won- 
dered still more when mistress and maid began 
turning over the contents of Mrs. Fitzroy’s 
wardrobe. 

Bridget smiled when she saw the hand- 
some matronly garments spread out for inspec- 
tion, and the maid shook her head in despair. 

“The young lady is so shght, ma’am,’’ she 
ventured to say at last; then, with consider- 
able hesitation in her tone, she added: 

“There is that ottoman in the blue room, 
ma’am, if you did not mind. I fancy we could 
find something to fit the young lady there.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy had been stooping over a velvet 
dress of hers. 

She stood erect in an instant, and a look came 
upon her face that Bridget could not bear to 
see. Her eyes were stecly in their expression, 
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her lips were tightly compressed, and her eye- 
brows contracted fiercely. 

“Then fetch something at once,” she said 
haughtily ; ‘‘and be quick about it, Ford. 
Do not keep us waiting.” 

Bridget drew a long breath. She felt like a 
child in the hands of Mrs. Fitzroy. Was she 
going to make her wear some of her own 
mother’s clothes ? A shiver ran through her. 

She stood almost as motionless as Mrs. 
Fitzroy till Ford returned. On her arm was 
an ivory silk gown, worked over with delicate 
sprays of green shamrock. 

“This is the freshest of them all, ma’am. 
It is hardly soiled, and with one of your lace 
fichus I believe I could make it suit the young 
lady.” 

Bridget looked up appcalingly into her 
grandmother's face, but Mrs. Fitzroy’s features 
were hke cast-iron. 

“ Put it on,’’ she said, ‘‘ and let me see you 
in it.’’ There was such stern peremptoriness 
in her tone that Bridget dared not speak. She 
allowed herself to be arrayed in it, but she did 
not listen to the maid's ejaculations of the 
“perfect fit.’ Her whole soul rose in wild 
rebellion against her grandmother. When she 
stepped forward and confronted Mrs. Fitzroy 
her eyes were literally blazing. 

Mrs. Fitzroy for a moment, as she met her 
indignant gaze, lost her self-possession. 

‘“Go out of the room, Ford,’’ she said 
sharply. 

‘‘ Now, Miss Channing, look at yourself in 
the glass and tell me what you think of your- 
sel f.”’ 

There was a harsh, vibrating sound in the 
old lady’s tone. Memory was tugging hard 
at her heart-strings. She saw again, not the 
girl before her now, but another with her face 
and form, tripping down the stairs to the last 
ball ever held in Duddlemarsh Grange. 

‘““My own idea, mother. Is it not pretty ? 
And do I not uphold the honour of our Insh 
descent ?”’ 

She could hear her laughing voice now—that 
voice that never laughed again after that 
eventful night when, after the ball was over, the 
stormy interview had taken place between 
mother and daughter in the very same room 
that the mother was in now. 

The daughter—where was she ? 
this with her eyes and hair ? 

Bridget turned her back upon the glass, and 
flashed a look at her grandmother that was 
identical with the same flash that came from 
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her mother’s eyes so many years ago when she 
refused to accept a husband for whom she had 
neither love nor respect. 

‘‘ How can you!’’ she panted. 
you bear to see me in this! ”’ 

There was a moment of intense silence in 
the room. Mrs. Fitzroy, erect and stately, 
looked steadily into the girl’s flushed face. 
Then Bridget’s overcharged feelings found 
relief in a burst of passionate tears. She 
stretched out her hands involuntanly to her 
grandmother. 

‘‘Do you know who I am ?”’ she sobbed. 
‘TIT cannot wear this dress ; I will go home at 
once ! "’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s stern old lips began to quiver. 
She took hold of Bridget’s hands and drew 
her to her. And Bridget impulsively put her 
arms round her neck and laid her head on her 
shoulders. 

‘You must have loved my mother,’ she 
said. ‘‘ Will you love me too?” 

The touch of that young head and the cling- 
ing arms did more to break down the barriers 
of pride and reserve in Mrs. Fitzroy’s soul than 
any amount of argument or persuasion. 

She bent her head and kissed her grand- 
daughter. 

‘‘T heard from Mr. Donnithorne yesterday,”’ 
she said, ‘‘concerning you. I have been making 
some inquiries for some time past.” 

Then, as if ashamed of her emotion, she 
drew back and spoke in her usual stately tone. 

‘We cannot wait to discuss the matter now. 
Dinner will soon be ready. And I will ask 
you for the present to keep this secret between 
ourselves.’’ 

Bridget sought to regain her composure. 

‘Will you let me stay upstairs ? I will not 
come down to dinner. I cannot wear this 
dress. I would rather die than do it!” 

‘‘ Please do not make it into a tragedy. I 
will ring the bell for Ford. Here,’’ she said, as 
the maid appeared, ‘* Miss Channing does not 
like this gown. Find her another. You must 
manage something between you. And leave 
me alone. It is getting late, and the General 
hates unpunctuality.”’ 

When the dinner-gong sounded Bridget 
appeared, looking white and tired, but per- 
fectly composed. Ford had arrayed her in a 
plain black silk, and a white lace fichu with 
a cluster of tcea-roses was the only rehef to her 
sombre garment. She felt as if she were in a 
dream. What would be the result of her 
impulsive revelation, she wondered. And 
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yet she realised that her grandmother had full 
knowledge « f her identity before she came into 
the house that day. Her thoughts were troubled 
ones, and the burden of her secret marnaze 
seemed to be bearing heavily upon her now. 

Yet Major Fitzroy remarked to his father, 
as he watched her enter the room : 

““ Here comes a little queen, looking serenely 
beautiful. I shall call her the ‘ Mysterious 
Maid.’ Can no one discover her belongings ? ” 

The General had a troubled look in his eyes 
as he gazed upon her. Dinner seemed a solemn, 
lengthy affair to Bridget. She exerted herself 
to talk, and Major Fitzroy helped her out 
bravely. Mrs. Fitzroy was very silent, and 
seemed preoccupied. When she and Bndget 
were alone in the drawing-room afterwards she 
bnghtened up, and, making no allusion to 
what had passed, entertained her with a good 
deal of local gossip. 

The General and his son appeared later, and 
Major Fitzroy made himself very agreeable. 
He took Bridget into the conservatory, and 
there, amongst the flowers, they talked about 
the Bullingham family. 

“My parents are old-fashioned,’ Major 
Fitzroy said, ‘‘and they look at things dif- 
ferently from the younger generation ; but does 
it not strike you that this old feud is a relic 
of barbaric times ? I own we have a nght to 
feel sore about the Grey Farm. But, after 
all, what is a house ? Not worth spoiling some 
people’s lives. . Audrey Bullingham and I 
have many a discussion about it. She is loyal 
to her family, of course, and soam I; buta 
man feels differently. Can’t you manage one 
night to burn it down, and so end the con- 
tention ?”’ 

He spoke jestingly, and Bridget smiled, as 
she replied : 

‘That would not do away with all bitter feel- 
ing. No; I think the best way would be for 
the families to be united by marriage, and the 
bride and bndegroom take up their abode 
there ! ”’ 

She was surprised at her audacity, but Major 
Fitzroy did not seem discomposed. 

“Yes,” he pondered, “if it was only the 
other way about, and it was in the power of 
the bridegroom to give the Grey Farm as a 
settlement to his bide; but a man can’t take 
a gift ike that from a woman, and he could never 
be happy under its roof.’ 

Then Bridget added to her audacity. 

‘“T hope you will win her,’ she said. 

He looked at her gravely. 
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“You women have sharp eyes. I mean to, 
for I know her heart is mine. It is her in- 
domitable will and pride that stand in the way.” 

“ Perhaps filial duty,” suggested Bridget. 

“Perhaps so. I sometimes feel it is hope- 
less.”’ 

Then Bridget impulsively put her hand in 
his. 

“You know the fable of the mouse that 
helped the lion ? Will you laugh at me when 
I tell you that if you only wait, I bcheve that 
I shall be able to help you to win her?” 

He smiled at her. 

** How long shall I have to wait ? ”’ 

“About eight months. Not much longer.”’ 

“IT shall be in India before that ? ” 

“Then she will come out to you.” 

He laughed aloud. 

“We are fellow-conspirators, then. You 
know my secret. Do not divulge it, and if 
your persuasions will have more weight with 
Audrey than mine, I shall be everlastingly 
grateful to you.” 

“YT shall trust to something more forcible 
than persuasion,” said Bridget solemnly. 

And then they went back to the drawing- 
room. 

Bndget’ was relieved when bed-time came. 

Mrs. Fitzroy shook hands with her as coldly 
as if she were indeed the young stranger she 
appeared to be. 

“T hope you will sleep comfortably,” she 
saul. And Bridget was absolutely silent. She 
knew there would be little chance of sleep com- 
ing casily to her that night. 

An hour later she was lying with wide-open 
eves, endeavouring to sce clearly the best 
course to take, and praying earnestly for 
guidance, when a soft tap at her door startled 
her. In another moment Mrs. Fitzroy was 
at her bedside. 

“T want to speak to you. 
from interruption.” 

“Let me light a candle,”’ said Bridget, spring- 
ing up. 

“No,’’ was the grave reply ; ‘I prefer dark- 
ness. Lie still. I will sit down by your side.” 

Bridget waited in silence. 

Mrs. Fitzroy scemed to speak with some 
effort. 

“I wish to hear from your own lips why 
you came to this neighbourhood ? Why did 
you not write straight to me, or come to me 
and tell me of your existence ? ” 

“I had no idea that I was related to you. I 
never knew who my mother was till long after 
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I came to the farm. It was entirely acci- 
dentally that I came so near you; and it 
was a great shock to me when I discovered 
the truth.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you were in 
ignorance of your mother’s family ? ”’ 

“Entirely. My father never mentioned her. 
She died when I was born, and I was always 
told by my nurse not to mention hername. My 
father never got over her death.”’ 

“And you came to this neighbourhood abso- 
lutely ignorant of your connection with us ?” 

"eS. 

“When and how did you discover it ?” 

“It was the very day that I last came over 
to see you. I think it was the sight of the 
pictures in the hall that set me longing for my 
mother. When 1 got back I opened my father’s 
desk and looked at some old letters. Those, 
and a locket with miniatures of yourself and 
General Fitzroy, told me who I was.” 

“And why did you not let us know ?”’ 

Bridget was silent a minute, then she said 
Slowly : 

“Why should I? You have ignored me 
from my birth. How should I imagine that 
you ever wanted to own me ?”’ 

“IT never knew till two days ago that you 
were in existence !”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s voice trembled a little in spite 
of herself. 

It was Bridget’s turn to catechise now. 

“Did you never hear of my birth? J am 
sure you must have. My father would never 
have left you in ignorance.” 

“I conclude now that he did write. I re- 
ceived a letter from him about that time; but 
) had no idea of the contents. I burnt it 
without opening it, as I did all communica- 
tions reccived from him. I saw your mother’s 
death in the Times, but there was no mention 
of you.” 

“And you never wrote a line to my poor 
father ? ”’ 

“ Why should I do so?” said Mrs. Fitzroy, 
with intense bitterness in her tone. ‘‘ He 
deliberately robbed us of our daughter, and 
helped and encouraged her to defy her parents. 
He took her away from us to a deadly climate, 
and I naturally concluded that that was the 
cause of her death. I suppose it was part of 
his system to conceal your existence from us. 
He determined that as he had dealt with our 
daughter, so he would deal with our grand- 
daughter—we should have no part or lot in 
her!” | 
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Bridget sprang up from her pillows. 

“Grandmother, you shall not speak so of 
my father tome! Ifevera girl had a devoted, 
loving parent, he was that one. He could not 
do a mean action; he was truth and honour 
itself. You say yourself that he wrote to you, 
and you refused to read his letters. My 
father was not to blame. He naturally con- 
cluded from your silence that, as you had 
treated my mother, so you intended to treat 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy laid her hand on her grand- 
daughter’s shoulder. 

‘We will bury the past,” she said, “ with all 
its bitterness and misery. I want to know 
what brought you to the Grey Farm ?”’ 

Bridget drew a long breath. 

‘‘ I came home,”’ she said slowly, “‘ at Father's 
wish, to live with his step-brother. I found 
him dead when I reached London, and then I 
was advised, after a very miserable time in 
London lodgings, to lodge in 
instead. Someone recommended me Mrs. Dent’s 
house, and I came down, and I have been very 
comfortabl> and happy there. I n ver dreamt 
that it was near you.” 

‘‘ And your father left you comfortably off ? ” 

‘‘I have enough,” said Bridget, thankful 
that the darkness hid her burning checks. 

“Well, of course, we will go into all that 
later. What I want to say to you now is this. 
For certain reasons of my own I wish your 
identity at present concealed. It will not hurt 
you to go on living for a month or two longer 
as you are doing. Not that I approve of it— 
far from it ; but it seems to me the lesser evil 
of the two. Go on with your carving. Push 
it on as much as possible, for until you have 
finished it I do not wish your relationship to 
us to be made known.” 

Bridget felt relieved at this decision. 

“IT do not want to alter my life at all,’’ she 
said. ‘'I would not leave the farm in any 
case at prevent.” 

“As my granddaughter,” said Mrs. Fitzroy 
in her haughtiest tone, ‘‘ you will do as I think 
fit.”’ 

There was a little silence, 
down and kissed Bridget. 

‘* Good-night,” she said. ‘*You know my 
wishes, and I am sure you will respect them.” 

Then in a broken voice she added, with 
much feeling : 

“Oh, child, do your best to crown our old 
age with happiness. We do not deserve it. 
As one grows older, one secs one’s mistakes ; 
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but do not let the old struggle for mastery be 
repeated between us. You have your mother’s 
face and form. Be warned by her end not to 
take your life into your own hands, and defy 
all natural authority. Good-night. May God 
bless us all.” 

With a little sob in her throat, she tumed 
swiftly away, and Bridget was left to her own 
thoughts and perplexities. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A SECRET TO BE KEPT. 


RIDGET opened her eyes the next mom- 
ing to a day of bright sunshine and 
cloudless sky. 

As she brushed out her hair before her 
glass, and noted her heavy eyes and white 
cheeks, she murmured to herself : 

‘“‘I wish the clouds over my heart could be 
as easily dispersed as the stormy ones of yester- 
day outside.” 

She was thankful, when she went down- 
stairs, to find that Mrs. Fitzroy always break- 
fasted in her own room. 

General Fitzroy and his son were altogether 
more genial and happy when by themselves. 
The General declared his intention of nding 
back with her, and Bridget, with the elasticity 
of youth, recovered her spirits very rapidly. 
The only plea she ventured to make was an 
immediate return to the farm. <And this was 
arranged. When the horses were brought 
round, she ran hghtly upstairs to bid Mrs. 
Fitzroy farewell. For a moment she paused 
outside the door, and in that moment she 
spoke to One who held her life and all her cir- 
cumstances in the hollow of His hand. Then 
she went in. 

Mrs. Fitzroy was sitting by her window 
reading some Ictters. She did not move; but 
as Bridget stepped up to her, she drew her face 
down and kissed her. 

‘“Good-morning, Bridget. Your mother did 
well to name you after our patron saint. I 
suppose you are in a hurry to leave us. I have 
been told so. But you and I have a good deal 
to say to each other yet. I think you had 
better come over to me the beginning of next 
week. Next Tuesday will suit me. Come to 
luncheon.” 

‘‘I am afraid I cannot come on Tuesday,” 
said Bridget doubtfully ; ‘“‘I have an engage- 
ment.”’ 

“With whom ?” 
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‘““With Miss Bullingham. 
give her Arabic lessons.”’ 

‘Your intercourse with the Bullinghams 
must cease at once.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid that cannot be.” 

Bridget’s tone was quite as determined as 
her grandmother's. 

Mrs. Fitzroy looked at her, and the ,ook 
made Bridget add, nervously : 

“‘Until I take my position as your grand- 
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“IT do not think of asking her,” said 
Mrs. Fitzroy with the same slow composure. 

Bridget looked startled. 

“We will not discuss the question further. 
Put off the Arabic lesson and come to see me 
on Tuesday. I insist upon it.” | 

“I will try what I can do, but if another day 
does not suit Miss Bullingham as well, I am 
bound to go to her as I arranged. I will write 
and let you know.” 
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daughter, I cannot alter my life or my friends. 
What reason can I give them for refusing to 
know them ? ”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy gave a little impatient sigh. 

“You must get on with that carving, 
child.” 

“But may I ask why ? The Bullinghams 
will never let me give it to you.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy did not speak for a minute, then 
she said slowly and deliberately : 

“I do not want your carving. I want the 
Original. An exchange could be effected.” 

“Oh!” said Bridget, with a little start. 
“T see your plan; but I am afraid Mrs. Bul- 
lingham might not agree.” 
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Bridget hardly knew how she got away. She 
left her grandmother with a dark, heavy frown 
upon her face, and sighed as she went downstairs. 

““My way now seems beset with difficulties. 
I don’t know how to act for the best; but 
I see my duty quite plainly. I am bound to 
tell my grandmother of my marriage ; I must 
write to Godfrey and get his leave.’’ 

She found it hard to talk brightly to the 
General as she rode home with him, and yet the 
knowledge that he was her mother’s father 
made her love to be in his company. 

When he reached the gate he parted from 
her. Pointing to the house with his riding crop, 
he said good humouredly : 
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“Pity that a mere house should cause such a 
rumpus, eh ? You have heard the story, of 
course ? If it wasn’t for the chimney-piece I 
don’t believe we would give it another thought, 
but that is a family heirloom, and my wife 
has never ceased coveting it. Good-bye, my 
dear. Come over and see us again soon. We 
like young people about, and I haven’t seen a 
girl sit a ho.se so well since poor little Honour 
was with us.” 

He turned sharply away, and the groom led 
Bridget’s horse after its master. 

Bridget ran up the avenue, feeling as if she 
must evade Mrs. Dent, if possible. 

But that good woman was watching out for 
her. 

“Oh, ma’am, glad and thankful I am to 
see you back. The storm of yesterday, the 
anxiety, and the news that you were sleeping 
in the house of all others that, so to speak, has 
never yet harboured a Bullingham, have so 
worked on my spirits that I’ve been in a tremble 
ever since. I walked my room. William could 
not assuage me. ‘Twas as if my bosom was 
heavin’ and palpitatin’ with feelin’ and sym- 
pathy for you. And I think, ma’am, it would 
really be advisable to keep this misadventure 
a dead secret. I would not have it get to 
Mrs. Bullingham’s ears for a fortune! In after 
years I’m thinkin’, ma’am, it would be bitter- 
ness and grief to know that you, ma’am, Mr. 
Godfrey’s wife——”’ 

‘“Mrs. Dent, you must please let me pass. 
I am very tired, and I am going to my room. 
I do not wish to be disturbed till I ring.” 

Bridget could speak with decision when she 
hiked, and Mrs. Dent’s crestfallen face as she 
retreated into her kitchen did not appeal to 
her now. She reached her sitting-room and 
locked the door; then, for the first time in 
the last twenty-four hours, she felt secure from 
interruption and at peace. She curled herself 
up in her window seat, and burying her face in 
her hands gave herself up to the luxury of quiet 
thought. 

“IT want todoright. I want to be true; and 
I am hemmed in on all sides by secrets. I see 
now that my false step was agreeing to keep 
our marriage secret. I ought to have lived in 
London if Godfrey’s people were not to know 
about me. They will never forgive me. And 
now I have this fresh secret to keep, and Mrs. 
Fitzroy—my grandmother—will make my life 
ten times more difficult. She will demand 
implicit obedience, and what will she say when 
she knows I have married a Bullingham ? I 
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think the best way will be for me to run away 
from the neighbourhood and not return, or 
let anyone know where I am, till I come back 
as Godfrey’s wife. If only I had someone to 
advise me!” 

Poor little Bridget! Her head ached with 
the confusion and perplexity of her thoughts. 
She took refuge in prayer, and when the follow- 
ing morning a letter came from Mrs. Fitzroy 
it seemed indeed the guidance sent for which 
she had asked. 


‘“My DEAR BRIDGET, 

““My only sister is very ill and has 
sent for me. My husband and I are going 
to her, so you must postpone another visit 
to me till after my return. In the mean- 
time, go on with your carving, and keep 
your lips sealed about the secret we have 
between us. Burn this when you have 
read it. 

“Your affectionate grandmother, 
““M. Fitzroy.” 


Bridget drew a long breath of relief. 

“I shall have some respite. If she does 
not wish to own me yet, I am all the better 
pleased. And I will write to Godfrey by the 
next mail.”’ 

She did so, but her husband never received 
the letter, for reasons which were afterwards 
known to her. 

And now ensued a very quiet time. Bridget 
went over to Audrey Bullingham, and the 
Arabic lessons were started. She met Captain 
Lowe at tea, but he did not betray her by 
word or look. She also met Admiral Bulling- 
ham for the first time, and was awed by his 
stern gravity. — 

Mrs. Bullingham treated her with indifferent 
tolerance; but Audrey grew almost affec- 
tionate in her manner. The only thing that 
spoilt Bridget’s visits to her was her persistent 
talk and constant allusion to her brother 
Godfrey. She seemed to take a delight in 
bringing up his name, and her bright keen eyes 
never left Bridget’s face as she talked. 

On the whole, the weekly lesson was more a 
duty than a pleasure to Bridget. She wanted 
to be friendly with her husband’s family, but 
found it harder work than she had imagined. 

She was happier over her carving at the 
farm, and when she had once started visiting 
the fishers and their families, found them an 
increasing interest to her. For Bridget was 
earnestly mounting the second rung of her 
ladder, and keeping on it day by day. 
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Morning by morning over her Bible did she 
“receive the law from His mouth,” and “ laid 
up His words in her heart.” 

And when they were in her heart, they 
necessarily bore fruit in her life. The ‘ inas- 
much ’’ of her Saviour was a compelling, 
burning force in her intercourse with others. 
Soon ‘‘ the young lady from the Grey Farm ”’ 
was looked for with eager delight by the 
fishers’ wives and children, and when she an- 
nounced her intention of holding a Sunday 
class for boys and girls, over a dozen presented 
themselves to her, much to Mrs. Dent’s dis- 
approval. 

“Where are they coming? Not up my 
clean stair-carpeting to your pretty room, 
ma'am! Their boots are disgusting, and I 
have never had children yet a-stampeding 
over my floors !”’ 

‘“We will go out on the terrace,” said 
Bridget cheerfully ; and on the terrace the 
class was held, and the numbers increased 
from fifteen to twenty. When the childish 
voices were raised in song, old Mr. Dent used to 
creep across the lawn and listen. 

“‘It takes me back to when I was a little 
chap, wife, and shouted them same hymn toons 
with all my heart and soul. There be nothing 

so toonful as children’s voices, after all said 
and done!” 

The summer days were drawing in, and 
autumn, with its bright gleams of sunshine 
and cold, misty nights, was taking its place. 
One afternoon Bridget sat with her books on 
the terrace. She had been reading her hus- 
band’s last letter to her, and an inexpressible 
wave of loneliness and longing took posscssion 
of her. The cloudy :ky and stormy ocean in 
front of her had a depressing effect, and at 
last, burying her head in her hands, she gave 
utterance to her thoughts. 

‘‘Oh, when will you come back ? If only I 
had someone to talk to and love me! And I 
want you. Jam wanting you more and more !”’ 

‘Is anything the matter, Miss Channing ? ”’ 

Bridget raised a startled, tear-stained face, 
and found Mrs. Bullingham standing by her 
side. For a moment she was_ speechless, 
wondering how much had been heard, and if in 
her grief she had mentioned Godfrey’s name. 

But Mrs. Bullingham’s words reassured her. 

‘You are in trouble, my dear. Tell me 
about it.” 

Bridget could hardly believe that the tender, 
motherly tone came from Mrs. Bullingham. 
She had yet to learn that there was no nearer 
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road to that lady’s heart than being a 
subject for her pity and solicitude. 

When she sat down by her, and put her 
hand gently on her arm, Bridget murmured : 

“You are very kind. I was feeling lonely ; 
I do sormetimes.’’ 

“And missing someone, are you not ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Bridget impulsively, ‘‘ someone 
that I am fond of—someone across the sea.”’ 

“Do not think me inquisitive,’’ said Mrs. 
Bullingham gently ; ‘“ but may I ask you if 
you are engaged to be married ? ”’ 

Bridget’s heart nearly stood still, but she 
knew her impulsiveness had brought this upon 
herself. 

“Not exactly,” she reluctantly admitted. 

“IT understand,” Mrs. Bullingham | said, 
“And I am glad to think that you may be 
happy one day in a home of your own. Now 
will you come into the house with me ? I called 
to see Mrs. Dent on business, but thought I 
would like you to show me your carving. I 
have heard so much about it that I am curious 
to see it.” 

Bridget led the way into the house gladly. 
She took Mrs. Bullingham into the dining- 
room, and there spread out before her her dif- 
ferent pieces of workmanship. 

Mrs. Bullingham was deeply interested now. 

“‘T had no idea you were such a good carver. 
I can hardly see any difference between this 
panel that you have stained and the one that is 
in the chimney-piece now. What a beautifully 
preserved work of art itis! 1 do not wonder 
you have chosen to copy it. What are you 
going to do with it 1f you finish it ?” 

‘“‘I do not know exactly. ” 

Bridget’s tone was dubious. 
hastily : 

“‘ Perhaps I shall never finish it ; but it fills 
up my time, and is a great interest to me.” 

Mrs. Bullingham looked from the mantel- 
piece to her, with thoughtful face. 

‘‘I hear you have become acquainted with 
the Fitzroys. Is that so?” 

““Yes,”’ was the calm reply. 

‘‘T am sure you will tell me the truth. Has 
Mrs. Fitzroy asked you to copy this mantel- 
piece ?”’ 

The colour mounted into Bridget’s cheeks. 

“It was entirely my own idea. I began it 
before I knew Mrs. Fitzroy.”’ 

‘Does she know you are copying it ?” 

If Mrs. Bullingham had been any other than 
her husband’s mother, Bridget would have 
refused to answer. As it was, she said slowly : 
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‘*IT mentioned it to her, as I have mentioned 
it to you; and, of course, she is very in- 
terested in it. She wants to see it when I 
have finished.”’ 

“‘I daresay she does. Now, Miss Channing, 
you are a young, inexperienced girl, and you 
have come into a house which is the centre of 
much misunderstanding and bitter feeling 
between two families. You are not to fan 
the flames of a bitterness that is dying down. 
This house is ours, this carved chimney-picce 
is ours. My husband and I have placed Mr. 
and Mrs. Dent here as our tenants, but it w:ll 
really go to my son upon his marriage. There- 
fore it is in his interests that I absolutciy 
refuse to let you go any further in this carving. 
We do not wish there to be a duplicate of it. 
My son Godfrey would be highly displeased if he 
thought that a copy of it might be sold to any 
Stranger. It is very probable he may want 
the farm before very long. The young lady 
will be staying with me, and I mean to bring 
her over to see the house. I must beg you to 
stop your work, and be content with the 
fragments you have as a reminder of what an 
Italian artist once did.” 

Bridget looked at Mrs. Bullingham with a 
white face and sinking heart. 

“What young lady ?”’ she asked involun- 
tarily. 

“ Lady 
wife.” 

Mrs. Bullingham spoke with complacency, 
Then she added, kindly : 

“I want your promise, Miss Channing, about 
this carving. I have kindly allowed Mrs. 
Dent to have lodgers ; but you must see your- 
self that if our wishes about the chimney-piece 
were to be disregarded 

“You would turn me out,”’ Bridget finished 
impetuously. She was crushing with an iron 
will the awful fear that clutched at her heart- 
strings, and her tone was almost flippant. 
She hardly realised what she was saying, and 
added hurriedly : 

“TI will promise, Mrs. Bullingham—I must: 
you have given me no choice in the matter, 
but it is a great disappointment to me, and 
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means months of wasted work. If you re 
member, I did ask your permission to copy it 
some time ago, and you gave me it.” 

“I did not realise that you would be likely 
to produce such an exact imitation,” said Mr. 
Bullingham frankly. 

Then Bridget, still keeping her own feelings 
well in hand, and thinking most of Mrs. Fitzroy's 
bitter disappointment, took a bold step. 

‘“Mrs. Bullingham,”’ she said, “I have, of 
course, heard the history of this house. Do 
not be offended with me, but do you not think 
that I might be the means of bringing all this 
unpleasant feeling to #m end ? You cannot be 
as interested in this chimney-piece as Mr. 
litzroy is. It is a piece of family history to 
her. Let me finish copying the carving, give 
her the original, and you have the imitation 
put in. She would be satisfied, and I do not 
honestly think that my work would do dis- 
credit to this room.” 

Mrs. Bullingham was literally dumb with 
astonishment at this audacious specch. 

Then a smile came to her lips. 

‘“My dear Miss Channing,” she said, “ your 
own sound sense ought to keep you from 
making such a_ ridiculous proposal. The 
matter need be discussed no further: you 
know my wishes, and you have given me your 
promise to respect them.”’ 

She rose to go, and held out her hand. 

“Good-bye,” she said pleasantly; “and 
please be in when I bring Lady Marjorie over 
She will like to see you, I know.” 

Bridget was absolutely silent. 

There was something in her face that drew 
out Mrs. Bullingham’s sympathy. She laid 
her hand on her shoulder. 

“I wonder if you have done wisely i0 
choosing yaurself a home by the sea. I think 
of my sailor boy often when the storms ale 
raging round our coasts, but I would not like 
to have your continual outlook. But you 
have hope and love, have you not ? and those 
keep the heart warm when all else seems dead 
and cold. Come up and see Audrey when you 
are dull. Good-bye.” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWELVE.] 
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(LD CLEVEDON CHVRCH 


(FROM THE PIER (Ge MEMORY OF 
JUNE 18,190} ) << “IN MEMORIAM" 


REY SKY ABOVE , GREY SEA BELOW, 

_AND OVER BOTH A CHASTENED GLOW 

~OF BRGDDING SUNSHINE FILTERING THROUGH, 
THE SOFT WHITE CLOUDS THAT VEIL THE BLUE. 


; WE CROSS THE TRANQUIL SEVERN SEA, 

/ \ THE CALM OLD CHURCH IN FRONT OF ME, 
SO PEACEFUL, NESTLED IN THE HILL, 
A PICTURE OF THE. PEACE: BE STILL.” 


| HERE LIES THE DUST OF ONE WHOSE NAME 

43 THE POET HANDED DOWN TO FAME, 
WHOSE CHERISHED MEMORY LIT THE SPARK 
WHICH STRUCK SUCH LIGHT PROM OUT THE DARK; 


EVOKED THAT TENDER WONDROUS SONG 
OF FRIENDSHIP KNIT BESIDE THE CAM , 
OUR POETS “IN MEMORIAM ” 

ELIZABETH M. ALFORD 


VV HICH OUT OF LOVE AND GRIEF SO STRONG, 


A 
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THE TEMPTATION 


OF DISTANCE. 


By the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Culture and Restraint,’’ Etc. 


‘Wisdom is before the face of him that hath understanding: but the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth.””"— 
PROVERBS Xvil. 24. 


is that a wise man 
considers duty, seeks 
to understand’ the 
real and important 
issues of life, tries to 
discover the princi- 
ples and laws of 
right conduct ; but 
the man of no un- 
derstanding has no insight into the bearing 
of the things he is faced with every day. 
They are as if they were not for him. He 
has a soul too high to be concerned about 
details ; but it is really because he is too 
unstable to be truly serious about anything. 
The man of sense and discretion has to con- 
sider large things and far-off events, things 
distant and future, but he is always anxious 
to relate them to the actual needs of life. He 
makes it his aim to translate principles into 
action. Above all, present duty is a master- 
word to him. The fool does not attempt to 
comprehend anything. He isaffiicted by feeble- 
ness of purpose. Of flighty and confused mind, 
he moves rapidly from subject to subject, the 
more unreal and impracticable the better, the 
farther away from the needs of actual existence 
and the demand for present decision the better. 
He is unable to attend to the examples and 
warnings and duties that are under his very 
nose. Experience has no lesson for him, and 
the present no claims on him. And there is a 
species of fool who docs this on the plea that he 
is taken up with larger things, matters of wider 
moment ; that he has no time for simple 
dutics, engrossed as he is in his large specula- 
tions. These duties may obtrude themselves 
before his eyes, but his eyes are in the ends of 
the earth. It is this special kind of folly we 
would consider now, which we must remember 
is not confined to the compicte and finished 
specimen. In the wisest men there are strains 
of folly, streaks of foolishness—at least, 
moments of aberration. Certainly, wise or 
not, we all have temptations along this line of 
our text. 

But at the very beginning we must dis- 
criminate if we would judge clearly the real 


thought of this proverb. It is not folly, but 
wisdom, for a man to have large views and a 
wide outlook. The worst fool in the world is 
the man who will admit nothing that he cannot 
see or feel or taste, who has no place for imagina- 
tion or vision or faith. He may call himself a 
severely practical man, or a business man, or a 
scientific man, or label himself what he likes ; 
but there is no folly like that of the man who 
shuts himself out from the great universe of 
thought and feeling and poetry and religion ; 
who never looks out and away, and never looks 
up and beyond ; who takes no wide sweeps of 
vision, and whose eyes are never focussed for 
the large distances. Even in business the great 
business man may be said to be the man who 
has his eyes on the ends of the earth, who 
has the courage to make big ventures, who 
knows something of how economic laws work, 
and how some scientific laws work, so that he 
may relate them intelligently to his particular 
business. The truly practical man is not made 
the less but the more practical by knowing 
theory as well as practice, and by giving scope 
to his whole nature as well as the special 
functions he exercises in his daily work. The 
great scientific men have not been merely 
observers, but have had a touch of poetry in 
them, have used a disciplined imagination, and 
have searched for laws and broad generalisa- 
tions to group their facts of observation. There 
is a commonplace and prosaic mind in all 
branches of activity which would gladly use 
this proverb to throw contempt on the philoso- 
pher, the poet, the seer, the dreamer, and the 
man generally who is not content with the 
narrow round of the immediate and the prac. 
tical. The opportunist statesman does not love 
the man who is anything of a doctrinaire, who 
has principles of statesmanship and uncom- 
fortable theories of reform that put the Par- 
liamentary machine out of gear. The pillar of 
law and order in society looks askance at the 
fervid social reformer, who speaks of large 
reconstruction and has ideals of Utopia for 
the world. The commonplace scientist, who 
does excellent work—it may be in classifying 
and cataloguing beetles—sneers at those he 
calls visionaries and idealists. The practical 
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materialist despises the man who js interested in 
spiritual issues and who asks for space for the 
human soul to soar. That sort of narrowness, 
so common in various ways, gets no support from 
the contrast of our text. The proverb declares 
that the manot understanding has wisdom before 
his face, uses wisdom to deal with the affairs 
that emerge before him, puts the law of hfe 
in practice day by day ; whereas the eyes of a 
fool are in the ends of the earth, wandering fit- 
fully hither and thither, never recognising the 
meaning of events and the lessons of experience, 
taken up with anything except present duty. 
It is the same thought as in the other proverb 
in Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ The wise man’s eyes are in 
his head ; but the fool walketh in darkness.” 
To him it is as if he had no eyes, for they ever 
roam in waywardness from the plain duties 
that lie near. 

There is need to all of us for the warning 
against this sort of folly. We all] know some- 
thing of the attraction of distance, the romance 
of the unknown ; and we are inclined to mini- 
mise present opportunities by dreaming about 
some larger sphere where we would do great 
things. Not here, but somewhere in the ends of 
the earth, is the occasion we need to draw out 
Our unsuspected powers. The first duty 1s the 
duty near at hand ; but that is too small for 
the fool whose eyes are in the ends of the earth. 
The distant, the far-away affects imagination 
easily ; it can soar and fly without breaking 
wings against hard facts. Some think that it 
is because they are of superior nature, of a finer 
texture of imagination, that they take no 
interest in the life around them, but divert 
themselves with vain dreams, building castles 
in the air, turning ever towards the ends of 
the earth for their high thoughts and noble 
aspirations. But really, such an imagination 
is of the commonest and lowest type. It is lack 
of imagination to be unable to enter with insight 
and sympathy into the common life around, to 
see only the commonplace in what is common, 
to see none of the romance and pathos and 
heroism of lowly life. Even from the point of 
view of art, that is the triumph of imagination, 
to throw a glory round the usual and interpret 
the common in loving sympathy. Anyone can 
imagine thrilling adventures in China or Peru 
or in the islands of the sea, but few can show us 
the treasures of heart and soul in the common 
life ungilded by the halo of romance. Truly 
wisdom is before the face of him that hath 
understanding, but the eyes of a fool are in th 
ends of the earth. 
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It does seem a natural folly, for we have such 
varied illustrations of it. They are socommon 
that I can only mention some, and perhaps we 
will make the application to ourselves if any 
of them happen to fit. We find men with a 
passion for humanity at large, with little con- 
sideration for single men; full of fine sentiment 
about the progress of the race, but never lifting 
a little finger to help a lame dog over a stile, 
They have high thoughts about man, but little 
thought for men. It is like having a great love 
of botany without any love for flowers—and 
that, too, is not unknown. Some, again, have 
not such philosophical tastes, and do not pre- 
tend to worship humanity, but are very cos- 
mopolitan in their interests, students of cities 
and the ways of men, or with high notions of 
duty as citizens of a mighty Empire, and at the 
same time with little sense of the duties of 
citizenship of their own town or village. Others 
whose circle takes a still smaller sweep have 
great zeal for the commonwealth, for the national 
life or for civic life, but habitually neglect home 
life. There are men of wide acquaintanceship, 
with friends in every quarter, with a perfect 
genius for fellowship if only they be of foreign 
feathers ; for if they are masters they never 
take the trouble to know their own servants. 
There are those who seem to know a whole 
city-full who have no knowledge of their own 
workmen. There are women who are in our 
own homely proverb, ‘‘angcels abroad and 
devils at home,’’ courting popularity in many 
a distant quarter, and leaving the natural 
sphere uncultivated. There are specimens of 
what are universally known as good comrades 
—‘‘ hail-fellow-well-met’’ with crowds—but a 
neglectful husband and father. A _ working- 
man told me of one he knew in his own trade 
who was a capable workman and earned the 
best wages, who had troops ot friends, was never 
absent from a match or race-meeting, and took 
a wide interest in what is called sport, but who 
spent so much on his own pleasures that his 
wife had to go out charing to feed the children, 
and he was not ashamed among his hosts of 
friends. It is not an uncommon type, though 
there are few so bad as that. Our proverb thus 
has many applications in life, and is not merely 
a musty saying of no modern meaning. Some 
will burn with indignation over a story of far- 
off crimes, a massacre in China or Armenia, 
who have no flame to spare for wrongs nearer 
home. Their eyes, like the fool’s, are in the 
ends of the earth. If they saw clearly and 
felt deeply some of the daily wrongs of men 
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and women and little children in our cities, they 
would move swiftly to the aid of all who work 
and pray for the Kingdom of Heaven to come 
in our midst. 

If a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love his brother whom he hath 
not seen, to say nothing of loving God ? The 
first duty is the duty near at hand. Wisdom can 
do its work on the things that are before our 
face. It would be nothing to be transported to 
the ends of the earth; the foolish eyes would still 
be on the horizon, looking past and over the facts 
of the case and the duties of the situation. We 
might be given our vain dream of a new en- 
vironment and a large and distant sphcre, with- 
out having a pennyworth more wisdom to 
recognise our opportunities. Only by accepting 
duty here and now, only by taking advantage 
of the day of small things, will we be made fit 
for anything bigger. Only by humbly and 
simply following the light we possess, will we 
be saved from the remorse of lost opportunities, 
‘They made me the keeper of the vineyards, 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 

Not only do work and life suffer from this 
cause of failure, but we ourselves suffer, and 
our appreciation suffers. It isa foolish thought 
that far birds must have fine feathers, but in 
every sphere we are tempted to think so, and 
thus to lose true perspective of our actual 
possessions. I once met people from London in 
Florence, assiduously doing the round of the 
picture galleries. Talking about certain old 
masters, I mentioned that there were some good 
specimens of their work in London. In aston- 
ishment they asked where in London, and 
when I spoke of the National Gallery, to my 
amazement, I discovered that they had never 
been there. Consumed with a passionate love 
of art, and living all their days within a walk of 
one of the greatest gallerics in Europe, they had 
never taken the trouble to go. Perhaps they 
were the people described by the old Scotchman 
in Kingsley’s “‘ Alton Locke,”’ as ‘‘ Puir bodies 
who would rather hear an Italian dog howl than 
hear an English nightingale sing.’’ The ma- 
terials of wisdom are often before our face, 
while our foolish eyes look away to the ends 
of the earth. Our true opportunities are so 
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near that we stumble against them evcry day, 
while we are mooning over some far-off chances 
and distant prospects. Our first duties are the 
duties to our hand, while we wait for some great 
occasion. All the glory of life, all the romance 
of living, all the deep and true joys of the world, 
all the splendour and the mystery are within 
our reach if we had but eyes to see and hearts 
to understand, while we despise our possi- 
bilities and cast scorn on what we deem the 
trivial round. We long to be the keeper of the 
vineyards, while our own vineyard we do not 
keep. We would play the hero if we had the 
fit occasion ; we have a soul above our lot ; we 
dream of what we might be and do, and all the 
time— 
“ The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 


The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers.” 


The Christian faith means the consecration 
of the common things. There is nothing 
common or unclean, no sphere too petty that 
it cannot become a place of service, no lot too 
circumscribed that it cannot be illumined with 
the glory of love ; no detail too insignificant that 
it counts for nothing. Let your life widen out in 
circles. Begin at the centre and describe the circle 
you can easily fill; then a little bigger if you be- 
come capable of that. Let the occupation of 
the circle of life be real and effective before you 
sigh for unconquered territory. Accept the 
opportunities you already possess. Unfaith- 
fulness in the small things is like deserting your 
post. Curb the foolish eyes that would look 
to the ends of the earth for a sphere of action. 
The true wisdom of life is before your face if you 
will but open your mind and heart to it. Not 
lo here or lo there, but behold the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you. God is not far from 
any one of us, if we will take and taste and see 
that the Lord is good. 

Where shall I serve God ? First of all, where 
you are. How shall I serve God ? In the con- 
secration of the common affajrs, by faithfulness 
in the day of small things, by patience and 
faith and hope and love displayed in actual life. 
When shall I serve God ? Now! Behold, now 
is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day 
of salvation. 
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A Complete Story. 


very best northern 
light of a September 
afternoon was caught 
by the unfinished pic- 
ture upon Carlotta’s 
easel. Freely through 
the open window came 
the whine of the 
autumn air in which 
the tang of the morning’s crispness yet faintly 
lingered. Bees among the gilly-flowers were 
buzzing the harvest news to their gossips 
on the already taut wings of a most pressing 
haste, while further afield rollicking grass- 
hoppers and crickets were egging one another 
on to new and surprising diversions. 

But Carlotta, with palette and brushes in her 
hands, with nostrils tipped to catch the quicken- 
ing scent of new-cut grass and far buckwheat 
fields, sat quite idle, her eyes fixed in an un- 
seeing gaze. 

For, in the first place, had not Joey and his 
dog helplessly mangled the lithograph copy of 
the shepherd picture from which she was 
working ? 

Then the opening of the new Carnegie library 
—and with it the local art exhibition—had 
actually been hugricd up a weck to accommo- 
date a certain visiting State Governor. Just asif 
time were not precious, or she had ever dreamed 
of entering the competition until so strongly 
urged by the sanguine art teacher at the town 
high school ! 

Worse even than that, the time for the 
semi-annual payment of the mortgage—that 
day of literal and awful reckoning for her 
widowed mother—was at hand, with the 
aggravation that there had been a transfer of 
the papers to a new owner. 

And, most disheartening of all, Carlotta was 


not sure about things—ccrtain things, that is. 
For of the necessity and inevitableness of 
being a great artist some day she had long had 
conviction ; and towards this end she ha‘ 
worked with a resolution and tenacity of pur- 
pose surprising to those who did not know 
the real Carlotta. For if she were really t» 
take the first steps toward fame in this local 
exhibition, if she were to stand by in proud 
humility while the Governor himself, perhaps, 
paused approving before her pictures, she must 
work hard at her art, and not—ah, there 
was the old question ! 

But for to-day, at any rate, the whir of the 
sewing- machine and the revolutions of the 
mortgage seemed to have deadened her power 
of effort ; so she sat listless, still idly chewing 
the end of her smallest brush with her reflec- 
tions, when an interruption came: 

‘*Carlotta,’’ the mother called through the 
open doorway of the inner room, “‘ come, count 
the moncy in my purse, dear.’’ Then, as the 
girl, still half absorbed in her own thoughts, 
appeared on the threshold; ‘‘the new owner 
of the mortgage is coming to-day to talk about 
renewal ; and the interest must be ready, for 
I'm told he has his notions. And, oh, Carlotta, 
there’s a dime in my sewing-machine drawer 
and a quarter in the baby’s cup. I thought of 
a short-cake—Joey’s blackberries, you know 
—but the flour is out, and I'll stir up Johnny- 
cake instead.”’ 

Carlotta counted. ‘‘ Five, ten, twelve, four- 
teen dollars,”’ and was beginning, “‘ Is this——”’ 
when with a piercing shriek she sprang to her ~ 
feet, scattering the remaining coinage in every 
direction. 

“’Pider!’’ announced the solemn youngest, 
by courtesy ‘“‘the baby,’ and ‘“ Spiderth ” 
lisped giggling Dot, while Joc and Benny weat 
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into convulsions of glee over the wire spider 
which the former had been dangling over Car- 
lotta’s nose. 


‘“For shame! Naughty children!’ cried 
Mrs. Carling. 

But Carlotta was not ill-natured. “I'll tell 
you what,’’ she proposed. ‘‘ We'll have a 
game of hunt for the lost pieces. The one 


who brings me the greatest number shall 
have the odds and ends of my colour tubes.”’ 

Joe, naturally the winner at this new game, 
soon clamorously claimed the reward, even 
while disposed to belittle the values. But 
then Dot, who had rolled her small, fat person 
about the floor with scant success, did not sulk 
out quite her usual limit, and there was comfort 
in that—until she was discovered surreptitiously 
squeezing full tubcs of choice colours to enhance 
the charms of a battered doll ! 

Carlotta counted again, and did not even 
jump at the live land-turtle besmeared with 
fresh red paint which Bennie tumbled into 
the midst of her lapful of pennies. ‘‘ One 
dollar and a quarter short,’’ she announced with 
a sigh. 

‘“The baby’s teething dollar!’ ‘ Rob’s 
big round silver dollar !’’ shricked the boys in 
chorus—for it was a family fertile in expedients, 

‘‘]T don't want to take that, though I suppose 
I must,” sighed Mrs. Carling. ‘‘ Your grandpa 
gave it to Carlotta, and every tooth in the 
family has been cutonit. But, of course, Baby 
doesn’t use it now, and I need every cent.” 

“Take it from him, Muvver,’’ hsped Dot. 
“ You tooked it from me.” 

And Joe further tantalised the baby by 
ferreting out the picce in question and holding 
it before him. 

Baby Robert, jealous of his mghts, then 
began a loud, tearless wail as aggravating as a 
steam whistle. 

«* Carlotta,” bade the mother sternly, ‘‘ hand 
me my slipper. Joe and Dot have been spoil- 
ing for correction a long time.”’ 

Carlotta, knowing that in her mother’s 
hands mercy generously tempered justice, 
fetched the faded bedroom shpper with elder- 
sister alacrity. 

But, lo! the iniquitous offspring had all 
vanished, even to pudgy Dot. Only the baby, 
stopping in the midst of his most car-sphtting 
shriek, stood open-mouthed before the mother. 
And at the sight of the pearly little teeth 
which had been so hard to cut, even on the 
cherished and much-battered bit of specie, 
Mrs. Carling’s heart quite melted. Flinging 
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the slipper from her, she caught up the child 
and hugged and soothed him. 

But something rolled from the toe of the dis- 
carded shoe, something which struck the floor 
with the ring of metal. 

Carlotta, pursuing the object, presently 
brought a bright half-dollar to her mother. 

“Look !’’ she said. ‘“‘ This will just make up 
the amount, fer the baby’s teething picce will 
not be worth full value. How lucky to find it!’’ 

“Yes, indeed. The baby must have poked 
it in just a bit ago. He thought it a game of 
‘hunt-the-thimble’ you were all playing, 
bless his dear heart !”’ 

And then it was that the knowing Joe and 
Benny cautiously reappeared from their hiding 
places; and Dot, scratched and panting, 
rolled out from the wood-box ; while Carlotta 
returned to her easel. 

And again she sat, watching the glutton bees 
a-tilt among the hollyhocks, or gazing idly at 
the familiar smoke-bush which the lowering 
sun had now transformed into a huge amber 
web before her window. 

Suddenly a figure, coming round the corner 
of the old porch which intervened between her 
and the garden, cut sharply into her light. 
Carlotta tossed her chin from her hand, and 
her hair—another amber web—from her eyes 
to look at the intruder. 

It was a broad-shouldered, spectacled man 
who stood there returning her gaze; but 
there were kindly little wrinkles and twinkles 
about the spectacled eyes, and the visitor was 
even now making a sclf-introductory flourish 
with the Panama hat which he held in his 
hand. 

‘““I was coming in to see your mother,” 
he began, “properly by the door, but your 
picture caught my eye through the window. I 
am fond of pictures.” 

Carlotta blushed. “I do not paint much 
yet,”” she stammercd, “ but "The quiz- 
zical look in the stranger's eycs stopped her. 

‘TIT think you paint a great deal,” he said. 
“There is every sort of landscape there, as 
well as a bit of the sea. And there must be a 
square yard of it. Do you like sheep particu- 
larly ?’’ Then, not waiting for an answer to 
this question, the odd visitor continued, ‘‘ And 
how many legs has a sheep 1f you count his 
tail as one ?”’ 

“Five, I suppose, sir,’’ the puzzled Carlott. 
found chance to reply. 

‘“ No,’ denied the stranger almost grimly ; 
and he had now stepped quite through the 
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long window and stood beside Carlotta at her 
easel. ‘‘ Counting doesn’t alter anatomy, and 
a sheep’s a sheep—unless you turn him into a 
haycock. Did you ever study the real thing ? ”’ 

‘‘N-no,” faltered Carlotta in reply. 

‘No ? Then there is hope. Remember, 
child, that you can’t paint from your imagina- 
tion alone—not if it swells out like the craw of 
a Thanksgiving gobbler. Take your easel into 
the fields and study sheep. Study all the 
autumn, all the spring, then put them on your 
canvas.” 

** But,’’ objected Carlotta. ‘‘ the exhibition 
is next month.” 

«« The exhibition ? Oh, I see.’’ Then, after 
a thoughtful pause, ‘‘ Have you anything else 
to show me ? My friends are kind enough to 
believe me something of a critic.’’ 

Carlotta’s humbled spirits rose again at this 
request. Perhaps, after all, fame was nearer 
than she had dreamed. She quickly brought 
another somewhat smaller canvas from a corner 
of the room and placed it on the easel. 

‘Our instructress wanted us to try an 
imaginative composition,” she remarked, ‘‘ and 
was pleased with the sketch for this. She 
hoped it might prove my masterpicce.”’ 

Her tongue had rolled glibly enough over 
the set phrases of the sanguine art mistress, 
but now she stood in silent trepidation await- 
ing the verdict. 

“It 1s not quite finished,’”’ she added after 
a few moments, for the self-appointed critic 
was still gazing at the picture in utter silence. 

The subject of the ‘ composition ’’ was the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. The young, white-robed 
maiden, scarce out of the dream-time of child- 
hood, stood before the upraised knife of the 
awful-browed priest. Her head was uplifted, and 
her hands held forward, not to ward off, but 
to claim the blow. And in the background 
was the white hind, stretching forth an eager 
neck, as though pressing on to the altar. In- 
deed, in both young creatures was something 
of the same self-consciousness of devotion. 
And it was to be noticed that the face of the 
young girl, though carefully Greek in outline, 
was entirely modern in feeling. 

Carlotta again ventured to remind the visitor 
of her presence. 

“You think it not bad ?”’ she asked timidly. 
“* Child, it is really intercsting,’”’ he answered, 
and well imagined. To be sure, it is a little 
out of drawing; and a figure should have a 
centre of gravity—especially in a scrious 
subject,”’ he added with a smile. ‘And it 
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is not quite sincere. It lacks genuineness ; 
the spontaneity is all in the muscles. An 
Iphigenia who could pose herself like that 
would never have been a willing sacrifice. It 
is self, not her country, which is supreme with 
her.”’ 

Carlotta looked puzzled even more than 
crestfallen. ‘‘It is hard to see how to make 
the difference,’ she said. 

““ Yes,’’ assented the other slowly. ‘‘ It 1s 
not learned in the same way as painting sheep. 
I think, perhaps, to do it best one has to feel, 
to dive, its very quality.” 


“Sacrifice ?’’ questioned Carlotta doubt- 
fully. 
«© Yes,’’ returned Winstead, and there wes 


something in his tone which Carlotta could 
not fathom. ‘‘ But you are young, child, and 
one would not willingly have you tested. 
Much can be learned in the other way, by 
painstaking effort. And, remember, that the 
young Raphacl’s Madonnas were not achieved 
in a day. But I am forgetting my busincss 
with your mother.”’ 

As he seated himself to wait, the young artist 
noticed that he was not nearly as old as she 
had at first supposed, and that even the spec- 
tacles, and the high shoulders given to shrug- 
ging, did not keep him from a certain manly 
comeliness. 

When Carlotta returned from summoning 
her mother, Dot was comfortably seated on 
the stranger’s knees, munching chestnuts. She 
giggled softly at her sister’s surprise. 

“I comed froo the window,” she said, “‘ and 
I scwatched my legs awful on the bwier rose. 
I sawed Joe and Benny bwinging up the hose 
to water the beds, and I spects the spway will © 
come in here. I do wishes they was better 
boys.” 

The matter of the mortgage turned out 
better than might have been expected. For 
Mr. Winstead announced himself quite ready 
to renew it indefinitcly, even declaring that 
he could not be bothered with reckoning interest 
semi-annually, and that five per cent. was much 
easier to calculate than six. There was never 
anything for him between five and ten, he said 
with a shrug. And the widow, with a some- 
what tremulous smile, accepted the whimsically 
generous offer. 

After this the Carling family should, perhaps, 
have been on the high road to prosperity. 
But such was not the case, for in the first place 
the mother, in an attack of giddiness, fell down 
the cellar steps. Her apparent injuries, indeed, 
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were slight, but at the root of a slow convales- 
cence was discovered the more serious matter 
of aweak heart. Then Dot and Benny simul- 
taneously brought home measles and whooping 
cough, and the baby developed a wonderful 
faculty for running away. Carlotta had little 
enough time to paint, and that little attended 
with great difficulties. Yet she persisted. 
Morning by morning she was up by dayhght 
that she might get an hour’s work on her 
Iphigenia. And evening by evening, after 
the younger children had gone to bed, she still 
worked feverishly ; while between her brush- 
fuls of paint she aided Jocy at his sums. Day 
by day she shut out from her eycs and ears 
the golden haze on the hills and the rush of 
the autumn wind through the flaming wocd- 
lands. Iphigenia was better, she knew. There 
was an expression coming out on the Greek 
girl’s face, which somehow reminded Carlotta 
of the growth ot Undine’s soul. But not yet 
was she satisfied ; and the great day, the day 
of triumph or of failure, was at hand. 

Then one morning her castles crumbled at a 
touch. For the doctor told her that her 
mother must not resume her work for at least 
a month, as her cramped chest was crying out 
jor change of air. 

After the physician had gone, Carlotta went 
in to her easel, there to face her difficult hour. 
But she did not pick up the brushes. Instead, 
her hands were clasped tightly together, and 
she sat with a tense rigidity which seemed very 
foreign to the flexible, girlish figure. 

“Mother cannot go,’’ she whispered, as it 
might have been to that hard wooden com- 
panion, the casel, “‘ even for a week, unless we 
have money, and how—where——”’ 

Then an inspiration came. A_ neighbour, 
who had happily vague recollections of a 
country home, had already made her a gener- 
ous offer tor her sheep. She must close the 
bargain at once. To be sure, her picture would 
now never sce the exhibition, for Mrs. Simmons’ 
husband was a bitterly dissatisfied member of 
the library committee. But what matter— 
especially as Mr. Winstead had not cared for 
the sheep ? 

But there was the unfinished, and she almost 
fancied, startled Iphigenia, looking at her 
from the easel. Ah, no, no. Money could 
not buy that/ Had she not learned to love 
the painted girlish figure almost as another 
self, while she worked day by day to develop 
that germ of promise which her unbidden critic 
had scen in it. Yet she must rot be tempted 
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from the care of the children in her mother’s 
absence. Further, her time hereafter ought 
certainly to be given to lightening the mother’s 
burden of needlework. 

At last, with red lips growing suddenly pale, 
and one hand—the left—pressed to her side, 
as forcing back some hidden tumult, Carlotta 
stood up. With her right hand she felt, with 
the groping touch of the blind, for her largest 
brush. .This she dipped quickly into the red 
filling with which she covered her canvases. 
Then raising it with both hands, as though it 
had a strange heaviness, she passed and re- 
passed it over the young figures which had 
grown on her canvas, still in such pathetic 
insufficiency. 

‘IT needed it,’’ she moaned, as she dropped 
her brush and bowed her face upon her 
hands. ‘‘ For me there was no other way.” 

It was the Christmas season, and the art 
exhibition at the library well over. Another 
than Carlotta had won the honours and the 
coveted meed of praise from the Governor— 
whose mind, to be sure, was chiefly on another 
sort of canvas. 

Mrs. Carling was again at home, and happily 
convalescent under lessened pressure. The 
baby was strutting in Liliputian trousers, and 
Dot going to school to dangle her fat legs from 
the bench of the primer class beside those of 
an infant sweetheart. 

Then, the day but one before the great Feast 
of Good-will, Carlotta, bringing home her little 
sister and a bundle of work, met Mr. Winstead. 

He waited to claim a hand from her, though 
one was occupied with the inanimate, and the 
other with the very animate bundle. 

But it was Dot who at once began to talk. 

“Jimmy Mason mos’ usually ’scorts me 
to school,’ she began genially. ‘It’s just 
sc-r-rumptious to have a s-scort to carry your 
lunch-box. But I’d like it better if Jimmy 
didn’t love Muvver’s cookies. And _ there’s 
never any pie left, ‘cept on Jimmy’s face. 
And I see him lick it wiv his tongue.” 

“That's hard hnes,’’ responded Mr. Win- 
stead. But it was Carlotta’s face into which 
he was looking, and he still held out his hand. 

‘Yes, Iam going to take the package,’’ he 
asserted ; ‘‘so give it to me at once. And 
here is a big Christmas orange,” gravely taking 
one from a pocket which protruded suspiciously 
with strange parcels. ‘‘I wonder if a small 
girl can overtake it if I roll it down the hill ? 
Now run, Atalanta!’’ And Dot, needing no 
second bidding, was off, twinkling her short 
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petticoats down the path after the provokingly 
lively orange. 

“Tell me about the Iphigenia,’ then 
began Winstead. ‘“‘ Was it favourably _re- 
ceived ? and what became of it ?” 

Carlotta’s head was half averted as she 
answered briefly : | 

‘“T never finished it.”’ 

Winstead made no immediate reply. They 
were descending the little hill of the orange, 
and Dot, who, far in advance, had been slipping 
and sliding after her prize, now held it up in 
triumph. 

“It was a awful woly-poly,” she shouted. 
‘“And my name isn’t Atalantic.”’ 

‘* Then try another, Dot-and-Carry-One,’’ and 
Mr. Winstead skipped another orange over 
the more level grcund, much as a boy skips 
a stone over water. 

‘* Now, tell me,”’ he again urged Carlotta at 
his side. 

And a good deal to her own surprise Carlotta 
told all. 

Winstead, who had listened patiently enough, 
stopped short in the road at last, squeezing 
the bundle almost ferociously under his arm, 
while speaking with a gruftness that somehow 
was pleasant to Carlotta’s ears. 

** You will paint her now,’ he declared 
emphatically, “‘and you will succeed. It 1s 
in your face, your eyes. You will give her 
a soul. And I want to see her on my wall.” 

“‘Oh, no,” faltered Carlotta, though the 
frost-roses were deepening in her cheeks. 
“I could never satisfy you—at least, not 
yet.” — 

‘“You have, child—you do,” he asserted ; 
*“and so will she.” 

But Carlotta only shook her head with a 
half-glad wistfulness. ‘Some day, perhaps,’ 
she said; ‘‘ but now there is other work for 
me. I must wait to paint—to study.” 

‘*I see,’’ Winstead admitted, and did not 
urge the matter further. ‘‘ Look!” he said, 
pointing ahead, where a small boy in scarlet 
cap and sweater was jumping about Dot and 
her orange much like a pert and impatient cock- 
robin. ‘‘ Does Jimmy Mason lick up oranges 
and leave no trace, as well as pics ? I wonder 


if some particularly hard-shell walnuts would 
serve as tubs to these small whales while you 
and I talk about your mother.”’ 

“My mother ?”’ Carlotta looked startled. 

“Yes; you see I’ve been looking for a 
mother to adopt, ever since I lost mine.”’ 

““A mother to——” Carlotta’s astonish- 
ment got no further. 

“To adopt. Why not ? To be sure, it is 
usually the other way. But it’s a poor rule, 
you know, that can’t be topsy-turveyed.’’ 
Then, as Carlotta was still a mere voiceless 
interrogation, he explained : 

“You see, I have taken a fancy to your 
gentle lady-mother. Mine had just that high- 
bred way—even among servants and sauce- 
pans. And a new régime is needed in my old 
house. What do you say ? Will Mrs. Carling 
be difficult ?” 

Carlotta hesitated. She recognised the really 
independent position offered to her mother under 
the whimsical term of adoption. 

‘It would be easier wita mother,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘if you satd a housekeeper to manage 
the maids.”’ 

Winstead shook his head. ‘‘ It isn’t all,’’ he 
insisted stoutly. ‘“‘I want a home-keeper. 
And the boys and Dot must be turned loose 
in the garden and your mother in the hot- 
houses. And we can spare you, miss, to go 
off and study art.” 

But Carlotta merely choked and hung her 
head. Again she understood—the opportunity 
given her and the delicately offered means 
to take advantage of it. 

‘“‘ Will she be difficult ? ”’ repeated Winstead. 
*‘ Surely not you——” 

Then at last Carlotta spoke : 

‘“Oh, no, no,” she said. “I am too glad— 
too grateful. But mother must decide.” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ responded Winstead, coming up to 
Dot and pocketing the chubby hand, which 
still held a cold grasp on one of the big golden 
spheres. ‘‘ We will leave it to mother.” 

‘“Oh, yes,’ sighed happy Dot. ‘‘ Leave ’em 
all, ’cause it’s Chnstmas.”’ 

And even while Carlotta smiled, her heart 
was full of the goodness of Him Who, ‘as at 
this time,’ gave the Unspeakable Gift. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


BASED ON THE 


FFRRUARY I9TH.—Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda. 
m Passage for reading—St. John rv. I—15. 


rw Peat NTs. 1, Christ the Sympathiser. 
G¥y4 » @ ~ \ 


2. Christ the Healer. 
q 


3. Christ the Lord of the Sab- 
bath, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. How Sym- 
pathy is Learned. The story 
Pe goes that King Henry VIIL., 
; gq wandering one night in the 

streets of London in disguise, 
was met at the foot of London 
Bridge by some of the “‘ Watch,” the police of 
those days, and, not giving a good account of 
himself, was carried off to the watch-house in 
Cheapside, and shut up for the night without 
fire or light. On being set free the next day 
he made a grant of thirty chaldrons of coals 
and a quantity of bread for the comfort of 
night prisoners in the watch-house. Experi- 
ence brings sympathy. Those who have 
gone through much trouble themselves will be 
zealous in consoling others undergoing similar 
troubles. Thus it is told of our Lord that 
‘‘in all our afflictions He was afflicted.’”’ And 
was there ever such a comforter as He ? 
Guidance of Christ. A legend says thcre was 
once a pilgrim journeying to Jerusalem. 
After he had travelled many days, blind and 
tired and helpless, he sat down by the wayside, 
thoroughly exhausted, when he heard a voice 
saying, ‘‘ Submit to Me, and I will guide you to 
the City of Peace.’’ The blind and helpless 
man accepted the offer, and the two journeyed 
on together until one day he that was blind 
uttered a cry of deep distress. His Guide said, 
‘“‘What is thy desire ?’’ The blind one re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, Thou Who art wise and strong and 
good, open my eyes.’’ Then the Guide laid His 
hands upon his eyes and said, ‘*‘ Be opened,”’ 
and his eyes were opened and he saw clearly. 
Then he looked back upon the way he had been 
led, and tound that he had been at the edge 
of a great cliff, and underneath was the shadow 
of death. So he discovered that his Guide was 
Christ, before Whom he immediately bowed, 
and poured forth the devout gratitude of his 
heart. Then Chnist said to him, “‘ Go in peace 
to Jerusalem, and as ye go publish My peace to 
all, and, lo! I will be with you all the days, 
and hereafter ye shall dwell with Me for ever.” 
The Lord of the Sabbath. Was it not meet that 
the Lord of the Sabbath should specially dis- 
play His sovereignty upon that day ? May we 
not still expect that on the Lord’s day, the 
Lord of the day will magnify His own name 
and make the day illustrious by His grace ? 
The first day of the week was signalised by the 
giving of the light of Nature, and it is most 
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delightful that now it should be a chosen day 
for bestowing the light of grace. It is to us 
the Sabbath, the rest. Should not the Lord 
give rest to wearied hearts upon that day ? 


FEBRUARY 26TH.—The Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes. 


Passage for reading—S¢ Yolm vi. 1—14. 

Points. I. The people’s need. 

2. ‘The Saviour’s supply. 

3. Lessons of order, thankfulness and thrift. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Christianity and the Poor. 
When the deacon St. Lawrence was asked in 
the Decian persecution by the Prefect to show 
him the most precious treasures of the Church 
at Rome, he showed him the poor, the sick, 
the lame, and the blind. ‘‘ It is wonderful,”’ 
said Lucian, the pagan sceptic and scofter, 
““to see the ardour with which these Christians 
help each other in their wants. They spare 
nothing. Christ, their first Teacher, put it 
into their heads that they are all brothers.’’ So, 
too, Julian the Apostate said, ‘‘ These Christians 
nourish not only their own poor, but ours as 
well.’’—In the year 252 A.b. a plague raged in 
Carthage. The heathen threw out their sick 
and dead upon the streets, and ran away from 
them for fear of contagion, and cursed the 
Christians. St. Cyprian, on the contrary, 
assembled his congregation, and told them to 
love those who cursed them; and the rich, 
working with their money, and the poor with 
their hands, never rested till the dead were 
buried, the sick cared for, and the city saved 
from destruction. (Dean Farrar.) 

Care of the Poor, When Fox, the author of 
the “‘ Book of Martyrs,’’ was one day leaving 
the palace of Aylmer, the Bishop of London, a 
company of poor people begged him with great 
importunity to relieve their wants. Fox, 
having no money, returned to the bishop 
and asked the loan of five pounds, which 
was readily granted. He at once divided it 
among the poor by whom he was surroundcd. 
Some months after the Bishop asked Fox to 
return the money he had borrowed. ‘I have 
laid it out for you,’’ was his answer, ‘‘ and 
paid it where you owed it—to the poor people 
who lay at your gate.”’ Far from being 
offended, the Bishop thanked Fox for thus 
being his steward. 

Giving Thanks. St. Paul, writing to the 
Ephesians, tells them to thank God always for 
all things, not only for great things. We have 
many great things to be thankful for, such as 
our Creation, preservation, and salvation. But 
this is not alt we have to thank God for; we 
must be thankful for all the blessings of this 
life, the little blessings and small mercies. Do 
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we thank Him for our daily food, or take it as 
a matter of course ? When we sit down to a 
meal do we grumble over it if it is not so good 
as we should lhke, or do we thank God for it ? 
See whether a man fainting in the hot desert 
is not thankful for a drink of water, or a 
starving man for a bit of bread. Yet we, 
who are far better fed, often murmur at what 
God sends us. 


MARCH 51TH.—Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Passage for reading—S¢. Fohkn vit. 37—46. 


Points. 1. A gracious Invitation. 
2. A bountiful Gilt. 
3. A rejected Saviour. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Repeated Invitations. I have 
heard that in the deserts, when the caravans 
are in want of water, they are accustomed to 
send a camel on, with its rider, some distance 
in advance ; then, after a little space, follows 
another ; and then, at a short interval, another. 
As soon as the first man finds water, almost 
before he stoops down to drink, he shouts aloud, 
‘““Come!’’ The next one, hearing the voice, 
repeats the word, ‘‘Come!’”’ while the nearest 
again takes up the cry, “Come!” until the 
whole wilderness echoes with the word 
“Come!” So too the Spirit and the bride say 
first of all, ‘‘Come!’’ Then let him that hear- 
eth say, ‘‘Come!’’ and whosoever is athirst 
let him come and take of the water of life 
freely. 

Gift of the Holy Spirit. There is a very effec- 
tive scene pictured by Chnst in which God 
promises the Holy Spirit to evervone who asks 
for Him. He enlists on His side the dearest 
and most tender of human associations. He 
sets before your eyes the home of your child- 
hood, and allits hallowed associations connected 
with father and mother, brother and sister, 
some of whom are long ago gathered to their 
rest. He raises them, as it were, from the 
grave to make his appeal the stronger. There 
is in the picture of the past your once happy 
home, your childish games, your mother, 
with her eye watching your every movement 
with such tender love as a mother only has. 
You hear a step coming to the door ; it is your 
father’s step ; he is coming home ; you run to 
meet him; you cluster round him ; you chmb 
upon his knee. The supper is spread ; you are 
hungry, and ask for bread which is before you 
on the table. Does he say, “‘ No’’ ? Does he 
give youa stone ? Does he thrust you harshly 
away ? Oh, no, no! He is even more willing 
to give than you to receive; he gives you all that 
you need and more. His deepest joy is to give 
you joy and to rejoice with you. And will 
you not be moved by this affecting picture of 
the past to think of your heavenly Father 
with confidence and love? Will you not, as 
His child, run to Him in confidence, and ask 
Him for all you need ? Will you not believe 


what His own words have promised, ‘If ve 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him?” (The late Canon Morse.) 

Christ’s Love Rejected. I know a mother who 
has an idiot child. For it she gave up all 
society, almost everything, and gave her whole 
life toit. ‘‘ And now,”’ said she, “‘ for fourteen 
vears I have tended it, and loved it, and it 
does noteven knowme. Oh! itis breaking my 
heart !’’ Oh! how the dear Lord might say 
this of thousands of professing Christians. 
Jesus comes to one and another, asking if there 
is not a place for Him in the heart, and again and 
again He has to say those heart-breaking 
words, ‘‘ Ye will not come unto Me that ye 
might have life.” 


MARCH 12TH.—The Slavery of Sia. 
Passage for reading—S?. ¥ An wvitt. 31 —40. 


Points. 1. The tyranny of sin. 
2. The victory of grace. 
3. The Fatherhood of God. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. The Sinner a Slave. Sin 
lords it over a man and is a tyrant to him. 
Little by httle it creeps over him tillit benumbs 
his powers, binds him, and holds him fast in 
chains. Take aninstance of aman given to ex- 
cess in strong drink. Year after year he has 
vielded to the growing demandsof intemperance. 
That intoxicant, once his servant, has become 
his master. In hiscalmer moments,as he realises 
his broken constitution or his beggared family, 
he feels the misery and sees the folly ot his sin. 
He resolves to give it up. Never, never again 
will he go near the place where he has so 
miserably yiclded. The next day comes; the 
temptation presents itself. He gives way as 
he ever does; he says he could not heip it. 
Is he then his own master, or is he the slave 
of sin ? 

The Victory of Grace. Grace means mercy to 
the sinner who confesses his sin and asks for 
pardon. He then comes under the _ blessed 
rule of Jesus, Who gives him the Holy Spirit 
to help him against hisenemy. He is then not, 
indeed, free from all sin, but free from the 
bondage of sin. Sin has no longer dominion 
over him, because he can do all things, even 
to the conquering of his besetting sin, through 
Christ, Who by His Spirit strengthens him. 

The Fatherhood of God. I have been told 
of a good man, among whose experiences, of 
which he kept a record, this among other things 
was found after his death, that at such a time 
in private prayer, his heart in the beginning of 
his prayers was much enlarged in giving to 
God those titles which are awful and tremend- 
ous, in calling Him the great, the mighty, and 
the terrible God ; but, going on thus, he checked 
himself with the thought, ‘‘ And why not also 
my Father?” (Matthew Henry.) 


[Pleasant Talks with Young People. 


“s ~ — 


By the Rev. T. Cruddas Porteus, B.A. 


boys and girls are fond of 
what they call “ making 
pretend.”’ There is a pic- 
ture called ‘‘Old Heads 
on Young Shoulders.” It 
shows two children who 
are dressed up to imitate 
grandfather and _— grand- 
mother. The little girl is 
wearing a white frilled cap 
and spectacles; the boy 
has an old man’s hat upon 
his head. Now there are numbers of young 
people who like to play at the game of 
*“ make-believe.’”” One drags a walking stick 
up and down the hall, and fancies it a 
noble horse. One struts about with a 
wooden sword and paper helmet, and thinks 
himself a gallant soldier. Another likes to 
dress up as King or Queen. Most of the 
toys that boys and girls play with are de- 
vised to help them to ‘‘ make pretend.’’ The 
little folks pile up their wooden blocks, and 
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fancy that they are builders. They sail their 
tiny vessels on the pond as proudly as if they 
were Captains of a liner. They make their 
toy engine run to and fro, and feel that it is as 
important as the London express. Such games, 
too, as shopkeeping and school-teaching are 
played in imitation of grown-up folks. One 
of the greatest pleasures that boys and girls 
have is the pleasure of ‘“‘ making pretend.’ 
Now there is nothing at all wrong in this 
kind of pretence. Nobody is harmed by it and 
nobody deceived, for everybody understands 
that it is only a game. But there are ways 
of ‘‘ making pretend ” that are dangerous and 
wrong. When Jesus lived upon earth there 
were men who were great pretenders. They 
pretended to pray, they uttered long petitions 
in public; but they were not eager that God 
should hear them, they only wanted to be 
seen of men. They pretended to be generous, 
they gave money to the poor; yet not because 
they were really good-hearted. They wished 
people to say, ‘“‘ How liberal he is!’’ Now 
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Christ said, ‘‘ That is all wrong ; you must not 
only appear to be good, you must be good.” 
And He said to His disciples, ‘‘ Don’t be like 
those pretenders. Be not as the hypocrites 
are!’’ 

What a significant word is the word ‘ hypo- 
crite’! It means an actor, and here it means 
one who acts a part so as to dupe and deceive 
others. We often see on advertisements the 
warning, “‘ Beware of imitations!’’ For the 
world is full of counterfeits ; everything good 
‘ and precious is imitated. There is bad money 
as well as true money. A mixture of other 
metals is used to imitate gold. Jewellers’ paste 
is made to look like real gems. But worse by 
far than false coin or false diamonds are false 
men, people who appear to be what they are 
not. Listen, then, to the words of Jesus 
when He says, Don’t pretend; don’t play a 
part so as to deceive and cheat others; be 
true. be real. 

Remember, .it is dangerous to act the genius. 
Some are very fond of boasting about what they 
know and what they can do; but when put to 
the test the boaster is often found wanting. An 
old fable tells of a donkey who, to frighten the 
other animals, dressed himself in a lion’s skin. 
At first they were all afraid and ran -away ; 
but when, proud of his success, he tried to 
imitate the terrific roar of the king of the forest, 
he failed so miserably that the beasts saw 
through the deception, and returned to punish 
him for his deceit. So people who pretend to 
be something superior to what they are, who 
boast of their wisdom, or ability, or bravery, 
are sure to overstep the mark and come to 
grief. 

It is wrong also to act the sufferer. This kind 
of “ making pretend’ is sometimes called 
‘“ playing the old soldier.’” When a war comes 
to an end, there are always some bad men who 
pretend they have been at the front, fighting 
for King and country. Sometimes they tie 
up one arm so that it looks as if it were lost, 
and tell you it was shot through in some great 
battle; and they go about begging, asking 
people to have pity on those who have suffered 
inthe war. That is why we call pretended sick- 
ness “playing the old soldier.’”’ It is very 
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mean to seek to gain sympathy by acting the 
invalid. Let us not magnify our little troubles, 
and murmur a great deal about our tiny crosses,. 
but be patient and sincere. 

Then it is a very talse thing to act the tnnocent. 
When we are really to blame, let us frankly 
confess our faults. Many boys and girls are 
apt to put the blame of their misdeeds upon 
somebody else, or upon a certain strange person 
called ‘‘ Nobody.’”’ ‘‘ I didn’t doit,’’ said Aaron, 
the brother of Moses, when called to account 
for his sin in making the golden calf; “ the 
people tempted me: it is their fault.’’ Excuse- 
making of this kind 1s very sinful in God’s sight. 
How much better it is to own up. _ It is more 
honest, and it is the only nght way. Those who 
act the innocent can never please Christ, and 
only those who confess can be forgiven. 

There are many stfong reasons why we should 
not make pretend so as to deceive others. 
Deceit has a bad effect upon character; it 
becomes an evil habit. And sooner or later the 
false heart is found out, and people dislike and 
forsake the person who is not what he seems. 
A Jewish legend says that when the Queen of 


_Sheba came to see Solomon she brought two 


wreaths—one of artificial and one of garden 
flowers ; and, standing some distance from 
the throne, challenged him to tell which flowers 
were made and which flowers had been grown. 
For a time the wise King was puzzled, and the 
court was silent. At length Solomon noticed 
some bees at one of the windows, and he com- 
manded it to be opened. In rushed the bees 
and fastened on the real flowers ; they would 
have nothing to do with the others. So Solo- 
mon solved the problem. 

Now, like the bees, we turn to what is true. 
People do not like pretenders ; they shun the 
false-hearted and deceptive. Besides, if no- 
body on earth finds out our sinful pretence, 
God sees and knows. He is grieved with the 
boy or girl of insincere spirit and untruthful 
lips, and He will surely punish all sin. If you 
would be happy in your own heart, if you 
would be liked by others, and, above all, if 
you would please God, you must obey the 
words of Jesus: ‘‘ Thou shalt not be as the hypo- 
crites are.”’ 
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A Story for the Little Ones. 


HAT a funny little kid!” 
said Richard Weaver ; 
‘he looks as if he 
knows us.” 

Humphrey Caldicott 
swung round, and 
greeted a small boy 
who stood on the op- 

posite pavement, saying ‘‘Hullo!”’ till he 

gained a response. 

‘‘A friend of yours, is he ?”’ said Richard. 
*“ Who is he ?”’ 

“IT haven't the least idea,’’ Humphrey 
answered, ‘“‘except that he is called Tam and 
lives here somewhere.”’ 

The houses in Grove Walk were small, and 
for the most part dirty. In many places 
broken windows had been stuffed up with rags 
or paper. The tiny bits of ground in front of 
the houses looked wretched, though here and 
there gallant attempts had been ‘made to make 
things grow and have a piece of garden. 

“‘T can’t think why you come this way,’’ 
Richard said distastefully. 

‘* It’s nearer, and, besides, I meet my friend.”’ 

Humphrey said it lightly enough, yet the 
small boy’s greeting was a real pleasure to 
him. He had a lonely, rather intense nature ; 
expected great things of people, and was much 
cast down when disappointed. Small Tam’s 
queer, grimy little face and entire friendliness 
were a real pleasure to him. 


‘‘How much?” asked Richard. ‘ What 
do you give him ?”’ 
““ T’ve never given him anything. I believe 


he would give things to me,’’ Humphrey said 
indignantly. 

As days went on Tam’s friendliness grew 
more pronounced. He would scize Hum- 
phrey’s stick or umbrella and carry it to the 
end of the street, looking joyful, but not talking 
much. 


“Who takes care of you ?”? Humphrey 
asked him one day. 

‘“‘ Nobody don’t ; I takes care of myself,” 
Tam answered. 

“But somebody must get you things to eat 
and wear,’’ Humphrey said, thinking that the 
second item was not a great consideration. 

‘“‘Oh, Gran does that,’’ Tam said. 

‘“‘Haven’t you a father and mother ?”’ 
Humphrey asked. 

‘‘ Never had no mother,’ Tam told him. 
‘‘ Dad, he’s doing his bit ’cause he pinched a 
lady’s hankercher.”’ 

Humphrey surmised that Tam’s parent’s 
depredations had not been only with regard 
to ladies’ ‘‘hankerchers’’’; he felt sorry for 
the child, who did not seem to think the 
admission need cause him any shame. 

“TIT ain’t going to pinch fings,’’ Tam an- 
nounced ; ‘it’s best to be honest.’’ 

‘‘ That’s right,’’ agreed Humphrey heartily, 
‘and when you are big enough I will see if I 
can find you a nice place.”’ 

‘’Long with you ?”’ inquired Tam. 

‘“ Perhaps,’’ said Humphrey ; “ you get on 
well with your lessons, and that will help you 
to be ready.”’ 

‘‘ Aye,’ said Tam, but without enthusiasm. 
‘“‘T know what I’d like to be.’’ 

““What’s that ?”’ 

‘“Helping the hot tater man. It warms 
your hands lovely, and with butter and 
pepper—my!’’ He smacked his lips at the 
recollection. 

The winter set in very cold that year, and 
Humphrey in his warm overcoat felt almost 
ashamed of his little companion; yet from 
what he heard it would be of little use to buy 
Tam clothes. The poor little blue toes peeped 
from gaping holes in the boots, and the boy’s 
face looked thin and pinched. Something 
must be done, and one evening Humphrey 
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wwent down Grove Walk on purpose to find 
Tam. 

The little fellow had crouched into an angle 
of the wall, nursing his cold fingers, and looking 
forlorn enough, but his face brightened when 
he saw his friend. 

‘* Hullo!” he said. . 

‘““Hullo!’’ responded Humphrey. ‘‘ Come 
with me.” 

He led the way to the corner where the baked 
potato man was doing a good trade. Here 
Humphrey supplied Tam with one of the largest 
specimens, and in his hearing arranged that he 
was to have one every night. 

‘* And I don't care if the kid stops to warm 
hisself a bit,’’ said the man; “ that is to say, 
when I ain’t extry busy, and you’ll answer for 
it he don’t lay his hands on nought.” 

‘“‘T never pinched nuffin,” protcsted Tam. 
**T ain’t never going to pinch nuffin neither— 
‘tain't honest.” 

‘* You won’t forget to go every evening, will 
you ?’’ Humphrey asked. 

Tam grinned, and slid a dirty little paw into 
his gloved one. ‘‘ Some day I'll do something 
for you,” he said. 

‘*So you shall,’” Humphrey said heartily. 

Humphrey was alone in the world, for beyond 
cousins who took little interest in him he had 
no relations. He did not make friends very 
easily, and as time passed he was likely to 
grow morbid and eccentric. More and more 
he went back in thought to the days when he 
had had a happy home, of which he had been 
the centre. Then his parents were killed ina 
railway accident, and it seemed as 1f all hght 
and spring had gone out of his life. To out- 
ward eyes he soon recovered from the great 
shock, but all vigour had gone from him. A 
good situation in London was offered him, and 
he did his duty, but in a listless, perfunctory 
way and took no intcrest in it. 

‘‘I am disappointed in young Caldicott,”’ 
the junior partner said one day to Mr. Crake, 
the senior; ‘‘ he takes no interest in his work, 
and it makes it impossible to advance him.” 

‘Poor young fellow!’’ said Mr. Crake. ‘It 
would be better altogether if he could rouse 
himself a little. I think he looks very ill, but 
he assures me there is nothing the matter.’’ 

‘* A course of football and cricket would do 
him all the good in the world,” said the junior 
partner, rather impatiently. 

‘* Sometimes I think his heart has gone near 
breaking,” said Mr. Crake; then, seeing the 
surprisc on his partner’s face, he went on, 
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“Yes, really I mean it. My heart aches for 
the lad; yet one cannot seem to get near 
enough to comfort him. Ah, well, there are 
many puzzles in this world !”’ 

““Now who would have thought old Crake 
so soft-hearted ?”’ thought the junior partner ; 
“but there, very likely he is mistaken. Any- 
how, I never gave him credit for being senti- 
mental.” 

Next morning Humphrey Caldicott was not 
at the office, and in the course of the morning 
a note came from the landlady saying he was 
very ill. 

““T wish I could go and see him, but 
there’s that meeting to-night at Bradford,” 
said Mr. Crake. ‘‘ Could you manage to go 
to him, do you think, Graham ?” . 

The junior partner, rather to his own sur- 
prise, said he would go early that afternoon. 
Very likely the landlady was exaggerating some 
small ailment, but as Humphrey was alone 
in the world it would only be kind to go and 
inquire after him. 

But when Mr. Graham saw Humphrey he 
knew that he was very ill indeed. He was in 
great pain, and only partly conscious ; and 
the doctor said it was a severe case of rheumatic 
fever, aggravated by other symptoms. He hap- 
pened to be there when Mr. Graham called, 
and spoke very scriously of his patient’s con- 
dition. 

‘“A hospital is by far the best place for 
him,” he told Mr. Graham. ‘I can make all 
arrangements for him to go, if you Itke. He 
will need most careful nursing. Shall we 
speak to him about it, and see if he under- 
stands ?”’ 

Humphrey answered them clearly. He 
seemed to take little intcrest in his own con- 
dition. He knew that he could not be nursed 
where he was, and was quite willing to go to 
the hospital. 

“Anything we can do for you we will, my 
dear fellow,” Mr. Graham said, touched by 
Humphrey’s loneliness, ‘‘ and one of us will 
come and see you whenever we can.” 

“Thank you,” said Humphrey, relapsing into 
his usual state of semi-consciousness. 

At the hospital there was much doubt as 
to saving Humphrey’s life, but in a fortnight 
the fever and its complications had given way 
to treatment, and nurses and doctors congratu- 
lated themselves that they would save the life 
for which they had fought. 

But time went on. One weck gave place to 
another, old patients left the hospital, and new 
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ones took their places; but Humphrey re- 
mained in much the same condition. 

‘“ He will slip through our fingers, after all,” 
said the house surgcon to Mr. Crake; ‘he 
doesn’t seem to care to get well, and the taking 
an intcrest in life would give ‘him the best 
chance now. Isn’t there anything that can 
rouse him ?”’ 

‘Nothing that I know of,” said Mr. Crake 
sadly ; ‘‘there is no one specially belonging 
to him. He is an only child, you know.” 

‘““Yes,’’ said the house surgeon, who had 
heard of the tragedy of Humphrey’s life ; 
‘but if we could rouse him now it might be for 
altogether—but I don’t sce how it is to be done.”’ 

They went back to Humphrey’s bed, and 
stood looking at him. He seemed quite un- 
conscious of their presence, and the nurse 
looked almost despairingly at the doctor. 
Perhaps there was something of professional 
pique in the thought that the life they had so 
far saved they could not hold. 

Another nurse came up—a young one, with 
a good deal of enthusiasm for her calling. She 
had something in her hand wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief, and though she was smiling she 
looked almost ready to cry. 

‘* Here is something that will be sure to cure 
him,”’ she said, and showed a hot baked potato. 

The others looked at her, and she said, ‘‘A 
little ragged boy has been every day to ask 
after Mr. Caldicott. When he heard how ill 
he was he said he knew something that would 
be sure to do him good. Poor little chap, he 
looked hungry enough to eat a dozen baked 
potatoes.” ‘ 

There was a little stirring of the bedclothes, 
the head on the pillow turned slightly, and 
Humphrey Caldicott looked at them and tried 
to say something. The doctor bent over him, 
and caught the weak words, guessing them into 
sense. He turned to the nurse eagerly: ‘‘ Go 
and see if the boy has gone ; if not, fetch him 
at once.” 

The nurse hastened off, and the others 
waited. Humphrey sank back into his old 
state, with closed eyes and deathly face. 

Then nurse came back, holding by the hand 
a small dirty boy, who pressed forward eagerly. 
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The others drew back a little, and Tam came. 
to the bed. 

He looked at his friend, almost scared ; then 
his eyes fell on the potato which nurse had put 
on the locker beside the bed. 

“You ain't gave it to him,” he said indig- 
nantly ; “it would have cured him. Why ain't 
you gave it to him ?” 

‘““ Please,’’ said a voice from the bed. A 
helpless hand tried to reach out, and Tam him- 
self put into it the potato which was fast 
growing cold. The weak fingers closed round 
it, and Humphrey looked at Tam with a smile 
of recognition. 

‘Yes, it will do me good,’”’ he whispered. 
“ Thank you, Tam.” 

The nurse was ready with a restorative, and 
then Humphrey moved his hand towards Tan, 
who put his dirty little paw into it and smiled 
broadly. 

‘Take care of him,’ said Humphrey. 

‘‘That we will, my lad ; don’t you worry,” 
said Mr. Crake heartily, “and we will go 
now.” 

“Let him come again,’’ Humphrey said 
slowly. A great drowsiness was creeping over 
him, but there was a less deathlike look on his 
face. 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ Mr. Crake said; then he 
moved away with his hand on Tam’s shoulder. 
The doctor walked with them, but no one spoke 
till they were out of the ward. 

‘It done him good,”’ said Tam exultantly. 

‘Ah, more good than all the doctors,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘ Well, you be here to-morrow, 
sonny, and you shall see your friend again.” 
He put sixpence into Tam’s hand, and the 
boy ran off. 

‘We must look*® after them both,” said 
Mr. Crake, wiping his eyes. ‘‘ You think he 
will do now, doctor ? ”’ 

‘Ah, he has turned the corner now, we may 
say. The baked potato supphed just what we 
wanted.’”’ The doctor’s voice was a little 
husky. He had so fought for that life, and it 
had seemed all in vain. 

And meanwhile Humphrey Caldicott had 
fallen into a refreshing, health-giving sleep, the 
baked potato at his side. K. E. V. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A DISTINGUISHED ABSTAINER. 


SHORT while back the daily news- 
papers had a paragraph respecting 
ee the golden wedding of the Rev. 
Robert Harley, M.A., a well-known 
Nonconformist minister, now living in retire- 
ment at Forest Hill. It is more than forty 
years since his brilliant studies in mathe- 
matics were recognised by his election to a 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, the most 
coveted distinction in the world of science, 
and the fame of his original researches in the 
abstruse intricacies. of 
mathematics has_ carried 
his name to the most 
distant parts of the world. 
The story of his remark- 
able career may be briefly 
summarised as follows: 
He was born at Liver- 
pool on January 23rd, 1828, 
and is the third son of the 
late Rev. Robert Harley, a 
minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion. We 
are assured that as a child 
he showed no aptitude for 
figures, and that it was 
not ‘‘ until he had passed 
his fourteenth year that 
he succeeded in mastering 
the multiplication table.” 
He then suddenly de- 
veloped a taste for mathe- 
matics, the science in which 
he was to achieve such 
renown. As a youth of 
eighteen, he answered a 
question relating to the 
general quintic equation which had _ been 
proposed in the Lady’s and _ Gentlemen’s 
Diary by the late Sir James Cockle, M.A., 
F.R.S., late Chief Justice of Queensland ; 
through this answer young Harley was 
brought into communication with Cockle, and 
a firm friendship resulted. They worked to- 
gether for many years, and their names are 
‘inseparably linked in the story of algebraic 
investigation. At twenty-three Mr. Harley 
became a student at Airedale College, Brad- 
ford, and three years later he was ordained 
minister of the Congregational Church at Brig- 
house. He laboured in this sphere for fourteen 
years, during which period a church (seating 
eleven hundred persons) and a comfortable 
manse were erected. Meanwhile, in the frag- 
ments of time at his disposal, he diligently pur- 
sued his mathematical investigations, and in 
1863 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, his candidature being supported by 
Cayley. Spottiswoode, Sylvester, and others. 
During the last four years of his life at 
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Brighouse he occupied the chairs of Mathe- 
matics and Logic at Airedale College, and 
became accustomed to the title of Professor, 
a designation which Tyndall always affection- 
ately gave him, even after he had resigned these 
appointments. 

In 1868 we find Professor Harley, settled 
at Leicester, as minister of the oldest Congre- 
gational Church in the town. Here he speedily 
became identified with the public life of the 
Midlands, and was president of the _ local 
Literary and Philosophical Society, honorary 
curator of the Museum, an 
active member of the Free 
Library Committee, and 
a member of the School 
Board. 

In 1872 he became vice- 
master of the great Non- 
conformist public school 
at Mill Hill, and had a 
large boarding house in 
connection with the school. 
He put up an iron hall 
for the use of the villagers, 
and in the winter months 
got many of his literary 
and scientific friends to 
deliver popular lectures. 

In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed principal of Hud- 
dersfield College, and in 
1868 he removed to Ox- 
ford, to become minister 
of the leading Congrega- 
tional Church in the city. 
The University conferred 
upon him the degree of 
M.A. honorts causa, and 
he was one of the founders of the Oxford 
Mathematical Society. 

In 1890 he resigned this charge, and went 
for a trip to New South Wales and Queensland, 
preaching and lecturing in the colonies to 
delighted audiences. After his return home 
he once more took up ministerial work, this 
time at Halifax ; but in 1895 he finally retired 
from pastoral life, only, however, to settle 
down to his beloved studies with increased 
ardour, and to hold himself at the disposal of 
his numerous friends as an energetic helper of 
the many ‘“‘ good causes ”’ to which his life has 
been devoted. 

Of these ‘‘causes,’’ first and foremost a 
place has to be given to the Temperance move- 
ment, and it is this side of the gifted worker’s 
brilliant career which has most interest for 
our readers. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC WORKER. 


Mr. Harley’s total abstinence is of almost 
lifelong duration. A short while back, at a 
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meeting at Kilburn, over which the Dean of 
Hereford presided, Mr. Harley gave some 
deeply interesting reminiscences, from which 
we glean the following particulars. 

In 1837, when a boy of nine, he at- 
tended a Temperance testimony meeting at 
Camelford. There were no Band of Hope 
meetings in those days, and so young and old 
alike met in the adult Temperance gathering 
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Robert Harley went forward and signed the 
total abstinence pledge. He was the first 
of his family to sign. Soon after his father 
signed, then his three sisters, and last of all 
his mother ; and not one of the six ever gave 
up their teetotalism. During the whole of 
his experience as a householder Mr. Harley 
has never permitted any alcoholic liquors in 
his home, except for medicinal purposes. His 
first public ‘‘speech’’ was made as a lad in 
Redditch, and was at a Temperance meeting. 
His father was his chairman, and it deserves 
to be recalled that his father’s labours for the 
cause in Kedditch were honoured in 1841 by 
the presentation of a silver medal, which Mr. 
Harley keeps as a treasured heirloom to-day. 


ANOTHER TEMPERANCE BAZAAR. 


A short while ago we called attention to a 
Temperance bazaar which is to be held in 
Ireland, and we wish now to give prominence 
to a similar effort which is occupying the minds 
of our Scottish friends. <A great bazaar will 
take place in St. Andrew’s Halls, Glasgow, 
on October 26th, 27th, and 28th. The whole 
Strength of the Scottish Christian Union, 
which works with the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, is being concentrated on 
the effort. The honoured and veteran president 
of the Scottish Christian Union, Mrs. Blaikie, 
has taken the keenest interest in the project ; 
and Mrs. Gourlay, the president of the Glasgow 
District Union, is the moving spirit of the 
bazaar. There are eleven district unions in 
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Scotland, and it is hoped by the bazaar ta 
raise a sufficient sum to greatly extend the 
work in its many and varied departments, 
such as prison-gate missions, Temperance 
teaching in day and Sunday schools, opposition 
in the licensing courts, the provision of Temper- 
ance beverages at cattle shows and _ fairs, 
the circulation of Temperance literature, the 
sending out of trained lecturers and speakers, 
etc. Fuller information will be gladly sent to 
those interested on application to Mrs. Gourlay, 
Linden Lodge, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


A MEDICAL WORKER. 


The growing circle of distinguished medical 
men whose accomplished advocacy of Temper- 
ance principles has been of such great service 
in recent years has no more enthusiastic 
member than Dr. Thomas A. Rushbrooke, 
M.A. Cantab., so well known in North London. 
Amid his many professional engagements he 
makes time to take a full share of public work, 
and is a very active member of the Hackney 
Borough Council. He has been a total abstainer 
for many years, and is always ready to do 
anything to help forward any branch of 
Temperance effort. He is a powerful and 
persuasive speaker, and at the last annual 
meeting of the Hackney Band of Hope Union 
completely captivated the large audience by 
his eloquent appeal for personal total] abstin- 
ence, based upon his experience as a medical 
man, and supported by an earnest plea for the 
recognition of Temperance work in its Christian 
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aspect. It was felt at the time that this one 
speech would have far-reaching results, and sub- 
sequent information confirms that view. With 
such advocates to the fore as Dr. Rushbrooke 
the outlook for this year’s campaign is of a 
distinctly hopeful and encouraging character. 
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“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


WHICH GIRL OR BOY WILL TAKE ONE OF THESE BOXES FOR OUR FUND? 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


[The object of the Children’s Section of THE Quiver 
Mission Kaats is to found ten new row-boats ata cost of £25 
each. These boats are to assist the larger Mission Boats 
founded by the “ grown-up readers” of THE Quiver; for 
very often a small boat can make its way through the masses 
of shipping in port, and bring the seamen books and cheering 
words, when larger boats cannot penetrate. So far four boats 
have been given—one by the proprietors of THE QUIVER 
(this is called Quiver No. 7), another by a lady in memory 
of her little daughter (this is called the Afi/dred), and two 
more are announced this month. We are now working for 
the fifth boat.] 

Y DEAR READERS, 

I have much news for you this 
month Once again two of the 
“grown-up ” readers of THE QUIVER 

Mission Boat section of the paper have offered 
to present a row-boat cach. So your little 
fleet grows apace. It now numbers four of 
the ten you are anxious to provide. I only 
hope that you will all work your hardest 
In order to provide one of your ‘‘ very own,” 
for so far you have not collected {25 amongst 
you—the sum necdful for a boat. It would be 
such a satisfaction to you to feel that no one 
had: helped you to endow that boat, that every 
penny it cost had been gained by self-denial 
and work for others. 

Now for more particulars of the two new 
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row-boats: but I am unable to tell you much, 
for both kind givers do not wish their names to 
appear. Of the one I can tell you nothing, 
save that it is from ‘‘ A Wellwisher,’’ and is 
to be stationed at Southampton, but I can 
quote from a letter relating to the other. It 
runs: 


“IT enclose cheque for £25 for a row-boat in memory of a 
dear friend. Will you kindly remember that it is an anony- 
mous gift? Thanks for the list of ports. I should like it 
placed at the Port of London.” 


I like to think of that little boat of 
ours winging its way through the crowded 
Port of London, bringing, as the dove to the 
ark, a message that the storm and the flood 
are Over, and safe in port after ‘‘ stormie seas ”’ 
the sailor can pause awhile to hear words of 
comfort, and take fresh heart to begin once 
more the battle of life. 

You have every advantage, every in- 
ducement, to be God-fearing, God-loving ; . 
try, therefore, to bring the aids to a holy life 
to those who are exposed to much peril and 
temptation. 


“Only by Thy power and love 
Fit us for the port above ; 
Still the deadly storm within, 
Gusts of passion, waves of sin.” 
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Thus the sailor prays. It is for you to assist 
him to his desire ; and you have an easy means 
presented in these pages to-day. Do you see 
the little boy and girl with the pretty collect- 
ing boxes ? There are plenty to be had for the 
asking. Who will volunteer to take one? 
Friends and relations are often willing to drop 
a few pence, or even a silver coin in a box, 
when children ask and plead for a good cause. 
If any boy or girl is willing to assist in this way, 
let him apply to the Editor of THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C.* 

And now, before I close, I will just quote 
one very nice letter, which will show you an 
original way of helping :— 


Deak AUNT GRACE,—I told the Editor, when I wrote 
and sent §s. 6d. to THE Quiver, that 1 would endeavour to 
collect some more money from my friends. I have now the 
pleasure of sending you 5s. more, 2s. of which I collected 
myself by cleaning my father’s bicycle at the charge of 3d. 
per week. And now I even hope to raise a little more in aid 
of this society.—Believe me to be your interested friend, 
Cyrit H. MANLEY (123), Oxford. 


This was a beautifully written letter, and I 
am very grateful to Cyril for his kind help. I 
hope he will find many imitators. 
Now, good-bye, dear readers ; please work 
with a will in your labours of love. 
Your affectionate 
AUNT GRACE. 


* As the boxes are of some value in themselves, we do 
not propose to send them out gid fp on receipt of a letter of 
application, with a promise to collect at least five ew 

or the Fund within three months of the receipt of the 
box. This letter must be countersigned by a minister of 
religion, «ho will express his willingness that the box 
Shall be d in his presence when the collection ts 
complete, and who shall at the time of opening testify that 
the label was then unbroken. 
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OUR PRIZES. 


No individual collector in the adult section 
had qualified, by the sending in of at least 
£50 to our fund before December 21st, for the 
prize model of the launch which we offered 
when the first collecting lists were issued in 
May, 1904. And in the children’s section the 
donors of the three largest amounts up to 
December 21st were none of them children, 
and were therefore ineligible for the prizes 
offered in that section. We therefore extend 
the date in both sections to June 30, 1905, 
and repeat our offer of the following prizes. 
In the adult section, a model of the Mission 
Launch to the collector or donor of the largest 
amount, being not less than £50, before June 
30th, 1905. In the children’s section, three 
models of the row-boats to the collectors 1.nder 
fifteen years of age who send in the three 
highest amounts, being not less than £2, before 
the last day of June. The amounts ma; be 
collected either by cards or by boat-boxes. 


‘A FIRST-CLASS MAN AGAIN.”’ 
How :‘Jack Got Hold of the Heim. 


LUMBERING gait ; a plain, snub-nosed, 
yet open countenance ; a free manner ; 
and a careless, erratic, happy-go-lucky 
nature that slung through life, taking 

things as they came, in the most buoyant and 
haphazard way—such was Jack. 

Very popular amongst certain of his com- 
panions, very light-hearted, very thoughtless 
of others, very sprightly when there was any- 
thing to be done, he was known in the fo’c’sle 
as ‘‘ Monkey.’’ The sobriquet was considered 
to be an inspiration, inasmuch as it included 
a threcfold allusion to his cast of countenance, 
to his agility in running up the rigging, and 
to his general irresponsibility of character. 

Jack was utterly selfish—more from thought- 
lessness than ingrained badness of nature— 
but that was not his worst fault. He was the 
first to enter a quarrel, the last to pay any 
regard to truth; but these were not his worst 
sins. He had a curse upon him—the black 
curse of drink—and that was the vice which 
was fast ruining him, body and soul, for out of 
it sprang most of his other vices. It was when 
he was under the influence of drink that he 
was quarrelsome ; through drink that the need 
so often arose to screen himself by means of 
the ready lie ; through drink that his conscience 
had become dulled and his moral fibre slackened. 
Truly, it isa many-headed monster, this demon 
of intemperance ! 

And yet Jack had had a Christian up- 
bringing. In a cottage in a by-street, in a 
northern town, there was an invalid, white- 
haired, fragile little widow whose prayers went 
up to God daily for him. She had been a 
loving mother to him, but from his boyhood he 
had proved a wayward and ungrateful son. 
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At the age of fifteen he had run away to sea. 
At seventeen he had come back destitute, to 
be received with open arms. At eighteen he 
had gone away again, and since then—he was 
now twenty-tour—he had never been home. 
In the meantime, his mother’s health had 
broken down. The long struggle with poverty 
and worry had ended in her utter defeat. She 
turned her tace to the wall, and praved that 
God would take her. What was there left tor 
this lonely, aged woman to make life worth 
living 2? She would have starved, then, had 
not pitying acquaintances secured her such 
little home-work as she could do, for she was 
too proud to accept either charity or parish 
relief. 

Jack went careering on his way, apparentlv 
never giving a thought to the faithful old soul 
who prayed night and morning that his heart 
might be turned, that God would give him 
back to her. In every port at which he was 
paid off he spent his substance in notous living, 
like the prodigal of old. When the last farthing 
had gone he went to sea again, only to break 
out afresh at the next port. The crimps, the 
touts, the drinking-saloon proprictors. made 
a fine thing out of Jack. Well might the 
publicans finger their heavy gold chains as thev 
addressed him patronisingly. He was as much 
their bondsman as any negro had been of his 
master in the days of slavery—this so-called 
free and independent British sailor! Worst 
of all, Jack had become acquainted with a 
very low set at each place at which he touched 
—some of them flash criminals, all of them 
drunkards and evil-doers. Ere long there 
were palpable and ominous signs of phvsical 
deterioration in him—which is always the 
beginning of the end. His face had become 
bloated, his eyes had lost much of their keen- 
ness, his step much of its springiness, his hands 
were shaky, he found his nerve beginning to 
fail him, and finally one day his captain said 
to him, after looking at him intently: 

““Shan’t take you on this voyage, Cooper. 
You can go away.”’ 

‘* But, cap’n ”” Jack began, his eyes wide 
open with amazement. 

The captain waved him aside peremptorily. 
‘‘That will do. Dve warned you twice. You 
have been on the drink again. You are not up 
to the mark any longer. Only first-class men 
on mv ship.” 

Jack had spent every penny in wild carousal. 
But he found that those into whose pockets 
the money had gone—the smiling crimps and 
polite saloon keepers—were quite different 
men when he went to ask them for help. It 
had beonu “ Mr. Cooper this ’’ and “ Mr. Cooper 
that ‘“ as long as he had anything Ieft in his 
pocket. Now it was “ You get out!’ Jack 
learned a bitter lesson that day. He spent the 
night in a Men’s Free Shelter in one of the 
riverside streets, and knew what it was, for 
the first time for many years, to be hungry. 
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It was at this time that one oi the Mission 
chaplains got hold ot him. tt was not the 
first occasion, but Jack had never hstened 
before. The result of that straight talk was 
that he came to the Institute, and signed the 
pledge. In a dav or two he succeeded in 
getting a ship—only a coaster, it 1s true, but 
he was so hard up that he would have taken 
anything. 

Of course, Jack broke away again. It was 
onty to be expected. He had allowed the 
demon to get such a grip upon him that he 
could not shake him off. But the Mission 
clung to him with noble pertinacity. The 
message went from one chaplain to another as 
Jack set sail for different ports: ‘‘ Look after 
Jack Cooper, able seaman on such-and-such 
a ship. He is a victim of drink.’’ And the 
chaplain was there to mect him on the quay. 
Sometimes, when the terrible craving was 
strong upon him, he eluded those who would 
have been his friends. Again and again he 
signed the pledge ; again and again he broke 
it. The final lesson was needed, and Jack got 
it, in the shape of a bad attack of fever at a 
foreign port. He was for weeks in the Seamen’s 
Hospital, and there again the Mission found 
him—for they stretch their hands around the 
world. Jack recovered from that attack, 
fecling as if the earth had slipped from under- 
neath his feet. So strange is it to a strong 
man to experience weakness for the first time. 

“You've had a near touch, my triend,”’ said 
the doctor curtly. “‘ Your system 1s under- 
mined by drink. I warn you that you can’t 
stand much more. Give it up!” 

“ Ave, that I will, by God’s help,” said Jack, 
with sudden emotion. 

By God’s help! There was the right note 
for the first time in Jack’s life. What may a 
man not accomplish when from his heart he 
says, ‘‘ By God’s help!” 

It was still a hard struggle at times to keep 
straight, but in every port there were the 
devoted workers of the Mission, eager to help 
Jack and to pull him through; and at last, 
after many piteous hoverings on the brink of 
the precipice, he began to feel more his own 
master, more confident of himself. No one 
ever knew what terrible temptation he fought 
through, what periods of mingled depression 
and despair and fierce craving he had to lve 
down; but he went through the fire with 
clenched teeth, and gradually he found that 
the longer he warded off the devil the more 
he was helping himself to conquer, for the 
longer he abstained the healthier grew the 
blood in his veins, the firmer his will in resist- 
ing the companions who tempted him at every 
step. 

The first sign of Jack’s real change of heart 
was that he remembered his mother. With a 
wave of remorse, such as he had never felt 
before, he pictured in his mind the httle cottage 
in the northern town. Was she living or dead ? 
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Jack trembled at the thought, and a lump 
sprang into his throat. 

‘You have a mother living ?’’ exclaimed 
the chaplain in surprise. ‘I did not know. 
You never "’ He paused. 

“ No, sir,’ said Jack, hanging his head. “I 
was ashamed. I have neglected her for so 
long.” 

‘Go at once,’”’ said the chaplain. ‘“ Go this 
very night. You have three days yet before 
you sail again.” 

The time-table was looked up, and Jack was 
despatched by the next train. 

God had been merciful to him. He had not 
punished as He might have punished. But 
Jack’s heart smote him with unspeakable pain 
as he stood unannounced in the doorway and 
looked upon her. She was bending over her 
work, peering at it in the dim light of a gutter- 
ing candle, with her poor, short-sighted old eyes, 
The room was bare of fire, although it was a 
bitter winter's night. Her thin, wasted hands 
were trembling with cold and weakness. 

That interview is not for other eyes or ears 
than theirs. Jack was utterly unmanned as 
he knelt by her bedside, her arms tightly 
grasped around him, her gaunt cheek pressed 
against his, her hot tears falling upon his face, 
her thin fingers moving tremblingly about his 
hair. Not a word of reproach! Not even a 
hint of it in the voice! Only tears of pas- 
sionate joy and welcome. 

He ran out with a bursting heart to buy food, 
coals, delicacies. In an incredibly short time 
he was back, had the fire lt and roaring, the 
tea made, the fragrant toast buttered; for 
was not Jack a sailor and a handy man ? That 
cheerless room was transformed into a cosy 
little haven of light and warmth and happiness 
indescribable ere Jack had done with it. 

As they sat talking together, after the meal 
was over, Jack’s mother put her hand under 
the pillow and brought out the well-worn Bible 
which she always kept there. Putting it into 
his hands, she asked him to turn to the chapter 
containing the sweet story of the widow of 
Nain; ‘‘ because,” she said, “I also was a 
widow of Nain, and He has done for me what 
He did for her.’ 

He read with many catches in his voice, and 
when he came to the words, ‘“‘ the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow,” he could 
hardly go on. The mingled remorse and 
happiness in his htart, his mother’s dim eyes 
fixed upon him so eagerly, the pathetic way in 
which she touched him constantly on the arm 
to make sure that it was not all a dream, were 
almost too much for him. 

It was that night Jack found his self-respect 
again, and a few months later his happiness 
was rendered complete bv an incident that 
happened all unexpectedly. The ship was 
waiting orders in the roadstead off one of our 
largest ports. The Mission launch had come 
out to her, and the chaplain had invited the 
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crew to a special service at the Institute that 
evening. Jack was on his way thither along 
the quay, when he came face to face with his 
old captain. He would have passed with his 
finger to his cap and his eyes lowered, but the 
captain, giving him a keen glance, stopped. 

“You here, Cooper! ”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘It looks to me,” said the captain, after a 
short pause, ‘‘as if you had found your feet 
again.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, thank God,” replied Jack. 

Again the captain was silent for a moment. 

“Care to come back on my ship ? ”’ he asked 
suddenly. 

The blood surged to Jack’s face. 

“Do you mean it, sir?’ he exclaimed 
delightedly. 

The captain nodded. 

‘‘ Then I’ll jump at it, sir. I’ve never sailed 
under such a cap’n as you, sir, nor on sucha 
ship as yours, sir, an’ it ’it me pretty ’ard, sir, 
when you chucked me. An’ it’ll be an honour 
to come back to you, sir.” 

The captain made arrangements in his curt, 
business-like way, and was going on, but Jack 
lingered. He wanted to say something. 

““You—you—think me a _ fust-class man 
again, sir P*’ Jack blurted out shamefacedly. 

The captain smiled. Jack had never seen 
him smile before. ‘‘ Yes, you are a first-class 
man again,’’ he said, and with that he offered 
Jack his hand. 

Jack looked at it in amazement for a moment, 
as though he did not know what to do with it. 
Then he gripped it, wrung it furiously, and 
went lumbering on with blinded eyes. 
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WORD AND WORK _ IN 


Faith. 
(See ‘ The Quiver Home Companion,” p. 352.) 


7 O nation has anywhere existed so 
barbarous,’’ said one of those an- 
cient philosophers, whom we are 
wont to call heathen, ‘‘as not to 

have believed in some Divinity.’”’ The latter 
day atheist, sheer and blatant, we are disposed 
to ignore. Frankly, unless his atheism is for 
purposes of self-advertisement, we find it diff- 
cult to believe in him. At the same time, we 
are sadly conscious that there are many modern 
gradations of honest doubt. Might not such 
doubters consider how their belief in a Creator 
leads, logically and naturally, te the fulness of 
the Christian faith ? The origin of all energy 
is for them not a mindless machine, therefore 
He must be a Person. The vast power and 
beneficence displayed in creation compels the 
conclusion that this Person is almighty and 
good. It is reasonable to suppose that a 
personal God would reveal Himself to His 
creatures, nor is it conceivable that this revela- 
tion of the Infinite to the finite could be made 
in any other way than by the life, human and 
divine, of Jesus Christ. As .the doubter 
surveys the moral perfection, the firm kind- 
ness, the unselfish omnipotence, which shone 
from Bethlehem to Calvary, he may see man 
(as it were) stand aside, and watch God pass 
by. Our Lord iti: His own words shows how 
apprehension of a personal Creator is_ the 
stepping stone to the hope of Christendom : 
‘Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.”’ 
logic is not everything, and to His doubting 
apostle Jesus Christ proclaims the blessing on 
that htrghest form of faith which transcends 
and transfigures all our other faculties ; which 
is grounded not on vision, but on conviction— 
not on intellect, but on love. This is the faith 
which is promised to the obedient, to the 
humble-minded, to the pure in heart, to those 
who can Say: 


«As touch the buds the blessed rain, 
But rain and rainbow never see, 
So touch I Thee in bliss or pain, 
Thy far, vast rainbow hid trom me!” 


But | 


THE MASTER’S NAME. 


“What She Could.” 


A BEAUTIFUL Story has been told of a country 
servant girl at a German missionary festival. 
In old days it was considered the grand ideal 
of a holiday, in pious rural districts, to walk 
miles for the privilege of listening to a mis- 
sionary from some foreign part, or, if that 
treat was not obtainable, to some home pastors, 
who would unaertake to give an account of 
the progress of the Gospel in distant lands. 
A poor farm maiden, who dia not earn more 
than her keep, had a delightful ‘‘ day out” 
in the enjoyment of the services, and of tho 
address, which was probably, according to 
custom, of portentous length. When the col- 
lection was taken she enthusiastically placed 
her whole day’s wages in the plate. But this 
liberality meant no food, of even the cheapest 
and commonest kind, for twenty-four hours ; 
and when the rapture and excitement were 
over the girl found herself literally too weak 
and exhausted to start upon her ten miles' 
walk home. She knew that she must faint by 
the way. Ashamed and contrite, she was 
compelled to seek the pastor, ana to beg, amid 
many blushes, that one halfpenny of her 
offertory might be returned to her, wherewith 
she could purchase a morsel of bread to give 
her strength for her journey. She hoped, she 
said, that her request was not robbing the 
Lord, for she had meant to give Him all. The 
simple sequel of the incident is sufficiently 
obvious to anybody who knows the kindness 
of the average human (not 'to say German 
pastoral) heart. The petitioner received not 
her halfpenny, but a comfortable and sub- 
stantial meal. It is the moral that is the more 
important. The tale we have told was of the 
last century. Clergymen and ministers would 
be thankful if they could nowadays more 
often see among their own people such a 
devotion to the sacred cause of missions as 
was displayed by this peasant maid of Ger- 
many. A conventional contribution to bag 
or box, so as ‘‘ not to look mean,”’ or unlike 
one’s companions—this is common enough ; 
but there is a rarer modern disposition to make 
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any real sacrifice, even to the extent of a 
packet of chocolate creams, or a new ribbon. 


A Relic of Darkest England. 


THIS crusading alms chest, which had once 
three locks, but which 1s otherwise in capital 
preservation, and the wooden hinges of which 
prove its antiquity, may be seen in Heckfield 
Church, Hampshire, and is believed to be the 
only remaining box of its kind. It is 3 feet 
long, 16 inches broad, and 21 imches deep. 
There is an opening in the lid through which 
money was dropped by the faithful towards 
the expenses of those poorer knights who should 
obey the summons of Pope Innocent III. to 
set out upon the fourth crusade. By the time, 
almost exactly seven centuries ago, when such 
chests were placed by the Pope's orders in 
many parish churches, the romantic movement 
of the Crusades had lost whatever elements of 
unselfishness, nobility, and idealism it had 
originally possessed. Innocent’s ambition and 
desire for ecclesiastical aggrandisement seized 
upon the popular idea of a crusade to consolidate 
his power in the East, and the poor knights 
whom this chest may have helped to furnish 
forth, never even got as far as Palestine, but 
probably did their share in founding for the 
Pope the empire of Constantinople. Any 
change to foreign service, however, must have 
been a happy relief from the black reign of 
John in England, with its corrupted court and 
oppressed country. Had Heckfield’s ancient 
chest been fashioned two centuries earlier, its 
alms might then have gone towards the mitiga- 
tion by real Crusaders of the horrible cruelties 
wrought on Christians by the Turks, and to- 
wards the heroic, if in some wavs mistaken, 
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etforts to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
graspof the Infidel. Itis too fatally easy, in our 
practical age, to ridicule mere holy enthusiasm. 
The white bones of the Crusader, bleaching 
beneath the walls of Ascalon, may seem a 
poor and paltry sacrifice to the City magnate, 
who pulls in his £100 or more by a few minutes’ 
talk over the telephone ; but it is the crusading 
spirit which has made men and moved moun- 
tains. 
A Celestial’s Looking-Glass. 


Dr. Howle, Presbyterian medical missionary 
at Changpu, draws a dismal picture of the dirt 
of many of the Chinese poor, and their posi- 
tive horror of cleanliness. A Christian native 
preacher, who had been to college, brought 
home a cake of soap, stripped his baby brother, 
and washed him in the middle of the street 
one cold, windy morning. The child unfor- 
tunately fell il, and the mother attributed all 
his ailments to the deadly soap. Dr. Howie 
asked a man if he ever washed himself. ‘‘ No,” 
was the reply ; ‘“‘ but his brother, who had been 
to Singapore, had oncedoneso.”” And yet these 
unpleasant folk regard a looking-glass as one 
of their greatest treasures. They will gaze at 
their grimy and shaggy faces for any purpose 
except to become conscious of their dirt, or with 
a wholesome idea of speedily washing or shaving. 
It is to be feared that with many of us, who 
are in no sense “ Celestials,’’ the habit of 
moral self-contemplation leads not to self- 
knowledge, but to self-complacency. 


The -Gates of Dawn. 


KAVALLA is the ancient Neapolis of Acts 
Just as Naples is the 


XVI. OT. “new city” 


AN OLD CRUSADING ALMS-CHEST (“A RELIC OF DARKEST ENGLAND”), 


SHORT ARROWS. 


of imperial Rome, so Neapolis was the sea- 
port and “‘ new city ’’ of the Roman colony of 
Philippi, which lay about ten miles inland. 
Let us turn our eyes from the line of graceful 
aqueduct adjoining yonder eminence, now 
crowned with buildings, mostly modern, which 
must have been so conspicuous a beacon to 


Troas, the man of Macedonia’s call. 
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of the road by which the apostle passed from 
Neapolis to Philippi, because he had felt that 


the vision was from God when he heard, at 
How true 
the dream came we realise as we gaze back on 
that strip of sea, half a mile broad, and re- 
member that across it sailed two humble 


(Photo: Bonfils.) 


THE NEAPOLIS OF PAUL'S JOURNEY 


Storm-tossed Mediterranean sailors, and look 
at that small glimmer of blue water, which 
the picture just takes in, on the right. It is 
not because the warships of Brutus and 
Cassius, the last representatives of Rome's 
republican freedom, anchored in this roadstead 
before the battle of Philippi that the harbour 
of little Neapolis should be, to a Christian 
Imagination, so eternally memorable; but 
because across those narrow waves, through 
the missionaries Paul and Silas, came the first 
oficial message of the Gospel from Asia to 
Europe—that story of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified which has regenerated our Western 
world. We may wander out of the fairly pros- 
perous Turkish town; take our way by the shore, 
and afterwards stand beneath the plane trees, 
half a thousand years old, which shadow part 


pioneers of a spiritual victory for Europe, the 
results of which will outlast the empire of a 
hundred Cesars. 


Prayed to Death. 


IT is strange to reflect how long, especially 
in seasons of bodily weakness, a debasing 
heathen superstition will torment a soul, which 
has honestly accepted the light of the Gospel. 
A former king of one of the islands in the 
Pacific, who for years had set a noble Christian 
example to his people, and, amongst other 
useful deeds, had coached up a. missionary 
bishop for his first sermon in the native tongue, 
fell ill, though not, as it would appear, very 
seriously so; and was visited by his episcopal 
pupil. ‘‘ Your majesty will soon be about 
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again,’ said the caller cheerily. ‘‘ Not so, my 
dear friend,’’ was the depressed answer; “I 
shall die. My enemies are praying me to 
death!’’ And partly, perhaps, because the 
mind acts upon the body, die the good monarch 
assuredly did. This weird story of old time, 
which came to us only the other day from the 
son of the bishop in question, is an instance of 
how wheat and tares may grow up together in 
the converted human heart. But if the heathen 
can suppose that prayers to their malevolent 
deities may be so efficacious for evil against 
their enemies, why will not more Christians 
pray as if they believed that their prayers for 
their friends will be prevalent in the ears of a 
God of love ? 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 
THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from November 3oth, 1904, up to and 
including December 29th, 1904. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: Mrs. Goodd 
(Brierley), £1; A Farmer's Wife (Blackpool), 5s.; R.N. 
(Wimbledon Common), §s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” 4? ss.. £2, 

I 10s., {I §s., 10s. 738. Od, 38.3; Colin Ellison 
oaaaraatay £1 I8.; “Omneswood,” f1; “ God's 

enth ’ (Rotherham), rss.; L. R. (Newcastle), 3s.; E. S. 
ss. The following amounts have been sent direct: M.J.C., 
10s. 6d.; L. A., §s. 

For The Ravged School Union Christmas Dinners > 
“A Friend” (Kilburn), ros.; R. E. (Heaton Chapel), 58. ; 
Anonymous, 2s. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

37. What is known of the pool of Bethesda ? 

38. In what way was the water of the pool 
capable of curing disease ? 

39. Why did the Jews find fault with Jesus 
for healing the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda ? 

40. Where did our Lord perform the miracle 
of feeding the five thousand ? 

41. St. John mentions, ‘‘ There was much 
grass in the place.’’ What are we to under- 
stand from this ? 

42. Mention some event at which our Lord 
teaches us the duty of thrift. 

43. Quote passage where Jesus speaks of 
Himself as the source of eternal life. 

44. By what means does Jesus say He 
imparts to His people spiritual food ? 

45. What was the effect of our Lord’s teach- 
ing concerning the Bread of Life ? 

46. How did the chief priests and Pharisees 
seek to kill our Lord at the Feast of Tabernacles ? 

47. What interesting ceremony took place 
on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles? 

48. Why was the supposed birthplace of Jesus 
a hindrance to His acceptance by the Jews ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 35l. 

25. At Bethabara (or Bethany), a village in 
Judza beyond, or on the other side, of Jordan. 
(St. John 1., 28-33 ; St. Matt. 1. 1-6.) 

26. St. Andrew, St. Peter, and St. Philip, 
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who, it seems, had gone to Jerusalem for the 
Feasts, and then went to hear John the 
Baptist’s preaching. Here Jesus met them 
and returned to Cana of Galilee with them, 
and was made known to Nathaniel. (St. 
John 1. 35-49, and xxi. 2.) 

27. St. John 1. 48, 49. 

28. There being many visitors, much water 
was required for washing of hands, etc., 
(St. John ii. 6; St. Mark vii. 4.) 

29. It was a Jewish custom to appoint a 
governor or master at entertainments, who 
made all arrangements. (St. John ii. &.) 

30. That the Christian’s duty is not to con- 
demn and avoid social enjoyments, but to 
hallow and purify them. (St. John il. 1, 2, 11.) 

31. At first Nicodemus came to Jesus by 
night; afterwards he spake boldly on our 
Lord’s behalf before the chief priests and 
Pharisees ; finally he brought the sweet spices 
in which to wrap up the body of Jesus. (St. 
John iii. 1, 2; vil. 50, 513 and xix. 39, 40.) 

32. St. John i. 14. 

33. The gift of the Holy Spirit. (St. John 
iv. 10, 14, and vii. 37-39.) 

34. Mount Gerizim, on which Sanballat built 
a temple for the Samaritans. (St. John iv. 20; 
Josh. vili. 34.) 

35. Healing the son of a nobleman of the 
court of King Herod. (St. John iv. 46-5035 
St. Luke vili. 3.) 

36. St. John iv. 50. 


HYMN COMPETITION. | 


NTENDING competitors for the prize of Twenty Guineas offered in our December Number 
for the best original English hymn, suitable for use in public worship, are reminded 
that March 31, 1905, is the latest date for receiving entries. No manuscript will be eligible 
fer the Competition which fails to comply with the regulations published on page 175 Of 


our December Number. 
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FRIENDS IN DEED. 


(From the Painting by A. J. Black.) 


— 
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performed one winter even- 
ing by a Shetland fisher- 
man in saving two of his 
comrades from death. 

His name was James 
Williamson, and with three 
others he was caught in a 
severe storm a few miles 
north of their island. 
Returning, they were landing in the dark, 
when the heavy sea capsized the boat and 
threw it on to two of them. 

Then James, who with a companion had 
gained a landing on the rocks, sprang into 
the boiling surf, seized the boat, and held it 
tenaciously, though he lost his ground and 
was carried with the craft toward the sea. 

The situation was most perilous; but another 
billow thundered in and bore them back, and 
as soon as he could regain his footing he made an 
extraordinary effort. He lifted the side of the 
boat, and immediately seizing a comrade under 
each arm he carried them several yards over 
the rocks till they were beyond the cruel 
anger of the raging surf. 


dd 


HEROES’ FUND. 


Both were hurt, and were almost unconscious ; 
but both were happily still alive, though except 
for his brave and herculean efforts they would 
undoubtedly have perished. 

This incident is characteristic of many. 
Brave deeds showing determined courage, 
promptitude of action, and readiness of re- 
source are happily not infrequent among us. 
Suddenly an accident happens, death seems 
certain, and then some brave person steps 
forth to save the threatened life. 

For some years past THE QUIVER has recog- 
nised such brave deeds by awarding medals of 
honour. The rewards have generally been 
presented in public, and a number of remark- 
able instances illustrating gallantry in every- 
day life has accumulated, thoroughly tested by 
competent authorities, and showing how high 
is the spirit of courage among us in encounter- 
ing risk to save the life of another. 

The recipients belong to various classes. 
Policemen, firemen, miners, professional men, 
boys, and heroines of the softer sex are all to be 
found among them, for, happily, bravery is not 
confined to any class, to either sex, or to any 
age. 
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The Fund was started in 1885, and was 
subscribed by readers of THE QUIVER. The 
money was invested under the provisions of 
a trust-deed, the cost of the medals being 
defrayed by the interest accruing therefrom. 
The design 
was by Mrs. 
Agnes M. Clau- 
sen, of St. Al- 
bans, and was 
selected out of 
fifty-seven ar- 
tists’ drawings 
submitted in 
competition. 
The obverse 
represents a 
stalwart figure 
safely carrying 
a sufferer, while 
near by floats 
the Angel of 
Death, cheated 
for the time of 


his prey. 

The first 
award was 
made to James 
Nolans, the 
hero of the 
Niddry mining 
accident near 


Dalkeith in 
1882. Suddenly, 
when some 
sixty-three 
men and boys 
were at work 
in the pit, the 
cry was raised 
that water was 
rushing in, and 
the roar of the 
flood thundered 
through ~ the 
workings with 
a din sufficient 
to appal the 
stoutest heart. 

Thirty-eight managed to escape into a neigh- 
bouring pit, but twenty-five were imprisoned 
by the water, until, one by one, all but 
four fought their way through the hole 
whence came the flood. The four who re- 
mained feared their comrades had perished, 
and believed the signals they heard were 


“Cragg seized the lad and carried him to the stairs, 
stumbling and falling with his burden.”—p. 453. 
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warnings for them to remain in their present 
position. 

Hours passed, and the question with the 
rescuing party became urgent: Who would 
force his way through the water to reach 
the prisoners ? 

James Nolans 
volunteered. ‘‘I 
will go,” said 
he, “if some- 
one will push 
me through, 
for the current 
is so strong.”’ 

“T will push 
you,’ said a 
mate named 
Smellie, placing 
his feet on 
Nolans’ back, 
and the young 
collier fought 
his way through 
the rushing 
water in the 
depths of the 


mine. 
He __ reached 
the prisoners, 


took a boy on 
his back, and, 
encouraging the 
Others, strode 
through the 
flood. But still 
one, a boy 
named Walker, 
was missing. 
Nolans_ did 
not pause; he 
instantly ven- 
tured again. 
He discovered 
the boy in the 
blackness, alone 


and left § to 
perish. The 
brave miner 


took him also 
on his back, and once more wrestled with 
the dark and roaring torrent. Happily, he 
was successful, and not one life was lost 
by the disastrous accident. 
As an instance of determined courage 
in the face of danger, few stories could sur- 
pass that of Sergeant Cragg, a Rochdale 
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“The little children were surrounded by the flowing sea.”—p. 453. 


policeman, in August, 1885. About one o'clock 
in the morning a terrible fire broke out at 
a shop in Drake Street, and before any help 
could arrive the whole front of the building 
was wrapped in flames. At an upper window 
two young ladies were seen in terror for their 
lives. Blankets were spread out for them, and 
into these they jumped, receiving, unfortu- 
nately, serious injuries in their fall. But it was 
well they leaped, for when the escape appeared 
the flames had become so fierce, and the smoke 
so dense, that the machine could not be used. 

Still two young boys were left in the build- 
ing. One could be seen actually clinging to 
the window-sill of a room on the top floor. 
If anything was to be done to save them, it 
must be attempted at once. 

Police Constable Cragg made the effort. 
Three times he endeavoured to enter the 
house, and at length he succeeded and found 
the staircase. He climbed to the third floor, 
where he heard moaning ; he struggled through 
the smoke toward the sound, and stumbled 
ovet a retriever dog, which lay helpless on the 


floor ; while on the bed lay a boy, quite un- 
conscious. 

Cragg scized the lad and carried him to the 
stairs, stumbling and falling with his burden, 
for the choking smoke was beginning to tell 
upon him. But at the foot of the stairs he met 
others, who reiieved him of his burden; and 
after breathing fresh air the intrepid police- 
man ascended the stairs once again and 
brought down the other boy, terribly burned, 
from the window. 

Surely this was enough. But no, Cragg 
plunged again into the burning house. For 
what ? To save the dog. Again he climbed 
those perilous steps ; he lifted the anima] from 
the floor, he bore it to the top of the stairs, 
and there he was met by a fireman, and together 
they rescued the poor creature from a terrible 
death. 

Cragg was made a sergeant in the police 
force, and received numerous testimonials, 
both pecuniary and otherwise, among them 
being the silver medal of THE QUIVER. 

Yet another brilliant act of bravery was 
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that of Engineer John Hunt, of the Manches- 
ter Fire Brigade. When present at a fire in 
Portland Street, he saw a man high up ata 
window on the sixth floor calling loudly for 
help. 

To see, in his case, was to act, for Hunt 
grasped a life-line, and with an assistant 
ascended to the roof of the burning building 
by passing through an adjoining warehouse ; 
he then climbed on to the parapet ; lowering 
the line, he endeavoured to get it into the 
hands of the man in danger below. 

The fireman’s position must have been most 
perilous. Imagine a man standing on the 
narrow projecting parapet of a burning house, 
trying to manceuvre a line into the hands of 
another man beneath, whose position he could 
scarcely see because of the fierce heat and 
smoke. But Hunt persevered, and at length 
felt the man grasp the line; he then fastened 
it to a chimney-stack, and by the aid of his 
assistant lowered the sufferer within reach of 
the escape, where he was received in a fainting 
condition and taken safely to the ground. 

The names of several heroines also appear in 
the list, among them being Charlotte More- 
wood. Early one January morning in 1893 
a collier at Intake, near Sheffield, started for 
his work, leaving a fire in the kitchen, his six 
children being asleep and their mother away 
from home engaged as a nurse. 

Charlotte was second in the family, and was 
seventeen years of age; she awoke about six 
o’clock, and made the startling discovery that 
the house was on fire, and that escape by the 
front door was impossible. With great pres- 
ence of mind, she gathered her brothers and 
sisters in the attic. and directed two of the 
girls in jumping from a window to the neigh- 
bours, who had assembled without, and who 
caught them safely. Then the brave girl 
threw the two little children to the friends out- 
side, and they were caught in a similar manner. 

Now came the crowning effort. The elder 
sister, who had previously been in poor health, 
had fainted from the shock of the fire; never- 
theless Charlotte lifted her, and dropped her 
into the arms of the men below. 

She then endeavoured to save some of the 
clothes and furniture in the attic, but in vain ; 
she was herself obliged to leap hurriedly from 
the window, and unfortunately received some 
injury in doing so, for her fall was only par- 
tially broken by the people in the street. 
Through the Mavor of Sheffield, she afterwards 
was presented with the bronze medal of THE 


actually see such a sight. 


QUIVER for her heroism and great presence of 
mind. 

Most conspicuous bravery was displayed by 
two porters on the Metropolitan Railway at 
the Portland Road station on February 8th, 
1894. Asa train was approaching, a passenger 
named Charles Trinter fell off the platform to 
the metals. Instantly two porters, named 
respectively William Morgan and Ernest Mad- 
dock, sprang on to the line, and together 
dragged Trinter under the projection of the 
platform as the train entered the station. 

The projection was narrow, but just suff- 
cient in width, for the three men remained 
beneath it until the train was slowly backed 
out and they were helped to the platform. In 
this case the utmost promptitude was neces- 
sary; had the men hesitated, they might 
have been too late, and a hideously mangled 
corpse would have stained the line. 

Benjamin Wall, a porter at the Truro railway 
station, also performed a similar feat. A 
woman was crossing the line, when a fast train 
was seen approaching; she was about half- 
way across, but her danger appears to have 
paralysed her action, and, though the spec- 
tators cried aloud, she stood immovable in 
front of the rushing train. 

A terrible accident seemed imminent, when 
Wall, who was in charge of the crossing, dashed 
on to the line, and, though one of his wrists was 
partly disabled at the time, dragged the poor 
woman from her dangerous position, and fell 
with her in the space between the up and down 
rails as the express thundered by. 

Great promptitude of action, combined with 
readiness of resource, is happily a marked 
feature in many cases of rescue. What would 
you do, if in passing a shop window you saw a 
man within spill oil on his clothes and imme- 
diately burst into flame ? 

Police Constable Northcote, of Swansea, did 
The proprietor of a 
shop in that town, when endeavouring to take 
down a hanging-lamp, spilled oil on his dress. 
The oil caught fire, but with great readiness of 
resource the policeman rushed in, wrapped his 
cape round him, and extinguished the flames. 

So also Annie Healand, a domestic servant, 
only fifteen years of age, showed great prompti- 
tude in rescuing a child from drowning. One 
cold January afternoon a little girl and two 
little boys were sliding on a pond at Sledmere, 
when suddenly the ice gave way, and the 
children were immersed. Hearing of the 
accident, Annie Healand immediately hurned 
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to the rescue, plunged into the freezing water, 
and brought the little girl to the bank. The 
boys were still under the ice, but bravely she 
« ndeavoured to find them also ; here fforts were, 
unhappily, unsuccessful, and at length she was 
overcome by the bitter cold, and reluctantly 
obliged to discontinue the search. The bouics 
of the boys were afterwards found, and at the 
inquest the coroner congratulated the brave 
girl upon her plucky conduct. 

Equally plucky were the heroic endeavours 
made by two ladies and a gentleman to save 
five children from the rising tide at Reighton 
Gap, near Filey, during the August of 1902. 
The children varied in age from three to twelve 
years, and their cries aroused the attention of 
their mothers. But already the rapid waters 
had formed an impassable gulf between them 
and the shore. 

The situation was terrible ; the little children 
were surrounded by the 
flowing sea, and cut 
off from their agonised 
parents, who cried aloud 
in their distress. At- 
tracted by the cries, Miss 
E. M. Fenwick hurried to 
the spot, and while her 
sister cycled to Filey for 
aid Miss Fenwick hurried 
into the water, followed 
by Mr. Cass, of Scar- 
borough, and Miss E. 
Harper, of Reighton, who 
was slightly lame. 

Not one of them could 
swim, but they made 
desperate endeavours to 
save the children, being 
almost, if not quite, up 
to the neck in the water. 


drowning in a choppy sea, and a strong current 
near Whitby, and though successful, suffered 
so severely from exhaustion that he was ill 
for three months afterwards; Dr. J. P A. 
Gabb, who rescued a little boy from the sea 
after he had come to the surface for the third 
time, and restored him by means of artifi¢ial 
respiration; Fanny Best, a nursemaid, who 
clung to the perambulator when attacked by an 
infuriated cow and prevented it from being 
tossed on to a railway line; and_ skipper 
Robert Page, of Yarmouth, who in a great gale 
boarded a wreck which was breaking up, and 
took off all the crew in the semi-darkness and 
after immense difficulty. 

All these, and more, belong to the muster- 
roll of THE QUIVER heroes, and one—Alfred 
Collins, a young Cornish fisherman—was also 
awarded the Stanhope Gold Medal, the highest 
award of the Royal Humane Society. 

On a cold and stormy 
December night he was 
out with his crew, and 
the boat was _ rolling 
heavily when a lad fell 
overboard. Instantly Col- 
lins leaped after him, 
weighted as he was with 
oilskins and_ sea-boots. 
One thought only was in 
his mind, he said after- 
wards, and that was, 
‘“What would the poor 
father and mother say if 
he were drowned and no 
effort made to save him ?”’ 
Holding the boat with one 
hand, he strove to grasp 
the lad with the other, 
but failed. Then he re- 
turned to the boat, seized 
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her efforts ; but, alas! all the endeavours were 
useless, and the children were swept away 
before they could be reached. The episode 
formed one of the most distressing accidents of 
the year, but the gallantry which strove so 
nobly to effect the rescue was as great as if it 
had been successful. 

Numbers of other instances might be added 
showing determined courage, readiness of 
resource, and promptitude of action. Among 
them were the Rev. W. R. Oldroyd, Vicar of 
Haswell, Durham, who saved a youth from 


feet, and reached the boy, who was then three 
fect under water. He clung to the lad witha 
tenacious hold, and both were at length drawn 
back to the boat bv the remainder of the crew. 

This was one of the most heroic rescues, for 
the risk must have heen verv great, and 
happily it was crowned with success. 

Such brave deeds form a noble feature in 
human life. Dangers abound, but happily 
bravery abounds also; cultivated and en- 
couraged, it will, we trust, for ever remain one 
of the finest qualities in the human race. 


By Amy Le Feuvre. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—-XII. 
Godfrey Bullingham, a naval officer returning from a pleasure (rip to the Far East, meets on the passenger ship Bridget Channing, 

the orphan daughter of a coffee planter, who is on her way home from Ceylon to join her uncle in London. At the end of the voyage 

irl discovers that her uncle has died while she was on her way home, and has left all his property to his landlady, and Bridget would 

ave been friendless in London but for Godfrey, who falls in love with her. They are married by special licence just before he joins his 
ship, and Godfrey leaves his young wife at a farmhouse close to his hoine, but with an injunction not to disclose her identity to any of his 
relatives. Bridget finds that the Grey Farm, where she is lodged, although now the property of her husband’s family, was formerly in the 
possession of the Fitzroys, between whom and the Bullinghams has arisen a feud on account of this house. Fond of carving, she sets about 
copying a most interesting chimney-piece at the farm, and, being brought into contact with the Fitzroys, who know nothing of her 
connection with the rival family, Bridget accepts a commission from Mrs. Fitzroy to reproduce the old chimney-piece for her. A letter 
from her husband warns the young wife that his relatives are on their way home, and shortly afterwards Godfrey’s sister, Audrey, calls 
upon Bridget. When the visit ends Bridget walks part of the way home with Audrey, and the two take refuge from a storm in an old 
toll-house, where they find Major Fitzroy, whom Audrey knows, despite the feud between their families. The three young people have a 
narrow escape, for the cottage is struck by lightning immediately a(ter they leave it. Bridget finds that Mrs. Bullingham has the strongest 
objections to her letting My, . Fitzroy have the copy of the carving, and tells that lady so. Bridget hears the story of Mrs. Fitzroy’s 
daughter, and, posing through some of her father’s papers, learns the secret that this daughter was her (Bridget’s) mother, and realises 
more than ever the false position in which she is elaged: When visiting the Fitzroys one day a storm compels neest to spend the night 
with them. Mrs. Fitzroy’s maid brings out one of the lost daughter’s dresses for the young visitor to wear, and this rpeeeee the 
revelation of her identity to Mrs. Fitzroy, but it is to her alone that the truth is made known for the time being, as she is called away from 
home before the secret can be communicated to the rest of the family. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
COMING HOME. 


ARS. BULLINGHAM came 
again, as she had_ said, 
with her daughter and 
Lady Marjorie. 

Bridget had fully in- 
tended to be out when 
they came ; but they gave 
no notice of their arrival, 
and she was sitting work- 
ing in her own room when Mrs. Dent appeared 
at the door. 

“If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Bullingham is 
here, and Miss Bullingham and another young 
lady. They are in the dining-room looking 
at the chimney-piece, and Mrs. Bullingham has 
asked for you.’’ 

Bridget was in her easy-chair by the window. 


She did not move from her position, but looked 
up at Mrs. Dent with great composure. 

““I shall be very pleased to see them if they 
will come up.’’ 

Mrs. Dent’s face fell. 

‘‘Mrs. Bullingham, ma’am, asked me to tell 
you she was here. She—TI think she ex- 
pected——’”’ 

‘You have given me Mrs. Bullingham’s 
message, Mrs. Dent, and I have given you 
mine.”’ 

Bridget took up her book again, and Mrs. 
Dent departed, shaking her head. 

‘She do seem to carry on with a high hand ; 
but after all she is Mrs. Godfrey. I’m certain 
sure Mrs. Bullingham meant me to fetch her 
down ; but there, I can but take her message. 
It does not sound quite respectful like to a 
lady like Mrs. Bullingham.” 


Shortly after she ushered the party in. Mrs. 
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Bullingham looked ruffled, Audrey amused, 
and Lady Marjorie bored. 

Bridget received them in her pretty, graceful 
way. She had been too much accustomed to 
act as hostess in her father’s house to be 
shy with -visitors, whoever they might be; 
and Mrs. Bullingham, like her daughter, was 
struck with the cultured taste shown in 
the furnishing and arrangement of the little 
Toom. 

Lady Marjorie was a tall, dark girl, with 
rather a sleepy, indolent manner. She did not 
take much part in the conversation, but re- 
garded Bridget with lazy interest. 

Audrey seated herself on the window seat, and 
gazed out of the window. Mrs. Bullingham and 
Bridget did the talking. 

“I have been telling Miss Channing, Mar- 
jorie, that she has done well to take this as 
her sitting-room. Does it not make a charm- 
ing little boudoir ? ”’ 

“ Yes,’ was the indifferent reply. ‘ You 
know I have seen it before, Mrs. Bullingham. 
Godfrey brought me all over the house.’ 

“I did not remember.”’ 

Lady Marjorie gave a little laugh. 

“Yes; I told him that it would want many 
improvements if you ever intended making it 
into a private dwelling again. It is so very 
much of a farm now, is it not ?”’ 

“Of course, of course,’ Mrs. Bullingham 
said hastily ; ‘‘ but it would lend itself very 
easily to alterations or renewing.” 

“As long as you did not spoil its antiquity,” 
put in Bridget decisively. 

“Antique houses are delightful in theory,” 
said Lady Marjorie, ‘‘ but the reverse when you 
want to make practical use of them. The 
rooms want height; the ceilings seem on one’s 
head.”’ 

‘““We must hope, for the sake of the old 
house, that no one will come into it with your 
ideas, Lady Marjorie. If it were mine, I 
would not have it touched.” 

Bridget’s tone was unusually curt for her. 

Lady Marjorie raised her eyebrows, and 
Audrey turned round with a little smile. 

‘‘Miss Channing is an artist, Marjorie, and 
she takes an artist’s view of things. You 
must see her carving. Have you any to show 
us, Miss Channing ? Some of your panels 
that you took from the chimney-piece down- 
stairs ?”’ 

“I cannot show you those,” Bridget said 
quietly. ‘‘I have put them away, since Mrs. 
Bullingham was here the other day. This may 
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interest you. It is a little model of a Singalese 
temple in Ceylon. It is finer work than what 
I have done lately.” 

They looked at the model, and could not 
withhold their admiration. 

“Do you sell your work ?”’ Lady Marjorie 
asked. ‘“‘I should like to buy this.’’ 

““No; I am afraid I cannot sell it,”’ Bridget 
replied. 

Lady Marjorie put it out of her hand, and 
turned to Mrs. Bullingham. 

‘‘I promised the Admiral to be back to ride 
with him. You will not let me be late.” 

Mrs. Bullingham got up at once, and she 
and Lady Marjorie took their departure. 
Audrey stayed behind. 

““I am going to ask Miss Channing to give 
me a cup of tea, and I will walk home after- 
wards,’’ she announced. When they were 
gone she took off her hat and made herself 
thoroughly comfortable among the cushions. 

““ Now, you little piece of cold dignity,’’ she 
said, addressing Bridget, ‘“‘ what is the matter 
with you this afternoon ? And who _ has 
offended you ? My mother, or Lady Marjorie, 
or myself ? ”’ 

Bridget coloured. 

‘TI did not mean to be rude,”’ she said. ‘‘ Do 
you imply that I was ?”’ 

“Oh no; you simply gave yourself the airs 
of a duchess, and you’re not given to that 
kind of thing.”’ 

“Why did Mrs. Bullingham bring Lady 
Marjorie here ?’’ Bridget demanded, with some 
warmth; ‘“‘she looked as if she were bored to 
death.” 

Audrey gave a little laugh. 

“Marjorie is a dear old stupid. She zs bored 
with women’s society, and does not scruple to 
sayso. Doyouthinkher handsome ? Godfrey 
is an old admirer of hers, and, between our. 
selves, my mother is most anxious that it 
should come to something definite. It is her 
pet project, that, I think, I alluded to once 
before to you. When Godfrey returns, the plan 
of campaign will begin, and we have heard 
lately that he has a chance of promotion 
shortly.”’ 

““What difference will that make ?”’ asked 
Bridget, trying to assume the indifference that 
she did not feel. 

‘It will bring him home at once instead of 
waiting till next year. I hope you will not 
have left this neighbourhood before he comes. 
I want to introduce you to each other. God- 
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Bridget turned round sharply and rang her 
bell. 

“Mrs. Dent is so long in bringing the tea,”’ 
she said apologetically, ‘that I should think 
she must have a visitor.’ 

““Oh, never mind. I am very happy here. 
Have you been over to Duddlemarsh Grange 
lately ?”’ i 

The conversation was changed ; but Bridget 
did not breathe freely till Audrey had gone. 

The possibility of her husband’s speedy 
return filled her heart with joy: but uneasy 
doubts and fears began to assail her. 

“Still,”’ she argued to herself, ‘‘ when he 
comes back it must put things right. I shall no 
longer be in a false position.” 

She wisely gave herself little time for thought. 
General Fitzroy and his wife were still away. 
She spent a good deal of her time amongst 
the fishers on the beach, and her books and 
work occupied her in the house. One after- 
noon a little boy came up to the farm with a 
request that she would go and see his grand- 
father, who was very ill. She went at once, 
and found the old man, Peter Carr by name, 
helpless in bed with a slight stroke. He was 
quite conscious, and could speak with some 
hesitation. 

“T want readin’—or speakin’ to,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘I were a servant o’ God’s once, 
but I’ve falled back’ards, an’ I ain’t fit to 
meet on ‘im. I be terrible distressed. He 
have laid me low, an’ I be took for death, an’ 
His anger be hot on me!” 

He began to moan. For a moment Bridget 
felt helpless. She was inexperienced, and 
hardly knew her way about her Bible yet. 
She sat down, and said gently : 

“I am sure God will forgive you and receive 
you back again, Peter.”’ 

‘“But He won't, I tell ’ee. I have turned 
my back and stiffened my neck—an’ Mister 
Jocelyn—he be the one that did tell us all 
about it one Sunday—an’ he will know—ah ! 
he’s the gentleman for us poor folks!” 

Then, on the impulse of the moment, Bridget 
turned to the little grandson, and put a penny 
in his hand. 

“You know where Mr. Jocelyn lives. Fetch 
him to your grandfather ; there’s a good boy.”’ 

Then, sitting down, she turned over the 
leaves of her Bible, and presently was reading 
in a soft, low voice the stories of the lost sheep 
and prodigal son. The old man interrupted her 
with many ejaculations, but seemed to get no 
comfort. 
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‘“I have stayed away too long. ‘Tis no 
use ; the wrath of God have come upon me.” 

His old wife kept coming in and out, and 
shaking her head dolefully. 

“He'll never get up agen, miss. 
struck for death. 
‘1m !"’ 

The afternoon wore away, and Bridget reluc- 
tantly took her leave. 

“Mr. Jocelyn will come to you,’’ she said 
cheerfully. ‘‘ He will be able to help you, if 
I cannot.” 

When she told Mrs. Dent about it, that good 
woman said : 

“Well, you couldn’t do better, ma’am. 
Leastways, our vicar would be the best of all ; 
but he do have so many on his hands, and 
lives so far away, that Mr. Jocelyn be much 
handier. And he be almost a parson, I always 
do declare. They fishers be sad, wicked folk !’’ 

““It seems so sad,” said Bridget musingly, 
“to think that he has once served God and 
wandered so far away. I wonder if we all may 
get like that.” 

Mrs. Dent gave a little sniff. 

‘* Peter Carr has for long been given to drink,”’ 
she said. ‘I don’t think you nor me, ma’am, 
are likely to forget ourselves so.”’ 

Bridget’s dreams were troubled by Peter's 
distress, and early in the morning she went 
down to the village. But before she had got 
halfway she met Mr. Jocelyn. 

““Oh,”’ she said, holding out her hand to 
him, “how glad I am to see you! Have you 
been with old Peter ?”’ 

“Yes, all night. He took a turn for the 
worse, and his wife could not manage him, 
But he is better, physically and mentally, this 
morning, and I’ve left him in a sound sleep.” 

‘You did him good.” 

““Not I,” said Mr. Jocelyn shortly. 

“But isn’t he comforted ? ”’ 

“Yes, I believe he is, but not by me.” 

“What did you tell him ? Please tell me. 
I want to help these people so much, and I’m 
so ignorant.” 

He smiled at her. 

“What can I say ? Only the Great Phy- 
sician knows the mght medicine. We often 
give wrong doses—sometimes too much, some- 
times too lhttle, and sometimes the right 1in- 
gredient is lacking. You sent for me, but I 
—I will not say I sent for Him, but I besought 
the Physician’s presence, and when He came 
it was well.’ 

Bridget was silent. 


He be 
I’ve seed too many like 
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“You knelt down and prayed first of all. 
I know you did.” 

He nodded. 

‘But did not any verse from the Bible do him 
good ? ”’ 

‘I cannot say which one it was that helped 
him. He wanted to open his lips to his 
Master. When he did that, the battle was 
won.” 

‘Mr. Jocelyn, tell me. Do you ever think 
that a Christian can get right away from God ? 
I have such a fear that I may do so.”’ 

“How far are you up your ladder ? ” 

‘Do you mean that chapter in Job? I 
have been trying to practise the verse you gave 
me, ‘Lay up His words in thine heart.’ But 
sO many things seem to crowd them out. I 
have anxieties—difficulties, and sometimes I 
wonder if I am getting on as I should. I seem 
to get so far away from God in the daytime. 
And then, last night, a fear seized me that I 
was drifting away, and would perhaps get like 
old Peter.” 

“IT think the next verse will be an answer 
to you: ‘If thou return to the Almighty, thou 
shalt be built up.’ We often get knocked 
down, you know. We are always straying 
away, and are bound to stumble then. The 
remedy is to return, and the result will be, 
‘Thou shalt put away iniquity far from thy 
tabernacle.’ It is another rung of the ladder. 

The knowledge that we need constant building 
up, and the hatred of sin that will follow.” 

““Mr. Jocelyn, I should like to make you 
my father confessor.’’ 

Bridget spoke impulsively ; but Mr. Jocelyn 
shook his head. 

““No,”’ he said; ‘I refuse the office.” 

“But I really do want help and advice so 
much. I want to do right, and my circum- 
stances are making me do wrong. I am 
deceiving people. There! Whether you like 
it or not I have told you !’”’ 

Bridget spoke breathlessly. She was walk- 
ing up the lane with Mr. Jocelyn, but she 
stopped now and faced him. 

He looked at her quietly, but showed no 
surprise. 


“Why is the deceit necessary ? Is another 
implicated in it ?” 
‘‘It’s a promise: yes—another. Oh, Mr. 


Jocelyn, I can say no more, and I ought not 
to have said so much ; but I sometimes wonder 
if I cam serve God properly. Iniquity is not 
far from my tabernacle. I am a living lie!” 

She spoke vehemently, then pulled herself up. 
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“‘ Please forgive my speaking so; but oh! how 
I long sometimes to have a mother’s advice, 
or some disinterested person’s!”’ 

“We will hope, for your sake that the other 
party will be open to persuasion, and absolve 
you from your promise. I think I should 
insist upon it were I in your place.”’ 

Bridget’s eyes were misty with tears. 

‘“Some day—soon, perhaps—I shall be free, 
but not yet. Will—will God understand, do 
you think ? 

““* As a Father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him.’ ” 

There was silence, then in another tone he 
said: ‘‘ Will you go and see Peter this afternoon ? 
I shall tell Carson that you will work this bit 
of his parish for him. He is a good fellow. It 
is not many parsons that would give me such 
a free hand.” 

“Yes,” said Bridget, putting away her own 
feelings for the time. ‘I will go to him with 
pleasure. These fishers are interesting me 
immensely. They seem so grateful for any 
visits.”’ 

She parted with him when they reached the 
gate of the Grey Farm. 

‘You must be hungry and tired,” she said. 
“Have you had any breakfast ? ”’ 

He shook his head. 

“IT shan’t be long before I get some now. 
Good-bye. Remember, the third rung of the 
ladder.” 

He was gone, and Bridget ran up to her 
room. 

‘“He always gives me so much to think 
about,’’ was her whispered comment to her- 
self. 

She went down to see the old fisherman in 
the afternoon. He was lying on his bed, 
happy and loquacious. 

‘““Ah, miss, ye did me a good turn when ye 
sent off for hc! He be a proper parson without 
a black coat He were on his knees, an’ I 
follered quick enough, for I couldn’t hold out 
no more He just minded me there were a 
Peter like myself in the Scriptures, just a 
goin’ to be swallered up with waves that he 
couldn't walk on, for he’d tooken his eyes off 
his Mastcr. To be sure, I’ve been a longer 
time under water than that there Pcter werc, 
but what one Peter could do the t’other could 
do, and I up with my voice and I hollered out, 
‘Lord. save me, or I perish!’ And the wife 
said my holler must have reached heaven, 
for it scared her an’ all the village too! But 
the Lord, He didn’t hold back, and His hand 
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comed out till it touched me, and it’s grippin’ 
of me still. Yes, glory be to God, I be brought 
up agen from the deep, an’ I do reckon I’m to 
live a bit longer yet, just to tell others of His 
mercy ! ”’ 

Bridget smiled at the old man’s way of 
putting things, but she realised that it was 
real repentance with him, when he insisted 
upon her reading him the story of Peter’s 
walk on the sea, and after many emphatic 
comments made her join him in prayer. His 
was a broken and contrite spirit at the mercy- 
seat, and as she walked home a little later she 
felt that in trying to minister to others she 
had herself been comforted and helped. The 
result o much thought and prayer was the 
following letter to her husband : 


‘““My DEAREST GODFREY, 

‘Don’t be angry with me, but I can 
deceive your people and everyone else no 
longer. Either I must tell them who I 
am, or I must go night away till you come 
home and put things straight. I have 
told you that I am trying to serve God. 
How can I please Him when I am living 
and acting a lie ? I cannot doit. I will 
wait till I hear from you, but send me a 
telegram. Don’t leave me in suspense ; 
I ought never to have given you that 
promise. Release me from it. It has 
been like a band of iron round my soul. 
It is making me lose my self-respect ; it 
is giving me sleepless nights and anxious 
days. Oh, Godfrey, Iam beginning to think 
we made a mistake which will bring evil 
and not good upon us! What will your 
mother say when she knows the truth ? 
No more for now. I must be free. Let 
me leave this neighbourhood or tell the 
truth. What do you think of my dis- 
covery ?- You do not mention it. Does 
it make no difference to you ? 

“Yours 
** BRIDGET.” 


When this letter was sent off she felt happier ; 
but she waited anxiously for a reply. It came 
at length in the shape of a telegram. 

‘Do nothing. I am coming home 
immediately.” 


And then, with feverish impatience, and 
with a certain amount of dread, she waited 
for his return. 


rn 


_ dreaming ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


AN INTERRUPTED STORY. 


TT day after Bridget received the tele- 
gram she wandered round to the beach 
beneath her terrace. It was a bright, 

sunny afternoon; the tide had just 
turned, and was slowly creeping in. She sat 
on a rock and watched it with dreamy, fasci- 
nated eyes. 

“I feel,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ as if I am 
peacefully drifting towards a rapid. They 
say, “After a storm comes a calm,’ but a calm 
heralds a storm very often, and I fancy I shall 
not have many more quiet days now. I 
daren’t think of my future, and of what Mrs. 
Bullingham and my grandmother will say!” 

Then her thoughts centred on her husband, 
and a smile crept to her lips, and the light came 
into her eyes. 

In the midst of her reverie she was startled 
by a footstep, and looking round, to _ her 
astonishment she saw Mrs. Bullingham, pick- 
ing her way carefully across the shingle. 

“I had occasion to drive down to the village 
to inquire about one of my G.F-.S. girls, and, as 
I was told you were down here, I came to find 
you,’ she explained as she approached her. 

‘IT am sorry you have had such a rough 
walk,’”’ said Bridget. ‘‘ Will you sit down? 
There’s a delicious seat here by this rock.” 

““T want you to come over and dine with us 
next Tuesday ’’ Mrs. Bullingham said, as she 
responded to Bridget’s invitation. ‘‘ We have 
a few people, and Lady Marjorie is still with 
us. You will have to stop the night; it will 
be much more comfortable for you.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Bridget quietly, though 
with a little hesitation. ‘If you will have 
me in a very quiet dress, I will come.” 

‘My dear, you are in mourning still. We 
quite understand. Do you know, I think you 
are hardly wise to sit out of doors so much now 
the days are getting colder. What are you 
doing ? Are you spending all your time in 
It is not good for you. You 
should occupy yourself with work.” 

Bridget looked up at her with a flash of mis- 
chief in her eye. 

‘“But you have taken away my engrossing 
occupation, Mrs. Bullingham. I feel lost 
without my carving.” 

“Surely you can use other models than that 


- impossible one ? ”’ 


‘‘ Nothing else appeals to me.” 
‘‘ IT suppose,’’ said Mrs. Bullingham, ignoring 
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this remark, ‘‘ that you come down here when 
your thoughts are over the sea? ”’ 

Bridget flushed a little. 

‘‘T have a lot of thoughts here,’”’ she said. 

‘“‘I wish,”’ said Mrs. Bullingham slowly, 
“that you would confide in me, my dear. You 
seem so lonely and friendless. IJ have had ex- 
perience with so many girls, and I cannot help 
taking an interest in you 


May I ask you,. 
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in her fellow passengers. She does not make 
friends quickly, but she looks on, and she 
notices especially one who is always doing 
kind turns to the others in a very quiet way. 
He sits opposite her at table, and more than 
once he heals a serious breach between two 
irate passengers. Then gradually she and he 
drift into acquaintances. He helps her in 
one or two knotty points that they discuss 


“*As I was told you were down here, I came to find you,’ she explained.” 


did this attachment of yours date from the 
time you were in Ceylon, before your father’s 
death ?”” 

Bridget did not speak for a minute, then she 
resolved on a bold step, but it cost her a tre- 
mendous effort. 

*‘Mrs. Bullingham, I want you to picture a 
girl in deep trouble on board ship, having left 
all that she loves and cares for behind her, 
and having to face an unknown future amongst 
strangers. She is first listless and absorbed in 
her grief, and then—because, after all, she is 
but human—she begins to take a faint interest 


together, and before that voyage is over they 
are good friends—nothing more. She looks 
upon him as a good, upright, chivalrous man, 
and is sorry to think he will pass out of her life. 
When she comes to London good-bye is said, 
and she goes to her uncle’s house—to the uncle 
who, she believes, is expecting. her. She 
arrives with her luggage, and she is met by an 
awful-looking landlady, who tells her that her 
uncle is dead. She also learns that all his 
personal property has been bequeathed to this 
landlady, who wishes to have nothing to do 
with his niece. She is literally turned out 
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of the house, and she stands in the street, 
dazed and bewildered, not knowing where to 
go or what to do.”’ 


Bridget paused. She interlaced her fingers 


nervously together. Mrs. Bullingham was 
keenly interested 
‘*Go on,’’ she said ‘‘ Had the girl no other 


relations or friends in town ?”’ 

‘“None. As she stood wondering what she 
had better do, her friend from the ship walked 
by. He saw she was in distress, so stopped 
and asked if he could be of any service to her. 
She told him of her predicament, and he 1:nme- 
diately recommended her to a quiet hotel, and 
called a cab for her. He did more than this. 
He went the next day to her uncle’s lawyer, 
and found that it was quite true; he had left 
his landlady everything and his niece nothing. 
The girl had intended to earn her own living, 
and now she tried hard to do it. She moved 
into quiet lodgings, and tried everything ; but 
no one seemed to want her. She was unknown, 
without a friend, without any references. And 
so a few weeks passed, and she felt that her 
outlook was hopeless. She almost wished to 
die.”’ 

‘It was a shocking position for any girl to 
be in. I hope this man had the grace to keep 
away from her.” 

“‘On the contrary, he made her an offer of 
marriage, and begged her to marry him at once.”’ 

Bridget’s face was white even to her lips. 
She spoke in a low, intense tone. 

“The girl was angry at first. She felt con- 
vinced it was his chivalry and pity that made 
him make such a proposal. He insisted that he 
had loved her from the first time he had seen 
her, and after holding out until she was weary 
of holding out, she—she——”’ 

Bridget’s sentence was interrupted, never to 
be finished. She had happened to glance up, 
and started to her feet with a cry: 

‘‘ Mrs. Bullingham, the tide has surrounded 
us 1’ 

Mrs. Bullingham turned round. 
true. 


It was too 
Round the corner, the only outlet to 
the shore, the waves were dashing merrily up 
to the cliffs. It was a secluded spot, and some 
distance from the village. They had been so 
engrossed with Bridget’s story that they had 
not noticed their danger. Instantly Bridget 
thought of the cave, and of her husband’s 
assurance that he had spent the might there. 
She put her hand on Mrs. Bullingham’s arm, who 
for the moment seemed quite bewildered. 


“Come into the cave, Mrs. Bullingham. 
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Now, will you stay here while I try to wade 
through and fetch help ?” 

“You cannot do it! Do not attempt it!” 
But Bridget had already taken off shoes and 
stockings, and plunged gallantly through the 
waves with a shrill cry for help. Alas! they 
proved too strong for her. She missed _ her 
footing, and after a thorough sousing she crept 


eback to the cave. 


“We shall be safe here,’’ she assured Mrs. 
Bullingham, ‘if we can climb up to that ledze. 
It is very dark, but you will see where I mean 
in a moment or two.” 

‘“ How do you know we shall ? ”’ 

Mrs. Bullingham’s tone was sharp and 
querulous. 

For an instant Bridget hesitated, then she 
said quietly : 

‘““T heard that two of your sons once spent 
the night here when they were boys.’’ 

‘ Yes,”’ said Mrs. Bullingham, with a little 
groan; ‘“‘I know they did. I shall never 
forget that night! But ’’—here she peered 
doubtfully upwards—‘“it would be a_ sheer 
impossibility for me to clamber where my 
boys did. I could not do it. I shall not 
attempt it.” 

Bridget could not but agree as she looked 
up that it would be an impossible feat for Mrs. 
Bullingham to perform. She was tall and 
stout, and even if she by a miracle could reach 
the narrow ledge it would need another miracle 
to keep her there. 

‘‘My dear,’’ Mrs. Bullingham said solemnly, 
‘‘I am almost afraid our lives are in danger. Ii 
you can climb up anywhere, do. Don’t mind 
me. I will compose myself by saying over 
last Sunday’s collect.” 

She began to murmur to herself : 

‘“«Oh, Almighty and most merciful God. 
of Thy bountiful goodness keep us, we beseech 
Thee, from all things that may hurt us——'” 

Then she stopped, and the energy of the 
woman overcame her calm resignation. 

‘Miss Channing, we really cannot stand 
still and be drowned! We must do something. 
It is preposterous that no one should come to 
our rescue’ The villagers know where we are. 
They are bound to think of us. My coachman 
is waiting at the top of the hill to drive me 
back. They must hear us if we shout! Do 
Ict us get out of this cave. It is a regular 
death-trap !”’ 

Alas! when they reached: the little beach 
they found it was a woefully small one, and 
the waves were curtailing their space every 
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moment. Then Bridget looked up at the cliff, 
and her face brightened. 

‘I believe I can get help, Mrs. Bullingham, 
by climbing up. There is not a moment to 
lose. It has been done, and I can doit 
again {| ’’ 

She threw off her cloak, and Mrs. Bullingham 
looked up at the height above them with 
horror. . 

“You will never do it. You will get giddy 
half-way up and fall. Don’t attempt it. It 
is madness.’’ 

“No; it is our only hope. If I stay, we 
shall be drowned. This is the time the fishers 
are all going off for the night’s fishing. Every- 
one will be too full of their departure to think 
of us. I will try, Mrs. Bullingham, and if I 
fail a, 

Her lips whitened, then she said quietly: 
“It is only death itself that seems dreadful. 
I am not afraid of—of afterwards.” 

Then springing up to the first foothold in 
the cliff, she began her perilous ascent. 

‘“‘ If Godfrey climbed down as a boy, surely I 
can climb up,’’ was her unspoken thought. 
Mrs. Bullingham watched her till even her 
strong head failed her, and she could do so no 
more. It was as well she could not. Once 
a piece of rock crumbled beneath Bridget’s 
feet, and for one second she was suspended 
in the air, her only support a branch of a 
short tree that was providentially firm enough 
to hold her weight till she found another foot- 
hold. She dared not look down. She hardly 
dared think. Her lips only moved to pray. 
Up and up she climbed, and soon the terrace 
wall was visible. This was now the most 
dangerous part of it, and presently she found 
herself on a little grassy platform about two 
feet square, without a sign of any foothold 
above. The cliff was as straight and smooth 
as the side of a house. When she stood still, 
her nerves seemed to be giving way. Her head 
swam, and a fit of trembling seized her. There 
was nothing to grip hold of. Unless she main- 
tained a steady position, there was nothing to 

save her from falling over on the rocks below. 
A verse she had read in the Psalms that morn- 
ing shot through her mind. 

‘* When I said, My foot slippeth ; Thy mercy, 
O Lord, held me up.” 

It seemed to still her throbbing pulses. She 
planted her back firmly against the cliff, shut 
her eyes, and then sent up a shout for help. 
A moment after, and Mr. Dent leant over the 
terrace wall. 


‘like some awful dream. But 
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“Mercy on us, ma’am! is it you? Stay 
steady! I'll fetch a rope.” 

Bridget could hardly believe deliverance was 
so near, but even then her first thought was 
for her husband’s mother. 

“Mrs. Bullingham is caught by the tide 
below. Send help to her, or it will be too late. 
I will wait.” 

William Dent was no fool. It was well for 
Bridget that he had gone out on the terrace to 
look for her, and not his wife. But it seemed 
years to Bridget before there were voices 
again, and a rope was lowered to her. 

““ There’s a noose. Slip it round your waist, 
and take firm hold. Don’t be afraid. You are 
only about twelve feet below us.”’ 

Mr. Dent’s tones were encouraging. He saw 
the girl’s strength: was nearly spent. She 
nerved herself up afresh, followed his direction, 
and in a very few minutes was safe above. 
Then she remembered nothing more, and for 
the first time in her life Bridget fainted dead 
away. 

When she recovered consciousness, she was 
lying on her own bed, the room was full of 
the scent of burnt feathers, and Mrs. Dent was 
fanning her vigorously. 

‘Is Mrs. Bullingham safe ? ” 

“Yes, thank the Lord! She’s insisted on 
my coming to you ; but she’s lying in my best 
bed, waiting for her things to be dried. She’s 
a wonderful lady, Mrs. Bullingham is! Are 
you better, ma’am ? That’s right. Take a 
drink of this. There, do you feel yourself ? 
I’ll send Annie to you and go back to Mrs. 
Bullingham.”’ 

She bustled out of the room, but Bridget 
dismissed Annie when she appeared, and strug- 
gled out of bed. 

‘‘I do feel so shaky and queer. It seems 
I cannot he 
here.”’ 

She put on her dressing gown and began to 
brush her hair, but her hands trembled so that 
she could not hold the brush She was wonder- 
ing whether she had better get back to her bed, 
when there was a knock at the door and Mrs. 
Bullingham appeared. She was in an old 
skirt and waterproof cloak of Mrs. Dent’s, and 
that good woman was following close behind 
her. 

‘‘ Now, Mary, go and get us some tea, and 
leave us, there’s a good soul. I’m going to 
have some tea with Miss Channing, and then 
my Clothes will be dry and I will drive home. 
There’s no occasion to make any more fuss.” 
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Mrs. Bullingham spoke impatiently, and Mrs. 
Dent made herself scarce at once. 

Bridget turned. 

‘‘ Oh,” she said, with heartfelt thankfulness, 
“how wonderful it is that we are here alive. 
I gever thought we should be!” 

“You are only fit to be in bed, my dear,”’ 
said Mrs. Bullingham vigorously. ‘‘ You’re as 
white as a sheet. Lie down again, and I will 
make myself comfortable in your easy chair. 
Even I feel as if I had had a shake, and after 
your experience you ought to be fit for nothing.”’ 

Bridget was glad to lie back amongst her 
pillows once again. 

‘Tell me,’”’ she said. 
you soon ?” 

“If they had been five minutes later it 
would have been too late,’’ said Mrs. Bulling- 
ham gravely. ‘‘ You saved my life, child. I 
was knee-deep in the water when they arrived.” 

Bridget gave a little shiver. 

Mrs. Bullingham laid her hand affectionately 
on hers. 

‘“We have both faced death to-day,’’ she 
said; ‘‘but I think you faced it with more 
pluck than I did. I suppose, being young, you 
have not such a sinful past to look back to. I 
wish I had felt as sure of the afterwards as you 
did.’’ 


‘‘Did they come to 


Bridget did not reply at first; then she 
said softly : 
“It has nothing to do with me. It was a 


verse Mr. Jocelyn gave me, about Christ making 
our peace with God. It is His work, not 
ours, isn’t it. We cannot earn the right to 
heaven.”’ 

‘“No,”’ said Mrs. Bullingham slowly. “I 
suppose not. But I have never thought deeply 
on these matters, and close contact with sudden 
death is rather a shock. All one’s efforts and 
church attendances seem so poor and weak 
in sight of it.” 

‘But Christ’s atonement for us can never 
look poor or weak!” 

Bridget said it meditatively, but the light 
flashed through a dark corner of Mrs. Bulling- 
ham’s soul as it had never done before. She 
sat silent for some minutes, and then spoke in 
her most practical, matter-of-fact tone. 

““T expect Mary is so full of gossip down- 
stairs that our tea will be long in coming. I 
do want to get home before the Admiral hears 
of this adventure of ours. Ah, here it is! 
Now we shall both feel better.’ 

And they did so, for Mrs. Dent knew how 
to make good tea, and her cream and home- 
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made bread-and-butter were fully appreciated 
by both Mrs. Bullingham and Bridget. 

A short time afterwards Mrs. Bullingham 
took her leave, apparently none the worse for 
her exposure and wetting. 

She bent over Bridget and kissed her. 

“You must finish your story to me another 
day,’’ she said. ‘‘I am very interested in it, 
and you may be quite sure that I will let it go 
no further.’ 

Bridget wondered, when she went, whether 
she would ever now have the courage to finish 
it; but she was too tired and exhausted to 
think much about it, and soon fell into a 
sound sleep, which did her more good than any- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Bullingham drove home, and _ said 
nothing to anyone about her late adventure till 
after dinner, when her husband, daughter, and 
guest were with her in the drawing-room. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘ I daresay you wondered 
at my staying out so late. I will tell you the 
cause of my delay. As Thornton knows the 
whole story, he will be regaling the servants 
with it in the servants’ hall. I was caught by 
the tide and nearly drowned.” 

Admiral Bullingham looked up with con- 
sternation in his eyes. 


‘“My dear Eleanor, is this true ? Explain 
yourself.” 
“It’s a fact. I went down to Biddington 


Cove to see someone. I discovered Audrey's 
young friend there on the beach, and she so 
interested me by her talk that we let the sea 
surround us before we discovered our danger.” 

“How exciting!’’ exclaimed Lady Mar- 
jorie. ‘‘ Did you try to swim ?” 

Audrey dropped the book she was trying to 
read, and looked at her mother wonderingly. 
What had that interesting talk been about ? 
She knew her mother well enough to be aware 
that it must have been of an intensely absorb- 
ing nature to make her unconscious of her sur- 
roundings. 

“No,” said Mrs. Bullingham, with old- 
fashioned dignity, ‘‘I was never taught to 
swim when I was a girl, and should hardly 
attempt it at my time of life. We retreated to 
the cave, and then, when we could not make 
anyone hear us, Miss Channing boldly climbed 
the cliff, and they came round in a boat for me. 
They were only just in time, and my dress 1s 
completely ruined!” 

“Climbed the cliff ?’’ exclaimed Audrey, 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘ What a splendid feat! 
What extraordinary pluck!” 
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“What point of the cliff was it ? ’ asked the | 
Admiral, who had a mind for detail. 

‘Just below the Grey Farm terrace.’’ 

“It 1s almost perpendicular !”’ 

“She did it. 
of the top they told me, and then 
they threw a rope to her. She is 
a nice girl, Audrey. I retract 
what I have said about her. In 
fact, as I told you before I started, 
I determined to ask her to dinner 
next Tuesday, and I hope she 
will come.”’ 

““ How could she do it ?” said 
Lady Marjorie thoughtfully. ‘I 
suppose she has been accustomed 
to scramble about the cliffs a good 
deal. She is very unconventional ! ”’ 

‘“I owe my life to her un- 
conventionality,’’ said Mrs. Bull- 
ingham sharply, and Audrey smiled 
at Marjorie’s discomfiture. She 
was well pleased that her mother 
should defend her friend. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


RIDGET did not go to the 
Bullingham’s dinner party. 
In her frantic climb up the 
cliff she had strained some 
of the muscles of her back, and 
was in such pain that a doctor had 
to be called in. He enforced com- 
plete rest, and so she lay in bed, 
not sorry to escape from people’s 
tongues. Her feat was soon 
known, and it was talked about 
by the whole country-side. In 
fact, from being a _ nonentity, 
Bridget was now exalted into a 
heroine, and the enterprising local 
paper sent one of its staff to interview her, 
Mrs. Dent was charged to send him away 
summarily from the house ; but she took her 
own time over doing it, and the result was 
that Bndget’s indisposition was magnified into 
a ‘‘ permanent injury of her spine,’’ and a 
pathetic picture was drawn in the paper of 
the bright young life cut down in its prime 
and condemned to a permanent invalidism. 
She had several visitors at the Grey Farm. 
Mrs. Carson, the vicar’s wife, came; also Mrs. 
Jocelyn and Audrey every two or three days. 
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At least, to within twelve feet _ 
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Mrs. Bullingham, as was natural, contracted 
a severe chill, and had, like Bridget, to be con- 
fined to her room. 

And then Audrey brought Bridget the news 
for which she was already prepared. 


‘**Once a piece of rock crumbled beneath Bridget’s feet.”—p. 463. 


“Fancy! We shall have Godfrey home 
almost at once! He has got his promotion. 
My mother heard from him this morning ; 
she is so delighted.”’ 

Bridget took the tidings very quietly. Every 
day she was thinking of and praying for his 
return. Audrey seemed almost disappointed 
at her lack of interest. 

But when she had left her Bridget told Mrs. 
Dent that she must get out on the terrace, and, 
though she was informed that it was most im- 
prudent, she insisted upon having her own way. 
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Wrapped up in a thick rug, she leant back 
on the old seat and looked over the sea. 

““ He may return any day, and I promised to 
meet him here. He knows I always come at 
sunset!’ 

A week passed away, and her health and 
vigour had returned to her. She was sitting 
on her quarter-deck one afternoon watching 
the last rays of the sun. It was sinking like 
a red ball of fire over the sea, and a white, cold 
mist was creeping inland, making her shiver 
and draw her thick cloak closer round her, 
when she heard the footstep at last for which 
she had been waiting. For a moment her 
heart almost stopped beating, and then two 
strong arms were round her and a voice whis- 
pered in her ear: 

“At last, my little wife ! 

When she was at length released she was 
held at arm’s length and inspected. 

“T never thought that country air would 
do such wonders !”’ said Godfrey, as he gazed 
upon her with those kindly critical grey eyes 
of his. ‘‘ You certainly have not pined for 
me, Bridget; on the contrary, you have 
thriven! What canI say ? I left a sad-eyed, 
hollow-cheeked, pale-faced maid, and now she 
is serenely bright and beautiful. It isn’t a 
mistake, is it ? Has the little white girl run 
away ? And some bewitching elf taken her 
place ?”’ 

“What do you think ?”’ 

He caught hold of her hand, and looked at it, 
and then at her. 

“Oughtn’t there to be something on this 
hand ?” 

“It is round my neck,” said Bridget, flush- 
ing rosy red. ‘' How could you expect to see 
it there ? ”’ 

“Sit down with me. Let me put it on. I 
have done it once before, so don’t be afraid. 
I have travelled overland from Marseilles 
to get to you quicker, for I am going to have a 
couple of days with you before I go to my 
home.”’ 

He was taking the little gold circle from her 
as he spoke, but impulsive Bridget closed 
her hand upon it and stepped away from him, 
confronting him with steady gaze. 

“Are you here without your people’s know- 
ledge ?”’ 

“ You don’t think I would be here with it ? 
We are an affectionate family, Bridget. and 
for the first week or so after my return home 
I can hardly stir out of doors without one 
or two of them accompanying me. I deter- 
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mined to have a brief honeymoon with you 
first, if it were only for a few days. Come 
here. Tell me again, you are glad to see me.” 

But Bridget never moved. 

“Till I am your acknowledged wife, God- 
frey ; till your family know it, I cannot receive 
you at the farm.’’ 

He looked at her with a smile. 

“We are husband and wife, Bridget. I 
should have, indeed, been wanting in right 
feeling if I had not come to you first.” 

A softer light crept into Bridget's eyes. 

“Yes,’’ she said gently, ‘““I am glad you 
came.”’ \ 

“Then why are you looking at me so tragic- 
ally ? I have counted the days, and thought 
this present hour would never come. What 
do you mean by saying you cannot receive me 
at the farm ?’’ 

He drew her almost forcibly to him as he 
spoke, and she felt his pulses throbbing and 
burning as he clasped her hands in his. Bend- 
ing down his face to hers, he said: 

“You belong to me, Bridget, do you not? 
My darling, your husband must come first. 
Do not tremble so. You have assured me of 
your love. No one has come between us. 
Are you afraid of me ? ”’ 

Bridget could not release herself from his 
arms, and after one ineffectual effort she did 
not try to do so, but her voice was compara- 
tively steady as she said: 

“I do love you, Godfrey. I feel as if I 
never want to be away from your side; but 
I know what is right and what is due to me, 
if you will forgive my saying so. When do 
you propose telling your parents ? You can 
never know how difficult my position has been 
here. I am a constant fraud, and it needs all 
my courage to carry on the deception. You 
are honourable and true; surely now you are 
home you will not let a day pass before matters 
are put straight.’’ 

‘“My poor little Bridget !”’ 

He murmured the words, and seemed lost in 
thought ; then, after a pause, he said quietly: 

‘You are quite right, and I do not forget 
what is due to you. I am quite ready and 
willing to. own up, and I promise to take the 
full share of what blame they may attach to 
us. I had no thought of doing otherwise, 
only wished to have vou to myself first of all.” 

‘And so you have,” said Bndget sweetly, but 
with a ring of frm determination in her tone 
which her husband noted; ‘“‘and we will go 
in and have some tea very soon, and have a 
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lovely time; but afterwards you will go 
straight home to your parents, and I shall wait 
here till you have told them and till they send 
me some message. And if you love me you 
will tell them to-night before you go to sleep.” 

Godfrey drew a long breath, and a humor- 
ous twinkle shot into his eyes. 

“I thought I had married a gentle, pliable 
maiden, who would consider every act and 
word of her lord and master to be her law ; but 
I find I have come back to a strong-minded 
woman, who means her will to come first.’’ 

‘‘ I know you will do what is right.”’ 

Bridget ignored his little pleasantry. 

‘* Do you think that is my aim in life ? Don't 
put me up on a pedestal, Bridget. I am very 
human, and it will be a severe trial to my love 
and patience to have to be content with an 
hour’s conversation with you, after seven 
months’ separation. But I will do what you 


say. I will leave you, and I will come back 
to-morrow for you. They shall know to- 
night.”’ 


Bridget drew a long sigh, then very shyly 
she drew down his head and kissed him. 

‘* Thank you,’’ she said simply. 

‘* You will end by being the ruler,’’ he ob- 
served a few minutes later. ‘‘ Now, little 
woman, we will make the most of our time, 
Tell me all about yourself. We must not go 
in just yet. Do you love this old quarter- 
deck ? I found you where I expected to 
find you; and I have not been to the house 
at all. Even Mrs. Dent does not know I am 
here.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I love it here,’’ said Bridget. “I 
have had my happiest times here.’’ Then she 
asked, suddenly, ‘“‘ Godfrey, why have you 
never mentioned what I told you in my 
letter ?”’ 

‘What ?”’ 

‘‘My mother’s family. Did you never get 
my letter ?”’ 

‘‘Never to my knowledge. 
wife, don’t worry about it. I don’t want to 
know who your mother was. It makes no 
difference to me. I would rather not know. 
I always thought I had missed a letter of 
yours, from the constant allusions you have 
made to it. And I tell you how it must have 
been. I was on shore one day, and sent my 
servant back to the ship for letters, as the mail 
boat from home was alongside of her. He 
made a false step between the boat and wharf, 
and got a ducking, and my packet of letters 
sank and could not be recovered. I was very 


My dear little 
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vexed about it, and have often wondered whose 
letters I missed. But it is all right. Nothing | 
can alter the fact of our being married, and 
your mother’s relations are not likely to be 
the cause of unpleasantness between us.” 

“But I must tell you,’ said Bridget. ‘It 
is of the greatest importance to me, and it may 
be to your family, if not to you.” 

Godfrey stopped her. 

““Tell me afterwards. Let me break the 
fact of our marriage first. I would rather be 
able to say that I know nothing of your rela- 
tives.” 

‘Please let me tell 
secrets.”’ 

“Go ahead, then, 1f your mind is set upon 
Ht.” 

‘“ My mother was the only daughter of General 
and Mrs. Fitzroy.” 

Godfrey was startled at last. 

He gazed at his wife uncomprehendingly. 

““My dear child, are you certain of your 
facts?” 

““So certain,’’ said Bridget, ‘that I live 
in hourly terror of Mrs. Fitzroy swooping down 
upon me and carrying me off. I think if it 
had not been for her prolonged absence from 
home I should not have been here now to 
greet you.” 

“This is serious. Tell me all you know.” 

Bridget did so, and watched her husband’s 
knitted brows with some anxiety. 

‘‘ Now,’”’ she said, ‘‘ tell me it will make no 
difference to you; tell me you would have 
acted just the same if you had known my 
origin !”’ 

Godfrey was absolutely silent. 
almost stunned by the tidings. 

And it was at this inopportune moment 
that Mrs. Dent chose to make her approach 
known. 

‘If you please, ma’am, tea is ready, and 
isn’t 1t too cold for you to be out here ?” 

Then, with a start and a scream, she dis- 
covered Godfrey, and for the next ten minutes 
her tongue was hard at work. 

Bridget was relieved when Godfrey put a 
stop to it by coming in to the house to tea. 

A few minutes later, and Bridget was pouring 
out tea in her pretty room. But her pleasure 
was sadly dimmed by her husband's strange 
silence. He sat and watched her every move- 
ment, he noted every detail of her room and 
dress, but he said nothing. : 

At last she looked up at him and met his gaze 
with her own clear, frank one. 


you. I hate having 


He was 
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“This does make a difference to you, God- 
 frey ?” 

‘“‘ Not to me, but it will to my family. It 
will be a tremendous blow.”’ 

Tears filled Bridget’s eyes. She felt so 
helpless in the mesh that surrounded her, 
and her husband’s present attitude was not 
reassuring. 

‘‘I might have known,” he said, looking 
at her queenly little head, ‘‘ that you were the 
daughter of somebody. You looked different 
from the other girls on the steamer, but you 
kept assuring me you were a nobody, and 
so I 

‘So you took pity on a nobody and made 
her your wife ? ”’ 

He did not like her tone. 


‘‘My dear Bridget, don’t you see that when 


I knew I had no relations to reckon with I 
had only your interests to consider ; but what 
will your relations say when thev know how 
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“Bridget closed her hand upon it and stepped away 
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I forced your hand, and what will mine say ? 
It’s a pretty muddle, isn’t it ?”’ 

“You don’t want to own me now!” 

He went over to her, and kissed her tears 
away. 

“You and I belong to each other. We are 
tied up hard and fast. Thank God for this, 
darling ; but we shall have difficult times 
ahead.’’ 

“T don’t think they can be more difficult 
now than they have been,” said Bridget ; 
“but oh, Godfrey, tell me truly, will you love 
me the less ?”’ 

“You are a silly child. 
you.” 

But the little tender touch on her shoulder 
with his hand comforted her. 

And then they determined to ignore the 
future and enjoy the present. They were 
very merry over their tea, but time slipped 
away, and Bridget was the one to remind her 
husband that it was getting late. 

‘“You must go,’ she said. “It 
is only till to-morrow.” 

But whilst she said it, and 
when they were taking their fare- 
well of each other, a chill fear 
smote her heart. 

‘‘Oh, Godfrey,’”’ she said, “I 
feel as if this is good-bye for 
longer than we think.” 

‘Then bid me stay,’’ was his 
passionate whisper. ‘“‘ Do not send 
me away from you.” 

For one moment she wavered. 
Happily her husband did not 
know it; then she gently re- 
leased herself from his hold. 

“I shall be thinking of you, 
and praying for you,’’ she said, 
and then she ran away and 
locked herself in her room, where 
she had a good hearty cry. God- 
frey walked his three miles in 
perfect silence. He met no one, 
so had ample time for quiet 
thinking, and his thoughts were 
perplexing ones. 

Just at the entrance of the 
Bullinghams’ gates he overtook 
Mr. Jocelyn, who was going up to 
the house to dine. 

They greeted each other after 
the fashion of men—undemonstra- 
tively, and without expression of 
surprise. 


I shall not answer 
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*“*You are not expected Mr. 
Jocelyn said. 

*“ No, it will be a surprise. 
a big dinner on. 
house ?” 

‘* Only Lady Marjorie.” 

‘‘ The fates are against me 

Godfrey’s tone was so dismal that his friend 
laughed. Then Godfrey took his arm. 

‘‘ ve known you a good long time,” he said; 
‘‘ I wonder if you could give me a bit of advice. 
I have two mines to spring upon my motner. 
One I am bound to spring upon her to-night. 
Don’t you think the other could wait ?” 

‘How can I judge, my dear fellow ? 
they affect her much ?” 

** Tremendously.”’ 

“Then be merciful. She has had one shock 
lately. She was nearly drowned last week— 
only saved through the pluck of Miss Channing, 
who climbed the cliff. I forgot you did not 
know the young lady. She lodges at the 
Grey Farm.” 

«Oh, I know her very well,’ responded 
Godfrey coolly; “‘she 1s my wife. That is 
one of the mines I have to spring.”’ 

There was dead silence, which lasted till 
they arrived at the hall door ; then Mr. Jocelyn 
said : 

‘“‘ Tell me if you would rather be alone with 
your family to-night. I can turn back. You 
will easily be able to make my excuses.”’ 

‘* You come on,” said Godfrey shortly. ‘ I’m 
ready for my dinner, I can tell you!” 

They crossed the hall, and in another moment 
were in the well-lighted drawing-room, and 
Godfrey was receiving the usual warm welcome 
that awaited him. Mrs. Bullingham was wel] 
enough to be down again; her eyes never 
left her favourite son, and she took no interest 
in anyone else but him. The talk at dinner 
was cheerful ; but Godfrey, as usual, listened 
well and said but little. He heard the account 
of his mother’s adventure in full detail. 

Audrey, sitting opposite to him, never 
seemed to weary in talking about Bridget, 


to-night,” 


I hope it’s not 
Anyone staying at the 
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and as she talked her keen eyes were fixed upon 
him. He wasimperturbable. Nothing seemed 
to disconcert him, and Hubert Jocelyn watched 
him in wonder. Lady Marjorie was full of 
animation; she and Godfrey went back to 
reminiscences of their childhood ; she seemed 
loth to leave the dinner table. 

When the ladies had gone, the Admiral said 
to his son : 

“You are a long way from the top of the 
tree yet, my boy; but your mother has got it 
into her head that it’s time you married. 
I{ave you come back heart-whole ? ”’ 

“I have lost my heart to no one abroad,” 
said Godfrey gravely. 

“That’s well. Jocelyn here is such an old 
friend that he will understand. If you please 
your mother in this matter you'll please me, 
though I always say that a naval man’s wife 
is an object for pity.” 

Godfrey was silent. Talk veered round to 
other subjects, and when the young man went 
into the drawing-room they were met by the 
sounds of some of Grieg’s most elaborate com- 
positions. Lady Marjorie was a musician, 
and liked to have a silent appreciative audi- 
ence. 

‘‘Turn over her music for her, Godfrey 
dear,’’ whispered his mother, and he obediently 
sauntered over to the piano; but whilst his 
gaze fell on a pretty golden-haired girl whose 
white arms and neck were glittering with jewels, 
and whose blue satin robe fell in graceful folds 
around her, his heart was taking in the picture 
of a slight young figure in a plain black gown, 
whose only ornament was the little gold circle 
that bound her to him. 

Her face, with its sweet wistfulness and 
her earnest speaking eyes, seemed to be close 
to him now. His mother, seeing a dreamy 
look of content and satisfaction steal over his 
countenance, congratulated herself upon the 
near realisation of her fondest hopes. She did 
not know what an awakening there was in 
store for her. 

[END OF CHAPTER FIFTEEN.] 
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“The disciple whom Jesus loved.”—JOHN xxi. 20. 


has been questioned by 
a great Biblical scholar 
whether this phrase really 
is meant to apply to the 
Apostle John or not. I 
think Professor Harnack 
throws some doubt on the 
accepted belief. Some of 
you do not know who he 
was, and possibly do not 
care very much. Well, he is a great German 
student of the New Testament, and he actually 
advances it as his opinion that the fourth Gospel 
is not and nowhere professes to be the work of 
the Apostle John. I feel that a humble person 
like myself has small right to set up his 
opinions against Professor Harnack’s, but if 
this is not the work of the Apostle John 
it is the most incoherent book I have ever 
read. Who is this mysterious person who 
refers to himself time after time in_ these 
passages as ‘‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved ”’ ? 
Why, he says, ‘‘ This is the disciple which 
testified of these things, and wrote these 


things: and we know that his testimony 
is true.” He seems to claim for himself 
a certain intimacy with the Lord, some 


people would say a special intimacy; and 
most beautifully always does this phrase fall 
upon our ears, ‘‘ The disciple whom Jesus 
loved.””’ If he were not John the Divine, 
then all spiritual perception is at fault, for 
only he, I venture to suppose and believe, 
could have given us such vision of the Master 
as is presented in this fourth Gospel. 

Again, it has been said by a great writer, 
if not a great scholar—yes, he was a great 
scholar in some ways, too—Kenan, the French 
author of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’”’ that this phrase, 


“the disciple whom Jesus loved,’’ was actually 
and rightly attributed to St. John, and it 
only shows, he says, what a conceited person 
he really was, because he wanted to claim 
for himself, and to make the world under- 
stand that he was claiming, some special pre- 
eminence in the regard of Jesus. He wants 
those who read, as he wanted those who heard, 
to understand that he was of all other dis- 
ciples the one whom Jesus loved—we have not 
here very much spiritual insight to guide us. 
What foolishness scholars can talk! Like the 
rest of us, our Lord might well say, ‘‘I thank 
Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.’’ There is a spiritual wisdom 
which might have prevented Kenan from 
falling into that blunder. John never meant 
to claim for himself any pre-eminence ovet 
the rest, and we nowhere find in the New 
Testament story, after the Resurrection, at 
any rate, that he ever did. What he meant 
to say, when he called himself ‘‘ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,’’ was something like this: 
“‘T am a man who, as though there were no 
one else in the world, was loved by Jesus; ! 
am a man who owes everything that is good 
in him to Jesus; and if it had not been for 
the love of Jesus I should have been a lost 
soul.”’ 

You can interpret that phrase as you please ; 
for John, once known as a Son of Thunder, the 
John who wanted to command fire to come 
down from heaven to consume the adversarics 
of his Lord, the John who asked for a place 
on the right hand of the Master in His kingdom, 
John the fiery-spirited and even intolerant, 
who would have forbidden some who were 
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casting out devils in the name of Christ to 
claim that name at all, was a changed being 
when the Master had His way with him. John 
the Son of Thunder had become John the 
Divine, and to keep the fact of the great 
change always before his mind he would say 
to himself, ‘‘I am the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, and, loving, saved. Though He loves 
others, I am loved as though there were not 
another to love, and as though there were 
no other being on earth; Jesus loves me; I 
am the disciple whom Jesus loved.”’ It was 
the source of his highest hope; he believed 
that he could enter into life graciously, grandly, 
nobly. This martyr in spirit, this courageous 
but silent follower of the Christ, secure in his 
possession of that love divine, all love excelling, 
did not wish to claim any pre-eminence ; no, 
but just because he had been saved by the 
love of Christ, and another spirit became his 
jn consequence, he shrank from claiming pre- 
eminence, and you will nowhere find in the 
New Testament story that John ever tries 
to drive any other disciple out of place, or 
to take precedence of any apostle. Humble 
and beautiful in spirit, he has become known 
in Christian history as the Apostle of Love ; 
yet remember when he first came under Christ’s 
influence he was known as the Son of 
Thunder. 

I think Peter might have called himself 
the disciple whom Jesus loved. Much can 
be pieced together in the New Testament as 
to the relations of Peter and John and the 
other disciples. If you read your four Gospels 
attentively, looking only for particulars of 
the relationship of Peter and John, you will 
find that in the apostolic band—before the 
Last Supper, at any rate—these two were rivals 
in their Master’s regard. Peter was anxious 
to claim a place of honour in the earthly king- 
dom which was supposed to be coming. John 
was the same. John got his mother to plead 
for him, and the Master, instead of rebuking 
the presumption which said, ‘Grant that 
these my two sons may sit, the one on Thy 
right hand and the other on the left, in Thy 
kingdom,”’ said, turning to them, ‘ Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I shall drink 
of, and to be baptised with the baptism that 
I am baptised with ?”’ And they, not know- 
ing what they said, confidently replied, “‘ We 
are able.’”” Then He said, with solemnity: 
“Ye shall drink indeed of My cup, and be 
baptised with the baptism that I am baptised 
with ; but to sit on My right hand and on 
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My left is not Mine to give.’ Peter was 
much displeased with James and John. Ex- 


actly ; because he wanted that place, but 
he was no more ready than they to drink of 
the cup and to be baptised with the baptism. 

Now, see what Peter went through before 
the time came when he could say, and say 
just in the same way as John said it, ‘‘ I am 
the disciple whom Jesus loved.’”’ My pur- 
‘pose in introducing the figure of Peter is to 
show that John had no monopoly in this 
experience ; and if John had not, and Peter 
had not, why, neither you nor I have; but 
likewise neither you nor I are excluded, and 
each one of us is entitled on the same terms 
to call himself the disciple whom Jesus loves. 
Peter claimed great things for himself; and 
in the upper room he allowed his jealousy 
of John to carry him so far that he refused 
the customary Oriental courtesy. The two 
men sat scowling at each other, neither willing 
to wash the feet of the other. When the 
Master did it Himself, He made Peter a little 
bit ashamed, and then he was willing to show 
how eager and enthusiastic was his love. So 
when the Master began to announce that He 
must presently leave them, betrayed by one 
of their number, Peter said, ‘‘ Though all 
should betray thee, yet will not I.”’ I sup- 
pose he was glancing then with jealous eye 
at John, who was leaning on the Saviour’s 
breast at supper. Not that that meant very 
much. They were all reclining around the 
table, a low table, each one on his left arm, 
and reaching to the middle of the table with 
his right, and naturally each one must lean 
very nearly on to the breast of his neighbour 
on the left. Here was John, and here the 
Saviour, the head of the apostle just touching 
the Master’s bosom. Upon whom was the 
Christ leaning ? I think it was probably 
Peter, so that He was as close to the one as 
He was to the other; Peter carrying the 
Master’s head, his breast, it may be, bearing 
the Master upon his heart, just as Jesus in 
His turn was supporting John. It ought to 
have been a loving fellowship, but there was 
a little jealousy between this man on the left 
and this man on the right, and when Peter 
broke out, “‘ Though all should betray Thee, 
yet will not I,’’ likewise also said all the dis- 
ciples. John had to chime in, because he 
must not be outdone in this profession of loy- 
alty. And yet you know what happened— 
“they all forsook Him and fled.” 

When the resurrection morning was passed, 
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these three came together again, Peter, and 
John, and the Master; and in the presence 
of John, Peter had to submit to the questioning 
of the Lord he had three times denicd. Three 
times was the question put to him, ‘‘ Simon, 
lovest thou Me?” I want you to observe 
the significance of the first question. Liter- 
ally, it is this: ‘‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou Me more than these ?’’ More than 
whom ? More than what ? What—more than 
John and James and the rest ? Peter was 
ashamed when he thought of the upper room, 
“Though all should betray Thee, yet will 
not I,’’ with the jealous eye blazing at John 
the Divine. But he did. ‘Simon,’ says 
the Master, smiling kindly, “ lovest thou Me 
now more than these others do?’ And 
Peter, with humble caution, replied, ‘ Yea, 
Lord, Thou knowest that I——” What ? 
We have only one word in English for what 
needs two in the Greek. There is a pretty 
little piece of word-play here. You miss the 
significance of the conversation altogether, if 
vou do not know the two words used here. 
The Master used one and Peter the other. 
The Master’s word for love means something 
like this: The love of an equal for an equal, 
the love of a protector for somebody who needs 
to be protected, the love of a mother for her 
child. A mother’s love for the baby nestling 
in her arms is the love about which Jesus 
asks Peter: ‘‘ Lovest thou Me that way, My 
would-be champion ? ‘ Though all should be- 
tray Thee, yet will not I.’” Peter answers 
with the word that the baby might use to 
the mother—the love that does not promise 
anything, the love which is only the heart's 
impulse, the love of a clinging weak one to 
the one who is taking care of him. Peter 
says, ‘‘ Lord, Thou knowest I have had my 
lesson: I am too wise to brag again; I love 
Thee in the way that the ch ld loves its mother ; 
I love Thee as the weak friend would love 
the strong ; I love Thee, and I cannot help it ; 
I love Thee with a heart tender as a child’s.”’ 
Again, the Master asked him, “ Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou Me ?”’ And the question 
ceased to be pleasantry, if, indeed, it was 
ever that; it became very solemn and very 
searching, closing as it did with the commis- 
sion three times given, “‘Tend My sheep; feed 
My lambs.’’ The Master did not require any 
service except the service of love, and the 
supreme qualification for service was thus 
given. Love to Christ means service to men ; 
it could not mean anything clse. But the 
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third time the Master came down to Peter's 
word and took hold of it and used it. Peter 
was not grieved because his Master asked 
the question three times, for he knew that 
he deserved to be questioned three times, 
since three times he had denied; that was 
not what distressed him. He was grieved 
because Jesus now changed the words, and 
took his; and his answer was, ‘‘ Lord, do 
You doubt that? Why, in spite of my denial, 
for I know I was a coward, and in spite of 
my selfishness, for I know I was selfish, and 
in spite of my brag, for I know I was a brag- 
gart in the upper room, now that I have found 
out how useless I am—You have not found 
out anything; You must have known all 
the time that I loved You with the affection 
of the simple heart—I do not promise any- 
thing, but You might leave me that; I am 
genuine when I say I love You, and I cannot 
help but love You, because You first loved 
me.”’ 

When the searching time was over, Peter’s 
commission was given to him: ‘‘ Tend My 
sheep ; feed My lambs.’”’ No great promise 
was exacted from him. It is remarkable that 
Peter does not answer, ‘‘ Yes, I will.’’ He 
says nothing at all. The Master sends him 
forth now to lead the apostolic band: ‘‘ Follow 
Me.’’ And this great distinction is made in 
Peter’s case: though the other disciples were 
present, they did not receive the commission 
in these solemn terms. He was to be, and 
he remained, their spokesman, the outstanding 
man of the apostolic band. 

But how about John ? As Jesus and Peter 
move away together, the Lord saying to the 
disciple something that does. not find its way 
into Scripture, a personal word, ‘“ Peter, turn- 
ing about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus 
loved following.” Peter knew how much that 
love had done for him, but he had done far 
worse by it than John had done, and so he 
was saying to himself, in effect, and now to his 
Lord, ‘‘ Master, You know what I said in the 
upper room—that if he betrayed You, I would 
not; but the fact remains that he did not, 
and I did. John did not deny, and yet he 
stood in Pilate’s hall, the only other beside 
myself that was of that company in that 
room. He opened the door for me, he let me 
in, he saw my shame, in his presence I was 
humiliated by my own cowardice; he was 
true, I was the betrayer, I was the unfaithful 
one. At Calvary there was only one out of 
all the apostolic band; it was John, he to 
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whom You gave that august commission 
to watch over the mother of Jesus for the 
rest of his life. Lord, what shall this man 
do? Put him in the front rank; I will do 
the following ; no more jealousy between 
him and me.’’ And the Master—sharply re- 
buked him 2? I do not believe that, though I 
am always reading that it was so. His answer 
was, “Your merit matters nothing ; in service, 
what you may have done, Or what you may 
think yourself to be worth, counts for nothing ; 
the Lord chooses as He will, and when the spirit 
of the Lord rests upon a man for service, and 
a man has hezard the Voice Divine calling him 
to service, let him go; he must go where he 
is sent. If LT -will that you strive and prevail, 
and that he stand and wait, what is that to 
you? If you have learned to love, follow 
Me.” Even Weter’s modesty was out of place ; 
he had simply to do what Love told him to do. 
There is one more beautiful thing that I 
cannot but speak of before I leave this theme. 
Scripture Speaks of a conversation between 


aa Lord and Peter that preceded this. In 
pe ee 34, there is mention of an inter- 
Vie etween Jesus and Peter, after the 


Resurrection, but not one word of the con- 
semen is recorded. Do you suppose that 
this OCCasion when Jesus questioned Peter, 
and €Xposed his shame in the presence of all 
the d'Sciples, was the first time they had met 
ae Calvary ? No. How would you have felt 
if, 5 pies denying Christ in the High Priest’s hall, 
ne oe Him die in agony and shame upon 
cae ae you looking on from afar, and know- 
noted you cursed Him the last time He 
i, a yoice—how would you have felt 
phink _Reard that the Master had risen? I 
‘a His” ©u would not have dared to say much 
He oe ; no, nor come into It except 
Sadéed sent for you. “ The Lord is risen 
‘hinle Pri hath appeared to Simon.” Just 
aid- ad Yat almost the first thing that Christ 
eae as He had broken the bands of death 
hand ; Zo to poor Peter, and reach out His 
Slaw him, and lift him up. Peter was 
sorrow to sob out all his contrition and his 
Price: foy what had taken place in the High 
ieee S hall; and he was able to assure his Lord 
Pale then that his true loyalty was un- 
he Bo though he knew it to be worthless ; 
<< found his own weakness, and the 
face and he understood each other face to 
tells IL love that reticence of Scripture. It 
ad us no more. They understood ; love 
saved Peter. And now that he had gone 
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through this dark and tragic experience, and 
the love of Christ had lifted him out of it, he 
knew himself as the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. 

We might describe ourselves in the same 
sense as Peter did, and as John did, as the 
disciples whom Jesus loves. There is a Love 
Divine which has conquered death and hell, 
and opened heaven ; and if it were not for 
that, there would be no Christianity. I like 
to get the plain, broad facts of things, and 
in spite of the denials you hear, there is nothing 
that has so much potency in the world to-day 
in changing lives and forming happiness as 
that love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 
It is a reality, and a reality which can be 
transformed into an experience. There 1s 
nothing that can transfigure a life, and bring 
the good into it, and reveal the good through 
it, so potently as love, when love is at its 
highest and its most unselfish point. Silas 
Marner, one of George Eliot’s characters, had 
been loved once, but his heart was closed by 
the failure of a great love that he had given. 
He was saved again when a little child came 
‘nto his life to love him, and he became ten- 
fold of more account in the community, and 
always for good, than he had been before. 

Not a few know what human love has done 
for them in the same fashion. You elderly 
folks have had your sacramental experiences. 
How is it that you two, husband and wife, are 
so much more to each other at this moment 
than the rest of us are to either ? It is be- 
cause of that invisible somewhat, that price- 
less possession, which you would not part 
with for all the gold of Araby. Love has 
transformed your lives, and at your best you 
never see anything commonplace in each other. 
As you look back across the way that you 
have travelled together, you see every mile- 
stone marked by love, and even at the open 
grave, where you have stood together, and 
buried some of life's pledges, you have drawn 
the closer to each other in a common SOTTOW. 
For there is nothing, as someone has beauti- 
fully said, in the deepening of human life, 
comparable to those twin angels, Love and 
Pain. Yea, there are many who, in spite of 
the pain that they have suffered in life, would 
yet admit that life was worth living because 
they have some love in it. 


“This stranger by my fireside cannot see 
The forms I sce, nor hear the sounds I hear: 
He but perceives what is, while unto me 
All that hath been is visible and clear.” 
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Lives are redeemed from the sordid and the 
commonplace only by one thing—Love. Love 
is always divine. The higher you bestow it, 
the better and the truer is its response. 


“Immortal love, for ever full, 
For ever flowing free, 
For ever shared, for ever whole, 
A never ebbing sca, 
& % + & 


“We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For Him no depths can drown. 
* % * * 
“ But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


I wish now to speak to some into whose 
lives the love of God has not yet come as it 
should. Many Christians do not live in the 
land of the sunshine, they live in the shadows ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that the people 
who live in the shadows often have enough 
and to spare, and the people who live in the 
sunshine of the love of God often have very 
little of this world’s good. Why is it that 
afflicted one has not developed a grumbling 
and complaining spirit ? Because he has come 
to understand that there is a Love Divine 
for him, and it has found its way to his heart. 
There are people from whom God scems to 
have taken everything worth having in this 
life, and yet they say, God be praised for 
Tlis unspeakable gift, His gift of love! May 
I be permitted to say that there is only one 
thing that sent me into the ministry, and 
keeps me in it, and makes me confident when 


I speak ? That is, in spite of all the imper-. 


fections of the speaker, that I know Whom I 
have believed ; God has spoken His love to me, 
and I know that it is real and true. Gorl’s 
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love often comes linked with pain. We spend 
half our lives in evading the Christ, and yet 
the Cross is the very place where we learn 
about that Love Divine. Oh, how it has 
made men strong! Nothing can equal it for 
bringing out the heroism latent in the sinner 
and the moral weakling. Bernard of Clairvaux 
wrote : 


‘Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast” ; 


yet before St. Bernard kings and princes 
trembled when he spoke in the name of God. 
“Jesus, my only joy be Thou, 
As Thou my prize wilt be ; 
Jesus, be Thou my glory now 
And through eternity.” 
The love of Jesus none but His loved ones 
know. There is no effect without a cause. 
If that love has no value in experience, better 
that we shut our places of worship, for Chris- 
tianity is the cruellest jest that ever was 
played upon mankind if there is no Christ 
to love. But if there is, that love ought to 
shine upon our lives, and we ought to live 
it out to its fullest point of expression. ‘' The 
love of Jesus, what it is!” 

Now can we each of us say, and are we 
justified in saying, like Peter and John: I 
am the disciple whom Jesus loved ? That 
love has lifted me, transformed me, filled me 
with hope and courage; that love has made 
it possible for us to sacrifice ourselves ; for 
all high ends, noble aims, high endeavour 
come by way of it. Can I show it? If I 
can, if we all can, we need not be afraid of 
taking pre-eminence one of the other; the 
love of Jesus will prevent that. Like Peter 
and John, we will be trying which can pro- 
voke the other to love and good works, and 
yet saying in our heart with thankfulness, “I 
am the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
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A WALK 


IN THE FIELDS NEAR JERUSALEM. 
By May Crommelin. 


A WATER-CARRIER. 


T is the first week in May, 
and the sun is already 
almost too warm by ten 
o’clock in the country round 
Jerusalem. This is because 
a gentle sirocco breeze 
rustles the olive boughs to 
a silvery green, and, far 
from cooling, adds a languid 

heat to the air, otherwise bracing here, 2,500 
feet above the sea. By eleven we must 
retreat within the big, shaded house, with its 
stone passages and vaulted ceilings. Mean- 
time, for an hour let us ramble awhile, with a 
kodak. How tempting are those ancient olive 
trees, standing park-like between us and what 
is Called the ‘‘ Green Hill’’! Barley is growing 
emerald in their slight shade, and under many 
of them groups of townsfolk are sitting. At 
this time of year many poor families in Jeru- 
salem’s crowded streets sally forth early for a 
happy day in the fresh air. Bringing the 
children, work, and food, the women settle 
down under the trees till sundown. They sit 
and sing, and sleep awhile, till by evening 
the men perhaps join them, and all presently 
go home. 

One must not try to photograph these groups. 
Mohammedans say that taking their likenesses 
brings harm. In fact, should one sicken in 
fhe next few weeks, the evil charm put upon 
the sufferer by the foreigner would be blamed. 


And the few who are not so superstitious will 
clamour for bakshish, poor souls! For they 
are very poor. 

Turning from Jerusalem, here stands the 
Well of the Dog, by irregular cross-roads. Once 
on a time an Arab murdered another here, 
and pushed the victim’s corpse down this decp 
well. The dead man might never have been 
found—nay, even though missed, not searched 
for—had not his dog stayed for a week beside 
the well howling piteously and refusing food. 
At last the poor animal’s strange conduct 
aroused suspicion. The body was discovered, 
and the dog died of starvation. But the legend 
goes that he may still be seen watching the 
well, for the Arabs are most poetic, and such 
a tale pleases their fancy. See. a water-carrier 
has just filled a couple of goat-skins, so that he 
seems bending under a brace of fat carcases on 
his back. As he turns away, and a ‘troop of 
camels laden with stones passes further, I try one 
snap—‘' Oh, you little scamp! it is spoiled!’ 
For just as my finger pressed the magic button 
of the kodak, a little boy popped his red 
“tarbush ’’ cap up in front and stared at the 
Christian lady in curiosity. He is snapped, 
anvhow! And with what bogie tales his angry 
mother will threaten him when he trots back 
to the parental home down the lane—a comfort- 
less looking, but fairly large, square dwelling 
set down on rough pasture, grass sprouting over 
its flat roof. 
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A little further, beside the road, is a rock 
threshing-floor, one of the many in Palestine. 
Its strata lie in flat flakes, so that very little 
levelling has been needed to make a sufficiently 
large, rough surface whereon to beat out the 
corn with flails. Ah / look out! Close by my 
feet gapes, without any safeguard, a small 
but deep well-mouth, and there another! They 
are quarried to hold rain-water from the rock- 
floor, and more—equally unguarded—dot the 
fields around like open traps. Howchildren and 
animals do not keep falling in these seems a 
miracle. Only—do they always escape ? Could 
Jesus have had one of these ancient wells or a 
larger open cistern (also a frequent feature of 
the landscape) in mind when He asked, Which 
of them should have an ox or an ass fallen into 
a pit on the Sabbath, and would not pullit out ? 
“Let be’ seems the motto of life among these 
poor Arab fellaheen—t.e. peasants. 

Stumbling over the rocks and broken ground 


into a little vale, let us strike a sheep-track 
beside the tilled land. Bluffs rise on either 
side, and, opposite, yonder flat cliff- face is 
pierced with tombentrances. All round Jerusa- 
lem, which is one of the most rock-founded and 
surrounded cities in the world, these ancient 
tombs are hewn in every low hill-side, the doors 
often hidden purposely, or by the covering 
touch of Nature. 

Just ahead the ground is sprinkled thickly a 
tender lilac, the shade of pale spring crocuses. 
These blossoms are wild dwarf iris. Pity that 
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their bulbs are so prized in America. A trade 
in Holy Land roots and bulbs is springing up, 
and soon, it is to be feared, the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem will be denuded. A little further, 
bushes of wild lavender tempt us to gather 
great handfuls, when a chopping sound past a 
knoll strikes the ear. Some olive trees stand © 
scattered about, remnants of the groves that 
within living memory have disappeared from 
around Jerusalem. They are very aged, their 
trunks twisted, or honeycombed to that sponge- 
like appearance so curious in old olives. An 
Arab is hacking at the roots of a fine tree with 
an adze, till, aware of onlookers, he glances 
up, Startled! Bah! only Christian strangers— 
women. He seems to reassure himself, and 
works on, yet with a furtive air. It is his 
tree, doubtless, and he is killing it to avoid 
paying a tax which the Turkish Government 
levies on the food-bearing olive. ‘‘ Wretch!” 
one murmurs in haste ; yet, looking closer at 


OX AND ASS YOKED TOGETHER. 


that strong muscular figure, his bare nut-brown 
chest, naked legs, and feet thrust in coarse 
slippers, are sadly lean. The _ picturesquely 
faded turban on his wild locks is drab with 
dirt. Little better than rags are the baggy, 
nondescript nether garments and long shirt 
he girds tighter round his body in order to work 
the better. (‘‘ Girding up his loins "’ is the ex- 
pression in Scripture, which accurately describes 
the action.) How one could wish to pay this 
tax for him, poor fellow, and his like, thus giving 
them their yearly olive crop, and preserving the 
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trees which perchance saw English crusaders 
here ! 

Now to pick gaily a few more wild flowers 
before the glorious sun-glare drives us home: 
Mouse-ear by the track, and bugloss; wild- 
flax, white star of Bethlehem, rosemary bushes, 
- and lingering anemones, cyclamen and ranun- 
culus, that were in full beauty a month or more 
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shrieks or groans if pulled up. In Solomon’s 
Song it is said the mandrakes have a pleasant 
smell; but to us this is by no means apparent. 

Awhile ago, when this next field was being 
ploughed, there was the strange sight of an ox 
and an ass yoked together. This was for- 
bidden by Moses, and therefore no Jews would 
break the law; but the Jews are only immi- 


THE NATIVE PLOUGH. 


ago; and, above all, scarlet poppies by hun- 
dreds and thousands—everywhere. 

The sheep or goat-track we are following 
winds sinuously through green corn, knee-deep 
on either side, that rustles against us. When 
the ears ripen and droop they will seem thrust- 
ing themselves in one’s hand. Was it not 
through just such a field that our Lord went 
with His disciples when they gathered the ears 
of corn and ate, rubbing them in their hands ? 
As the valley deepens, the hillside heightens 
till we pause before a lofty, red-jawed cave, 
partly quarried yet mostly natural. From high 
overhead water drips in slow drops. A whole 
herd of cattle can shelter here from storm. How 
wild and lonely it is, yet so close to the haunts 
of men! &. 

Evening time, and we two stroll, even 
more happily, by yet other paths, now to- 
wards the base of the Mount of Olives, though 
not bound far. Here is a peasant grazing 
his camel that munches up all the greenish 
growth under that snub nose; more weeds 
than grass. Those are mandrake leaves now 
disappearing in a huge mouthful. The man- 
drake is plentiful here, with its strange root like 
a forked carrot, supposed to resemble a human 
figure, whence the legend alluded to by 
Shakespeare and other writers, that it utters 


grants and colonists now in Palestine. Their 
kinsfolk, the Arabs, dwell in the once chosen 
land, being themselves ruled by the Turks ; 
and though reverencing Musa the prophet 
(Moses), and boasting above all things Arab 
descent from Abraham, the law of Mohammed 
in the Koran is what they obey, and that with 
a carefulness which might often stir the 
conscience of careless Christians. The native 
wooden one-handled plough here is a feeble 
implement in our eyes. But it is thought to 
be just the same pattern as that used in the 
days of our Saviour, Who distinctly speaks 
of a man putting one hand to the plough. And 
so they do nowadays, one hand grasping the 
handle, which is generally a sapling, or a strong 
tree branch, with the bark removed. The other 
hand holds the goad. 

Watching the unequal build and strength of 
those tilling yoke-fellows, the command touched 
one’s heart by its mercy and care for both 
beasts. The plodding ox was unduly hurried 
by the quicker pace of his partner, whilst in turn 
the former’s sluggishness made the livelier 
donkey strain forward in vain irmtability. 
Many of the donkeys here are fine specimens, 
while those brought from Arabia are perfect of 
their kind—handsome, with heads carried high, 
and a gait as easy to the rider as that of a 
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rocking-chair. But these cost often the same 
price as a good horse. 

When the sun dips behind the western hills 
I and my cousin turn homewards, giving watch- 
ful glances at her Armenian toy spaniel, who 
frisks round us, lest he should stray too far 
and be in danger of lurking jackals. At first 
the mention of such a fear caused me to smile 
incredulously ; but soon I understood that 
jackals haunt all lonely ground round here, 
especially rocky land, such as parts of the 
Mount of Olives, and that it would be no sur- 
prise even to see one skulking behind that clump 
of wild mallows. Last week a hyena was 
reported a few miles away. Something, in- 
deed, is crouching there, stirring the leaves. 
Next instant a youth rises from a stooping 
posture, his hands full of fresh-gathered mallow 
leaves te make a salad. 

Stepping to one side to avoid some thistles— 
of which by the way, there are some five 
varieties in Palestine, most with handsome 
flowers, one rose-coloured, another yellow—I 
almost stumble against an upmnght stone, re- 
minding me of those the very poor sometimes 
place in country churchyards to mark a grave 
too humble for a name. 

“That is a neighbour’s landmark,’’ says my 
companion, who has lived some years in this 
land. ‘‘It is no wonder that a curse was so 
specially Jaid on whoever removed one, for how 
easy it would be some night to move some of 
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these stones a few yards further in the ground 
and so filch more land to oneself.’’ And so it 
certainly would be. The hedge and ditch 
boundary of England is unknown in these 
Eastern lands. Now and again the loose, big 
stones, so plentiful in the tilth, are piled ina 
fence edging the road; otherwise fields are — 
only marked by the different crops. 

The sun has set, but the western sky is 
flooded with a crimson glory, against which the 
peaks of the hills between Jerusalem and the 
sea, some forty miles distant, stand out in dark 
distinctness. Eastwards, the moon _ hangs, a 
white globe, already lit, in the exquisitely pure 
blue of the vast heavenly hall preparing for 
night’s court. And I think that nowhere else 
on earth has evening time seemed to me so 
fair, with exquisite lights and shadows and 
sweet clear air, as here in Palestine. 

See that homeward-bound family group on 
the white ass. Might it not be taken for the 
flight of the Holy Family into Egypt ? One 
can scarce believe it is an everyday sight here, 
and that no great painter’s brush, but the click 
of an ordinary camera, has made it so lifelike. 

As the landscape darkens, the limestone 
buildings seem to grow brighter, as if exhaling 
the stored sunlight of the day. Each ancient 
wall, every mean house, shines with a strange 
beauty that only grows more unearthly when 
the after-glow of sunset is lost in the silvery 
splendour of the Eastern moonlight. 


HOME WARD-BOUND. 
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always enjoyed excellent health, and 


Jack Annesley was 
drowned at twenty- 
eight years old, leaving 
a young widow and a 
boy of two quite un- 
provided for, it seemed 
a sufficiently hopeless 
outlook for the widow 
and orphan. 

Mary Annesley had 
no special talents—a 


quiet, house - keeping 
brown mouse of a 
woman, whom _§ few 
people would have 


credited with as much of courage and resource 
as events proved her to possess. There was 
little in the way of provision for her and 
the child. Jack had not thought it neces- 
sary to insure his life. To be sure, he was 
only twenty-eight, and the salary of the 
Government clerkship which he held gave 
him little of a margin for anything. He had 
there 
was plenty of time, when he came to forty or 
so, to effect an insurance. Then, there was the 
unexpected heart trouble. Jack, bathing at a 
French watering place where there were dan- 
gerous currents, over-exerted himself in the 
attempt to save a too adventurous swimmer ; 
did, indeed, bring the drowning youth so 
near shore that it was possible for others to 
save him; and gasped his own last breath 
away on the yellow sands amid the pushing 
and striving crowd. 

Jack’s father was a poor parson; Mary had 
been a widow's only daughter. On both sides 
the family was as poor as the church mouse of 
the proverb. After the first stunning effects of 
the shock were over Mary dried her eves. She 
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had a happy faith that the parting between 
her and Jack was only for Time, being an old- 
fashioned woman with undisturbed beliefs. 
When she met Jack she must be able to tell him 
that she had done the best possible for little 
Jack. 

Sitting in the little house in the shabby street 
that overlooked the river, where they had been 
so happy together, despite the difficulty of 
making ends meet, she considered what was 
best to be done. Some women would have 
hung on in London by hook or by crook ; but 
when Mary had surveyed the possible employ- 
ments by which she could earn money enough 
to keep little Jack and herself. and rejected 
them one after the other, a sudden elucidation 
came to her. 

She remembered a sister-in-law of her hus- 
band whom she had met but once, an angular, 
hard-featured woman, in her black gown of 
widowhood. She had not been popular in her 
husband’s family, and it had been something 
of an unacknowledged relief when she had 
settled herself at a distance from them, pro- 
posing to earn her own bread by flower and 
fruit and vegetable growing. When she had 
heard of Jack’s death she had written to Mary 
a letter like herself, which some might have 
thought unsympathetic despite its expressions 
of sympathy. Not so Mary. She had a truer 
judgment of Ellen. Something or other had 
frozen Ellen—perhaps her husband’s death, 
perhaps her childlessness—but she had thawed 
towards Mary. Mary had an idea that if she 
and Ellen were long enough together there 
would be no ice between them. She had seen 
Ellen pick up little Jack one day, when he had 
tumbled over and was roaring lustily, and kiss 
his peachy cheeks with a sudden passion. It 
had been enough for Mary. 
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In the little house where she and her husband 
had been so happy together, the autumn 
darkened as it darkened in Mary’s heart. The 
last yellow leaves of the Virginia creeper flew 
in the breeze. It had wrapped them up i. a 
little green nest every spring since they were 
married. They had had just three years of 
happy married life. Mary had not known it 
could be so sad in autumn, with the winds 
stripping the creeper and the shadows in the 
room, and the cold grey light on the river. 
Autumn had brought them home in the happy 
years to the fire on the hearth. The room was 
full of stabbing memories. Only little Jack sat 
on the floor playing quietly with his toys. 
Mary looked down at his golden head; he was 
the one thing she had saved out of the wreckage 
of her life. 

Well, to be sure, she must not lie down under 
her trouble, for little Jack’s sake. She must 
make up her mind to live, and to live cheerfully 
and happily. The young life must not be 
shadowed by her sorrow. It was bad enough 
for him to have lost so dear a father. Mary 
choked as she thought of Jack’s plans for 
his boy. She must be father and mother to him 
both. To be sure, she could never make up to 
him for what he had lost ; but she must do her 
best, she must do her best. When she and Jack 
met after heavy days, many or few, she must be 
able to render him an account of her steward- 
ship. 

Few people would have thought of Ellen as 
a companion in the life which was to be made 
happy for little Jack. The young people at the 
parsonage had looked upon Ellen as a wet 
blanket, a kill-joy. Mary thought otherwise. 
There had been some blight on Ellen’s life, some 
canker at the heart of it, but Mary believed 
fondly that with the sunshine of little Jack’s 
presence, with her own companionship, the 
lonely woman might yet be happy. 

‘“We have both been shipwrecked,” said 
Mary ; “‘ only I have found a plank to cling to, 
and I am going to share it with Ellen.” 

In the dark room, with httle Jack’s golden 
head the one spot of light in it, Mary sat down 
and wrote her letter. 


““My DEAR ELLEN,” she wrote, ‘‘ I have 
been thinking over ways and means. I 
must do something now to support myself 
and the child. I have a small sum of 
moncy in hand—very small—but enough to 
feed us two for a couple of years. I re- 
member what you told me about your 
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cottage. Will you take Jack and me in? 
Give me a little bit of your unprofitable 
field for a poultry farm. I am clever with 
young things, and I have always been fond 
of fowl ; you know Iam a country woman, 
and before I ever knew my dear Jack I 
used to rear fowl with great success. I 
have other projects, and, as I have said, 
enough money, so that Jack and I need be 
no expense to you—enough to last till my 
work begins to pay. I think we could be 
happy together. Another thing is that I 
love house-keeping and house-work. You 
told me you cared nothing about such 
things. I will take them all off your hands, 
and leave you free to devote yourself to 
your own work. What do you say ? 
‘¢ Yours very affectionately, 
«MARY ANNESLEY.” 


The answer to the letter came by return of 
post. 

“My DEAR Mary,—lf you and little Jack 
can put up with me—few people desire my 
society nowadays—come at once. There 
is plenty of room at the Nook. 

‘‘Yours very affectionately, 
‘ELLEN ANNESLEY.” 


It was a wrench to leave the house of 
memories and dreams. However, it was not 
to stand long. The row of old-fashioned houses 
of which it made one was to come down to 
permit the widening of the street, and the 
building of more pretentious houses. Better 
so, thought Mary. The ghost of the little 
house would call to her through twilight and 
moonlit hours, but at least she would not have 
to think of it as forsaken, deserted. No degra- 
dation would befall it. Presently the house- 
breakers would be at work, and there would 
not be a stone of it left together. 

Before she left it she went round and kissed 
the walls of the rooms that had housed her so 
kindly. That morning she had dug up a root 
of the Virginia creeper to take with her. A 
friend of Jack’s and hers was to arrange 
about the furniture. Some of it was to go to 
the Nook ; the rest of it was to be sent to an 
auction room. At the last Mary caught up 
little Jack and fled out of the house to the 
cab which was to take them to the station. 
Her old dog and her canary were already 
in the cab. The parting from the house was 
like the bitterness of death. Now, indeed, she 
felt that the happy years were done and over. 
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It had been dull weather in London. When 
they had left the endless suburbs behind, and 
were in open country rushing along to the sea, 
it was a bright brisk autumn day, with a splen- 
dour of autumnal colouring on the woods and 
fields. The stubble fields were golden, the dis- 
tant hills were purple, the woods were scarlet 
and orange, with the bronze under-colour of 
bracken. 

Little Jack was enchanted. He _ shouted 


‘‘Poynder discovered the secret 


with joy at the cattle in the fields, at the railway 
stations as they flew by, at the farmhouses, 
and the ploughmen behind their teams. He 
pushed up Mary’s heavy veil of black crape, 
and, taking her face in his soft hands, he turned 
it round to look at the things that delighted 
him. The soft country air, with its smell of 
bracken, blew in at the carriage window. 
Despite that bereavement which she never 
forgot for an instant, Mary’s heart felt a little 
uplifting. 

Ellen met them at the railway station. Her 
grim face was relaxed into a smile of welcome. 
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She had left someone in charge of her pony 
and governess cart, and was at the carriage 
door almost as soon as the train stopped. 

“Here is Auntie Ellen,’’ Mary said. 

Jack had not forgotten. For so young a 
child his memory was tenacious. He hurled 
himself, shouting his joy, into Ellen’s arms, 
which closed about him fondly. 

Ellen carried him off to the cart, leaving 
Mary to follow with the luggage and her poor 
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desire of Jack’s heart.”—p. 434. 


little live stock. When Mary at last emerged 
from the station she found Jack holding the 
pony’s reins and clucking to him in the most 
professional fashion. 

On the homeward drive the child engrossed 
all the conversation. It had to be merry, since 
little Jack was the merriest of mortals. He 
declared himself hungry, and Auntie Ellen 
produced a delightful home-made cake from a 
bag. 

“‘ I have a woman who comes in of mornings,”’ 
she explained. ‘‘She bakes the bread and 
cooks the dinner, and she has made cakes for 
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the child. It didn’t seem worth while doing 
anything before. Even the work out of doors 
doesn't give you much of an appetite when you 
have to sit down to your meals alone. Now it 
will be different with you and the child.” 

The sweet air of the sea blew in their nostrils 
as they drove; the sea wind lifted Jack's 
golden curls and let them fall again. He 
chattered incessantly. His blue eyes shone 
and his little white milk teeth showed between 
his parted lips. He was going to be hke his 
father; not at all like his httle brown mother, 
with her soft hair and gentle brown eyes. 
Already his fair skin had a powdering of 
freckles. It was a charming little face. Ellen 
Annesley, jerking at the reins now and again to 
make the old pony understand that they were 
to get home, looked as though she gloated on it. 

There was a change in Ellen. Ina way she 
was almost as excited as the child. She laughed 
in an exhilarated way as Jack chattered to her. 

Presently they were at home. The Nook 
was a two-storeyed, red cottage, very old, but 
with large, light windows which spoilt it from 
the artist’s point of view, while they made it a 
much more healthy habitation. It stood high, 
and the ground fell away from it on every side. 
From the upper windows you could see the 
silver floor of the sea and the shipping upon it. 

All kinds of shrubs grew up close to the lower 
windows ; but there were few trees except the 
low-growing fruit trees in the orchard at the 
back. The hill behind sheltered the place. 
Ellen’s little enclosed fields basked in the south 
sun all the year round. 

‘‘T believe it is the sunniest place in England,”’ 
Ellen said, and looked as if the sunshine had 
somehow got into her face and voice. 

““ The child will thrive here,’’ she said again. 
“To be sure, I’d rather it was the spring for 
his sake; but last winter—why. there was 
no winter—we had the soft weather till after 
Christmas.”’ 

Little Jack dragged the two women from 
one room to another, eager to see everything 
before he would consent to have his hat 
taken off. Trusty, the Irish terrier, who had 
forgotten the feel of anything but town pave- 
ments to his poor old tired paws, followed, 
wagging his tau. Jack’s vocabulary was not 
a large one at this time, but he made it 
abundantly apparent that he approved of the 
new habitation. 

Mary, who had waged the London house- 
wife’s war against the myriad-headed London 
dirt, felt the purity of everything most grateful 
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The white curtains at the windows, the white 
walls with their old-fashioned, cheap, flowery 
paper, which seemed all right in a country 
cottage, the white counterpanes on the bed, 
the chintz-covered chairs, delighted her. So 
did the many cupboards in the walls with their 
abundant wooden pegs. There was a_ bow- 
fronted chest of drawers in her room. The 
drawers stood invitingly open, carefully lined 
with clean paper. There was a_ well-filled 
bookcase beside her bed. At the foot of the 
bed was a sofa ; beside it a writing-table, with 
an ink-bottle on it and a tray of pens. 

“ Dear Ellen, how lovely you have made it 
forme!’’ Mary said. ‘ It looks so homelike.” 
She gave a little sigh. ‘‘It is somewhere to 
rest till I die.” 

‘‘T am glad you feel it like that,’’ Ellen said. 
“‘T put your books and things here so that you 
should not get tired of my company, so that 
you should have a place where you could 
always run away to and be free of me.”’ 

‘I think we shall be very happy together,” 
Mary said, turning to kiss her hostess. 

“You won’t want to leave me-?” Ellen 
asked doubtfully. 

‘I think I should have to go without Jack,” — 
Mary said. “‘ Why, he has deserted me for 
you.” 

Jack’s curiosity by this time was satisfied 
about that particular room, and he was dragging 
at Ellen's skirt with a sturdy air of ownership. 

‘You mustn't give in to him too much,” 
said Mary. “We must be wise women and 
not spoil him.” 

Many and many a time during the tranquil 
years that followed did Mary repeat that 
warning ; and it would have been a very 
necessary one if Jack had been other than he 
was. Ellen idolised the child, yielded to him 
far more than his firm little mother would, gave 
him the most unstinted service, was never tired 
of his society, sewed for him with a mother’s 
delight in adorning his small person, ministered 
to his pleasures, pored over books of mothers’ 
lore to strengthen his body, had theories about 
his education, never slept while he was ill. 
Sometimes the vicarious motherhood even 
asserted itself against the real, pushed out the 
real mother a little. But by this time the 
love between the two women was so great that 
Mary never thought of resenting Ellen's claims, 
or of loving her the less for them. 

When Jack was ten he went to Christ's 
Hospital. Sir John Vanborough, whose son 
Jack’s father had saved from a death by 
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drowning, losing his own life in doing so, was 
one of the Governors. A rich man, he had 
been anxious to do anything in his power for 
Mary ; and her Jack’s friend, Henry Poynder, 
the same who had made things easier for her 
after Jack’s death, had urged on her that she 
should allow Sir John to provide for her and 
the boy. 

But Mary had shaken her proud little head. 

‘We shall not need it, Henry,” she said. 
‘“‘If we ever do need it, I shall remember what 
you have said.” 

It was through this old friend that the apph- 
cation was made which resulted in Jack’s 
becoming an inmate of the famous school. 

“You know Sir John is a neighbour of 
yours,’ Henry Poynder said. ‘At Watney 
Park, only a few miles away.” 

“He hasn't a delicate child for whom he 
would require goat’s milk?’’ Mary asked, 
laughing. By this time she had added a 
little colony of goats to her fowl-keeping, and 
supplied the fashionable seaside town close 
at hand with goat’s milk for children, which 
could be depended upon not to contain any 
tuberculous germs. It was a very thriving 
little industry, but a troublesome one, since 
the goats were so destructive and so difficult 
to keep within bounds. 

‘* He has only one child, a daughter. She is 
about young Jack’s age. The poor boy for 
whom our dear Jack gave his life did not live 
to manhood after all. Sir John lost several 
children. He idolises this one.”’ 

‘* He doesn’t know I am here, almost at his 
gates?” 

** T think not.”’ 

** Don’t tell him. He might think it neces- 
sary to be civil to me. It would be a bore to 
him and to me. I am a working woman, too 
busy to receive fine folks.”’ 

** You are as proud as ever, Mary.” 

‘* Am I proud ? JI have never been called 
so.”’ 

** ‘You would not let me help you any more 
than you would let Sir John.” 

“* If I had needed—that kind of help, I 
would have gone to you first of all.” 

‘* F know it, Mary. I am thankful for small 
mercies.” 

Such remarks as these Mary thought well to 
ignore. She wanted to keep Henry Poynder 
as an attached and devoted friend, especially 

dear because he and her Jack had loved each 
other. She was not prepared to grant him 
more than this. Ellen’s jealousies concerning 
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him were ill-founded. Mary had a fond and 
faithful heart. When she met her husband 
she would not meet him as another man’s wife ; 
although it grieved her that the old friend 
should go on caring for her in that way. 

At first Jack’s absence made a terrible blank, 
in which the two women turned more fondly to 
each other for companionship and consolation. 
To be sure, they were so busy that there was not 
much time for grieving. They were at work 
from morning tll night looking after the living 
and growing things. Long before this time 
each of them had assistants at the work. The 
south side of the hill was covered with Ellen's 
glass houses and frames and forcing-pits. Mary 
had fancy fowl, and took prizes at the county 
shows. She had sheds for her goats, and en- 
closed pastures for them, and a dairy which was 
a model of efficiency and cleanliness. They 
were putting by money now, and had quite a 
recognised position as prosperous business 
women. 

“We shall not need to be burdens to Jack 
in our old age,’’ Mary said one day. 

‘“He may call on us for a thousand pounds 
when he wants it,’ Ellen responded. Ellen 
would have given the world to Jack if she 
could. 

Fortunately they were no great journey from 
Jack's school. They could go to see him often, 
and he could come home for all holidays, and 
they could always attend on the school’s great 
days. On these occasions Jack would look 
the very picture of honest pride as he squired 
his mother and his aunt. Mary was as pretty 
as ever, and had a delicate taste in dress. She 
wore pretty colours to please her boy, who had 
not liked her in black, and dressed in them she 
looked hke a girl, absurdly young to be the 
mother of so big a boy. While Aunt Ellen, 
whose hair was now snow-white, who had the 
wholesome skin and bright eyes of the open-air 
worker, was quite a grand dame in her grey silk 
and old laces. 

It was delightful when Jack came home for 
his holidays in his blue gown and yellow stock- 
ings and bare, bright head. He had grown up 
a charming boy, so frank and fearless and kind 
and merry. 

‘“T don’t know whether it is Jack’s yellow 
stockings or the sun that is in the house,” 
Ellen would say, pretending to shade her eyes. 
During those visits home Jack never secmed to 
desire any society except that of his beloved 
mother and aunt, and occasionally of the con- 
firmed old bachelor, Mr. Poynder, who seemed 
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to be growing as fond of Jack as the two women 
were. 

‘‘He mustn’t be always at your apron 
strings,’’ Mr. Poynder would say, coming down 
and carrying off Jack, after a night spent at the 
Nook, to see a cricket match at Lord’s and dine 
at a restaurant and go afterwards to a concert. 
‘‘Men want men’s society, man-talk — eh, 
Jack ?—now and again.” 

Jack would agree heartily, would have “a 
ripping time ”’ in town, and would come back 
laden with all manner of gifts, in which everyone 
seemed to be remembered. 

During one of these visits to town Henry 
Poynder discovered the secret desire of Jack’s 
heart, which he had kept to himself, fearing it 
would be unwelcome to Mother and Aunt Ellen. 
Jack had set his heart on being a sailor, and yet 
he had been willing to put the idea aside, lest it 
should hurt Mother and Aunt Ellen. 

“You don’t think, sir,’’ said Jack, looking 
up manfully into Henry Poynder'’s face, ‘‘ that 
I ought to stay at home and take care of them ? 
You see I am the man of the family. They've 
taken care of me for long enough. There never 
were two such bricks as Aunt Ellen and my 
Little Mother.”’ 

Henry Poynder looked back at the blue eyes 
and open face. 

“I think Nature meant you for a sailor, 
Jack,” he said. ‘‘ And if I know anything of 
Little Mother she won’t go against you.” 

‘* Do you think so, sir ?”’ cried Jack, delight- 
edly. 

Whatever Mary thought or felt, she kept it to 
herself, or only shared it with Ellen. Jack 
passed the necessary examination with flying 
colours, and was on board the training ship 
almost before the two women had recognised 
that their school-boy was gone. 

To be sure, life was not the same after Jack 
had left them. There were winter storms 
during which each secretly quaked while they 
talked to each other of men-of-war which were 
floating towns for size and security. There 
were days when accidents were reported, and 
they looked palely into each other’s faces. 
There were long absences abroad. There was 
a war, and Jack’s ship was amongst those 
ordered out. 

However, Jack came through all scatheless. 
Once, when he was at home, he met with an 
adventure. He stopped a runaway horse 
attached to a dogcart which a very young lady 
was driving. The horse had been frightened 
by a motor-car. The footman had jumped off 
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from behind and left the young lady to her 
fate. The reins had broken in her hands. 
The cart was coming headlong down a steep 
incline that led to a bridge with a grey stone 
parapet across the river. 

Jack had made a spring, caught the horse by 
the bridle, and been dragged some distance before 
he checked the furious flight of the animal. By 
this time twenty people were running from their 
houses, and the footman was tearing along be- 
hind, trying to come up with the runaway. Jack 
lifted the young lady from the cart. A com- 
fortable-looking woman came flying across the 
bridge. Jack knew her by sight for Mrs. 
Salmon, of the Vanborough Arms. She had been 
a servant of the Vanboroughs, and her husband 
had been their butler before ever the two set 
up as hotel kecpers. 

‘“Qh, Miss Babbie,’’ she cried. 
hurt, darling child ? But what would your 
papa say ? And where is that brave young 
sailor man ?” 

But Jack, as soon as he saw that Miss Van- 
borough was among friends, had disappeared. 

The next day he was lolling in a hammock 
on the lawn—it happened to be a particularly 
hot day—when a fine carriage and pair turned 
in at the little gates and drove up to the porch. 
Jack watched from his hammock, secure in his 
screen of leaves. He was divided between a 
desire to fly and a certain curiosity about the 
heroine of the runaway adventure, for he had 
recognised Miss Vanborough as the carriage 
swept past his tree. She had been pale and 
terrified yesterday. He had an idea that in 
her normal state she would be very pretty, 
animated and sparkling. She had grey eyes 
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_and softly curling brown hair. 


He lay lazily a little while longer. Then he 
heard his mother’s voice. ‘* Jack, Jack!’’ she 
called. 

He turned out of the hammock, pretending 
to himself that he did not want to go. It was 
a horrible bore to have a fuss made over nothing. 
Still, he would lke to see Miss Vanborough a 
little closer. 

Sir John and his daughter were sitting in the 
little drawing-room, a quaint, pretty room, with 
flowered curtains at the lattice windows, Mary’s . 
water-colours on the walls, the curios Jack had 
brought home from time to time scattered 
everywhere. 

Sir John was a very stately-looking person, 
with a white moustache and white hair and a 
ruddy face. At the moment he looked agitated. 
He stared as Jack came in. The tall young 
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sailor—Jack was ninetecn at this time— 
nearly knocked his head against the low 
ceiling of the room. It was an honest and 
a comely face. Sir John stood up and took 
Jack’s hand. 

“I have to thank you for what you did for 
my girl yesterday,’’ he said. ‘‘ And I have 
just made an extraordinary discovery. I 
blame myself that I did not make it long ago. 
Your father died to save my son’s life. Surely 
no man ever owed such a great debt to a father 
and a son before.”’ 

Presently they were all quite intimate. 
They had tea, and afterwards Sir John ex- 
pressed a desire to see the fruit- and flower- 
growing and the other works of which he had 
heard. They all went out together, but pres- 


ently Miss Vanborough and Jack found them- 
selves a little apart from the others. 

‘‘T saw you in the hammock,” she said. “I 
wondered if you were com ng in.” 

Jack blushed. 

““What good eyes vou have, Miss Van- 
borough!’’ he said. 

“Yes, haven't I?” 

He turned and looked shyly into her beauti- 
ful grey orbs ; then looked away again. 

‘I’ve known you for years and years,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Since you were a Christ’s Hospital 
boy.”’ 

‘““And I you,” he said. ‘‘I used to think 
we never should know each other any better.” 

““ How odd, wasn’t it, seeing that we owed 
you so much? Papa thought your mother 
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lived in London. Her friend, Mr. Poynder, 
did not encourage him to ask questions. ”’ 

‘‘IT suppose we were intended to know each 
other,”’ said Jack, ‘‘ and the runaway brought 
it about. I am very much obliged to your 
horse, Miss Vanborough.”’ 

He blushed all over his fair, sun-burnt skin 
as he said it. 

“We ought to have known you before,” said 
Miss Vanborough, who was an_ imperious 
young person, accustomed to having her own 
way. ‘You should have let us know. In 
the old days, when I used to meet you, I always 
felt that we ought to know each other.”’ 

During that leave Jack was constantly at 
Watney Park. Occasionally, towards the end, 
Mary noticed that her boy was ill at ease. 

“I mustn’t neglect you and Aunt Ellen,”’ 
he would say, ‘‘ for these new friends, must I, 
Little Mother ?’’ and he would blush over the 
speech. 

Mary began to observe things. She noticed 
that Jack, with a visible effort, would stay at 
home when he might have been with the Van- 
boroughs, that he would start out and return 
looking as if he had had a bit of a conflict with 
himself, that he would spend evenings at home 
with them during which his brightness and 
sparkle were something of an effort. His eyes, 
which had looked outward like the eyes of a 
child, began to look inwards. He was absent- 
minded ; he had occasional fits of gloom. 

The day before he left them Mary, packing 
his trunk, discovered in a secret place an ex- 
cellent picture of Miss Vanborough. Ellen, 
coming into the room, found her looking at it 
in perplexity. 

“Jack and Sir John Vanborough’s heiress. 
It would never do, Ellen,” she said. 

Ellen faltered. 

“If the boy’s heart isin it ? Sir John seems 
very much attached to him. He is always 
sending for him when he stays away.”’ 

‘“ He never thinks of Jack as lifting his eyes 
to Miss Vanborough,” Mary said. ‘‘ And Jack 
will get over it. He is only nineteen. When 
he comes back again he will be twenty-four. 
She will be married by then, and he will have 
forgotten her.” 

The five years were endlessly long, but they 
were made easicr for Mary and Ellen by the 
friendship of the Vanboroughs. Once Jack 
was gone for that endless period there was no 
reason for Mary to pretend a coldness she did 
not feel. Poor Jack! His mother acknow- 
ledged that Barbara was irresistible. She was 


so fresh, so fair, so candid, so gracious and 
affectionate. If she had something of the air 
of a young queen, at least it became her. There 
were times when she would look into Mary’s 
eyes with a sudden beautiful humility, and 
Mary would turn away from the confession 
she saw trembling on the girl’s lips. Her 
penniless Jack and Sir John’s heiress! It was 
a conjunction impossible in Mary’s thoughts. 
Perhaps Henry Poynder had been right when 
he had said that Mary was too proud. 

At last the five years were over, and Jack 
was back with them again. The five years had 
made Jack quite a man. There was a certain 
gravity about him which made his Little Mother 
at once proud and fearful. He was doing 
brilliantly in his profession, and was keenly 
interested in it. He was popular with his com- 
rades and his superiors. The affection of his 
fellow-creatures which Jack had won from his 
cradle still accrued to him. He looked at Mary 
with eyes that had no stain in them. He had 
arrived at the knowledge of good and evil, and 
he had chosen the good. 

The evening of the day he returned he asked 
about the Vanboroughs. He was standing by 
the mantelshelf, looking down at Mary, who 
had a basket of his unmended stockings by her 
and was setting out to darn them. 

‘They are in Italy,’”’ Mary said, “ but are 
expected back in a week’s time.’’ 

‘Miss Vanborough has not married ?” 

‘‘There is no sign of it, or there was none 
before they went away in the autumn.” 

‘‘I was in love with her, mother,’’ Jack said 
simply. ‘‘I am in love with her still, for the 
matter of that. I had to fight it before I went 
away. She—she couldn’t understand it. She 
asked me to write before I went away. She 
wanted to write to me. At times I think 
her fingers tingled to box my ears. If Sir John 
hadn’t been so—so trusting, I think I might 
have yielded. To be sure, it was such an in- 
credible thing that I should be his daughter's 
lover that he never thought of it. He was 
always throwing us together. I think I'll go 
up to Uncle Henry ’’—it was his name for Mr. 
Poynder from childhood—‘“‘ next week. Couldn't 
we get out of it, Little Mother ? You want a 
change somewhere, don’t you ? I must keep 
away from Miss Vanborough, or I may forget 
that she is the only daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Vanborough.” 

‘We will go whenever you like and wherever 
you like,’’ Mary said, meekly, 

They talked no more of Barbara Vanborough. 
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It was decided that Jack and Henry Poyvnder 
should discover together a place where thev 
might all make holiday. Somewhere inland, 
in green, exquisite country ; Jack had enough 
of the sea in his working life. 

He went up to town the morning of the 
day on which the Vanboroughs were to re- 
turn. Mary had imagined Barbara Vanborough 
swooping down upon her in stormy mdignation 
when she heard of their suggested flitting. As 
a matter of fact, it was wrrse than that. When 
she was told that Jack hd come home, and that 
they were all going away for a long holiday, 
leaving the flowers and the poultry farm and 
the goats to capable assistants, she just looked 
at Mary for a moment as though she had re- 
ceived a blow. Then a little pulse of painful 
red throbbed in her cheeks. She was always 
a princess, to be sure, but she went away with 
the air of a fallen one. 

Sir John Vanborough was almost as much 
disturbed after his fashion. What! Jack to 
come home after all those years, and imme- 
diately to turn his back on them! He took 
it uncommonly badly of Jack, and turned his 
own back on Mary in high dudgeon. 

Neither he nor Barbara visited the Nook for 
several days after that, and both Mary and 
Ellen felt the displeasure of heir friends. They 
were looking for Jack to return. He had not 
yet found the ideal house, but was to visit a high 
inland place that day where he hoped to dis- 
cover something. Uncle Henry had business 
and could not accompany him, but they both 
hoped to travel down to-morrow. 

As a matter of fact, while Mary was reading 
Jack’s letter Henry Poynder was not a mile 
away. He was, in fact, on his way to Sir John 
Vanborough by special appointment. 

“You wished to see me, and about Jack 
Annesley,’’ Sir John said, with an air of choleric 
indignation. ‘‘ Upon my word, I’m angry with 
him, Mr. Poynder. He has forgotten his old 
friends. Why, we scurried home from Italy 
to see him. Neither I nor my httle girl forgot 
that he was coming. And here ts the ungrateful 
fellow gone, and going to carry his mother off 
as well, for the whole summer! ”’ 

Henry Poynder’s usually calm face was 
agitated. He loved Jack like a son. He was 
going to strike a blow for the boy’s happiness. 
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“ Sir John,” he said, “‘ Jack is not ungrateful 
nor forgetful. He has been with me a week, 
and I have read his kind, faithful, chivalrous, 
heart like a book. I ama fairly wealthy man, 
Sir John, though, of course, the Vanborough 
revenues are far beyond me. Everything I 
have will be the bov’s.”’ 

Unconsciously he stretched out his hands as 
though he were pleading for something dear 
to him. 

“Your daughter is a lovely creature, Sir 
John,”’ he went on. ‘“ Did it not strike you 
that it was hardly fair to poor Jack to throw 
them constantly into each other’s company ? 
The boy is as proud and honourable as his 
mother. He will never cease to love Miss 
Vanborough ; but he will keep away from her 
as things are. The question is, could you con- 
sider Jack as a possible suitor, with my money 
to come to him ?” 

‘Who wants your money, sir?’ growled 
Sir John ; but his eye was benevolent. ‘‘ Why, 
I love the boy. He and his have done for me 
more than money could ever buy. The young 
ass ! 
with my girl?” 

So, after all, the inland holiday melted into 
thin air; and instead there was a wedding. 
To be sure, it was hard on Sir John that his only 


daughter should marry a sailor, on a foreign, 


Did he think he could play fast and loose’ 


station, and insist, when it was possible, on. 


living as near to him as might be. But, after 
all, those four faithful friends, Mary and Ellen, 
Henry Poynder and Sir John, kept close to- 
gether and comforted each other. And there 
were long seasons when young Mrs. Jack and the 
babies were at Watney, even if Commander 
Jack was with his ship. And presently the 
nursery was set up at Watney Park, for it was 
impossible to think of carrying little children 
here and there about the world and bringing 
them up in hotels and furnished houses. And 
at last, since Sir John was growing old, Jack 
retired, and came home to look after the estate. 
But even then the Little Mother’s hair had not 
a grey strand in it, and her skin was wonderfully 
soft and unwrinkled. Still, she and Ellen kept 
the Nook and their independence ; and the 
little children from Watney thought the Nook 
as delightful as their father had thought it long 
ago. 
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‘*Lord of the Worlds Above.’’ 


Music by WALTER G. ALcock, Mus.B. 


W : 
Words by Isaac ATTS (Organist and Composer to His Majesty's Chapels Royal), 


nee ener : 
SS | -4-a— eS | 
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of the worlds a - bove, How plea - sant and _ how fair 


2. O happy souls that pray They go from strength to strength 
Where God appoints to hear! Through this dark vale of tears, 
O happy men that pay Till each arrives at length, 
Their constant service there! Till each in heaven appears: 
They praise Thee still; O glorious seat, 
And happy they When God our King 
That love the way Shall thither bring 


To Zion’s hill. Our willing feet! 
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THE AMERICAN 


“CHURCH NURSERY.” 


An Institution in Different Cities of the United States which Helps to Solve the Servant Problem, 
Allowing Mothers without Servants to Attend Church and have their Children Cared For. 


By 


Elizabeth Banks. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


FIRST stumbled upon 
the “Church Nursery ”’ 
in the course of my 
study of the servant 
problem, which I came 
to the United States 
to investigate. I was 
talking with a Cali- 
fornian woman, the 
mother of two children, who does all her own 
housework, and I said to her: 

‘* Really, your life must be a _ continual 
drudgery, living, as you live, without servants. 
The housework is bad enough, but with your 
two babies you must be confined to the house 
all the time. Why, you cannot even go to 
church!” 

‘* But I do go to church, and to Sunday school 
also,’’ she protested. 

‘* Do you take the babies to church or leave 
them at home alone?” I asked. “It is 


dangcrous to leave them in a house alone, and 
it is cruel to them, to the other worshippers, 
and the clergyman to take them to church.’’ 

“That remark shows how far behind the 
times—the American times, at least—you 
are!’’ she returned. ‘‘ You should know 
we leave the babies in the Church Nursery, 
where they have the jolliest time imaginable, 
and sometimes have better care than their 
mothers themselves could give them.” 

So it happened that the next Sunday this 
Californian mother invited me to accompany 
her to the First Methodist Church of Los 
Angeles. Her little five-year-old girl walked, 
and the year-old baby was toddled along in the 
‘* go-cart,’’ as they call perambulators out here 
in the West. 

At the church we turned into the vestibule, 
then up two flights of stairs, then into a room 
numbered, I think, 26, from which came a 
noise as of merriment among a multitude of 
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children. We did not hear the noise till we 
got quite close to the door, and, opening it, I 
saw twenty-five or thirty children of ages 
ranging from ten years to a few months old. 
Three or four young women, in smart hats 
and dresses, some with aprons tied about their 
waists, came forward to welcome us. I found 
they were the special members of the Epworth 
League whose duty it was on this particular 
Sunday to look after the children. 

My Californian friend left her baby in the 
go-cart, bottle in hand, and her five-year-old 
girl seated on the floor already actively engaged 
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vounger ones, and the young ladies of the 
Epworth League were here, there, and every- 
where, offering suggestions for amusement. 

I never saw better-behaved children—at 
least not in America, where children are not 
noted for their quietness. Boys formed into 
line to ‘“‘ march on the Philippines,”’ blowing 
their trumpets, beating their drums, and carry- 
ing small canes for guns. Their caps were made 
of paper, somewhat after the order of the 
‘“* dunce-cap.”’ 

Then little girls formed into line—‘“ trained 
nurstes,’’ they informed me they were. They 
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in undressing a doll, and went down to the 
main auditorium to hear the Rev. Dr. McIntyre, 
the pastor of the church, preach one of his 
stirring sermons. I remained in the Church 
Nurscry to study its workings and its patrons 
for the benefit of English readers. 

Boys were seatcd on the floor playing at 
*“‘soldier.’’ Trumpets were sounding, hobby- 
horscs were 1n motion, cantering about from 
the back nursery to the front nursery, the two 
rooms being separated by folding doors thrown 
open. Little girls were sitting contented in tiny 
chairs, which just fitted their small proportions, 
dressing dolls and looking at picture-books. 

There were blockhouses in process of erec- 
tion ; carpenters in miniature were busy with 
tools. Older children were reading aloud to 


carried Bibles and hymn-books, and at the 
Occasional suggestion of a ‘‘nursie’’ a boy 
soldier would fall sick, whereupon the “ nur- 
sies ’’ would gather round and sing one of the 
infant primary hymns—ministering angels, cer- 
tainly, with their tuneful though somewhat 
inappropriate song of: 
“TI am Jesus’ little lamb, 
Therefore glad and gay I am!” 
Under such treatment wounded soldiers speedily 
recovered, and again took part in the ‘“‘ march,” 
which suddenly turned from the Philippines and 
became a Japanese army bound for Russia. 
‘This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home, 
This little pig went ‘wee, wee, wee,’ 
All the way home.” 


THE AMERICAN “CHURCH NURSERY, 


A QUIET GROUP. | 


It seemed that one of the small babies hed 
threatened to weep, whereupon its knitted 
shoes were removed and the never-failing 
remedy prescribed by Doctor Mother Goose 
for crying infants was applied with great suc- 


cess. The threatened tears turned to laughter, 
and ‘‘Goo! goo!” resounded through the 
room. 


All the babies were ‘“‘ bottle babies '’—at 
least, on Sundays. There were stoves for 
heating water for the milk, and all the care 
possible was taken with the milk, that i! 
should be of the right temperature and 
well shaken up. 

Occasionally, babies were carricd 
and down the room by their 
temporary nurses ; but I was 
told that this treatment is only 
given when all other measures 
fail to quiet, it being con- 
sidered, by hard-working Amer- 
ican mothers, a very bad habit 
for a child. At home during 
the week babies are not much 
walked up and down, but are 
taught to “ watch the fly ’’ on the 
ceiling or find their amusement 
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in ways that will not too 
much tax their mothers. 

Not only for the 
‘‘ bottle babies ’’ were re- 
freshments provided. 
Little cakes, sweetmeats, 
biscuits, and other chil- 
dren’s’ favourites were 
served as often as a tale 
of hunger was told ; while, 
of course, oranges, so 
plentiful, so delicious, and 
so cheap in California, 
were used, not only for 
sucking, but for ball-play- 
ing. 

Church time passed by, 
and to the nursery came 
mothers and fathers to 
take their babies home. 
Among the _ intcresting 
things to note were the 
many fathers who picked 
up the babies and walked 
out with them, the mothers 
following on, freehanded. 
This is one of the Western 
American customs. On 
Sundays and holidays the 
fathers, more often than the mothers, carry 
the babies. 

Inquiry concerning the rules and regula- 
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tions and the ‘‘ system ” which governed this 
Church Nursery brought me the information 
that there were no rules, and that the system, 
if such it could be called, was very simple. 
Any mother, poor or rich, wishing to attend 
service in the Iirst Methodist Church, whether 
or not she is a member, has the privilege, or 
rather the right, to leave her children in the 
nursery while she worships in the auditorium 
below. Every care possible is given them, 
some of the small babies probably receiving 
more attention than they ever received before 
in their lives. 

After my first visit to the Church Nursery, 
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it seemcd to have a fascination for me, and I 
went to the First Methodist Church to visit 
the children for several Sundays in succession. 
On one such occasion I took a photographer, 
and the result of her flashlight photography 
accompanies this article. The children proved 
to be very good little posers, and the babies, 
some of them sitting by twos and twos, intent 
upon getting the most possible nourishment from 
the bottles of milk, stood the test of being 
“taken ”’ with all imaginable indifference. 

In writing for an American magazine it 
would not be necessary for me to state that 
the Church Nursery has nothing to do with 
charity, unless one uses that term in its broad- 
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est sense of “ love.’’ Neither should I need to 
say that it is not intended to meet the require- 
ments of the ‘‘ very poor.’’ But for English 
women who, as a matter of course, have not 
only servants to do their work, but nurses to 
look after their children, I think it well to 
emphasise the real intention of the American 
Church Nursery, for, be it understood that the 
Church Nursery is a flourishing institution, not 
only in Los Angeles, but in many other citics 
throughout the United States. It is especially 
in vogue in the Western states, where servants 
are sO scarce or sO expensive that only the very 
wealthy residents are able to keep them. It 
has, as I have stated, much to do with the 
solution of the servant problem. 

The class of children left at the Church 
Nurseries during the church service hour is 
governed by the neighbourhood in which the 
church is situated, and the class of the church 
membership. At the First Methodist Church 
in Los Angelcs, one finds in the nursery 
the sweetest, prettiest of children, 
well dressed, well brought up. Their 
parents are educated people in medium 
circumstances. Their fathers may be 
lawyers, perhaps doctors, real estate 
agents, merchants. Their mothers may 
be college graduates, women who keep 
up with what is latest in lhterature, 
art, music. They do their own house- 
work, and they want to go to church, 
hence the Church Nursery. 

In poorer neighbourhoods one will 
find poorer and neglected children. 
Pastors approve of the Church Nur- 
sery system because it does away with 
the absence of parents from church or 
the possibly greater inconvenience of 
having crying babies interrupting the 
services. 

It is, of course, unnecessary for me to state 
that the Church Nursery is a free institution. 
The young ladies of the church willingly take 
their turns as attendants, arranging it so that 
three or four are on duty every Sunday, and 
so that no particular one shall be obliged to 
miss the church service oftener than once in 
five or six weeks. 

At present the First Methodist Church Nur- 
scry is the only one in Los Angeles, so far as 
I have been able to discover, although other 
pastors have the scheme under consideration. 
This church is one of the finest church edifices 
in the great West, ard the fact that it was 
designed by an English architect makes it 
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interesting to English visitors to this enter- 
prising city. It has a wonderful system of 
kitchens, reception rooms, bicycle room—for 
here many people go to church on their bicycles, 
and accommodation must be provided for the 
machines. In some of the class-rooms of the 
Sunday school the tables, when folded up against 
the walls, form seats, thus showing that the 
‘‘ folding furniture’’ of America has become a 
part even of the churches. 

In the junior class-rooms tiny chairs are 
arranged semicircular fashion, and to visit 
the Children’s Circle is one of the most inter- 
esting things one can do during Sunday school 
hours. To this class belong the three-year-old 
children, who up to that age have been num- 
bered only on the “‘ Cradle Roll.”’ 

This Roll is made up of the baby brothers 
and sisters of the members of the Children’s 
Circle or other members of the Sunday school. 
They may also, if they desire, name for inser- 
tion on the Roll any little baby of their acquaint- 


ance. The name, date of birth, residence, etc., 
are put on the Roll, and then a certificate of 
membership is sent to the fortunate baby, 
which thereafter will have its birthdays remem- 
bered by a committce of ladies, who will provide 
it with a birthday present. The certificate of 
membership is made attractive by being headed 
by a picture of angels bending over a cradle, 
and is generally framed by the mother of the 
recipient. 

Thus the babies are cared for from their 
very birth. When they are three they join 
the Children’s Circle. Year by year they 
advance, going from one room to another. 
Finally, they may become teachers, in their 
turn, either in Los Angeles or elsewhere, or, 
if they have musical ability, they may become 
members of the wonderful Sunday school 
Orchestra. The present orchestra, composed 
of the best musical talent in the Sunday school, 
is the pride of the First Methodist Church in 
Los Angeles. 
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THE MAN FROM HEAD OFFICE. 


A Complete Story 


T was their first essay in lodging- 
letting, and neither Mrs. Clark 
nor her daughters Isobel and 
Dorothy liked it. Yet it had 
to be. 

Mrs. Clark murmured plain- 
tively about the dispensation 
of hardship which had come 
upon her and the girls. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what your poor 

father would say if he could see the card in 

the drawing-room window, and both of you 
going for governesses ; but I’m afraid there’s 
nothing else to be done, my dears.” 

Her daughters were wiser. Though they 
had loved their father very much, they could 
not be blind to his mistakes, to use no harsher 
word. The late Mr. Clark had been unpardon- 
ably reckless. He had died and left nothing 
but debts ; and if he could revisit the earth to 
see how his dear ones were getting along without 
him it would be strange indeed, thought both 
Isobel and Dorothy, if he were greatly sur- 
prised to find them working for a livelihood 
that was to be obtained in no other way. 

Eustace Herbert introduced the _lodger. 
Eustace was the cashier in the Kenwell branch 
of the Midland and Western Bank, and engaged 
to Isobel. Had he not had a mother of his own 
in Kenwell, he would have jumped at the 
chance of paying fifteen shillings a week to 
breathe the same domestic air as his sweet- 
heart. So he said. 

The coming to Kenwell of an experienced 
clerk from head office in London—more for his 
health than as promotion—provided, however, 
an ideal substitute. It was suggested before- 
hand that rooms might be engaged for this Mr. 
Alfred Barney. The manager passed on the 
unusual official note to Eustace, who promptly 
settled things with the Clark family, and in 
due time met his new colleague at the railway 
station and brought him ina cab to The Gables, 
as the late Mr. Clark’s house in the High Street 
was Called. 

“You will be very comfortable here, I 
fecl quite sure,’’ said Eustace, when Barney 
had shaken hands with the three ladies. 

‘*I—think it will be my own fault if I am 
not,’ said the other, with a smile. ‘“‘ So com- 
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fortable, perhaps, that I shall be sorry to go 
back to town.”’ 

He was a very tall young man, with a large 
Roman nose and a stoop. Painfully pale, too. 
Mrs. Clark’s motherly heart warmed towards 
him at the outset. She had no son ; only the 
two pretty daughters whom she was sur~ to 
lose in a few years. Isobel and Dorothy had 
been spoiled by their father and almost every- 
one else from childhood onwards. Kenwell 
was proud of them. So was their mother. 
But in her secret heart Mrs. Clark wished one 
of them had been a son, though it would have 
puzzled her which to sacrifice if Providence 
had proposed a miraculous realisation of her 
wish. 

Isobel went to the door with her lover after 
the introduction. 

‘““ Well, Bluebell,” said Eustace, ‘‘I don’t 
think I need feel jealous of htm.’’ 

‘He looks dreadfully ill, poor fellow,’ said 
Isobel. 

“ Horribly !”’ 

“But he has nice manners. I’m so glad he 
is a gentleman, Eustace. It will be much 
easier for mother than if he had not been. I 
was quite prepared to dislike him, you know, 
but—I don’t think any of us will do that 
now that we have seen him.” 

‘Thank goodness!’ echoed Eustace, and 
with a nod he marched away. 

Isobel looked after him for a few seconds. 
Since her father’s death her lover had now and 
then made her feel a little uncomfortable. She 
was the last girl in the world to be exacting in 
the matter of deferential courtesies. But there 
was a difference in Eustace recently. He 
seemed to treat her just a little too much as 
if his proprietary interest in her was as certain 
as the rising and setting of the sun. It hadn't 
been so a year ago. 

Dorothy had noticed it also. She had said 
nothing, but Isobel could read her sister’s 
face, and she understood. 

And now a new era began for the inmates of 
The Gables. 

It was astonishing how Alfred Barney im- 
proved in health and appearance in the mild, 
pure air of Kenwell. In less than a week he 
had won the entire goodwill of both the girls 
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and their mother. Though he was so thin, he 
had a fine tenor voice. He was a cultivated 
musician, and his melodies were like an elixir 
of fresh hope in the house. From the time 
when Mrs. Clark, in the simplicity of her heart, 
told him that she had caught Dorothy hstening 
outside his door, enraptured, he was more 
than willing to share with them the pleasure 
of his accomplishments. His knock at their 
drawing-room door and smiling suggestion, 
““May I amuse you ?”’ or some such words 
came to be a joy to look forward to. 

It was Kenwell’s blossom time. All round 
the little red town the orchards were white 
with their perfumed snow. The river mean- 
dered among the blossoms. In the distance rose 
the graceful humps of the Malvern Hills. And 
the spring was a sunny one, with warm breeczcs 
which invigorated men and women as well as 
plum trees. 

Little by little Alfred Barney’s other excel- 
lences declared themselves. 

He could pull an oar on the river as well as 
Eustace himself. 

‘** Better !’’ said Dorothy. 

Perhaps that was nothing to wonder at, how- 
ever, for at Eton Barncy had done great things 
on the Thames. He had gone from Eton 
straight to the bank. Eustace was much 
impressed by the discovery that Barney was 
an old Eton boy. And yet, as he said to 
Isobel, ‘‘ He doesn’t give himself any of the 
airs one would expect, you know. I suppose 
his people came a cropper, or something, like 
your father. He doesn’t exactly volunteer 
information about himself. He’s a close sort 
of chap. You’re fortunate to have such a— 
lodger, Bluebell. Isn’t it queer to think of 
you taking in lodgers ?” 

“Yes, we are fortunate,” 
simply. 

‘* Doesn’t worry about his cooking or any- 
thing, does he ?” 

** He worries about nothing, Eustace.”’ 

‘* It’s the same at the bank. I thought he’d 
prove a terrible duffer at this provincial work. 
The best men in town sometimes show up 
badly at a branch. But it isn’t so with him. 
Seems to know the ropes by instinct. And 
he’s wonderfully in with old Grainger. They're 
as thigk as thieves, though he doesn’t brag of 
that either.” 

Mr. Grainger was the branch bank’s manager. 
He was a fussy little white-haired bachelor who 
had for two years lived in mortal terror of an 
intimation from head office that he hid 
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reached the retiring age and might take up his 
pension and depart. But he wasa good servant 
of the bank, and hitherto, in spite of his sixty 
odd years, he had done nothing to indicate fail- 
ing faculties. He was extremely determined 
not to incur any bad debts which should give 
the directors a handle to the lever that might 
at short notice hoist him into the obscurity 
of private hfe. 

In the fourth week of Barney’s sojourn in 
KXenwell (with the blossoms gone from the 
orchards now lke melted snow), Eustace 
Herbert decided to say something important 
to his sweetheart. 

To his surprise he found it not easy to say. 
Two or three months ago he would in the like 
circumstances have fired off the suggestion with 
a ready laugh. Aye, in Dorothy’s very pres- 
ence, too. He flattered himself he understood 
both the girls as well as he understood himself 
—then. Perhaps he didn’t feel so sure now. 
Perhaps the restraint came from another 
source. 

He called at The Gables at seven o'clock. 
Barney and Dorothy had gone down to the 
river. He had seen them go, and Mrs. Clark 
with them. Mrs. Clark was clinging to Barney’s 
arm. This was a spectacle which had set 
Eustace smiling. Though he had known the 
Clark family for ten or twelve years, and though 
Isobel’s mother was wont to be short of breath 
when she walked, he had never dreamed of 
giving her the assistance of his stalwart arm. 
He could not even fancy himself doing it with 
the eyes of half Kenwell rejoicing in the sight. 
He knew, no one better, where to draw the line 
between the sublime and the ndiculous, at least 
as touching his own conduct in public. 

Isobel was alone. She was studying Latin, 
above all things, to keep herself abreast with 
the education of the two small boys of Mr. 
Anson, Kenwell’s ex-mayor, an obliging miller 
who paid her £40 a year as governess, more for 
her father’s sake than because it was her 
market value. 

“Just put that stuff away, Isobel,’’ said 
Eustace. 

He had his hat still on his head, and his pipe 
still in his mouth. 

“Why ?’’ she asked, with a plaintive little 
pucker on her brow. 

“ Well, because I want you to. Such rub- 
bish, a girl hke you swotting at declensions and 
things! I[—it’s about Barney. I’m awfully 
glad to catch you like this. How—pretty you 
are when you blusa suddenly, Bluebell! As 
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pretty as you used to be. Oh, well, of course, 
prettier than ever, I mean.” 

‘“What about Mr. Barney, Eustace ?’’ she 
asked. She had winced faintly, and then 
hesitated at his name. 

‘Oh, haven’t you noticed it ? How dense of 
you! JI—think it’s a capital chance for her. 
Barney and Dot, you know. The mother 
would like it fast enough, and it would be a 
first-rate catch all round. He has a private 
income of two or three hundred at least. I’ve 
found that out. Between the three of you, you 
might make it as safe as the Bank of England.” 

Isobel’s head had drooped towards her books. 
She was blushing again. But when Eustace 
stopped she faced him bravely. 

‘Don’t you see ?”’ he continued. ‘“‘ What 
is there to look so—odd about ? He’s a man 
and Dot’s a pretty girl.” 

And then Isobel breathed deeply and cx- 
plained why she looked so odd. 

“It isn't Dot, Eustace,’ she said. ‘ I— 
ought to have told you yesterday. He—asked 
me the day before if I was sure I loved you. 
Wait, please. He said he couldn’t help asking 
the question because he—he couldn’t help 
loving me. And I said, Eustace, that I wasn’l 
sure. One must be honest, at all costs. I 
am motsure. And I—I’m afraid I do love him.” 

When Eustace left her, she had no lingering 
doubts on the subject. His storm of reproofs, 
still with his hat on his head (pushed a little 
back, indeed), was short if sharp. He ended 
with a stab. 

“Tf you’re that kind of girl, there’s no more 
to be said. Good-bye.” 

“* Good-bye,” she whispered. 

He banged the door behind him, strode down 
the street with a fierce look on his full red tace. 
But that soon went from him, and, having for 
form’s sake grappled with the humiliation as 
if it hurt him, he proceeded to try and make 
light of it. He succeeded fairly, too. Alone in 
his den at home, he lit his pipe afresh and 
devoted himsclf to a certain little ledger of his 
own with a lock to it. He frowned upon the 
figures in the ledger, but found comfort in 
thinking of the daughter of that very ex- 
mayor of Kenwell to whose little boys Isobel 
was now wont to teach Latin and other trifles. 
He had often thought of Winifred Anson of 
late. She was not so pretty as Isobel, but her 
father’s account at the bank was of the solid 
kind. He made it out that when the miller 
died Winifred could hardly inherit less than 
five or six thousand pounds. 
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“Til look them up right away,”’ he said, 
snapping the lock to his ledger. ‘‘ All’s for the 
best in this best of all worlds, and—and— 
but I shall speak my mind to that sneak Barney 
just the same. It’s not very flattering to me 
to be thrown over for a lath hke him.” 

He mused on in this strain, with alternate 
little gusts of exasperation and rejoicing, while 
he put on a clean collar in honour of Winifred 
Anson. Also he warbled an air. They would 
be sure to ask him to sing something at the 
Anson’s. They were that kind of folk. He 
would much rather play cards at the doctor’s, 
but on such an occasion self-sacrifice was neces- 
sary. 

Finally, he put a hly of the valley in his 
coat, and his glass told him that Winifred 
Anson might esteem herself lucky to be favoured 
with his unattached attentions. He would 
let the Anson family know that he was free ; 
and it ought not to be difficult to make upa 
true tale about Isobel’s interest in the Londoner 
being due to Barney’s superior income and a 
certain natural baseness of character. 

‘“ Yes, my dear child, you've done for yourself 
in this little village.” 

He said this out loud, with Isobel’s face in a 
vision before him, and he felt no shame. 

He was about to leave his room when the 
servant knocked and said that Mr. Barney 
wished to see him. 

“Oh! All nght! 
said he. 

On the whole, it was, perhaps, just as well 
to hear Barney’s tale. Yes, and get through 
the inevitable tiff with him. A tiff for form’s 
sake, of course. After it he would shake the 
fellow’s hand and wish him luck with his bar- 
gain, and still go on to Mr. Anson’s. 

“Well! ’’ he said, with a good-humoured, 
Kenwell man-of-the-world smile when he came 
face to face with the Londoner in his den. 
‘Had a nice paddle ?”’ 

“Very, thanks. I want a few words with 
you, Herbert ; serious words,” said the other. 

‘Take a cigarette and fire away, my boy.” 

The cigarette was declined. 

‘It’s a confession, Herbert,’’ said Barney. 

“Well, then, let's hear it, and /’// have a 
cigarette.” 

Eustace sank into an armchair and raised 
his boots towards the mantel. He smiled 
openly. 

But very soon he no longer smiled nor 
smoked. The cigarette fell into the fender, 
as if his fingers had lost the power to hold it. 
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Barney began with the ominous declaration 
that he was a nephew of the chairman of the 
bank’s board of directors, in Kenwell for an- 
other purpose as well as the improvement of 
his health and instruction in the working of a 
country branch. 

‘I’m sorry, Herbert,”’ he continued very 
quietly, ‘‘ but a report reached head office that 
you were gambling on the Stock Exchange, 
and I was sent here to look into that also. Mr. 
Grainger didn’t believe it ; doesn’t still. But 
of course it’s true, and—it’sa pity. You know 
why it is a pity. You have lost money and 
succeeded even in blinding the eyes of the 
inspector to what you have done to cover your 
losses. But I have discovered that also, Her- 
bert. Mr. Grainger doesn’t know yet, but I 
shall have to tell him. There is a shortage of 
several hundreds in your cash, and—well, you 
know what will happen better than I can tell 
you.”’ 

Eustace stared at Barney with fnghtened 
eyes. He said nothing; only stared and 
trembled. 

The other continued his comments on the 
situation, and at length mentioned Isobel Clark. 

‘“Don’t think I’m canting if I say that I 
would have shown you up a week ago but for 
her. I didn’t feel as if I could, Herbert, and 
that’s the truth.’ 

In a moment Eustace sat at bay. 

“If that’s all,’’ he said bitterly, ‘‘ you might 
have run me in at once, and she wouldn't 
have cared. You know why—confound you ! ”’ 

‘I fail to understand you.” 

““Do you ? I don’t believe it. 
she loves you. Well, I don’t care. 
for a 

“Are you speaking at random, Herbert ? 
Hias Miss Clark told you she loves me ? ” 

‘Yes, man, yes ; and sent me packing. And 
before this day’s ended I’) be packing out of 
life. I—-I—oh, well, but for my mother here 
I'd not careastraw. Still, it’s got to be. Even 
you aren't clever enough to put that spoke in my 
wheel.” 

He started to his feet, and in a moment had 
opened a drawer and taken a revolver. But 
he did not fire it. For so thin a man Barney 
had wonderfully strong wrists. He not only 
got the thing trom Eustace, but forced him 
back into his chair. 

“Don’t be foolish! he said calmly. ‘ And 
don’t be wicked etther. I-—would like to be vour 
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friend. One’s duty is one’s duty; but there’s 
more in life than mere duty, Herbert, and [ 
beg you won't think me just a rank young 
cub in saying so.”’ 

And then he made an astonishing proposal to 
Eustace. If Eustace would clear out of Ken- 
well and start afresh somewhere (and he would 
help him reasonably in this also), he would be 
answerable for that debt to the bank. Partly 
for Eustace’s own sake, more still—he said it 
plainly—for Isobel’s. 

“ She shan’t know. Nobody need know. I'll 
make it nght with Mr. Grainger and the head 
office. Now, just think it over for a minute or 
two, Herbert, with another cigarette ; and I'll 
join you this time.” 

Eustace consented to think it over. 

Finally, with a deep sigh, he got up and 
offered Barney his hand. 

‘‘T daresay you won't take it,’’ he said 
brokenly, ‘‘ but I—want to thank you. l'll 
do it—for the old lady’s sake.”’ 

““ And mine, and Isobel’s, and your own too, 
I hope,’’ said Barney, clasping his hand hard. 
“My dear fellow, I know something of the 
temptation of that kind of thing. My own 
father fell to it. That’s why I had to leave 
Eton. There was Mr. Clark, too. It’s a common 
failing. I’lk do anything I can for you—any- 
thing, and I promise, on my word of honour, 
that the bank shall have no grounds for prose- 
cution. When you go, wnte to me, and—let me 
be vour fnend.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” said Eustace; and now it was 
Barney's hand that was offered and his that 
took it. 

% % bad * bd 2 

There was no Eustace Herbert in Kenwell 
the next morning, and rather more work for 
the small staff at the bank than usual. White- 
haired Mr. Grainger had a very anxious morm- 
ing. He was shocked by the intelligence which 
Barney gave him, confidentially, though con- 
soled later when he understood what kind of 
an angel they had been entertaining unawares 
in this man from head office. 

“It’s just my own affair, Mr. Grainger,” 
said Barney. ‘I make the deficiency to be 
£563. That’s about a tenth of what I possess, 
and—well, poor Herbert has lost Miss Isobel 
Clark as well as his character and his income, 
and I hope by-and-bv to be Miss Clark’s hus- 
band. No man ever paid his tithe so willingly, 
I should think, as I do in this case. See?” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. Affliction 
a Blessing. Dr. Watts, the 
poet, trom his early in- 
fancy to his dying day 
knew what 
was ; but, however 

:' — surprising it may scem, he 
looked on his affliction as the greatest blessing 
of his life. The reason he gave was that, being 
naturally of a warm temper and ambitious 
disposition, these sicknesses looked upon by 
him as God’s ordering for his good, drew his 
thoughts away from this world and brought 
his life more and more in subjection to Christ. 

God’s Mercies Always With Us. A New York 
merchant came home from his business one 
day, and threw himsclf down on a seat, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, everything is gone!’’ ‘‘ What 
do you mean ?”’ they all said. “Oh!” he 
replied, ‘‘we have had to suspend payment ; 
our firm has gone to pieces ; there is nothing 
left."’ His little boy bounded from the other 
side of the room and said, “‘ Father, you have 
me left.’’ And his wife, who was always full 
of tenderness and sympathy, came up and 
said, ‘‘ Well, my dear husband, you have me 
left.’’ And the old grandmother, seated in a 
corner of the room, put her spectacles on her 
wrinkled forehead, and said, ‘‘ Mv son, you 
have all the mercies and promises of God left.’ 
Then the merchant burst into tears, and said, 
‘* How ungrateful I am, with all these many 
things still left to me. God, forgive me!” 
( Talmage.) 

Obedience is Life. Listen to a true story of 
what happened in Prussia some years ago on 
a railway line. The pointsman was at his post 
as the train was coming along. He saw it, 
lifted the lever, and pulled it over. The points 
shifted and the train would run on all right. 
But as he pulled the lever tight and held it 
firm he turned his head. Oh, horror! his 
own dear little boy was running up the very 
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line towards the coming train! What could 
he do? “ Lie down !”’ he shouted wildly, and 
the child obeyed. The train dashed on, and 
was rushing away in the distance. The ex- 
cited father bounded to the line, expecting to 
see his darling child a mangled corpse, and 
found him breathing, living, unharmed. The 
train had passed over him. Do you not see 
that disobedience would have been death, 
whereas obedtence was life. 


MARCH 26111.—Review Lesson. 
Passage for reading—S/. john xx. 24—1iI1. 


Points, CHRrRIsT PROVED TO BE THE SON OF GOD BY 
1. His TRACHING those who came to Him. 

2. His POWER, in working miracles, 

3. His LirE, a perfect example. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. The Tongue of the Learned. 
It was prophesied by Isaiah seven hundred years 
before the coming of the Messiah that He 
should have the tongue of the learned, to know 
how to speak a word in season to him that is 
weary (Isaiah 1. 4). See how Christ the 
Saviour fulfilled this prophecy as seen in this 
quarter’s lessons. He was, indeed, the Word 
of God. Recall His interview with Nathaniel 
when He showed him His omniscience—one of 
the best proofs of His divinity. See His kind 
thought at the marriage feast for the wants of 
His friends. Listen to His teaching Nicodemus 
the need of being born again. Hear Him bid- 
ding the lame man be healed at the Pool of 
Bethesda, and His gracious invitation to the 
thirsty souls of men at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
To those under the bondage of sin He offered 
the Gospel freedom of time and eternity. 
Verily in Him were hid all the treasures of 
God. 

Christ’s Power. The whole value of the gospels 
to Erasmus lay in the vividness with which 
they brought home to their readers the personal 
impression of Christ Himself. ‘ Were we to 
have seen Him,” he writes, “with our own 
eves, we should not have so intimate a know- 
ledge as they give us of Christ speaking, heal- 
ing, comforting, teaching as it were in our 
very presence. If the footprints of Christ were 
shown us in any place, we might perhaps knecl 
down and adore them. Why do we not rather 
venerate the living and breathing picture of 
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Him in these books. Kings like to keep State 
mysteries concealed, but Christ desires His 
mysteries to spread abroad as openly as 
possible.”’ 

Christ a Pattern. As I stood beside one of 
the wonderful pieces of tapestry (woven: pic- 
tures) I said to the gentleman in charge, ‘‘ How 
is this done ?’’ He showed me a small loom, 
with a partly finished web upon it, and said 
that the weaver stands behind his work, with 
his materials by his side, and above him the 
picture which he is to copy, exactly thread for 
thread and colour for colour. He cannot vary 
a thread or a shade without marring his picture. 
It is a glorious thing for us to have a perfect 
life for an example by which to form our lives ; 
and we cannot vary in the least degree from 
that example without injuring our lives. 
(Eugene Stock.) 


APRIL 2ND.—Christ the Good Shepherd. 
Passage for reading—S/?/. Fokn x. 7—I18. 

Points. 1, He guards His sheep. 

2. He leads His sheep. 

3 He lays down His life for the sheep. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Christ our Guard and Guide. 
I was once climbing one of the mountains in 
the chain of Monte Rosa in Switzerland. When 
nearly at the top we entered a dense fog. 
Presently our guides faced right about and 
grounded their axes on the _ frozen-snowed 
slope. My brother, seeing the slope still beyond. 
and not knowing that it was merely the cornice 
overhanging a precipice of several thousand 
feet, rushed onward. I shall never forget 
the guide’s cry of agonised warning. He stood 
a moment on the very summit, and then, the 
snow yielding, he began to fall through. One 
of the guides, at great risk, rushed after him, 
and seizing him by the coat, drew him down 
to a place of safety. So Christ is our guide 
amid the mists and difficult places of life. It is 
not for us to go before Him. Where He leads 
we may go. When He stops we should stop. 
It is at our peril if we go a step beyond. 
(Newman Hall.) 

Christ and His Sheep. An American who was 
travelling in Syria saw three native shepherds 
bring their flocks to the same brook, and the 
flocks drank there together. At length one 
shepherd arose and called out in Arabic, 
““Menah!” (“ Follow me!’’) His sheep came 
out of the mixed herd and followed him up the 
mountain side. Then the next shepherd did 
the same, and his sheep went away with him, 
and the man did not even stop to count them. 
The American said to the remaining shepherd, 
* Just lend me vour cloak and turban, and see 
if they won’t follow me as soon as they will 
you.’’ So he put on the shepherd’s dress and 
called out ‘ Menah, menah!”’ but not a sheep 
moved; they ‘‘knew not the voice of a 
stranger.”’ ‘‘ Will vour flock never follow 
anybody but you ?”’ The shepherd replied, 
‘Oh, yes, sometimes a sheep gets stck, and then 
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it will follow anyone.“ Is it not so with the 
flock of Christ ? 

Christ the Good Shepherd. Christ is the Good 
Shepherd that laid down His life for the sheep. 
So He calls Himself. He is also the Great 
Shepherd, says St. Paul, that was brought again 
from the dead (Heb. xiii. 20). The Chief 
Shepherd, Who shall appear again, and the 
Shepherd and Bishop of Souls (1 Peter ii. 25, 
v. 4). Isaiah prophesies of Him as the Shep- 
herd of the sheep, Who gathers the lambs with 
His arms and carries them in His bosom. 
(Isaiah xl. 11). Ezekiel speaks of the Shepherd 
of Israel (Ezekiel xxxiv. 23), and Zechariah 
of Jehovah’s Shepherd (Zech. xii. 7). David 
gives a personal feeling, echoed by saints from 
generation to generation: ‘‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd ; I shall not want” (Ps. xxii. 1). 


APKIL 9111.—The Raising of Lazarus. 
Passage for reading—S¢. John xi. 32—45. 


Points. I. Christ comforts the mourners. 

2. Christ restores the dead to life. 

3. Christ prays to His Father, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Christ’s Methods of Comfort. 
Martha was perplexed because Christ delayed. 
Our Lord can cure either by coming or by 
speaking. Let us not dictate to Him the way 
in which He shall bless us. If we were per- 
mitted a choice, we ought not to select that 
method which makes most show, but that in 
which there is least to be seen and heard, yet 
most to be admired. That faith which sees 
least sees most, and that which hath no eves 
at all for the visible hath a thousand for the 
invisible. Martha must see Christ, but Mary 
was content to stay at home and wait for 
Christ’s blessing in His own way and at His 
own time. The blessing came abundantly. 
Christ joined in the sisters’ weeping, and then 
shared in the wonderful Joy. 

Life from the Dead. The Roman Emperor 
Theodosius having on a great occasion opened 
all the prisons and released the prisoners, Is 
reported to have said, “‘ And now would to 
God I could open all the tombs and give life 
to the dead.” But there is no limit to the 
mighty power and royal grace of Jesus. He 
opens the prisons of justice and the prisons of 
death with equal and infinite ease ; He redeems 
not the soul only, but the body. 

Prayer, the Christian’s Life. It is by constant 
ascending up to God, by rising through prayer 
into a loftier, purer region for the supplies of 
Divine grace, that man maintains his spiritual 
life. Prevent a Christian from rising to God, 
and he dies from want of prayer. “Let me 
breathe,”” says a man, gasping, ‘“‘or else I 
die!’’ ‘‘Let me pray,” says the Christian, 
‘or else I die.” 


“Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian's native air; 
His watchword at the gates of death— 
He enters heaven by prayer.” 


oa Disgrace and death and deathless 
os woe, 
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ves sparrows, on the wire alit, 
Chatter of trifles as they sit, 

Though, like a river, hope and care, 

Desire and rapture and despair, 


Wild words of mortal passion, flow 

Beneath them, tingling where they sit. 

tfeedless, on that strange wire 
alit. 


Alas! for I no more may know 
What vast unearthly forces flow 
Around and through me while 
I play 

With trifles, while I sit or stray, 
As idle as the twittering bird, 
Where, mystic, unbeheld, unheard, 
The transcendental powers of God 
Are throbbing through His world abroad. 


O therefore keep me, keep me, Lord, 
Reliant on that kindly word : 7 
‘“‘ The sparrow's fall ts watched by Me ; a 
Fear not, of much more worth are ye.’’  F 
GEORGE A. DERRY AND Rapuor 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—-XII. 


Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been “broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch comrade, hears the news of the outbre:« 
of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, and, seeking to regain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Countries 
to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liéze, actually in the hands of the French. Landing in Antwerp, Bevill his 
an encounter with the Dutch officer, Sparmann, now a spy in the French service, who was the cause of his leaving the English army. 
The landlord of the inn where he stays provides him with the passport of a dead French officer, Captain le Blond, and in the name of the 
dead man he makes his escape from the city, At Louvain he meets with the Comtesse de Valorme and, after leaving the old university 
city, rescues her from a threatening attack of some peasants. The Comtesse invites him to travel in her company, but hints that she has 
penetrated his disguise and suspects that he is an Englishman. At St. Trond, where they break their journey, Bevill recognises Sparmann 
i a man who is staying in the same inn as himself, but loses sight of him in the street, [his puts him on his guard, and he goes across to 
the other inn, where the young lady is staying, to wara her of the danger, Some remark of his to one of the Comtesse’s servants is over- 
heard, although Hevill does not know it at the time, by one of the ostlers, and it is to this that he owes his escape. Bevill and the Comte .<e 
fall in with the English outpos's and are allowed to pass towards Liége, but before they enter the city the Comtesse explains to Bevill that 
she is herself a French Protestant, and has her own reasons for wishing to see Marlborough and beg his aid on behalf of her oppressed cu- 
believers. Within the city the Comtesse goes to the house of friends, while Bevill securcs a room at an iun and delivers Lord Peter- 
borough's letter at Sy!via Thorne’s house. 


CHAPTER XIII. -——the young man who pined to be a soldier 

and became one. In truth, and I am well 
<1 ‘ily hall of this old house pleased to see you; yet, had I met you else- 
was large and square, its where I should have scarce known you for my 
floor composed of brown old playmate.”’ 


and = yellow  diamond- “Nor I you, Mistress Sylvia Thorne ; for 
shaped marble tiles, over then you were a little winsome child and 
the greater part of which now ‘ 

were thrown down various ““Now [am awoman. One too,’’ she added, 


rugs of gorgeous hues. while a shade crept over her face, ‘‘ whom 
Facing the entrance was a large staircase, also you find in sad and sorry plight. For, as you 
of marble, that, after ascending for five steps, know, my father has gone from me—from me 
turned to either side and so led up to a who loved him so!—and I am here in this 
gallery above, from which the first floor rooms beleaguered city, not knowing whether to 
opened all round. leave it or stay on and brave the worst. Yet 
Now, as Bevill entered the hall, he saw that be that as it may, I thank you for coming here, 
Sylvia had descended from that floor and was for offering your services to your kinsman on 
standing on the top step of the five awaiting my behalf.” 
him. Then, as he approached, she descended Murmuring his regrets for the loss of her 
the other four steps and, coming swiftly to- father and also for the situation in which she 
wards him with both hands outstretched, ex- found herself placed, while protesting that that 
claimed : which he had done and hoped still more to do 
“So you are Bevill Bracton, who once played was nothing, Bevill could not but let his eyes 
with me in the gardens of Caréy Villa at Fulham roam over the features of the young woman 
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who stood welcoming him. <And, as he did so, 
he acknowledged how truthfully the Comtesse 
de Valorme had spoken when she told him that 
she had the gift of beauty. 

For beautiful Sylvia Thorne was, with that 
beauty on which no man gazes without giving 
instant acknowledgment thereof, even though 
that acknowledgment is never outwardly ex- 
pressed by eye or voice. 

The child’s large dark grey eyes—perhaps 
they were a dark hazel—yet who may tell the 
shade of women’s eyes at one swift glance !— 
fringed with dark lashes, as he had recalled to 
the Earl of Peterborough, were, of course, the 
same; but the rest had changed. The dark 
chestnut hair that, in Sylvia's girlhood, had 
flowed loosely about her, was now coiled in 
masses above her white forehead ;_ the clear- 
cut features that had promised so much in the 
young girl had redeemed in her young woman- 
hood that which they promised. And _ those 
quiet, calm eyes well became the oval face, 
straight nose, and small mouth, the upper hp 
being divinely short ; while, when Lord Peter- 

-borough had agreed that she was passing fair, 
and the Comtesse had said that she was beauti- 
ful yet seemed not to know that she was so, 
each had judged aright. Also, there was in 
her the tranquillity that the latter had spoken 
of, but shadowed, too, by the memory of a 
recent sorrow. For the rest, she was, like 
Rosalind, ‘‘ more than common tall,”’ upright, 
and fullof dignity ; a woman who, as years went 
on—if they were peaceful, quiet ones, with all 
that should accompany them, such as love, 
home, and children; years undisturbed by 
the struggles for triumph or the tears of failure 
— would develop into a stately, and it may be 
commanding one. 

Doubtless, as Bevill looked on Sylvia Thorne, 
so, also, she looked to see what changes time 
had wrought in the youth who, once little better 
than a stripling, was now a man, strong, firm, 
self-reliant. If so, what she saw should not 
have impressed her unfavourably. The hand- 
some features had not altered, but only become 
more firmly set ; the mouth, well shaped, spoke 
of determination, and told of one who, without 
obstinacy, would still remain unturned from 
any resolution he had come to; the stalwart 
form of the man had taken the place of the 
tall, promising youth. 

Seated in that great hall into which by now 
the rays of the evening sun were pouring, and 
to which two servants had brought great 
candelabra filled with white wax candles, 
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while they had already ht those in the sconces 
on the pillars, Sylvia and Bevill spoke of what 
the future might have before them. But that 
which Sylvia now told the voung man seemed 
scarcely to convey the idea that he had under- 
taken a journey likely to bear much fruit. 

“Since my dear father’s death,” she said, 
after Bevill had described some portions of his 
journey from London, though omitting the 
fact of his having been recognised by Spar- 
mann, since he thought it inadvisable to tell 
her that there was danger in his undertaking, 
‘T have lived here with acompanion. Almost, 
one might say, a chaperon, or, as the old tyran- 
nical rulers of the land would have termed her, 
a duenna. Yet now she has fallen sick—in 
truth, I think the French have terrified her 
into a fever. Therefore she has departed—it 
was but yesterday—to her own people at 
Brussels, where, however, she will also find 
the French; and I am alone in this great 
house.”’ 

““ What, in consequence, have you resolved 
on doing ?”’ 

‘On shutting it up and seeking refuge at 
Mynheer Van Ryk’s——”’ 

‘The house to which your friend the Com- 
tesse de Valorme has gone !’’ Bevill exclaimed. 

They had already spoken of the Comtesse, 
Bevill telling Sylvia that that lady had said 
the latter was well known to her, and also 
that she had told him ere they parted that Van 
Ryk had married a connection of hers. 

‘Yes, that is the house; vet—yet I know 
not if it is well for me to go there. If " 

“ But,” said Bevill, “if. you resolve to 
follow my lord’s advice—and he 1s left your 
guardian—and do me so great an honour as 
to permit me to endeavour to escort you safely 
to England, you will scarce need to ask for 
hospitality of Mynheer Van Ryk.”’ 

“IT know not. Frankly, I know not what 
to do. To be very honest, you should know 
I am in no danger here—from the French, 
They have their faults, and those are neither 
few nor small; but they are gallant to women, 
and, except that they drive hard bargains 
for all they require, they have not molested 
those who dwell in the towns and cities they 
either possess themselves of or surround.” 

“Until now,” Bevill said, while feeling some- 
what surprised and somewhat disappointed, 
too, at this last utterance of Sylvia, since it 
seemed to express a doubt on her part as to 
whether she should avail herself of the service 
which he had come to perform—“ until now 
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they have but made themselves secure of 
those towns and cities, with a view to what 
the future may bring forth. But it is war time 
at last, and half Europe has declared against 
France and Spain. Will France restrain her- 
self so much in the future ? Especially since 
Holland—the Netherlands—have banded with 
England against her ?”’ 

“Ah, yes; ah, yes,” Sylvia rephed medita- 
tively. “It is true I had forgotten that. 
Affairs will doubtless be much changed ; and 
also—also,’’ she said in a low voice, as if speak- 
ing more to herself than to Bevill, ‘* lam averse 
to becoming an inmate of Mynheer Van Ryk’s 
house, hospitably as he has pressed me to 
do so.” 

Recognising that in this there lay hidden 
some reason which, probably, Sylvia Thorne 
knew to be a good one for preventing her 
acceptance of the hospitality of the Liégois 
house, yet still one which she did not desire 
to confide to him, Bevill held his peace, and 
decided that it did not become him to ask what 
that reason might be. 

Yet, since he asked no question, nor, indeed, 
uttered any remark at the conclusion of what 
Sylvia had said, she looked round at him as 
though in wonderment at his silence. 

Then, a moment later, she said: 

“Between you and me there must be no 
secrets. The service you have done me, the 
service you came here to render me, the service 
you may yet do me—nay!”’ she said, seeing 
his motion of dissent, ‘‘ it is in truth a service. 
Do not refuse to regard it as one. There must, I 
say, be no secrets between us. Therefore, I will 
be very frank, and tell you why I do not like the 
thought of sojourning at Mynheer Van Ryk’s.”’ 

Bevill made a motion with his hand, as 
though not only to deprecate her appreciation 
of what he had undertaken to do on her behalf, 
but also to prevent her from making any con- 
fidences to him that she would have preferred 
not to divulge. But Sylvia, sitting upright in 
her chair on the other side of the old carved oak 
table that was between them —while he observed 
the calm, almost impassive, dignity with which 
she spoke of a subject that must be far from 
pleasant to her--said : 

“There is in that house a man—a young 
man—a kinsman of Madame Van Ryk and, 
consequently, of the Comtesse de Valorme 


also, who—who—well, wearies me with his 
attentions. He professes to admire me, and 
desires that his admiration should be _ re- 
turned.”’ 
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“Yes ?"’ Bevill replied in a tone of inquiry, 
while in that tone there was no expression of 
astonishment. It may be, indeed, that there 
was no Cause for astonishment in what Sylvia 
had told him. She was beautiful—‘‘ passing 
fair,’’ as he had himself said when musing on 
what the child he had once known might 
have become by now, and as Lord Peter- 
borough had echoed; also she was young and 
—which might well serve for much—wealthy. 
There was, he thought, no great cause for 
wonderment. Therefore he said _ simply, 
‘Yes ?”’ and waited to hear more. 

“The matter,” Sylvia continued, ‘ would 
be unworthy a thought, but that 1t may make 
my sojourn at Mynheer Van Rvk’s irksome to 
me.”’ 

“There being no hope of reciprocation ?”’ 

“It is impossible. To me this man—this 
Emile Francbois 

“This who?" Bevill exclaimed in a voice 
that caused Sylvia to turn round suddenly 
and glance at him under the lights of the great 
candelabra. ‘‘ Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘is it 
possible you know him, or know of him ?” 

“No, no! The name struck me as—as one 
that I had heard before in—in far-off days, 
while unable to recall where or in what circum- 
stances I had done so. I pray you pardon my 
interruption. You were about to say that to 
you this man, this Emile—what is it ?—Franc- 
bois was 

“ Repellent. He is—oh! I know not what— 
yet one whom I mistrust. Neither know I 
why he is here. He is, of course, a Frenchman, 
yet he ccunsorts not with those who hold Liege 
in their hands, and speaks as though his sym- 
pathy 1s with all who are Dutch.” 

‘And, if he were different,’? Bevill asked 
quietly, ‘‘ would your sentiments be also differ- 
ent?” 

“ Oh—oh !”’ Sylvia exclaimed, ‘how can 
you ask ? Yet it is true you do not know him; 
you have not seen him yet. Doubtless you 
will do so, however, if I am compelled to accept 
the hospitality of his kinsman’s house.”’ 

“Yet need there be no such compulsion. 
You will not have forgotten what Lord Peter- 
borough’s desires are, what I am here for. To 
take you away from Liége. Liége that, it is 
true, has not been harmful to you as yet, but 
that may now become terribly so. The Earl 
of Marlborough must be on his way here by 
this time ; he may be in the Netherlands by 
now ; when he comes, war will be carried on in 
terrible earnest. Will these French, who do 
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but lie around this city at present, be con- 
siderate for those who are within its walls 
when they themselves are between those walls 
and the troops of the Allies ?”’ 
‘For myself I do not fear. 
and therefore safe ; but m 


I am a woman, 


“ But—yes ?”’ 

“The risk will be ter- 
rible !”’ 

“The risk? You are 


safe, yet fear the risk ?”’ 
‘Not for myself,’’ Sylvia 
answered with a half-smile ; 
then, changing her tone, 
speaking once more now in 
her calm, steady voice, she 
continued: ‘‘ Mr. Bracton, 
do you deem me a heart- 
less, selfish woman thinking 
only of her own safety ? I 
pray not. Nay,’ seeing that 
he was about to reply, ‘1 
entreat you, let me speak.”’ 
After which she went on: 
‘For me there is little or 
no danger here. Your 
cousin, who has ever had 
kindly thoughts for me, has 


overrated the danger in 
which I stand. I repeat 
there is no danger. But— 
what of you? In what a 
position has he placed 
you ?”’ 

‘Ah! never think of it. 


What care I for danger ? 
And—has he not told you 
in the letter I was bearer 
of that I courted danger ? 
I asked for this office on 
which I now am. I be- 
sought him to let me be 
the messenger who should 
reach you, who should be, 
“if not the man who saved you, at least the 
one who should accompany you, help you, 
serve you in your journey to England.” 

“You are very brave,”’ the girl said, look- 
ing up at him as now he stood before her, since 
he had risen and taken up his hat, knowing 
that, because the night had come, it was time 
he left her—‘ brave and gallant. From my 
heart I thank you.”’ 

““No thanks are due. I donot deserve them. 
Do you know my unhappy circumstances, and 
how I hope to mend them ? Do you know 
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how I, who held not long ago the position I 
loved—the one I had hoped for since I was a 
boy - 

“I know,” Sylvia Thorne said, looking at 
him. “I know, and still ] thank you; and, 


“He could hear her words distinctly.”—p. 506. 


in good faith, I would be gone willingly enough 
from out this place, but not ’’—and for a 
moment, just a moment, her stateliness Ieft 
her, and she placed her hands before her eyes— 
‘‘not at the risk, the danger to you, that must 
surely arise.”’ 

‘‘The danger is not worth a thought. The 
English are all around, are near. Only a few 
hours ago I encountered some English officcrs 
not twenty miles from here. Once we reach 
Athlone’s forces, or those of Lord Cutts, we are 
in safe hands. Our lines stretch from near 
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Venloo almost to Rotterdam ; an English road 
would not be more safe. And the sea is ours ; 
the fleets of Rooke, of Shovel, are all about. 
Decide—and come, I do beseech you.” 

‘The danger to you,” Sylvia said, as now 
she escorted him to the verandah, “is neither 
in Holland nor on the high seas. It is 
here. Here, in Li¢ge! If it is once discovered 
that you, an Englishman, have entered this 
city as a Frenchman, that you are endeavour- 
ing to quit it while assisting a countrywoman to 
also do so, you will never leave it alive. Never! 
Never! Your chivalry will have led you to 
your doom. Ah! Mr. Bracton,” she continued, 
“there is no danger to me; therefore, I implore 
you, leave me. Leave me. Escape yourself, 
as, alone, you may well do. Escape while 
there is time.” 

““Never!’’ While, as he spoke, Sylvia 
Thorne, looking at him in the light of the now 
rising moon, saw that he smiled. ‘ Never! 
If you will not come, if you will not do your 
guardian’s bidding, then I have another re- 
source.” 

“ Another resource ? ” 

“Why, yes: I stay here with you!” 

‘Ah, no! Ah, no!” 

“Yes, I remain with you. When the Allies 
come near here, as come they surely will—are 
they not besieging Kaisersworth—do_ they 
not hold Maestricht—is not Venloo, close by, 
threatened ?—there will be terrible trouble in 
Li¢ge. Those French regiments outside will 
be drawn nearer; some will be thrown into 
the city, besides those already in the Citadel 
and the Chartreuse; a terrible state of things 
will prevail, an awful licence. I know the 
I'rench—we have met before! Therefore I 
will not go and leave you, having found you. 
I undertook to do this thing, and I will stand 
by my word—my word given to my kinsman 
and your guardian. We leave this city to- 
gether on our road to the Alles, if not to 
England, or ag 

“ Yes—or-——’ 

““We remain in it together. 
set eyes on Peterborough’s face again till I 
stand before him with you by my side—and 
saic.”’ 

As Bevill Bracton spoke thus while standing, 
hat in hand, on the crushed shells of the path 
below the verandah steps, and while looking 
upwards at the young mistress of the great 
house, the summer night had fallen almost 
entirely, and, beyond the faint light of the 
dusk and that of the stars, all was dark around. 


I will never 


Also, the night was very still, save that, 
afar off, some nightingales were singing in a 
copse, and, now and again, the voices of the 
boatmen could be heard on the river and. 
sometimes, the splash and drip of their oars as 
they touched the water. 

The night was so still that, though Sylvia 
Thorne spoke now in little more than a whisper, 
he, standing below and gazing up at her, could 
hear her words distinctly. 

“You will not go,’’ she murmured; “ you 
will not go, leaving me here. Ah! well, you 
are truly brave and damng.’”’ Then, releasing 
the tendrils of a passion flower growing round 
one of the great pillars, with which she had 
been playing, she held out her hand while con- 
tinuing : 

*‘A wilful man must have his way; but, at 
least, go now. Farewell. Good-night.”’ 

While, as Bevill turned away and went to- 
wards the gate, she murmured to herself: 

‘Lord Peterborough should be proud to 
call you cousin, to have chosen you as his 


emissary.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


URNING to look round once more, and 
to again salute Sylvia as he reached 
the gate (at which he found the ancient 
gardener waiting to Iet him out and 

make all fast when he had gone), he saw that 
the girl still stood upon the balcony and, 
through the darkness of the night, was looking 
towards the spot he had now reached. The 
flare of the candles in the large candelabra 
within the hall streamed out of the great open 
door, making a patch of light behind Sylvia 
and causing her to stand out clearly before 
his eyes. By this he could perceive that she 
was leaning against the pillar and looking 
down towards where he was, and that behind 
her head the passion flowers gleamed white, 
as though forming a setting to it. 

Then, while doubting whether she could see 
his action, he nevertheless raised lus three- 
cornered hat again, and so passed out into 
the road between the great gate and the mver. 

Once beyond the gate, however, he paused, 
and, dropping his hand to his sash, took his 
sword-handle in it and softly drew the blade 
up and down in the sheath to make sure that 
it ran loose and free. 

‘ Francbois,” he said to himself as he did 
so. ‘'Francbois, Emile Francbois! ‘Tis 
strange I did not recall his name before. And 
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he is here in Licge. Also, he loves Sylvia, 
and would be loved by her. So, so; that way 
trouble may come. Od’s heart !—soon we 
shall have as good a comedy here—or will it be 
a tragi-comedy ?—as ever George Farquhar 
or Mrs. Centlivre has written. Well, we will 
see to it.” 

Continuing his way towards the ‘‘ Gouden 
Leeuw,’’ and continuing it warily too, for he 
knew not whether from behind some wall, 
either of warehouse or solid, comfortable 
mansion, he might not see in the moonlight 
a pair of dark eyes glinting at him, or the 
phosphorescent sparkle of a rapier’s blade that 
an instant later might be making trial of his 
coat’s thickness, he also continued to muse. 

‘‘Sparmann at Antwerp and then at St. 
Trond—what was it seized on that vagabond 
and caused him to hold his hand and disappear ? 
—and now Francbois here! Francbois, who 
was at the Lycée in Paris with me—the boy 
I sometimes beat for his impertinence regard- 
ing my countrymen, and to whom I sometimes 
gave a trifle for doing my impositions. And 
I did not know him this evening! Ah, well, 
tis not so strange either. Thirteen years 
have changed him much. If they have done 
the same for me, it may be that neither does 
he know me. And yet—and yet—I would be 
sworn he did. One glances not at another as 
he glanced at me without having good reason 
for't.”’ 

As Bevill Bracton reflected, so the matter 
was. This Emile Francbois, this man who 
had stared so at him on the Quai as he went 
towards the Weiss Haus—this man who had 
undoubtedly followed him to that house, and 
peered in through the bars of the gate while 
evidently aghast at discovering that the 
other, whom he knew to be an Englishman, 
was also known to the woman whose love he 
desired—had been a schoolfellow of Bevill’s 
in Paris. 

And, now, the latter recalled him, as he had 
done from the moment Sylvia uttered his name. 
He recalled the slight, sickly-looking boy who 
came from Limousin and dwelt with a priest 
outside the Lycée—the boy who told tales of 
his comrades both inside and outside of school 
that often earned for them beatings and punish- 
ments. Also, he recalled how preternaturally 
clever this boy was, how easily he mastered 
lessons and subjects that other scholars stumbled 
over, and how he made moncy by his wits, by 
doing the lessons and impositions of those 
others for them, 
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““The man is,’ Bevill continued to muse, 
“what the boy has been ; the boy is what the 
man will become. I doubt me not that as 
Emile Francbois was, so he is now. Crafty 
and clever, fawning and malignant. Ready to 
obtain money by any unclean trick. He knows . 
my name; he will not have forgotten it—if 
he has, he will soon recall it. If there is aught 
to be earned by betraying, by denouncing me, 
then he will do it. I must find the means of 
silencing him. Yet how?) Shall I give him 
money, or, better still, this,” and he fingered 
the quillon of his sword as thus he meditated. 

““So he loves Sylvia, does he ?’”’ he went on, 
as now he drew near the ‘Gouden Leeuw,” 
“and she despises him. Ah! ’tis very well ; 
the game ts afoot. If she does not set out soon 
for England with me, it is as like as not that 
I shall never set out at all. All the same, I 
will take no trouble in advance.’’ 

After which he entered the inn, though not 
before he had looked well around to see if 
anyone—if Francbois—might be hovering near 
to spy on him; and so went to bed and slept 
peacefully. 

Meanwhile, among many others in Licge who 
that night, as every night, were full of thoughts 
and anxieties as to what was soon to take 
place either in it or outside it, Sylvia Thorne 
was one. The Weiss Haus was closed now 
for the night, the great hall door barred firmly, 
with, in the house, some of her menservants 
keeping watch by turns. For these were truly 
troublous times. At any moment the French 
might be attacked by some of the forces of the 
Allies, in which case they would in all proba- 
bility instantly enter the city and quarter 
themselves wherever accommodation might be 
found. Therefore, all property was in immi- 
nent danger; at any moment the burghers 
old houses might be turned into barracks and 
their warehouses into stables, their granaries 
taken possession of, and their servants used as 
the beleagucrers’ own. 

To-night, however, all was peaceful; the 
city was very quiet ; excepting only the distant 
sounds that occasionally reached Sylvia's ears 
from the French lines—the call of a trumpet 
or bugle and, sometimes, the hoarse challenge 
of a sentry in the Citadel, or the Chartreuse, 
borne towards her on the soft evening breeze— 
nothing disturbed those who slept or watched. 

Seated in her own room, with the window 
set open for coolness, Sylvia was thinking 
deeply over the sudden appearance of Bevill 
Bracton, and, womanlike, she was dreaming 
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over that which never fails to appeal to a 
woman’s stronger senses—a man’s bravery, 
the more especially when that bravery has 
been testified, aroused, on her behalf. 

Now, though still she knew that he had set 
out upon this perilous journey towards her— 
this undertaking whosc risks had scarce begun 
as yet—intent on doing something gallant that 
should earn the approbation of Marlborough 
when it came to his ears, she did not put that 
in the balance against him. For, womanlike 
again, she told herself that, no matter what his 
original object might have been in entering 
on this task, no matter that he would as wil- 
lingly have taken part in some terrible siege 
or fought unaided against a dozen foemen as 
endeavour to assist her, now her own personality 
was merged in his great attempt, it must be 


‘*This very day he had spoken plainly to the girl.”— . 513. 


THE QUIVER. 


she, and not his prospects, that would hence- 
forth be paramount. 

Even had Sylvia not thought thus, even had 
it happened that Bevill Bracton, sojourning 
in this beleaguered city, had chanced to hear 
that she might stand in need of help, and, hear- 
ing, had proffered that help, she would have 
admired his prompt, unselfish chivalry as 
much. 

“*T stay here with you,’ 
now, repeating the words he had uttered. ‘“‘‘We 
leave together or remain together.’ Ah, my 
Lord Peterborough,’’ she murmured, “ you 
spoke truly when you wrote that you sent a 
knight to me, a sentinel to keep watch and ward 
for me.”’ 

She put her hand now to the lace she wore, 
and, drawing forth the Earl’s letter, read it 
again, as she had done thrice over 
since she had entered the house 
after hearing the last footfall of 
Bevill Bracton in the road when 
he left her. It ran: 


a»? 


she murmured 


“SWEET SYLVIA, 

“War is. declared now. 
Well I know that, placed as 
you are, your situation is 
precarious. You will be alone 
in Li¢ge ; your house, your 
goods, your own fair self in 
jeopardy. For the first two 
it matters little. You may 
close the house up; dispose 
of the merchandise to some 
of the steady burghers amongst 
whom you dwell. But you— 
you, my stately, handsome 
ward! You must not be left 
alone. What shall become of 
you? Now read, Sylvia. 
There was with me _ to-day 
one who, as Will Shakespeare 
says, seeks his reputation—a 
restoration of it—at the can- 
non’s mouth. You knew him 
once ; he has played with you 
oft in your childhood. “Ths 
Bevill Bracton, once of the 
Cuirassiers, who lost his colours 
because our late sour Orange 
contemned him for wounding 
of a Hollander who had in- 
sulted his service. He 3s 
young, yet steady and calm; 
what he attempts to do he will 
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do unless Death seizes on him. Therefore 
he will attempt to reach you, to assist 
you to leave Licge, to put you in security 
either in some of des villes gagniées by us, 
or in England itself. In return for which, 
use him ; above all, trust him. He will be 
your very knight, your sentinel to watch 
and ward over you. Accept his service as 
he proffers it to you, the service of a gallant 
gentleman. He sceks his restoration to 
his calling, I say; that is the guerdon 
he aspires to for his pains. It may be 
that he will win another, sweeter to wear 
than either corselet or plume. Yet of 
this I would fain not speak. Only, above 
all, be merciful. Be not too grave nor 
solemn—not more so than becomes a 
maiden placed ’midst_ difficulties. Be 
gracious as you ever are, yet not too kind ; 
above all, veil those glances that even l, 
Mordanto, could not resist were I as young 
as your Cavalier that is to be. 

“This for the last. He bears your 
miniature about him. I will be sworn he 
will know your lneaments’ well long 
ere he reaches Licge. And still one more 
last word. In your fair hands will be 
all his earthly chances, even unto his life ; 
his future career, when he has iound you. 
Make no false step that may mar his 
plans ; hesitate not when he suggests the 
road to safety ; hamper him not. Follow 
where he will lead you; it will not be 
astray. That soon may I welcome you to 
Carey Villa is my prayer. That is if I. 
who long to draw the sword against these 
French once more, be still thwarted and 
refused. Farewell. Out of my love for 
your dead father and mother and your 
young self, I pray heaven to prosper you, 

‘“ PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH.” 


Sylvia let the letter fall to her lap as she 
finished the reading of it, and sat gazing out 
of her window across the river beyond the 
garden wall, while watching, without sccing, 
the stars that twinkled in the skies; while 
listening to, without hearing, the nightingale 
answering his mate or the swirl of the water 
against the bank. 

““ All his earthly chances, his life, his career 
in my hands,” she whispered at last, ‘‘ when 
once he has found me. Alas! on me there falls 
a heavy charge. And ‘hesitate not when he 
suggests the road to safety.’ Ah, heaven, 
what shall I do?” 
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As still she pondered over these words she 
became almost o’erwrought ; but suddenly it 
seemed as though some swift decision, some 
decisive banishment of all doubt, had come to 
her mind. Springing up from the deep chair 
in which she had been sitting for so long, 
she went to the window and out on to the 
great stone balcony which it, in common with 
all the other windows on the front, possessed ; 
and stood there, gazing towards the city in 
which, one by one, the lights were rapidly 
becoming extinguished. 

‘* His life,’ she murmured once again, “ his 
earthly chances in my hands. His—the life, 
the chances of one so brave and gallant as he! 
Ah! and my lord bids me not mar him, not 
thwart him, but, instead, follow him where 
he leads. And still I hesitate—or—do I hesi- 
tate ?’’ she went on, whispering to herself. 

Then, an instant later, she exclaimed, ‘“‘ What 
am I? What? That which I averred to- 
night I was not ? A selfish woman! Am I 
that 2? Am JI? Because 1 am not in personal 
danger shall I forget the awful, hideous peril 
in which he has placed himself in undertaking 
this task ? Nay, never,’’ she said now. ‘ Never! 
Never! Perish the thought! To detain him 
here, as detain him I shall if I refuse to go, 
means detection, ruin, death for him. Oh! oh! 
the horror of it! And on my head! But to 
go—if heaven above prospers us—may mean 
at least escape froin this place, may doubtless 
mean the reaching of the Enghsh or Dutch, 
forces. Safety! Safety for him! I am re- 
solved.” While, as Sylvia spoke, she struck 
the stone parapet of the balcony lightly with her 
hand. ‘‘ Aye,determined. To-morrow—for to- 
morrow I shall surely see him—I will tell him 
so. Iwill tell him that I fear for my safety—the 
pretence is pardanable where a brave man’s 
life is at stake—that we must go. AIL, all 1s 
pardonable so that he be saved !”’ 

On the morrow she did see him again, though 
not as early as she had anticipated she would 
do. Yet she knew there was a reason for his 
absence, and that a strong one. 

From daybreak there had been a strange, 
unaccustomed stir through all the city—a stir 
that made itself noticeable even here on 
the outskirts. The Lié¢geois seemed to have 
arisen early, even for them, and were gathcring 
at street corners and on the stoops of their 
quaint houses, and under market-halls that 
stood on high wooden posts. Also, on the. 
river, there was more movement than usual ; 
boats were passing up and down more con- 
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tinuously than they had done before ; all was 
life and movement. 

Sylvia, who had herself risen carly after a 
somewhat disturbed night, was now regarding 
as much of this as possible from her balcony. 
On the opposite bank she could see the rays of 
the morning sun strike on some objects that 
glistened and sparkled beneath it, and recog- 
nised what those things were—breast-pieces, 
corselets, the lace on scarlet or blue coats, the 
scabbards of swords, and, often, the bare 
swords themselves. She heard, too, the sounds 
of drums beating and bugles sounding ; while, 
from across the water, there came orders, 
issued in sharp, decisive tones, and, next, 
pontoons filled with soldiers crossing the river 
and disembarking at various points on the 
other side. 

After seeing which Sylvia descended to the 
hall and asked those who were about down- 
stairs what all the movement and excitement 
meant. 

‘It is the French coming into the city, 
Juffrouw,” one of the servitors replied. ‘ They 
say the Earl of Athlone’s forces draw near, 
that Kaisersworth is taken by the Allies. Also 
they say——” 

“What ?’’ Sylvia exclaimed, impatient of 
the man’s slow, stolid speech. 

“That the great English commander, Marl- 
borough, has come; that he is in Holland ; 
that ere long he will march to relieve Li¢ge.” 

Sylvia turned away as she heard these words, 
and went out slowly into her garden and sat 
down in an arbour placed half-way between the 
house and the great gate. 

‘“Will this,’’ she mused now, “ tell for or 
against his chances—our chances ? The city 
will be occupied by the I*rench, instead of having 
them outside of it. Alas! alas! it will be 
against those chances. He runs more risk 
with the streets and inns full of French officers 
and soldiers than with none but the towns- 
people inside the walls. Also, the difficulties 
of exit are multiplied now. Heaven send the 
English forces here at once or keep them away 
until we are safely out of Licge.”’ 

Thinking, pondering thus, the girl sat on 
for some time, though at intervals she would 
return to the house to give some orders or to 
ask if there were any further news from outside. 
In this manner the morning ran away and the 
day went on; but, at last, when Svlvia began 
‘to be alarmed at the absence of the man for 
whose safety she was so concerned, she saw 
that he was before hcr. MJaising her eyes, she 
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observed that he was standing outside the gate 
gazing in at her. 

This gate, as always of late, was kept locked, 
the key being left in the lock on the inside; 
and now, full of some feminine fear or instinct 
which seemed to hint that while Bevill was 
outside the gate he stood in more danger than 
if he were inside, with the great structure 
between him and those who might seck to 
harm him, she went swiftly down and turned 
the key, while bidding him come in quickly. 
Pushing with his shoulder one of the great 
halves of that gate, he had soon done as she 
bid him, while she, holding out her hand to him, 
exclaimed : 

“You have not—not been—oh! Danger 
has not threatened you ?’’ seeming to gasp a 
little as she spoke. 

“Nay, nay; why should you fear ?’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Though that you should do so 1s 
but natural. The French are sending in two 
of their regiments the better to hold the town 
if their out-lines are driven back ; yet you will 
not be molested ?”’ 

“I—” Sylvia said, though now she spoke 
in a more self-constrained voice—a voice thal, 
maybe, had in it a colder accent, ‘‘ was not 
concerned for—for—but no matter. I did but 
deem that with the city full of French now you 
might have been—troubled—molested.”’ 

‘Ah, forgive me. I misunderstood your 
thoughts. Now,” he continued, ‘‘I have 
brought you news that may be either pleas- 
ant to you or otherwise. Marlborough is in 
Holland.” 

“I know,” she said, as she led him out of 
the glare of the sun towards the cool shade of 
the hall. “I know. Yet it may be that this 
news is none too pleasant. I—I—had resolved 
last night to quit the city, as both you and my 
lord Peterborough think it best for me to do; 
to consult ’’—and as she spoke her voice seemed 
even more grave, more cold than before—* nv 
safety. Now it may not be so easy to perform.” 

“T’ faith,’’ Bevill said, with a smile, ‘‘ easv 
is not the word. The gates are barred against 
all and everyone. Short of being a French 


soldier there is no exit from Li¢ge now.” 
| the time when it was supposed to be 
near, and was at least premature, the 
two regiments of soldiers—that of La Reine and 


CHAPTER XV. 


HOUGH the approach of the Allies had 
not taken place within a week from 
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that of Les Gardes Francaises—as well as two 
squadrons of the Mousquetaires Noirs, re- 
mained in the city. To supply these with 
temporary barracks some of the large ware- 
houses on the quays had been occupied by the 
French (who, however, spared all dwelling- 
houses), and amongst them were Sylvia's ware- 
houses. . 

But the proximity of these troops had 
rendered the Weiss Haus no longer an agree- 
able place of residence to her, and, consequently, 
she had accepted the oft-repeated invitation 
of Mynheer Van Ryk and his wife to occupy 
their house with them. Neither the would-be 
host or hostess were, however, aware that she 
had come to the determination of quitting 
Liege at any moment that an opportunity 
should anise. . 

Nor, indeed, would it have been easy for 
Sylvia to explain her reason for thus desiring to 
be gone. If she had stated that it was her 
intention to escape out of the city, the sober- 
reasoning minds of the Van Ryks_ would 
simply have formed the opinion—which was, 
in absolute fact, the one she had herself long 
since arrived at—that she was far safer in 
Liége than she would have been in quitting it 
and traversing a land now swarming with con- 
tending armies. 

Yet how would it be possible for her to, on 
the other hand, inform them that her reason 
for departing was not that of self-preservation 
at all, but, instead, of consulting the safety of 
a man who, in his desire to serve her, no matter 
what the origin of that desire was, had placed 
himself in terrible peril ? 

One person existed, however, who was well 
aware of all Sylvia’s thoughts and intentions ; 
who could understand the nobility of the girl’s 
mind in deciding to quit a place in which she 
was in no likelihood of danger, simply with 
the view to the preservation of a man who 
might at any moment be exposed to the great- 
est of dangers. Consequently, this person, 
who was the Comtesse de Valorme, not only 
admired Sylvia for her intentions, but, since 
she herself was equally desirous of quitting 
Liége for her own purposes, had decided not 
only to render assistance to the undertaking, 
if it were possible to do so, but also to form 
one of the fugitives. 

“Yet,” said Sylvia to the Comtesse, as now 
they talked over the determination they had 
both come to, “fresh troubles arise at every 
step. ‘Iwas but this afternoon that M. de 
Belleville '’—{or so both ladies spoke of Bevill 
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for precaution’s sake, though the Comtesse 
had known for days that he was an Enelish- 
man—" confided to me that M. Francbois was 
once at school with him in Paris, and that he 
can by no chance have forgotten what his 
country is nor what his name is.”’ 

“Where should the trouble be ?”’ the Com- 
tesse asked. ‘“‘ Francbois is a crafty man, 
especially when craft may serve his purpose. 
But here it will serve none. Were he to 
denounce M de Belleville, it might, in truth, 
lead to the latter’s downfall, but would not 
enrich him. Your friend would be tried as a 
spy and——”’ . 

“No, no! Say it not!’ Sylvia exclaimed, 
with a shudder, understanding well enough 
what the next word must have been. ‘‘ Say 
it not. Think how nobly, how chivalrously, 
he has found his way here.” 

“It would not enrich Francbois,’”’ the Com- 
tesse repeated; ‘‘therefore he has no reason 
to betray him.” 

As she spoke these words, however, Sylvia 
knew very well that Francbois had not only 
one reason for betraying Bevill, but had very 
plainly told her that, if driven to desperation, 
he would undoubtedly betray him. 

Living in the same house that Sylvia was 
now in, since he too was a connection of the 
Van Ryks, Francbois had countless oppor- 
tunities of pressing his suit with her, and these 
opportunities he did not neglect. And then, 
after he had discovered that not only was this 
Englishman, whom he hated in his boyhood, 
here in Liege under a false name and nation- 
ality but, as he had also learnt, was in the 
habit of seeing Sylvia frequently, he had added 
to this discovery a very strong suspicion that 
he was an English admirer, if not lover, of hers. 
But that there was any intention on their part 
of quitting Liége he did not as yet imagine. 
Even so, however, he knew enough. 

This Englishman, passing as a Frenchman, 
was, he admitted, handsome, gallant, and 
dcbonnaire—a man whom any woman might 
well love and be proud to love. And Sylvia, 
he remembered, had refused all the addresses 
that other men had attempted to pay her, 
including his own. She was ever cold, stately, 
and almost contemptuous of men’s admiration. 
Yet now, now that this man had appeared, 
they had been much together, as his own 
observations had shown him—was it not 
possible that, in her frequent visits to England 
with her father, she had met this countryman 
of hers and learnt to love him, and that now 
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he was here, not only to carry on his suit, but 
also to be with her in time of trouble ? He 
knew too that, although Bevill had not yet 
entered Van Ryk’s house, he had met Sylvia 
and the Comtesse on the quays and in the 
public gardens of the city. He did, indeed, 
know enough. 

Therefore, this very day, he had spoken 
plainly to the girl—so plainly that, without 
indulging in any actual threats, he had made 
her see clearly how much there was to fear 
from him if she still refused to listen to his 
protestations, his desire to obtain her hand. 

** What does he threaten, what hint at ?”’ the 
Comtesse de Valorme asked, as she listened to 
all that Sylvia told her; while, as she spoke, 
there was a strange look in her eyes. 

“He threatens nothing, yet suggests much. 
He said but this morning that a word to M. de 
Violaine, who is in command of the Citadel 

“Monsieur de Violaine! De Violaine! The 
Brigadier! Is he in command of the Citadel ? ” 

‘“ Why, yes. So Monsieur Francbois said. 
Do you know him ?”’ 

“‘ Ay, very well, for many years. He is, like 
me, from the South. So! A hint to him. 
Well! What is this hint to convey ? What 
harm is it to do?” 

“To cause Mr. Brac—M. de Belleville to 
be arrested as an Englishman passing as a 
Frenchman, and doubtless, in the French mind, 
as a spy. To be tried as the latter—to be 
executed. Ah, no, no, no!”’ Sylvia concluded. 
“Not that—surely not that.’ 

“Let him denounce your compatriot to 
M. de Violaine. Bid him do so when next 
he makes his vile suggestion. Only, to the 
defiance add this: ask him if he knows to 
what faith M. de Violaine belongs; ask him 
if he knows which man the Governor of the 
Citadel would deal harder with—an English- 
man passing under the garb of a Frenchman, 
or a Frenchman who is ~ 

“What ?” 

“Ah ! well, no matter for the present. Also, 
on second thoughts, do not ask him that. 
Instead, say: Madame de Valorme is a friend 
of M. de Belleville. He who injures him 
incurs her enmity. It will be enough. Now 
tell me, when do you expect to see your 
countryman again ?”’ 

“‘He is coming to-night to see us both. Alas! 
he may not come in open daylight, since he 
recognises that it is not well for him and Franc- 
bois to meet here face to face. But still he would 
fain see you, since you have promised to leave 
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the city with us, if such a thing can be accom- 
plished ; also he comes to tell us how stands 
the chance of our succeeding.”’ 

‘“*'When does he come ? ”’ 

“At nightfall, Knowing that Mynheer keeps 
his bed of a quinsy, and Madame stays with 
him, while Francbois has gone to see _ his 
friends at the Jesuits’ College——”’ 

“Ah! his friends at the Jesuits’ College,” 
the Comtesse repeated quietly. 

““ Monsieur de Belleville will come in by the 
garden gate. It may be, he says, that he will 
have discovered some chance, or, at least, have 
conceived some scheme whereby we shall be 
enabled to leave the city and make our way 
to the Allied Forces.” 

“Does he know my mission, the reason why 
I so ardently desire to see Lord Marlborough ? 
Does he know why I so long to cast myself 
at that commander’s feet—to beg him, to 
implore him on my knees to send the long- 
promised aid of England to those of our perse- 
cuted faith in Languedoc ? To send it now 
—now—when France is attacked on all sides, 
when England and Holland are hemming her 
in with bands of steel in the north, when 
Prince Eugene is hurling his armies against 
her in Italy. For now is the time. Now! 
Now!” | 

““He knows,’ Sylvia said, touching her 
friend’s hand gently. ‘I have told him.” 

_ “ And does he know the rest ? All. Have 
you told him that ?”’ 

“Oh, do not speak of it! Do not think of 
it! Ah, Radegonde ! ’’ addressing the other by 
her Christian name. ‘‘ Do not speak of it, I 
entreat you.” 

“Not speak of it! Not think of it!” the 
Comtesse exclaimed, while as she did so her 
eyes were wet with tears, her cheeks being 
also as wet with them as leaves bedashed with 
rain, her whole frame being shaken with emo- 
tion. ‘‘ As well bid me not dream of it night 
by night, nor let my existence be broken with 
unhappy memories. Not think of my father’s 
death—my father, an old, grey-haired, feeble 
man !—in the dungeons of Nimes—my father, 
who, had he not thus died, would have been 
broken on the wheel. Not thinkof that! Nor, 
perhaps of my husband ‘i 

““Oh, Radegonde ! ”’ 

‘‘____sent to the galleys, beaten, driven to his 
doom even as he sat lashed to the oar. He! 
young, gallant, an honest, God-fearing man! 
And all for what ? For what ? Because they 
and thousands like them—all good and true 
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subjects of this tyrant Louis, of this priest- 
ridden, woman-ridden Louis—did but wish 
to worship in their own way! Not think of 
it! My God! shall I ever cease to think of 
it?” 

‘Nay, do not weep, I implore you,” Sylvia 
exclaimed. ‘“ The English will help; so, too, 
will all the Netherlands. All who think and 
worship as those in the South worship will help. 
And soon, soon, freedom, peace, must come. 
An end must come to all their sufferings.”’ 

“Does he know all this ?’”’ the Comtesse 
asked again when her passionate sorrow had 
somewhat spent itself. ‘‘ Does he? If not, 
he must do so. Otherwise, what will he deem 
me—me, a Frenchwoman seeking to reach 
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foe of France ? ” 

‘“* He knows,”’ Sylvia whispered, ‘‘ and, know- 
ing, understands all.” 

But by now the night was near at hand. 
Through the great, open, bow-shaped window 
of the solid Dutch house was wafted the 
scent of countless summer flowers, the perfume 
of the roses, now dashed with the evening dews, 
mingling with that of many others. Also 
the sounds that summer always brings more 
plainly to the ears were not wanting; the 
birds were twittering in the trees ere roosting 
for the short night; from the Abbey of St- 
Paul the solemn sounds of the great bell boomed 
softly while the silver-toned carillons joined in 
unison. In other of the city gardens close by 
the voices of little children could be heard as 
they played their last rounds ere going to 
their beds, all unconscious, or, at least, un- 
heeding, in their innocence that they were 
in a beleaguered city that, if war’s worst hor- 
rors rolled that way, might ere long be the 
scene of awful carnage and see its old streets 
drenched with blood. 

“It is the time, Sylvia,’’ the Comtesse said, 
“that heshould come. Is the gate unlocked ? ”’ 

“‘Nay, not yet. I will go and see to it.” 
And Sylvia, passing through the low window 
and down the steps to the garden, went along 
the neatly-kept path towards where the gate 
was. 

Then, at the moment she was about to turn 
the key in the lock, and, next, to leave the 
solid wooden gate an inch ajar, so that, when 
Bevill came, he might push it open as he had 
done more than once since she had taken up her 
abode in this house, she heard a footstep outside 
in the lane—one that she had already learnt 
to know well enough | 
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“Ah,’”’ she exclaimed, turning the key 
quickly and drawing back the door, while she 
held out her hand to Bevill a moment after- 
wards. *‘ Ah! you have come.” 

“To the moment,” he replied, taking her out- 
stretched hand and bending over it. ‘‘ Did I 
not say that I would be here before the carillon 
had finished its chimes ? And here am I! 
Yet—yet—almost I doubted if it were well for 
me to come to-night——” 

“You doubted that ?” Sylvia exclaimed, 
while stopping on their way towards the house 
to look up at him. ‘ You doubted if you 
would come! Knowing how we were waiting 
here, how we were expecting your coming!” 

“ Ay, knowing what danger lurks near to you; 
to your desire and that of Madame de Valorme 
to quit Liege. Also, in a lesser degree, to me, 
though that matters not ‘ 

“That matters not!’ the girl exclaimed, 
repeating his words again, while in the dusk 
he could see her starry eyes fixed on his—eyes 
that resembled the stars themselves gleaming 
through the mists of summer nights—“ that 
matters not!” 

‘“‘Danger,’’ he went on, unheeding, though 
not unobserving, “if Francbois knows my 
movements, if he knows that we meditate 
aught like flight from Liege. Have you not 
told me of his unwelcome desires and hopes— 
of his 2”? 

“Hark! Stop!” Sylvia whispered, inter- 
rupting him. ‘Listen. There is another foot- 
step in the lane. It may be he—following, 
tracking you. Andthegateisopen! Heavens, 
he is there! The footfall stops. If his sus- 
picions are aroused he will halt at nothing. 
He will denounce you!” 

“Will he ? We will see to that. Go back 
to the room, welcome him as he returns——”’ 

“But you? You! The danger is yours, 
not mine.” 

‘“‘I am safe. I fear nothing.”’ 

“Ah, yes; when he has entered you can 
escape, can leave by the door. ‘Tis so. Fare- 
well until to-morrow. Farewell.’’ And as 
swiftly as might be, the tall, graceful form of 
Sylvia sped back to the room while Bevill, 
crossing th: grass plot, entered an arbour at 
the side of it. 

‘‘Ha!’’ he said to himself. ‘“‘ Escape! 
Leave by the door! She does not know me 
yet. Escape!’’ and as he spoke he drew still 
further within the darkness of the arbour. 

Neither he nor Sylvia had been too soon in 
their action. Looking through the interstices 
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of the vines which were trained to grow outside 
the open woodwork of the arbour, Bevill saw 
that Francbois was advancing up the path 
towards the steps leading to the open window 
of the old room. 

As he did so, however, a reflection entered 
his mind which caused him to wonder if, after 
all, there was any connection between Franc- 
bois’ doing so and his own visit. The man 
lived here with the Van Ryks. Might it not 
be, therefore, that this was his ordinary way 
of returning home ? A moment later, how- 
ever, Bevill recognised that this could not be 
so. The gate was always locked inside at 
night ; as was the case with himself but just 
now, and on former visits during the weck, 
it had to be unlocked from the inside for 
entrance to be obtained. : 

“‘Francbois comes this way to-night,” he 
muttered, ‘‘ because he knows, has seen, that I 
too did so!” and as he so thought he brought 
his sash a little more round and felt to dis- 
cover if his sword ran smoothly in its sheath. 

Meanwhile, the other had entered through 
the open window of the room, and had found 
Sylvia by herself, since the Comtesse must 
have quitted it for some purpose during the 
time the girl had gone to unlock the gate. He 
could see that she was by herself, for the lamp, 
which had been brought in some time earlier, 
was turned fully up. 

““ Mademoiselle is alone,’’ Francbois said, 
though as he spoke his eyes were peering into 
the corners of the room that, in spite of the 
lamp, were in partial darkness; and also 
peering, as far as possible, behind the great 
Java screens. ‘“ Alone!” 

‘* Apparently,” Sylvia replied in the usual 
indifferent tones she adopted towards this man. 
*‘Madame de Valorme was here a moment since.”’ 

‘Madame de Valorme!”’ Francbois echoed. 
““ Madame de Valorme alone ? ”’ 

‘** Whom else did you expect to see ?”’ 

“One whom I had good reason to suppose 
was here—your ‘French’ friend, Monsieur 
de Belleville.”’ 

“* Your eyes prove to you that your supposi- 
tion is wrong.” 

“‘ Surely he has entered the house. 
behind him on my way here.”’ 

“He has not entered the house. That you 
‘followed’ him I do not doubt And, even 
had he entered the house, which as I tell you 
he has not done, you are not the master of it. 
Also, Mynheer Van Ryk, who is, has bade me 
welcome here any whom I desire to receive.”’ 
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“It is incredible !’’ Francbois said. “ In- 
credible. He passed down the lane before me. 


And—and—that door,’’ pointing to one which 
led out of the,room into a small library or 
study, “‘is not fast shut. And there is a light 
within.” 

“Monsieur Francbois,” Sylvia said very 
quietly, and now she stood before him drawn 
to her full height, stately, contemptuous, as an 
affronted queen might stand, ‘if you choose to 
believe your own thoughts as against what I 
tell you. do so. Look in that room and see if 
my ‘friend,’ Monsieur de Belleville, is there. 
Only, from the moment you have done so, 
never dare to address one word to me again. 
There,’’ extending her arm, ‘‘is the door. 
Enter the room and observe for yourself. 
Afterwards, you will doubtless search the 
house.”’ 

Vacillating, uncertain how to decide ; sure, 
too, that his eyes had not deceived him, Franc- 
bois knew not what to do. If he looked in 
the room and did not find the Englishman, then 
his remotest chance with Sylvia was gone for 
ever ; while, if he did find him there, his recol- 
lection of Bevill’s earlier character told him 
that he would have to pay a heavy reckoning 
for his curiosity. Yet, how could the man 
be there ? Would Sylvia have bidden him 
enter the room had that been so; would she 
have bidden him do that which must stamp 
her as utterly untruthful should the English- 
man be found ? 

Still halting, not knowing what to do, he 
nevertheless took a step or two towards the 
library door, while observing that Sylvia's 
glance was fixed contemptuously on him; 
then, suddenly, he exclaimed, ‘I will know !”’ 
and advanced close to the door. 

At that moment it opened wide and the 
Comtesse de Valorme appeared. 

“You see,” she said, speaking with wither- 
ing scorn, ‘‘I am the only person the room 
contains. Now do as Sylvia suggested—search 
the house.” 

‘‘Monsieur Francbois need scarcely trouble 
so far as that,’’ a voice said from the foot of 
the garden steps, while all turned their eyes 
on Bevill standing below. ‘“‘I have heard 
enough to know that he seeks an opportunity 
of speaking with me. Monsieur Francbois, I 
pray you to descend. I, too, must have some 
talk with you. Afterwards, we can arrange 
our affairs pleasantly, I do not doubt. You 
understand ?’”’ looking at Francbois. 

(END OF CHAPTER FIFTEEN. } 
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CHILD DRUDGES. 


By E. S. Curry, Author of ‘‘The Charities of Children,’’ ‘‘The Diversions 
of Christopher,’’ Etc. 
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all descriptions of child 
labour, perhaps that which 
keeps a ‘“‘home ”’ together, 
or has to do with the care 
of other children, is the 
least.to be deplored. In 
the case of a girl she is 
learning early, and often 
not unhappily, her life’s 
work. In the case of a 
boy, it is not always hard that he should 
have to practise some of the selflessness of 
his sisters. But it is still a pathetic sight, 
that of a child—girl or boy—on whom the 
cares and anxieties of life have too early 
fallen. It is one that in a poor district meets 
us every day. Look at one such, through the 
work of a few hours of one day. 

A little girl pushed her way one Saturday 
morning to the counter of an oilshop, and laid 
a limp black bag on the stack of firewood neatly 
piled in front of it. She was about eight years 
old, but looked six, and on her anxious little 
face was already written ‘‘ Care.” 

“Yes, my dear?’’ the man behind the 
counter said, and he smiled. ‘“‘ What for you 
to-day ?” 

An oilshop proper is nearly as important in 
the life of a slum as the public-house and the 
pawnshop. It trades in most of the things on 
which that life exists; but there is a happy 
difference in its customers. Glance into a 
public-house through the frequently swinging 
door. The bar is usually full, crowded with 
men—lads many of them—and, alas! also 
with women—young, many of them, some even 
well dressed. The oilshop, on the contrary, 
sees few men ; even, in proportion, few women ; 
but the children can run in and out of it safely. 
This little gir! was well known there. Every 
day almost her small face, with its tale of 
harass, was uplifted to the man, who now 
began alertly to serve her. 

“Father well ?’’ he asked kindly. 

“Yes,” absently, her mind bent on the 
purchasing power at her command. 

** And the baby ? ” . 

“Yes, fine. Oh! could you give me a big 
long nail? That wheel won’t stop on the box, 
and I’ve had to leave me baby at the jail, with 
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Dicky and Jacky a-sittin’ aside of her proppin’ 
her up.” 

“I'll find one. And now what else ?”’ 

From a ragged leather purse the child pro- 
duced four pennies, which she laid in a row 
on the counter beside a very greasy bottle out 
of her bag. 

“‘Ha’porth of tea, ha’porth of sugar, penn’orth 
of bread, penn’orth of oil, farthin’s-worth 
butter, farthin’s-worth golden, ha’porth ‘Sun- 
light.’ How much ?’’ anxiously. 

‘“‘That’s right,” said the man, rapidly placing 
such of the articles as would bear it before her 
in little wisps of newspaper. ‘‘ Have you got 
a wash on to-day, my dear ? ”’ 

She glanced anxiously at the size of the bit 
of ‘‘ Sunlight,’’ and over her face there came 
a rapt expression of gratitude as she weighed 
it knowingly in her hand. For she knew—none 
better—that it was more than a “ ha’porth” 
her friend had given her. 

‘Oh, thank you. Yes; it’s me _ baby’s 
frock and pinny. She’s growed so, and wore 
out her old one, and her Sunday ones ain't 
fit to be seen. They’ll smell clean with ‘ Sun- 
light,’ and then I dips the boys in after, all 
nice and warm with the fire—they doesn't 
screech and holler so. And me head last,” 
thoughtfully fingering the little door-knocker 
arrangement at the back of her hatless head. 

The man looked at her—a little fat baby of 
his own was tumbling about his legs—and his 
eyes twinkled. 

‘“Which kind of jam do you like best?” 
he asked. 

The child turned a searching glance along 
the shelves which climbed to the ceiling. 

‘No, thank you, not to-day,’”’ she answered. 
“Father ain’t had no overtime this week. 
Jam’s overtime.”’ 

‘“ But which do you like best ? 
pot I don’t want.” 

“Plum ?”’ she asked. 

‘““ Yes—or red currant and raspberry.” 

‘‘ Big stones or little ’uns,’’ she pondered 
aloud. ‘‘I can get the big ‘uns out best. 
Plum, I like best,’’ she replied. 

_ “Hold out your bag, then ; it’ll go best at 
the bottom.’’ 

The gaping bag, no longer limp, received the 
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pot of jam, and the flash of delight on the 
child’s face rewarded the giver, though she 
only murmured another ‘‘ Thank you.”’ 
Outside the shop she spent two more pennies, 
one in coal, for which she had brought an old 
fish-basket, the other in potatoes and an onion. 
Trudging along the pavement, both hands full, 
both arms weighed down with her purchases, 
she looked a funny little figure—one of a count- 
less army of drudges, who happily are mostly 
unaware of their drudgery. She carried along 
with her burden a light heart, for had she not 
got the blessed ‘‘Sunlight ’’ to make her baby 
clean, and the jam as a surprise for the Sunday 
tea ? She was thinking of it as she turned into 
the big playground bounded with shrubs and 
flowers—once the site of a jail—now happily 
ringing with children’s shouts and playing. 
She made straight for a seat, on which sat 
uneasily two little boys—dilapi- 
dated as to their clothes—hold- 
ing up between them a square 
box, bearing the legend in big 
black letters, ‘“ Tate’s Sugar.’’ 
Instead of sugar, a baby of a 
year old, fast asleep, filled the 
box. What should have been 
a pair of wheels supported the 
carriage, but one wheel was 
lying on the ground, and the 
box, in spite of the efforts of 
its sup- 
porters, was 
all askew. 
These three 
children 
composed 
the rest of 
the family ~~ 
of John & os, 
Merritt, \ 
widower, © — 
to whom 
his elder 
daughter, 
also house- 
wife and 
general 
maid of all 
work, now 
returned. 
She ap- 
proached 
with a se- 
Vere coun- 
tenance. 
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“You bin bad boys! I know’d you would. 
Look at that blessed baby all upsey down! 
How'd you like to be standin’ on your ’eds in 
that way ?”’ 

“It com'd off,”” murmured Dicky, aged six, 
in self-defence. 

“Course it did! Cos why ? You moved 
it,’ solemnly, ‘‘ an’ I told you not to move an 
inch.”’ 

‘Didn’t ! Notaninch!”’ asseverated Dicky. 
“Only a teeny tiny bit.”’ 

“Don't tell me! Here, take this bag, and 
look in it if you dare !”’ shaking her fist at the 
discomfited boy, arrested by her threat in an 
attempted voyage of discovery. ‘“‘ Jacky!’ 
in stern tones, ‘“‘stan’ up, and hold this ’ere 
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carriage while I put the wheel on, and if you 
drop it ’"’ glaring at the other boy, who 
under her direction propped himself as a 
stay under the box with its human contents. 

Both boys looked on while their sister tugged 
and hammered and finally fixed the missing 
wheel with the oilman’s long nail, the baby 
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slumbering peacefully under the ups and downs 
and jerks to which she was subjected in the 
process. 

A year ago Mrs. Merritt had sighed herself 
out of life, leaving her new-born baby and two 
little sons to the tendance of her eldest child 
Janie, whom she had introduced to the cares 
and labour of life as soon as she could run ; and 
to the ‘occasional obs2rvation of their father, 
when he was free from work. Their landlady 
had lent a friendly hand at first—it was worth 
while to take a little trouble to keep a steady 
man who paid his rent regularly, even if he had 
so “little ’’ a family that they would need 
some attention. But Janie was a willing slave, 
to whom the baby was an absorbing delight. 
When she could escape from the attentions of 
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the*‘School Board’’—and she soon learnt expert- 
ness in that form of play—it was not idleness 
that seduced Janie. ‘‘ Me baby ’’ was always 
her occupation, the comfort and well-being of 
that flourishing infant her chief concern. She 
even presented herself at a’ mothers’ meeting, 
because she saw in large letters on the door 
that ‘‘ Care and 
Food of Infants” 
was to be the 
subject of a 
learned lady's lec- 
ture. And quite 
as much as any 
other mother 
present Janie 
profited by what 
she heard. The 
baby did. Curious 
hygienic expenri- 
ments scemed to 
agree with it, 
possibly because 
fresh air and 
cleanliness were 
at their base. 
Whoever _ went 
without, milk for 
‘“‘ Janie’s baby” 
did not fail. 
Amongst _ her 
triends the oilman and 
the milkman were chief. 
There is no stint in the 
mutual kindness of the 
poor. Now, at a year 
old, the baby looked so 
fat and rosy that Janie 
was ambitiously con- 
sidering how to display her at a baby show 
at a neighbouring hall. 

And not only the baby, but the little ‘‘ home” 
was Janie’s care. She swept and scrubbed, 
she washed the clothes and the plates and 
the boys, practising the economy taught by 
necessity, in soap, firing, and hot water. Some- 
times the boys followed the plates and the 
clothes, sometimes preceded them into Janic’s 
washtub. A little more grease on their shiny 
faces was not of much account. She could 
fry a ‘“‘rasher’’ or a ‘“‘ naddick ’’ when her 
father’s dinner was toward, and_ concoct 
wondrous stomach-staying puddings which 
somehow agreed with the chubby boys. It 
was by no mcans a comfortless home to which 
its weary head returned to eat and sleep. Now 
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and then he would turn into the inner room, 
and contemplate the occupants of the larger 
of the two beds there, with meditative eyes. 
At one end the closely cut heads (Janie being 
the hairdresser) of his two sons pressed a very 
hmp pillow; at the other, his yellow-haired 
youngest lay cradled in the protecting arm of 
his elder daughter. He would sometimes grunt 
when he looked at them; at other times he 
would seratch his head and murmur, “ Blest 
if I know!’ But whatever his problem, it 
remained unsettled, and he would lay himself 
down on the other bed secure in the know- 
ledge that his breakfast would be forthcoming 
in the morning when he woke to take up again 
the ceaseless burden of another day. He was 
a good father so far as he could be ; but it 
never entered his head that Janie was not the 
proper custodian of children and home. He 
trusted her without question. Who else, in- 
deed, was there for a man so situated to turn 
to ? Janie was better then a stepmother. 

Her wheel mended, Janie allowed the two 
boys to go and play, and they shuffled off as 
fast as their clumsy boots would permit—a 
quaint pair, hatless, jacketless, in little patched 
knickers very short and very tight, held on 
over little blue shirts by small strips of leather 
tied together with string. All these garments, 
including the braces, were made out of portions 
of their father’s clothing, and did credit to 
Janie’s ingenuity. Janie surveyed their re- 
treating backs with observant eyes. 

“They'll be out of them breeches in another 
week,’’ was her thought. ‘‘I must put ’em 
into trowsies somehow.” 

A yell of ‘‘ Janie! Janie!’ followed by the 
rush of a girl of her own size to her side, 
demanded Janie’s attention. 

“Leave yer baby, and come and swing. 
It’s 'even’ly !’’ she was exhorted. 

‘“Can’t !’’ said Janie shortly. ‘‘ Git away, 
Mariar Ann Short.” 

“Yer needn’t be so cross!’ remonstrated 
the other. ‘‘I’ll not ask yerno more!” And 
she retired, snorting. 

Janie watched for a minute the swinging 
ring of girls, and then, hope in her eyes, glanced 
at her sleeping charge. Surely she might 
venture to leave her just fora turn. Disposing 
the limp black bag, now so well filled, on one 
shaft of her carriage, and the fish-basket of 
coals on the other, and both shafts on the 
ground for safety’s sake, Janie with a ‘‘ Hello ! ” 

as loud as her friend’s note of invitation sprang 
to the swing. Round it flew, with the added 
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impetus of her presence, Janie’s scanty skirt 
floating in the breeze, her thin sticks of legs 
wildly fighting the air. A little more exercise 
like this, and perhaps Janie would stretch out 
and look older ; but with another wild whoop 
she sprang away as quickly as she had come, 
and rushed back to her baby. Too much 
rested on her shoulders that day to allow its 
shining hours to be spent in play. Carefully 
arranging herself between the shafts, Janie 
and her carriage left the jail precincts. 

The two little rooms she called home were 
on the ground floor of a cottage of five rooms 
in a narrow street near the playground. They 
were one above the other in the front, the land- 
lady and another lodger occupying the rest 
of the house. ‘“‘ Tate’s Sugar’”’ was carefully 
placed in the corner by the fire, where its 
occupant, now awake and vocal, demanded 
immediate food; but Janie was not ready 
for her yet. She first put carefully away all 
her lately bought stores. Then she tidied up 
the room and lighted the fire—the carefully 
arranged fire which was to serve so many pur- 
poses. Next, she prepared the dinner—the 
first dinner, that is to say, for herself and the 
boys and the baby. The later dinner, for her 
father, was a totally different thing, and had 
not yet been bought. Cutting some very thick 
half-rounds of bread, so thick that they fitted 
exactly the wide cavities which the bovs 
presently opened for them, she spread them 
thinly with some of the “ golden’ she had 
bought at the oilshop. That must represent 
dinner to this little family for that day. A 
tastier menu, in which scraps of meat even 
and dripping would figure. would be the 
morrow’s fare. Then came the important 
work of the afternoon. All had to be finished 
in the hours of daylight, and before the return 
of her father. He did not like to find a 
sloppy floor, steamy water, and wet children 
encumbering the tiny space before the fire. 
Janie was equal to her task. 

The baby was first undressed, with many 
cooings and gurglings on her part, and ex- 
hortations on Janie’s to be a good “ gel.’’ She 
was then immersed in the ‘“ Sunlight” and 
warm water, whence she emerged looking red 
and shiny, but of a cleanliness which gladdened 
Janie’s heart. Wrapped in her httle night- 
gown and an old warm shawl, she was replaced 
in “‘ Tate’s Sugar ”’ and firmly tied in. Here 
she spent the afternoon, admiring her toes, 
banging a rag doll, and screaming with delight 
and objurgations when the toilet of the boys 
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was being performed. Before that, all her own 
discarded clothing had been manipulated in 
Janie’s tub, and was drying before the all- 
important fire. Last of all, and with a little 
replenishment from the good-natured land- 
lady’s boiling kettle, Janie ducked in her own 
head, the baby screaming with added delight 
at her rat-tailed appearance afterwards. So 
the afternoon wore away, and black was the 
water which Janie afterwards emptied into 
the gutter. 

When the tather of this family entered his 
home for the welcome rest of a day, bringing 
with him a parcel or two, the unfolding of 
which made Janie’s eyes shine, he found a 
baby, not indeed fully dressed, but exceedingly 
clean and smiling ; two little sons, smarting 
under the sense of injustice which Janie’s 
Saturday operations on their little bodies 
always left with them, but nevertheless also 
clean and quiet ; a ‘‘redd up”’ hearth, an empty 
chair placed ready for his willing person, and 
a tidy room. It is not an unalluring picture, 
and very different from many that were to 
be seen in that street. | 

What of the little daughter who made it 
so ? It must be confessed that John Merritt 
was so ignorant of everything but his own 
proper work that Janie’s performance never 
struck him as anything wonderful. Would 
anyone wish it different ? To some eyes the 
burden so willingly borne might seem hard- 
ship. It ¢s hardship for a child not to know 
the careless delights of childhood. But Janie 
was kept from much knowledge that sullies 
and soils, by her work; and from wild play 
whose issues are sometimes terribly sad, by 
the home cares which seemed too burdensome 
for her little shoulders. 

Janie is no solitary instance of youthful 
responsibility. Another more unusual one is 
that of a boy of fourteen, left parentless, to- 
gether with three other children younger than 
himself. It had been a comfortable home, and 
the losses were sudden and unexpected. He 
had just been apprenticed to a trade, and was 
earning an apprentice’s wages. Again a kind 
landlady befriended the little family, and 
agreed to the boy’s trying to keep on the 
“home ’’ and bring up the children. With 
help now and then from an older married 
sister, who unfortunately lived too far off to 
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be of much use, the children struggled on. 
Education cost nothing, friends helped with 
clothes—boots for the little feet which grow 
out of them so quickly are the chief difficulty in 
cases like this—and the family prospered. The 
young head of it is now a married man and a 
father, but his young wife welcomed into the 
new home as a lodger her husband’s brother, 
just beginning to earn his own living. 

Any day, walking along the streets of the 
poor, child fathers and mothers can be recog- 
nised. What is a man to do whose wife dies, 
leaving six boys, one a two months old baby ? 
It might be thought that the baby would stand 
a better chance if it were put into some Home 
or under a woman’s care; but when it comes 
to the parting—perhaps when all arrangements 
have been carefully made—what happens? 
This : 

‘‘ Please I’ve come to tell you as we can't 
let our baby go.”’ A boy of fifteen, the oldest 
of the six, is the speaker. 

‘“ Does your father say so ?” he is asked. 

““Yes ; father’s sent me.” 

‘And you think you can take care of him 
between you ?”’ 

“Yes ; when father goes to work Jim ot 
me stops at home and cleans the house and 
minds him.” 

‘‘ And you can get his food ready ?”’ 

“Yes, mother showed me. He’s such a 
little ’un.”’ 

The picture of that struggling male household 
was a pathetic one ; but there were no women- 
kind available, and, strange to say, the baby 
looked cleaner and more cared for than 
many of the neighbouring feminine-tended 
ones in the court where he played and rolled 
about. 

In all these instances there is no special 
hardship or sadness, because these little workers 
love their work and are proud of it ; but real 
tragedy surrounds the child upon whose shoul- 
ders falls, not only the care of the home and 
the little ones, but that of the mother as well. 

‘“Mother couldn’t get us no breakfast this 
morning,’’ answered one little girl, arnving 
with a tinier brother at school, both looking 
pale and hungry. ‘‘ She was drunk last night, 
and I couldn’t find nothin’.” 

If only legislation of some sort could reach 
such mothers as this! 


a 
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THE QUEST. 


A Complete Story by Frank H. Sweet. 


“It was like the last sobbing notes of the love-song.” 


T was a cheap lodging-house, where as 
many as two or three families some- 
times occupied one room or cellar, and 
perhaps took boarders. Newly arrived 
emigrants from Italy who could not 

speak English, or who had little money, often 
came here, and, if economical or shiftless, 
very likely remained. The more ambitious 
and energetic soon went in search of better 
quarters. 

Pietro was the name given by one of these new 

arrivals, and though the clothing he wore was 


evidently coarser than that to which he was 
accustomed, vet it was so much better than his 
surroundings that the other lodgers looked at 
him askance. The morning after he came the 
proprietor went to him. 

‘‘ What is your business ? ’’ he asked abruptly. 

Pietro did not even look towards him. They 
were standing by the door, and the eager, rest- 
less eyes were scanning the people in the street. 

‘“T paid you my lodging last night, for a 
week,’’ was the cold answer. 

‘“Yes, I know-a,’’ with less aggressiveness 
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in the voice; ‘ but I help my countrymen to 
make start. If you hand-organ man, I have 
hand-organ to rent ; if you grind knife or sell 
fruit, or work-a by day, I have grindstone and 
push cart, and I know where hire you out. I 
help my countrymen.” 

“Thank you, but I do not need your assist- 
ance.”’ 

The proprietor frowned angrily, his small 
black eyes studying his lodger with open sus- 
picion. Pietro’s fingers were long and white, 
and there were no unwashed accumulations 
upon his neck and face and behind his ears, 
as was the case with all the other lodgers ; and 
then he talked pure American—better than 
he himself, who had been in the country ten 
years. 

‘“Got-a more money to pay?” he de- 
manded. 

“We will see at the end of the week,’”’ was 
the absent reply. 

Pietro’s thoughts were so evidently pre- 
occupied with the street that the proprietor 
turned away, his face darkening. 

“Well,” he snarled back, “ you betta be 
careful. The police court be close by, and they 
watch sharp.” 

That evening a reporter was walking along 
the sidewalk, his eyes open for local colour- 
Opposite the lodging-house he suddenly paused. 
The low, yearning cry of a violin was floating 
out, falling now almost into silence, as though 
in despair, and then rising, rising, entreatingly, 
imperiously, sweeping all before it, until one’s 
very soul demanded to be released and go in 
answer. It was not the work of an amateur, 
or of an ordinarily good player, but of a master, 
such as may be heard at rare intervals up- 
town, but never on Elizabeth Street. The 


reporter listened until the last note died away ~ 


in a low sob, and then went into the lodging. 
house. But the player was sitting at an open 
window in an upper room, and’ would not be 
disturbed. 

All through the mght the sobbing wail and 
the imperious entreaty lingered in the re- 
porter’s brain, at his desk in the Park Row 
office, in his own lodging-house, and finally 
entering into his dreams, and always as of 
something half-remembered. And the next 
day, while gathering news at the clubs, in the 
emigrant office, at the police stations, the notes 
still floated tantalisingly in his” thoughts. 
But it was not until he went to the grand 
opera in the evening that he remembered. 
It was a little Italian love-song, and had 


been played in that very house two winters 
before. 

A few evenings later he was again on Eliza- 
beth Street, and once more heard the wailing 
sobs and imperious entreaty, but this time 
several blocks lower down. The player was 
sitting on a box behind a bootblack’s stand, 
his head bent low over the violin, but his eager. 
restless eyes studying the people that were 
passing or gathering about him. Again the 
reporter tried to interview him, and again was 
repulsed. 

After that, whenever he went to the Italian 
quarter in the evening, the violin was sure to 
be playing the same exquisite love-song, but 
always at a different part of the street. Andno 
matter how important his engagement or limited 
his time, the reporter paused to listen to the 
master hand until the music died away in its 
last low sob. 

One day he went to the manager of an 
opera. 

“Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ there’s a fellow down 
on Elizabeth Street who can play better than 
anyonein youremploy. It may be worth your 
while to see him.” 

The next evening Pietro played on a corer 
where there was a great deal of passing. The 
two listened until the last low note had died 
away, and then sought him. On the manager's 
face was an expression of amazement. 

“Where do you play ?”’ he demanded. 

‘In open windows, on the sidewalks, like 
this.’”’ 

‘But, my good fellow ! 
much ! ”’ 

“I do not ask anything.” 

“Well, then,’’ an eagerness coming into his 
voice which he did not attempt to conceal, 
“TI will give you fifty dollars a week to come 
and play for me.’ 

Pietro shook his head. 

“T left a thousand lires, two hundred dollars, 
to come here,’’ he answered. 

He rose from the box upon which he had 
been sitting, tucked his violin under his arm, 
and was moving away; but the manager's 
hand was upon his shoulder. 

‘‘Wait a minute,” he said earnestly; “I 
want to have a little talk. Come in here. 
And you also,” to the reporter. 

They were at the entrance of an upstairs 
restaurant, and after a moment’s hesitation 
Pietro allowed himself to be drawn in. At the 
table the manager gave him his card. 

‘““That is my name,” he said. ‘‘ Now J want 


You cannot earn 
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you to play for me, and you can make your own 
price.”’ 

Pietro glanced at the card, his eyes brighten- 
ing a little as though in recognition. 

‘Yes,’ he said, “‘I know of you. 
brought Carusa to America. She has told me 
about it. You are a good manager.”’ 

“What ?” with wonder in his eyes. ‘‘ You 
know Carusa, and playing here on Elizabeth 
Street ? I do not understand. But you will 
name a price? No ?”’ at the utter refusal on 
the other’s face. ‘‘ Then at least you will tell 
me why ? Believe me, I am your friend. I 
am the friend of any man who can play as you 
do. Is there no assistance I can give ?”’ 

For a minute Pietro’s eyes remained cold ; 
then he threw_out his arms, suddenly, passion- 
ately, letting them fall upon the table. The 
two men looked at each other. It was like the 
last sobbing notes of the love-song. 

‘“ Yes,’’ he said drearily, ‘ there is no reason 
why I should not tell. I have tried and failed, 
and now it docs not matter. It was only that 
I did not lke notoriety—but even that does 
not matter now. In my own country I loved 
a girl named Francesca. We were betrothed ; 
but I did not dare to tell her people, for she was 
noble and I was not, and I had no money. I 
loved music, and went away and studied, and 
in time began to carn money, and at last made 
a great engagement for two years and went to 
England and France and came to America. 
When it was over I was rich, and I went straight 
to Italy and bought a castle, and then went 
for Francesca.”’ 

He was silent for some minutes, his head 
dropping upon his hands. At length he went 
on in the same dreary voice, ‘‘ She was gone. 
Her people had lost money, and her mother 
died, and her father had brought her to 
America. I followed, and found her father 
had died here in this street, and Francesca 
had disappeared. I dressed in rough clothes, 
and have been searching ever since. That is 
all, only the little love-song I play is one she 
used to like. I have never heard the song 
played by anyone else. When Francesca hears 
it she will know I am near, and will come.” 


You 
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The had been regarding him 
closely. 

““ Your face seems half familiar,’”’ he said ¢ 
“but I do not seem to recall the name Pictro.”’ 

‘‘Itis not my name,” quietly. “I took it to 
save annoyance. And the name does not 
matter. Now I will go.” 

“Why can you not play for me a few nights 
at least ?’’ urged the manager. ‘‘ You can 
still continue the search.” 

“T shall not play any more, except as I do 
now, without price, until I find her,’”’ was the 
answer. ‘“‘I have played the song at every 
Italian corner on this street, but there are 
some of my countrymen in other parts of the 
city. Ishall not give up the search until I have 
made the violin call her name on every block 
in New York.” 

A month later there was a benefit at this 
manager’s theatre for the sutferers from a fire 
on [lizabeth Street. As soon as it wag 
announced, Pietro went to the manager’s 
office. 

“T will play for this, if you hke,” he said. 

“Good ! And what name shall I put on the 
bill 2” a. 

‘Just Pietro.” 

So “ Pietro, violin,’”” went on the posters, 
and when he appeared on the stage there was 
no applause to greet him, for the name was 
strange. But when the bow rippled caressingly 
across the strings a great hush fell upon the 
house, which lasted through two selections, 
and then the violinist’s head sank upon his 
instrument, and a low, yearning cry floated out, 
then changed and rose into a_ passionate, 
imperious entreaty which carried the audience 
on breathless to the last sobbing note. ; 

With the first pleading cry there had come 
a smothered exclamation from the back of the 
audience, and now as the last note sobbed away 
into silence there was a joyous “ Bernardot! 
oh, Bernardot!’”’ and oblivious of the faces 
staring on either side, a girl was hurrying 
towards the stage, her head high, her eyes shin- 
ing, her arms extended, to meet the man who 
had already leaped down among the audience 
and was coming towards her. 


manager 
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THE WELSH REVIVAL AND THE LONDON MISSION. 
By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


‘If Wales, why not England? 


If England, why not the whole world ?""—JoseEPH HUGHES, the Founder of the 


British and Foreign Bible Socicty, 


® FW incidents in our time 
# are more remarkable than 
the outbreak of this Re- 
vival in Wales. At a time 
when materialism was in 
the ascendent, and the love 
of pleasure submerging all 
other interests, tidings were 
brought that a Revival 

. had broken out in an ob- 
scure mining village in Wales. Its leader is a 
young man of twenty-seven years of age, not 
remarkable for gifts of speech or culture ; and 
whose sole claim on the attention of the world is 
that he has seen visions and dreamed dreams, 
that month after month he has lived in an 
agony of prayer, and that the spint which 
dwells in him is so contagious that in places 
which he has never visited the spirit of Revival 
is abroad. 

There is this further remarkable fact, that 
from all parts of the country news comes of a 
stir, a movement, a repetition of the marvels 
of Ezekiel’s vision, with its shaking and coming 
together of bleaching bones in the valley of 
vision. In every branch of the Church, and 
in every part of the land, there is an unusual 
expectancy, the breath of a new spring, the 
impulse of new hope, the advance guard of a 
new era! 

Men are saying to one another that they can 
now understand the Day of Pentecost. A new 
flood of light is thrown on certain chapters 
in the New Testament dealing with the prob- 
lems of the early Church. We seem to be 
witnessing a counterpart of those mighty Re- 
vivals which have swept over Christendom in 
past centuries, generating vast social and 
political changes, the results of which remain 
to this day, but the original dynamic of which 
we had not been able to understand. 

Take, for instance, the account of the Re- 
vival of the twelfth century, given by Mr. 
Green in his * History of the English People.” 
‘* At the close of Henry’s reign, and throughout 
that of Stephen, England was stirred by the 
first of those great religious movements which 
it was afterwards to experience in the preaching 
of the Friars, the Lollardism of Wyclif, the 
Reformation, the Puritan enthusiasm, and the 


mission work of the Wesleys. Everywhere, 
in town and country, men banded themselves 
together for prayer; hermits flocked to the 
woods ; noble and churl welcomed the austere 
Cistercians as they spread over the moors and 
forests of the North. A new spirit of devotion 
woke the slumbers of the religious houses, 
and penetrated alike to the homes of the noble 
and the trader. The power of this Revival 
eventually became strong enough to wrest 
England from the chaos of feudal misrule after 
a long period of feudal anarchy, and laid the 
foundations of the Great Charter.” 

Each of the Revivals mentioned in this 
paragraph had a vast effect on the moral and 


' social life of England. The preparers of the 


way of progress, the initiators of a new age, 
have always been, not philosophers and states- 
men, but seers and prophets. By such God 
makes straight the path for the coming of 
righteous society. ‘‘ There is no more sublime 
spectacle,” says Victor Hugo, ‘‘ than mankind’s 
deliverance from above ; the potentates put to 
flight by the dreamers ; the prophets crushing 
the hero; the sweeping away of violence by 
thought.’’ The anarchist advances, or tries to 
advance, the cause of humanity by petroleum 
and dynamite ; God emancipates the race bv 
quickening in men’s hearts the realisation of 
the Eternal and Infinite—these are the deep 
inland Jakes which feed the rivers that make 
glad the plains. 

The fruits of Revivals will be found, there- 
fore, as Dr. Gladden suggests, not merely or 
mainly in lengthening church rolls and more 
people at the prayer-meeting, but in the good- 
will that takes the place of strife in mill and 
factory, in the heroic and consecrated service 
of humanity that supplants our lazy and aim- 
less almsgiving. and in the new ideals of public 
life that banish the ring and the wire-puller 
from politics, and make the city hall the citadel 
of nmghteousness. 

It is apparent, however, that there is a whole 
heaven of difference between a Revival and 
an ordinary Mission. Far be it from us, though, 
to disparage the latter. It 1s good as a make- 
shift, but it differs from a Revival as the gas 
lamps that light our streets at night from the 
glory of a sunrise. When the dawn breaks over 
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the city, the lamps are extinguished. The Mission 
is ushered in by elaborate preparations, ex- 
tensive advertising, and a network of organisa- 
tion; but when the Divine Spirit is at work 
among men it is needless to say ‘Lo here!” 
or “Lo there!’’ for it **cometh not with ob- 
servation,” 

If a visitor in quest of the scene of Evan 
Roberts’ ministry should visit Wales just now, 
he will find no advertisements on the hoardings, 
no notices in the chapel yards; but he will 
see little groups of people descending from the 
hills, and traversing the country roads, with 
a strange light on their faces and a buovant 
elasticity in their step. Almost instinctively 
he follows them, for they reflect the light that 
never shone on sea or shore. and have in- 
haled the breath fresh from the glaciers of 
Eternity. 

This and the other religious leader may 
claim to have been the originator of this 
mighty movement. As soon might men claim 
to originate the great Horseshoe Fall at 
Niagara, or the long roll of the surf along the 
coast. It is an impertinence, a blasphemy, 
to intrude our human personality on the skv- 
line when Aurora is lighting her fires along a 
line of snow-clad Alps. 

For some time the need for a Revival has been 
apparent. We have been doing our best to 
water our gardens with cans and hose, but 
who could care for the vast veldt of humanity 
that was dving outside ? To water a garden 
is easy; but how to water the mountain 
pastures ? That is the question! In certain 
circles there has been a remarkable consensus 
of prayer. In view of the vast masses who 
are outside our churches, and in view, too, of 
the fact, borne abundant witness to, that in 
Wales the Revival has emptied the police- 
courts and prisons, has stopped the _ con- 
sumption of alcohol, has eliminated the objec- 
tionable features of the football field, has 
reconciled quarrels, reunited families, improved 
the trade in all that makes for the comfort 
and well-being of family life, we can only wish 
that this gracious movement may _ spread 
through our land, and effect what baftles Acts 
of Parliament, Churches, social reformers, 
and fervid philanthropists. 

It is easy to depreciate our ordinary methods, 
and to prophesy their disuse. But it is surely 
premature to generalise before the movement 
has had time to reveal its true inwardness 
and significance. The olden methods of church 
work, which are now in the crucible, contain 
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permanent elements which no religious Revival 
can dare to ignore. Indeed, the hymns and 
choruses which are sung throughout the meet- 
ings were all learnt in the Sunday schools, 
as they were mostly composed by men who 
were punctilious and exact in maintaining 
set forms of worship—men like Watts, Dod- 
dridge, and Wesley himself. Prayer in one 
form or another is as much the vital breath 
of the Church’s ordinary routine as of the 
Revival meeting. The reading of Scripture has 
an equal place in each. Of all the ingredients 
of our ordinary services, the sermon is the only 
one which the modern movement seems to 
challenge. 

It is almost amusing to notice in the Welsh 
Revival how the people with one consent sing 
down anything of the nature of a set address. 
At one meeting, for instance, which came 
under my notice, a well-meaning man, Bible 
in hand, stood up to exhort his fellow Welsh- 
men. I had no idea, of course, what he was 
saying, but could well believe that he was 
inclined to be dull and prosy. Now under 
ordinary circumstances, such men are toler- 
ated ; but the conditions in Wales are not 
ordinary, and the new spirit which is abroad 
has discovered a most convenient, Chnistian, 
and expeditious method of dealing with such 
obstructions. Someone begins to sing a familiar 
chorus in a soft voice, and happy is he who 
takes the hint, because, if it should be neglected, 
the volume of sound rises like a swiftly incoming 
tide, to envelope and submerge the unlucky 
speaker, who struggles against it, as a drowning 
man might, but presently has no option save 
to succumb and sit down. Even Mr. Evan 
Roberts is by no means sure of being heard 
for more than a few minutes. To him also 
this new kind of closure is continually being 
applied, but he accepts it in good part, as the 
leading of the Spirit. 

Ministers say that they have not preached for 
four, five, or six Sundays; and it is quite a 
spectacle to see a group of ministers sitting 
silent in the pulpit or the big pew just beneath 
it, and walking to and fro in the aisles dealing 
with enquirers, whilst the mecting goes on 
without them, and is swept by _ successive 
waves of prayer and praise, apart from any 
suggestion or announcement of theirs. 

This feature is all the more remarkable 
because Wales is the land of preachers, and 
the pulpit holds a very high place in the 
estimation of the people. Welsh preachers are 
eagerly sought by London churches, and _ the 
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percentage of great preachers is exceptionally 
high. If, then, there seems to be a surfeit 
of preaching, it is only a temporary phase, 
which will soon pass away, for not only is 
preaching the divinely ordained method of 
presenting the Gospel to the world, but it has 
a peculiar fascination for the Welsh people. 
In the meanwhile, Wales is probably more able 
to dispense with preaching than any other 
part of the world, because its soil is sown so 
thickly with Gospel seed, waiting to fruit in 
harvest. 

What, then, ts the tinwardness of the present 
Revival? Isit not an instinctive protest against 
the present system of confining the whole of 
the public services to one voice and restraining 
every free manifestation of the Spirit to mgid 
and stereotyped forms ? At present the Re- 
vival meetings run by themselves. As soon 
as people assemble they begin to sing and 
pray, and continue in these exercises as the 
chapel gradually fills. Sometimes a young 
woman or a miner will ask for special praycr, 
or detail some marvellous answer, or recite 
a few verses of Scripture ; but there is com- 
paratively little exhortation or teaching, the 
time being given to the most touching pravers 
it is possible to imagine, broken in upon by 
the singing of the magnificent Welsh hymns, 
interspersed with a few more recent productions 
of the Sankey or Alexander type. 

Much of this will pass away, allowing 
preaching and teaching to resume something 
of their former position; but there will be a 
greater elasticity in the services, and the people 
will retain the right of breaking in on the 
ordinary routine when the Spirit strongly 
moves them. Set pieces by the choir will be- 
come less in evidence, and the congregations 
will edify ENE IGE INES “in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs.” 

In great churches it will surely be “was 
necessary to have preaching services in which 
the Gospel message will be delivered to the 
crowds. At such services it will be well to 
curtail the introductory part, making it as 
brief and massive as possible; but other 
meetings will have to be instituted in which 
members of the congregation will have greater 
liberty for expressing themselves in_ brief 
exhortations, prayers. and sacred music. 

There are significant ‘signs that our uy present 
system is breaking down. People are weary of 
the old stereotyped forms, of the monotony of 
a single mind and voice, of the two sermons 
each Sunday, cast largely in the same mould, 
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of the repression of all spontaneity in worship ; 
and it is inevitable that our congregations 
will demand, as the years pass, greater liberty 
and opportunity. The old cry is being raised, 
‘‘Eldad and Medad do prophesy in the camp ”’ ; 
and happy will it be if the ordained ministry 
reply. ‘‘Do not envy for our sakes. Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put His Spirit upon 
them!” 

It is a remarkable conjunction, too re- 
markable to be fortuitous, that at the moment 
that the whole country is sensible of a Divine 
quickening in the air, the great Torrey- 
Alexander Mission is in progress at the Roval 
Albert Hall, from which it is to be moved to 
other parts of the metropolis. This 3s an 
altogether unusual and extraordinary effort to 
meet the special circumstances of London, as 
revealed in the recent Census with its black 
list of the non-church-going masses. At first 
sight, it might be construed into a reflection on 
the ordinary ministry that these devoted men 
should be summoned at so great cost to under- 
take this special Mission. But, clearly, no 
such reflection 1s intended or can be proved. 
The most earnest promoters of the Torrey- 
Alexander Mission are amongst the most 
generous donors to the ordinary church agencies, 
and are the most anxious that the results of 
the forthcoming Mission should be conserved 
by the churches themselves. So far from the 
regular ministry being ignored, every en- 
deavour is made to elicit the co-operation and 
assistance which clergy and ministers of all 
denominations can give. In fact, it may be 
said that this Mission is the conjoint effort 
of Christian ministers of all denominations 
and their people to reach multitudes of the 
upper and lower classes who are not touched 
by the ordinary agencies. 

That some ministrmes are wanting in evan- 
gelical fervour, and barren in results, may be 
readily granted; but these are not a fair 
sample of the average London pulpit. To 
judge by the printed sermons which are per- 
petually issuing from the press, the claims 
of Christ are pressed on the attention of men 
from most of our pulpits with no faltering 
note. But even the most evangelical and 
earnest preachers in our midst sometimes lose 
heart ; 1t seems so impossible to stir the inert- 
ness of the people, to arrest their attention, 
to compel them to face the solemn issues of 
life and death. Such ministnes have nothing 
to lose, but everything to gain. from a Mission 
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like Dr. Torrey’s. Their workers are brought 
into contact with a wider horizon, are quickened 
by association with a vitalising spiritual move- 
ment, and return to the ordinary methods 
of church work with fresh enthusiasm. In 
proportion as the leaders of churches throw 
themselves into such a Mission, they reap of 
the results in the accession of newly awakened 
souls, who become valuable accessories to their 
bands of workers. The Moody and Sankey 
Mission to London gave the churches most 
valuable reinforcements. Many of the most 
prominent laymen in religious circles to-day 
are the product of the memorable services 
of which the Royal Opera House and the 
Thames Embankment were the scenes; and 
if the present Mission shall have the same 
outcome it will be a permanent gain for the 
next twenty years. 

It is not universally true that reaction follows 
on a great religious awakening. That some 
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shoul fall away, when the first waves of 
emotion have subsided, is only what might 
be expected. The rush of the express train 
will always catch up light pieces of tissue 
paper which may be lying on the permanent 
way but will drop into inertia after fluttering 
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for a little in its wake. There is always a 
proportion of our hearers whose shallow and 
superficial nature hides the bed of rock beneath, 
reflecting the sun-rays and forcing a premature 
growth, but forbidding the roots stnking down 
to the subsoil. From the earliest days of the 
Christian era there has been disappointment 
over those who ran well for a time and pre- 
sently slackened or went back. But such re- 
lapse is incidental to all great movements, 
and is not more marked in religion than in 
the political or social world. To depreciate 
popular movements because there is risk of 
reaction would put a brake on the wheels of 
all progress. 

The risk of reaction is greatly minimised 
when the leaders of the churches are well in 
evidence and assume the direction of the 
results of a Mission, gathering the converts 
under religious instruction and assigning them 
suitable religious work. The molten metal 
must be run off into prepared moulds, where 
it can solidify to bear the strain of strong 
and effective service. 

The great advantage of a well-organised Mts- 
ston ts that 1t provides so many opportuntsites 
for creating character and developing workers 
by the variety of tts demands. The inquiry 
room worker, the seat steward, the singer, 
the financier, the visitor, stand for the different 
spheres of Christian service which a great 
Mission supplies, and the cases are innumer- 
able in which the special demand elicits help 
‘rom persons whor have been amongst the 
most retiring and unobtrusive in their own 
churches. When once these people have broken 
through the barriers of their reserve, they 
become permanent acquisitions to the working 
staff of their own communions. This is one 
of the chief assets of a Mission to the churches 
that promote it. To gauge the pleasure and 
profit which are thus put within the reach of 
the one-talent people would be impossible ; 
but it is very real and valuable. 

House-to-house visitation should play an 
important part in the preparations for such 
a Mission as Messrs. Torrey and Alexander's ; 
but it had better be left undone than be 
entrusted to the wrong hands. Nothing sets 
people in an antagonistic attitude to Missions 
and missioners more quickly than indiscretion 
on the part of a visitor. To appear officious. 
or prying, or unduly importunate, is to give 
great cause of offence. People of a certain 
rank resent the visit of those of a lower station 
than themselves, unless they are absolutely 
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unaffected, like that servant-girl of whom the 
late Hugh Price Hughes used to speak, to 
whose lot it fell to visit one of the most fashion- 
able squares in London for the Simultaneous 
Mission, and who succeeded by her artless sim- 
plicity and faith in getting an entrance into 
every drawing-room, and giving a_ personal 
invitation to each lady of the house. 

The ideal visitor is tactful, courteous, and 
good-tempered. There must be strong faith 
that the angel who opened the iron gate for 
the apostle is still available to set open doors 
before the feet of the messengers that bear 
good tidings ; and a bright smile on the face 
is the best advertisement of what religion 
can do. Persistence is also an invaluable 
quality, for the most stubborn heart relents 
when, with an unvarying kindly smile, the 
visitor who has had the door slammed in his 
face sixteen times appears for the seventeenth 
(a fact). Probably we have all heard of that 
most objectionable visitor who put his wooden 
leg in the doorway so soon as the door was 
opened, and kept it there until he had delivered 
his mind; but we may achieve almost as 
much by an imperturbable good temper and 
an inexhaustible affability. 

It will not be necessary, surely, with the 
average audiences that the missioners are likely 
to attract, to resort to bands, processions, or 
marches, in the manner of the Salvation Army. 
Indeed, in the neighbourhood of the Albert 
Hall such methods would be likely rather to 
alienate than attract. But in other parts of 
London it may be wise to adopt such methods 
of announcing extraordinary gatherings, such 
as those of the Sunday morning services for 
non-church-goers, and the assemblage of 
drinking people on Saturday nights when the 
public-houses are closed. One of the best ways 
in which most of us can promote the success 
of the coming Mission is by speaking kindly 
of it to our friends and acquaintances. That 
it will be the subject of conversation in tram 
and train, drawing-room and kitchen, is cer- 
tain, and not always in the kindest terms. 
Exaggerated statements as to the pecuniary 
advantage accruing to the missioners, criticisms 
of their addresses, solos, and methods, small- 
talk concerning the people who attend the 
meetings and their comments, will fill the air 
as thickly as flakes of snow. Ample scope will 
thus be given for the kindly retort, the careful 
statement of the facts, the suggestion that there 
may be another side, the request that a final 
Judgment should not be come to without a 
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personal visit to the meetings. In private 
conversation we may do a great deal to dis- 
pose of objections, and pave the way for a 
fnendly consideration of this honest attempt 
to win men for God. 

Much also may be done by the wealthier 
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classes in taking boxes and reserved seats, 
or conveying by carriage or motor-car those 
whose attendance they particularly desire. 
An invitation to lunch or dinner as a prelude 
to a visit to the Torrey-Alexander Mission 
would secure the audience of some who could 
not otherwise be induced to attend. If private 
carriages are used to bring voters to the election 
booth, how much more may they be employed 
on the wholesome work of bringing the thought- 
less and careless to the Mission! Who can 
tell what might not be effected by the use of 
sanctified common-sense ? 

But, after all, we must admit that all our 
arrangements and efforts must fall short of 
the desired end, apart from the Divine blessing. 
It is said that before the great Mission at Mel- 
bourne, 1,700 prayer circles were held weekly 
in private houses ; and if only such a network 
of prayer could be spread over this great city 
results would be secured which would not only 
make the meetings memorable in the history 
of tens of thousands, but would promote the 
well-being of the Christian Church for a gener- 
ation. 
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A Story for the Little Ones. 


[. 

PROTHER was not well. 

For days past she 
had been poorly, and 
the children all felt a 
sorrow that showed 
itself in many ways, 
especially in their 


anxiety for news of 
Mother and in the 
hushed and subdued manner with which they 
crept about the house. 

Father, usually so happy and cheerful, was 
serious and depressed, and everyone in the 
household felt the weight of the trial. But the 
children had all been splendidly good, so 
thoughtful and obedient, that the house had 
been kept absolutely quiet. 

It was wonderful, Father thought. There 
was no quarrelling, no noise ; even Jack, the fire- 
brand of the family, was gentle and peaceable. 

Things also were on the mend. It was 
Sunday afternoon. Mother was sleeping quietly 
upstairs, the first good sleep she had had 
for several days. 

Father, too, after several restless nights, was 
asleep in the dining-room, and the two young 
children were with the governess in the nursery ; 
and Ella, Arthur, and Jack were in the garden 
reading their Sunday books in the tent which 
Father had erected on the previous day. 

They were enjoying their stay there im- 
mensely. 

“It is real cosy and comfor’ble,’’ declared 
Jack, who was stretched at full length on a 
rug, as he added a cushion to the one beneath 
his head. 

‘Tt was very good of Father to think of this 
tent,’’ said Arthur; ‘it keeps the sun off 
splendidly.”’ 


“I’m so glad to think,” said Ella, “ that 


Mother is having a good sound sleep. I believe 
she will be better after this if she rests undis- 
turbed till the evening.’’ 

‘‘ That is good news,” said Arthur, and both 
boys looked ever so much happier. 

Just then Winifred Egerton, one of Ella's 
friends, came up the garden. 

‘‘Mother wishes to know if you can come 
round for half an hour,” she said. ‘‘ Do come, 
Ella, there’s a dear.”’ 

‘I should like to come very much,”’ said 
Ella, ‘‘ but the boys and I are spending the 
afternoon together, so I fear I can’t.”’ 

‘Well, it ts pleasant here,’’ said the girl, 
sitting down in the tent ; ‘‘ but can’t you come 
just a little while 2? It’s rather a hot walk, but 
Mother has something special she wants to say.’ 

‘* Suppose I went, would you boys be as good 
and quiet as you’ve been all this week, and not 
get into any trouble >?”’ 

“Why, of course we would,” said Arthur. 
“Can’t you trust us ?”’ 

‘‘ Haven't I been as quiet as a mouse all the 
time Mummie has been ill ?”* asked little Jack. 

Ella looked at Arthur, always reliable and 
thoughtful, and into Jack’s blue eyes and 
innocent face. 

She wondered if Jack could get into any 
mischief, but came to the conclusion that for 
the next half-hour there was no fear at all. 

There had not been a jarring note or sign of 
quarrel ever since Mother’s illness began. No, 
everything was quite safe. But to make 
assurance doubly sure she said : 

‘Will you each learn me a verse of your 
hymn while I’m gone ? ’”’ 

Yes,” said Arthur, taking up his hymn-book; 
‘‘T'll be very glad. I want to learn the verse: 


“] would praise Thee every day, 
Gladly all Thy will obey, 
Like the blessed ones above, 
Happy in Thy precious love.” 
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‘* And my verse,’’ said Jackie, bending over 
his book, ‘‘is: 
“* Loving Shepherd, ever near, 
Teach Thy lamb Thy voice to hear, 
Suffer not my steps to stray 
From the straiyht and narrow way.’ ” 


The mere thought of the hot walk and of 
the discomfort it involved urged Ella to go. 
She was one of those good, unselfish girls with 
whom thought of self comes last. 

She looked around for any possible signs of 
danger, but could see none. 

Then her eye lighted on the garden hose, 
which was lying on the grass. It had its little 
nozzle on, with which Father had been washing 
the bushes of insects on the previous evening, 
and the other end was still fixed to the tap 
outside the house. 

** You won’t play with this, will you ? ”’ 

‘* Not I,” said Arthur. 

‘‘ Nor I,’’ said Jackie, drowsily repeating to 
himself, ‘‘ Teach Thy lamb Thy voice to hear.”’ 
‘“‘T hope I shall be able to learn my hymn, Ella; 
but I feel quite sleepy.”’ 

‘* Well, do your best, and I shall be quite 
satisfied.”’ 

Then, feeling there was no danger, she 
joined little Winifred, and the two girls 
started off to Mrs. Egerton’s. 


| OOK at that dear old bird feeding her 
little ones,’ said Arthur. ‘‘ Isn’t it 
a pretty sight ?’’ Jackie awoke from 

his doze and watched the birds. 

In the wall which separated their garden 
from the next, deep in the ivy a blackbird had 
built her nest. 

It had been a source of never-ending delight 
to the children to see the birds building their 
house, and later on to be held up and see the 
eges in the nest, and now there-were little 
birds inside, and the old father bird constantly 
brought cupplies of worms and other dainties 
for the mother and her brood. 

They were very tame. 

The only thing that ever disturbed them was 
the cat which belonged to their next-door 
neighbours ; but the birds were wary, and 
though the boys had seen pussy trying to stalk 
the birds, she had never succeeded in getting 
near them. 

So whilst learning their hymn, Arthur and 
Jack watched the father bird flying to and from 
the nest carrying food. 
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“ That’s what Father does for us, isn’t it ? " 
said Jack. 

“Yes,” said Arthur; ‘and when I grow 
up and have a family I shall do the 
same.’’ 

That was a new idea to Jack, and he pondered 
it whilst he repeated softly : 


“ Suffer not my steps to stray 
From the straight and narrow way.” 


It was a lovely day. The air gently stirred 
the branches of the tree beneath which the tent 
was erected, the sun shone brightly, and the 
flowers seemed to be growing hourly in the 
bright June sunshine. 

Suddenly Jack raised his head cautiously. 
“ Arthur,’’ he whispered, ‘ look ! ” 

They both looked. There sat the next-door 
cat, blinking in the sunshine on the end of the 
wall, but opening her eyes from time to time 
with an expression in her face which showed 
she was far from being asleep. Pussy watched 
the flight of the blackbird, and shut her eyes 
again. 

‘‘T should like to throw a big, big stone at 
her,’’ murmured Jackie. 

“No, we mustn’t do that,’’ said Arthur. “ It 
might go over the wall and hit someone. Sup- 
pose the Major were in the garden ? ” 

“Well, if « Old Pepper-box’ were there we 
should hear about it for certain,’’ said Jack, 
although he added, ‘‘ He’s a real good sort, 
for all that.” 

So the boys returned to their hymns. 

Ten minutes later Jackie caught his brother 
by the arm. 

““ She has come nearer,’ he whispered. 

The cat, still blinking, had certainly moved 
along the top of the wall nearer the nest. 

“We'll frighten her away presently,’’ said 
Arthur. 

“Ti tell you. Let’s give her a wetting with 
the hose,’’ said Jackie. 

“ Better not; we promised Ella not to 
touch the hose.” 

‘* But,”’ said Jackie indignantly, “‘ we never 
thought about that bad old cat coming to dis- 
turb our dear little birdies, and if we gave her 
a good drenching she wouldn’t be so ready to 
come again.” 

“Well, Jack, a promise is a promise, and 
we mustn’t break it. Besides, Father told 
us not to meddle with the hose, and we must 
obey.”! 

Then he went on with his hymn: 


“Gladly all Thy will obey.” 
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“Actually he was trying to charm away her tears.” 
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“Oh, I can't,” said Jackie. ‘ I must drench 
that cat; she’s getting nearer.”’ 

“Well, we can easily frighten her off,’’ said 
Arthur. ‘It’s no good learning hymns if we 
don’t take any notice of what they teach us, 
Jackie, is it ?”’ 

‘“* Noo-o-o, I suppose not,’”’ said Jackie. “ I’m 
sure you're right. Well, I won't,” and he re- 
turned to his hymn. 

Once more Jackie looked up. 

The cat was drawing nearer. * 

‘It wouldn't be playing to protect our 
birdies,’’ murmured Jack. 

He couldn’t keep his attention fixed on his 
book, the thought of giving the cat a lesson 
was too much. ‘Twas so simple, too; there 
was the hose, just turn on the tap, then when the 
cat came along give her the full play of it. 
Wouldn’t she run ? | 

She deserved it, the old wretch, to want 
to hurt their dear birds. Arthur wouldn’t 
have used the hose himself, though he 
longed to see the cat get a ducking. It 
would serve her right to give her a fright, 
he thought. 

‘* Better not, Jackie ; just go and frighten 
her off,’’ he said. 

But Jack simply could not watch the cat 
drawing stealthily nearer without doing some- 
thing stronger than that. - | 

Each time he looked up the cat had advanced 
a little. So he stole quietly down to the tap 
and turned on the water. 

The water hissed out of the nozzle of the hose, 
and Jack, possessing himself of the end, waited 
watchfully. 

** I won’t squirt her if she doesn’t pass that 
break in the wall, but if she gets there she shall 
have it,”’ he murmured. 

Five minutes after the cat had arrived there. 
Her eyes were still apparently closed, and she 
certainly had no thought of what was in store 
for her. 

Jackie pointed the nozzle straight at her! 
He aimed well, a flood of water hit the cat full 

in the body. 

In another second she was scudding away as 
if Fury the dog were after her. 

Even Arthur could not help laughing at 
the way the cat flew off, whilst Jackie 
put down the hose and danced with de- 
light. 

But something had happened which neither 
of the boys had foreseen, and which threatened 
to upset all the good done by a weck’s care and 


thought. 


LLA had found the walk hot and tiring, 
but she was bringing back some jelly 
which Mrs. Egerton had prepared for 
Mother. 

She had just got into the porch when Major 
Wesley, who lived next door, rushed into the 
gate, anger depicted in every line of his face. 

He was so furious that he didn’t notice her 
standing in the porch, but scized the knocker. 
In another instant a terrible noise would have 
sounded through the house. 

‘‘Oh, please, please, don’t knock ; Mother’s 
very poorly.”’ 

The Major's uplifted hand was stayed. 

‘‘ But,” he began angrily, ‘‘ some mischievous 
boy e 

‘‘ Please come into the garden and tell me. 
If Mother is wakened I don't know what will 
happen.”’ 

The Major smothered his wrath with an 
effort, and followed her to the back of the 
house. As they walked, Ella noticed that his 
white hat and light coat were drenched with 
water. 

‘‘ What has happened ?”’ she asked him in 
surprise. 

‘‘ Someone has been squirting water over the 
wall,’ he said angrily, ‘‘and has drenched 
me.”’ 

Her mind at once jumped to a conclusion. 

‘Oh, I’m so very, very sorry,’’ she said, 
and the very thought of what had been done 
so grieved her that she began to weep. 

Now that was the one thing the Major 
couldn't stand. 

Peppery and ficry though he was, the sight 
of a child’s tears, and especially Ella’s—of 
whom he was very fond—went to his heart. 
The girl, standing beside him in the abandon- 
ment of her sorrow, brought to his mind 
another little girl who was his heart’s delight, 
but whose face, alas ! he would see no more. 

‘Come, come,” he said; ‘cheer up, I’ve 
not been drowned, and I don’t mind it so 
much, for ‘tis just the afternoon one can appre- 
ciate a little water. In fact,’’ he said, ‘it is 
quite nice and cooling.’’ Actually he was try- 
ing to charm away her tears. 

Meantime, Jackie, having turned off the 
hose, had returned to the tent. 

“There's the cause of the mischief,’ said 
the Major, pointing to the hose; ‘‘ now we 
must find out the culprit.” 

They looked into the tent. 
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‘‘Oh, Major, do come in,” said Jackie, 
seizing his hand. ‘‘Isn’t this a jolly place 
Father has made for us?” 

‘‘ Very nice indeed,” said the Major, ‘ but 
which of you young men has been squirting 
water over the wall ? ” 

Arthur looked at the Major, and was horror- 
struck. ‘‘ Oh, Jackie, see ? ” 

Jackie did look. He turned a little pale. 
“Did I—did I ?*? he stammered. 

“Yes, you did,’ said the Major grimly. 
‘‘ What have you to Say ? ”’ 

‘*T—JI—don’t know, only I’m very, very 
sorry. I hadn’t the least idea. Oh, I’m so 
very sorry. What can I do?” 

The Major looked at the penitent. 
the picture of misery. 

‘“Well,’’ he said, with a grim little smile, 
‘don’t do it again, that’s all. You'd better 
tell me how it happened,’’ he added. 

Jackie told the whole story, not sparing 
himself. ‘‘ I know now I oughtn’t to have done 
it,’ he said sorrowfully ; ‘‘ but if you had 
watched that cat creeping nearer and nearer 
and nearer, and loved the birds as we do, 
perhaps you might have done it!” 

‘*] think I was to blame, too,’”’ said Arthur ; 
‘‘ for though I didn’t do it, I wanted to do so. 
I hope Father will punish me as well as Jackie ”’ 

‘“ Father’ll be ever so angry if you tell him,”’ 
said Jackie, ‘‘ and he’ll send me straight off to 
bed, but—I deserve it.” 

“Well, well,’’ said the kind-hearted old 
Major, ‘‘ I shan’t tell your father, for I should 
perhaps have done as you did to that bad old 
cat of mine. ’Tis lucky for everyone that Ella 
here met me, for I certainly was very angry.” 


He was 
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“But I wish to be punished,” said Jackie 
seriously. 

“Well, so you shall,’’ said the Major. ‘‘ Come 
round and tell my wife how it all occurred. 
Fortunately, I was the only one who got a 
wetting, but if it had happened a few minutes 
later my wife would have been drenched 
too.” 

So Jackie went in next door and told his story 
again. He was so penitent that all the Major’s 
anger had long since passed away. 

Besides, he sympathised with the boys’ wish 
to protect their favourites ; and Mrs. Wesley 
was so interested in the birds that she said 
she must come in and see them next day. 

So Jack returned presently, happy that no 
harm had resulted. 

“TH never call the Major ‘ Old Pepper-box’ 
again,’ he whispered to Ella. ‘‘ He’s a brick!" 

But Jack was very serious at tea-time, and 
said, with a little shiver, to Ella: 

“If you hadn’t met the Major, Ella, Mummie 
might have been so frightened, and, and—I 
should have cried my eyes out if Mummie had 
been made worse. I oughtn’t to have done 
it, I know.”’ 

‘No, dear; that is true. We must be 
thankful to the Loving Shepherd that Mother 
was not disturbed ? ” 

‘‘Do you think He really saw ? # 

“Yes, dear Jackie ; He sees all we do, and 
knows why we do it. Tell Him of each thing, 
all your faults, darling; and try always to 
follow in His footsteps. And, Jackie,’ she 
whispered, ‘‘ though we can’t understand all, 
we must always trust Him, for He is, indeed, 
our best Friend and loving Shepherd.” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A REPRESENTATIVE WORKER. 


HE Church of England Temperance 
Society has always succeeded in at- 
tracting the co-operation of cultured 
lay folk interested in the well-being 

of working people, and a typical example of 
its success in this respect may be found 
in Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, who is_ widely 
known all over the country for his eloquent 
advocacy of Temperance 
principles. For fully twenty 
years or more he has been 
in the front rank of 
C.E.T.S. workers. He is 
by profession a_ solicitor, 
and is the head of a large 
practice in the City of 
London. He is the trea- 
surer of the Canterbury 
Diocesan Temperance So- 
ciety, but by no means 
confines his Temperance 
work to Canterbury and 
London Dioceses. In the 
midst of a very busy life 
he contrives to oblige his 
many friends’ in_ the 
Northern Province with 
visits to their important 
meetings, and travels thou- 
sands of miles in the course 
of a year to serve the 
cause. Mr. Joynson-Hicks 
is a_ singularly polished 
and effective speaker. He 
knows how to interest a 


popular audience, and that he can persuade and 
convince is abundantly testified by his success 
in winning recruits. It isa distinct gain to have 
a worker of his gifts and position so active in the 
movement, and although we always rigorously 
eschew politics in these pages it is permissible 
to say that Mr. Joynson-Hicks’s presence in 
the next Parliament would be a distinct gain 
to the intrepid band of Temperance men in 
He takes a very keen interest 
in religious matters, and has decided views 
of his own as to the best means of evangelising 
A firm believer in the power of 
the Gospel to heal “the great open sore of 
the world,’ he is a trusted friend and sup- 
porter of many varied agencies which have 
home missionary work. 
During the protracted discussions on Temper- 
ance legislation which have, of necessity, cha- 
racterised the C.E.T.S. conferences in recent 
years Mr. Joynson-Hicks has rendered essen- 
tially good service by helping to guide the 


the House. 


the masses. 


for their object 


Parliamentary policy of the Society. 


MR. W. JOYNSON-HICKS., 


A GREAT SAILOR’S TESTIMONY. 


Lord Charles Beresford, who has long been 
a popular idol owing to his indomitable pluck 
and courage in many a stirring incident in 
our modern naval history, has given an emphatic 
testimony which we strongly recommend to 
the earnest consideration of every young man. 
Lord Charles says :— 

‘‘ When I was a young man I was an athlete. 
I used to box a great 
deal, ride steeplechases and 
races, play football, and go 
through a number of com- 
petitive sports and pas- 
times. When I put myself 
into training, which was 
a continual occurrence, I 
never drank any wine, 
spirits, or beer at all, for 
the simple reason that I 
could get fit quicker with- 
out taking any stimulants. 
Now I am an older man, 
and have a position of great 
responsibility, often entail- 
ing quick thought and 
determination and instant 
decision, I drink no wine, 
spirits, or beer, not because 
they do me harm, not be- 
cause I think it wrong to 
drink, but simply because 
I am more ready for any 
work imposed upon me day 
or night — always fresh, 
always cheery, and in 
good temper. I do not say that this régime 
would suit everyone because it suited me, but 
I do know it suited me, and am certain that 
I was and am more successful without any 
stimulant whatever than I should be if I 
took stimulants.” 
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' THE STUDY OF INEBRIETY. 


Upon the death of the beloved Dr. Norman 
Kerr, some few years ago, the Temperance 
movement suffered what was felt at the time to 
be an almost irreparable loss. The distinguished 
physician had concentrated his brilliant gifts 
on the one main object of leading the members 
of his profession and the clergy to consider 
the study and cure of inebriety. To this end 
he founded the Society which is so widely 
known for its quiet and excellent work. From 
his pen proceeded treatise after treatise, and 
pamphlet after pamphlet, which were all 
written with the view of spreading the light 
on this special phase of the Temperance ques- 
tion; and his purse was largely drawn upon 
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in order to keep the printing press employed 
in the propaganda. Soon after Dr. Kerr’s 
death a young member of the profession— 
Dr. T. L. Kelynack—stepped into the breach, 
determined to follow on the lines of the founder 
of the Society. He is now recognised as an 
authority on the treatment of inebriety, and 
has been so active in the crusade—chiefly 
in connection with conferences and meetings 
convened by the National Temperance League 
—that our readers in all parts of the country 
will, we are sure, be glad to have the portrait 
of one whom, if they have not seen, they 
must certainly have heard about. As a speaker 
Dr. Kelynack has learnt the art of putting 
scientific teaching into popular form. He 
attracts the average man by his courageous 
and unflinching testimony to the benefit of 
total abstinence from a health point of view. 
“To be dry and dull”’ may in some quarters 
appear to be the regulation method of the 
platform man of science; but Dr. Kelynack 
has no sympathy with this view, and thus it 
is that he rarely fails to carry an audience 
with him. We trust that he may be spared 
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for many years to help forward a cause which 
gains so much from the advocacy of the 
medical profession. ‘‘ What does the doctor 
say ?”’ often influences a man in his decision 
as to his habit of life in regard to Temperance. 


AN APPEAL TO WORKING FOLK. 

Mr. John Burns, M.P., never did a better 
service to the working classes than when, in 
delivering “‘The Lees and Raper Memorial 
Lecture,” he made the following entreaty to 
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them to pioneer the path of national 
sobriety : 

“I can only say that in the course of a strenu- 
ous life, both in youth and manhood, workshop, 
County Council, and Imperial Parliament, in 
all the active and varied phases of a notably 
vigorous career, I have done what I have for 
the poor in so faras I have avoided liquor and 
tobacco, and have combined hard work and 
high thinking with simple tastes and simpler 
drinking. 

“As such I have addressed you because I 
am entrusted with a mandate from the working 
Classes in the offices I hold. I have advised 
you to abandon drinking in your own interest, 
and" chided you because I love you. I have 
warned you because I work for you. I have 
informed you because it is my duty as it is 
my privilege to be one of your guides, let us 
hope philosopher, but certainly your friend.” 


A SOLDIER’S TESTIMONY. 


As we have given a gallant sailor's opinion, 
it is fitting to give the testimony of a dis- 
tinguished general. Sir George White, in one 
of his last speeches at Gibraltar, said :— 

“TI have had long experience in the very 
trying climate of India, and two or three 
years ago, speaking at a Temperance meeting 
here, I gave some of the statistics which bear 
on this branch of the subject in that country; 
and, I repeat them here as carrying with them 
the most convincing evidence in favour of abstin- 
ence, or, at all events, of the strictest modera- 
tion, in that country. In seven regiments in 
India, quartered in different parts, and selected 
chiefly on account of the large number of total 
abstainers borne on their rolls, the following 
were the average admissions to hospitals among 
abstainers and non-abstainers respectively per 
1,000 per month :— 

Non- 


Abstainers. A bstaincrs. 

Regt. I... ©. = 33°33 96°38 
ee. le. wie 37°54 47°19 
i LLL 84:32 126-63 
3 AV 86°73 152-60 
9 V. 39°62 72°20 
», VI. 34°54 88-20 
» VII. 30°34 63:40 


Taking the average of the seven regiments, the 
admissions per 1,000 were :— 


Nene 
Abstainers. Abstainers, 
49°53 02°37 


These figures were furnished by C.O.’s of 
battalions, and may therefore be relied on. 
The great differences amongst the numbers 
of admissions under both heads in different 
regiments may be accounted for by the great 
variations in the healthfulness of different 
stations in India. There is, however, one con- 
stant principle running through all—viz. the 
greater amount of sickness amongst non- 
abstainers than amongst abstainers.”’ 


SAIS Y DEAR READERS, 


A little bird whispered a 
thought to me the other 
evening. That is, as you 
know, another way of saying 
that the thought somehow 
came into my mind ; for, of course, little birds 
do not whisper. If I found one doing it, I 
should be so surprised that I am afraid I 
should pay no attention to what he was saying. 
The thought that occurred to me was this: 

It may be that some of you who have been 
reading these pages from month to month 
have not yet done anything to aid the Editor 
in his scheme of help for the sailors, simply 
because you feel that such assistance as you 
could render would be so small that it would 
be of no value. 

Now that is a very great mistake. It 
reminds me of,the story about a drop of rain. 
I wonder if you have ever heard it ? This 
drop of rain was falling from the clouds amongst 
a host of other drops. I suppose it was rather 
an indolent, complaining, dissatisfied sort of 
little drop, like some children, both big and 
little, in the world (not you, of course), because, 
as it was falling, it gave way to grumbling. 
‘Look here,’ it said to those other drops 
who were falling near it, ‘‘ what is the use of 
my going down ? What good am I doing— 
just one tiny drop among so many millions ? 
Why, I should never be missed if I weren’t 


here! I really don’t see the slightest use 
in my going down at all!’’ The drop nearest 
to the grumbler must have been a very sensible 
sort of fellow, for he gave as wise a reply as 
I have ever heard in my life. ‘‘ What if every 
drop said that ?” he answered. ‘“ Why, there 
would be no shower at all/”’ 

And in the same way, dear readers, if every 
one of you who is only able to help just a 
very little said, ‘‘ What is the good of my doing 
only that ?’”’ the sad result would be that a 
plentiful shower of help which might have 
reached the Editor would never reach him at all. 

Now just think for a moment. Supposing 
there were 500 of my young readers who could 
only give or collect the very smallest sum— 
say even as small a sum as one shilling. And 
say that each one of those 500 thought it 
would be too small an amount to send. Do 
you know what that would mean? It would 
actually mean that one whole boat would be 
lost to the sailors. For 500 shillings make 
£25, and £25 is the cost of one of these boats. 

Of course, the great majority of you who 
have not yet done anything to help could 
easily collect very much more than one shilling. 
If you will all do just as much as you are able 
we shall very quickly achieve the result we 
are working for. 

I want you to reflect on two or three things. 
In helping this good cause you would be pleasing 
Christ. Our dear Lord, as you know, cared 
for seafaring men with particular tenderness. 
He, Who knew everything, knew their hard 
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life, their sufferings, their temptations. Several 
incidents in His stay on earth go to show 
how often His loving thoughts dwelt upon them. 

In the second place, Christ loved the lhttle 
children. You all know that. How it would 
please Him to see His little children of to-day 
uniting together in a work of love and mercy 
for the sailor ! 

There are very many boys and girls of about 
your own age who are the children of sailors. 
To you it does not cause much anxiety when 
the great gale springs up, thundering over the 
roofs, rattling the windows, uprooting great 
trees in the woods, roaring down the chimneys 
like some angry giant. You only turn over 
comfortably, and feel glad that you are snug 
between the sheets. But to other children, 
perhaps not so very far away from you, that 
storm will bring fear and dread. Father ts 
at sea. Thatis why. They have seen mother 
catch her breath and listen with a troubled 
face as the wind sprang up. <And with fear 
at their hearts they hear the storm-giant roar, 
and think of what the sea must be like on 
this wild night. 

Well, if Christ loves all little children, they 
certainly ought to love one another, for are 
they not little brothers and sisters of one 
family under the eye of the same tender, loving 
Shepherd ? It would please Him to know that 
you were working for the happiness of other 
little children. And that you would most 
certainly be doing by rendering assistance to 
this Mission Boat Fund, for all the efforts of 
the Society to which the boats are being pre- 
sented are bent towards making the sailor a 
good man, inducing him to lead a God-fearing 
life, and to look after his home and children. 
They also help him when he 1s shipwrecked, 
or ill, or in trouble, in whatever part of the 
world he may be; and does not all that assist 
towards the happiness of his family ? Let 
us, then, work together in this good cause, 
and determine that in a very short time the 
six QUIVER boats that are still needed shall be 
at work, bringing the joy and peace of the 
Gospel to the sailors. 

It appears that a little error crept into Aunt 
Grace’s letter in January, which Commander 
Dawson, R.N., of the Missions to Seamen, very 
kindly writes to correct. The steamer which 
went to the aid of the Hull fishermen on the 
night when the Russian fleet fired at them, 
belonged, not to the Missions to Seamen, but 
to the Royal National Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen. 


THE QUIVER. 


By the way, you will have noticed that the 
Editor has kindly renewed his offer of beautiful 
prizes to the three collectors who send in the 
largest amounts over £2. 

Any questions you like to ask me I shall be 
most pleased to answer in this column. 

Your affectionate 


UNcLE JACK. 


UNDER THE BLUE FLAG. 


F you would wish to experience a sure anti- 

| dote for pessimism or depression of spirit, 
we would advise you to sit down quietly 

for an hour or two and take a look through 
some of the literature issued by the Missions 
to Seamen. You will find there a story as 
thrilling as any novel. The throb of human 
interest is on every page of it; the sound of 
the sea breathes through it ; the comings and 
goings of the sailor over the surface of the 
globe are unfolded before your eyes as in a 
kaleidoscope ; and the heart is stirred by 
the daily record of this Christian enterprise, 
which, like a guardian angel whose wings 
stretch to the furthermost parts of the earth, 
watches over the mariner wherever he may be. 
The breadth of the Society’s operations is 
truly marvellous. The work in London and 
on the Thames is great, but, compared with 
the whole, it 1s a mere speck upon the picture, 
just as these isles of ours are a mere speck 
upon the world’s map. In all the big ports of 
the United Kingdom, in the big ports of the 
five continents, the devoted men and women 
of the Society are working day and night 
amongst the sailors. They protect them from 
the hosts of cmmps, harpies, touts, birds of 
prey of all kinds, who are ever battening upon 
them. They sell copies of the Scriptures in 
all languages, and on ships hailing from all 
parts of the world; they take what they call 
“service boxes’? aboard—in other words, a 
complete set of books for worship—and induce 
the captains to promise that they will regu- 
larly hold service for the crew while at sea ; 
they provide pure and wholesome literature 
for the men to read on the voyage ; they bring 
consolation to the sick in the seamen’s hospitals ; 
they give shelter to shipwrecked crews at their 
Institutes; they collect men off anchored 
vessels on Sundays, take them ashore for 
service, and convey them back again; they 
promote funds for the widows and orphans 
of those who are lost at sea. In short, they 
do everything that loving Christian hearts can 
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think of for the welfare of much-tempted Jack. 
Could there bea more appropriate ensign for 
an enterprise such as this than the flag with 
the flying angel on it? 

Let us glance through some of the incidents 
so simply and naturally told in the living pages 
of these records. One beautiful feature of 
the Mission’s operations is that it looks so 
tenderly after the lads, those officers and A.B.’s 
in the making, who, going to sea fresh from 
home and all its sweet influences, are thrown 
straight into the caldron of the world’s 
temptations. In the report from Hong Kong 
we read: ‘‘ We have tried to make the stay 
of apprentices in this port as happy as possible, 
and in this we have been greatly helped by 
several kind friends, who have invited them 
to spend with them the Sundays of their stay, 
thus making them feel more at home in a strange 
place, and giving them somewhere to go.” 

Again, from Calcutta there comes the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ The Danish Consul sent to the care of 
the chaplain a little Danish lad, that he might 
recover his strength after illness in hospital.”’ 
Not a word as to the loving tenderness with 
which this sailor-boy was received ; but I can 
weit believe that there is a Danish mother 
somewhere whose tears of gratitude are a 
benison before God on the tabours of the 
Society. | 

Another beautiful side of the work is that it 
is for the sailor as a brother-man, irrespective 
of his creed, colour, or nationality. From New- 
port, Monmouthshire, we get this paragraph: 
«s On board one of these vessels Mr. Bennett, 
who knew that one of the Chinamen was a Chris- 
tian, was holding a conversation with one of 
the officers, and inquired after this particular 
Chinaman. The officer replied that he was 
the best Chinaman at his work, and in genera] 
conduct, that he had ever had to deal with.” 
Again, from Cardiff: ‘‘ A noticeable feature of 
our church attendance, Sunday and week-day 
alike, is the large proportion of coloured sea- 
men.” And from Falmouth Roads: ‘‘ Seamen 
of various nationalities are found in British 
ships in large numbers. Ina four-mast barque 
a service was held, after which six of the crew 
signed the pledge and purchased eighteen copies 

of the Scriptures in English, Norwegian, Spanish, 
French, Swedish, Welsh, Italian, and Japanese.”’ 

The great arch-enemy of the Socicty is 
drink. That is the curse of the seaman, and 
the unfailing resource of those who live by 

robbing him. In every sailor quarter of every 
port, low public-houses and dens of all kinds 
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abound by the score to trap Jack at each 
step. The Society is fighting them with all 
its might throughout the world. From Mar- 
gate comes this testimony: ‘‘A sergeant of 
police said, ‘ Since that Seamen’s Institute has 
been open the streets are three times as quiet 
at night as they used to be, for they do get 
hold of them there, and they keep them so 
late that there 1s no time for them to get 
drunk afterwards, even if they wished to.’ ” 
‘““A merchant on the Tyne, whose house of 
business is close to the Seamen’s Institute, 
writes that formerly between two and three 
hundred sailors used to congregate there, sur- 
rounded by crimps and bad characters of all 
kinds. ‘ There were some sad sights,’ he says ; 
“weeping wives and broken-hearted mothers, 
and two or three stand-up fights a day. It was 
a dreadful place. But now, thank God, all is 
changed by your mission church and institute, 
along with the energy and real earnest work 
of your good chaplain.’” ‘‘ At Bristol there 
were formerly forty-nine public-houses fre- 
quented by sailors. But from one cause and 
another, since a comfortable institute and 
mission church were built, twenty-two of these 
have been closed ; and not only so, but twelve 
of the publicans themselves have become 
worshippers and communicants in the sea- 
men’s church, and have since renounced the 
trade.”’ Of one chaplain a sailor wntes: “I 
don't know his name, but his words were so 
impressive that I signed the temperance pledge. 
I was a bad man and a drunkard when I signed 
that pledge, and little I thought I'd keep it ; 
but I did keep it, and, what is more, I 
have followed my Master Jesus Christ ever 
since.” 

The distribution of the Scriptures in many 
languages is one of the foremost features of 
the Society’s operations. Enormous i1s_ the 
number of Bibles and devotional books which 
they sell and give away aboard ships in all 
the ports in which they labour. This great 
work alone would more than justify their 
existence. It is their forward missionary work, 
carricd on with a love and zeal which knows 
no tiring, amongst men who, 1f it were not for 
such enterprises as this, would be almost as 
neglected as the heathen. Who can tell at 
what distant points of time and place the 
seed springs up into living fruit ? Who can 
say in what fo’c’sle, by the dim light of the 
swinging lamp, amid the waste of trackless 
waters, the Word of God, carelessly looked at, 
mayhap, suddenly takes hold of some long 
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callous heart ? Turning over the pages, we 
see many a pregnant testimony to this side 
of the work. Here, for instance, is mention of 
a joint letter received from a crew, saying 
what comfort they had derived during a 
stormy passage from the Bibles placed on 
board ; while here, again, is a message from 
a sailor who had purchased a Bible while his 
ship was wind-bound, stating that his study 
of the sacred Book had led to an entire change 
in his life. 

In connection with the struggle which is 
ever being waged between the Society and 
the sharks who are constantly scheming to 
get hold of Jack’s money, a striking story is 
told. A chaplain in a foreign port, on meeting 
a vessel, found the crew already coming ashore 
with their bags in the wake of some of these 
disreputable touts. ‘“‘ Let me have three min- 
utes’ talk with the men, I beg of you, before 
they leave,’’ he said to the captain. His wish 
was granted, and in a brief space of time he 
was triumphantly marching down the quay 
at the head of the rescued sailors. Can he 
be blamed if there was the pride of victory 
in his gait ? 

The appreciations by captains form in them- 
selves a wonderful testimony. One captain, 
we see, on putting in at Plymouth, expressed 
his gratitude for a service which the chaplain 
there had held on board four years previously, 
saying that, as a result, his crew—who, until 
then, had given him much trouble—had be- 
come quite docile and amenable to reason. 

It is quite impossible, in a limited space, 
to deal with the whole story of these crowded 
pages. Many other little incidents throw 
vivid sidelights upon the value of the Institute 
ambulance classes, which teach a sailor to 
render aid to his mates in times of accident ; 
of the navigation classes, which help him to 
climb from the lowest rung of the ladder even 
to a master’s certificate; of the admirable 
service done to Jack in posting letters for him 
when he is isolated on board his ship in some 
roadstead. Many an anxious family would 
wait in vain for news of their loved onc, were 
it not for the little Mission boat, which goes 
cheerily shoreward with its budget of corre- 
spondence for all parts of the world. 

One note of grim tragedy we find cre we 
close the book. 

‘‘A Norwegian barque called for orders at 
Falmouth in June, left in July, and was never 
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heard of again. The Mission chaplain held 
two services aboard, one on a week-day, the 
other on a Sunday. Nine of the ill-fated 
crew signed the pledge, little thinking 
they would never reach their port of dis- 
charge.”’ 

It must be a solemn and awful thought to 
the workers of the Society that each visit 
paid to an out-going ship may prove the last 
words, the final message of salvation, to men 
about to be called before their Maker. And 
yet there is a thought still more appalling. 
How many boats are there sailing towards 
their doom which, for lack of swift launches, 
cannot be reached at all! How many great 
ships are passing on, never to be seen again, 
while the Mission schooner, all ineffectual for 
the needs of the case, is hopelessly struggling 
against wind and tide! She arrives too late. 
The ship has gone on, with all her precious 
souls, and the last opportunity has been missed 
of preaching to them the saving grace of the 
crucified Christ. Too late/ Is that not tragedy 
of the deepest ? Let us see to it at least that 
this matter is speedily put night in the great 
harbour of ;Jueenstown ! 


An eighth list of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after December 30th, 1904 
up to and including January 31st, 1905 :— 
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WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 


A National Awakening. 


E are told that “the heart of Eng- 
land still beats true,’’ and we be- 
lieve the saying, even though the 
signs of our times appear to show 

the contrary. We admit the fact that the 
Teligious life of the nation is not what it has 
been, still less what it ought to be. The 
recent census of Church attendance in the 
capital of the Empire was a painful revelation 
to many of us, but it had a salutary effect 
in causing great searchings of heart. That was 
a sign that though much was wrong there was 
still a living conscience amongst the people. 
Then came the wonderful religious Revival 
in Wales, which of late has compelled the 
attention of the whole country. It is now 
beginning to be realised that a growing cold- 
hess in religious feeling has been for years 
freezing out the true life of the nation, and 
that nothing will save it but an immediate 
and general supplication in downright earnest 
for the fire and life of the Spirit of God. We 
therefore beseech our readers to join with us 
in the daily prayer that God may crown with 
His blessing the efforts of all who are at this 
time seeking to arouse our fellow-countrymen 
to a sense of individual and national peril, 
and especially the Torrey and Alexander 
Mission in London. We have no sympathy 
with mere emotional and sometimes hysterical 
outbursts—cases in which the seed of life has 
fallen where there is ‘‘ no deepness of earth ”’ ; 
but, on the other hand, there is a danger lest 
too much caution and reserve should ‘* quench 
the Spirit.” The saving of men ts, after all, 
the supreme matter ; all other considerations 
are as nothing beside it. For well-nigh half 
a century our pages have consistently main- 
tained, and endeavoured to enforce, this 
truth ; and there is no less need—there would 
seem to be even more—to insist upon it to-day. 
And while preaching is a mighty force, prayer 
is a mightier still. Few can preach, but all 
can pray ; and if our readers and their friends 
in every part of the Empire will only unite 
in the Name of Christ day by day on their 
knees before the footstool of God, our NATIONAL 
AWAKENING is assured. 
THE Epitor oF ‘‘ THE QUIVER.” 


Grace. 
(See “ The Quiver Home Companion,” p. 352.) 


THE essence of grace is that it is of no obliga- 
tion, but is a gift. The grace of man we might 
illustrate by the pardon which a king signs 
for one whom the Jaw has condemned, by 
the present which a master might choose to 
give a servant over and above his wages, or 
by a kind action done for one who has no 
claim on our benevolence. God’s grace is as 
free as the light or the air, or as His rain which 
comes down upon the just and the unjust. 
The scriptural story of grace is as of some 
ocean wave; for it gathers force and volume 
through tke Bible history. Grace is found 
beneath the palms of Paradise, round which 
the serpent twined, since to our fallen parents 
there was a whisper of the Deliverer to come. 
Grace was shown in the willingness to spare 
a Sodom for even ten’s sake ; and, amid the 
sternest denunciations of the prophets against 
transgression, there was always the invitation 
of a God gracious and long-suffering, Who was 
eager that His people should repent and be 
forgiven. But it was in the fulfilment of 
Eden’s promise by the voluntary sacrifice of 
Christ for us, the Just for the unjust, that the 
wave of Divine grace rose to its height, and 
broke in benediction on all generations. It is 
in connection with this love of God in Christ, 
its supreme manifestation, that we think of 
grace as the supernatural help given to us in 
the trials and temptations of our lives. When 
some thorn in the flesh has buffeted others 
of the Master’s servants, as it did St. Paul, 
the beauty of ten thousand patient and tn- 
umphant Christian lives, the voices of strength 
made perfect in weakness, have testified that 
for them, as for the Apostle, God’s grace has 
sufficed. C. H. Spurgeon has written how 
once in his younger days he was journeying 
along in a fit of depression, so dark and deep, 
that it seemed as though hardly God could 
lighten it; when suddenly the words came 
to his mind, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 
The black cloud lifted, for his woes seemed 
so petty beside God’s goodness. ‘“‘ My grace 
for thee/’’ he exclaimed, with that sort of 
laugh which is often akin to tears. ‘ Lord, 
I should think it #s/”’ 


542 
A Buddhist Monastery. 


Sunny China! The southern provinces of 
the empire at least deserve the name. The 
hills and plains are fair and fragrant with 
both wild and garden flowers. The azalea, 
peony, and chrysanthemum cover the land 
for thousands of miles. Grand gorges with 
fantastic rocks taper up to the sky. Houses 
rise tier above tier; the red roofs, even of 
solemn Buddhist monasteries, turn up cheer- 
fully at the corners, like a laughing mouth. 
But here, in the case of the monasteries at 
least, the humourends. The religion of Buddha 
only appeals to the ascetic and serious side 
of a man’s nature. Foreigners have ample 
opportunity of studying the effects of monastic 
life in China, for they often use these retreats 
of devotees as hotels. A famous Buddhist 
monastery stands in the hollow of a peak 
known as Kushan, or the Drum Mountain, 
the loftiest of the chain which surrounds the 
city of Foo-Chow, capital of the province of 
Fuh-kien. This religious house, being 2,000 
feet above the plain, is a favourite retreat 
of foreigners living in Foo-Chow during the 
hot season. Missionaries often take refuge 
within its hospitable doors when the atmo- 
sphere of Foo-Chow becomes intolerable. Here 
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the solemn chants, processions, and elaborate 
liturgy of the monks who voluntarily renounce 
the pleasures of this fair world to seek for 
spiritual good, and to attain their highest 
ambition, Nirvana, or absorption into the 
Absolute. The most devout can only try 
to obey their founder’s last words. Buddha, 
just when dying—it is said after eating too 
much boar’s flesh—spoke thus: ‘‘ Look not 
to anyone but yourselves as a refuge. Every- 
thing that cometh into being passeth away. 
Work out your own perfection with diligence ; 
that is your cessation of conscious being.” 
But Archdeacon Moule, who has known China 
since 1861, says that the ordinary Buddhist 
thinks little of Nirvana, because it is beyond 
his comprehension. The hope of the mass 
of Buddhist worshippers is to escape one of 
the eight hells, and to be born and die again 
either as human beings on this same earth in 
a somewhat higher sphere, or, by transmigra- 
tion, to enter some bodily form, and in some 
other world. 


A Queer Use for Matches. 


SURVEYING the interesting native treasures 
of a Baptist missionary who has spent several 
fever-stricken years upon the West Coast of 
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KUSHAN MONASTERY, WITH BUDDHIST PRIESTS 


men who, like the famous founder of Buddhism, 
seek for more light through devotion and 
ascetic practices, hide themselves from the 
world. ‘‘ We there saw a man who had taken 
the vow of silence, and had not spoken for 
nine years,’’ writes Miss E. Baring Gould in 
her book “‘ Ever Westward through Heathen 
Lands.’’ Other English travellers tell of 


Africa, we observed a brass basin, which looked 
not unlike what it turned out to be—a rudi- 
mentary alms dish. ‘! Most likely it was ex- 
ported from England, to start with," said our 
host, ‘‘ but, as you see, it has been rather 
cleverly embossed with African designs. I 
have attended service at a mother church, 
ministering to a congregation of perhaps eight 


SHORT ARROWS. 


hundred, who were responsible for the support 
of the district coloured clergy. These men 
cost very little to keep, their food is of the 
simplest, and '’—lifting a flimsy single garment 
of a very cheap texture—‘‘ their tailor’s bills 
do not come expensive. How are they pro- 
vided for ? I will give you a sample of a col- 
lection which I saw made in this plate, or in 
one very like it. If your eyes wandered during 
the pastor’s sermon, you would observe eggs 
reposing under several of the seats ; you might 
suppose that the chapel doors had been left 
- Open, and that the neighbouring hens had 
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THE RUINS 


been singularly industrious during the week. 
These eggs were the offerings of the poorer 
women, and made a goodly pile upon the dish 
when the deacon came round. The folks 
who are better off give money ; but there 
are plenty of other curious contributions 
in kind, among them _ boxes of lucifer 
matches. These are a most popular form 
of liberality, and a generous pile of them 
delights the heart of the authorities, for they 
are always in request and are easily con- 
vertible into good hard cash. What do we 
do with this heterogeneous offering ? You don’t 
imagine that we let the native country preachers 
use these precious matches—they must be 
content with their primitive flint and steel— 
or smoke or snuff the tobacco ? No; on the 
Monday morning the superintendent of the 
mission holds a sale, and the money raised 
from the contents of the alms plate, including 
such coin as may be found there, is expended 
in procuring for the country missionarics the 
barest necessaries of life.’ Certainly, till we 
heard the interesting account we have quoted, 
we never realised that the matches which we 
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so freely waste at home, and which we obtain, 
we know not how many, for a penny, were thus 
instrumental in heathen lands in helping to 
kindle a more glorious Light than any which 
comes from our domestic striking. It is 
possible to read a new meaning, prosaic and 
yet poetic, into Tennyson's line, ‘‘ They are 
but broken lights of Thee.”’ 


“In the Book of Life.” 


Ir these grand gateways, which are all that 
is left on a big scale of the ruins of Philippi, 
are correctly dated by archeologists as belong- 
ing to the reign of Claudius, they could hardly 


(Photo: B fils.) 


OF PHILIPPI. 


have been built more than a decade when St. 
Paul visited this Roman colony of Macedonia, 
the European frontier of the Gospel. The 
Turks have torn down much of the beautiful 
marble to make gravestones, and there is an 
avenue of tombs a mile long, as the city is 
approached from its seaport, Neapolis. But, 
dead and deserted as Philippi lies to-day, for 
the student of the Acts and of the Epistles it 
will always remain the home of bright and 
gracious personalities, of pious women, of 
unprejudiced and receptive Gentiles, and of 
comparative freedom for St. Paul from the 
machinations of malicious Jews. The ugly 
episode of the brutal and illegal beating of 
Paul and Silas by the magistrates, because 
they had mercifully cast out the spirit of divin- 
ation from a _ possessed maiden, culminated 
joyfully in the earthquake which broke their 
prison, the conversion of their gaoler, and their 
almost triumphant departure from the town. 
In the circuit of the nearly obliterated walls 
can be faintly traced the gap made by that 
gate through which, probably, the apostle 
passed to the Sabbath prayer meeting by the 
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riverside, when Lydia, the rich seller of purple, 
first listened to the Glad Tidings, and pressed 
her hospitality upon the preachers. The 
Philippians never forgot their great missionary, 
and, because he knew that they understood 
him, theirs was the only Church from which he 
would accept pecuniary alleviations of his 
poverty. His letter to them is one of his 
happiest and most personal, and shows that 
at his first halting place in Europe he had left 
something of his heart. Amid the many graves 
of modern Philippi, we can give no picture of 
the earthly resting places of Euodias and 
Syntyche, those two good ladies who did not 
get on very well together (as is the case occa- 
sionally with excellent parochial ladies nowa- 
days), and whom the apostle besought to ‘‘ be 
of the same mind’; or of ‘‘ Clement, my 
fellow-labourer,’’ but their ‘‘ names are in the 
Book of Life.” 


“THE QUIVER” 


THE QUIVER. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from December 29th, 1904, up to and 
including January 31st, 1905. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For “ The Quiver" Waifs’ Fund: A. B. (Suffolk), 
§s.; S. L. (Brighton), 5s.; L. R. (Newcastle), 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” &? 2s., £2, 
£2, £1 12s. 6d.; E. T. ean) s. The following 
amounts have been sent direct: South Ayrshire Dairy 
Farmer, £10; “Chat,” £1; “Alpha,” £1; T. P.. £1; 
T. W.J., £1; J. S., 18s. 5s.; M.O. B., 16s.; J. B., 108.3 
M. E. B., 5s. and a parcel of tibial et M. E. G, 5s 3 
N. W. M., 4s.; A. (Suffolk), 2s. 6d.; A. W., 2s. 6d. 

For The Mission to Lepers in India and the East: 
E. A. (Harrow Road), £1; Two Readers of THE QUIVER 
(Jersey), 4s. 6d. 

For The Alexandra Hospital: L. E. M., £5. 


For The London City Mission: G.S. M. H., $8. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

49. Why did the Apostles ask the question, 
“Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind ?” 

50. What was the common opinion of the 
world as regards affliction when our Lord 
came ? 

51. Where is the Pool of Siloam ? 

52. What proof was given to St. Thomas 
of our Lord’s resurrection ? 

53. In what words did St. Thomas acknow- 
ledge the Divinity of Jesus ? 

54. In what manner did Jesus appear to 
His disciples in Galilee after His resurrection ? 

55. What act of the good shepherd does 
Jesus say is most pleasing to God ? 

56. By what great bond of union are the 
shepherd and his sheep united ? 

57. In what way did the chief priests show 
their resentment at our Lord’s discourse of 
the Good Shepherd ? 

58. When Jesus heard of the illness of 
Lazarus and proposed to go to him, what 
objection was raised by the Apostles ? 

59. What was the effect produced upon 
the chief priests and Pharisees by the raising 
of Lazarus ? 

60. What act of devotion took place before 
Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 448. 
37. The Pool of Bethesda was situate near 
the Sheepgate, and is supposed by some to 


“THE QUIVER” 


have been used as a bathing place. (St. John 
v. 2; Neh. iil. 1.) 

38. An angel came down at a certain season, 
and gave curative power to the water. (St. 
John v. 4.) 

39. Because it was on the Sabbath Day 
(St. John v. 16; Ex. xx. 10; Neh. xi. 15.) 

40. On a mountain slope in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethsaida,a city of Galilee. (St. John 
vi. 3; St. Luke ix. 10.) 

41. The miracle took place in a field of 
new-mown grass, and the fact is doubtless 
mentioned to mark the time of the year when 
the event occurred. (St. John vi. 10.) 

42. St. John vi. 12. 

43. St. John vi. 35. 

44. By His flesh, which He would give for 
the life of the world. (St. John vi. 51.) 

45. That many of His disciples forsook 
Him. (St. John vi. 59-66.) 

46. They sent officers to take Jesus, who were 
so astonished at His wisdom that they would 
not arrest Him. (St. John vil. 32, 45, 46.) 

47. A priest drew some water from the Pool 
of Siloam in a golden vessel, and brought it 
into the Temple. (Isaiah xu. 3; St. John 
Vi. 2, 37.) 

48. Our blessed Lord was supposed by the 
Pharisees to have been born at Nazareth, 
which at that time had a bad reputation 
among the Jews, and therefore they were 
not willing to listen to Him. (St. John vi. 


41, 42, 52.) 


HYMN COMPETITION. 


' March 31, 1905, is the latest date for receiving entries. Competitors 
must comply with the Regulations pubiished on page 175 of our December 


Number. 
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THE NEW CURATE—-ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


(From the Drawing by H. M. Brock.) 
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CARAVANING WITH A PURPOSE. 
By the Rev. W. Carlile, Honorary Chief Secretary of the Church Army. 


C4ANTERBURY—FIRST VAN 


a ARAVANING” as a mode 
of travel has much to 
recommend it. Like the 
snail, the traveller carries 
his house along with him, 
and he is independent of 
railways and time-tables, 
of innkeepers and waiters. 
If the rate of progress, also, is sometimes like 
that of the snail, it is all the pleasanter to go 
slowly in these days of rush and hurry ; and 
really it does not make a great deal of matter, 
when one is out for a holiday, if one does ten 
miles only in a day instead of a hundred. 
Moving slowly along the country roads and 
lames, the traveller makes acquaintance with 
a hundred shady nooks and aged villages for- 
gotten by the world; and he sees things of 
delight unknown by him who travels by rail, 
by cycle, or by motor-car. 

The Church Army has made the gentle 
pastime of caravaning its own as a means of 
carrying the Gospel message and pure Ktera- 
ture into remote corners of the land. Many 
and many a ittle village and hamlet has by 


this means been able to enjoy all the benefits 
of having a mission of its own, and many and 
many a rector or vicar has been gladdened by 
the help of our van missioners in lifting his 
people out of the monotony of everyday life 
and quickening their sense of things unseen. 
Our aim in these missions is to help the country 
clergy in their difficult work, and our help is 
welcomed in multitudes of country places. We 
undertake work only at the invitation of the 
clergy, and when once we have ministered in 
any parish it is a rare thing for us not to be 
asked to repeat the visit. 

We are a Church of England society, and 
therefore in our van organisation we follow 
Church lines. The diocese is the unit of the 
sphere of each van. Many of the vans have 
been dedicated by the Bishop before starting 
on their career of usefulness, and for each van 
there is an adviser, who is a clergyman approved 
by the Bishop. In all, we have sixty-six vans 
now at work, stationed in nearly all the English 
dioceses and one Irish one, while in many cases 
there are two, three, or even four vans im one 
diocese. 
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Each van costs about {100 to build and fit 
up. It contains sleeping and living accommo- 
dation for three persons, with means of cooking, 
and as the internal measurement of the vans 
is but 10 feet long by 6 feet wide and 6 feet 
4 inches high, considerable ingenuity is re- 
quired to find room for the kitchen and its 
apparatus and the sleeping bunks, not to speak 
of sitting accommodation and storage-room. 
Most of the vans carry an acetylene lantern and 
a good supply of slides, so that the teaching 
may be by the eye as well as the ear; and all 
carry a precious freight of Bibles and other 
good (not ‘‘ goody-goody ’’) literature. People 
who live remote from shops are delighted to 
have good reading brought to their doors at 
moderate prices. The front of the van is so 
constructed that it can be used as an open- 
air pulpit. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of anyone 
seeing one of our vans what its purpose is, 
for painted boldly on its side it proclaims the 
message to all who can read that ‘‘ God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life,’’ or some 
other Divine promise. 

Three men form the staff of each van, and 
they make it their home, winter and summer, 
frequently not sleeping under any other roof 


(fhoto;: Bennett & Sous, Worcester, 


HOW WE SLEEP IN THE VAV. 


for months at a time. The chief occupant is 
one of our fully commissioned evangelists, who 
has given himself to the service of the Master 
in seeking and saving the lost sheep. Each 
evangelist has gone through a course of train- 


THE QUIVER. 


ing, lasting about three years, principally in 
practical work in vans, labour homes, pioneer 
missions, and other forms of activity, and in- 
cluding a period spent in retirement and 
spiritual and intellectual training in our train- 
ing home in London, and winding up with a 
solemn service of admission to the office of a 
“reader’’ in the Church. His chief require- 
ment, more even than eloquence and “‘ pulpit 
power,’ is a burning love for the souls for 
whom Christ died, and a keen desire to bring 
one and all to the Saviour. 

The evangelist’s companions and assistants 
are young “cadets,’’ in training previous 
to becoming fully commissioned evangelists, 
and this portion of the training is found most 
useful in -testing vocation and power. For 
although in fine weather van life is pleasant, in 
cold and wet weather there is much to try the 
patience and endurance of the young recruit. 
It has more than once happened that inmates 
of vans have been awakened in the night by 
finding their beds covered by a sheet of slowly 
melting snow. There are plenty of minor 
trials to be borne cheerfully. For instance, 
horses and cattle seem to think that a van is 
a new arrangement devised for their comfort, 
and come in the dead of the night to rub them. 
selves against it, causing it to rock violently 
to and fro, and the junior cadet has to get up 
and drive them away. On 
one occasion an errant pig 
contrived to get its hind leg 
jammed in the spokes of a 
wheel, and the manner in 
which it expressed its dis- 
satisfaction effectually mur- 
dered sleep until the creature 
was removed. 

The van moves forward, 
carrying its message from 
parish to parish, halting for 
ten days here or a fortnight 
there, according to local 
wishes and needs. An itin- 
erary must be planned out 
for some little time before- 
hand, so that preparations 
may be made in the parish 
for the mission, and also so 
that places may be taken as 
nearly as may be in order, and needless 
wandering avoided. The vans are horsed by 
local arrangement, and often a friendly squire 
or farmer will supply the motive power while 
the van is in his neighbourhood. 
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CARAVANING WITH A PURPOSE. 


In many parishes the inhabitants are most 
kind and helpful in a variety of ways. Many 
are the gifts of vegetables, fowls, supplies of all 
kinds, which find their way to the vans; and 
there have been most touching instances of 
the very poor sending little contributions, 
“because they think the van gentlemen must 
want some comforts.’’ Not infrequently some 
good woman will undertake to do the cooking 
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During their stay in a parish, be it long or 
short, the evangelist and his helpers are kept 
busy every day in holding Gospel services in 
mission halls and parish rooms, or in summer 
time in the open air, on the village green or 
wherever there may be an opening. In the 
evenings the lantern is brought into play. We 
have many thousands of slides on sacred 
subjects, on temperance and other suitable 
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A VAN SERVICE 


while the van is stationed near her cottage, 
which is a great advantage from a creature 
comfort point of view, for the curriculum of 
our evangelists does not include a course at a 
school of cookery. Our men could tell many 
a sorrowful tale of the shortcomings of the 
culinary department—of eggs boiled harder 
than bricks, of rabbits coming forth from the 
pot tougher than leather, puddings made with 
plaster-of-Paris instead of flour, pastry made 
without lard. But no matter; these little 
disagreeables are but a joke to look back upon, 
and the joys of the life are lasting. 


topics, as well as hymns and Church services, 
all of which are at the command of the van 
workers ; so that they have an almost un- 
limited range of interest to chain the attention 
of their hearers. They visit the poor and sick, 
they try to get hold of the godless" and the 
backsliders, and to reach parents through’ the 
children. They distribute sB00e literature to 
counteract those piles of ‘‘ penny dreadfuls,”’ 

and even worse books, which are the drawback 
to the blessings of a cheap press. Nor is 
music neglected. Cornets and concertinas may 
not, perhaps, appeal to the musical dilettante, 
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but when played by some of our skilled per- 
formers they are very effective and attractive 
to the villagers. 

The neat uniform worn by the occupants of 
the vans has caused them at various times to 
be mistaken for gas-meter inspectors, cruelty 
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THE QUIVER. 


certain dissipated young man had gone home 
the night before after an evening at the inn, 
and on entering the house had found his mother 
lying dead on the floor, she having died sud- 
denly during the evening while she was quite 
alone in the house. The young man, mad with 


CLEANING UP. 


to children inspectors, lunatic asylum attend- 
ants, railway porters, and many other un- 
accustomed characters. On one occasion an 
old lady gave one of our men a violent scolding 
for some fault supposed to have been com- 
mitted by the railway authorities. She would 
not hsten to explanations, and-ended by re- 
porting the whole affair to the station fore- 
man. The incident closed by the foreman and 
the evangelist walking off in opposite direc- 
tions, feaving the old lady to exclaim and 
gesticulate to her heart’s content. 

The nocturnal practical joker is much in 
evidence at times, and one practical joke had 
a tragic ending. <A gang of unruly miners had 
been amusing themselves, night after night, 
by uttering weird howls close to the van, to 
frighten the occupants, who, however, soon 
got used to it and paid no attention. One 
night the yells seemed worse than ever, and 
ended up with a sort of wild moaning. In the 
morning our men were horrified to hear that a 


drink and terror, rushed off, crying incoherently 
for help. His outcries were the sounds which 
the occupants of the van had heard. Assist- 
ance would have been too late in any case to 
save the poor woman’s life; still, had it not 
been for the miners’ silly practical jokes, the 
evangelists would have gone to do what they 
could towards helping the unhappy son in his 
distress. 

When the time of their stay in a parish is 
done, the evangelists pack up their books, 
lantern apparatus, and musical instruments 
and move on to keep their next appointment, 
leaving very often behind them a trail of 
awakened sinners, of fresh candidates for 
confirmation, of new communicants, and an 
incumbent thankful for the help received, and 
able to go about his work with renewed hope 
and energy. All the teaching given is of a 
simple Gaspel type, in entire harmony with, 
aad in subordination to, the teaching of the 
Church. Our aim is to make good Christian 


CARAVANING WITH A PURPOSE. 


men, to lead the people to love the Church and 
her Divine Master, and not to put ourselves 
forward as being anything but the Church's 
faithful sons and servants. 

To show the proportions which this branch 
of our work has attained, I may mention that 
in 1903 there were 29,956 mission services of 
one sort and another held by our vans ; and it 
is estimated that these were attended by about 
2,611,400 persons, all of them in country places 
to which it would have been practically im- 
possible to send a missioner by any agency other 
than ours. It is something to be able to say 
that we have helped and sustained the parochial 
clergy by reaching so great a number of people 
as this. We may fairly claim that ours is the 
only organisation which can hope to obtain any 
such result, because no other society has what 
one may without irreverence be permitted to call 
an advance agent in every parish in the person of 
the parochial clergyman. It is he who makes 
smooth the way for us, and in return we offer 
him the best of our help. It is in no spirit of 
boastfulness that I write these words, but 
rather in deep thankfulness that among our 
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many forms of activity in the Church Army 
we are permitted to make use of so practical 


and so far-reaching a means of evangelisation 


as that furnished by our vans. 

The sale of Bibles and other books from the 
vans realised {£2,439 in 1903. As a set-off to 
this agreeable fact I may mention that last 
year, for the first time, the Inland Revenue 
authorities ordained that we must either 
cease sclling books or take out a hawker’s 
hcence for each van. Perhaps we ought to 
be glad that we have enjoyed immunity from 
the tax for-soe-long, but I fear that we are not 
altogether grateful for this opportunity of con- 
tributing to the revenue. Each licence costs 
£2, or £132 for the sixty-six vans, thus divert- 
ing a similar sum from other forms of usefulness. 
The vans are partly sustained by the freewill 
offerings of those who attend the missions, 
but there is no actual charge of any sort what- 
ever made for the services of the van, and the 
balance of the cost falls on the funds of the 
society. As our resources are always in a state 
of strain, any fresh burden on them is a cause 
of much anxiety. | 


INTERIOR OF A VAN BY DAY. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.-XV. 


Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been ‘‘ broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch comrade, hears the news of the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, and, seeking to regain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Countries 
to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liége, actually in the hands of the French. Landing in Antwerp, Bevill has 
an encounter with the Dutch officer, Sparmann, now a spy in the French service, who was the cause of his leaving the English army. 
The landlord of the inn where he stays provides him with the passport of a dead French officer, Captain le Blond, and in the name of the 
dead man he makes his escape from the city, At Louvain he meets with the Comtesse de Valorme and, after leaving the old university 
city, rescues her from a threatening attack of some peasants. The Comtesse invites him to travel in her company, but hints that she has 
penetrated his disguise and suspects that he is an Englishman. At St. Trond, where they break their journey, Bevill recognises Sparmann 
in a man who is staying in the same inn as himself, but loses sight of him in the street, ‘This puts him on his guard, and he goes across to 
the other inn, where the young Jady is staying, to warn her of the danger. Some remark of his to one of the Comtesse's servants is over- 
heard, although Revill does not know it at the time, by one of the ostlers, and it is to thisthat he owes his escape. Bevill and the Comtesse 
fall in with the English outpos's and are allowed to pass towards Liége, but before they enter the city the Comtesse explains to Bevill that 
she is herself a French Protestant, and has her own reasons for wishing to see Marlborough and beg his aid on behalf of her oppressed co- 
helievers. Within the city the ( omtesse goes to the house of friends, while Bevill secures a room at an inn and delivers Lord Peter 
borough's letter at Sylvia Thorne’s house. He finds her arranging to close her house and join the Van Ryks, with whom tbe 
Comtesse is staying, and approves her step, as he can see no prospect of any early escape from the city. In Liége Bevill finds 
Francbos, a former French schoolmate of his, and sees at once the danger of denunciation to the authorities to which this encounter 
exposes him. He soon learns that Francbois is pressi:g his attentions upon Sylvia Thorne. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A RANCBOIS, his face become 
CIWS 
Fi 


NG NY suddenly ashy, as both ladies 


were now standing at the open window, gazing 
down at the figures of the retiring men. On 
Sylvia’s face there was a look of intense anxiety, 
of nervousness—an expression that, on_ the 
face of a woman of less heroic mould, might 
have been construed into one of fear. But, 
though this look was not, truly, one that de- 
picted fear, the agitation that possessed her 
whole being was the outcome of fear. Not for 
herself—that could never be !—but for him— 
him—the man whose every path, every foot- 


observed, from the moment 
he had heard Bevill’s voice 
and saw its owner standing 
at the foot of the steps, 
nevertheless did as he was 
invited and went out to the verandah. 
Then, seeing that, without any _ further 
word or sign, the Englishman’ was slowly 


making his way towards the gate, he fol- 
lowed him. Yet once the thought came to 
his mind as he did so, ‘If this were not the 
garden of the house wherein I dwell, if those 
women were not there, how easy ‘twould be 
—now, as he walks ahead disdainfully—to put 
him out of my path for ever.”’ While, as he 
thus thought, his hand itched to draw the 
spadroon at his side. 

In the room which he had left, the women 


step, was day by day and hour by hour becoming 
more environed and beset by danger. 

‘* And the bitterness of it all is,”’ she thought 
to herself, ‘‘ that the danger need never have 
arisen. I was safe. Short of this city being 
besieged by the English and fired by grenades 
or bombarded, or sacked and destroyed by 
the French in their rage, naught could harm 
me. Yet, to protect me, to shield me from 


harm, as he deemed in his chivalry, danger 
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THE SWORD OF GIDEON. 


surrounds his every movement, his whole exist 
ence. How—how—shall I therefore save him, 
how repay him in turn? If we cannot leave 
this city, if I cannot save him by the pretence, 
the make-believe, that he is saving me—oh! 
what shall become of him? What ?” 

““They have passed out through the gate,” 
the Comtesse said at this moment. “ They eo 

“What! is he going to kill him ? 
force him into a duel ?”’ 

‘**Twere well he should do so,” the Comtesse 
de Valorme said in a hard, dry voice that 
sounded strangely in Sylvia’s ears, or would 
have done so had she not been too agitated 


To 


to observe the tone of the other. ‘“‘ Very well 
it would.”’ 
“* Radegonde! How can you speak so of 


one allied to you, one dwelling beneath the 
same roof as you ? He has not harmed you ; 
he is only dangerous in so far that we fear the 
harm he may do.” 

‘“ While Francbois and Monsieur de Belleville 
inhabit this city there is no safety for your 
friend. I know Francbois. He is treacherous, 
subtle as a snake, and—and—it is much to 
his interests to have M. de Belleville removed 
from—well, from your companionship.” 

‘Why ?” the girl asked, looking at her 
companion. ‘‘ Why ?’’ Though, as she spoke, 
there came to her face the rose-blush that had 
but recently quitted it. 

‘*’'You should guess why as easily as I. 
M. de Belleville,”’ the Comtesse continued 
quietly, ‘is the representative of your guardian. 
Do you imagine that, holding this office, he 
would look with approval on Francbois’ de- 
sires to—to—ah ! you know what he desires.”’ 

“* If,” said Sylvia, speaking now with her 
usual calm, “ neither my guardian nor Monsieur 
de Belleville had any existence, M. Francbois’ 
desires would be no nearer their attainment, 
Ah,”’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘ what is that ? 
Is it the clash of swords ? Listen!” 

**TI heard nothing. The night is tranquil ; 
there is no sound. Sylvia, you are over- 
wrought, overstrung. What do you fear ? 
Such as Francbois cannot slay one such as 
he, except by treachery, by betrayal.” . 

‘* If I fear aught it is that he should slav 
Francbois. I would not have a gallant gentle- 
man stain his sword with the blood of such as 
_that man is. I would not have Monsieur de 

Belleville bring fresh trouble, fresh risks of 
danger on himself.” 

That Sylvia was, indeed, overwrought must 
have been the case since, undoubtedly, she 
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could have heard as yet no clash of swords 
proceeding from the spot which the two men 
had reached some minutes before. 

When Bevill Bracton, followed by Franc- 
bois, had passed through the gate giving from 
the garden into the lane, he had continued 
for some paces until, arriving beneath the 
foliage of a tree that protruded over the wall 
of another property, he halted and, turning 
round, faced the other. Then he said: 

“Monsieur Francbois, you remember me. 
We were at school years ago at the Lycée 
Saint Philippe. You have not forgotten ?’”’ 

“I have forgotten nothing. You are an 
Englishman. Your name is—feste /—I—I 
know it, yet for the moment it has escaped 
me. Nevertheless, I shall recall it.”’ 

‘‘It would be best that you should not en- 
deavour to recall it,’’ Bevill said, looking down 
on the man—and there was light enough for 
Francbois to see that the glance was a stern, 
determined one. ‘Also that you do not in- 
trude on my affairs. If you do so, it will be 
dangerous for you.” 

‘‘ Dangerous for me!’’ the other exclaimed, 
with a contemptuous laugh. ‘For me! 
On my life, monsieur, it is not I who stand 
in danger here.  Liége is dominated by the 
French, and I am a Frenchman. You are 
an Englishman. Your life is not worth a 
fico if that 1s once known.” 

“Short of you and what you may do, it 
cannot be known’ Now listen to me. I am 
here in the garb of a private man, desiring 
not to draw my sword either in the disputes 
between your country and mine, or in personal 
quarrel. But that sword lies against my side 
ever ready to leap from its scabbard—as it 
will if I am thwarted in what I have set myself 
to do; if I am betrayed or falsely denounced 
by anyone—by you, since there is no other 
here who can do so. Ponder therefore on 
whether it will profit you to thwart, to betray 
me.”’ 

““Ohé /”’ Francbois exclaimed in a light and 
airy tone, which was probably but a poor 
outward sign of what his inward feelings were. 
“If it comes to drawing swords—ay, and 
crossing them too—there are others who can 
doas much. We Frenchmen know something of 
the swordsman’s art. Witness how you English 
cross the Channel to take lessons in it from us.” 

“That is true. I myself took those lessons, 
and I have profited by them.” 

“Ah! it may be so,” Francbois said, though 
the recollection of this fact, which for the 
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moment he had forgotten, did not add much 
to his equanimity. ‘‘ But as for the betrayal! 
Once betrayed, a man has little chance of 
avenging himself on his betrayer. The rat in 
the cage cannot bite his captor.” 

““ He can bite him before he is caged. Now 
listen to me, Francbois. If I supposed to-night 
that you came into that house with a view 
to betraying me, you would never return to it. 
I know, however, why you followed me to 
it, why you were resolved to discover if I 

eremibin it. I know that you pester Made- 
moiselle Thorne with your addresses “ 

‘‘And I know,” Francbois exclaimed, stung 
beyond endurance at the contemptuous tones 
of the other, ‘‘ that you are an English lover 
of hers; that you have come here to be by 
her side, to endeavour, if it may be so, to 
remove her from Liége to your own Iand.”’ 

‘‘Itis false. Iam no lover of hers. Except 
when she was a child of ten I have never set 
eyes on her until I did so here a week ago.” 

“It is very strange,’’ Francbois_ sneered. 
“You found your way, made your entrance, 
to the Weiss Haus with ease. From _ the 
balcony Mademoiselle Thorne extended you 
a gracious welcome, bade you enter. Is it 
the habit for English donzelles to extend such 
cordial greetings to every passer-by ? Do——”’ 

But he stopped, seeing that he had said too 
much, for he had gone too far. 

For the moment Bevill Bracton said nothing, 
yet his action was, indeed, louder than any 
words could have been. His hand drew forth 
his sword, lightly he ran the glittering blade 
across his left cuff; then, pointing with his 
left hand to the weapon by Francbois’ side, 
he uttered one word—the word ‘‘ Draw!”’ 

“What if I refuse ?’’ Francbois asked. 

“Your fate will be the same, therefore you 
must defend yourself. You rogue,” he went 
on through his teeth, “‘ you dare to make 
aspersions on my countrywoman! You dare 
—you !—such as you !—to raise your eyes to 
Sylvia Thorne and, to make yourself safe with 
her, aS you suppose you can do, you intend 
to denounce me to the French here. So be it. 
Only there shall be no betrayal. Either you 
remove me from your path now and for ever— 
now, this very instant—or I put an end to all 
your hopes and all your intended treacheries.”’ 

‘“You had best beware,’ Francbois said, 
and Bevill perceived that there was a laugh 
in his voice—a laugh that was half jeer, half 
sneer. Also he observed, and the observa- 
tion surprised him, that there was no fear in 
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the man. If he was treacherous and crafty— 
a villain—at least he was a bold one. 

“Far best,’’ Francbois continued. ‘I have 
crossed the Alps in my time. Monsieur may 
have heard of the stoccata lenga and the 
botte secréte and other strange passes taught 
in Italy ‘ 

“Ay,” said Bevill, ‘‘as well as the botte 
des laches/ I will essay them. Doubtless it 
is the latter I have most to fear. Monsieur 
I am your servant. Ex garde.” 

And now, through the calmness of the night, 
the two women must have heard—surely they 
heard—a sound not often familiar to women’s 
ears, yet one that, once heard, especially m 
such days, could scarcely be misunderstood, 
even if not fully recognised. 

A sound not unlike the hiss of the hooded 
snake as it glides towards its victims—or, as 
one of those old Italian fencing-masters has 
described it, “‘ water hissing on hot iron.”’ 
Also they must have heard the “ tic-tac ” that 
steel makes as it grates against steel—a sound 
that is not noise. And once, also, they must 
have heard a voice, the voice of Francbois, 
ejaculate, ‘“‘ Ah!”’ 

“ They are engaged,”’ the Comtesse whispered 
hurriedly to Sylvia. ‘‘ They “ 

“Engaged!” the girl replied. 


“He and 


that man! Oh, Radegonde, hasten! Come! 
Come, ere it is too late.” 
“ Ay,’ Madame de Valorme_ exclaimed, 


“ Francbois is a master of fence. Monsieur 
de Belleville’s life is too good for such as 
he to take.” 

Then, together, they sped down the garden 
path and through the gate into the lane. 

But now the scraping of the steel had ceased, 
while the obscurity of the night beneath the 
overhanging tree was such that they could 
scarcely perceive the figures of the two men. 
Yet that they were there they knew. The 
darkness of the lane could not drtsguise their 
presence. 

“Stop!” the Comtesse said, advancing to- 
wards the deeper gloom that stood out in that 
darkness and testified to, at least, the figure 
of one man. ‘Stop, I command you. Mon- 
sieur de Belleville, hold your hand. Francbois. 
if you injure him, you are lost !”’ 

While uttering these sentences in a clear 
voice, though in a somewhat incoherent manner, 
she, followed by Sytvia, reached the spot where 
the men were. 

That Bevill was uninjured the Comtesse and 
Sylvia recognised at once. He was standing 
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upright in the middie of the path between 
the hedges, and in his hand he held his sword, 
point downwards to the earth; on which 
Sylvia murmured, “Thank Heaven above!”’ as 
she recognised this to be the case. 

As for Francbois, he, too, was standing up- 
right, only his sword was not in his hand ; 
and now both ladies heard Bevill say: 

*“‘As for your Jungas and bottes, Monsieur 
Francbois, truly they are not wonderful. A 
somewhat strong wrist and a trick of dis- 
engaging has defeated them. Pick up your 
weapon and sheathe it: we will renew the 
matter elsewhere.”’ 

““ Nay,’’ the Comtesse said, ‘“‘ you will not 
renew it. I,’’ she continued, ‘‘ have that 
which should render Emile Francbois harm- 
less. Come,’’ she said now, turning to the 
other. ‘‘ Come, follow me some steps farther 
down the lane. I must speak with you. 
and at once. Come,” she said again, and this 
time she spoke in a tone that plainly showed 
she intended to be obeyed—a tone that would 
have required no great effort of imagination 
on a listener’s part to cause him to suppose 
that a disobedient dog was being spoken to. 

‘* You are not hurt ?”’ Sylvia asked softly, 
as she stood alone with Bevill and looked up 
at him through the density of the night—a 
density that now, however, the swift rising 
of the moon was dispersing. ‘‘Oh! I pray 
not.”’ 

‘‘In no way.” Bracton replied. ‘ He plays 
well, yet his defence is weak in the extreme— 
and it may be that the darkness was my friend. 
Bat, Sylvia,’’ forgetting his courteous deference 
for the moment, yet observing, as he recalled 
himself, that either she had not remarked his 
utterance of her name, or heeded it not, ‘‘ but 
I have left him free—free for harm, for evil.” 

“I think not. It would appear the Com- 
tesse has some hold over him, knows some- 
thing that may keep him silent; yet, never- 
theless ” 

““ Yes—nevertheless ? ”’ 

*“ We—we must go. Escape! I—we,”’ she 
went on, speaking tremulously, ‘are not safe. 
I am afeard.’’ 

‘““Afeard ? You? Yet you have told me 
the French, even though the worst befall, will 
mot hurt a woman.” 

“I have changed my thoughts. It is—a— 
woman's privilege to do so I would put 
leagues and leagues betwixt myself—betwixt us 
—and Liége: betwixt us and all this land ravaged 
by war and contending armies. I—I—cannot 
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bear to remain here longer. In truth, I fear 
—I am sick with fear.’’ 

Remarking Sylvia’s strange agitation, an 
agitation so strangely new-born, so different 
from the calm indifference and absence of all 
apprehension which she had testified when 
first he reached her, Bevill could not but 
wonder at the change that had come over her. 
For now she was but in little more danger—if 
any—than she had been a week past. There 
were, it is true, the rumours that the Allies 
were drawing near, that Kaisersworth had 
fallen to them, that Nimeguen had either done 
so too or was about to do so, that Marlborough 
was hastening to take chief command of all 
the forces. Yet what mattered this! She, 
like every other woman in all the land, in 
every hemmed-in, beleaguered town and city, 
was safe from personal violence—safe as a 
child itself. 

‘‘ And she knew it,” he thought, as he gazed 
at the outlines of Sylvia’s face, now plainly 
visible in the light cast by the moon through 
the leafy branches of the great tree. ‘‘ She 
knew it, and she knows it still. What is it 
she fears ? What fear has come to her?” 

Suddenly he asked : 

“Is it Francbois you fear ?” 

For a moment Sylvia did not answer, turn- 
ing her head away instead, but saying in a 
whisper a moment later, ‘' Yes.’’ 

“And I have let him live—live, when I 
might have slain him without effort,’ while 
adding the next instant, ‘‘ How can he harm 
you ? No man can force a woman to listen to 
his plaint, to accede to it. And I—am I not 
by your side ?” : 

“‘ Ah, yes,’’ she whispered again, while mur- 
muring next through closed lips some words 
he did not catch—words that almost appeared 
to sound as though they were the words 
“ Knight ” and “ Sentinel.’”’ 

After which, speaking more clearly, Sylvia 
went on, “Still I would fain depart. Ah! let 
us go.”’ 

“In spite of my protection ! 
of Francbois ? ”’ 

“In fear of Francbois—yes,’’ looking 
straight into his eyes, while adding inwardly, 
“Fear of him—for you.” 

“But Liege, the exit from Liége, is for- 
bidden to all except the French, since all others 
would avail themselves of the opportunity of 
divulging the disposition of their forces round 
the city and in the city also. It is impossible 
to go.” 


Through fear 
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“Yet you are French—are supposed to be 
French. You have the means wherewith to 
be De Belleville, the attaché, or Le Blond, the 
mousquetaire. You can baffle suspicion with 
your knowledge of their tongue, with your 
accent.” ° 

““Nay; I could not baffle a true French- 
woman, the Comtesse, whatever I may do 
with these Netherlanders. Neither could I 
deceive a mousquetaire, and Francbois knows 
I am an Englishman. I will not go. I will 
not expose you—and Madame de Valorme— 
to the danger of travelling with me the few 
miles necessary, to the danger of endeavouring 
to pass out of Liége.”’ 

As he uttered these words it seemed to him 
that there came a low, yet swiftly suppressed 
moan from the girl’s lips, and, looking down 
wonderingly at her while not understanding— 
for had she not said that, come what might, 
all women were safe in Liége—he was about to 
ask her why his determination moved her so 
much, when the Comtesse and Francbois re- 
turned to where they stood. 

‘““Emile will not divulge your nationality,” 
the former said now to Bevill. ‘' He—well, I 
have persuaded him. Is it not so ?” address- 
ing Francbois. . 

“Monsieur de Belleville may rely on me. 
He—he—misunderstood my intentions,’’ Franc- 
bois replied, holding out his hand to Bevill. 

Owing possibly to the darkness, the young 
man failed, however, to see that hand, whereon, 
a moment later, its owner allowed it to drop 


to his side. 
T 
N and also among the French who lay 
around it, as well as in the citadel and 
Chartreuse, had become intense. For the 
latter knew by despatches from their field- 
marshals and generals, and the former from 
those who, in spite of the besiegers’ vigilance, 
still managed to pass in and out of the city— 
when they were not caught and promptly 
hanged at one of the gates—that the Allies 
were more or less triumphant in the engage- 
ments that took place with their foes. Athlone 
had already defeated detachments of the French 
in several encounters; Kaisersworth, if not al- 
ready fallen into our hands, must undoubtedly 
soon fall; Nimeguen, the frontier town of the 
United Provinces, was in the same condition, 
and Venloo was in a very similar one. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


this time the excitement in Liége 
among those who were shut up in it 
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Yet all heard—the French with anxiety, 
and the whole of the inhabitants of Holland 
and the Netherlands with joy——of something 
more. The Earl of Marlborough had un- 
doubtedly arrived and after a considerable 
discussion—in which such various and remark- 
ably diverse personages as the King of Prussia, 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, the Elector of 
Hanover, and the Duke of Zell, including, of 
all persons in Europe, Prince George of Den- 
mark, supported by his wife, Queen Anne, had 
all aspired to the commandership-in-chief—he 
had been appointed to that high post. 

Marlborough, as the French very well 
knew—and the knowledge of which they did 
not disguise—had never yet lost any skirmish, 
battle, or siege at which he had commanded. 
His present foes could not know that, during 
the whole of his long military campaign in the 
future he was never to lose one solitary skir- 
mish, battle, or siege, and was to stand out 
amongst the great commanders of all time as 
the single instance of a soldier who had never 
experienced defeat. 

The fact of this general’s presence near 
Liége, since now he was marching on Kaisers- 
worth to assist Athlone, was amply sufficient 
to induce the French to tighten their hold over 
all places at present under their domination. 
For their marshals and generals remembered 
him as colonel of the English regiment in the 
setvice of France, as well as what he had done 
in the Palatinate under Turenne; their King 
at this time, growing old and timorous, remem- 
bered that once again Marlborough had offered 
his sword to France, had asked for the com- 
mand of a French regiment—and had been 
refused. Now Le Roi Soleil remembered that 
refusal, and recognised that it had raised up 
against him and his country the most brilliant 
and powerful enemy France had ever had to 
contend with.. a a 

Consequently, in Liége as elsewhere, n0 
living soul who was not French could quit 
the city except by cunning or strategy; it 
was useless to attempt to do so. Also, pickets 
patrolled the streets day and night, sentries 
were posted on the walls with orders to shoot 
any who could not give the password ; boats, 
filled with armed men, patrolled the river, 
making inspection of all and every craft upon 
it; watch fires burned around. On the other 
hand, none were molested nor their -houses 
visited ; trade was carried on as far as possible 
in the city, though only such trade as was 
necessary for provisioning the inhabitants and 
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supplying such food as was already inside the 
walls, since nothing could now enter them. 
‘You see,” said Bevill to Sylvia one morn- 
ing at this period, which was now the middle 
of June, as they talked over all these things, 
‘“‘how impossible any attempt to leave Liege 


would be. We could not get as far as one of 
the gates with- 

out being 

stopped and 

subjected to 

rigorouS = ex-. 

amination.” 


‘“‘If it were 
not for us,” the 
girl said, look- 
ing at him, 
“you could 
doubtless do 
so.”’ 
“What!” 
he exclaimed, 
looking at her 


in turno. 
‘What! You 
suggest that ? 
That I, who 
came here to 
enable you to 
leave this 
place, should 
now consult 


only my own 
safety and go 
away again 
while leaving 
you behind ? 
Oh!” 

‘‘ Ah, _ for- 
give me, but 
—but—I do 
so fear for 
you. For us 
there is no actual danger; I am an inhabit- 
ant of the city ; the Comtesse de Valorme is 
a Frenchwoman. But you—oh, it is terrible 
—termible !”’ 

While, as Sylvia spoke, there came to her 
mind another thought to which she quickly 
gave utterance. 

‘‘ If it is dangerous,’’ she said, ‘‘ to attempt 
to leave Liége, is it more so to you than remain- 
ing here ? Once outside you would, at least, 
be free from the treachery of Francbois.”’ 

‘‘ The treachery of Francbois! Do you still 
fear that ?” 


d 
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“Yes. No matter what hold the Comtesse 
may have over him—and that she has one is 
undoubted—if he wishes to betray you he will 
do so.” 

‘“ Yet why wish to do so?” 

“Ah!” Sylvia exclaimed, and then was 
suddenly silent, her eyes lowered. 


‘‘*Monsieur Francbois, you remember me,’”—yp. 503. 


For how could she tell him that which she 
knew must be the motive of any treacherous 
act Francbois might perform; how tell him 
that which, she thought, he should have 
divined for himself ? She could not tell Bevill 
that Francbois declared him to be his rival, 
the obstacle to his hopes with her; that he 
believed that they had met often in England, 
that they loved one another. 

But still she thought he should have under- 
stood. Meanwhile, though this divination came 
not, as yet, to Bevill’s mind, there sprang sud- 
denly to it a light, a revelation. 
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He saw, he understood, that it was his safety 
she alone considered—not her own 

He recognised the nobility of her character, 
the self-sacrifice she was ready to make in 
being willing to quit a place where, if the dis- 
comfort was great, her personal security was 
almost certain, so that by acting thus the one 
chance of his safety, the one road to it—if 
any such road existed—was open to him. And 
in recognising this he also recognised another 
thing—a thing that he had not dreamt of, 
not suspected in himself, but that he could no 
longer doubt possessed him. He understood 
that, from the first, he had been drawn towards 
this girl not more by her beauty and stately 
grace than by her womanly attributes, her lack 
of thought for herself, her noble self-respect and 
her personification of honest, upnght, English 
womanhood. This English womanhood, valiant, 
self-contained, was fearless through conscious- 
ness of lacking every attribute that could 
attract evil towards her; strong because girt 
with woman's strongest armour—1innocence. 

And now he knew that, day by day, he 
had been gradually, though unperceived by 
himself, learning to love her; he knew that 
as she had said those words. ‘‘I do so fear 
for you,”’ and not only had said them, but 
had testified to their truth by the anxiety for 
his safety that she showed, he was no longer 
beginning, learning to love her, but had 
learned to love her. 

“What shall I do?” he asked himself as 
they sat on this summer day in her host’s 
garden. ‘‘ How act ? Now is no time to tell 
her what has sprung full grown into my heart. 
Honour bids me be silent, and I must obey. 
No word, no plea, must come from me until 
she stands free and unfettered in her, in our, 
land. I must draw no interest, no credit, 
from having placed myself here in a position 
of danger on her behalf, ‘specially since the 
danger is not to her—but to me. That may 
procure me her esteem and regard; it must 
not be used as a means whereby to win her 
love.”’ 

Therefore he did not repeat his question 
as to why Francbois should wish to betray 
him, but, when he had concluded the above 
reflections, contented himself with saying : 

““T must not, will not, go hence. Since you 
aver there is no danger to you here, so shall 
there be none to me. I promised the Earl 
that I would enable you to quit Liége ; seeing 
there is no need nor call for you to go, I remain 
also.”’ 


. more ? 
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‘“ You misunderstand me,” she said. “ The 
danger may be small, but the existence is 
unbearable. I do most earnesthy wish to go, 
to attempt to reach England; yet I know. 
I feel—it is borne in on me—that if I attemp 
to do so, to reach the alkied forces or the coast 
in your company, I shall bring harm to you; 
and—and—oh!”’ she said, ‘‘ I could not en. 
dure that. But by yourself alone you may 
pass safely. Oh, go, go,.go!” 

“It is impossible. No more can I pas 
out alone than with you and the Comtesse.” 

“What is to be done?” Sybhia almost 
wailed. 

“We can stay here. 
no danger - 

“Not from Francbois!’’ she exclaimed, re- 
calling again to her mind that which Bevill 
had undoubtedly not dreamt of—the fear 
that Francbois deemed him his rival and 
would stop at nothing to remove him from his 
path. ‘“‘ Not here,’’ she went on, ‘‘ where any 
stranger who enters the ‘Gouden Leeuw’ 
may chance to recognise you.”’ 

“It is improbable ; yet, even so, 
leave that hostel.” 

‘But where can you go? Here you would 
be welcome in the garb of one who was of 
much assistance to Madame de Valorme, as 
one who is my friend, my would-be protector ; 
yet—there is Francbois to contend with 
While, if you choose another inn, the danger 
would be as great as at the ‘Gouden Leeuw.’” 

As Sylvia uttered these words she saw by 
Bevill’s face that some fresh idea had sprung 
to his mind, that he was thinking decply. 

“What is it ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ What ?” 

For a moment he did not reply, but sat 
with his eyes fixed on hers, then suddenly he 
asked: ‘‘ You have said that I can escape 
alone ; and I know, I feel as sure as you your- 


Here, where I am in 


I can 


sclf, that together we cannot escape. But 
what if = 
“Yes, yes,’’ she whispered, stirred to excite- 


ment at his words. 

“What if I should go alone, and you ani 
the Comtesse go together, we meeting outside 
the French hnes ?” 

‘Ah, yes. That way! Yes, yes! 
Tell me.. Oh, tell me!”’ 

Still speaking slowly, deliberately, so that 
she understood that he was thinking deeph 
as he spoke, that he was weighing carefully 
each word as it fell from his lips, he said: 

“Your house is now deserted. There 1s 
no servitor there ?” 


What 
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“None,” she answered, ‘‘ excepting only the 
gardener, the okd man you saw. He dwells in 
a little cottage some distance behind. What 
is your plan ?”’ 

“This, It may be best that I withdraw 
from the ‘Gouden Leeuw.’ I—lI can leave 
it at dusk, as though with the intention of 
passing out of the city. The people of the 
house deem me a Frenchman, and therefore 
hate me. They will not regard my departure 
as strange; while, if it were well to confide in 
them, they would not betray me. It was so 
with the landlord at Antwerp who, in truth, 
saved me. It might be—would be so here, 
if needed. The French are their oppressors ; 
they look to the English to save them from 
the French.” 

‘““And afterwards ?”’ Sylvia asked almost 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Afterwards ? ”’ 

“I should not leave the city—then; but 
if, instead, I might find shelter in your house 
for some night or so——’’ 

“Yet how will you live with none to minister 
to your wants ? How support your horse ? ”’ 

‘“‘{ must confide in the gardener. He, like 
the rest here, is heart and soul for us, for the 
English. As for what remains to do, there shall 
be no light in the house at night, and I will hie 
close and snug all day. Thus Francbois will 
be deluded into the thought that I am gone. 
If he has hoped to gain aught by my presence 
here, he will soon learn that he has missed the 
mark.”’ 

‘“‘And for us—for Radegonde and myself ? 
What shall we do ? She is a Frenchwoman, 
armed with all passes necessary; but I am an 
Englishwoman, although resident in Liége. 
It may be they would not harm me here, 
even if the worst comes to the worst—if 
the Allies besiege the town, if the French are 
all driven into it; yet, since I am English, 
neither will they let me go forth, fearing what 
information I might convey outside.” 

Again reflecting for a moment, while still 
his eyes rested on the soft, clear beauty of 
the girl whom now he knew he loved, though, 
in truth, he was not at this moment thinking 
more of that beauty than of how he might con- 
trive that he and she should escape together 
out of this city, he was silent. Then he said: 

““ The Comtesse is free to go or stay as pleases 
her. They will not prevent her from doing 
either. Yet her domestics remain; they can- 
not go. If she is persistent in reaching Marl- 
borough or Athlone, she cannot travel accom- 
panied by that company. She is in the heart 
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of war, she will be surrounded by troops of all 
denominations. If she goes, she must go un- 
accompanied or almost unaccompanied.” 

‘““ She is very resolute. She will go. If only 
to throw herself at the feet of our great 
generalissimo and plead for succour for those 
in the South.”’ 

“Accompanied by one maid, or companion, 
or attendant, she would pass_ unnoticed ; 
while I, dressed in more sober clothes than 
these I wear, might pass as follower—as a 
humble servant from the South. Thus should 
I risk less chance of detection from any tone 
or trick of voice.”’ 

“Ah!” Sylvia exclaimed, again stirred to 


excitement as Bevill unfolded his ideas. ‘‘ But 
the attendant, the companion ? ” 
“Why, yes, the attendant,” he _ replied. 


“And would you disdain to play that part ? 
Could you bring yourself for a few days, one 
day or two at most, to sink yourself and your 
dignity AS 

‘“‘Ah, ah!” the girl exclaimed, springing to 
her feet and with her blood on fire—quick- 
silver—now at the scheme his suggestions 


‘unfolded before her, at the prospect of safety 


—for him, above all for him !—that they 
opened up. ‘‘My dignity! Ah, it shall be 
done! At once! Yet, no,” she went on; 
“not at once. It cannot yet be done; there 
are precautions to be taken.” 

‘‘ What precautions ?”’ 

“That you should have safe entry to my 
house ; also, be safe in it. And yet,” she 
added regretfully, ‘“‘ you will be so solitary 
and alone.” 

‘Tt will not matter, so long as I find the 
means for our escape; yet what other pre- 
cautions are needed ? ” 

‘Above all, that of your safety, since ‘tis 
you alone who stand in danger; yet, still, 
some other precautions too. The Comtesse’s 
following are all bestowed at the ‘ Kroon,’ 
there being no place for them here. They 
must be warned to hold their peace until the 
Comtesse returns, as she may do—alone. 
And, further, there is that firebrand, Francbois. 
He cannot have the dust thrown in his eyes 
in one day. He must not know that, as you 
are gone, so, too, are we; or that we are going 
too. For that would arouse his suspicions 
once more, and suspicion with him would lead 
to deadly action. Also I must see old Karl, 
and bid him leave open a door in the Weiss 
Haus and in the stable too, and—and provide 
sustenance for you. Our knight,” she added 
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softly, ‘““must not die for want of nourish- 
ment.” 

“You think of all—of all others but your- 
self,’? Bevill murmured. 

“Ah, no! I think only that he who risks 
his life for me should have that life cared for 
by me.” After which, since perhaps she did 
not desire that this portion of the subject 
should be pursued, she continued: ‘‘ When do 
you purpose putting your plan in action ? 
When will you commence seeking shelter in 
what will be but a dark, gloomy refuge ?”’ 

‘““At once—the sooner the better. If Karl 
can be warned by you to-day, then I will go 
to-night. If danger threatens from Francbois, 
it will not grow less by being given time to 
grow and thrive.” : 

At this Sylvia was herself silent for a mo- 
ment, as though wrapt in meditation. Then 
slowly she said : 

“It may be best—very well it may. Frarc- 
bois is away from home to-day; he sleeps 
sometimes at the Jesuit College ” 

“The Jesuit College ? Is he a Jesuit ?”’ 

‘““ He may be, so far as a layman can be one, 
if that is possible. But I donot know. At least, 
he is greatly their friend, and is, Madame de 
Valorme thinks or knows, used by them for 
their purposes. It is in this that she has some 
hold over him which may keep him silent. 
The French do not love them.”’ 

“And he is away from this portion of the 
city to-night ?” 


«6 Yes.”’ 
“So be it. To-night is the night of nights 
for me. If I can enter the Weiss Haus after 


dark, I will do so. I do but wait your word.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE Weiss Haus lay that night beneath 
| ' heavy black clouds that rolled up from 
the west in threatening masses, and, 
of a surety, foretold rain ere morning. 
Also there was the feeling in the air of coming 
rain, of some storm that was swiftly approach- 
ing, or rather was close at hand. The earth 
of the flower beds exuded a damp, moist 
odour, the perfume from the flowers themselves 
—many of them tropical plants brought from 
far-off Dutch possessions—was now a faint, 
sickly one which spoke of what was near, 
while the leaves of the trees. after hanging 
lifeless for some minutes, would then suddenly 
rustle with a quivering noise as a cool, wet 
wind swept through them. 
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But now, gradually, the clouds, edged with 
an opal shade which hinted that, from afar 
off, the late moon was rising behind them, 
banked themselves into thicker and thicker 
masses, while from them fell some few drops of 
rain—the heralds of a coming deluge. At this 
time, too, the darkness all round the square, 
white house became more profound, so that 
the mansion looked like some great, white 
stone gleaming in a setting of ebony. Under 
the trees which bordered a great drive that 
swept round the Weiss Haus the darkness 
was still more impenetrable, and was so dense 
and thick that here nothing could be _ per- 
ceptible against the deep obscunty unless it, 
too, was white or gleaming. 

Yet one thing there was that nevertheless 
glinted occasionally from out the gloom—a 
thing that only those accustomed to decipher- 
ing such signs would have recognised as the 
startled glare of an eye ; and that not the eye 
of a human being, but of an animal—an animal 
made more nervous than was natural to it by 
the presence of the approaching storm and 
also by the deep muttering of the thunder. 

‘‘She will neigh in a moment,”’ a man hold- 
ing the creature’s bridle said to himself, while 
drawing off his cloak as he did so, and whisper- 
ing soothingly to La Rose, since it was she. 
After which he placed the cloak over her head. 
“That must not be,” he continued. ‘‘ This 
house is deserted by evervone. A horse’s pre- 
sence here would tell any who might be about 
that something strange is happening.” 

Bevill led La Rose now towards where he 
knew the stables were placed—towards where, 
also, he knew a door would be open, since 
Sylvia had told him an hour or so ago that 
the old servitor had been warned of what was 
to be done ; and, in spite of the mare shivering 
all over in her nervousness at the approaching 
storm, he managed to induce her to enter them. 
Arrived there, his hands told him that the 
manger was full of fodder and the rack above 
well filled with hay, as was also the bucket 
with water; and then, having eased her of 
the saddle and bridle and replaced the latter 
by a halter, he pondered as to whether he 
should leave her or not. The key was in the 
stable door, he had discovered, so that he 
could secure the mare from harm—if harm 
should threaten—yet, should she neigh in 
terror at the storm, -her presence would be 
known, and, perhaps, his also. 

Suddenly he came to the determination to 
remain with her until the storm had passed. 


“Springing to her feet and with her blood on fire’—p. 559. 
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The night was cool now, it was true, yet the 
stable was warm, and it was well littered 
down. In his earlier campaigning days he 
had slept in worse places than such as this. 
To resolve his doubts, at this moment there 
came a vivid flash of lightning, a terrific crash 
of thunder broke over the spot, and a moment 
later he heard the rain falhng in a deluge, 
while La Rose whimpered and moaned and 
gave signs of neighing. 

Standing by her head, stroking her soft 
muzzle, whispering to her, he contrived, how- 
ever, to soothe the creature so that, at least, 
she did not neigh, while, staying by her tll at 
last the storm had rolled away, he contrived 
to reduce her to calmness—such calmness, 
indeed, that at last he felt her neck drooping 
over the manger and knew that she was feeding. 

“But still I will not leave her,’’ he reflected. 
““Who can tell but that another storm may 
follow swift upon the one now gone; also, if 
by any chance I have been tracked from the 
‘Gouden Leeuw,’ if it is known that I am 
here, what would an enemy’s first act be ? 
To prevent my further progress! To injure 
the one thing that can carry me to safcty, 
that can alone enable me to assist Sylvia 
and the Comtesse.” 

Whereupon, since the precautions that he, 
with every soldier, had long learnt to take as 
regards his charger were well remembered, he 
lay down now upon the straw in the next stall 
—so that he might be well out of the reach of 
La Rose’s heels should she become again 
excited—and prepared to pass the night there, 
knowing that his voice would be sufficient to 
soothe her. 

In spite, however, of the fact that the mare 
was now quite tranquil, except that once he 
heard her hoofs stamping in the straw and 
once observed that she was drinking from her 
bucket, he could not sleep, his thoughts being 
much occupied with two out of many things. 
The principal of which things was that, by the 
blessing of heaven, it might be granted to him 
to lead this girl in safety back to their own 
land; another the love that had sprung into 
his heart for her; while still there was a 
further thought, a thought that was truly a 
fear—the fear that, much as he had now come 
to love Sylvia, there might be no respondent 
love in her heart for him. 

“Gratitude, yes!’ he said to himself. 
“That is already there; also, it may be, a 
tender hope, a gentle dread for me and of my 
successful issue out of the conditions I have 
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surrounded myself with. But—love ? Ah! 
how shall I know ? Her calmness, her dignity 
will give no sign that will help me on my 
way to the knowledge I desire; while, when 
the time comes for me to speak, what will her 
answer be ? ‘Tis well that that time is not 
yet, not now, since were it so my fears of 
failure would so much unnerve me that I 
should also fail in all else I have to do.” 

One othcr thought arose, however, in his 
mind and set him wondering at a subtle change 
that had taken possession of him—a change 
caused by a great desire that now triumphed 
over what he could not but deem at this time 
a lesser one. ' 

He recognised that, strong as had been his 
hopes that his present undertaking should lead 
him back to the calling from which he had 
been wrongfully cast out, those hopes were now 
but secondary, even if as near as secondary, to 
a greater, a more supreme one—the hope that 
he would win the love of Sylvia Thorne, win 
her for his wife. 

And as he so thought it may be that he 
reproached himself. For he was a man, and, 
being one, knew that he should set his career, 
his honour in the world’s eyes, before a woman's 
love! 

As thus be became immersed in such re 
flections as thesc—refiections that, he doubted 
not, had driven away all hope of slumber for 
the present—an incident occurred that in- 
stantly dispelled those musings, that stirred 
him once more into a man of action. 

Upon the deep tranquillity of the mght— 
since now the storm had quite passed and, as 
he could see through the mica panes of the 
stable window, the late risen moon was shining 
clear in the heavens—he heard a door close 
violently within the Weiss Haus—close vio- 
lently while sending out into the silence a 
heavy, dull thud such as a noise made in a 
shut-up house sends forth. As that noise fe- 
verberated he heard La Rose’s halter shaken 
suddenly as by a start, and a tremulous whinny 
issue from her. 

Quieting her with a gentle word as he rose 
from the position in which he had been lying, 
and going towards her as he spoke, Bevill’s 
attention was still strained to the utmost for 
any further sounds. Yet, now, all was still, 
the night was undisturbed by any noise. Even 
from the warehouses some three hundred yards 
off, which were filled with French troops, there 
came nothing to tell of their presence. 

‘Can my ears have been deceived ?”’ Bevill 
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mused. ‘And if not deceived, how has that 
door closed thus ? Ere I brought the mare 
from under the trees I had made sure that the 
one at the back of the house was closed, though 
unlocked, and it was not that door which shut 
so violently, but one within. Why did it so ? 
The wind has died down long since ; no current 
of air through any open window—if there were 
any such, which is not to be supposed—could 
have closed it. What is best to do?” 

An instant later he had determined on his 
action. He would enter the house and dis- 
cover what had caused so strange an occurrence 
on a night that was so perfectly calm as this 
one was now. It might be, it was true, an 
occurrence for which he would be able to 
discover an absolutely plain explanation ; but 
if it were not so, then it were best he deter- 
mined the cause of it. 

He spoke a few words to La Rose even as 
he drew his sword, intending to carry it bare 
in his hand, and while hoping that Providence 
might see fit to prevent her becoming fnghtened 
and, by her fears, calling attention to her 
presence. Then he went forth from the stable 
door, locking it behind him and dropping the 
key into his pocket. 

As he did so, he heard the clock in the 
Abbey church strike three, as well as the 
sound of the other clocks striking one after 
the other, and, also, the chiming of the canllons 
on the calm night arr. 

‘* It is the time,’’ he said to himself, “ when 
those who break into the houses of others seek 
to do so. It may, in truth, be some such as 
they, or else an enemy, secking me. Well,” 
through his teeth, “it it be Francbois, he shall 
find me—only, when he does so, let him 
beware. If 'tis he, no botte shall save him this 
time ; and there is no Comtesse now to help 
him.” 

A moment later he stood outside the door 
at the back of the Weiss Haus—the door of 
which he had said to himself a moment since 
that ‘it was closed though unlocked.’”’ 

But now he discovered that it was no more 
closed than locked. Some hand had opened it 
to enter the house, since even the wind could 
not lift a latch—the hand of someone who had 
entered the house and forgotten to shut the 
door behind him. Unless it had been pur- 
posely left open, thereby to atford a means 
of easy exit! 

“And still it was not this door that shut 
with such a report,” Bevill reflected, ‘ but one 
above,’’ and slowly he made his way into the 
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interior of the house, while resolving to dis- 
cover and make sure of who the intruder was. 

Because all shutters had been close fastened 
ere Sylvia left her house, and, discharging her 
servitors for a time at least, gave afterwards 
the care of the place into the hands of old Karl, 
*the darkness was intense. 

Bevill did not know, therefore, where he was, 
though guessing by aid of his knowledge of 
the mansion that he was now in the domestic 
offices. Consequently he decided that, should 
he be enabled to progress further without 
interruption from closed doors—or from an 
enemy—he would ere long reach the hall. 
And then his way would be clear before him. 
He knew the manner in which the stairs 
mounted to the floor above. 

He went on now, running his hand along 
the wall of the room he was in while touching 
on various shelves the ordinary array of utensils 
used for preparing meals—dishes, jars, and so 
forth—and at last his fingers lighted on another 
door, a door that, hke the first, was open an 
inch or so. 

“Whoever ’tis,’”? Bevill thought now. ‘he 
leaves the road clear for his return, for his 
escape. Yet that shall not be, or not, at 
least, until I know who and what this lurking 
midnight intruder 1s.’’ Whereupon he drew the 
key of the door forth from the inner side of 
the lock and, taking it with him, made fast 
the door on the other side when he had felt 
for and found the key-hole ; after which he 
went on, after putting the key in his pocket. 

He discovered now that he was in a long, 
narrow passage, one having, as his touch told 
him, doors on either side of it, all of which 
were locked, and with no keys in the locks ; 
but as he still progressed, doing so gently on 
his tiptoes, he saw ahead of him a patch of 
gleaming light, and he understood what that 
light was. He knew that it was the moon- 
light on the marble-tiled hall, and that the 
moonlight had found its way in from the great 
window on the first floor, the window that 
served to light the hall by day, and by night, 
too, when there was a moon. 

‘IT shall be upstairs,’” Bevill said to himself, 
“ere many moments are passed. If you arc 
there, my enemy, we should meet.” 

His sword in hand, he hfted with the other 
the heavy brocade that curtained off the passage 
from the hall, and, observing carefully the 
portion of it that was outside the great splash 
made by the moonbeams, went on through 
the deepest shadow towards the lowest stair. 
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Then, keeping to the side of those stairs that 
was itself free of the rays, he mounted to the 
first floor. 

“Now,” he thought, “‘ we are near close 
quarters, if it be not the wind that has played 
at tricks with me. Above this floor is nought 
but the servitors’ quarters; short of beinge 
driven up by fear, Francbois will not attempt 
them.”’ 

At this moment Bevill saw that, suddenly, 
the great patch of moonlight below was 
fading, and also that the light was obscured 
on the side of the house that a moment 
before had been touched by it. Glancing 
up through the roof-window, he observed the 
rim of a dense black cloud passing beneath 
the moon. 

“The house will be in utter darkness again 
ere long,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Ah, well! if 
I cannot thereby find my enemy, at least he 
cannot see me. And I can return and wait 
for him at the door I have but now made fast, 
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if I find him not up here. There, he will not 


foil me.”’ 

As thus Bevill mused a step fell on his ear 
—a soft footfall, almost a shuffling, halting 
one—a step that, in its creeping oncoming, 
caused even creepiness to one so brave as he— 
a footfall that seemed ghostly in its lagging 
progress towards where he stood. Yet, as the 
sound of it approached nearer and nearer, he 
knew that, for the present, it was not to his 
interest to obstruct whoever it might be that 
drew near, but rather to watch, to follow, and 
at last bring to bay this nocturnal intruder. 

The night itself aided him even as he drew 
back against the wall, for now the darkness 
was profound and, also, the rain beat down 
pitilessly on the great window; while the wind, 
risen once more, was again howling round the 
Weiss Haus. But ever still he heard—or did 
he feel >—that footfall drawing stealthily nearer 
and nearer to him. 

At last Bevill heard something also—some- 
thing he could not understand, some- 
thing the meaning of which he could 
in no wise comprehend. 

He heard a sliding noise upon the 
wall in a line with the spot where 
his face reached, and he fancied that 
it was varied now and again by 
something else which sounded like 
the light touch of fingers tapping on 
that wall. 

‘““Whoe’er it is,’”’ he said to him- 
self, suddenly recognising what that 
scraping sound, interrupted by an oc- 
casional touch on the wall, was, “he 
feels his way carefully. Let me be 
ready to greet him—ah!”’ he ejacu- 
lated, lunging out straight before 
him with his sword, though piercing 
nothing. “Ah!” 

Fingers had passed across his face; 
an instant later something long and 
hairy had swept across his left hand, 
even as he lunged with his nght: 
still a moment later the sound of a 
figure springing down the wide stair- 
case fell on his ears ; and, ere another 
moment had elapsed, he was springing 
after it. 

But, even as he did so, he muttered 
to himself: 

‘‘This is not Francbois! 
no beard. Who, then, is it ? 
Sparmann perchance!’ 

[END OF CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH] 
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‘*My God, is any Hour so Sweet ?”’ 


A SACRED SONG. 
Words by CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. Mustc by MvyLes B. FOSTER. 
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THE TEMPTATION 


OF PETER AND HEPHZIBAH. 


A Complete Story by Elsie M. Eames. 


sama) lS a deal o’ money,” said 
; Peter, with a mournful shake 
of the head, and a sigh which 
seemed to come right up 
from the depth of his great 
carpet slippers. 

“Aye, that it is,” agreed 
Hephzibah, glancing lovingly 
at the little pile of coins on 
the table. ‘‘ A terrible lot 
o’ money, Peter; but I 
s'pose ’twill ha’ to go ?”’ 

‘‘T s’pose so,’’ echoed the old man with 
another sigh. 

There was a long silence in the lattice- 
windowed kitchen, for both Peter and Hephzibah 
were too occupied with their own thoughts to 
engage in further conversation. He, in his 
shabby armchair by the fireside, sat gazing 
dreamily into the flames, whilst she, darning 
socks at the table, never so much as lifted her 
eyes from her work. 

But presently the old grandfather clock in 
the corner solemnly struck the hour of eight, 
and Hephzibah rose from her rocking-chair to 
prepare their frugal supper. She was moving 
slowly about the room, giving sundry tidying 
touches here and there, when her husband 
spoke. 

‘‘ Hephzibah, what do ’e think about that 
money ?”’ 

‘‘What do I think about that money ?”’ 
repeated the old woman, pausing halfway in 
her journey to the door. ‘‘ Why, it do seem 
a terrible lot, but——”’ 

‘“‘ Aye,” he interrupted, heaving another of 
those tremendous sighs; ‘“‘if only now we 
didn’t want it so oursel’! Not that I grudge 
it to the chapel, o’ course,” he added hastily. 

The old woman hesitated, and then stepped 
back to the table. 

‘‘Peter,’’ said she, ‘‘come and let’s settle 
the money. ‘Twill get lost if it be left about 
much longer.”’ 

Peter slowly rose and drew up his chair to the 
table with hands that shook nervously. His 
ruddy face was quite pale with excitement. 
Hephzibah, standing opposite, controlled her 
feelings better ; but there was a faint flush on 
her cheeks as she pushed the little pile of 
money towards her husband, saying shortly : 

“Better count it again, to be sure nothing 
ain't lost.”’ 

Peter fumbled in the depth of his pockets 
till his trembling fingers managed to produce 
an antique pair of spectacles ; with some diff- 
culty they were adjusted, and then, for the 
third time that day, the old man proceeded to 
count the money. It was a somewhat lengthy 
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business. First he spread out a huge red 
pocket handkerchief on the table, then picked 
up the coins one by one with almost reverential 
care, and finally deposited them on it, reckoning 
each aloud in slow, quavering tones. 

‘“There! it be six shillin’ exact!” he an- 
nounced in triumph, as the last penny was laid 
in its place with due solemnity. “ Ain’t that 
a heap o’ money, Hephzibah ? ”’ 

Hephzibah made noreply. She seemed lost in 
a reverie. ‘‘ Don’t ’e think it fine to ha’ all 
that money saved up?” he persisted. ‘‘I 
wish we could gi’ it away an’ keep it too!” he 
added, with a curious blending of shadow and 
sun on his rugged face. 

Then Hephzibah came out of her dream with 
a start, and made a visible effort to speak. 

‘‘ Peter,”” she began, almost in a whisper, 
‘““money be terrible short just now, an’ it 
don’t seem right to gi’ all that six shillin’ to the 
chapel when we want it so bad.” 

Peter’s mouth flew open in undisguised 
amazement. 

‘““ Why, Hephzibah,” he gasped, ‘‘ we’ve bin 
savin’ and savin’ long enough to get it. Every- 
body be goin’ to gi’ something to the chapel, an’ 
we've promised.” 

“But we didn’t promise to gi’ six shillin’,” 
replied the old woman shrewdly; ‘‘ an’ we can 
hand over part on’t without their bein’ none 
the wiser. They don’t know how much were in 
the box, an’ it don’t matter to ’em either! We 
can gi’ what we like.”’ 

Peter sat staring helplessly at the little heap 
of money on the red handkerchief, the empty 
box beside it, and finally at Hephzibah’s flushed 
face. Somehow she did not feel quite com- 
fortable under that gaze. 

‘““ What be starin’ at me like that for ?’’ she 
demanded, her voice taking a shrill note of 
anger. 

Peter hastily turned his attention to the 
money. There was a painful silence, broken 
only by the heavy tick of the grandfather clock. 
At last the old man looked up. 

“It ain’t no use, Hephzibah, I can’t do it! 
Seems to me as tho’ the money weren’t ours at 
all now to touch!” 

‘And pray whose is it, I’d like to know ?” 
cried Hephzibah, her temper rising. ‘‘ Why, man, 
you re a reg’lar noodle to talk such nonsense ! 
Not ours, indeed, an’ we gave every farthin’ 
on't! Why, you were only sayin’ just now 
that we couldn’t really afford to gi’ so much. 
Why not keep back a wee bit then ? ’”’ 

‘‘I never thought o’ that,” quavered Peter 
excitedly ; “‘ I was only wishing we had a bit of 
extra money this week, but I’m sure I wasn’t 
a-grudging it to the chapel.”’ 
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‘P’raps not,’”’ answered Hephzibah; “ but 
you seemed half-sorry to let it go. Nobody 
can Say we've never done our duty by the 
_chapel ever since ‘twas built, an’ for just this 
once 

“But we meant the money for the chapel,” 
put in Peter eagerly, ‘‘ an’ it don't seem quite 
fair to take back what’s bin given to God.” 

‘Hephzibah made no reply whatever to this 
last speech. The flush had died out of her 
face, leaving it white and set, and her hips were 
tightly pressed together as though to intimate 
that nothing further was to be said on the 
subject. She waited, whilst Peter clumsily 
tidd up the moncy in the handkerchief, and 
put the little bundle up on the high mantelpiece 
to-be out of harm’s reach. Then she turned to 
set on the table the homely fare which was 
their usual supper. 

Conversation flagged that night in spite of 
both the old people’s efforts to break the 
oppressive silence. Peter seemed wholly ab- 
sorbed in the business of eating bread and 
cheese, and when he did manage to get out a 
remark between mouthfuls, he met with evn 
a shorter reply from Hephzibah. She could 
hardly make a pretence of eating, for the food 
seemed unusually dry, and would not be 
swallowed. But perhaps the fault lay not so 
much with the loaf as with the suppressed, 
nervous excitement which had stolen away 
her appetite. 

Peter and Hephzibah were a worthy old couple 
who lived mainly on their scanty savings, 
though Peter increased his means by doing a few 
odd jobs for his former master. He was too 
bent with age and rheumatism to put in any 
substantial amount of work, and Hephzibah’s 
little stock of energy was spent in keeping house 
and trying to make a penny go the length of 
two. They were quite contented with their 
humble lot, and desired no better home than 
the tiny cottage which had sheltered them so 
tenderly for half a century. There were two 
buildings in the world which these simple- 
minded old people thought perfect—one was 
their cottage, and the other the grey stone 
chapel on the hill, where with a little company 
of ‘‘ the people called Methodists,” they met 
for worship. Regularly twice every Sunday, in 
- fair weather or foul, Peter and his wife toiled up 
the steep hill to join their praises with the rest 
of the congregation, and in spite of their 
age they were ever foremost in the ranks of 
active workers. Indeed, they would have been 
highly offended had the minister suggested 
that they might like to resign their duties to 
some younger members of the community. 

The chapel had recently undergone repair, 
and some greatly necded improvements bcen 
carried into effect. The congregation was 
neither large nor rich, but all the members had 
willingly agreed to share the burden. So in 
order to meet the debt, a fund was opened 
and the collecting boxes went round in good 
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old Methodist fashion. Of course, Peter and 
Hephzibah had their box, and proudly dropped 
in all the pence they could spare from their 
small means, content for the good of the cause 
to practise some real self-denial. 

There was to be a special service for the re- 
opening of the chapel, when the funds collected 
would be handed 1n to the minister. Both Peter 
and Hephzibah had been looking forward to the 
great ceremony with the keenest excitement, 
and already pictured themselves walking up 
the aisle to present their offering. And now, on 
the very eve of the red-letter day, after montls 
of toil and cheerfu! self-sacrifice, temptation had 
suddenly assailed them. Human nature }b 
weak at its best, and Peter and Hephzibah were 
not exempt from its failings. 

The fact was, Hephzibah had a distinct ob- 
jection to appearing at the ceremony in the 
shabby garb which had already secn so many 
services, and looked now all the worse for being 
made so soon. Certainly, she did not expect 
to provide herself with a new costume com- 
plete, but with a few shillings to spare it would 
be easy to improve her own appearance and 
Peter's. 

The minutes flew by, but Peter and Hephzibah 
still sat at the supper table, avoiding each 
other’s eyes and talking at random. Neither 
of them would broach the question burning on 
their lips, for each felt secretly ashamed to put 
it into words. 

Presently, however, when Hephzibah began 
to clear the table, Peter made a bold venture. 
whilst pretending to be busy with his pipe. 

‘s’T would be a pity to touch that six shillin’. 
Hephaibah.” . 

‘‘ P’raps so,’ was the unexpected reply. 

Peter looked surprised ; he even felt slightly 
aggrieved now that Hephzibah had been won 
over to his opinion. 

“You don’t mind goin’ in yer old bonnet. 
then, I s’pose ?’’ he continued, in a tone which 
was certain to BEgravate his quick-tempered 
wife. 

Hephzibah clattered the plates so fiercely thi 
Peter fairly jumped in his chair. 

‘‘I guess it won’t look so rusty alongside 
your old hat, for that’s as green as the hills. 
she answered sharply. 

Peter flushed at the insult, for there was still 
a spark of pride smouldenng in his breast. 

‘“You needn’t get cross just ’cause I ask a 
question,’’ he quavered indignantly. “If we 
really want the money, well, p’raps you might 
just take out a shillin’ 

‘‘T do believe you want to keep the money 
yersel’!’’ was the old woman's retort. 

Peter looked confused, and his wife was not 
slow to note the signs of agitation. 

‘Do you ?’”’ she demanded shnilly. 

The old man’s face was the colour of a poppy. 
“Well, Hephzibah,” he began cautiously, “I 
S ‘pose we didn’t ought, but Pp’ raps we might—" 

‘Well, I declare! You're a regular turm- 
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coat !’’ interrupted Hephzibah. ‘‘ That’s just 
like a man though, never to think the same 
thing two hours together! And do put that 
poker down,’’ she added sharply, as Peter 
tried to hide his embarrassment by attending 
to the fire. 

‘I must fetch some more coals,’’ he was 
beginning, but Hephzibah cut him short. 

‘No, you mustn’t. There’s only a handful 
left in the cellar, and that’s wanted for to- 
morrow. I’m sure I don’t know wher we're 

to get any more!’ 

Peter did not know either, and a shadow 
crossed his face. The old people would never 
buy anything for which they could not pay at 
the same time. They would have soon thought 
of breaking the whole list of commandments as 
of departing from this lhfelong rule. Peter 
sighed heavily. Of all comforts he liked a nice 
fire best, and the thought of sitting by a cold 
and cheerless hearth chilled him in anticipation. 
He began to ponder deeply whether it was 
really necessary to deprive himself even of 
warmth for the sake of the chapel. Another 
sigh escaped his lips, and Hephzibah glanced 
towards him. 

‘‘ What be sighin’ for ? ”’ she inquired. 

‘TI was thinking,” he said dismally, ‘' that 
if the master don’t pay me to-morrow for that 
bit o’ work I did last week we shan’t be able 
to get no more Coals.”’ 

‘* He ain’t always re’lar wi’ the wages, an’ 
I’m sure we'd never ask him nor anybody else 
for money !”’ said Hephzibah proudly. ‘ Let’s 
keep our business to oursel’ ! 

Peter nodded without answermng. Perhaps 
he found it hard to support his wife’s policy. 
‘* She was so ternble proud,” he reflected. 

So the old people went to their night’s rest, 
‘weary and heavy laden,’ and the moon ht 
up their quiet room with a flood of silver 
light. 

Hephzibah soon fell asleep, for she was tired 
with a long day's work, but her slumber was 
disturbed by strange dreams. She thought she 
had started to chapel with the money, and on 
the road met several neighbours, all of whom 
were resplendent in new shawls and bonnets. 
They looked pityingly at her shabby figure, 
and began to ask whether she hadn’t anything 
else to wear. Burning with indignation, she 
turned and rushed back to the house, vowing 
never to wear those hateful clothes again. 
Other people had not denied themselves, why 

she ? 

Hephzibah awoke with a shiver. ‘ Was it only 
a dream, or had it really happened ? ”’ she asked 
herself, tossing uneasily from side to side. Then 
remembering the trouble of the previous even- 
ing, she made a sudden silent resolve : 

‘* I will have a bit o’ ribbon for my bonnet !”’ 

Meanwhile Peter lay wide awake, unable to 
compose his thoughts for sleep. Once or twice 
he grew so restless that he longed to wake 
Hephzibah and tell her that he believed it would 
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.be best to send all the money. So will con- 


science have her revenge ! 

Morning came at length, and two people at 
least were glad to catch a glimpse of its fair 
dawn. Hephzibah said nothing at all about her 
dream, and Peter strove to look as though he 
had enjoyed a good night’s rest. 

At breakfast no allusion was made to the 
forthcoming ceremony, though it was scarcely 
out of their thoughts a single moment. Peter 
was fidgety and ill at ease, and seemed glad to 
escape into the garden directly the meal was 
over, whilst Hephzibah could not keep her eyes 
from the little bundle on the shelf, the cause 
of so much anguish of mind. ’ 

As soon as she had done her morning’s work, 
the old woman stole upstairs to the bedroom 
and put on the faded cloak which was as well 
known in the village as Hephzibah herself. 
Then she hurried down again, tying the strings 
of her bonnet as she went, and entered the 
kitchen with stealthy steps. Peter was still 
busy in the garden, and his wife, after giving 
one rapid, frightened glance towards the low 
lattice-window, crossed over to the mantelpiece 
and took down the bundle of money. Her 
hands shook so violently that she nearly dropped 
it on the floor, and her cheeks went red and. 
white by turns as she hastily counted out 
two shillings and stowed them away in her, 
purse. It was not the work of a moment to, 
replace the bundle on the shelf, and then 
Hephzibah turned and crept out of the room 
with the air of a thief. 

Passing Peter in the garden with merely a 
word, the old woman let herself out .at- the. 
green painted gate and hastened down the. 
road. 

‘I s’pose she be goin’ to buy a bit o’ dinner,” 
murmured Peter to himself, as he stood, spade’ 
in hand, watching the figure out of sight. Then 
suddenly a thought seemed to strike him, and. 
his whole face underwent a change. It seemed 
as though joy and shame were struggling to-, 
gether for the mastery. . 

There was a moment’s hesitation, during 
which Peter glanced nervously up and down 
the road, then with a very red face he slipped 
into the cottage. The sound of his own foot- 
steps made him start guiltily as he stole into 
the kitchen, and reached down the bundle. Too 
flurried to notice that it had already been 
touched, he hastily clutched a few of the 
remaining shillings, and transferred them to 
his pocket ; then shpped out of the house. He 
breathed more freely to find himself in the open 
air again, and walked off down the road, fail- 
ing miserably in his attempt to look quite at 
case. 

Meanwhile Hephzibah stood with a wildly 
beating heart before the small, gaily dressed 
window of the one drapery shop of which the 
village boasted. Ah! what an array of nbbons, 
flowers, and other charms met the adminng 
gaze of the poor little woman who still loved 
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pretty things! No wonder, then, that she 
turned to the shopdoor, dipping a trembling 
hand in her pocket for the precious money. 

But in turning she suddenly caught sight of 
another figure on the opposite side of the 
street, and she gave such a start that the 
purse went tumbling out of her hand and fell 
with a little crash at her feet. 

“ Peter!’ she gasped. 

Yes, it was he, slinking shamefacedly up to 
the coal merchant’s door, and as he, in his 
turn, became aware of her presence the con- 
fusion was pitiable to behold. He stood as 
though rooted to the spot, one hand gripping 
the coins in his pocket, his widely staring eyes 
taking in the scene before him, whilst she, with 
a face of deathly hue, stooped to pick up the 
fallen purse. Each saw and comprehended the 
other’s confusion—it was too apparent to be 
misunderstood, and the shame of their position 
sank deeply into both hearts. 

Then without a word passing between them, 
the old people came together, and with one 
accord turned their steps homeward. Neither 
had the voice to offer an explanation—if, indeed, 
any were needed. Before they had gone many 
yards the well-known figure of the minister 
came striding up the street. 

‘‘Good morning, my friends. Be sure you 
come to the meeting to-night !’’ he called out 
cheerily, as he passed them, with rather a 
mysterious little smile. 

That smile struck coldly on the old people’s 
hearts. Was it possible, they thought, that 
the minister had guessed their intention of 
robbing the box—for robbing they now knew 
it to be. Oh, how degraded, how miserable 
they felt! But ah! in the midst of all their 
sorrow there was a throb of gladness that they 
had been saved even on the brink of sin. 

Home reached, Peter and Hephzibah each 
contrived to slip back the money into the 
packet without the other’s knowledge, and that 
done, the burden rolled away from their hearts. 

* * * % * * 


The Methodist chapel on the hill was brilli- 
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antly lighted and decked with flowers for the 
special service. Among the crowded congrega- 
tion sat Peter and Hephzibah, shabbily dressed 
as ever, but with a wonderful light on their 
homely faces. True, Peter’s heart was a trifle 
heavy at times, for he could not forget the 
fact that his httle stock of coal was all gone, 
and there seemed a poor chance of buying any 
more at present. He had just heard that his 
employer had left the village for a few days, 
and that meant he would have to wait until his 
return for the expected help. 

Hymns had now been sung, prayers offered, 
speeches made, and donations presented (when 
Peter and Hephzibah's dream of walking up the 
aisle together came true), and now, at the 
Close of the service, just before the parting 
hymn, the minister rose to say a few final 
words. A little smile of expectancy went 
round the chapel, and not a few meaning 
glances were directed towards Peter and 
Hephzibah, who wondered greatly, not under- 
standing the reason. But they were soon to 
know. 

“‘ My friends,” said the minister, ‘‘ before we 
part it is my pleasant duty to make an inter- 
esting announcement, which is only news, | 
believe, to a very small portion of this congrega- 
tion. We, as a church, have been deeply 
impressed by the whole-hearted and _ lifelong 
service rendered so nobly by our brother and 
sister, Peter and Hephzibah Melrose, and now, 
on behalf of the congregation, -I have the 
pleasure of asking their acceptance of a slight 
token of our affectionate regard and apprecia- 
tion.”’ 

There was a moment’s hush, then a perfect 
storm of applause. Peter sat like a man 
dazed, and Hephzibah’s heart felt bursting. 
Then a friendly voice urged them forward, 
and they went falteringly hand in hand up the 
aisle, to receive from the minister a purse con- 
taining five golden sovereigns. 

And then, before parting, the whole congrega- 
tion rose to sing: ‘‘ Praise God from Whom all 
blessings flow !”’ 
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LIFE«-SAVING DOGS. 
By Hugh B. Philpott. 


OOGS OF THE PARIS RIVER BRIGADE. 


VERY visitor to the de- 
lightful little village of 
Beddgelert in North Wales 
makes a point of seeing 
the tomb—or perhaps we 
should say the alleged 
tomb—of Gelert, the faith- 
ful hound from which the 

place is said to derive its name. Poor 

Gelert’s story, having been enshrined in a 

pathetic ballad by William Robert Spencer, 

is probably the best known record of canine 
devotion to be found in our literature. It tells 
how the Welsh chieftain Llewelyn, returning 
from the chase one day, found his child’s cot 
overturned and his dog Gelert by the side of 
it covered with blood. Jumping to the con- 

Clusion that the hound had attacked the child, 

he at once drew his sword and killed it. But 

on looking further, he found the child alive 
and uninjured. : 


* Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 
But the same couch beneath 
Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death. 


“Ah! what was then Llewelyn’s pain! 
For now the truth was clear: 
His gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewelyn’'s heir,” 

Of course, the “‘ higher critics,’’ who will never 
let us enjoy a good story in peace, tell us that 
the whole thing is a myth, which has its counter- 
part in the folklore of many nations, the child’s 
assailant being sometimes a wolf, sometimes a 


boar, and sometimes a snake. But we may at 
least claim that the story, even though it rest 
on the flimsiest historical foundation, is poetic- 
ally true. The canine fidelity and courage it 
celebrates are not imaginary qualities. Gelert 
is a true type of the faithful dog, and there 
are many authentic records of later times 
showing that dogs are capable not only of 
being the faithful friends and companions of 
man, but on occasion of rescuing him from 
deadly peril. 

If we had to choose from among the various 
breeds of dogs that which has the finest record 
for lfe-saving, we should probably have to 
award the palm to the Newfoundland. His 
great strength and courage, combined with 
sagacity and devotion, and his remarkable 
powers as a swimmer, make him peculiarly 
qualified to render aid in cases of danger from 
drowning. Two examples may be given in 
which these qualities have been exerted to the 
actual saving of human life. 

A German gentleman walking one evening 
in the Dyke country in Holland slipped from a 
high bank, which formed one side of a dyke, 
into the water. Being unable to swim, he soon 
lost consciousness. Fortunately, he was accom- 
panied by a fine Newfoundland dog, which, 
seeming to realise its master’s peril, plunged 
into the water and pushed or dragged the 
apparently lifeless body rmght across the dyke 
to a creek on the opposite sde where it was 
possible to land. A labourer returning from 
his work saw from a distance the dog in the 
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water supporting a burden, the nature of 
which he could not at first distinguish. When 
the animal reached the shore, it was seen that 
its burden was the body of a man whose hands 
and face it was now industriously licking. The 
man hastened to the spot, and having obtained 
assistance, conveyed the hapless traveller to a 
neighbouring house, where artificial respiration 
was successfully resorted to. The dog had 
swum nearly a quarter of a mile before finding 
an accessible landing place. 

Another well-authenticated story tells how 
the courage and sagacity of a Newfoundland dog 
was the means of saving a whole ship’s crew— 
eight in number. The vessel was wrecked on 
the beach at Lydd, Kent ; but the sea was so 
rough that no boat could put off to its assistance. 
At length a gentleman attracted the attention 
of his Newfoundland dog to the vessel, and 
put a short stick in its mouth. The animal 
seemed to understand what was wanted, and, 
plunging into the boiling sea, fought its way 
towards the vessel. Although it failed to 
reach the distressed ship, it came near enough 
to enable the crew to throw it a rope with a 
piece of wood attached. Dropping its own 
burden and seizing the new: one, the noble 
animal struggled back to the shore and laid 
the wood at its master’s feet. A line of com- 
munication between the ship and the shore was 
thus formed, and every man on board was saved. 

A somewhat similar rescue, of which a 
retriever was the hero, took place only a few 
months ago near Fraserburgh. In a heavy 
gale on October 6th, 1904, the German ketch 
Maria went ashore, and was in danger of 
breaking up. The crew saw that it was hope- 
less to Jump overboard, on account of the 
rocks and heavy surf; so they tied a rope 
to a stick and threw it into the sea, hoping 
that it would drift ashore. At this moment 
it occurred to someone in the little crowd of 
anxious watchers on the beach that the fine 
retriever “ Don,” which happened to be pre- 
sent, might be induced to bring the stick 
ashore. The dog’s attention was directed to 
the stick by stones being thrown towards it, 
and he was urged to “fetch it.’”” Immediately 
he plunged into the sea and struck out. Several 
times he was driven back by the heavy sea, 
but at last he succeeded in reaching the stick 
and bringing it ashore. The distance the dog 
had to swim was about 120 yards, and, con- 
sidering the state of the sea, the performance 
was one which very few human swimmers could 
have accomplished. 
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The excitement and tension of the on-lookers 
were visibly relieved when the brave dog 
reached the shore with the stick in his mouth. 
For the lives of the crew were now assured. 
With the help of the connection which had been 
established they were all—five in number— 
brought safely to land. ‘“‘ Don”’ is six year 
old, and stands about 29 inches high. His 
owner is Mr. A M. Shirran, of Rosehearty, 
N.B., through whose courtesy we are enabled 
to give these particulars and the photograph 
on page 578. 

Within the last few years the fine qualiti« 
of the Newfoundland dog have been utilised 
by the police of Paris in a very remarkable 
way. They have organised a regular brigade 
of diving dogs (chiens plongeurs), whose duties 
are to assist the police in tracking and arresting 
riverside thieves, and in rescuing would-be 
suicides and persons who have fallen into the 
river. In order that they may perform this 
latter duty effectively, should occasion require. 
the dogs are most carefully trained. Various 
objects, including sometimes a dummny the 
weight and size of a man, are thrown into the 
river, and the dogs are urged—always with thc 
same words of command—to fetch them out. 
To teach a dog to dive after a drowning person. 
one of the men swims beside it holding a piece 
of meat well beneath the surface of the water. 
To get the toothsome morsel the animal would 
have to dive and kecp its eyes open under 
watcr. 

Of course it is not every day that people fall 
into the Seine and have to be assisted out bv 
dogs or men, and the unhappy creatures whe 
aim at self-destruction generally choose a time 
and place where they are least likely to be 
frustrated. One occasion has, however, been 
recorded in which the careful training of the 
dogs has been rewarded by the saving of 2 
human life. It was at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of June sth, 1902, that a black and 
white Newfoundland named Diane plunged inte 
the river without any word of command from 
its master, and seized a man who had ju! 
thrown himself into the water. The doz. 
which at the time of the rescue was only twenty 
months old, held the would-be suicide by his 
coat until a policeman reached the spot, and 
the man was saved. 

The records of the Agents Plongeurs also tell 
of many occasions on which the dogs have 0: 
their own accord jumped into the river and 
brought out hats and other objects that had 
fallen in, and of one on which Paris, a black 
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Newfoundland two years of age, attempted to 
bring ashore the body of a suicide, though he 
only succeeded in reaching the shore with the 
coat and hat ; the body disappeared. 

Of all the organised efforts which have been 

made to utilise for the saving of human life 
the courage and sagacity of dogs, the oldest and 
most successful, as well as the best known, 1s 
undoubtedly that of the monks of St. Bernard. 
For nearly a thousand years the hospice at the 
top of the Simplon Pass, 3,000 feet above the 
sea level, has been the resting-place and refuge 
of all sorts and conditions of travellers, and it 
has owed very much of its serviceableness, as 
well as of its fame, to the successive generations 
of magnificent dogs which assist the monks in 
their humane work. Stories of the St. Bernard 
dogs and their doings have long been among the 
most familiar of travellers’ tales, and no doubt 
many of them have lost nothing of their original 
wonder with repeated telling. There is, for 
instance, the story of Barry, a splendid animal 
who “ flourished ’’ in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Barry is said to have 
saved no fewer than forty lives (one chronicler 
puts the number even higher), and then to have 
perished in an attempt to save yet another. 
A belated traveller (so the story goes), con- 
fused by the darkness and his own state of 
mental distress, mistook the noble animal 
which came to bring him succour for a wild 
beast, and struck it with a loaded stick, inflicting 
such a severe wound that it died soon after 
reaching the monastery. 

A less romantic but more authentic account 
is to the effect that, when he became too old 
for effective service on the mountains, Barry 
was sent to Berne, where he died peacefully, 
full of years and of honour, in 1815. His skin 
was stuffed and placed in the Berne Museum, 
and a fine monument was erected to his memory 
in the dog cemetery at Paris. The monument 
is the work of an eminent French sculptor, and 
depicts the brave dog returning to the monas- 
tery, bearing on his back a child whom he has 
discovered half-buried in the snow. The in- 
scription on the monument perpetuates the 
widely received but inaccurate version of 
the animal's end. 

The popular idea of the St. Bernard dogs and 
their work, as gained from old books of travel, 
is that they wander about on the mountains 
alone or in couples searching for lost travellers 
and bearing cordials and wraps with which to 
relieve them ; that they scrape away the snow 
from those who are almost buried, restore them 
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to consciousness by licking the hands and faces 
and warming them with their bodies, and 
summon the monks to their relief by loud 
barking. Such a picture, however true it 
may have been of the work of the dogs in the 
past, hardly corresponds with the realities of 
the present day. The dogs never go out alone, 
but always in the company of the monks or 
domestics of the hospice. Nor do either they 
or their masters wander about promiscuously 
in search of possible lost travellers. The monks 
at the hospice are informed by telephone from 
the last inn on the way up the pass on each 
side when a party of travellers are on their 
way, and if they do not arrive within reasonable 
time a relief party from the hospice, accom- 
panied by dogs, go out to seek them. 

It folows that it is hardly possible under 
modern conditions for any one of the dogs to 
achieve such a record as that of the famous 
Barry. Nevertheless, the dogs are still in- 
valuable as aids in the work of rescue. They 
have a marvellous instinct which enables them 
to detect danger from avalanches or floods 
better than the’ most experienced of human 
mountaineers, and their sense of smell is so 
acute that they can follow the beaten track in 
the dark or when it is entirely covered with 
snow, never failing to lead their masters and 
any travellers they may have found safely 
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back to the hospice. The nine dogs at present 
at the hospice are no doubt very different in 


character from those which accompanied the 
noble-hearted monk, Bernard de Menthon, into 


the original hospice which he established in the 
tenth century. The St. Bernard dog, as we 
know it to-day, is a breed that has been de- 
veloped on the mountains by the careful crossing 
of various types, and is adapted as no other 
dog could possibly be for its unique and 
beneficent work. 

Within recent years dogs have been trained 
by several Continental armies to assist the 
ambulance staff on the battlefield, and so help 
to mitigate the horrors of war. In Germany 
especially, the training of the dogs is very 


some of the wounded who are lying helpless 
and perhaps unconscious in ditches or behind 
rocks or hedges, and many a poor fellow has 
endured ternble sufferings, and perhaps finally 
succumbed to his wounds, for want of the 
attention which would have _ been given had 
his whereabouts been discovered. The keen 
scent of a well-trained dog is seldom at fault, as 
has been abundantly proved in the German 
army manoeuvres. On one occasion after a 
sham fight 200 men were left on the field to 
represent the wounded. The stretcher bearers 
overlooked eighteen of them, but in twenty 
minutes the dogs had discovered them all. 
The ambulance dog carries round his neck 
a flask containing brandy or soup, and alsoa 
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thorough, and has yielded very fine results. 
The work is undertaken by a voluntary society 
which has over 1,000 members, among whom 
are some of the most distinguished officers in 
the army. The dogs are trained to find out and 
succour the wounded who are left on the field 
after a battle. The red cross men, however 
careful they may be, may very easily overlook 


roll of bandages. The wounded soldier having 
made what use he can of the relief thus afforded 
gives the dog his cap or belt, and the sagacious 
animal at once races off with it to the ambulance 
attendants. whom he conducts to the wound 
man. 

The only occasion on which up to the present 
the ambulance dogs have actually bee? 
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in warfare was during the expedition of the 
allied troops to China for the suppression of the 
Boxer rising. A large staff of dogs was taken 
out by the German army, and the Italians also 
had a few dogs. They were not all for ambu- 
lance purposes, some being used to carry 
despatches, others to convey ammunition to 
the fighting line ; but with such uses of dogs 
we are not here concerned. The ambulance 
dogs on several occasions proved of real service 
in taking first aid to the wounded, though the 
campaign did not afford many opportunities 
for the display of their skill. 

Our own army has not yet made use of the 
life-saving faculties of the dog; but in several 
Continental armies the red-cross dogs are quite 
an established branch of the service, and 
there can be no doubt that when the next 
European war breaks out—and we must ail 
pray that the day may be far distant—the 
ambulance dogs will be an important factor 
in lessening suffering and saving life. Collies 
are the dogs usually employed in this bene- 
ficent service. 

But apart from the organised use of specially 
trained animals, dogs have again and again 
Proved themselves capable of saving human 
lives in circumstances for which no previous 
training could possibly have prepared them. 
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At a time of sudden danger the dog sometimes 
displays a marvellous quality, which in human 
beings we should call presence of mind, lead- 
ing him to do the right thing at the nght mo- 
ment. An example of this occurred at Bristol 
a few years ago. A nursemaid was wheeling a 
perambulator with a baby in it down Spring 
Hill, one of the steepest hills in the neighbour- 
hood, when she was seized with a fit and loosened 
her hold. In an instant the little carriage with 
its frail occupant was dashing down the hill, 
heading straight for a flight of steps, and 
apparently for certain destruction. But just 
before it reached the steps a retriever dog 
rushed forward and seized the leather apron 
of the perambulator, thus arresting its flight and 
saving the child from serious injury, if not 
from death. 

A water spaniel named Bagsman is the hero 
of the following story, which Mr. Youatt, a 
well-known writer on dogs, declares to be 
absolutely true. A fishing boat with a crew 
of three men and a boy was cast on a dangerous 
reef of rocks. The men swam to land, but were 
so bruised and knocked about against the rocks 
that they were unable to render any assistance 
to the boy, who remained on the wreck. Urged 
by his master, who was a spectator of the scene, 
Bagsman dashed into the water and after 
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several vain attempts, succeeded in mounting 
the wreck. He then seized hold of the boy’s 
clothes and dragged him into the water. The 
boy, who was only about ten years of age, 
screamed in terror, but the dog never lost his 
hold, and succeeded after a severe struggle in 
bringing him safely to the shore. 

The end of poor Bagsman was a sad one. A 
man in a drunken frolic had pushed off from 
the shore in a boat with a girl init. The tide 
running out strongly carried the boat quickly 
away from the shore, and the man became 
frightened and jumped overboard. Bagsman, 
who was near the spot, rushed into the water 
and swam to the drowning man. Catching 
hold of him he brought him twenty or thirty 
yards towards the shore, when the drunken 
fellow clasped the dog tightly round the body, 
and they both went down together. The girl 
was saved by 
means of a boat 
which put out to 
her assistance. 

In reading such 
stories of canine 
heroism and de- 
votion one almost 
feels that there is 
need for a new 
order of merit of 
which dogs only 
should be the re- 
cipients. It may 
be true that not 
even the most 
intelligent dog is 
capable of under- 
standing and ap- 
preciating a medal 
or other decoration of honour. Yet there is some- 
thing attractive in the idea adopted by a French 
society of awarding decorations to dogs which 
distinguish themselves in the saving of human 
-life. The annual report for 1yo4 of the Société 
Protectrice des Animaux contains, amongst 
a long lst of medals and diplomas awarded 
to men and women who in one way or another 
have rendered conspicuous service to the cause 
of kindness to animals, the record of two collars 
of honour awarded to life-saving dogs. 

One of the recipients is a great Dane, 
Lionne by name, which saved the life of a 
woman who was attacked by a rufhan with a 
dagger. Seizing the wrist of the aggressor in 
its strong jaw, the dog held him till help 
arrived. 
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The other is a smaller nondescript animal 
named Stop, the property of a captain in the 
French army. On February 24th last a troop 
of French soldiers was overwhelmed by an 
avalanche on the Co] de la Pare and precip- 
tated into a crevasse. Spot acted as the scout 
of the luckless little army, discovered a prac- 
ticable path, and at last led them safely out 
of their dangerous position. The cold was 
intense, and it was fifteen hours before any of 
the party reached the upper air. Had it not 
been for the wonderful sagacity of the dog, 
it is doubtful whether any of them would have 
survived the catastrophe. 

The annals of the Society for former years 
have had many records of gallant deeds of 
doggish devotion. But perhaps the most 
remarkable record of all is that of a fine New- 
foundland dog named Sultan. Sultan was a 

ee -. mere babe of a 
year old when 
he first achieved 
distinct_on. © See- 
ing a policeman 
struggling with a 
man who had a 
knife raised ready 
to strike, the dog 
sprang at the as- 
sailant’s throat. 
rolled him over 
on the ground, 
and held him 
there till help 
arrived. Abouta 
year later when 
walking with his 
master on_ the 
banks of _ the 
River Marne at St. Maurice, Charenton, the 
dog saw a child of eleven years of age struggling 
in the water. Without waiting for orders from 
his master, Sultan jumped into the river and 
brought the child safely to the bank. 

Yet another act of life-saving is recorded to 
the credit of this splendid animal. On Apni 
8th, 1894, a man jumped into the Seine from 
the parapet of the Pont Neuf, where the 
current is strong and the water deep. Sultan 
ran down on to the steamboat station, jumped 
into the water, seized the man as he was being 
carried past by the tide, and brought him 
safely to land. 

Surely, no Victoria Cross nor medal of the 
Royal Humane Society was more worthily 
bestowed than was Sultan’s Collar of Honour. 


THEN several months had 
“7 elapsed since the death of 
the old minister, and the 
committee in charge had 
had time to look about 
them, and to nominate 
three candidates to the 
congregation with a view 

; “03 to the vacancy, it was 
noticed by all that 1 Miss POurn ee kept herself, 
according to the gossips, “‘ uncommon quiet,” 
and even went the length of absenting herself 
from that hub of village interest, the polling 
booth, upon voting day. 

Her eldcr undertook to reason with her 
upon this subject. It was an open secret 
that Joseph Farquharson, Master of Craigie 
Farm, had been most bitterly opposed to the 
newly elected minister. 

‘* You should have considered it your bounden 
duty to make a stand in this matter for the 
sake of the old kirk, Miss Bourtree. Is the 
house of God to be turned into the house of 
Rimmon by the hand of a man who in his own 
parish has done away with the time-honoured 
afternoon service of our fathers, and who 
commends the reading of prayers as ofttimes 
better than those that are delivered extem- 
pore ?” 

Mr. Farquharson said ‘‘auld,’’ ‘“ hoose,’’ 
and ‘‘extrumpery,’ with sundry other pecu- 
liaritics of dialect. But, notwithstanding those 
idiosyncrasies, Grace Bourtree knew the rugged 
Scotchman to be honest to the core. 

‘** The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new,’ Mr. Farquharson,” she said gently. But, 
when the loud-voiced farmer had gone, she sat 
long in her shabby green rocking-chair beside 
the open window, her eyes gazing out beyond 
the golden marigold heads in her tiny garden, 
an almost wistful light in their blue depths. 

“How little he knows! How little any of 
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them know! After all these years——.’’ But 
her eyes were smiling now, and she stooped by 
the open window to gather a golden blossom 
and place it in the bosom of her grey gown. 

But her neighbours opened their eyes and 
wondered more when, upon a certain sunny 
week day, the church was crowded to witness 
the induction of the new minister and Grace 
Bourtree sat at home. ‘‘ She’ll maybe thinkin’ 
of gaun over to join the ‘Frees,’ ’’ they told 
each other as they passed the tiny white- 
washed cottage and saw her sitting at her open 
window. For in those days there were still 
‘“‘ Frees ’’ in Strathclutha, and the long-talked-of 
“Union ”’ but a dream of the far-off future. 

The following Sunday afternoon—it was a 
wet, drizzling, grey day, with a whisper of 
storm ‘“‘soughing’”’ in from the sea—Miss 
Bourtrec was there in her accustomed pew, a 
rather shabby black bonnet upon her soft 
brown hair, instead of the pretty rose and lace 
“toque ’’ which her own clever fingers had 
fashioned, and which was at once the despair 
and envy of half the elder womenkind of the 
church. She looked very calm and collected, 
this violet-eyed woman, who, by her gentle 
aloofness, had always been more or less of a 
stranger to her more homely neighbours, and 
only once did a perceptible tremor pass across 
her face, and that when Andrew Lauderdale, 
the newly elected minister, a well set-up man 
still in the early forties, mounted the square, 
old-fashioned pulpit and for a moment or two 
bent his head in silent prayer. 

An hour and a half later Miss Bourtree passed 
once again through the wind-swept little church- 
yard, and set her face homeward, with but a 
dim perception of the sermon preached that 
afternoon ; but with a very real remembrance 
of a strong, steadfast face which she had not 
looked upon for nigh on twenty years. And 
none of those whe saw the shabby, black-clad 
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figure toiling up the steep village street ever 
guessed that humble little Grace Bourtree was 
accusing herself bitterly of what she termed her 
own “‘ self-conceit.”’ 

“I’ve been making too much of the whole 
thing, and likely letting mysclf be the talk of 
the countryside into the bargain. The idea! 
To keep off voting in case he’d think that, 
because I knew him twenty years ago, I wanted 
him to settle down here, and then to stay 
away from the induction because I was almost 
afraid of seeing him. Seems to me, too, that 
it was only another form of self-conceit to put 
on my old bonnet, that I haven’t worn since I 
was in mourning for poor Aunt Rachel two 
years ago, just to show him that I wasn’t 
dressing up to please him, like I used to do. 
Dear heart! I might have saved myself the 
trouble. He never noticed me a mite, and if 
he had wouldn’t likely have even so much as 
known me for the Grace Bourtree of long ago.” 

But she sat long at the window overlooking 
the marigold garden that afternoon, and on her 
lap was an open book in which she read the old, 
old words spoken so long ago : 

‘Little children, keep yourselves 
idols.”’ 

“Tf it wasn’t that Aunt Martha’s got her 
son and daughter-in-law from abroad visiting 
her just now, I’d go right away there. But 
there, what am I talking about ?.”’ with rather 
a pitiful little laugh. ‘‘ At your time of life, 
too, Grace Bourtree! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself !’’ 

It was an unwritten law in Strathclutha that 
upon his first visitation of the parish, the in- 
coming minister should be accompanied and 
introduced by the elder of the district. Thus 
it came to pass that Miss Bourtree’s first meet- 
ing with her new pastor took place beneath 
the watchful eye of Joseph Farquharson, who 
had been man enough to bury the hatchet and 
to sign the call which welcomed Lauderdale 
to his new sphere of labour. Miss Bourtree 
had been totally unprepared for so early a 
clerical invasion, and the pink colour came 
and went in her cheeks as she hospitably in- 
vited her visitors into the shabby little parlour 
facing the silver sea. 

“Miss Bourtree and I have met before,”’ 
Andrew Lauderdale said, looking down at her 
with kind, pitying eyes. To him, who could 
remember Grace Bourtree in the heyday of her 
youth and beauty, it seemed little short of a 
tragedy to meet again this faded, lonely woman 
amidst the shabby pathos of her unloved middle 
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age. Once upon a day he had imagined him- 
self all but broken-hearted because she would 
have none of him, little dreaming, foolish fellow, 
that the ‘‘No’’ spoken long ago in girlish 
petulance had meant ‘‘ Yes” all the time. And 
then Dora had come into his life—Dora, bright- 
eyed, alert, the wife of his youth, who now 
lay sleeping beneath the shadow of the purple 
mountains in the little country kirkyard he 
had left behind him for ever. 

The farmer was regarding her with puzzled 
eyes, the while he mopped his heated brows 
with an immaculate pocket-handkerchief, pfo- 
vided by the ‘‘ gude-wife ’’ against this great 
and special occasion. 

“If ye kent him before, ye never fashed 
yoursel’ to vote for him, anyway, I'll be bound, 
Miss Bourtree,’”’ said he in the broadest ver- 
nacular, with a laugh for his own wit. He 
could not resist this sidethrust at the man 
who had been installed by the people in total 
disregard to their ‘‘ leading elder’s ’’ wishes. 

The minister was too well-bred to do any- 
thing else but ignore this remark ; but Grace 
Bourtree’s pale cheeks flushed redly. Farqu- 
harson was far from being an observant man; 
but he could not but realise that his observation 
had “fallen flat,’ as he himself would have 
expressed it. 

Miss Bourtree breathed a sigh of relief when 
the little wooden gate had at length closed 
behind her visitors. She stood for a httle 
while in the sunshine among the softly swaying 
marigolds, gazing far away over the shining 
sea. 

“It was easier than I thought it could have 
been. He has forgotten it all long since, while 
I—while I = 

She went back again into the shabby parlour, 
and, standing upon tiptoe, surveyed herself 
dispassionately in the tiny oval mirror above 
the mantle-shelf. The violet eyes, dark with 
unshed tears, gazed wistfully back at her from 
its dim surface, while the cruelly clear radiance 
of the summer day but seemed to intensify 
the tired wrinkles on the faded face. 

“It’s but little wonder if he hardly knew 
me again—I, who was always ‘ bonnie Gracie’ 
The reflected face grew 
dim before her, and she dashed a tell-tale tear 
away ; while the mirror showed back again 
that saddest of all sad sights, a woman weeping 
for her lost youth. 

But the ensuing Sundays saw Miss Bourtree 
regularly at church, and the villagers ceased to 
comment upon her sudden and mysterious “ lack 
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of interest.’”” The ‘ new minister ’’ absorbed 
all their thoughts, and only Joseph Farqu- 
harson and his immediate associates ever 
guessed that he and Grace Bourtree had been 
even so much as “ acquent ”’ before. 

It was a mellow September afternoon, and 
Grace was busy among the many-hued chrysan- 
themums which had replaced the humbler 
marigolds in her little cottage garden, when she 
became conscious of a presence other than her 
own, and, looking up, saw a bright-faced lad of 
some sixteen summers eyeing her with un- 
mistakable interest as he sauntcred slowly past. 
He raised his cap, flushing a little as he met her 
eye. 

‘You must think me awfully rude,’ 
getically ; ‘‘ but I couldn’t help stopping to 
admire your chrysanthemums, and to wonder 
what species that big russet-coloured one 
could be.”’ 

Five minutes later he was following Miss 
Bourtrce round the garden, chatting and laugh- 
ing with her as though he had known her all 
his life. They discovered that they owned a 
mutual hobby in horticulture, and it was not 
until he was taking his departure that Miss 
Bourtree, with a little start, discovered her new 
visitor’s identity. 

“Andrew Lauderdale, at your service,’’ he 
said, with a merry twinkle in his grey eye. 
“ T’ve been away at school, you see, and then 
roughing it camping out with some fellows up 
North ; so that really, so to speak, I am only 
making Strathclutha’s acquaintance just now.”’ 

Living aloof as she did from her neighbours, 
Miss Bourtree had not known until that moment 
that Andrew Lauderdale had a son; though 
she understood now how the fearless grey eyes 
and quick, bright smile had seemed strangely 
familiar to her. She laid her hand upon his 
shoulder with a sudden little pang at her heart. 
Hail Fortune dealt more kindly with her, she 
might have been this bright-faced lad’s mother. 

‘“You must come back and see my chrysan- 
themums another day,’’ she said_ kindly. 
Strangely enough, the constraint which she 
always experienced in the elder Andrew Lauder- 
dale’s society was never so much as felt in the 
case of Andrew Lauderdale the younger. 

Andy Lauderdale—he was never called any- 
thing but ‘‘ Andy ”’ by his schoolfecllows and 
immediate contemporaries—availed himself of 
Miss Bourtree’s good-natured invitation not 
once but many times, in the autumn days 
which followed. The handsome, bright-faced 
boy and the lonely woman became fast friends 
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during that goiden September. Andy would 
whirl down the little village street on his 
bicycle, and fling himself off at the green 
wooden gate with a joyous “ Halloa!’”’ which 
never failed to bring an answering smile to 
Grace Bourtree’s pale face. Of the minister 
himself she saw but little, save at church and 
in the ordinary course of his parochial visita- 
tion. 

“I put love from me with my own hands, 
and now I must do without love,’’ Grace told 
herself Sunday after Sunday as she left the 
little square-towered parish church behind her 
and took her way homewards with an aching 
heart. She suddenly realised that she was old 
and tired—oh, so tired. That summer after- 
noon when she had watched Andrew Lauder- 
dale and his elder go down the tnm little 
garden path, and gone back to look in the 
mirror, seemed to have stolen the last remnant 
of Grace Bourtree’s girlhood away. 

The mistress of the chrysanthemum garden 
looked up one afternoon at the usual “ ting " 
of the bicycle bell, accompanied upon this occa- 
sion, however, by an unusually sudden crash. 
Andy was raising himself from the white, dusty 
road with rather a pale face. 

“Tm all right—only my ankle,” 
almost ashamed little laugh. 

Then Miss Bourtree saw the dark, young 
head go suddenly back as the boy fainted 
clean away. 

Only a few minutes had elapsed before, 
thanks to the assistance of a passing labourer. 
Andy was lying upon the chintz-covered sofa 
in the shabby little parlour. 

‘‘ I’m sorry I gave you such a fright,” he said 
apologetically. ‘I must have caught my foot 
trying to get: off that stupid bicycle. You'll 
think I’m never going to be anything but a 
bother to you.” 

Ten minutes later the Reverend Andres 
Lauderdale came hastily up the little garden 
path. He had heard of his boy’s accident from 
the labourer, who had chanced to meet him on 
the road. The front door was open, but just 
on the parlour threshold he paused. Small 
wonder if the lonely man thought he had 
seldom seen a fairer sight. One shaft of the 
mellow afternoon sunlight touched Grace's 
brown head as she bent over the younger! 
Andrew, rearranging the cushions beneath his 
head. Once he saw her hand rest for a moment 
upon the dark, loved head, and he blessed her in 
his heart.- She might have been his wife, this 
woman with the kind, tired eyes and slow, 
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sweet smile. He had loved Dora—Dora, who 
had been the mother of his boy, but he realised 
now that even dead Dora could never be to him 
quite like the other love of his far-away youth. 

Andrew looked up and saw him first. 

** Hallo, dad!’’ he said, with unimpaired 
cheerfulness. ‘‘ You’ve found us out already. 
But I’m rather glad you’ve come. You'll 
be able to thank Miss Bourtree for all her kind- 
ness far better than I ever can.”’ 

' Andrew Lauderdale took the little trembling 
hand in his. 

‘“You must let me add my thanks to those 
of my boy, Miss Bourtree,”’ he said with what 
sounded almost like a tremor in his resolute 
“VOICE. 

The youngér Andrew insisting that his ankle 
forbade movement for the present, there was 
nothing for it but for his two elders to seat them- 
selves in the shabby parlour and await his 
pleasure. And, bit by bit, Grace and the 
inan who loved her could hardly tell how or 
why the talk drifted away to those dear old 
days of their life’s morning, when all coming 
days had stretched before those two like some 
sunny, untroubled dream. 

‘* Father will come now and again to let you 
know how the ankle gets on, Miss Bourtree,”’ 
Andrew told her as he waved his cap in fare- 
well from the cab which later came to take 
him away. ‘“ And you’ll come up to see me 
at the Manse, won't you? It'll be so dull 
waiting till this beastly foot of mine gets well 
again.” 

After which young Lauderdale lay back 
among his cushions with an expression of great 
and altogether uncalled-for satisfaction upon 
his handsome face. 

But Grace Bourtree did mot find her way up 
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to the grey old Manse overlooking the bay 
though Andy, with a tyranny unusual even 
to this spoilt and only son, insisted upon her 
being kept almost daily informed of his pro- 
gress. The minister must, perforce, go him 
self, there being no one else to send save the 
servants. Sometimes he would find the mistress 
of the tiny cottage in her garden, and the roses 
would come back to Grace’s cheeks as he talked 
with her, leaning on the little garden gate. 
There were wonderful sansets to be seen far 
beyond the low-lying hills which girdled 
Strathclutha Bay, but to this Andrew Lauder- 
dale of a later day none were perhaps quite so 
wondrous as the light which shone in Grace’s 
violet eyes. How had he been so content ail 
those long years without her? he used to ask 
himself, then would thrust the unspoken 
thought from him as disloyal to his dead Dora 
and his boy’s mother. 

After all, it was a very prosaic wooing, this of 
their middle age, though not less true and 
beautiful than that other impassioned and 
never-to-be-forgotten one of their impulsive 
youth. It was upon an afternoon in late Sep- 
tember, when the hills were purpling beneath 
the mellow sunlight, and all Nature lay still 
and peaceful as from the hand of God, that 
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time to be his wife. Her happiness had come 
to her late in life, and it is, perhaps, small 
wonder that her answer was given with eyes 
too dim with tears even to see the sunshine. 

““ But what will Andy say ? ”’ she questioned, 
looking up at him with a troubled look in pore 
same violet orbs. 

But the minister only smiled. tie, a at least, 
was almost certain what the younger Andrew 
would say. 
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By the Rev. W. H. Bliss, M.A, Mus.B., Vicar of Kew and Hon. Chaplain 
to the King. 


Bit ee observer of mankind 
is often puzzled, and 
sometimes. distressed, 
when he sees men and 
women who call them- 
selves disciples and 
followers of Christ 
living in society and 
in the world appa- 
rently not very differ- 
ently from the mere man or woman of the 
world. Such an one is in danger of thinking 
that the chief difference between the one and 
the other is that the Christian makes a pro- 
fession of a belief in God, in Christ, in 
goodness, and the man of the world makes 
none. But, as far as their lives are con- 
cerned, the difference between them is not 
great, nor altogether to the advantage of him 
who calls himself a Christian. May I earn- 
estly ask any who shares in any degree in 
this opinion to read carefully the words 
which follow ? 
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The observer sees men and women who 
profess and call themselves Christians living 
their lives in many respects, outwardly, as the 
merest worldlings live theirs ; and this in cer- 
tain features of our life must be so, for we all 
have to live in society or the world, and society 
is very mixed. It comprises, and must com- 
prise, all sorts of people—good, bad. and in- 
different. But society is God’s ordinance, and 
the mixture of the elements of good and evil 
contributes towards the education and strength- 
ening of the good, while it checks and mitigates 
the influence of the evil ; and this commingling 
of elements is only what Christ warns us must 
be the case even in the Church itself—a truth 
He sets forth in the parables of the wheat and 
the tares, and the drag-net filled with good 


fishes and bad. Does it follow, because men 
and women meet in society, looking very much 
alike, dressed very much alike, behaving in 
public assemblies very much alike, that this 
likeness is real or is more than skin-deep? 
Let me ask you to follow, with me, the Christian 
man or woman and the mere worldling into 
their private life. Watch them as they rise 
from their beds in the morning: the Chnistian 
kneels down and commits himself and all dear 
to him to his Father Who is in heaven; the 
worldling confesses no need, asks no blessing 
or guidance, or help for himself or others. 
Follow them to the breakfast table: the one, 
if married and witha home of his own, assembles 
his family and household for prayer and praise 
before they go forth to their other duties, and 
asks a blessing on the food, which is God’s gift ; 
the other thinks only of his animal necessities 
and their satisfaction. In the home, again, 
how vast the difference between the two men, 
and especially in the dealings of the one and 
the other with his children. The one rememtes 
children are a gift (or rather a loan) from the 
Lord, for Whom parents are bound to nurse 
and tend, rear and educate them, so that they 
shall be, and know themselves to be, God's 
children, striving to live always as in their 
heavenly Father’s sight, and to serve and 
please Him. The other never mentions or 
refers to these subjects, but is much pleased 
if his child shows precocity in self-assertion 
and sharpness, although he may be utterly 
wanting in reverence for anything or anybody, 
and quite inconsiderate of the feelings of 
others. At the office or place of business the 
one will rather submit to loss than do any 
questionable act ; the motto of the other is 
‘‘Every man for himself,” ‘‘ Make hay while 
the sun shines,’’ “‘ Rem, rem quocunque modo, 


rem.’’ The one devotes a considerable and & 
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definite portion of his honestly gained means 
to help and bless others, subscribing to this, 
that, and the other society, and often helping 
this or the other private case of sickness or 
destitution. He also frequently spends an 
evening at a meeting for schools, temperance, 
missions, or the like; the other fills his leisure 
hours with his personal and selfish enjoyments, 
his club, the theatre, cards, or other methods 
of gambling, or what not. And when night 
comes, the one, looking back over the length 
of the day, if he has not benefited someone, 
murmurs his Diem Perdidt, and strives on 
the morrow to find some opportunity of mak- 
ing amends. The other, perhaps, counts the 
money he has won, or grumbles at (if he does 
not curse) the ill-luck which has befallen him. 
And, lastly, the one before he seeks repose 
opens his New Testament and spends a few 
moments with his Saviour, or with some one 
or more of His first disciples, before he kneels 
down to commit himself and all he loves, all 
who ask his prayers, all who have none to 
pray for them, all who never pray for them- 
selves, to his unsleeping Guardian and ever- 
watchful God. The other is quite content if 
(like his dog or his horse) he can fall early 
asleep and remain undisturbed till business 
again requires him to begin another prayer- 
less, godless, unblessing and unblest day. 
And, lastly, once in the week, at least, the one 
recalls with thankful adoration the glorious 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus from the dead. 
He is up betimes that he may join his fellow 
Chnistians in the one service ordained by 
Christ Himself, or, at the least, to go to God’s 
house for the forenoon service, to sing His 
praises, to give Him thanks, to hear His word 
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read and expounded, to contribute of the 
means God has given him to some of those 
purposes which, as a child of God, he is bound 
to help, and glad to contribute towards. Some 
portion of each Lord’s Day also he devotes to 
diligent culture of his own spiritual faculties 
by studying some definite part of Holy Scrip- 
ture, or in the thoughtful perusal of some 
serious and elevating book of history, poetry, 
science, or religion; while his Lord’s teaching 
and example as to ministering to others of his 
substance, his knowledge, his cheerfulness, 
visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, is least of all forgotten on that day 
which that “‘ Lord hath made ”’ and sanctified 
to His own perpetual remembrance, His own 
special service. The other lies long in bed, 
rises from his bed as on other days, without 
thought of God or of his own moral and spiritual 
condition, so dangerous, so apt to become 
deadly, lounges for an hour or two reading 
some worthless or injurious novel, or goes off 
on a boating, driving, cycling expedition, 
leaving thoughts of God and heaven to women 
and children, and men of less powerful under- 
standing than himself (!); in short, to those 
who believe in such nebulous subjects as God 
and duty, man’s responsibility, and his God- 
given privileges, in the possibility of each one 
of us growing ever upward and onward to- 
wards the capacities of “‘a full-grown child 
of God unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’ 

If this is true (as it is) what can be more 
false than the common allegation that there is 
but little difference between the daily life 
and conduct of a Christian man or woman and 
the mere worldling ? 
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es HROUGH thick and thin”’ he praises 
God 
4 With radiant face at home, abroad: 
Come sorrow, sickness, or their kin 
He sings—he knows the way to win— 
He meets you with a smile, a nod. 


What though the world may think him odd, 
And friends his worth may not applaud, 


Still, still he sings above the din, 
“Through thick and thin.” 


O beauteous life! I, too, would laud 
The Love that lifts the chastening rod ; 
With Christ as King enthroned within, 
Would know the rest from inbred sin, 
And follow where the Master trod 
“Through thick and thin.” 


S. S. McCurry. 
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HOW THE RUSSIAN POOR LIVE. 


By L. Villari, 


late Special Correspondent 


in Russia. 


(With [lustrations from Photographs by the Author ) 


RUSSIAN «+¢RTISANS ON A VOLGA STEAMER. 


* recent troubles in St. Peters- 
burg and other towns of Russia 
have attracted attention to the 
condition of life of the working 
classes in that country. The 
poverty of the Russian lower 
orders is proverbial, and their 
utterly primitive character is 
astounding when compared with the progress 
achieved by the corresponding class in Western 
countries. The Russian mujtk, or peasant, has 
remained unchanged for countless generations, 
and is, indeed, little different from what he was 
before the Tartar invasion. But of late years 
an urban working class has arisen which is 
creating a serious problem, and threatens to 
revolutionise Russian society. More educated 
and more civilised than the peasants, its 
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material conditions are harder ; hence discon- 
tent is more widespread and active among 
its members. 

Industrialism is a plant of modern growth in 
Russia, and the introduction of the modern 
factory system absolutely recent. The earlier 
Russian industries were worked almost entirelv 
by peasants. During the long winters, when 
agricultural labour was suspended, the muyth 
eked out his income by cottage industries, of 
by migrating to the factory for six months. 
The onginal inhabitants of the towns were very 
few in numbers, the enormous majority of the 
people being serfs of the soil. With the 
emancipation they were freed from bondage. 
and were formed into village communities, 
endowed with land. But the population has 
increased, while the amount of land of the 
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“Adowment has remained the same ; this drives 

bTowing number of peasants either to work 

00 the estates of the large landowners, or into 
the towns. The domestic serfs of the nobles 
were freed like the rest, but not endowed ; 
and from these, too, the ranks of those who 
must live by urban labour are partly recruited. 
The factories themselves, however, were not 
always situated in the large towns; many of 
them arose in rural districts on the estates of 
the nobles, where sometimes new towns grew 
up, created by the factory. But with the 
development of modern industriahsm these 
conditions could not last; and while, on the 
one hand, the industries began to centre more 
and more in the large towns, such as St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Iekaterinoslav, Warsaw, and 
Lodz, on the other a permanent artisan class 
has come up, which, with the small shopkeepers 
and tradesmen, forms a town proletariat. 

The old order has not quite passed away ; 
and we find Russia in a transition stage 
from the Middle Ages to the twentieth cen- 
tury, from the Eastern to the Western 
world. There are still large numbers of 
peasant-artisans, and at Easter and in No- 
vember there is a shifting of hands in the mills 
and migrations from town to country and from 
country to town. The Russian has a strong 
nomadic instinct, and likes to change his resi- 
dence and his occupation periodically. There 
are annual exoduses from certain districts to 
certain others ; for instance, every autumn some 
20,000 builders, stonemasons, painters, etc., 
from the Government of Nijny Novgorod go 
to Odessa for the various building operations 
and repairs which are undertaken before the 
winter sets in. 
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Thus we find the Russian urban population 
divided into two not always distinct classes— 
viz. the peasants who come into town only 
for a part of the year, and the permanent 
artisans who have lost or are losing all ties 
with the land. We are now seeing how the 
men of the cities, unlike the peasants, are be- 
ginning to show signs of revolt against the 
oppression of the bureaucrats and the police, 
who have so long lorded it over the country. 

Let us glance rapidlv at the conditions in 
which these people live. A_ considerable 
number of the factory hands are lodged by 
their employers in huge, barrack-like buildings 
attached to the works. The barrack system 
arose when the factories were mostly situated 
in rural districts far from the towns, where no 
accommodation was available, and it was 
necessary to provide for the great influx of 
workers. It has been continued in many of 
the large cities where ordinary lodgings are 
not too plentiful and the means of transit 
unsatisfactory. As a rule, the custom is more 
general in Eastern than in Western Russia. 
The barracks are divided into a number of 
dormitories, each containing from twenty 
to fifty men or women. Plank beds are also 
provided, but the bedding is brought by the 
workers themselves—when they have any. 
The inmates are packed as tight as herrings, 
and the most insanitary conditions prevail, 
for the habits of the Russian poor are not of 
the cleanliest ; in winter the apartments are 
heated to a very high temperature, and the 
windows are never opened. The aspect of the 
dormitories is certainly most curious—rows of 
planks covered with blankets or patchwork 
quilts of the most variegated hues, long tables 
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on which samovars or tea-urns glitter in 
metallic splendour, the walls adorned with a 
wonderful collection of skons or religious pic- 
tures, crude and grotesque in design, but 
brilliant in colour and gilding ; a wizened old 
woman looking like some relic of a past and 
forgotten world wanders about putting things 
tidy (I use the word in a relative sense). It 
is a sight which to those who only know fac- 
tory life in the West is entirely new. The in- 
mates of these dormitories are either unmarried 
or at all events away from their families, whom 
they have left behind in the native village, 
perhaps hundreds of miles away. Many Rus- 
sian villages are abandoned during the winter 
by all save the women, children, and old folk. 
This state of things is regarded as objection- 
able both because it is opposed to the per- 
manency of labour, and is not favourable to 
family life. 

Besides these dormitories, in many factorics 
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overcrowding, although some of the more 
progressive employers are better than the 
law, and voluntanly impose limitations as 
to the number of people who may occupy a 
given space. The only furniture besides the 
beds are a table and a bench or two. By way 
of adornment thcre are the inevitable tkoss, 
sometimes a portrait of the Tzar, and, since 
the outbreak of the war, occasionally some of 
those marvellous coloured prints representing 
extremely bowdlerised versions of the events 
in the Far East. 

In a very few factories there are also artisans’ 
cottages on the English model, but the custom 
is nowhere general, only the é/ite of the working 
class being thus housed. Certain mull owners 
show a real desire to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of their employees, insisting on clean- 
liness and order, and providing recreations, 
hospitals, schools, etc. ‘‘The law does bo 
little for the artisans,’’ one factory manager 
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there are also separate rooms for single families, 
and in the case of the most highly skilled work- 
men and foremen sets of two or three rooms. 
Life under these conditions is, of course, 
better ; but even here there is terrible squalor 
and dirt, great disorder, the stuffiest of at- 
mospheres—for where a family has a room 
to itself, its members usually eat as well as 
sleep in it—and there is an eternal smell of 
yesterday’s dinner. The law does not forbid 


said to me, ‘‘ that we are bound to do some 
thing ourselves.” But, as a rule, there 's 
great indifference in this matter. 

Accommodation in barrack dormitories 1s 
given free of charge, together with heating 
and the use of the kitchen oven. For 
separate rooms rent is usually paid, although 
in some cases exemption from payment } 
granted as a reward for good services. At 
St. Petersburg a room in a factory 
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is let for about 9g roubles ({1) a month. In 


Moscow it is about the same, but in other ° 


towns rather less ; it falls as low as 2 roubles 
at Iuzovo (New Russian Company’s works). 
Only a certain proportion of the urban poor, 
even of the factory 
hands, is lodecd in 
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buildings provided by the employer:, and, of 
course, none who are engaged in other than 
factory labour. In St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and in the towns of Southern and Western 
Russia, the majority of workers have to find 
their own quarters.. Apart from the factory 
barracks there is no systematic attempt at 
housing the working classes, no model dwellings, 
no “ Rowton” houses, no labour colonies. 
There are instead vast noisome tenements, 
where crowds of people are herded together 
in conditions far worse than those of the factory 
dwellings, It is no uncommon thing to find 
fifteen to twenty persons crowded into one com- 
paratively small room. Corners are let separ- 
ately, and the London slum story of the five 
families living in one room, one in each corner, 
and the fifth in the centre, who got on very 
well together until one of them took a lodger, 
would be no exaggeration in Russia. The 
Streets near the Narva Gate and part of the 
Vassili Ostrov are the chief working - class 
quarters in the capital; but the artisans are 
not limited to any one part of the town, and, 
in fact, the authorities rather discourage large 
agglomerations of workmen lest they should 
facilitate labour organisation and _ political 
propaganda. Very often one part of a house 
is let in apartments to people of means, while 
the attics and garrets are occupied by the 
poorest of the poor. 

Food for factory workers is sometimes pro- 
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vided by the employer, and paid for in various 
ways. Many mill owners keep food shops on 
their own premises, where the hands can pur- 
chase what they need; in other cases, the 
shop is farmed out to a middleman. Either 

the buyer pays cash down, or his 

purchase is written off against him 
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in his account book and deducted from his wages. 
The system leads to many abuses, for although 
there is a strict Government supervision over 
these shops, and a control over the price and 
quality of the food, the workmen, who are natur- 
ally improvident, are allowed to run up bills, so 
that they often receive no wages at all, but 
are perpetually in debt to their employers. 
The workmen cannot be compelled to buy their 
food at the factory shop, but it is sometimes 
made unpleasant for them if they do not ; and 
very often there is no other eating-house within 
reach. Otherwise—and many factories in St. 
Petersburg have no feeding arrangements at 
all—they go to the ¢rakitr, or cheap restaurant. 
These are very modest and uninviting establish- 
ments, with low-ceilinged rooms, greasy tables, 
and dirty floors. Here, too, the unfortunate 
artisan is apt to be exploited by his host, and 
induced to get into debt so that his custom 
may be forcibly retained. The food of the 
Russian lower classes consists of rye bread, 
shtchi, or cabbage soup, kasha (a sort of gruel), 
vegetables, and occasionally dried fish or a 
little meat. It is a common practice for a 
number of workmen to form themselves into 
an artel or co-operative society for the purchase 
of provisions. In this way they can be fed 
for five to seven roubles a month. The every- 
day beverage is tea, which is drunk with sugar 
but without milk at all hours. In summer 
there is kvas, a non-alcoholic drink made out 
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of bread or out of certain berries ; 
refreshing and wholesome in hot weather. 
But the Russian loves his vodka best of all. 
It is made of fermented potatoes, and that of 
the better quality, such as you get in private 
houses or large restaurants, may not be un- 
palatable, but the commoner sorts are like the 
strongest spirits of wine. The workman or 
peasant cannot afford to drink it every day ; 
but when he has saved up enough he buys a 
bottle and gets thoroughly drunk. It is a 
common sight to see men dead drunk, lying 
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The rate of wages, which are paid by piece 
work, is very low, and as there is an immense 
number of holidays during the year—one hun- 
dred to one hundred and forty—annual earnings 
are still further reduced. A man may make ten 
to fifteen roubles a month; and if his wife is 
also employed they can make twenty to 
twenty-five between them. Hours of work are 
limited to eleven and a half by law; but some 
employers find that by reducing them to ten 
or nine and a half they obtain better results. 
In any case, the productive capacity of the 
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in the middle of the road at 10 a.m., and in 
winter quite a number of people drop down 
‘“‘under the influence ’’ in the snow and are 
frozen to death. Vodka cannot be obtained 
at the traktir, but is bought at special shops, 
since it has become a State monopoly. 

The Russian workman’s attire consists of a 
cotton shirt, usually of bright scarlet, worn 
outside his trousers; the latter are of some 
dark material, and tucked inside high boots ; 
but in the North, instead of boots, he wears 
canvas leggings and sandal-shaped shoes made 
of fibre. His jacket—which in summer is 
often discarded—is gencrally dark grey or 
black ; and on his head he wears a flat Russian 
cap or one of fur. The dress of the women is 
less typical save for the brightly coloured 
cotton kerchiefs and aprons. In Little Russia 
the costumes are more picturesque and 
Onental. In winter all don thick, untidy 
sheepskin overcoats and various nondescript 
woollen wraps and shawls. 


Russian is very inferior to that of the Enghish- 
man or German. Children under twelve may 
not work in the factories at all; and women, 
and children between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen, only under certain restrictions. The 
employers’ liability laws contain stringent 
provisions as to accidents. 

The Russian poor have but few amusements, 
nor, indeed, have they as yet any marked taste 
for them. They will lie idly on the bed for 
hours at a time, or wander about some public 
park or promenade, or attend religious festivals. 
Plays and spectacles delight them when they 
can afford to attend them. [In St. Petersburé 
the Temperance Society has founded an 1- 
stitution called the Narodny Dom, or People’s 
Palace. It is a fine, handsome structure. near 
the Zoological Gardens, and contains spactous 
halls, concert rooms, a theatre, a restaurant. 
library, and newspaper rooms. The whole 
building is well lighted, and warmed in winter. 
Here one can enjoy the most varied enter- 
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tainments in pleasant surroundings for the 
modest sum of 10 kopeks (24d.), and good 
food is obtainable at cheap prices; but the 
sale of spirits is prohibited. Statistical tables 
are posted up everywhere, showing how much 
money is squandered in a year by drinking Io, 
20, 30 kopeks’ worth of spirits a day. The 
experiment has not proved altogether a suc- 
cess, and the Narodny Dom is not much fre- 
quented by the real working classes, small 
cmployers and shop-keepers being the more 
regular habilués. 

Another working men's institution is the 
Obshtchestvo Gromotnosty1, or Reading Society, 
which provides free libraries in several of the 
larger towns. These are well stocked and 
comfortable, but the society has an uphill 
task to fight against the suspicion of the 
authorities, who do not view the spread of 
education and culture with favour. Eighty- 
five per cent. of the population is illiterate, 
and the progress of education 1s very 
slow. The people themselves, indeed, seem 
more anxious to learn than the authorities 
are to give them instruction. 

The Russian is by nature inclined to be 
charitable, and, while there are many well 
organised and wealthy private charities, the 
poor are always ready to help each other. 
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The adoption of orphan children by perfect 
strangers is quite usual even among the lowest 
classes. The State-managed charities, on the 
other hand, which are the most numerous, 
are not in a very satisfactory condition, 
and there is a great deal of peculation and 
wastage. Private persons, who interest them- 
selves in the condition of the working classes, 
visiting them in their homes and studying 
their needs, are lable to fall under the 
suspicion of the authorities, who see political 
propaganda in such conduct. In _ fact, the 
artisan is generally regarded as a dangerous 
person, who must be kept under careful 
surveillance. An understanding between the 
working class and the disaffected intellec- 
tuals is the bugbear of the autocracy. The 
wretched material conditions in which the 
poor live scem to be preparing the way for 
such a consummation. Their religion, sup- 
ported by an ignorant and reactionary clergy, 
has hitherto prevented them from taking 
part in any general movement against estab- 
lished authority, and it still has a strong hold 
over the peasants. Even the town dwellers 
are extremely superstitious, but the time is 
not far distant when the Church will have to 
take a share in the movement of progress, 
or lose a great deal of its authority over them. 
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By Amy Le Feuvre. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GODFREY’S CONFESSION. 


yea] DMIRAL BULLINGHAM 
=| liked to keep early hours. 
At ten o’clock “ good- 
nights’? were being said 
in the drawing - room ; 
but as his mother was 
about to retire Godfrey 
stopped her. 

“Can I have a few 
words with you, mother ?” 

“Certainly. There is such a nice fire here ; 
it seems a shame to leave it.”’ 

‘““ Don’t keep your mother up long,’’ was the 
Admiral’s parting injunction as he closed the 
door behind him and went off to the smoking- 
room for a last cigar. 

Godfrey stood on the hearthrug. He was 
trying to brace himself for the result of his dis- 
closure. He knew his mother’s pet plan; he 
had noted her pleasure at having Lady Marjorie 
there to greet him, and there was nothing he 
disliked more than bringing disappointment to 
other people. Yet, as Audrey had said of 
him, he always pursued his own way in life 
with umnostentatious determination, and he 
had generally succeeded in gaining what he 
willed to have. 

Mrs. Bullingham felt a little nervous; she 
always dreaded to hear of some engagement 
made abroad. The marriage of this son was 


for ever in her thoughts. She began to talk 
hurnedly. 

“We did not think you would arrive s0 
soon. Why did you come overland ? Tell me, 
Godfrey, don’t you think Marjorie prettier 
than ever ? She could not conceal her delight, 
poor girl, when your letter came. It seemed 
such a coincidence that she should be staying 
with us just now.” 

‘I am not particularly interested in Mar- 
jorie,”” said Godfrey slowly ; “‘ but I suppose 
she is pretty. I wonder she has not married 
before this.” 

‘““ My dear Godfrey, you and she were always 
such friends. I have always thought 7 

She paused. Something in the face of her 
son did not encourage her to proceed. 

He looked at her and smiled. 

“Don’t ‘think’ any more, mother, for you 
will only be disappointed. Marjorie and I 
would never suit each other. Have you no 
one else in the neighbourhood whom you would 
like as a daughter-in-law ? What about this 
young lady at the Grey Farm? I have heard 
a great deal of her, and you owe your life to 
her.” 

Mrs. Bullingham’s face was a study. Aston- 
ishment, dismay, and perhaps a little amuse 
ment were depicted on it. 

‘“‘She is a nice girl, Godfrey. You need not 
remind me of what I owe to her; I can never 
forget it. I have not seen her since, but I 
mean to ask her over. We don’t know any 
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thing about her family. She is hardly in our 
own class, I fancy; she seems to have no 
belongings. Her affections, however, are en- 
gaged already, I am thankful to say. Godfrey, 
it will be a bitter disappointment to your 
father and myself if you will have nothing to 
say to Marjorie. All these years you have 
let us believe that you cared for her.” 

‘‘ No, mother ; your wish was father to the 
thought. It was so unlikely that I never took 
the trouble to contradict you. I want to hear 
more about Miss Channing. I—I fancy I 
have met her before.”’ | 

Mrs. Bullingham looked up at him quickly, but 
Godfrey was as grave and impenetrable as ever. 


**You do not understand even yet. 


‘* How could you have met her ? ” 

‘‘ Tell me about her. I knock about a good 
deal. Did she come from Ceylon? Is she 
engaged to be married, do you say ?”’ 
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“ She did come from Ceylon.” 
Mrs. Bullingham’s heart beat quickly. 
“IT cannot tell you her story. She told 
it to me in confidence. In fact, I never 
heard it all; we were interrupted. She 


gave me no name. But she was in very 
sad circumstances, and someone whom she 
had met on a passenger steamer befriended 
her—in fact, I believe wanted to marry 
her.” 

“ Yes, I happen to know the man.” 

“Do you ?”’ 

A vague fear that had stolen into the mother’s 
mind now disappeared. 

‘“Was he a friend of yours, Godfrey? I 


I am her husband’” (p. 594). 


cannot help being interested in the girl, but 
she was te ribly situated. I hope he hasn’t 
gone away and forgotten her; I found her in 
tears one day. Of course, I would not tell you 
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this ; but if he is your friend it makes a differ- 
ence. Where is he now ?”’ 

“He is in this room, now talking to you, 
mother !” 

The blow had fallen. 

Mrs. Bullingham’s fresh, ruddy face paled 
perceptibly. She set her lips tightly together. 
When she found her voice it was husky. 

“I confess I do not understand you, God- 
frey. You cannot mean that vou are the centre 
of Miss Channing’s story ?”’ 

“That is exactly what I do mean. I fell in 
love with her at first sight, and fate was kind 
to me. She wanted a friend, poor child, badly 
enough.” 

“You could have been her friend without 
becoming her lover.”’ 

Mrs. Bullingham’s tone was stiff with dis- 
approval. 

“We will not beat about the bush any 
longer,’’ she went on. ‘‘ Will you tell me if 
there is anything definite between you now ?”’ 

“Something very definite.” 

“You have proposed to her, and she has 
accepted you ?” 


““ She has.”’ 
“Then ’’—Mrs. Bullingham rose from her 
seat in passionate protest—‘‘ we have been 


grossly deccived. She has been living amongst 
us under false pretences, and it is a bitter thing 
to think that such an unprincipled girl should 
ever become’my son’s wife.”’ 

“ Be careful what you say, mother. She 
has only carried out my wishes from beginning 
to end.” 

“Then you sent her down: here to spy upon 
us, to deceive us ? Iam ashamed of my son!” 

Her tone was bitter. Godfrey winced a little, 
then he spoke. 

““Where should I send her, mother ? You 
were abroad at the time. If I had wnitten 
to you, would you have welcomed her with open 
arms and given her a happy home until my 
return ? You know you would not have done 
so. Her homelessness and friendlessness would 
not have appealed to you; your heart would 
not have softened towards her; but, on the 
contrary, 1t would have hardened. Her cir- 
cumstances would have turned you against 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Bullingham struggled for self-control. 
She was standing facing her own son now, and 
her voice trembled in spite of herself. 

‘Godfrey, are you, our only remaining son, 
going to bring into our family a waif and stray, 
a girl who was absolutely destitute ? May 
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I ask you, have you been supporting her all 
this time ? Has she no more self-respect than 
to let you do it ?) Think again of your father 
and me. Think of the bitter disappointment 
your brother brought us. I appeal to your 
affection, to your duty, to let this engagement 
of yours go no further. I can hardly believe 
it now. Let me talk to the girl, and see if I 
cannot show her how wrong she is to hold a 
man to what he said and did under an impulse 
of pity. Jet me——” 

Godfrey put out his hand and stopped his 
mother. 

“You do not understand even yet. I am 
not engaged to Bridget Channing. I am her 
husband, and she is my wife!” 

There was a terrible moment of silence, 
then Mrs. Bullingham turned and left the 
room. 

Godfrey heaved a sigh, and sat down rather 
heavily upon a chair. 

‘“T really cannot go through another scene 
just yet with my father. I shall leave her to 
tell him.” 

He sat there, absorbed in his thoughts, and 
when presently the door opened, and Audrey 
stole in, he did not notice her. 

“Godfrey, what is the matter ?”’ 

He looked up. He was a man who never 
showed surprise. 

- “IT don’t know that anything is the matter,” 
he said with a dry little smile. ‘‘ Why are you 
not in bed ?”’ 

“It is so ridiculously early. I always 
read in my room for an hour or two after I 
go up. I met mother on the stairs, and she 
looked awful—quite aged. But she would sav 
nothing, and I came to the fountain head for 
information.”’ 

“I’m afraid my return won’t be a success 
this time,’’ Godfrey said, looking at his sister 
quizzically, ‘‘ unless my news will be more 
palatable to you than my mother.” 


“Perhaps it will. Tell it to me. Shall I 


guess ? Has it anything to do with Mss 
Channing ?”’ 
eS. 


‘‘Ah, I thought so! Now, confess at once. 
What a deep httle creature she is! You sent 
her to the farm, and you mean to marry her.” 

‘“¢No. I don’t.” 

Audrey drew a long breath. 

‘Oh, I am glad. I like her very much, but 
she seems to belong to no one, and the parents 
would never countenance it. It would be 
poor Edmund over again !”’ 
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** Not so fast. She has been my wife for 
seven months.” 

‘Your wife ? Oh, Godfrey ! 
than I thought! How could you do it! 
could she! I am disappointed in her.” 

““ Sit down and I'll tell you the whole story. 
I know you'll stand by me.” 

He gave her a brief but graphic outline of 
the way in which he had met Bndget and 
wooed her. 

Audrey was deeply interested. 

** I don’t know which of you is more to 
blame,’’ she said ; ‘“‘and yet—do you know ?—I 
feel you are the culprit. Miss Channing is a 
girl of sensitive pride; it must have been a 
hateful position to be in. You forced her to 
come, you say. Why did you not trust us? 
Why did you not write ?” ; 

** Task you, as I asked the mother just now, 
would you have welcomed her warmly ?”’ 

““T should not,”’ said Audrey frankly. ‘“ Nor 
more would mother. And, as it is, I don’t 
half like it. I was honestly fond of her as a 
young frend, but as a sister-in-law! It is a 
vastly different matter. Your wife! Poor 
mother! All her hopes were centred in you. 
I always feared you would astonish her some 
day. Oh, why did you do it ? Or, why was 
she not in a different position ? Has she no 
family at all—no relations ? seems so 
improbable.” 

‘* I never heard before,’’ said Godfrey quietly, 
‘that the death of one's nearest relatives de- 
graded one. Perhaps the day will come when 
you will be bereft of your family, Audrey. I 
hope that you will not find that your loneliness 
debars you from ‘ good society.’ <Aren’t those 
the terms you use?” | 

‘Don’t be sarcastic,’ Audrey responded 
quickly. “ That isn’t stating things correctly. 
Who is this girl? Do you know anything of 
her antecedents ?”’ 

‘‘ If her father had swept a crossing, and her 
mother was a flower-girl in the streets, I would 
have married her,’’ said Godfrey in his same 
quiet, level voice. “‘ A man doesn’t marry ante- 
cedents. What is amiss with her? Can you 
tell me that ?” 

‘* If I could I would not dare to,” said Audrey 
with a little smile; ‘‘but I will be honest, 
and say to you frankly that she is one of the 
sweetest and most interesting girls I have seen 
for a long time.” 

‘‘ Will she be more interesting to you if I 
tell you that she is the granddaughter of the 
Fitzroys ?”’ 


It is worse 
How 


It 
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Audrey gave a gasp, then sat down in the 
chair her mother had occupied so recently. 

‘“T really shall have recourse to sal volatile 
or some other restorative if you give me many 
more shocks,’’ she said. ‘‘ Does mother know 
this fact, if it is one ?” 

“No; I really forgot to mention it, she 
seemed so upset.” 

‘* Please enlighten me a little more.”’ 

“IT can’t. I know no details myself. It is 
since she has been in this neighbourhood that 
she discovered it.’ 

“Then you did not know it when you mar- 
ried her ?” 

“No.” 

“I wish you would step out of your shell 
and tell me what you feel like, Godfrey.”’ 

“ Rather sleepy and inclined for bed.” 

“You have banished sleep from my eyelids 
to-night! Little unknown Miss Channing a 
Fitzroy by descent! Why, what fools we have 
been! Mother always said she reminded her 
of someone. It was Honour Fitzroy. She 
must be her daughter.”’ 

‘SNe is?" 

“Of course, and Channing was the name of 
her husband, and he took her abroad, and she 
died there. But I never heard she had a 
daughter. I’m afraid, Godfrey, in vulgar words, 
it is ‘out of the frying pan into the fire.’ I 
fail to think what the parents will say and feel. 
A Bullingham to marrv a Fitzroy !” 

She paused, and a flood of colour swept over 
her face. Godfrey, looking at her, thought 
he had never seen her so handsome. 

She stepped forward, holding out her hand. 

“Here is my hand, signifying I’ stand by 
you and your romantic and amazing match. 
I’m glad the deed is done, Godfrey. Poor 
little soul, does she know you are home ?” 

“I went to her first, but she made me come 
on here and tell you all. I haven’t had more 
than an hour or two of her company since our 
wedding day.” 

His tone was a little rucful. 

“What are you going to do? How hittle 
I imagined our quiet Grey Farm lodger was 
such an important personage! What do the 
Fitzroys say ? Has she made herself known 
to them ?” 

“Mrs. Fitzroy guessed it, but she has told 
no one, and is away from home, so Bridget tells 
me. She is taking her time in owning her.’’ 

‘““ And, of course, she does not know of your 
marriage ? It will be a pretty kettle of fish! 
Hark! there is father going upstairs. Do 
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you know, I think you were wise in not telling 
mother the whole facts to-night. I don’t like 
to say it, but her forgiveness will be hard to 
gain when she knows you have allied yourself 
to the Fitzroy family.” 

A shade crossed Godfrey’s brow. 

“Tell me,’’ his sister said earnestly, ‘ do 
you feel that fate has been unkind towards 
you ? Is her descent a trial to you ?”’ 

Godfrey gave a short laugh, but a tender 
light crept into his eves. 

“My little Bridget !’’ he murmured. 

““T suppose,’’ Audrey said, as she regarded 
him with a thoughtful air, ‘‘ that true love is 
wholly and entirely indifferent to obstacles and 
prejudices and public opinion. I should like 
to have a man’s way of looking at things. But 
from a boy you always got what you wanted, 
regardless of all rules and restrictions.”’ 

“Shall we go to bed?” suggested her 
brother mildly. 

Audrey gave a little sigh. 

“I want to know so much, but you do look 
tired, poor boy! Good-night. You can rely 
on me to back you up to-morrow.”’ 

She went upstairs, murmuring to herself: 

“If only I had the courage to follow his 
example !”’ 

When Bridget rose the next morning, it 
was with mingled feelings of delight and un- 
easiness. She felt now her husband was home 
that she could go through fire and water if 
necessary for his sake ; but she wondered if he 
would regret his speedy marriage. 

A letter on the breakfast table turned the 
current of her thoughts. It was from her 
grandmother, and was dated from Duddle- 
marsh Grange : 


‘“My DEAR BRIDGET, 

“IT am sending over the carriage for you 
to-morrow morning, as I am home again 
and must settle things with you at once. 
Bring all letters and proofs of your identity 
with you. I want to introduce you to 
your grandfather. I have only just re- 
ceived your letter saying that your carving 
must be stopped. 

“Your affectionate grandmother, 

“MARIA FITzRoy.”’ 


Bridget’s first thought was that she could 
not go, then that she could not refuse. She 
called Mrs. Dent to her. 

“Iam going over to Duddlemarsh this 
morning, and expect I shall stay to lunch. If 
Mr. Godf:ey comes, will you tell him that I 
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expect to be back early in the afternoon? You 
can tell him where I have gone.” 

““Ay dear, ma’am, how truly unfortunate! 
And of all places where you should be going, 
it do seem disastrous that it should be Duddle- 
marsh, so to speak! May I be so bold as to 
ask if it be very urgent, ma’am ?” 

Bridget made no reply. There were times 
when Mrs. Dent’s officiousness tried her; but 
she was uneasy and anxious herself when she 
drove away in the Fitzroy’s carriage. 

‘Godfrey has done his part to-day,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘ and I will do mine. _ I shall 
not hesitate to tell my grandmother of our 
marriage ; but oh, how I am longing to see 
Godfrey! I think I care more about what his 
family say than mine.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BRIDGET’S CONFESSION. 


RS. FITZROY received Bridget down- 

\ | stairs in the drawing room. She was 

looking very stately and handsome, 

but her stern old face relaxed when she kissed 
her. 

“Henry,” she said, turning to her husband, 
“what do you think of our granddaughter ? 
Take off your hat, child, and look at your 
grandfather.” 

“We are not strangers,’’ said the General, 
smiling as he took Bridget’s hand in his and 
held it for a moment. ‘I always told you, 
my dear, that she had the Fitzroy eyes.” 

‘We have been talking over matters,” said 
Mrs. Fitzroy, with decision in her tone, “ and 
we wish you fo leave your present quarters 
at once—the sooner the better. Our absence 
from home has been unfortunate. There is no 
doubt in my own mind about your identity, 
but will you show us those letters and jewels 
you mentioned to me?” 

Bridget produced a small packet and laid it 
on the table by Mrs. Fitzroy’s side. When 
she saw husband and wife draw near and begin 
to turn over the letters, she walked away to the 
window and stood looking out at the flower- 
beds, which were now gay with late dahlias 
and chrysanthemums. She heard a muttered 
comment now and then from the old General, 
but not a sound from his wife. Mrs. Fitzroy 
could not touch her dead daughter's jewels 
and pathetic little letters without being moved ; 
her face was rigid in its repressed feeling. She 
opened the locket, remembering the birthday 
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on which it had been given, and a quiver came to 
her lips. The General kept clearing his throat 
and saying, ‘‘ Yes, yes, my dear; these are 
clear proofs—clear proofs indeed.”’ 

But at last his feelings proved too much for 
him, and he made a bolt out of the room. 

Then Mrs. Fitzroy sat still, with her hands 
idly clasped on her knee. 

‘* Bridget, I want to speak to you.” 
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want you to give us happiness ; it is in your 
power to do it.’’ 

Was it a tear that splashed down on Bridget’s 
face as she looked up ? 

Never had she felt the burden of her secret 
as she did now. She was terribly tempted to 
put off her confession ; and but for a silent 
prayer that went upwards, she would not have 
had the courage to do it. 


‘“‘She knelt down by her side and took hold of one of her hands caressingly.” 


Bridget instantly came up, and after one 
look at her grandmother’s face, she knelt 
down by her side and took hold of one of her 
hands caressingly. 

‘* Yes, grandmother.” 

“We are getting old—your grandfather and 
I; we are going to look to you for comfort ; 
will you fail us, I wonder ? You know your 
mother’s history. She nearly broke our hearts. 
Will you be willing to come into our household 
and heal the wounds that are even now smarting, 
and which time has not yet effaced? Do not 
let us be disappointed a second time. We 


But she spoke simply, though with great 
feeling. 

“‘Oh, grandmother, if I had only known of 
your existence when I first landed in England ! 
How I longed for someone belonging to me, 
someone to whom I could turn! But I was 
homeless, friendless, and almost destitute, 
and then someone—a gentleman I knew and 
respected and loved—came along, and—don’t 
turn away from me. Let me keep hold of 
your hand, for I know it will be a shock to 
you, but I—I married him.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy drew a long, shuddering breath. 
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Then she looked down on Bridget with a cold, 
searching gaze. 

‘Is your husband dead, or alive ?”’ 

‘“ Alive. He is, or has been at sea. He has 
just come home, and—TI had better tell you 
at once—his name is Godfrey Bullingham.”’ 

There was silence; then Mrs. Fitzroy drew 
her hand out of Bridget’s warm hand-clasp 
and rose to her feet. 

Her words were intensely bitter when they 
came. 

‘‘IT might have known that no happiness or 
comfort could come from Honour’s child. It 
is history repeating itself. I might have spared 
myself all this pain and trouble.”’ 

Bridget burst into tears. 

“Don’t turn against me, grandmother. 
You don’t know how I long for your love and 
care; I have been so lonely, so unhappy. 
Listen to my story before you condemn me. 
Put yourself in my place, and say what you 
would have done.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy looked upon her with haughty 
coldness. 

“Where is your ring ? Why have you been 
deceiving me and others by passing yourself 
off as an unmarried woman ? ”’ 

“ I will tell you if you listen.” 

By the force of her earnestness and persuasion 
Bridget obtained a hearing. And she threw 
her whole heart and soul into her simple narra- 
tion She laid bare her very heart to her 
grandmother with all her doubts and fears, all 
her perplexities and despair, from the day 
on which she landed in London and found her 
uncle dead. 

Mrs. Fitzroy listened at first with stony indif- 
ference, but Bridget had the rare quality of 
compelling and retaining people’s interest in 
her words. She had interested Mrs. Bulling- 
ham; she did more than interest her grand- 
mother. Twice she attempted to leave her, 
twice she relented, and looked at the girl’s 
glistening eyes and quivering lips, with an 
emotion she found difficult to conceal. 

“Oh, why,’’ was her inward thought, 
was not this girl given to us sooner ?” 

But when Bridget had ceased speaking Mrs. 
Fitzroy drew herself to her most stately height. 

“If you had deliberately chosen out of the 
whole wide world a husband with whom we 
would most dislike to be connected, that man 
would have been Godfrey Bullingham! You 
say you did it in ignorance. I am trying not 
to be unreasonable. I know you were not 
aware of your relationship to us. But it isa 
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pitiful, disastrous story for us all. There is 
the lunch bell. We must postpone telling my 
husband till afterwards.” 

How Bridget got through the ensuing meal 
she did not know. The General was in the 
best of spirits, full of future plans for his 
granddaughter’s benefit, and his wife listened 
to it all with a polite coldness that made 
Bridget writhe internally, and caused her 
husband to look at her with puzzled wonder. 

‘" Now, Bridget, you can leave us. Will you 
wait in the drawing-room till I join you?” 

Bridget sat over a small, cheerful wood fire, 
with dark forebodings in her soul. The time 
went very slowly, and she was longing to wend 
her way back to the farm. Her thoughts 
were with her absent husband, her sympathies 
with her grandparents. 

When Mrs. Fitzroy appeared her step seemed 
a little feebler and her head not quite so erect 
as usual. She took her seat in silence. 

Bridget was the one to break it. 

“Are you going to banish, to ignore me, 
grandmother ? Could we not be friends ? My 
husband will be much away. I have been 
thinking it allout. I could, if you let me, make 
my home with you, and be the comfort to you 
that you need. A sailor’s wife is not much 
with her husband, is she ? ”’ 

‘“No,” said Mrs. Fitzroy sternly. “ We 
cannot ignore you: my husband and I are 
quite agreed on that point. We shall see that 
your husband treats you with that respect 
which is due to you. His conduct has been un- 
worthy of a gentleman. He has placed you 
in a shamefu position, and has insulted our 
family by doing so. You will stay with us till 
his family and himself act rightly in the matter. 
He took advantage of your youth and ignor- 
ance, and then was ashamed to own you.” 

Bridget’s eyes flashed. 

“You mustn’t speak so of him before me, 
grandmother,” she said with spirit. “I know 
his difficulties, and I know him. May I ask 
for the carriage to take me home ? ” 

‘“No; we wish you to remain here for the 
present. We will send for your belongings.” 

‘‘ But,” said Bridget, feeling helpless in the 
hands of the stern old lady, ‘‘ I must really go 
back, if only for a day; I could not let anyone 
else pack my treasures.” 

“You will stay with us to-day. To-morrow 
you can drive over with me to fetch your 
things.”’ 

‘‘My husband,” Bridget faltered. ‘‘ He will 
be expecting me to-day. I want to see him.” 
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“Your husband seems to have forsaken you 
already. He is evidently in no hurry to claim 
his wife. Have you no pride at all to resent 
his treatment of you ?”’ 

‘“T sent him from me,”’ said Bridget, throw- 
ing her head up with that little regal air that 
reminded her grandmother so much of her dead 
daughter. ‘‘ He came to me first, but I would 
not let him stay. I would not receive him till 
his family recognised me. He went to tell 
them yesterday. I expect them to come over 
to-day.” 

“Io am afraid your expectations will be 
disappointed. If you left a message to say 
where you had gone, if your husband really 
wants you, he will come on here.” 

“Mr. Jocelyn, ma’am.”’ 

Bridget 
tion. 

Mrs. Fitzroy greeted her visitor quietly. 

“You have b:ought my husband that 
number of the Contemporary he was wishing to 
see, have you not ? He is a little upset this 
afternoon by some news.” 

“Then I will not disturb him. Mrs. Fitzroy, 
I want to enlist your sympathies.” 

“Another of your cases,’ murmured Mrs. 
Fitzroy, a little flash of amusement for one 
minute lightening the hard light that lay in 
her eyes. ‘‘ They are always so deserving and 
worthy until we relieve them, and then they 
reveal their true characters. I am not in a 
mood for charity this afternoon. You must 
come another day. I think you know my 
granddaughter. Perhaps you will excuse me 
a moment. My husband may like to know 
that you are here.” 

She left the room. Mr. Jocelyn regarded 
Bridget with puzzled eyes. 

“ Yes,’ she said, meeting his gaze wistfully. 
“I am their granddaughter, Mr. Jocelyn. We 
have only found it out quite lately. I am 
having a difficult time. Give me something 
to help me.” 

“‘ A princess does not ask a beggar for alms,”’ 
said Mr. Jocelyn, looking at her with his quiet 
smile. ‘‘ Do you know how rich you are ? You 
are the daughter of a King, and have a store- 
house for your needs. You have not mounted 
high enough on your ladder yet.” 

‘** Tell me.” 

‘** Then shalt thou lay up gold as dust, and 
the gold of Ophir as the stones of the brooks. 
Yea, the Almighty shall be thy defence, and 
thou shalt have plenty of silver.” There is no 
stint in your Father’s house. If you have the 
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Almighty for your defence, what can you want 
more ?”’ 

Bridget’s face brightened. 

“‘] was feeling as if I were alone,’ she said. 
“I recognise those verses. They come next ; 
but the one after them discourages me, Mr. 
Jocelyn: ‘For then shalt thou have thy delight 
in the Almighty.’ J am trying to serve God. 
I do think I love Him a little, but 1 cannot 
sav I have real delight in Him.” 

“ Take one rung at a time. Prove Him as 
your defence first. Then ‘delight’ will fol- 
low.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence ; then Bridget 
spoke nervously, fearing her grandmother’s 
return. 

‘Do not think me an impostor, Mr. Jocelyn. 
when you know all. I told you I had a secret.” 

“Yes, and the person who entrusted you 
with it told me what it was. I was dining at 
the Bullinghams last night.’ 

Bridget smiled, then sighed. 

‘“T have been a double-dyed impostor,’”’ she 
said; ‘but circumstances were beyond my 
control. If you—you see Godfrey, Mr. Jocelyn, 
tell him I am detained here; he must come 
here, not to the farm.” 

He nodded. | 

Mrs. Fitzroy came back. 

“Will you go to the General’s study ? He 
will like to see you.” 

Mr. Jocelyn departed. 

Bridget felt that a calm and hush had fallen 
upon her perturbed soul. 

She was repeating to herself, ‘‘ The Almighty 
shall be thy defence,’’ and the realisation of 
the words comforted her. 

‘That is a good man,”’ said Mrs. Fitzroy 
calmly, as she took up her knitting for the first 
time that day. ‘ He lives his religion, for he 
believes in it, which few people do nowadays.” 

‘“ He has made me believe in it,’”’ said Bridget, 
with shining eyes. 

“Come here, child.’’ 

The knitting was dropped, and in another 
minute Bridget was folded in her grand- 
mother’s arms. 

“You have made me believe in you,’’ the 
old lady said, as she fondly kissed her ; “‘ and 
you have the Fitzroy’s courage to speak out, 
otherwise you would not have done so to-day. 
As we get older we see our mistakes, and we 
realise that every plan of our own will be 
foiled. We build our castles, and they fall to 
bits. but one learns to be thankful for the 
bits.” 


. 
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‘**Don’t you see, Godfrey, that the chance has been given us of 
reconciling our two families ?’"—jp. 602. 


““T will try to be a ‘ big bit,’’”’ said Bridget, 
with a tearful smile, ‘for I do love you and 
my grandfather already.” 

Mr. Jocclyn did not come back to the 
drawing-room. He listened and advised, as 
the General poured into his ears the whole 
story, and when he rose to go he said: 

““ General, I see God’s finger in this. Without 
anyone's intervention this will bring peace to two 
families who for mere historic wrongs have kept 
up a continuous quarrel. Be thankful for it.” 

And the General nodded his head thought- 
fully when he was left alone. 

The day wore away, but no Godfrey ap- 
peared, and Bridget’s heart sank within her. 
She kept hoping up to bedtime, and then re- 
solved to make the best of it. 

“I am afraid he has been having a difficult 


time,’’ she thought. ‘‘I do not believe his 
father and mother will be easy to win. It is 
strange that my foreboding should be true. 
I felt yesterday that we were parting for longer 
than we thought.” 

And then, as the cloud fell over her spint, 
Bridget remembered her ladder. She got her 
Bible out and began studying the _ verses. 
“The Almighty shall be thy defence ” rang in 
her ears. She knelt down, and when she rose 
her soul was at peace. 

‘God is undertaking for me,’’ she said to 


herself. ‘‘I will not look forward even to 
to-morrow. It will all come right. He is my 
defence; He has softened the hearts of my 


grandparents already ; He can do the same 
with others.”’ 


She met her grandmother the next morning 
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with a sunshiny face, though she had a fresh 
disappointment when the post came in and 
brought no letter from her husband. 

Mrs. Fitzroy insisted on accompanying her 
to the farm. 

‘You are with us now,” she said, “and I 
don’t intend you to leave us till something 
definite is arranged.” 

When Mrs. Dent came out to meet Bndget 
she seemed quite beside herself with excite- 
ment, and the sight of Mrs. Fitzroy did not 
reassure her. 

“Oh, ma’am, Mr. Godfrey arrived late last 
night. He had been delayed, he said; but 
he was in a terrible taking when he did not 
find you here. He told me, ma’am, who you 
were, and this wonderful development, so to 
speak, has quite unnerved me. Will Mrs. 
Fitzroy be pleased to come inside ? I never 
should have made bold with my remarks about 
the two families had I had an insight into the 
truth ; and I am sure, ma’am, that you will 
treat in confidence . 

“It is all right, Mrs. Dent. I am coming to 
pack up some of my treasures ; the rest must 
be sent after me. I am staying at Duddle- 
marsh now.” 

“I will take a short drive, Bridget, and come 
back for you,’’ Mrs. Fitzroy said. As she 
looked at the house before her the old bitter 
feelings took possession of her soul, and she 
refused to go inside. Bridget was not sorry 
that she was left alone. She felt leaving the 
farm keenly. Very gently she told Mrs. Dent 
she must be left alone to pack her pretty things, 
and when they were at last finished she ran 
down to the old terrace to bid it good-bye. 
Then she remembered her little Sunday scholars, 
and she began to wonder whether she had been 
night to cut herself off from all her recent sur- 
roundings. 

As she rested her arms on the old stone wall and 
looked over the sea she murmured to herself : 

“Godfrey will put it st aight, but when 
shall I see him ? I must be patient. God is 
my defence.”’ 

It seemed hard when she and Mrs. Fitzroy 
drove back to Duddlemarsh to find that 
Godfrey had called, had waited an hour for 
them, and now had left. 

But a note from him brought an anxious 
look to Bridget’s face: 


““My DARLING, 


“You are like a will-o’-the-wisp! I 
have been chasing you to-day and yester- 
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day, and haven’t found you yet! What 
does this move of yours mean? Could 
you not wait till we arranged something 
together ? I hope you are not taking 
up your quarters at Duddlemarsh, as it 
will complicate matters terribly. How is 
my mother to come to see you? If you 
stay at the farm I will bring her over. I 
have to go up to town this afternoon to 
the Admiralty, but to-morrow I shall come 
back and shall call first at Duddlemarsh 
before I go on to the farm. You must 
wait in and see me. I begin to think 
that my wife is not anxious for my com- 
pany.— Yours, ‘‘ GODFREY.” 

“He is angry with me!” was her first 
thought. ‘‘I have done the wrong thing. 
My first duty is to him.”’ 

She carried a very sober face to her grand- 
mother, but Mrs. Fitzroy treated her news with 
contemptuous indifference. 

‘* You wish to go back to the farm ? That 
is out of the question. You never ought to 
have been there by yourself. Your husband’s 
family must come and pay their respects to 
you in your grandfather’s house, and you will 
stay with us till they do so. I know what is 
due to your position if your husband does not. 
And if he comes to-morrow I shall tell him what 
I think of his conduct.” 

“Tam his wife, grandmother.” 

“Tam not likely to forget that fact. 
to our sorrow that you are.” 


It is 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WON BY A LETTER. 


“| APTAIN BULLINGHAM, Ma’am!” 
(* Bridget was sitting before’ the 
drawing-room fire, with a book on 
her lap. She was not reading, but 
it was the first time that day that she had had 
a minute to herself. Her grandmother was 
now having her afternoon nap; but all the 
morning she had been inspecting Bridget’s 
wardrobe and consulting her maid as to what 
outfit she must get her. Bridget had begged 
to be allowed to continue her mourning a little 
longer, but Mrs. Fitzroy would not hear of 
it, and she felt like a child in the hands of 
her grandmother. 
Now she was alone she was pondering over 
her right course of action, for she realised that, 
much as her grandmother loved her, she was 
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determined to mould her like wax in_ her 
hands. 

Her husband’s name brought her to her 
feet, whilst the swift rush of colour to her face 
made her look quite beautiful. 

And Godfrey, who had been sore at heart, 
and inclined to think hard things of his wife, 
now thought of nothing as he folded her in 
his arms but how he loved her. 

“‘Listen to me, Godfrey,” said Bridget, as 
soon as she could release herself.‘ Listen, 
and don’t be angry.” 

‘Tam not angry, but I will have my wife. 
Our marriage was not an amusing game, but 
reality to me ; and the sooner you come away 
with me the better. Why did you leave the 
farm ?” 

“I could not help it. Let me tell you 

Explanation followed, but Godfrey was not 
satisfied. 

“You are a girl no longer, Bridget, but a 
married woman. My claims come first. Pack 
up your things and come home with me.” 

“To your home, Godfrey ? ”’ 

There was a little doubt and hesitancy in 
Bridget’s tone. She added: 

“I do not think my grandmother will let 
me go. Listen, Godfrey: I will be quite 
frank w.th you and tell you what she says. 
She expects your mother to come and call on 
me here first.”’ 

“My mother can never enter thi; house till 
Mrs. Fitzroy invites her.”’ 

“I know,” Bridget said sadlv; ‘I foresee 
the difficulties.” | 

‘* There will be no difficulties 1f you do what 
I want.” 

Bridget looked up at her husband's clouded 
brow, then she laid her hand lightly on his 
arm. 

“Do you know what I wish ?”’ she said, 
making an effort to speak brightly. ‘‘ I should 
like to run away with you from everybody, 
and have a quiet time away from them all till 
you go back to sea.”’ 

“And that is what we will do,”’ said Godfrey, 
a light leaping into his eyes ‘‘ We will have 
a proper honeymoon, my little Bridget.” 

He drew her to him again, but Bridget held 
herself back from his caresses. 

“ No,”’ she said ; ‘‘] know you are unselfish 
at heart, and I try to be so too. We may /tke 
to do it, but we must not doit. Don’t you see, 
Godfrey, that the chance has been given us 
of reconciling our two families ? Don’t let us 
miss the opportunity. When that is done I 
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will come to you—anywhere, where you like 
to be!” 

Godfrey did not answer for a moment. He 
had been spoiled all his life by being too success- 
ful in his different plans and projects. Now 
that circumstances did not adapt themselves 
to his needs as easily as they had done before. 
he began to chafe under them. 

“If our families will not come together, it 
is not our fault,’’ he said. 

“ But they only need a little coaxing perhaps.” 
Bridget’s tone was sweet and persuasive. 

Her husband’s brow cleared, and he laughed 
aloud. 

“TIT can’t coax,” he said ; 
gift.” 

“Tell me,” said Bridget earnestly, ‘‘ how 
did your parents take the news? Are they 
very angry with us ?”’ 

“It is all right now. It was rather a shock. 
And your being a Fitzroy was unfortunate.” 

It was at this juncture Mrs. Fitzroy walked 
into the room, and Bridget’s heart sank when 
she saw the haughty, forbidding air she wore. 

“Grandmother, this is Godfrey.” 

Godfrey bowed, but Mrs. Fitzroy hardly in- 
clined her head nor put out her hand. 

“We began to think,” she said _ severely, 

“that you did not mean to come near your 
wife.’ 

“IT have been doing my best to do so for the 
past two days. Her sudden disappearance 
was most inopportune.”’ 

‘““She is where she ought to have been long 
ago. My dear Bridget, I should like you to 
leave us for a short time.” 

Bridget saw the rising storm, and shipped 
away, after giving one pleading glance at her 
husband. 

He stood immovable before the old lady. 
but the flash in his eyes equalled that in hers. 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Bullingham,”’ Mrs. Fitzroy said. 
as she seated herself with cold dignity opposte 
him, ‘‘ will you have the goodness to give me 
an explanation of your conduct ? Did vou 
act as an honourable man should when you 
brought your wife down here and bound her 
over to secrecy whilst you sailed over the seas. 
completely indifferent to her anomalous and 
false position ? What had she done to ment 
such treatment ? Did you tmagine, because 
she was apparently friendless and ignorant of 
English manners and customs, that you could 
treat her as no gentleman ought to treat a girl, 
however humble and obscure her origin? If 
you were ashamed of her, why did you malty 
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her? Your family have done ours many a 
grievous wrong in the past, but this eclipses 
them all. I had rather Bridget had died at 
her birth than live to ally herself with such as 
you!” 

Passion and withering contempt were in 
these last words, but Godfrey’s self-control and 
composure did not forsake him. He looked 
at the indignant old lady very gravely as he 
replied : 

‘I do plead guilty to what I have done. I 
cannot expect you to understand my circum- 
stances ; but I am bold enough to assert that 
it was a happy day when she met me. I had 
no time to consider. I only knew that the girl 
I loved was destitute and starving, and liable 
to be thrown into the awful vortex of homeless, 
fnendless women in the midst of London, and 
I married her—yes, I dare to say it to you—I 
married her against her judgment, and though 
our parting followed so suddenly I had the com- 
fort of feeling when I was away that she was at 
least sheltered and comfortable. My parents 
were in Japan. I knew they would disapprove 
at first, but I was convinced that Bridgct 
would win their hearts, and I felt she would 
have a freer scope to do this if she were her 
own mistress.” 

‘‘ Disapprove !’’ repreated Mrs. Fitzroy pas- 
sionately. ‘‘When I think of the chances 
that have been taken from her, of the brilliant 
marriage she might have made, and of the hope- 
less, miserable life which will be hers now, I 
hardly can bring myself to have any conversa- 
tion with you on the subject.”’ 

“It is a pity,’’ Godfrey said in his imper- 
turbable voice, ‘‘ that you did not give her these 
chances. It was in your power to do so. It 
has been a tremendous shock to me to find 
that my wife is your granddaughter; and, 
forgive me if I say it, if you have had hard 
thoughts of me for the way I have treated her, 
I have had ten thousand more hard ones of you 
for not claiming her sooner. Do you realise 
that but for the chance meeting between us on 
a certain day in London, your granddaughter 
might have succumbed to her miserable cir- 
cumstances? She is your own flesh and blood. 
How could you be so ignorant of or indifferent 
to her whereabouts ? ”’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy could not or would not reply 

Godfrey ‘continued : 

“I have come to claim my wife to-day, and 
I should like her to come away with me at 
once.” 

‘‘Then you shall not have her: you shall 
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learn that she is destitute and friendless no 
longer. Do you think we shall countenance 
your taking her back to that farm and sub- 
jecting her to the slights of your parents, who 
have as yet treated her with insulting indiffer- 
ence ? If you wish to claim your wife, let 
them show her the courtesy and respect that 
is due toher. My ‘At home’ day is to-morrow. 
They will know where to find Bridget.”’ 

‘* Thank you,” said Godfrey, a smile coming 
to his lips. ‘‘ We will come over to it, and I 
will leave my wife with you till then. No one 
is more anxious than I am for peace between 
our two families, and I am glad to think that 
Bridget will be the peacemaker. Good after- 
noon.”’ 

He bowed himself out of the room before 
Mrs. Fitzroy could say another word, and 


‘directed the old butler outside to take him to 


Bridget. 

She was not far off, and he persuaded her 
to put on her walking things and walk down 
the drive with him. 

“ Bridget,’ he said, when they were parting 
at last, ‘‘ was ever man’s patience tried so 
sorely ? Am I never to possess you ? Every 
day seems a year.”’ 

““We will wait till to-morrow,” said Bridget 
bravely, but she clung to her husband as she 
spoke. 

“ After to-morrow, Godfrey 

“Yes, after to-morrow, we shall be to- 
gether.’’ 

But Godfrey knew, as he wended his way 
home, that he had a hard task before him. 

Both his father and mother were furious 
when they heard to whom Bridget was related, 
and nothing that Godfrey could say would 
appease them. Audrey stood by him bravely, 
but the prejudices of a lifetime could not easily 
be swept away, and Mrs. Bullingham would 
not believe that Bridget had come to the neigh- 
bourhood in ignorance of her mother’s family. 

“It was a deep-laid plot, and we are the 
victims of it.”’ 

This was the assertion that she made, and 
continued to repeat, though there were times 
when her conscience upbraided her, and she 
thought of the day on which Bridget had risked 
her own life for her. 

The real sting in the whole matter was the 
fact of her being deceived. She could not get 
over it. 

When Godfrey arrived home he found his 
mother sitting in the dusky twilight alone. 
He seized his opportunity at once; but, first, 
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he threw himself into an easy chair and sighed 
heavily. 

‘We did not expect you back till dinner- 
time,’’ his mother said, rousing herself from 
her reverie and looking at him thoughtfully. 

‘““No; and I did not expect to return alone.” 

‘‘T never told you I was willing to receive 
that girl.” 

‘‘But I knew, mother, that when you saw 
her it would be all right... However, you are 
spared the infliction; her grandparents will 
not give her up.”’ 

Mrs. Bullingham’s spirit was roused at once, 
as her son knew it would be. 

‘“‘And you crept away, like a refused suitor 
or a beaten hound! You, a man, and her 


husband! Have you no sense of dignity, 
Godfrey ? I can hardly believe you to be my 
son. Don’t you realise that you have the 


first claim now? Will you, a Bullingham, 
succumb to the wills of those Fitzroys ?” 

Godfrey smiled. 

‘‘No; I shall win, mother. I think I have 
done so already ; but they say that it is only 
the victorious who can show mercy.” 

‘“‘And what mercy do they require or ex- 
pect ?” 

“They have discovered a granddaughter 
who might have been a prop and comfort to 
them in their old age, only in time to lose her. 
Mrs. Fitzroy is very fond of her, mother. It 
was pathetic to me to see the look in her eyes 
when she pronounced her name. She thinks 
I have treated her shamefully, and so I have. 
I ought not to have bound her to secrecy. The 
plot, as you call it, is mine, and they have a 
right to complain. They think I was ashamed 
of her. Of Bridget! You know her, mother ; 
is she a girl to be ashamed of ? No; if I was 
ashamed at all, it was to think of how my people 
would treat her when they knew who she was.” 

“Will you tell me why you did not claim 
your wife ?”’ 

“It is postponed till to-morrow. I am to 
do so in public, I believe. It is Mrs. Fitzroy’s 
‘At home’ day, and she has invited us as a 
family to be present.” 

Mrs. Bullingham was absolutely silent. 

Then she said proudly : 

‘Does she expect me to enter her house 
before she offers me an apology for her insult 
to me as a bride ?”’ 

‘‘ How many years ago is it, mother ? Over 
forty, is it not ? Don’t you think she may 
have forgotten that episode ? And would it 
not be well for you to do so too? You see, 
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under the present circumstances our families 
are bound to be brought together. The sooner 
it is done the better, and the more complete 
the reconciliation is the better it will be for all 
of us. Mrs. Fitzroy has taken the first step 
in asking you there to-morrow.” 

‘““She should have written. Does she think 
that I am to come at her beck and call by 
mere word of mouth ?” 

“My dear mother, I don’t think you see it 
in the right light. JI am your son, am I not? 
Is it not the usual thing for a man’s parents to 
call, if possible, on his bride-elect ? ”’ 

“Wife, you mean.” 

“Wife, then. I think that makes the 
case a stronger one. Don’t you think it is 
your place to take the initiative ? Your call 
will be upon Bridget, not upon her grand- 
parents. You would have gone to her had she 
stayed on at the farm; why should you not 
go to Duddlemarsh Grange ? ”’ 

‘“‘I never promised to go to her at the 
farm ?” 

‘But you would have done so, I know. You 
would have stolen away one day by yourself 
without saying anything about it, and I should 
have come in and found my wife in my mother's 
arms.”’ 

Godfrey’s smile as he said this was irresistible. 
And the fact that Mrs. Bullingham had fully 
intended to do what he said almost brought 
an answering smile to her lips. 

‘‘T think,’”’ Godfrey continued slowly, “ that 
we have been the aggressors all through. 
Hundreds of years ago we robbed—no, I will 
say we became possessors of a bit of property 
which was rightfully theirs; to-day I have 
become a possessor of their flesh and blood. 
It is hard lines on them; we can afford to be 
generous.”’ 

Mrs. Bullingham’s face hardened. 

‘You had the whole world before you,’’ she 
said bitterly, ‘‘ and you married into the family 
who have insulted and openly ignored your 
parents. I will not go near Duddlemarsh 
Grange to-morrow, and I will never forgive 
you !’”’ 

Godfrey turned on his heel and left the room. 

A few moments after, Audrey coming home 
from a walk, found him moodily pacing the 
drive, with a cigar in his mouth. She soon 
learnt what had happened. 

‘I don’t think mother will ever be induced 
to go,” she said; ‘‘ but I do not see why 
I should not.” 

Then, with rising colour, she asked : 
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“Is Major Fitzroy at home? He is back 
at Aldershot with his regiment, is he not?” 

“I believe so. I did not see him. Audrey, 
you must get round the mother. You women 
ought to know how to deal with one another. 
I feel quite helpless when she gets on her high 
horse, but she is easier to move than father. 
He is like a block of granite.’ 

‘I am sure mother will come round. If 
she could once see Bridget, she would capitu- 
late. She was getting very fond of her.”’ 

But Mrs. Bullingham proved quite un- 
approachable all that evening to her daughter ; 
and Audrey confessed to her brother before 


retiring to rest that night that she had been © 


unable to do anything. | 

Mrs. Bullingham was a very punctual woman. 
She was always down in the morning and 
seated at the breakfast table as the clock 
struck nine; but the next morning her seat was 
empty, and the Admiral came into the room 
with a worried look upon his face. 

‘‘ Audrey, your mother wishes her breakfast 
sent up to her.” 

‘Is she not well ? ”’ 

‘“She has not had a good night, and has 
had a great many letters this morning. No 
one but her maid is to go to her; she wishes 
to be left undisturbed.”’ 

Audrey knew she was to be told no more. 
She could not remember when her mother had 
done such a thing before. Mrs. Bullingham 
not only abhorred having breakfast in bed 
herself, but, in common with many other 
active and energetic women, thoroughly dis- 
liked any members of her household, visitors 
or otherwise, doing the same. 

But if Audrey had peeped inside her mother’s 
room she would have found the breakfast un- 
touched. Mrs. Bullingham, fully dressed, with 
a flushed face and lowering brow, was pacing 
her room. A letter was in her hand, and the 
letter that was drawing out such conflicting 
emotions from her was as follows : 


‘My DEAR Mrs. BULLINGHAM, 


“‘I long to call you ‘ Mother,’ but I 
dare not. I have longed, yet feared to 
see you, and now something impels me to- 
night to write to you. Iam doing it without 
the knowledge of my husband. Do you 
remember me trying to tell you my story 
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on the beach ? How I longed for you to 
know who was talking to you! And then 
the tide interrupted us, and my oppor- 
tunity was gone. It was never given to 
me again. I don’t know what you think 
of me. I fear the worst; but I will not 
apologise for keeping my secret from you, 
as, if I did, it would be casting the blame 
on my husband. If he thought fit to 
keep you in ignorance of my relationship 
to him, I could but acquiesce and gladly 
carry out his wishes. He saved me from 
ruin and despair; he chose me when I 
was friendless, destitute, and unknown, 
and I think of him now as a knight of old 
going through the world to relieve dis- 
tress and succour those in need of help. 

“Dear Mrs. Bullingham, you will for- 
give my parentage, will you not ? I will 
confess that when I first discovered the 
truth a throb of joy went through me, for 
I felt that my husband would not be 
ashamed of me. But now I realise that 
this will be the real stumbling-block to 
your having anything to do with me. I 
wish I could creep into your presence to- 
night behind my husband and plead my 
own cause. But I am not allowed to 
leave, and oh, if you only had experienced 
all these long months of waiting and 
watching—how full of hope and joy, and 
yet strange foreboding they have been !— 
you would feel sorry that my cup has been 
snatched away from me as I was about 
to taste it. 

«Perhaps you will not read my letter ; 

perhaps your heart is closed against me. 
But if there is a chink left open I shall 
hope. : 
“If I see you walk in to-morrow I 
shall thank God with all my heart for 
having given so much more to me than 
I deserve. 

“One who wants to sign herself as your 
daughter, but who will not till you give 
her leave, ‘‘ BRIDGET.” 

It was a simple little letter, yet it brought 
the young girl in all her sweet grace before the 
older woman, and she could not, try as she 
might, close her heart against her. 

[END OF CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. ] 
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By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., late Diocesan Inspector, Winchester. 


I.—MANNER AND METHOD. 


5 T has often been said 
that a teacher, like a 
poet, is born, and not 
made. This is partly 
true. There are many 
to whom teaching is 
a natural gift, as 
much as music or 
painting. To such 
persons teaching is a 
great delight. The 
drawing out of intelligence, the developing of 
another person’s mind, and the imparting of 
knowledge clearly and effectively, is one of the 
most delightful and fascinating occupations. 
And let it be noted that the faculty of teaching 
and the faculty of learning are by no means 
always combined in the same person. I once 
knew a Senior Wrangler who was a total failure 
asa teacher. He could not bring himself down 
to the level of his pupils’ intelligence. They 
would be slowly advancing one step while he 
wanted them to advance six. But let those 
who have little or no natural ability for teach- 
ing be comforted by being told that teaching 
is a science which can be acquired. 

A teacher of religion has two objects in view 
—namely, To teach, that is to impart definite 
information ; and fo train the pupil for eternity. 


This latter is concerned with all the three parts 
of a man’s being. 

The body has to be trained to right habits. 

The mind, to observe, reflect, compare, re- 
member. 

The soul, to fear God. 

The teacher has to be the instructor, friend, 
and model to the pupil; and in order to be so 
he must first teach and train himself. Let him 
note these maxims : 

No method is of use without pains. 

Nothing is of little importance that is done 
with a class. 

No success is possible without prayer for 
God's help and blessing. 

A teacher goes to his class with the inten- 
tion of imparting knowledge. He must be 
possessed of many P’s, such as_ patience, 
perseverance, punctuality, and the like. His 
manner should be earnest, cheerful, firm, rever- 
ent, quiet, interesting, and sympathetic. He 
takes his seat in the class with some twenty, 
thirty, or forty eyes watching and ears heat- 
ing him. The children will notice all that he 
says or does. They will watch his dress, voice. 
manner, tone, and posture. They will imitate 
and mimic any peculiarity, resent any harsh- 
ness ; but they will gradually be influenced by 
gentleness, courtesy, fairness, kindness, good 
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discipline, and teaching. In a word, they will 
yield to treatment, and be trained. 

This brings us to the teacher’s mode or 
method of teaching. What has he todo? He 
has to arrest and keep the attention of the 
class, to develop the reasoning faculties, and to 
fix the lesson so that the pupils may apply it to 
themselves. How is this to be done? Not 
by mere talking. Before he has said many 
sentences half the class will not be attending 
at all, but be listless or playing or talking to 
each other; and it will be difficult to retain 
their attention. There are three methods of 
oral teaching :— 

1. Expository.—Under this system the teacher 
does all and the class nothing except listen. 
This may be allowable in an adult class, if they 
will isten ; but it is not given to many to make 
a lesson interesting merely by “‘ telling,’’ with- 
out any “ talking ”’ with the class. 

2. Reading and Questioning.—This may be 
properly done with young children who can 
read fairly well. The passage is read, and 
questions are asked to see whether the children 
remember what they have read. But, as a 
rule, this system does not develop much intelli- 
gence. It is mostly a mere question of memory. 

3. Catechetical.—This is the old system of 
Socrates. It not merely éeaches the child some- 
thing new for him to remember, but it frarns 
the child to learn for him- 
sclf. It begins with find- 
ing out by questions what 
the child already knows, 
and then leads him on by 
inference, comparison, and 
reflection to what he has 
not as yet known, but 
now finds out. For ex- 
ample, a child comes to the 
word ‘‘centurion.”” You 
ask the meaning. He can- 
not tell you. Ask if he 


knows any other word 
beginning with “cent.” 
He will at once say 
“century.” ‘‘ What is a 
century ?” “A hundred 
years.”’ ‘* Then the word 
‘centurion’ has some- 


thing to do with a hun- 
dred.’”’ Now tell him that 
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a centurion was an officer in the army. ‘‘ How 
many soldiers did a centurion command ?” 
The answer will come at once, ‘‘ A hundred.”’ 
‘Well, then, what is a centurion?” “An 
officer over a hundred soldiers.’’ For another 
example, take the word “earing.”’ ‘* There 
shall neither be earing nor harvest” (Gen. 
xlv. 6). ‘‘ What does ‘earing’ mean?” The 
answer will probably be ‘‘seed-time.’’ But 
it means ‘‘ ploughing.’’ Get at this as follows. 
Ask for another word beginning with “ear.” 
“Earth.”” “What is earth ?’’ ‘Soft soil.’ 
‘What makes the soil soft?” ‘* Digging.” 
‘* How does a farmer dig a large field ?”” ‘“ By 
a plough.’’ Now tell the class that “ar” 
is the beginning of the Latin word “ to plough.” | 
‘Then what does ‘to ear’ mean?” “To 
plough.”’” ‘‘ And earing means?” ‘“ Plough- 
.ng.”’ All this takes time, but the child has 
been taught to think, to deduce one word from 
another, and so get at its meaning. He will 
very quickly forget what you tell him, but will 
remember for a long time what he has told you. 

Good teaching, then, must be catechetical. 
And what is that? An “echoing back” 
(Greek, kata-echo, back-echo) between the 
teacher and the child. The minds of the two 
answer each other. The teacher finds out by 
questions what the child knows, and how far 
his ideas are right, and the child answers back 
to the teacher’s lead, and 
so moves forward on the 
pathway of knowledge. 
It was the Jewish method. 
St. Luke writes to The- 
ophilus about the things 
in which he had “ been 
instructed ”’ (Greek, cate- 
chised, Luke i. 4), and he 
tells how Christ was 
found in the Temple with 
the doctors of the law, 
answering their ques- 
tions, and asking for in- 
formation Himself (Luke 
ii. 46, 47). It is the only 
scientific method of train- 
ing a child’s mind to think. 

In the next paper hints 
and suggestions will be 
given for discipline and 
questioning. 
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THE CLEVER MISS MERRIFIELD. 
By Dr. T. J}. Macnamara, M.P. 


‘LD Jim Merrifield 
had gone to rejoin 
lus wife beyond. 
The village funeral 
gathering had dis- 
persed. Loviss, the 
sexton, was slowly 
heaping the red 
clay clods one on 
the other; and, 
save for him, the 
little churchyard 
was untenanted by the living as the gloom of 
the November afternoon closed in. The two 
girls sat in the back room alone, turning in 


melancholy contemplation from the anguish 


of the present to the anxieties of the future. 
Father and mother both gone! This was 
surely the end of all things ! 

Cissie Merrifield was still abandoned to out- 
bursts of convulsive crying. She sat huddled 
in the armchair by the fire, the presentment of 
feeble misery. Her pretty hands picked petu- 
lantly at a small tear-soaked handkerchief ; 
her wealth of wavy hair had lost its beauty 
and now crowned her baby-face in unlovely 
disorder. But even at such disadvantage 
you could not fail to note how pretty, how 
helplessly pretty, Cissie Merrifield really was. 

Silent, self-absorbed, with impassive and even 
hard face, her sister, Jane Merrifield, sat leaning 
an elbow on the table and gazing fixedly into 
the future which the fire always reveals. Jane 
was Cissie’s senior by a year, and by common 
consent she was dour, selfish, and self-centred. 
When she knitted her brows a deep vertical 
furrow ran down between them. That is a 
sure indication of a hard and unlovely disposi- 
tion ; and to an unengaging mind Jane Merri- 
field added a severely plain face and a clumsy, 
ill-modelled body. People had already said 
that Cissie’s life would be very miserable now 
that old Mr. Merrifield had gone, and his pension 
with him; and now that the two girls would 
have to go out into the world and work together 
for their living. 

‘You are unkind, Jane,’’ whimpered Cissie 
at the close of an exhausting outburst of 
hysterical crying; ‘‘ you never sympathise 
with anyone ; you think of nobody but your- 
self, and I’ve such a splitting headache ! ”’ 

Jane Merrifield turned a quick, curious 


glance upon her sister, now consumed again 
with tears, and, rising wearily, put on the 
kettle, set tea things for two, and began to 
make some toast. 

* * * e & ¢ 

Before the month was out the girls had deter- 
mined upon their future course. The little 
home was sold up. Jane, who had been a 
pupil teacher in the village school, had got a 
post as assistant mistress at a pound a week 
in the Back Alley Board School at Ironville; 
and Cissie—who had also been a pupil teacher, 
but had recently found teaching too trying— 
was to lodge with her, looking out the while 
for work as a clerk or secretary. Through all 
the hard and trying circumstances of the 
departure from the village, Cissie contributed 
little but querulousness at Jane’s want of 
sympathy and consideration ; and so well- 
founded were her complaints that the good 
souls whom they were leaving for ever lifted 
their hands in pity for the unkind experiences 
that were before pretty Cissie Merrifield. 

But the great change had been made. The 
girls were now established in their new lodgings 
in Ironville, though in a different part of the 
town from the daily scene of Jane’s work. 
The neighbourhood in which the Back Alley 
Board School was situated was impossible. 
Cissie couldn’t possibly live there ; and Jane 
agreed. It meant a long weary walk twice 
a day for the assistant mistress, and nothing 
in the way of a warm meal at midday. More- 
over, lodgings were not so cheap in the better- 
class suburb as they would have been nearet 
the school, and a pound a week between two 
of them meant a struggle. Still, all was for 
the best, and no doubt Cissie would soon get 
employment. 

Unfortunately, Cissie did not find it s0 
easy to get clerical work as they had hoped. 
She was quick and pretty and engaging ; but 
then she was neither a shorthand writer nora 
typist. She might easily have become pro 
ficient with the typewriter, but shorthand: 
The very thought made her visibly shiver. ‘So 
after some months Jane suggested that she 
had better, perhaps, try teaching again for 4 
while, as new clothes were wanted, and the 
pound a week left no margin beyond the hand- 
to-mouth charges week in and week out. 
Teachers were wanted in the Board schools, 
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and Cissie could at once get her fifty pounds a 
year as an ex-pupil teacher assistant, just as 
her sister had done, though Jane agreed that 
it was hard on a girl like Cissie that she should 
have to go down into the Back Alley slums 
and teach the rough, hardened, rude girls who 
formed the majority of the Board school pupils. 
For some time Cissie helplessly refused to stir 
in this direction; but a brilliant suggestion of 
Jane’s eased the situation. If Cissie would 
take on an assistantship for a year, she could 
easily save thirty pounds of her salary, and 
this would twice pay the entrance fee to ‘‘ The 
Ironville Diocesan Training College for Female 
Teachers,’’ as it is styled. Two years there 
(she could always come to Jane in the holidays), 
and she would come out a certificated mistress, 
able to command eighty pounds a year to 
start with, and the chance of a headmistress- 
ship in a few years. 

Cissie “‘ jibbed ’’ a good deal at first, but 
Jane kept her steadily at it. Between them 
Cissie got an assistantship in a nice school 
near their lodgings, which made the work 
lighter than it might otherwise have been. In 
the evenings, when Cissie was not prostrate 
with a headache, severe Jane, by systematic- 
ally relieving her sister of all domestic work, 
induced her to cram up for the ‘“ King’s 
Scholarship ’’ examination—the competition 
open to those seeking admission to a training 
college—and at the close of the year both 
girls had the ineffable satisfaction of finding 
pretty Cissie’s name well up on the list of those 
qualified for admission. 

Thus it came about that Cissie went te St. 
Agatha’s College, and when occasionally Jane 
went over to take tea with her sister on a 
Sunday afternoon all the girls agreed that it 
was curious that so bright and happy and clever 
a girl as Cissie should have so grumpy a sister. 

It is not to be denied that these two years 
were hard and severe for Jane. Teaching in 
the Back Alley school was very exacting work, 
and, if Cissie’s needs were to be met, the elder 
sister had to pinch and contrive in the most 
self-resourceful manner. 

Still, all was again for the best. Cissie came 
out with a double first, and at once got an 
assistantship in a higher grade school at a 
salary that was at once half as much again as 
Jane’s; so the fairy ship seemed at last to 
have come home. Yet, there were anxieties. 
Cissie was more than ever petulant and queru- 
lous, even when comfortably disposed upon 
the sofa-lounge before the fire with a book at 
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the close of the day’s toil ; and Jane admitted 
that, strong and hard as she was, she could 
not pretend to be able to appreciate, as she 
ought to have done, the extent to which Board 
School work, even 1n a higher grade school, told 
upon nerves so susceptible as those of Cissie. 

Yet life was not nowsohard. There was, too, 
a long month at midsummer. Cissie’s wages 
enabled the girls to spend this at the seaside, 
under whose genial influences even Jane began 
to lose her habitually anxious look. 

And so the years slipped away, till one fine 
morning the postman brought official intima- 
tion to Cissie that the Staffing Committee had 
resolved to promote her to the headmistress- 
ship of a girls’ school to be opened in a new 
suburb in the south of the town; and after 
the Christmas holidays Cissie took up her new 
post. She had hosts of friends by this time, 
and all wondered that so bright and clever a 
girl should have so stupid a sister, who, bless 
your heart! never got beyond a pound a week 
as an ex-pupil teacher. 

To be near her new school, Cissie found it 
necessary to change her lodgings, and insisted 
that Jane must come with her. In this Jane 
quietly acquiesced, though the change would 
take her still farther away from Back Alley. 
And Jane was by no means as young as she 
used to be; fifteen years as assistant in the 
Back Alley school was as much as the stiffest 
constitution could bear. Besides all of which, 
Jane had known very hard times when Cissie 
was at college, and had always lived an exact- 
ing and toilsome existence. 

Yes; Jane Merrifield was getting old and 
grey and worn. Nothing could have been 
sharper than the contrast between her and 
the clever Miss Merrifield, head of the new 
school opened by the Mayor on the second 
Monday of the New Year. Miss Merrifield 
was always tastefully and even expensively 
dressed, and was very partial to furs ; besides 
which she wore a good deal of jewellery and 
a very large picture-hat. Age, with her, had 
only served to fill into fuller roundness and 
comeliness the slim prettiness of a former day. 

By the time the midsummer holiday came 
round the weary-faced, aged-looking ex-pup'l 
teacher of the Back Alley school had begun to 
find school life a daily burden. She doubted 
whether she would have the heart to go away 
to the seaside, though she sat all night stitching 
a dainty white braid upon a charming navy blue 
bathing costume which did not precisely appear 
to be intended for herself. However, she had 
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a stout heart and a steady will; and once more 
Miss Merrificld and Jane spent the holiday 
together by the sea. True, Jane saw very 
little now of Ironville’s best-known head- 
mistress. That charming lady was one of a set 
of lawn-tennis, bathing, and boating people 
who could scarcely have been expected to 
tolerate so very uninteresting a person as 
Jane ; and for the first time Jane came back 
to school from Seaport with a weary, quiet 
smile upon her face and a curious aching at 
the heart. 

It was clear as the winter drew on that Back 
Alley and the tramp twice a day across the 
town were telling heavily on Jane. In November 
she was laid up for a week with a severe cold, 
her first absence through illness since she 
entered the school service in Ironville sixteen 
years ago. Monday morning saw her back at 
work again, feeble and broken, but yet of un- 
daunted will. An evening or so later Cissie 
came home from school in a high state of irrita- 
tion. Miss Jenkins, the girl who taught her 
Standard II., had left a fortnight before to 
get married, and although she had written 
to the offices every day since, the Clerk had 
done nothing to fill the vacancy. It was a 
beastly nuisance, as the clever Miss Merrifield 
inelegantly put it; and now he had sent to 
say that the state of the teaching market was 
such that he could hold out no hope of furnish- 
ing her with an ex-pupil teacher assistant in 
the place of Miss Jenkins for some time to 
come. Wasn't it irritating ? As to which 
Jane agreed with a solicitude which ever 
marked her concern for Cissie’s troubles. 

‘* It ts annoying, Cissie,’’ continued Jane ; 
‘‘ but it leads me to put a suggestion to you 
that has been on my mind for a long time, 
though I haven’t liked to mention it.’ 

‘* Yes 2?" answered Cissie agreeably. ‘‘ What 
is it ?”’ 

‘‘ Why,” continued Jane, her face mantled 
with an unwonted flush, “ you know I’ve been 
very worn out of late, and you know how hard 
the work at Back Alley is, and how far it is 
for me to get there from hcre every day.” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Cissie, with some doubt. 

‘«*« Well, I hardly like to name it,’’ stammered 
Jane, ‘** but the girls in your school are so much 
nicer, and—it is only just round the corner, 
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and—and it would be so much easier for me. 
You—want an assistant badly—and the Com- 
mittee respect you so much that—that 1f you 
suggested my transfer they—they would agree 
at once.”’ The murder was out, and Jane 
ended nervously, picking the tablecloth 
fringe as she finished speaking. For so austere 
and so hard-featured a woman to tremble so 
markedly was curious. 

‘“‘ Of course, Jane,’’ came slowly and authori- 
tatively from the clever Miss Merrifield’s 
lips, ‘‘ I have always, and should always, con- 
sider your wishes and your interests; but— 
and, of course, I should lke to meet you even 
in a thing like this—I really don’t think the 
Committee would entertain transferring you 
from Back Alley to a school like mine. The 
whole atmosphere and tone of the work are so 
different. My children are quite genteel, and 
you know what the Back Alley girls are 
like.”’ 

A faint choking sob escaped the pale lips of 
the elder sister, and beneath the table her 
hands were clenched with painful tensity. She 
wavered for a moment, and then tightening 
the hold upon herself, she quietly muttered, 
‘Oh, yes, yes, Cissie ; I forgot, I forgot. Let 


us go to bed.” 
* * * * * * 


Miss Merrifield was back at school, dressed 
elegantly in black. And she had kissed every- 
body in gratitude for their kind condolences 
and sympathy. Yes, it was terrible. She and 
her sister Jane had been chatting together 
before going to bed. MHer sister seemed in 
the best of spirits as she kissed her ‘“ Good- 
night !’’ upon the landing. And then! Yes, 
God moves in a mysterious way. Heart- 
failure. the doctors said. It was beautiful of 
those poor Back Alley girls to bring those 
lovely flowers ! 

And everybody said how nobly the clever 
Miss Merrifield had borne herself through it 
all. How hard it was upon her that this 
thing should have happened in so sudden a 
way. How beautifully she took it all. And 
really, after all, it was a relief, for Jane Merri- 
field was so sour-tempered and so dull, and so 
stupid, that it must have been a trial for the 
clever Miss Merrifield to have lived with her 
all these years. 
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UTSIDE the little Mis- 
sion House in the 
dingy street a knot 

of women and children have 
collected—women 
of the class that 
affects a shabby 
black sailor hat 
and a dingy black 
cape ; children in 
preposterous tam- 
o’-shanters and 
well - worn suits 
that were never 
made for them— 
types of the vast 
numbers that live 
on “a pound a 
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“«That'll do splendid fer week.” 
school.’” “They’re a- 
goin’ in,’’ shouts 


one urchin with as great a thrill of excite- 
ment as is felt by the crowd watching a 
bevy of Society dames flocking to a Society 
bazaar. Here is nothing to be scen but 
a few quictly dressed ladies, old and young, 
disappearing within the Mission doors, and 
the occasion is merely a Jumble Sale of all 
the goods and chattels and wearables which 
the neighbouring “quality ’’ has discarded. 
Within is a long bare hall, lined with long 
tables on which are set out the vericst ‘‘ olla- 
podrida ’’ conceivable. Coats and skirts, boots 
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and shoes, hats and bonnets, coal scuttles and 
cans, saucepans and dishes, gloves and stock- 
ings, wall-paper and fire-irons, crockery, glass, 
toys, men’s clothes, umbrellas, and rubbish 
innumerable, the accumulated superfluities os 
scores of households. Then the doors are 
opened and the buyers flock in, passing before 
the tables, behind which the sellers stand. 
This is a precaution not 
without humour — the 
tenth commandment being 
occasionally disregarded 
by frequenters of ‘‘ jumble 
sales,’ and kleptomania 
being known by a less 
polite name at ‘The 
People’s Bazaar.” 

Tt is, in truth, the very 
ghost and shadow of a 
bazaar. These _ hard- 
worked, worn women are 
in quest of bargains in 
dead carnest—resolved to 
get the utmost for their 
few shillings in the shabby 
purse, yet knowing at the 
same time that the money 
itself will return to them “‘Las’ time I bought 
in ‘‘ Mother’s Monday a pair o’ her boots.’” 
afternoons,’’ when the 
cares of home can be left behind and tea and 
entertainment enjoyed at the Mission House. 

It is curious to watch them. Such keen 
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buyers, most of them, fingering the dresses with 
work-worn fingers, peering into the cans to 
detect a hole, examining the straw hat to see 
if it is much faded. There is a table of hats at 
a penny each, and many a little Harold and 
Gladys is dragged up and fitted with the cast-off 
headgear of ‘‘ golden boys and girls.” 

‘* That’l do splendid fer school,’’ says the 
weary mother of seven, producing three 
coppers from a shabby purse and carrying ott 
three straw hats. She has brought a large 
basket in which she has crammed articles 
varying from a soup-tureen and fire-irons to.a 
pair of boots and a flannel nightgown. 

‘““If I'd a’ known that Lady Mary wasn’t 
a-goin’ to send her boots this year I'd not a’ 
come ”’ says one old body. “ Las’ time I bought 
a pair o’ her boots, an’ the time before, an’ 
both’s as good as new, only a bit wore out. 
They got her name inside, an’ lovely boots they 
was.”’ 

She stretches out a foot of which she will 
doubtless be proud till her dying day, small and 
well-shaped—a marked contrast to those of her 
neighbours. This is her vanity, and it is 
passing strange. 

She departs, aggrieved and disappointed. 

One old lady is quite contemptuous over a 
coat offered to her. 

‘Why, my dear, ‘tis that old-fashioned. 
*T were made when Adam was a lad,’’ witha 
twinkle in her eye. 

Most of them are, however, amply content, 
and evidently regard the sale as a form of 

entertainment. 

An evening blouse for sale at one stall pro- 
vokes much mirth. 
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“Here’s summat for you, Mrs. Smith,’”’ says 
one grizzled woman tu another aged crone, 
with nutcracker mouth but a trace of former 


good looks. ‘‘M; dancin’ days is over,” she 
says, wagging her head. ‘It’s fitter for 
you, Mrs. Ellis ; 


you'll be no more 
nor seventy, and 
Ibe seventy-two,” 
she chuckles. 

“Don’t you be 
a-tellin’ of my 
age, ma’am,”’ says 
her friend. ‘‘ No, 
miss ’’ (in response 
toa question from 
a seller), ‘“‘ the 
blouse wouldn’t 
do for me. My 
niece ‘d like it 
fine, but I ain’t 
got no two shil- 
linses to spend, 
and if I had 
*twouldn’t be on 
such finery. That 
was a good skirt 
you sold me, miss, and will last me a year 
and more. I must go an’ have a look at the 
boots. My old man wants a pair shockin’.”’ 

So the dingy crowd circulates, till at last 
nearly allis sold. The rest will be auctioned at 
night, and the man in the street admitted on 
payment of a penny. 

The ‘‘ mothers ”’ file out, comparing bargains, 
and restoring their lean purses to their pockets. 
The People’s Bazaar is over. 


“*Here’s summat for you, 
Mrs. Smith.’” 


‘Comparing bargains.” 
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OF THE VAST. 


By Beriah G. Evans, Author of ‘‘ The Reformers of Wales,’ Etc. 


is, in a peculiar sense, 
the Land of Revivals. 
To them she owes 
much of her distinctive 
nationality. Her Na- 
tional Church and her 
national unity were 
established, if not 
simultaneously, at least 
in the same _ period ; 
and her Nationalism 
and her Religion have 
ever since been closely 
connected. 

St. David, her patron 
saint and earliest Re- 
vivalist, in asserting 
the supremacv of Christ 

over the numerous deities in whom his people 
saw incarnated the attributes of the All- 
Father, gave Wales a National Church. Arthur. 
in uniting her peoples against the foreign in- 
vader, gave her a national entity, a national 
champion, and a national ideal. The Welsh 
Church, the boundaries of whose dioceses 
remain ‘to-day practically as they were then 
instituted, flourished during the succeeding 
centuries, while elsewhere the pagan hordes 
all but stamped Christianity out of the land. 
And through the long centuries the nation 
hath ever said of Arthur: ‘ He is not dead, 
but sleepeth.”” From that day to this the 
Revival of Religion and the resuscitation of 
Nationalism may be said to have gone hand 
in hand in Wales. 

The Cistercian Revival gave the Welsh 
people a national hope; the Franciscan Re- 
vival a national grievance. In a later age 
Bishop Morgan gave them a national literature ; 
Vicar Prichard a national collection of ethical 
aphorisms ; Archdeacon Prys a national collec- 
tion of Psalms. It was the so-called Methodist 
Revival of the eighteenth century which gave 
Wales a national hymnology, and that of the 
nineteenth a national conscience. What the 
Revival of the twentieth century is destined 
to give her, who can tell? That it will be 
something great, and good, and lasting, no 
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one who has watched its miraculous growth 
and still more miraculous ethical influence 
can doubt. As I write—in the early days of 
January, 1905—I am conscious, the whole 
land is conscious, that my country is in the 
gtip of supernatural forces; and the move- 
ment is as yet only in its initial stages. Before 
that grip slackens, it will have left its imprint 
as indelibly upon the national character as 
have any of the great movements which pre- 
ceded it. 

The personal holiness of Dewi Sant, the 
sweet strains of St. Padarn’s singing, the 
eloquence of St. Teilo’s preaching—these were 
the elements which made for the success of 
the first Revival; and they will, as a rule, 
be found to exist in connection with each 
succeeding awakening of the national con- 
science. It is the friar, the bard, and the 
minstrel; the preacher, the poet. and the 
precentor; the pulpit, the eisteddfod, and 
the choir, which have made Wales what we 
find her to-dav. 

Look at the three great Revivalists of the 
Elizabethan era—Bishop Morgan, John Penry, 
and Archdeacon Prys—and we have in their 
lives and work reproduced the essential char- 
acters of Dewi, Teilo, and Padarn: the divine, 
the preacher, and the musician. It was 
Bishop Morgan who, by giving the people of 
Wales the Scriptures in their native tongue, 
made all subsequent Revivals here possible. 
It was John Penry who insisted upon bringing 
the teaching of that Word home to the Welsh 
conscience through the Welsh tongue in the 
Welsh pulpit. It was Archdeacon Prys who, 
by giving his fellow-countrymen a_ metrical 
version of the Psalms in their native tongue, 
popularised both Bible and pulpit, and made 
Wales a nation of psalm-singers. 

The scholarly character of the work performed 
by Bishop Morgan in the seclusion of his 
Denbighshire vicarage is sufficiently attested 
by the fact that the latest English Revised 
Version confirms in almost every instance 
Bishop Morgan’s Welsh text where that differs 
—as it frequently does—from the English 
Authorised Version of King James. It resus- 
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citated and perpetuated the native tongue. 
The music of its Scriptural periods has satur- 
ated Welsh thought, inspired Welsh literature, 
and pervaded the Welsh language of everyday 
life. For over three hundred years the- Book 
which William Morgan gave them has been to 
many a Welshman his one study and solace, 
in a literal sense his Popular Educator and 
Encyclopedia of General Knowledge. 

A very different type of man was the Brecon- 
shire shepherd, John Penry. Where the 
Bishop’s quiet sufferance placated, Penry’s 
vehement insistence aroused hostility. Thus 
we find Whitgift, who enabled Morgan to pro- 
duce his Welsh Bible, sending Penry to the 
gallows to prevent his establishing a Welsh 
pulpit. In passing, attention may be directed 

‘to the remarkable coincidence that William 
Salesbury, who translated the New Testament 
into Welsh, Bishop Morgan, and John Penry 
should each have entered Cambridge zealous 
Roman Catholics, and left it ardent Protestants. 
Salesbury during the Marian persecution con- 
cealed himself and his Protestant Testament 
in the secret chimney chamber at Llansannan. 
Through the secret Press in England, from the 
pulpit in Scotland, and on the green slopes of 
the Epynt Hills in Wales, John Penry found 
both expression and audience, and his popu- 
larity grew with persecution. To the last his 
thoughts were of his native Wales, his one 
yearning that his fellow-countrymen should 
have the Gospel preached unto them in their 
own tongue. Bishop Morgan provided the 
Welsh Bible, John Penry the incentive to use 
it. Theone furnished the trumpet destined later 
to awaken the national conscience ; the other 
blew thereon a blast which, mighty though it 
was, appeared to be for a time ineffective. It 
only made the slumbering nation stir uneasily 
im its sleep. It failed at the time to arouse 
her. Indeed, the echoes of that trumpet blast 
only reached her dulled ear when the kingdom 
was on the verge of civil war. 

But it was the sweet-singing Archdeacon 
of Merioneth who, seizing upon his country- 
men’s love for both poetry and minstrelsy, 
versificd the psalms in Welsh so ably that not 
only will his metrical compare favourably with 
the authonsed prose version in fidelity to the 
original text, but it continues to-day available 
for all the necessary purposes of modern Church 
psalmody—his Psalms, too, being as popular 
among Nonconformist as among Conformist 
worshippers. It still remains one of the treas- 
ures of Welsh hymnology, and a generation 
ago its sonorous accents, voiced by ten thou- 
sand throats, might be heard reverberating 
jubilantly among the Welsh mountains at the 
great preaching services in the open air which 
bave in these degenerate days fallen into 
desuetude. 

Archdeacon Prys was one of the finest types 
of Welshmen of his—or, indeed, of any— 
period. A man of deep erudition, one of the 
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finest classical scholars of his age, nothing 
delighted him more than to spend his days 
and his energies among the common people of 
his native land, upon whom he left a deep and 
lasting impression. To this day Welshmen of 
all denominations speak with reverence of the 
Archdeacon par excellence, as though not 
merely Merioneth, but all Wales, never possessed 
any other. In a notoriously ungodly age, 
among a people rightly credited with more 
than a lurking fondness for the Papacy, he 
drew crowds to his preaching, established a 
strong outpost of sturdy Protestantism in 
North Wales, and became such an ideal embodi- 
ment of an awakened national conscience, that 
his influence vpon the morals of his country, 
great as it was durng his hfetime, has only 
been deepened and extended since. His was 
no gloomy religion. He could enter into the 
people’s joys as readily as their sorrows, into 
their play and pleasures as easily as into 
their pains and prayers. | 

For years it was his custom to prepare a 
new psalm for each Sunday, and these chanted 
in church in that gem of Welsh valleys, the 
miniature Vale of Maentwrog, spread in great 
waves of sacred melody not only over the 
bleak hills of Merioneth, but to Snowdonia 
in the north and the Epynt in the south. 
After service, too, his congregation would 
gather in the open air to sing again those 
Songs of Zion. The custom, then for the first 
time popularised, became deep-rooted in the 
Welsh heart. Down the ages for three long 
centuries has the sound of that psalm-singing 
continued to roll. The delight of the Welsh 
Hodge, even during non-Revival periods, has 
been to gather with his fellows and female 
mates on the country crossroads after evening 
service, there to pour forth his soul in choral 
psalmody. Heard in the stillness of the night, 
the sounds mellowed by distance, this im- 
promptu service of sacred song possesses a 
peculiar charm. To a stranger unacquainted 
with the custom it brings an eerie feeling. 
This not imprcbably accounts for the state- 
ments of English visitors to Wales during the 
present Revival that they have actually heard 
ange! voices in the midnight air, miles away 
from any church or chapel. 

The next Revivalist of note is the celebrated 
Vicar Prichard, known to this day as ‘ The 
Old Vicar’’—as popular among his fellow 
countrymen as their venerated Archdeacon, 
and who has left as deep an impress as any 
upon the nation’s morals. His Orders at first 
served rather as a licence than a hindrance 
to dissipated habits. The story of his con- 
version will bear brief repetition. Among his 
pets was a favourite billygoat, which followed 
its master about like a dog—to the village 
tavern as readily as elsewhere. During one 
of his customary carouses the idea scized the 
Vicar that he might well include Billy among 
those entitled to free drinks, and the goat 
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was served, drinking as deeply as his master ; 
and, being a less seasoned toper, much sooner 
helplessly drunk. So much did the Vicar enjoy 
the entertainment Billy afforded him that 
he essayed its repetition the following evening. 
The goat, wiser than its owner, with sad 
remembrances of his first and only carouse, 
butted the proffered tankard on this occasion, 
and leaped with a bleat through the open 
door, fleeing from temptation. Neither force 
nor persuasion could thereafter induce Billy 
to enter a tavern. The lesson of the brute 
beast sank deep into the heart of the Vicar, 
who there and then forswore his old boon 
companionship. From that day forth he 
devoted himself to the moral teaching of his 
people. 

He soon became the most popular preacher 
of the day. Holding the Chancellorship of 
St. David’s, he made periodical ‘“‘ progresses ”’ 
between Llandovery, at the head of the Vale of 
Towy, and St. David’s, at the extremity of the 
Menevian peninsula. His route was one long 
chain of preaching services. The Vicar could 
always be found by following the crowd. St. 
David’s became the Mecca of Wales. Its 
cathedral could at best contain but a small 
proportion of the pilgrims thirsting for the 
Vicar’s preaching. A movable pulpit had to 
be provided for outdoor services, and the grave- 
yard became the scene of birth to the new life. 

This was not enough for the Vicar. He 
longed to deepen, extend, perpetuate the 
effect of his religious teaching. ‘‘ Set preach- 
ing,” he tells us, “doth little good, while a 
snatch of song is always listened to.’’ He 
therefore turned his sermons into song. Each 
sermon before it was delivered was printed in 
leaflets, the teaching of the sermon put in the 
form of quatrains easily remembered and easilv 
sung. These at the close of the service were 
freely distributed among the crowd. Thus, 
while the Archdeacon’s psalms were being 
sung on the hilltops, the Vicar’s sermons were 
being recited at the village smithy, or carolled 
at the tavern, or chanted by the family circle 
gathered about the peat fire in many hun- 
dreds of Welsh farm chimney hearths all over 
the South-Western counties. These rhymed 
sermons became literally household words. 
They entwined as deeply among the roots 
of the Welsh heart as ever did thoughts of the 
Virgin Mary during the friars’ palmiest days. 
Regarded as literature they do not rank high ; 
they possess little or no poetical merit beyond 
the rhyme; but their teaching is direct; the 
simplicity of the language helps the jingle 
of the rhyme to hook on to the memory. They 
thus proved the beginning of a new literature, 
established a new custom, infused a new habit 
of life into the social manners of the people. 

Stephen Hughes, rightly termed the Apostle 
of Carmarthenshire, was, hke the Vicar, a 
great and popular preacher, always able to 
draw the crowd. That he lived before his age 
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is proved by the fact that he did preciselv 
what made the ‘ Methodist ’’ Revival of a 
century later so successful—gathered his con- 
verts into praying circles, brotherhoods, or 
societies outside the State Church organisation, 
though retaining their connection therewith. 

Griffith Jones, whom Dean Edwards deems 
“the greatest Welshman of the eighteenth 
century,’ entered upon his work under cir- 
cumstances largely differing from that of those 
who had preceded him. The country had not 
recovered from the effects of the Civil War, 
which had disjointed all the old connections, 
religious, political, social, and, above ll, 
moral. Many of the old grammar schools 
where Welsh yeomen’s sons had been wont 
to receive an education which even to-day 
would be deemed liberal, had disappeared. 
The Puritan fathers, the founders of Dissent, 
had been scholarly men of high attainments; 
their successors in many of the conventicles 
of the eighteenth century having been debarred 
the Universities, forbidden even to be taught 
in their own homes, onlv able to obtain their 
education under conditions which restricted 
its scope and marred its effectiveness, would, 
with a few exceptions, not bear companson 
with the great men of the Stuart period. The 
Established Church had suffered still more. 
The Vicar’s ‘‘Candle’’ had been extinguished ; 
Griffith Jones relit it. The art of reading, once 
almost universal, had become confined to the 
few ; Griffith Jones popularised it anew. He 
transformed the intellectual face of the country. 
By means of his circulating schools he gave at 
least the elements of learning to 314,000 pupils 
—at a time when the total population 
did not exceed half a million. Before Gnffth 
Jones died the nation which he found unlettered 
had bhecome—and it has remained ever since. 
in a more literally general sense than can 
perhaps be said of any other people—a nation 
of readers. His popularity as a_ preacher 
equalled that of the famous Vicar. As a 
contemporary of this “ greatest Welshman of 
his time ”’ tells us, ‘‘ His hearers could feel their 
blood thrill within them. One could plainly 
see the great passions he would inspire, by 
turns rising in his own breast and working 
from the depths of his heart ’’—a description 
which proves him endowed with the essentials 
of a great master of assemblies. 

And now, for a brief period, we lose sight 
of the distinctively national character which 
had marked the religious awakenings of Wales 
up to this point. The appearance of White- 
field and Wesley upon the scene brought in a 
new element. The Welsh Methodist Revival 
was not, as is popularly supposed, essentially 
and exclusively Welsh, either in its inception, 
or, at least for some years, in its control and 
direction. Whitefield was the first president 
of its controlling Association—the body which 
organised and directed the whole movement. 


He was the actual, acting, recognised head and 
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leader of the movement in Wales as in England. 
The same persons sat on the two Committees, 
the minutes of both are recorded in the same 
book, and the two bodies not infrequently sat 
in common session. 

Whitefield’s mission in Wales appealed to 
every class of society. Thus we find him at 
Carmarthen during assize week, and the county 
magistrates making an official ‘‘ presentment ”’ 
to him that he should remain in town until 
they were relieved of their duty on the grand 
jury that they might hear him. Crossing the 
Severn from Llanstephan to Ferryside, his 
boat crossed the bows of a man-of-war, whose 
captain, recognising him, fired a salute in his 
honour. On another—and his last—visit to 
Wales, when the fires of Revivalism had almost 
burnt themselves out, he again fanned them 
into a blaze. During a brief month’s tour he 
travelled on horseback eight hundred miles, 
visited eight separate Welsh counties, and 
addressed a fifth of the whole population of 
the Principality. 

Some of Wesley’s evangelical tours in 
Wales were not dissimilar in character. Bristol 
had become the great centre of Revivalism 
in the West, the meeting-place for those en- 
gaged in the work in England and Wales 
respectively. Thence Wesley crossed to Wales, 
preaching his first sermon in the Principality 
at the foot of the Devauden mountain, and 
thence to Abergavenny, Usk, Pontypool, 
Cardiff, and Newport. Like Whitefield, Wesley 
was followed by a crowd from place to place ; 
the difference being that while the first com- 
prised mounted men, Wesley’s following con- 
sisted of men and women of the common classes, 
who gaily trudged on foot the weary miles, 
forgetting physical exhaustion in the spiritual 
exaltation they experienced as he declared 
unto them the wonders of the Kingdom that 
is not of this world. 

Of all the prominent Welsh Methodist 
Revivalists, Howell Harris was the only one 
not in Holy Orders. Wesley never laboured 
more assiduously, Whitefield never showed 
more whole-souled devotion, Daniel Rowlands 
never manifested more zeal, than did Howell 
Harris during one period of his Revivalistic 
work. His sun, however, became eclipsed. 
Having flashed like a brilliant meteor across 
the religious firmament of Wales, his hight sud- 
denly became obscured. Someone has said that 
thwarted enthusiasm generates impious petu- 
lance. This was so in Howell Harris's case. 
He became a mystic and a visionary. BKe- 
lieving himself peculiariy favoured by Heaven 
with a special revelation and a special mission 
and authority, he became irritated at the un- 
readiness of his brethren to recognise him as 
their divinely appointed leader. The conse- 
quence was that he severed himself from the 
movement with which he had been so long 
and honourably associated. He made a vain 
attempt to establish a rival organisation ; 
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and, judging by his MS. journals, which are 
still preserved, though they have never been 
published, he was frequently on better terms 
with angels and seraphs in his visions than he 
was with his wife and friends in ordinary life. 
An infirmity of judgment and an infelicity of 
temper became more accentuated by these 
differences, and he who had been Whitefield’s 
right hand and trusted deputy at the London 
Tabernacle, and at one time the practical head 
of the Revival movement in Wales, and all 
but so in England, retired to a semi-monastic 
life of seclusion at Trevecca. — 

The great rival of Harris, so far as the 
movement in Wales was concerned, was Daniel 
Rowlands who held the curacy of Llangeitho, 
in Cardiganshire. Converted in the first in- 
stance by the preaching of Gnfith Jones, these 
convictions were deepened by the personal 
efforts of Phylip Pugh, the dissenting pastor 
of the neighbouring chapel of Cilgwyn. He 
became the great pulpit orator of the Revival 
movement in the distinctively Welsh counties. 
Llangeitho, even more than Llanddowror had 
ever been, became the recognised Mecca of 
the Welsh converts. Thither they came in 
long pilgrimages from all parts of the Pmrinci- 
pality, attendance at the Sacrament not un- 
frequently entailing a three-days’ journey each 
way, or a week’s absence from home. It is a 
standing tradition in my family that my 
paternal great-grandparents used to accommo- 
date on an average from 100 to 150 such 
pilgrims from the Saturday afternoon before 
to the dawn of the Monday after the monthly 
Sacrament. The accommodation was, of course, 
free, the farm outhouses serving as bunks and 
straw as bedding. And many another farm- 
stead in the vicinity had a like experience. 
These pilgrims, returning home to practically 
every county in Wales, spread not only Row- 
land’s personal fame, but the influence of the 
Revival movement generally. 

Williams Pantycelyn became to Welsh 
hymnology what Archdeacon Prys had proved 
to its psalmody. By common consent he 
assumed the position of Sacred Poet to the 
Revival. His hymns, even more perhaps than 
the Archdeacon’s psalms, gripped the popular 
fancy. They have long since become a part 
of the nation’s life, and are perhaps to-day 
in higher regard than when they first came 
forth from the mint of his poetic fancy. 

And here I must leave the Welsh Kevivalists 
of the past. The sketch is necessarily imper- 
fect because incomplete. I have given, as it 
were, only the bolder lines of the religious 
landscape. The beauties of many a fertile 
valley therein lie yet unrevealed. 

But it is men such as I have faintly outhned 
in these sketches who have made the Welsh 
nation a God-fearing people. It is men and 
women animated by their spirit who are to-day 
making poor little Wales the wonder and the 
envy of the nations seeking God. 
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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


By the Rev. 


Owen Thomas, 


M.A. 


«“ Who is on the Lord’s side ? "—Exonus xxxii. 26. 


»™ HEN there are two sides ? 
® Certainly. Mankind 1s 
divided into two great 
camps, the good and the 
bad, the righteous and 
the unrightcous, those 
who follow evil and those 
who follow God. It is a 
sad truth, which does not 
need to be repeated ex- 
cept for purposes of emphasis, that all men 
are not on God’s side. The question we have 
to ask ourselves is, What is it to be on the 
Lord’s side ? 

To be on the Lord’s side is not merely to pos- 
sess Christian privileges and to be in possession 
of a good moral character. These things most 
of us have inherited by birth. We have been 
brought up in Christian homes, we have been 
trained under Christian influence, we have had 
the example of Christian parents, we have 
been taught by Christian teachers. The whole 
atmosphere surrounding us from our infancy 
until this moment has gone far in the forma- 
tion of a good moral character. In many 
things we have not stumbled. We have been 
honest and industrious and righteous and just ; 
we have paid our way and attended to our 
duties. We have lived a blameless life before 
others, and yet we know that we are far from 
possessing the higher life, the spiritual life, 
the life eternal, which Christ gives to His own. 
The possession of mere privileges does not 
imply that we are ‘‘saints.”’ The ‘children of 
the Kingdom,” we are told by the Saviour, 
“shall be cast into outer darkness’; and the 
children of Christian homes—yes, of Christian 
Sunday schools and Christian churches, if they 
have not definitely and decidedly given their 
hearts to the Saviour—are certainly not on the 
Lord’s side. 

To be on the Lord’s side is not a question of 
creed only, it is not a bare belief in particular 
doctrines. There are hosts of people in this 
country who believe the Thirty-nine Articles 
or the Westminster Confession, but whose 
belief is of no saving value to them. Creeds, 
catechisms, confessions, are good in their way. 
They serve as landmarks. They are of value 
to the individual in his intellectual apprehen- 


sion of the truth ; but men may hold a correct 
creed and yet make no decision for Chnist. 

To be on the Lord’s side is not a mere desire 
for the progress of truth. Just as there are 
scores and hundreds of men who labour hard 
for the social advancement of their fellow men, 
and yet who are at the same time carcless and 
reckless with regard to themselves, so there 
are men in the world who are in a sense eager 
for the spread of the truth and for the advance- 
ment of the Gospel, although they themselves 
have never come under its benign influence. 
Mere desire for salvation never saved anyone. 
There must be surrender, absolute surrender of 
the whole man, and not a mere pious wish, 
before men can be saved. Then we must take 
sides, you say ? Certainly. The most un- 
satisfactory people are those who do not range 
themselves on one side or the other in any 
great movement. When the Lord delivered 
Israel by the hand of Deborah and Barak from 
Jabin and Sisera, when the various tribes came 
forth to war from all quarters of the land. the 
curse was reserved for Meroz because its - 
habitants did not stir themselves to go to the 
help of the Lord against the great foe which 
had come upon them. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, in his Sermon on 
the Mount, tells us that we must take sides in 
this great war between good and evil. ‘“ Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon ”’ ; it must be 
God or gold. Many have made their choice 
and have chosen gold. They have become 
mean and sordid; their souls are cramped 
and narrow ; they have taken their sides. We 
know of men whose hearts are divided. They 
cast a glance at the world and a glance at 
religion. Sometimes they are enthusiastically 
earnest about divine and spiritual things, and 
appear to have a real longing, an intense desire 
towards all that is pure and beautiful and 
virtuous, and then suddenly the pendulom 
Swings in the opposite direction and they be- 
come as enthusiastic, yea, even more so, over 
the trifles of this world. Surely their heart is 
divided. In 2 Kings xvii. 41 we read, ‘‘ So 
these nations feared the Lord, and served theif 
graven images.’’ These were the people whom 
the King of Israel brought from Babylon and 
elsewhere, who possessed Samaria, and dwelt 
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in the cities of Samaria ; and living in Samaria 
they thought it but right and proper and ex- 
pedient and fashionable to fear the Lord, the 
true God, to reverence Him; but this was 
impossible, for their hearts had not been 
changed. They clung to their old idolatrous 
habits ; they tried to serve two masters, which 
is ever an impossibility. James’s words are 
ever true: ‘‘ The friendship of the world is 
enmity with God. Whosoever, therefore, will 
be a friend of the world is an enemy of God.” 

The cultivation of friendship with the world 
means alienation from God. It was because 
John knew this truth so well that he pleaded 
affectionately with his fellow-Chnstians who 
were in danger of being overcome by the world’s 
spirit: ‘‘Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world.” 

The people who claim that they are neutrals 
are a very unSatisfactory kind of people. Those 
who sit on the fence or those who sit on the 
cross-benches, and play with both sides, are 
always dangerous. No wonder the old prophet 
Elijah became fairly angry with these people, 
crying, ‘‘ How long halt ye between two 
Opinions ? If the Lord be God, follow Him: 
but if Baal, follow him.’”’ The state of indect- 
sion is the most difficult of all to deal with. 
We understand people who are decided even 
on the side of wrong-doing, we know their 
position; but the waverer, the unstable, the 
vacillating, 1s a character most difficult to 
appeal to. As in the case of Saul of Tarsus, 
the man who is bent upon doing mischief, if 
the current of his life be turned in the opposite 
direction, will no doubt throw himself heartily 
into all that is good and noble and elevating. 
The great object of the Gospel is to lead men to 
decide for God, to decide at once, and having 
made the decision never to swerve from it; 
having put their hand to the plough, never to 
look back. Those who thus give themselves 
to the Lord are ever characters to be admired 
and imitated. It was a great testimony that 
was given to Caleb: ‘He hath wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord.’’ He had given himself once 
for all.  A(ll the difficulties of the wilderness, 
all the disappointments and changes through 
that long pilgrimage, never damped Caleb’s 
ardour, mever weakened his faith. When an 
old man of fourscore, in spirit he was just as 
strong, as valiant, and as buoyant as on the 
day when he had begun to serve the Lord. 

Now, what does it really mean to be on the 
Lord’s side ? It is to acknowledge Jesus as 
Leader, as Lord, and as Liberator. The man 
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who sides with Jesus acknowledges His leader- 
ship. He takes his lessons from Him, he wil- 
lingly sits at His feet, and His words come to 
him with the authority of a Divine Teacher. 
The true disciple speaks to Jesus in the words 
of Nicodemus, ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that Thou 
art a teacher come from God.’’ But he goes 
further and says, ‘‘ Yea, we know that Thou 
who teachest art God.’’ Every Christian 
regards the words of Jesus as authoritative. 
They are final. Jesus speaks the last word 
upon every subject which He handles; He is 
leader, He is teacher. We who are followers 
of Jesus Christ call no man master. ‘‘ One is 
our master, even Christ.’’ When we arc in 
difficulties we go to Him, and we know that He 
will settle our difficulties, and no one else can 
administer the solace that we need. He will 
smooth our paths, and He will dispel our 
sorrows, for He is our teacher. ; : 

Those who are on the Lord’s side acknow- 
ledge Jesus as Lord. We are no longer our 
own masters, but we have handed ourselves 
over to Christ, who has bought us. Self be- 
comes less conspicuous. Jesus Christ becomes 
more and more the great Person Who dominates 
our life. ‘‘I live,’’ said Paul, ‘‘ yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me,”’ and later on, ‘‘ For me to 
live is Christ.’’ The more real the discipleship 
the greater is Christ’s lordship over us. To 
be on the Lord’s side implics acknowledging 
Jesus as our Saviour. Every Christian worthy 
of the name commits himself, commits his soul 
to Jesus, trusts in Jesus for eternal life, believes 
Him to be more than a master, a guide, but. 
regards Him as one who will liberate him from 
all sin, and will finally give him free and full 
entrance to eternal life and glory. 

Who is on the Lord’s side ? It is difficult 
to know in this world who are disciples and 
who are not. It is difficult to separate the 
wheat from the tares, the sheep from the 
goats. But the day is coming, the great day 
of judgment, when the hearts of all men will 
be made manifest. There will be no difficulty 
on the part of the King to know who His 
faithful ones are. To those on His right He 
will say, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of My Father,” 
and to those on the left, ‘‘ Depart from Me.” 
Those who have proved themselves here by 
faithfulness and well-doing to be on the Lord’s 
side will come to their reward at last. 

Those who are on the side of God and His 
Christ are on the winning side. ‘‘ Greater is 
He that is in you than he that is in the world.” 
One man with Jesus is in the majority. 
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A Complete Sisey: 


“She brings me sunshine of the heart, 
And softening of the brain.” 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey 
Blundell brought their 
children to live for a time 
in a Kensington flat, it 
was at first difficult to 
make them understand 
that the ways of the 
country were not as the 
No stairs to clamber up, 


ways of London. 
no bannisters to slide down, were grievous 


lacks. A closed door to the outside world, 
and coverings for heads and feet when engaging 
in its traffic, were a novel and keenly-felt 
nuisance. The twins voiced their grievances 
loudly, and Christina chimed in monosyl- 
-labically. 

‘Mother, why do we come to live in this 
nasty place ?’’ Punch asked one morning. 

‘Why do we ?”’ echoed Judy. And Chris- 
tina lifted her face and said, ‘‘ Why ?”’ 

‘* Because it is convenient for Daddy,”’ rephed 
Nora, whose mind just then, fixed on fitting in 
her furniture, was off its usual guard. 

‘‘ Never reply to their inconvenient ques- 
tions,’’ she was wont to advise her husband. 
“If you answer, they get unbearable.”’ 

“Rather hard on the kiddies when they are 
trying to learn,’”’ he objected. 

Nora laughed. 

“You think they are trying to learn, do 
you ? Let me assure you that the one desire of 
all those children is to embarrass and prove 
their elders wrong. I know them.” 

“What is convenient ?’’ asked Punch, 
thoughtfully now, and receiving no answer, he 
continued, ‘‘ We don’t like no steps an’ no 
bannisters, an’ no upstairs an’ downstairs, 


mother, an’ no garden, an’ no field, an’ no 


river,’’ disconsolately. 
“An’ shoes an’ socks an’ hats,’’ put in 
Judy. 


“* Kean focks,’’ added Christina, ‘‘ Toby don’t 
like, mummie.”’ 

‘‘ How can boys learn to climb, mother, when 
there ain't no stairs ?’’ pursued Punch, who 
had a persevering mind. 

‘An’ no garden an’ no trees ?”’ said Judy. 

“Toby go find some stairs,’’ announced 
Christina, in her blue eyes a far-away look, 
which Nora was too busy to be warned by. 

With a weight of meaning in her little 
shoulders, the baby padded along the long 
passage of the flat, eyeing her discarded shoes 
on the nursery floor with triumphant disfavour 
as she passed. Someone, some unusual luck, 
had opened the enclosing front door, and the 
baby peeped out on to widely carpeted stone 
stairs, leading up and down. 

Should she go up or down ? Up was an 
untried country ; down meant the tiresome 
traffic of the streets. But it also meant horses, 
and dogs, and interesting things in shop 
windows. Down Christina went—bump, bump, 
in her own safe fashion. 

Outside was a pleasant green square, empty 
at this precise moment of the sunny October 
morning, of anyone to heed Christina. She 
trotted along the pavement, down a narrow turn- 
ing, into a wide thoroughfare, along which the 
little, hatless, barefooted figure, serene and un- 
self-conscious, seemed to know its purpose 
so well that no one stopped it. But the blue 
nursery pinafore, crumpled and useful, was 4 
kind protector, hiding all of Christina but her 
curls and bare little toes. No one interfered 
with her progress. 

A wide road presented a crossing, and Chris- 
tina was not fond of crossings. She turned up 
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the road—it seemed still and empty. A big 
church with gaunt scaffolding, rising from en- 
closing palings, encroached on the pavement, 
taking possession of Christina’s path, and most 
of her sky. She glanced along the palings, and 
then, with the look of one who sees worlds to 
conquer, she darted on: Something alive, with 
eyes that moved, had looked at her from under- 
neath the palings a few yards further on. 
Christina sat down and rolled herself over, till 
her face was level with the opening below the 
palings. The hardworn, scooped-away gravel 
at this spot told its own tale, if any grown-up 


and of both sexes, sat a group of children on 
the stones and rubbish of the little enclosure. 
Their faces bore an aspect of thrilled expectancy, 
for a hasty whisper had assured them that their 
presence was discovered by someone. From 
her lowly position, Christina eyed them all, 
reading the guilt on their faces with the sure 
instinct of the sympathiser. Where they came 
from, how they came there, were problems of 
no interest to Christina, nor that their clothes 
were ragged and their faces dirty. She liked 
rags and dirt. 

‘‘Oh!’’ she said presently, her alert eyes 
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eyes had cared to investigate. But this part of 
the church was finished, though the rubbish of 
its building had not yet been removed. So 
Christina had the outward world to herself, as 
she looked at the alluring sight within. 

Of varying ages, up from about three to ten, 


travelling along the group. ‘‘ Toby coming 
too,’’ she remarked affably. 

This presented no difficulty to Christina. 
She lay down and squeezed her little body 
under the palings, rolled down a slight incline, 
rose to her feet, and announced her presence. 
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“ Toby’s come!’’ with a rather breathless 
chuckle. 

In a few moments she was one of them, 
though their jargon was Greck to her, and their 
ways not as the ways of Nora’s nursery. Chris- 
tina had become a little waif of the pavement 
and the Mews; and, though the smallest in 
that gathering, was not by any means the 
quietest. 

“You mustn’t make no noise!” a boy 
warned her presently, in what Christina con- 
sidered an aggressive manner, as her glee over- 
came her prudence, and she shouted. 

Christina looked at him, and her brows drew 


together. 

““S’all!’’ she asserted. ‘‘S’all make a big 
noise.”’ 

“No, you won’t!’’ roughly. ‘If you do, 
he’ll hear! ”’ 


Christina considered ; then she reasserted, 
her blue eyes holding fearlessly the brown eyes 
menacing above her. ‘‘S’all make a great big 
noise !"’ 

“Tit hit you!” 

As in her short life so far Christina had never 
been hit nor threatened, the menace fell flat. 
But the lurking imp of defiance within her 
prompted her to shout her glee at the top of her 
voice, and it was not a small voice. 

“You will, will you ? Blame you ! ”’ fiercely. 
“TH hit you!’ he hissed, somehow prevented 
from carrying out his threat by the look on the 
dauntless upturned face. Another shout of 
derisive laughter was on the point of issuing 
from Christina’s open mouth, when a cautionary 
“Hush !’’ was whispered, a signal given, and 
there was a scuttle and a scamper of little feet. 
Christina felt both arms grasped, and herself 
pulled and pushed under barriers, up steps, 
and over obstacles. When she recovered pos- 
session of herself, and looked round, she found 
herself sitting, more dusty than ever, under 
the carved roof of the beautiful church. 


HE Reverend Henry Bertram was opening 
letters, and adding up the amount of 
cheques contained thercin, with the zest 
inherent in so pleasant an occupation. 

It was an occupation that put him in a good 
humour with all the world, especially with him- 
self, and all the more ready therefore to fall a 
prey to a sudden temptation. 

He was a tall, thin, aristocratic-looking man, 
with delightful manners, quite appropriate in 
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appearance to the people whose souls were in 
his charge. But he wasn’t onlv that. He 
knew many people of quite another kind, for 
whose souls he was not responsible—people in 
dark and dismal courts and allevs—verv far 
removed from the grand ‘‘Courts’”’ and 
“Gardens ”’ and “* Mansions,”’ in one of which 
he lived. 

It was from them, he averred, that had come 
some of the salting knowledge of hfe, the fruus 
of which others found so interesting. But so 
far in his life, the saving love of little children— 
very httle children—had not beset him. He 
liked boys, and those old enough to be able to 
sing in his choir; but of little girls he enter- 
tained a shrinking fear. 

He went out presently, to take his roll of 
cheques to the bank, and as he passed, seeing 
that the workmen’s dinner hour had claimed 
them, and that he would be alone, he turned 
into his nearly finished church. How beautiful 
it was, he thought for the hundredth time, as 
his eves followed the slender tracery of the 
east window! How satisfying to the highest in 
devotion and art! Thoughts crowded quickly 
that lifted this man’s heart from cheques and 
carved canopies. to the something more satis- 
fving beyond. For a second or two he stoed 
with eyes afar off. and then, as they travelled 
downwards, they were suddenly arrested. 

A fair curly head was lying on the marble of 
his chancel steps ; a little figure in the abandon- 
ment of sleep was prone below the purples and 
reds of the great east window. He drew nearer 
and looked down. Legends rushed through his 
brain, as he noted the beautiful curves of the 
baby limbs, the rosy chubbiness of the half- 
hidden face. Last to notice, were the crumple 
of the pinafore, the dust and travel-stain of 
the waxen fect and relaxed palms. 

“What is it ?’’ he questioned, and stooped : 
and as he bent, a great wave of overwhelming 
longing and tenderness surged through the 
heart of the wifeless, childless man. This babe 
that had come to him—what was it, and 
whence ? 

Surely—surely it was a heaven-sent gift to 
him, this beautiful boy with the sunny curls. 
and as such he would take it. To his credit. 
and to his after peace of mind, when he reflected 
on his course of action thus suddenly tempted. 
not one thought of the mother of the baby. and 
what its loss to her might mean, crept into hs 
bachelor mind. He knew too many mothers 
of babies who seemed only too glad to be rid of 
them, to trouble about the mother of this one. 
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Gently lifting the child in his arms, he turned, 
his purpose strengthened by the little sigh of 
satisfaction which Chnistina breathed as her 
face felt the softer pillow of his dress. The fair 
hair lay along his arm ; the dust of hisstones but 
heightened the flower-like beauty of the sleeping 
baby. He sought the vestry, where, as he 
hoped, he found his verger. 

‘‘Is your wife busy to-day ?”’ Mr. Bertram 
asked, holding himself so tha the contents of 
his arms were not visible to the man. 

‘‘No, sir; not particularly.’ 

‘‘ Then will you ask her to come round to my 
flat as soon as she can, Royston. I’ve got 
some work for her that will keep her all day, 
perhaps. Can you manage without her ?” 

‘Oh, yes. sir. She’ll be glad to oblige. I'll 
go and tell her at once.” 

The clergyman went softly down the aisle, and 
let himself out of the surrounding palings into 
the empty street. As the tall black figure 
passed along beside the enclosure, twenty eyes of 
varying colours, on a level with his long feet, 
watched gleefully his progress. 

‘‘He’ve gone! Hurray!” 

‘‘ An’ took’d her too!” 

‘** She'll tell,’”’ disconsolately. 

‘Not her! She’s only a baby. She don’t 
know nothin’, not her.” 

But the Mews reckoned without Christina, 
who was a baby of more than usual discernment, 
although she had been got rid of in so able a 
manner. 

Disposing Christina on the comfortable 
cushions of his sofa, where she lay in the utter 
peace and aloofness of a visitant from another 
world, Mr. Bertram sat down in his easy chair 
and looked at her. As he looked, dreams and 
visions filled his brain. He would have a little 
bed made up in his room, and attend to this 
baby himself. He knew a very smart young 
officer, whose little boy slept in the dressing- 
room. He had wondered, on seeing the little 
bed by chance one day, at the strange tastes 
of young men. He wondered no longer. He 
would educate the boy himself. At least, he 
would until his own public school should claim 
him. There, of course, he must go, and his 
mame must be entered at once for X.’s house. 
College followed, and a career ; or Sandhurst 

axida uniform ; he could not settle which. 

Almost he fancied he heard the blare of 
tx-unmpets, when he was roused by the appear- 
axxice of Mrs. Royston. She was a clean, fresh- 
MBAcooking woman, who commended herself speci- 

= ==lly to her rector, by reason of her motherly 
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ways with his choir-boys, and her keen scent 
after a crumpled collar. 

“Ah, Mrs. Royston, come in and sit down. 
Look there!” 

Mrs. Royston came in and sat down, and 
looked—looked again a little more keenly, and 
then said, ‘ My!” 

““Yes!’’ said the rector; “it’s mine. I 
found it—him in the church asleep.’’ 

“Now did you, sir? But it’s a her, sir. 
You can tell by the pinny, though the hair 
might be a his,’”’ meditatively. 

“How do you tell by the pinafore ?’”’ Mr. 
Bertram asked rather angrily, bending forward 
to look at the crumpled blue overall. ‘‘ Rub- 
bish !’’ was what he would like to have said. 

“Why, see here, sir. A boy’s pinny is made 
ditferent—mostly with belts to keep them down, 
fidgety little creatures as they are. This 
one ’’—with an air of superior knowledge— 
“has just been put on in her nursery, over her 
proper clothes, to keep them nice to go and 
see her mother in. The quality likes to see 
their children look as if they’d just come out of 
a-box, no matter how sudden they calls them. 
An’ she hadn’t been dressed not over long in 
my judgment ”—turning up the blue overall 
and scrutinising the dainty lacinesses beneath— 
“when she runned away.” 

“Ran away!” echoed the rector aghast. 
“That baby ? How can you say such a thing, 
Mrs. Royston ? Why, she can’t run!” | 

“IT can and do, sir,” said Mrs. Royston 
firmly. ‘‘ Oh, yes, she can run when she 
wants to.” 

‘‘But—but how can you know ? I do wish 
women would be more accurate in their state- 
ments. She was in the church. Sent to me— 
to me,” he reiterated, looking fiercely at Mrs. 
Royston. 

‘No saying where such a one as this might 
get to. Look at her feet ! ’’ said Mrs. Royston. 
‘Poor lamb! she’s runned some way and 
scratched her little feet, too.” 

“They are rather dirty certainly,”’ said Mr. 
Bertram. 

“They are that, sir; dusty, not dirty. 
Them feet went into their bath and were like 
wax flowers to look at, I'll answer for it, not 
so many hours ago.” 

And meditatively Mrs. Royston took one of 
the little feet into her large soft hand, and 
stroked it. 

The baby moved, sighed, and turned on the 
cushions. Then she lifted herself suddenly, 
kicked vigorously with the foot which was 
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being interfered with, and laughed aloud. Her 
blue eyes travelled next to Mr. Bertram, 
resting upon him at such length and with so 
quizzical an expression that he began to feel 
uncomfortable. It was Christina’s way of 
suspending the judgment and paralysing the 
will of her elders and biggers—the way of a 
snake with a bird. Her father was wont to 
say of her that her silences were often more 
eloquent than her speech. 

““Oh!”’ she said at last, perhaps consider- 
ing that her victim was sufficiently fascin- 
ated. ‘‘ Toby are dirty!’ she confided with 
a charming smile, lifting one of her feet for 
inspection. _ 

‘“Is your name Toby ?”’ asked Mr. Bertram 
very gently, with a glance at Mrs. Royston, 
whom he expected to see discomfited—for surely 
Toby was a boy’s name. 

‘Vigorous nods and increasing smiles, re- 
vealing two rows of teeth which looked to 
the bachelor man the most lovely things he 
had ever seen, conveyed Christina’s assent to 
this proposition. 
“Toby, Toby, tender and true,’’ whispered 
Christina, as if imparting a great secret. 
““Then she is a boy!’ exclaimed Mr. Ber- 


tram, a certain triumph in his tone. ‘I 


thought she—it—he was.”’ 

“Not she, sir,’”’ confidently ; ‘‘ she’s telling 
you a story, sir; her name’s no more Toby 
than mine Is ; it’s a song she’s singing.” 

For now Christina’s voice was uplifted in 
song. ‘Toby, Toby, has climbed up a tree, 
Punch and Judy, come and see!”’ 

“Qh,” said Mr. Bertram, in a disappointed 
tone, as the collocation of names suggested an 
explanation. “‘Is she out of a circus, or a 
Punch and Judy show, do you think, Mrs. 
Royston ?”’ 

‘“Lor’ bless you, sir!” horrified. ‘‘ She’s 
just singing some nursery song, all nonsense 
itis. I’ll take her and clean her, sir, and bring 
her back to have her lunch with you, sir; and 
you'll not ask any more questions about 
circuses and Punch and Judy shows. She’s a 
lady's child can be seen with half an eye ; and 
I’m sorry for the poor lady, her ma, at this 
moment, sir, lam. Come along, ducky, and be 
cleaned ready for your dinner.’’ 

Christina responded with beaming smiles to 
this invitation, and started a new song as she 
was borne away in Mrs. Royston’s motherly 
arms. 

*“* Din, din—time to begin. 
come tumbling in!” 


Punch and Judy 
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‘“W¥’M sorry for the poor lady as is her ma, 
| sir, at this moment, I am.” 
Through Mr. Bertram’s’ unwilling 
brain echoed over and over again Mrs. 
Royston's remark. But women are always so 
sentimental, he remembered. And at least this 
mother, whoever she might be, must have been 
very neglectful. He put all thought of her on 
Mrs. Royston’s lines aside. But his mind went 
off into fresh dreams about Christina as a girl— 
if, indeed, she were a girl, with such an out- 
landish name. He would educate her himself. 
No governess nor school should cramp that 
intelligence. He saw her a tomboy in her 
teens, as much like a boy as he could induce 
her to become, clasping her hockey stick or 
riding bare-back. On through various stages 
of her upbringing he dreamed, until he had at 
last presented her at Court himself, by special 
permission of the King—none of his acquain- 
tances being good enough. A shadowy hus- 
band for her was even limning himself in his 
brain, when he was roused by the reappearance 
of Christina, still a smiling baby. 

- Lifted to a heightened chair by the lunch 
table at his side, Christina hastily began pro- 
ceedings by a rapid * God bless din-din.’” She 
then brandished a knife, and said, ‘‘ Punch do— 
Judy do, Toby ’’—with a curious chuckle and 
quick glance at her present guardians, grasping 
the plate with her other hand—< do cut up her 
dinner.” 

Intercepted by the watchful Mrs. Royston, 
the baby next proceeded with the substituted 
spoon, to feed everyth ng but herself. 

“Toby din won’t come!” she laughed at 
last, after a third attempt to carry it full to 
her widely open rosebud of a mouth. Then 
with a sudden recollection, she looked round, 
and called out “Nanna! Where’s Nanna ?” 
imperiously. 

“T thought it would come remarked Mirs. 
Royston triumphantly. ‘‘ You see, sir! ”’ 

“See what ? I only see an infant trying to 
choke itself!’ he answered. 

‘* What she said, sir, show’s she’s got a nurse,” 
explained Mrs. Royston. ‘‘ I wonder she has 
said nothing about her mother, I do.” 

Perhaps the word caught Christina’s wander- 
ing recollections, for on a sudden she laid down 
her spoon, pressed her hands together, muttering 
fervently a word which was undistinguishable, 
and was on her legs trotting to the door calling, 
““ Toby, go find mummie! ”’ 

‘“‘ Now, sir, your hat, quick ! 
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goes,’ prompted Mrs. Royston 
excitedly. ‘“‘ I'll fetch my bonnet, 
and foller as quick as_ possible. 
Be quick, sir! ”’ 

Curbing a desire to drag back 
the hurrying baby, intent, now 
that recollection had come, on 
recovering her mother, Mr. Ber- 
tram seized his hat, and caught 
up Christina in the street. 

“Toby find mummie!’’ she 
said, looking up at the tall clergy- 
man, and giving him her hand. 

Together, the two—he stooping 
slightly and making little shuffles with his feet 
to accommodate them to the baby’s progress 
—went along the street, until they arrived at 
the church palings. Here Christina became 
very excited, and suddenly threw herself flat 
on the ground to look under them. 

“ They’s there!’’ she said eagerly. ‘‘ Toby 
go too!” and she began to squeeze her little 
body through the hole. 

Taken by surprise, Mr. Bertram had nearly 
lost her, when a sudden recollection that he 
could not follow, made him seize the wriggling 
infant and pull her back. 

“Your mother’s not there!” he explained, 
holding her tight. 

“Boys an’ girls is—children,’’ she said. 
“Toby go!” And she struggled hard. 

Mr. Bertram looked from the well-worn 
gravel beneath the palings to the wriggling baby 
in his grasp, and whistled. 

“So that’s it, isit ?”’ he said, lifting Christina 
up in his arms for safety. 

177 
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Standing on tiptoe, he was able to look over, 
with Christina’s eyes on a level with his own. 
She danced in his arms in a state of the greatest 
excitement. 

Sure enough, there they were—the playmates 
from the Mews, who had lured Christina into 
the church, and then abandoned her. Ten of 
them the surprised rector counted, stopped in 
their play and reduced to a silent stare by the 
apparition of the two heads above the palings. 

‘So that’s how you got in?” said Mr. 
Bertram to Christina, as he stepped down to 
the pavement again. ‘‘Come out, all you 
children !’’ he called out, as Christina gave 
another little dance in his arms. 

A little scuffle, and then silence. 
lifted her body and looked over. 

‘Gone!’ she announced. Then more dra- 
matically, ‘‘ All gone! ”’ 

‘“ Oh, well,’? Mr. Bertram replied, relieved 
by the intelligence, for somehow he did not 
feel inclined to give up the baby to such as 
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they. ‘‘ Which way shall we go now, little 
one ?” he asked. 

“Best set her down, sir,’’ advised Mrs. 
Royston at his elbow. ‘‘ She’ll go, where she 
couldn’t tell you to go.” 

So it seemed, for seeing an area gate open, 
and a cat sunning itself in a window below, 
Christina made a dart for the steps. 

‘‘ No, baby, no. Your mother isn’t there!” 
Mr. Bertram suggested, hauling her back. 
‘““Go straight home to your mother!” he 
urged, laughing at the defiant questioning in 
the baby’s blue eyes at his interference. 

Christina’s was a perfect temper. She bore 
no malice, only laughed herself, and waited a 
fresh opportunity. 

‘Mum, mum,” she murmured, turning up 
the street with alacrity, her bare feet trotting 
at such a pace that the two following her had 
to quicken their steps. 

‘‘She’s on the scent now!” Mrs. Royston 
averred, but it was the traffic in the big thorough- 
fare towards which Christina’s nose was turned. 
When she reached the noisy street, she de- 
manded imperiously ‘‘Up!” So the sight 
that was seen that afternoon made many way- 
farers turn their heads and smile. A very tall 
clergyman, carrying a little child, hatless and 
barefooted, up and down, in and out, in apparent 
obedience to an imperious finger; a stout 
woman panting beside him, anxiously scanning 
the houses, and the passers-by by turns, as 
symptoms of interest or recognition on Chris- 
tina’s part seemed to show acquaintanceship. 

They had probably covered some miles, the 
man unwilling to give up Christina into the 
hands of the police, whose aid he was beginning 
to fear he ought to have asked for long ago, 
when an intimation of the guiding finger pro- 
claimed Christina’s desire to turn into a green 
square, and when there to be put on to her 
own legs. 

But Mr. Bertram was not prepared for a 
sudden dart across the road, under the wheels 
almost of a hansom which had driven up, and 
an ecstatic shout of ‘‘ Daddy!’ addressed to 
the tall young man who was descending from 
it. Almost at the same moment there was a 
flash of skirts from an adjoining door, and 
Christina was lifted rapidly into the arms of 
her mother. 

“Toby, where have you been ? ” Nora asked, 
and Mr. Bertram, unversed in the ways of Mr. 
and Mrs. Geoffrey Blundell, wondered at the 
unemotional manner in which they received 
back their errant child. 
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He adjourned with them to the flat, where he 
watched Punch and Judy seize Toby by the 
hands, and lead her off for more intimate rela- 
tion of her adventures. 

“‘ She has been quite happy ! ’’ he assured the 
young parents, after he had related his experi- 
ences of Christina. “She has not been at all 
frightened.”’ 

‘No,’ murmured Geoffrey, looking at Nora. 
“ Christina doesn’t get frightened.” 

“‘And she hasn’t cried!’’ Mr. Bertram went 
on. “It is most surprising how good she has 
been with a stranger.’’ 

“Oh, Christina doesn’t cry,” her father 
answered. ‘‘ But good ?”’ doubtfully. 

“Yes, good,’ replied the clergyman _ fer- 
vently, as he wondered angrily, whether these 


- young people were fit to have the charge of 


children. 

When he went to his room that evening, Mr. 
Bertram found on the chair where he was wont 
to lay his morning clothes, a little blue pina- 
fore. It had been carefully folded, but on 
lifting it, its crumpled condition was ap- 
parent. 

“Poor little baby !’’ he reflected. ‘‘I had 
no idea a little girl-child could be so soft and 
pretty in her ways, and so happy with a 
stranger.” 

He sat down and spread the pinafore across 
his knees, smoothing it with his large white 
hands. 

“‘I wonder whether they would be induced 
to part with her?” his thoughts ran on. 
‘‘ There were more; they can’t want them all. 
It would be nice to have her trotting about 
here, so happy as she was ; she would be quite 
contented.” 

At about the same time a little white-robed 
figure with a rosy flushed face was announcing 
at her mother’s door : 

“Toby goin’ ’way agen, mummie. Toby 
goin’ to man.” 

‘Are you, Toby ? So you shall, darling ; 
but we’ll go to bed first, won’t we—Mummy 
and Toby—and have a good sleep ?” 

The mother bent, and picked up her child. 
A few minutes later, she was leaning over the 
sleeping baby, with a look on her face which 
would have revealed to Mr. Bertram that 
however many ‘“‘ more”’ there might be, that 
one would not be parted with. 

“Tt is odd!” Nora mused. 
tive this child makes herself! 
parson—all are alike fish to her net. 
victims to this baby’s smile.’’ 


** How attrac- 


Princess and 
All fall 
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APRIL 16TH.—The Supper at Bethany. 
Passage for reading—S/. John xii. 1—11. 


OINTS. Tue NATURE oF Mary's GIFT. 

1. Gratitude—for her brother's re- 
storation. 

2. Love—called out by Christ's 
approaching death. 

3. Self-denial—giving of her best. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Expression 
e: j of Gratitude. A person asked 

“23 a woman to beg her husband 
to become surety for an 
amount which, if ever de- 
manded, would sweep away 
all his property. On her an- 
swenng, ‘‘My husband will sign 
the deed whenever it is ready,’’ she was asked 
by a friend, ‘“‘ Do you know what you are engag- 
ing to do, and that this may be the means of 
leaving you desolate ?’’ She answered, “ Yes, 
Ido; but that gentleman found us once in the 
greatcst distress, and by his kindness we are 
how surrounded with comforts. Should such 
an event take place he will only leave us where 
he found us. There is nothing we will keep 
back from him.” 

Constraining Power of Love. ‘‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth us.’’ It is like one of those appli- 
cations of power of which we have heard where 
a huge hammer is lifted up, and comes down 
with a crash that breaks a mass of granite in 
pieces, or may be allowed to fall so gent'y and 
so truly that it touches without cracking a tiny 
nut beneath it ; the one force mighty and crush- 
ing when it ts wanted, and also coming down 
with gentle, well-proportioned force on aii life. 

Self-denial for Christ. A clergyman was 
passionately fond of music, especially of the 
violin. His own instrument cost £120. But 
when he determined to offer himself as a 
missionary he laid his violin on one side and 
Never touched it again. It was afterwards 
Sold for a considerable sum, all of which he 
gave to the Bible Society, and at the same 
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time his wife gave her jewels to the same 
cause. 
APRIL 23RD.—The Empty Tomb. 
Passage for reading —S/. Luke xxiv. 1—12. 


Points. THE RESURRECTION. 
x. Declared by angels. 


2. Believed b> he faithful. 
3. To be told to all. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Declared to be the Son of God. 


Just as a piece of gold or silver is placed under 
a powerful stamping machine, and with one 
blow is impressed with the efhgy and the inscrip- 
tion of the King and made into a coin, so that 
one great event of Christ’s rising triumphant 
from the tomb established the Divine per- 
sonality of Jesus. At the time of the French 
Revolution, when Christianity was abolished, 
some philosophers set up a religion of morality, 
charity, and love on philosophic grounds, but 
soon found that it ‘‘ would not work.”’ ‘“‘ Why 
can’t I get people to believe in my philanthropic 
religion ?’’ said one of its advocates to Talley- 
rand. ‘‘ It is very easy to do so,” was his reply ; 
‘“‘ you have only first to die and then rise again 
on the third day.” 

Symbols of the Resurrection. A monument 
erected to the memory of a Spanish lady was 
of peculiar design. It represented a full-sized 
marble coffin, with the lid burst open, 
revealing the place where the body had lain. 
A Bible and a cross lay in the vacant place upon 
the grave-clothes, and on the inside of the half- 
raised lid these words were graven in Latin, 
‘““Non est hic sed resurvextt’’ (‘She is not 
here, she has risen again ’’). 

The Duty of Christians. To Christian people 
this is, above all, the age of opportunity. 
Never before did the world offer anything like 
the same open field as at this moment. The 
call to the Church of Christ is, ‘‘ Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’’ And the Gospel is the Gospel of 
the Resurrection. 
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APRIL 30TH.—Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet. 
Passage for reading — Sf. Jolin xiii, I—14. 


Pornts THE WasHInG TEACHES— 
x. Christ's humility. 

2. Loving service to others. 

3. Soul and body alike need cleansing. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. True Humility. \When the 
Danish missionaries in India appointed some of 
their Indian converts to translate a catechism, 
in which it was mentioned as the privilege of 
Christians to become the sons of God, one of 
the translators, startled at what he thought so 
bold a statement, said, “It is too much ; let 
me rather render it, ‘ They shall be permitted 
to kiss His feet.’ ”’ 

Service Rendered to God. Michacl Angelo, the 
great artist, after his completion of his great 
picture of ‘‘ The Last Judgment” for the 
altar of the Sistine Chapel, in the Vatican at 
Rome, which had occupied him eight years, 
devoted himself to the perfection of St. Peter’s, 
of which he planned and built the dome. He 
refused all remuncration for his labours, saying 
he regarded his services as being rendered to the 
glory of God. 

Need of Cleansing. No plants necd rain more 
than those which are reared in large towns. 
They need it for cleansing as well as refresh- 
ment. So with Christians who work for God 
among the poorer classes, and daily come into 
contact with outcasts and sinners ; they need 
in a special manner those cleansings of the 
soul which God has promised to give through 
the gracious influences of His Holy Spirit. 


May 7rH.—The Vine and the Branches. 
Passage for reading—S/. Jolin xv. I—12. 

Points. Tue VINE A SYMBOL OF CHRIST'S DISCIPLES’ 

I. In its grafting, 

2. In its fruit. 

3. In its joy. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Union in Christ. A Hindoo 
and a Maori met upon the deck of a mission ship. 
They had both been converted from heathenism, 
and were brothers in Christ; but they could 
not speak to each other, for neither knew the 
other’s language. They pointed to their 
Bibles, shook hands, and smiled in each other’s 
faces ; but that wasall. At last a happy thought 
occurred to the Hindoo. With sudden joy he 
exclaimed, “ Hallelujah !’’ = The Maori, in 
delight, cried out, ‘‘Amen!’’ These two 
words, not found in their heathen tongues, were 
to them the signs of union in one Lord, one 
faith, one Father. 

Fruit of Christian Labour. A ragged school 
teacher was telling a friend that he was thinking 
of giving up his class. as he could see no result 
at all of his labours. At that moment a 
little ragged boy came up and asked him to 
come and see his brother, a member of the 
class, as he was very ill. He went at once and 
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found the boy lying on a mere heap of rags in 4 
miserable room. Going up to him the teacher 
said, ‘‘ My poor boy, what can I do for you? 
Shall I get you a doctor ?”’ ‘‘ Oh no, teacher.” 
“Well, shall I have you removed to a nice bed 
in a hospital ?’”’ ‘‘ Oh no, teacher, not that; 
but tell me, tell me, did you say that Jesus died 
for everybody ?”’ ‘Yes, I did.” “ And that 
He will take anyone that comes to Him ?” 
‘“Yes, indeed I did, dear boy.” ‘ Well, 
teacher, I know that He will take me.’” After 
shedding a few tears, the boy dropped back on 
the bundle of rags, dead. 

A Joyful Spirit. A poet once asked Haydn 
the musician how it was that his church music 
was always of a cheerful, animating, and even 
gay description. The great composer replied, 
‘I cannot make it otherwise. I write accord- 
ing to the thoughts I feel. When I think upon 
God my heart 1s.so full of joy that notes dance 
and leap, as it were, from my pen; and, since 
God has given me a cheerful heart, it will be 
easily forgiven me that I praise Him with a 
cheerful spirit.” 


MAY 14TH.—Jesus Prays for His Followers. 
Passage for reading—S/. John xvii. 1S —26. 


Points. 3. Prayer for His people's sanctification. 

2, For union among themselves. 

3. For their protection. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. What Sanctification is. I do 
not know that, a better definition of holiness 
could be given than was once given by an un- 
learned, ignorant, poor man, a candidate for the 
post of missionary. The examining clergyman 
had asked him to define “ justification,” and 
he had done it to his satisfaction. Then the 
examiner said, ‘‘ Now, my brother, what is 
‘sanctification ’ ?’’ The answer was a memor- 
able one: ‘Sanctification, sir, is a God- 
possessed soul.”’ 

Necessity for Union. ‘*One stick will never 
burn! Put more wood on the fire, laddie! 
One stick will never burn!’’ my old Scotch 
grandfather used to sav to his boys. Some- 
times when the fire in the heart burns low, and 
love to the Saviour grows faint, it would grow 
warm and bright again if it could only touch 
another stick. ‘‘ Where two or three are met 
together ’’ the heart burns, and love is kindled 
to a burning heat. One stick will never bum 
as a great, generous pile will be sure to. 

Holiness Felt Though Unseen. There is a spot 
on the Lake Lugano in Italy where the song of 
the nightingale swells sweetly from the thucket 
on the shore in matchless rush of music, so that 
the oar lies motionless and the listener is hushed 
into silent entrancement ; yet I did not see a 
single bird. The orchestra was as hidden as 
the notes were clear. Such is a virtuous life 
and such the influence of modest holiness ; the 
voice of excellence is heard when the excellent 
themselves are not seen. (C. H. Spurgeon.) 
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=) was a fine Sunday night, and all 

‘\) quiet on board the great liner as 
she ploughed her way across the 
ocean from Liverpool to New 
York. Most of the passengers 
had gone below to their berths 
or the saloons. I alone seemed 
restless and miserable. A few 
months after marriage my 
had fallen ill of a malignant 
and before she was out of danger 
called on urgent business 
to America. It was now the crisis of her 
malady, and I paced the deck, smoking a cigar, 
anxious to know whether she was better or 
worse. There was no answer in the raving 
wind, no consolations in the cruel sea, no ray 
of hope in the mysterious glimmer of the stars. 

I retired to my cabin, and offering up a 
prayer for her recovery, felt comforted in 
spirit. and went to bed. I cannot tell how long I 
had slept before my wife suddenly appeared to 
meinadream. She was all in white, and holding 
out her arms to me, with a loving smile, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘My darling, I’m so happy!’ I 
awoke with a start, and sat up in bed. I had 
seen her so plainly, so vividly, that I could 
scarce believe it was a dream, and not a vision. 
What did it mean ? Was she alive and well, 
or had she gone to heaven ? 


young wife 
fever, 
I had _ been 
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By John Munro. 


I tried in vain to fall asleep again. I was 
unable to get the apparition out of my head. 
It struck me that I might put an end to my 
suspense by sending a wireless telegram to 
England, so I dressed and went on deck. 

There was a light in the telegraph room. 
The operator stood in the doorway smoking 
a cigarette. I asked him if he could send a 
message to Poldhu for delivery in London. 

‘No, sir,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ we are too far west. 
Our apparatus is not powerful enough to 
cover the whole distance, and we have no 
ship between us and Poldhu that could serve 
as a relay or intermediate station.” 

“What a pity! My wife is dangerously ill 
at home, and I’ve just seen her in a dream. 
I wanted to ask how she was now.” 

“We can receive messages from Poldhu.” 

‘I’m sorry I didn’t arrange for a telegram 
to be sent me.”’ 

‘Perhaps they’ll think of it. We are always 
on the look-out. I’ve just had a message 
about the war in the Far East for our morning 
bulletin.”’ 

‘‘Indeed !’’ said I, rather grateful for his 
conversation. ‘‘ Important news ?”’ 

“Another victory for the Japs.” 

‘ Astonishing people! It looks as if Provi- 
dence was fighting for them.’’ 

‘I’m afraid Providence is on the side of the 
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biggest battalions,” replied the telegraphist with 
a smile. 

“You believe Providence only helps those 
who help themselves.” 

‘‘T doubt if Providence helps at all, When 
the appeal is to force I think force is left to 
decide.”’ 

‘Don’t you believe that Providence helps 
the right ?” 

“Yes, if by Providence you mean the natural 
laws. I believe that by the operation of these 
laws the right prevails over might in the end.” 

‘But you don’t admit any Divine influence? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t admit any Divine interference with 
the laws of Nature. It would make science 
impossible.”’ 

‘Might there not be a Divine influence on 
the phenomena without interference with the 
_laws ?”’ 

“We do not find any trace of it with our 
instruments.” 

“Perhaps it is bevond the reach of your 
instruments. May there not be a Divine in- 
fluence on the mind analogous to that of the 
sun on the body ?” 


“It’s very doubtful,” replied the electrician,. 


shaking his head. 

‘You have never, perhaps, felt anything of 
the kind. but some experience it.”’ 

“In dreams ? ”’ 

“Well, why not in dreams ? Eminent scien- 
tific men believe in telepathy—that one mind 
can influence another at a distance.’’ 

“T think it’s a delusion. Chance accounts 
for it.”’ 

“It is not more wonderful than your wire- 
less telegraph. A man in Cornwall sends a 
message through the ether to you in the middle 
of the Atlantic. Why should not my wife 
communicate with me through some finer ether 
or spiritual medium ? Surely we know too little 
of the mind and soul to say it is impossible.” 

“I’m a practical man. 
to keep clear of such hazy speculations. I 
like something tangible.” 

“The higher things are intangible. How- 
ever, it was not of ‘dreams and visions of 
the night’ I was thinking when I spoke of a 
Divine influence on the mind. It is an influence 
feltin waking moments—a conscious influence.” 

“T suppose religious mystics fancy they feel 
something of the sort.” 

“It is more than fancy, I think. It is a 
true feeling or sentiment of the soul—as much 
a fact in spiritual experience as the signals of 
your wireless telegraph are a fact.” 


I think it is better’ 
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“IT don’t know much about religion myself. 
I’ve never studied it. I don’i want to. I 
think it’s all nonsense.”’ 

“And if I should say, «I don’t know much 
about electricity, I’ve never studied it and 
don’t want to, but it’s all nonsense’ >?”’ 

‘“‘ Electricity can be demonstrated, measured, 
felt by the senses.”’ 

“TI grant you that Divine influence cannot 
be proved by experiment or measured in a 
meter, but it can be felt by the soul. Have 
you any meter for love, or joy, or conscience ? 
Yet we experience—feel them every day.”’ 

“These are of common, universal experi- 
ence.’’ 

“ Well, Divine influence is universal, though 
not common.” 

“Why shouldn’t all feel it ?”’ 

“Why shouldn't all see ?”’ 

‘““Everybody with eyesight—most people— 
can see. The eye is a bodily organ affected 
by minute waves of ether, and the brain per- 
ceives them as light, colour. It is not unhke 
the coherer in the wireless telegraph. The 
coherer is a physical organ affected by large 
waves in the ether, and records them as the 
message in the telegraph instrument.” 

‘Where the intelligence of the electrician 
reads them, as the intelligence of the brain 
perceives the light. Quite so, but if the coherer 
be out of order there is no message. If the 
eyesight be out of order there is no light. 
If the soul be out of order there is no Divine 
comfort or enlightenment.” 

‘But the eye and the coherer are special 
organs—apparatus adapted for the purpose. 
Where is your organ for Divine influence ?” 

‘“Physical influences may require physical 
organs, but spiritual influences may not.” 

“They require a brain. There must be 
something in the brain.” 

‘That, of course, is a mystery to us all, 
but I grant there may be something in the 
brain—a spiritual sense or centre of Divine 
influence—a coherer of the soul, if you like—" 

Here a little bell rang inside the office, and 


my friend left me to receive a wireless message. 


I heard the instrument working, but could not 
interpret the signals. 

‘Pardon me,”’ said he at length; “ but 3s 
your name Richards—George Richards ?” 

‘Yes. Is the message for me? What is 
ito 

“ "Wife better!’ ” 

“Thank Heaven!”’ I cjaculated, with a 
fervent heart. ‘‘ That explains my dream.” 


OUR 


‘*HEARTS OF OAK.’’ 


A Call to Action from Queenstowa Harbour. 
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TRAVELLED up from the West of 
England not long since in the 
Same compartment as a number 
of sailors who had landed at 
Cardiff and were coming to Lon- 
don, either to get another ship or 
to visit their friends. They were 
a jolly, genial, cheery lot of fel- 
lows, and it did me good to watch 
their merry faces, to hear their 

ringing laughter and breezy conversation. 

There was amongst them a humorous, good- 

tempered looking individual, whose very face 

was enough to cause hilarity. It was of 
the quaintly droll kind, ugly but = mar- 
vellously expressive. When he smiled the re- 
sult was laughable beyond description. The 

upper part ot his face was wreathed in a 

hundred wrinkles, his eyes twinkled, his 

forehead puckered in a distressed way, his 
mouth drew up at the corners into a kind of 
grinning grimace, not unlike the working of 

a rabbit’s nose. The general effect was irre- 

sistible. One was bound to laugh, whether 

one would or no. I caught myself watching 
for that smile, and shaking silently each time 

I saw it. 

His name was Jim, and he was a general 
favourite. It seemed that Jim had a weakness 
for forgetting things. Jim had forgotten his 
bag yesterday ; he had left his overcoat behind 
in the booking-office this morning, and had had 
to run back for it (this opened the way for a 
liberal cross-fire of exuberant criticism at Jim’s 
manner of running, which was said to be like 
that of a crab—sideways) ; he had forgotten for 
fully half an hour where he had put his ticket, 


and at last had found it in the fold of his turned 
up trousers, having forgotten to push it well 
into his waistcoat pocket. He had forgotten 
the name of the street to which his parents 
had removed in Hammersmith, and had for- 
gotten where he put the letter containing the 
information. When every other subject failed, 
Jim’s forgetfulness always served as a fillip 
to the conversation. Jim enjoyed the chaff 
as much as anybody, and those distressed 
wrinkles on his forehead sometimes became so 
pronounced that he seemed to be positively 
aching with laughter. 

“Where's yer ticket now, Jim ? 
of the men suddenly. 

Jim looked uncertain for a moment, and 
then clapped his hand with great confidence on 
the ticket pocket of his outer coat. When 
challenged, he found that he was wrong, and, 
amid many mirthful suggestions of impossible 
places, he eventually hunted it up in the left- 
hand breast pocket of his waistcoat, whereupon 
there was a general roar of laughter. 

I got into conversation with them during the 
latter part of the journey, and found them a 
most intelligent, companionable set of men, 
ready and even eager to talk, and free, as sailors 
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asked one 


‘are, with their confidences. Jim, I found, was 


the main support of his aged parents, who, but 
for him, would apparently have been in the work- 
house. That he was a good son was clear from the 
way his eyes brightened when he spoke of them. 
Another man was martied, and was going to 
see his wife and the “ little kiddy,’’ whom as yet 
he had never set eyes upon, for the child had 
been born while he was at sea. A big, rough 
fellow, this one ; but his voice was very tender 
when he spoke of the “little kiddy.”’ A third 
hailed from the North of England, and was 
going to stay at the Institute of the Missions 
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to Seamen in Wells Street, London Docks, until 
he got a berth. A fourth was going straight 
to the docks to “sign on” for a_ twelve 
months’ voyage. 

“‘T suppose you are glad to get home to the 
old people occasionally ?’”’ I said to Jim, when 
the others were in animated conversation 
amongst themselves. All the carelessness died 
out of Jim’s face. 

“Well, sir, you see it’s this way,” he said 
simply ; ‘“‘ they are gettin’ on in years, and in 
. the nature of things they -haven’t got much 
longer to live. The least I can do is to brighten 
them up a bit by goin’ home whenever I’m 
ashore. I wasn’t always like that, but I am 
glad to say as I have altered my course the past 
few years, thanks to them as made me think 
a bit. Why, bless yer, it’s the very life of the 
old folk to see me come home from time to 
time !”’ 

“Bravo! There speaks the real Jim!” I 
thought to myself; and in fancy I saw him 
arrive in that dull street in Hammersmith, heard 
him rat-a-tat-tat at the door with boisterous 
checriness, pictured him bursting eagerly into 
that grey little passage and living-room with a 
loud ‘Ship ahoy, there!’ catching up his 
mother and hugging her until she had no 
breath left, wringing his father’s hand until 
he winced, bringing out his presents with 
sailor-like impulsiveness, and generally stirring 
up the hearts and lives of those old people 
with his breezy, cheery ways until it seemed 
to them that they were young once again. 

I wonder if any of us realise what we owe 
to these fine fellows of the Mercantile Marine, 
or how dependent we are upon them, every 
man, woman, and child of us ? Have we ever 
reflected that upon them depends our daily sus- 
tenance ? The bread we eat, the tea, coffee and 
cocoa which we drink, an overwhelming pro- 
portion of our meat, and other articles of food, 
are brought within our reach by the sailor. We 
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are told that there is not enough of these things 
in this country to last the nation a few weeks. 
I-ven taking into consideration the fish supply, 
we should in an alarmingly short period be in 
the midst of a general famine if it were not for 
the merchant seaman. Truly, he means as 
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much to us as air, light, and water, for he means 
food. 

A friend once said to me that he had had an 
object-lesson in this direction when voyaging 
down the Mediterranean. As westward-bound 
ships passed the steamer, he invariably asked 
the officers what they carried. He was struck 


by the monotony of their replies. ‘‘ Grain 
from KRussia,’’ ‘‘Grain from Russia,’’ and 
again and again ‘‘Grain from Russia.”’ And 


so a long procession of them, ever with food 
for England, brought by the sailor. And he 
thought: ‘“‘ What would happen if by some 
universal catastrophe all the ships bearing to 
us the wherewithal to live were prevented from 
completing their voyage ?”’ 

It is a startling thought; and not only does 
it place the sailor in the front rank amongst 
the servants of the nation, but it gives to any 
work for his well-being an importance which 
cannot be exaggerated. Yet, if it were not for 
such Christian enterprises as that for which THE 
QUIVER is pleading, this great shifting popula- 
tion of the sea would be almost utterly neglected, 
morally and spintually. That is another start- 
ling thought, and it behoves us to ask, ‘‘ What 
have we—personally dependent on the sailor as 
we are for daily nourishment—what have we 
done for him, or what have we done to help 
those who are working for him ? 

The other day I saw a paragraph in one of 
the London morning papers which punctuates 
these reflections with remarkable emphasis. On 
Decemter 18th last, a London ship, named the 
Invercargill, put into Queenstown Harbour in 
a terribly battered condition, having fought 
through a south-westerly gale and narrowly 
escaped foundering. She was bound from 
Sydney to Glasgow with wheat. 

No soldier on the battlefield could endure more 
in the discharge of his duty than did those 
sailors of the Invercargill during that fearful 
struggle. Well may we call such men “ hearts 
of oak.”” The captain stated that throughout 
his whole career of thirty years he had never 
had such an experience. Early in the voyage 
they had encountered a gale which had de- 
stroyed the port top-gallant bulwarks, shifted 
the cargo, and carried away sails; but there 
was worse to come. Another and an even 
fiercer gale struck them when they were in mid- 
ocean. Tons of water broke upon the vesse. 
One wave which dashed over her was so _ tre- 
mendous that it scemed to all as though she 
would be completely engulfed. Fight of the 
crew were caught by this avalanche of water 
and washed almost from stem to stern, but 
happily managed to save themselves by clutch- 
ing hold of the sails and rigging as they were 
being carried past. 

The saloon, cabin, forecastle; and galley 
were flooded with water, and everything in 
them was destroyed. The lifeboat was swept 
overboard, the compasses and binnacles were 
carricd away, the saloon companion and sky- 


lights were smashed, the second matc’s cabin 
was wrecked, the carpenters store and lamp- 
shop were gutted, the sails were blown out 
of the bolt ropes, and the cargo again shifted. 

It was found, as the anxious hours dragged 
on, with no abating of the gale, that the only 
hope for the labouring, tossing ship was to 
sacrifice some of the cargo. This was done in 
the night, and a terrible task it must have 
been, with the vessel lurching and rolling in 
that awful sea. How some of the crew es- 
caped being washed overboard by the big 
waves that constantly swept over the decks 
it is difficult to understand. Moving about 
constantly as they were, straining every nerve 
to accomplish their task, the risk must have 
been great; but it is gratifying to know that 
the difficult operation was at last completed, and 
that not a single man was lost on that wild 
night. Without a doubt the hghtening of the 
cargo saved the ship. 

When the daylight came the gale had some- 
what moderated. It was only then that the 
wearied captain and crew realised to the full the 
plight they were in. The beds, bed-clothes, 
and wearing apparel were cither washed away 
or saturated with water. The galley also had 
been wrecked, and no food could be cooked. 
The danger, however, had been averted, the 
fine ship had been saved, and we can imagine 
that many a prayer of gratitude and thanks- 
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giving went up to God from the vessel that 
morning. | 

Such is the story of the Invercargill. Itisa 
common occurrence enough. How little we 
who sit at home at ease, the while the wind 
thunders, realise what our sailors are enduring ! 
Death has his merciless fingers at .their very 
throats. All night, while we sleep soundly, it 
is a grim, fierce, hand-to-hand struggle. Some- 
times the sailors win through; sometimes, 
alas! a few broken timbers, tossed hither and 
thither, as though in mocking sport, by the 
cruel waters, are all that is left to tell the tale. 

Had THE QUIVER mission-launch been al- 
ready at work in Queenstown Harbour, we know 
that in the hands of the devoted chaplain it 
would have been among the first craft to meet 
that battered ship, the first to bring words of 
cheer and welcome in Christ's name to those 
storm-tossed men. 

Thousands of ships put into Queenstown 
Harbour every year—very many of them fresh 
from experiences as terrible as that which 
the Invercargill went through. Thousands of 
ships will continue-to put in year after year, and 
among them, so long as the restless winds 
endure, there will continue to be those whose 
crews have looked Death in the face very near. 
It is at such times that the words of eternal life 
come with added solemnity to all men. Here 
is a vast field of opportunity. Shall we not, for 
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the love of our Master, seize it with joy and 


gladness ? 


“T gave My life for thee. 
What hast thou yiven for Me?” 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


Y DEAR RKEADERS. 


I want vou to come with me to the 
East India Docks. Only in imagina- 
tion, you know! I shonld be at my 
wits’ ends if all the voung readers of THE 
QUIVER were really trooping after me on such 
a journey. There would be such an enormous 
crowd of you that you would stretch to I don’t 
know where; and what to do with you, or 
how to pack vou in, I should be utterly at 
a loss to know, while as for the poor railway 
officials, I should not like to think what their 
state of mind would be! No; I should be 
delighted with your company, say, two or 
three at a time—yjust a nice. quiet, chattv 
number—but mot all together, if you please, 
except in imagination ! 

So in fancy we take our tickets at Fenchurch 
Street Station, booking to Poplar, as_ being, 
on the whole, the most: convenient point to 
make for; and the train skims along past 
City offices, past great warehouses, past a long, 
long wilderness of dingy East End streets, past 
many spires of churches and many masts of 
ships on the mver, past roofs and chimneys, 
chimneys and roofs, all the way, as far as the 
eye can reach, until, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, we come to Poplar, whence a short walk 
brings us to the East India Docks. 

“But why have you brought us down 
here ?”” you will ask, as with one voice. Well, 
please be quiet, and don’t all speak at once, 
and I will tell you. Here, on February 1sth 
last, the third QuIvVER boat for the sailors, 
happily named Glad Tidings (Quiver No. 3), 
was dedicated by Archdeacon Sinclair, in the 
presence of a goodly company, and I want to 
tell you about it. 

It was fortunately a fine afternoon, and not 
a bit cold. Alongside one of the wooden piers 
lay the Glad Tidings, with the Missions to Sea- 
men’s flag fiving at her stern —as pretty and 
trim a httle craft as ever sat the water; and 
near her was the Mission steam-launch Vera, 
all gay with bunting, and looking for all the 
world like a big, proud parent taking care of its 
child. Among the large company present, in 
addition to Archdeacon Sinclair. was Com- 
mander Dawson. R.N., of the Missions to Sea- 
men; Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Chairman of the 
Society’s Committee; all the chaplains of the Port 
of London; and the Editorof THE QUIVER. There 
was quite an enjoyable little service, in the 
course of which two suitable hymns were sung 
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“Miss Carleton (West China) 
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to the accompaniment of a harmonium. plaved 
by one of the chaplains. That beautiful pas- 
sage from St. Luke was also read, in which we 
are told how Chnst bade the dispinted fisher- 
men on the Lake of Gennesaret launch their 
nets again, with the result that they took a 
preat catch of fish. and henceforth became His 
disciples, and fishers of men. After this a very 
nice address was delivered by the Archdeacon. 
who, in the name of the Society, paid a prace- 
ful tnbute of thanks to the donor of the boat, 
and to the readers of THE QUIVER generally, for 
their work of love for the sailors. Then came 
the solemn form of dedication, and the proceed- 
ings closed with the Benediction. 

So now the Glad Tidings 1s winging her wav 
up and down the six miles of crowded river 
between Blackwall Point and London Bnidge. 
and bv her means the chaplains are bearing the 
glad message of salvation hither and thither, 
distnbuting Bibles and Testaments and tracts 
amongst the ships, inviting the sailors to the 
Institute, and doing all they can to bnng them 
to Christ. The new boat was at work in this 
way even before the dedication, because she 
was so much wanted that the Society could 
not wait! That information will, I am sure, 
be very welcome to the kind donor, as show- 
ing the urgeat need for the boat. You will 
be further interested to learn that a_ four. 
horse-power motor has been placed in her, sc 
that she has been converted into a motor- 
launch. 


And now we must strive for the six boats 
that are still needed! I hope this litde record 
of another step forward will inspirit us. Let 
us all make up our minds to take some part, 
however small, in this good work. 

Yours affectionately. 
Uncie Jack. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


AN IRISH WORKER. 


HE sister coun- 
try is rich in 
Temperance 

workers, and as a 
consequence fertile 
in new develop- 
ments of Temper- 
ance work. Quite 
recently, by  per- 
mission of the 
authorities, a Tem- 
perance lecture 
was delivered to 
the prisoners in 
Dundalk Gaol. 
The lecturer was 
Mr. J. B. Mon- 
arty, the genial and popular Secretary of 
the Irish Association for the Prevention 
of Intemperance, Dublin. Seventy - two 
prisoners were present. The attendance was 
purely voluntary, and there were only two 
or three absentees. Naturally the subject of 
the lecture was intemperance, and Mr. Mori- 
arty treated it in a wise and tactful manner. He 
took occasion to point out that the effects of 
excessive drinking were harmful. ‘‘ Alcohol 
makes the small weak man, when under its 
influence, imagine that he is strong enough to 
attack a giant. It makes the man with a voice 
like a crow believe that he can sing; and it 
makes men do all kinds of foolish and silly 
things.’’ He told them how intemperance 
destroyed their physical, mental and moral 
health, and thus led to loss of employment and 
character and brought men to cnme. In 
touching words Mr. Monarty appealed to his 
hearers to form a strong resolution against 
drink before they left the prison, and to make 
a clean fresh start in life when they again found 
themselves free men. It is gratifying to know 


MR. J. B MORIARTY. 


that the lecture was much appreciated, and that | 


the visiting justices and chaplains who were 
present expressed themselves as delighted with 
the experiment. It deserves to be mentioned 
that the arrangements for this lecture were 
made by the Prisons Committee; it was not a 
case of an aggressive Temperance worker 
knocking at the gaol gates for admission, but 
a call from those in high authority to come to 
their help. When one remembers that, accord- 
ing to the official report of the Prisons Board, 
50 per cent. of the crimes committed in 
Ireland are directly due to intemperance, and 
that, indirectly, quite another 25 per cent. 
are traceable to the same cause, the etfort 
to influence the inmates of our prisons seems 
worthy of every encouragement. Exception- 
ally tactful and discreet speakers must of course 


be chosen, for the work is one which requires 
specially wise direction. A word or two may 
be added as to the work of the Association, with 
which Mr. Moriarty has been identified since 
1892. The Society was founded on November 5, 
1878. Itis undenominational and non-political, 
and the list of vice-presidents includes a num- 
ber of distinguished public men, such as the 
Archbishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Vice-President of the Methodist 
Conference, the Bishop of Derry, the Bishop of 
Ossory, Lord Plunket, and many members of 
Parliament. The Association has an excellent 
record of much useful work during the last 
quarter of a century, mainly on the lines of 
remedial legislation ; and may be relied upon 
to keep a vigilant outlook on the doings of 
Parliament with the view to securing every 
possible advantage for the Irish Temperance 
movement. Mr. Moriarty is an_ excellent 
speaker, and is much in request for deputa- 
tional work. With Mr. W. Wilkinson of Belfast 
he is co-secretary of the great ‘‘ All Ireland 
Temperance Bazaar,’’ which is to be held at 
Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, on May 16, and four 
following days. 


‘“ DRINK IN MANY LANDS,” 


Under this title the Native Races and the 
Liquor Traffic United Committee have _ re- 
cently published a remarkable pamphlet con- 
taining evidence from different parts of the 
world, with special reference to the drinking 
habits of the native races. The testimonics 
given are from clergymen and laymen holdin: 
representative positions, and are grouped undcr 
various divisions relating to Afmnca, India, 
Ceylon, British New Guinea, Samoa, China, 
Central America, South America, and Canada. 
Bishop Tugwell says: ‘‘ The liquor traffic in 
Ibadau (Lagos) is practically uncontrolled ; 
although there is a toll of gd. per case on entry 
to the city, which has recently been established, 
yet beyond this there is no further control 
exercised on the traffic. Women retail it in 
very small quantities for one penny, or a few 
cowries. <A few years ago a system of licensing 
was introduced under the auspices of the 
British Government, but this measure so 
seriously injured the trade that, at the request 
of the traders, it was abolished. The chiefs, 
whether heathen or Mohammedan, entertain 
their guests with gin, rum, etc.: they are 
compelled to do so owing to the growing 
popular demand. Formerly kola nuts were 
given. A man may give many other things 
even more costly, but he is considered to have 
committed a breach of hospitality if he fails 
to produce spirits. The rail facilitates the 
carriage of liquor. Drunkenness is much more 
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common than it was before the opening of the 
railway.’’ Bishop Bompas, who is so much 
esteemed for his devoted missionary labours 
in Canada, says: ‘It 1s a melancholy fact 
that the admixture of the white men of Europe 
and Amcrica among the native races of distant 
lands, Indians and others, usually leads to the 
propagation of drinking habits among the 
latter. The laws of the Yukon Territory are 
strict against supplying liquor to the native 
Indians, and these are well enforced by our 
efficient North-West Mounted Police. But 
still at times the laws are evaded. I suppose 
that the licenses given for the sale of liquor are 
more numerous than need be. I think that 
efforts for the protection of native racesin this 
matter are called for, and should be sustained. 
The injurious and fatal effects of the indulgence 
in liquor on the native races are too patent to 
be gainsaid. The legislation which I think 
would be most beneficial to all races and in all 
countries would be the closing of all public 
houses and saloons, the sale of intoxicating 
drinks to be confined to licensed shops with 
the reservation ‘Not to be drunk on the prem- 
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ises. 
A CABMAN’S FRIEND. 


Few men are more widely known and 
esteemed in London Temperance circles than 
Mr. Thomas Ryan, of the Cabmen’s Shelter, 
Waterloo Station. How many abstainers there 
are in the ranks of London cabmen it is diffi- 
cult to say, but there must be a considerable 
number, a_ very 
large percentage of 
whom have _ been 
personally recruited 
by Tom Ryan. He 
signed the pledge 
twenty-three years 
ago last August, 
and has been an 
ardent worker ever 
since. His pledge 
card adorns’ the 
shelter, and is sur- 
rounded with por- 


traits mainly pre- 

sented to him by 

(Photo: EB. Shary, Upper Screet, N.) distinguished per- 
MR. THOMAS RYAN. sonages, such as 


Archbishop Temple, 
Canon Ellison, and the Princess of Wales. 
Some few years back he took a trip to South 
Africa for his health’s sake, and did some 
effective Temperance missionary work during 
his brief sojourn in the colomes. Mr. Ryan 
is a very lively and entertaining speaker ; 
he has had much experience with outdoor 
audiences, and his ready wit enables him to 
easily hold his own with the “man in the 
crowd.’ He is to some extent to London 
cabmen what ‘“ Happy Ned,” the late Mr. 
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Edward Sunners, was to the cabmen of Liver- 
pool for so many years: their trusted friend 
and adviser in times of trouble and adversity, 
and their ever genial companion and comrade 
on the rank. 


“PAY DAY, DRINK DAY, CRIME DAY.” 


Such was the late Lord Bramwell’s epigram- 
matic description of Saturday. and yet, as a 
rule, this is the day on which the fewest Tem- 
perance meetings are held. That far-seeing 
Temperance reformer, the late A. M. Sullivan, 
was so convinced of the truth of Lord Bram- 
well’s saying that he introduced to the House 
of Commons a Bill for the earlier closing of 
public houses on Saturday. He rightly held 
that the nearer the houses were closed to 
the time when the majority of working men 
draw their wages, the greater the probability 
that more of the money would be diverted 
from the publican’s coffers, and further that 
the earlier closing on Saturdays would possibly 
help to the more Christian observance of the 
Lord’s Day. Unhappily Parliament has been 
too much occupied with other matters to make 
any headway with Saturday earlier closing. 
but perhaps when we get a new Parliament 
some young member, really wishful to help the 
Temperance movement in a practical way. 
may see fit to revive A. M. Sullivan's proposed 
Bill. Meanwhile Temperance societies should 
give attention to the holding of more meetings 
on Saturday nights, particularly in working- 
class localities. A bright entertainment, with 
a short Temperance speech in the middle of the 
programme, a well set out refreshment stall, 
an attractive bookstall, and special facilities 
for signing the pledge and the giving of a pledge 
card, would do much to give a great step 
forward to the Temperance work of many 
districts. 


‘* DUXHURST.”’ 


We have more than once called attention 
to Lady Henry Somerset’s Village Colony in 
Surrey which is doing such an excellent reform- 
atory work among poor women inebriates. 
Unhappily the measure of financial support 
contributed by the general public is quite 
inadequate to the pressing needs of the case. 
It is pitiable to learn that hundreds of poor 
women are waiting for admission to the Dux- 
hurst homes, and apparently waiting in vain. 
Miss Mary Gorham has for some time given 
herself to the work of lecturing in aid of Lady 
Henry's efforts, and by this means much 
practical interest is being aroused. It is sad, 
however, that a work of this kind, which ts 
arduous enough from the nature of the case. 
should be rendered increasingly difficult owing 
to the daily presence of monetary anxieties. 
Those who want an opportunity of helping to 
rescue the perishing need not go beyond Dux-- 
hurst. 
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WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 


Love. 
(See “ The Quiver Home Companion,” p. 252.) 

“*'WeIFE,” said Bishop Creighton, ‘has no 
More to give than the opportunity 
of loving service.’’ It is beautiful 
to note that this secret was en- 
tirely the discovery of Christianity. Not that 
love wasS quite unknown among the highest 
souls of the heathen world ; but it was iso- 
lated, not general—an accidental virtue, not 
a universal law. Christians realised that any 
religion must be a pitiful parody upon the 
example and teaching of their Master which did 
not strive to keep His new commandment 
and to love as He had loved. An absolutely 
fresh ideal, lovely as the light, pervasive as the 
leaven, spread through the life of humanity. 
Man learnt to love his fellow-man just because 
he was his fellow-man, and because Christ had 
lived and died for all. Such love is the fruit 
of the Incarnation and Redemption—love to 
God and love to man for the sake of God. 
This is why pagan cruelties, like the exposure 
of children, and neglect of the sick and helpless, 
as well as slavery in later days, have waned and 
withered before the Cross. The orphanage, the 
hospital, and the broken fetter are witnesses to 
the strength of that story which transformed 
the world. We may profitably test the sin- 
cerity of our own hold upon what is vital in 
Christianity by our willingness to spend and 
be spent for others. We may ask how far 
we have made our life an opportunity for the 
loving service of which Bishop Creighton spoke. 
The source of such service is our love for Chnst, 
and for its absence no amount of cold moral 
perfection can compensate. The apostles ex- 
horted their converts to increase and abound 
in this grace, and he whom we call the ‘ apostle 
of love’’ showed that in human love is imaged 
forth the Divine: “ He that dwelleth in love 

dwelleth in God.”’ 


“Tie up your Camel.” 
A DISCIPLE of Mahomet said one evening, ‘I 
will loose my camel and commit him to God.” 
‘‘Friend,’’ observed Mahomet, “ tie up your 


camel and commit him to God.’ Mahomet 
knew that God helps those who help them- 
selves, and that we ought not to tempt the 
Lord our God by expecting Him to do what we 
could do for ourselves. We act in this way, how- 
ever, when after asking Him to deliver us from 
evil we go into its way and run in the face of 
temptation. 


Unsearchable Judgments. 


Or the many stories, ranging from the 
fantastic to the sublime, which the imagination 
of the later Jews was fond of weaving around 
the great personality of Elijah, there are few 
narratives of deeper or nobler import than 
the following, which can be found in the 
TaJmud: A certain rabbi took a journey with 
Elijah, and they arrived at the cottage of a 
poor man, whose only possession was a solitary 
cow. The travellers received every attention 
and hospitality that was possible from such a 
poverty-stricken abode, yet on the ensuing 
day the cow died. The next night Elijah 
and the rabbi were wretchedly housed by a 
rich skinflint, and grudgingly fed with bread 
and water. But the prophet, in return, paid a 
mason to mend a wall which was falling down 
in a part of the mansion. On the following 
evening, in another town, the two pilgrims 
were rudely refused a lodging by the members 
of asynagogue, and Elijah said, “‘ May you all be 
made presidents!’’ The next night, in a friendlier 
city, they were nobly entertained by the syna- 
gogue, in the most comfortable inn, and the 
prophet exclaimed, ‘‘ May one man be your 
president!’’ When the puzzled rabbi could 
endure these apparent contradictions no longer, 
Elijah consented thus to gratify his fellow- 
traveller’s curiosity. ‘‘ In the case of the poor 
man who was kind to us, it had been decreed 
that his wife should die that night, but through 
my intercession the cow perished instead. In 
the broken wall of the rich miser, who was cruel, 
a vast box of gold, of which he knew not, would 
soon have been found if I had not repaired the 
breach. I knew that if all the members of the 
inhospitable synagogue had power, they would 
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fall to quarrelling, and would perish miserably, 
for ‘No man can serve two masters.’ To the 
synagogue which was generous to us IJ said, 
"May one man be your president!’ because I 
knew that with one ruler they would all be 
peaceful and happy. Say not then, my son, 
to the Lord,’’ concluded Elijah, ‘‘ ‘What doest 
Thou ?’ but confess rather, with faithful 
Abraham, ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?’”’ There is a grand and useful warn- 
ing in this old legend for modern religionists 
who are fond of fitting the Almighty’s punish- 
ments on to the actions of neighbours with 
whom they happen to disagree. Our Lord gave 
a solemn personal reproof to those self-consti- 
tuted Jewish censors who supposed that they 
were sinners above all the Galileans upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell. 


An Incense Burner. 


BErForeE the three great reformers, Lao-tsu, 
Confucius, and Buddha, formulated the doc- 
trines known respectively as the religions of 
“the Way,” ‘‘the Truth,” and “the Life,” «‘ the 
Worship of Ancestors,”’ confirmed and blessed 
by Confucius, was firmly established. It still 
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THE Qui VER, 


or less elaborate, are set up to be the homes 
of one of the three spirits supposed to belong 
to each one of the deceased. Paper prayers 
and charms may be purchased at any temple, 
to be burnt whilst the priest is praying. They 
are supposed to supply the spirits with p 

money to the land of the departed, and with 
a competency when they arrive. In all the 
temples alike, matter in the form of paper 
money, clothes, sedan chairs, and _ other 
necessities and luxuries, is reduced to smoke 
for the benefit of the unseen world. The 
lurid blaze of fire, especially when a service 
takes place at 12.30 a.m. and continues until 
dawn appears in the sky, the soft perfume 
and the mystery of the incense, all tend to 
produce a sensational effect. The incense is 
composed of the sawdust of sandal wood. It 
is made into a paste and pressed through a 
hole in an iron machine. It comes out like 
wire, and is cut into sections about a foot 
long, dried in the sun, and fastened up into 
bundles. A great censer stands in the courts 
of the temples dedicated to Buddha. When 
worship is proceeding, it smokes con- 
tinually with the fragrant incense cast in 
by those who come to adore the god. A 
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A CANTONESE INCENSE BURNER. 


maintains its ground amongst the professors 
of all three creeds, and can boast of 70,000,000 
altars and 350,000.000 adherents. Through- 
out China the enslaving dread prevails of 
mysterious natural forces, the spirits which 
tule land and water, but especially of the 
Spirits of ancestors, to whom, in order to 
secure their goodwill, propitiatory sacrifices 
must oe ceaselessly offered. Tablets, more 


Stone laver for washing the hands is also 
found in front of some temples. Rosaries and 
candles, made from the grease of the tallow tree, 
are used besides in adoring the sage who 
despised all worship. The Chinamen’s creeds, 
with all their symbols and with all their 
degrading accretions, are an acknowledgment 
that they dimly believe in immortal life, in 
the need of cleansing from sin, and of prayer 


SHORT ARROWS. 


and praise rising to some invisible Spirit above 


the world. 
Daily Bread. 


BREAD is not likely to be dispossessed from 
its position as the world’s staff of life, but it 
is interesting to note how little the primitive 
methods of its preparation have altered, in the 
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Zarephath evidently chose the method at which 
we are looking when she made the “little 
cake’ for Elijah, and the “two sticks ” she 
was gathering were to heat her oven. The 
olive oil which she mixed with the meal imparts 
richness and nourishment to the flat round 
loaf, and is vastly superior to the average 
butter obtainable in Syna. It seems fitting 


i(Pheto, Sorpls.) 


SYRIAN BREADMAKERS. 


unchanging East, from earliest Bible times. 
The quickest process is that which Sarah 
adopted when the three angelic visitors came 
to Abraham. This consisted in kneading up 
fine meal (‘‘ brown ”’ bread is still unknown), 
and placing the dough on a place swept clean 
on the hot stone hearth, and then surrounding 
it with embers. Except that the outer crust 
is apt to taste of ashes, this rapid way of 
baking gives good results. But portable ovens, 
made of stone, earthenware, or metal, such as 
we see spread out before the girl in the picture, 
have been ordinarily used, unless in nomad 
life, as they are used to-day. These ovens are 
heated by fuel of various kinds—wood when 
it is available—and the flat slabs of dough are 
placed inside. Thin layers of dough are also 
sometimes plastered upon the outside, and are 
converted by the heat into wafers or biscuits. 
The kneading trough in front of the damsel 
In the picture is apparently a board ; bowls, 
or even (among the wandering Arabs) strips 
of leather, are often used. The widow of 


that there should be no change in the homely 
preparation of that simplest and most vital 
article of human food, which was chosen, at 
the Last Supper, to be a memorial of a Divine 
and dying love for all generations. 


A Taste for Thistles. 


‘““THISTLES are the only things the patients 
keep in their garden ; they care about nothing 
else. and grub up all the flowers we plant,” 
said a nurse to us the other day as we were 
inspecting the imbeciles’ division of a work- 
house, and marvelled at the singular fancy of 
the poor half-witted creatures as horticultunsts. 
Splendid specimens of the thistle tribe domi- 
nated the dreary-looking borders of the small 
recreation ground. The thought occurred to 
us whether some whom the world does not call 
imbeciles, and who are (at present) outside a 
workhouse, do not mainly concern themselves 
with the cultivation of what pricks their fingers, 
or is at best but the food of folly. 
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Glamour of the Edelweiss. 


In view of the distressing number of fatal 
Alpine accidents which occurred during the 
summer and autumn of 1904, many of them 
in the pursuit of edelweiss, a letter appeared in 
the Times tending mercifully to disenchant 
hunters after that retiring and romantic inhahi- 
tant of the eternal snows. The writer earnestly 
deprecated the continuation of risk of life for 
an object so futile. The edelweiss, he said, 
while it is not specially beautiful, is by no 
means to be found only in inaccessible places, 
or near the snow line. With the expenditure 
of a penny for seed, it would grow to great 
advantage (except for the smoke) in a London 
back garden. It may be hoped that these wise 
words will be taken to heart by many who have 
no right, for the sake of a silly whim, to take 
the chance of plunging their friends into 
mourning and of cutting short their own careers. 
But glamour dies hard ; and men and women 


“THE QUIVER” 


THE QUIVER. 


venture every day, not their necks, but their 
immortal souls, for things quite as trumpery as 
edelweiss. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from January 31st, 1905, up to and 
including February 23rd, 1905. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month:— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: From Readers ot 
The Christian, per Morgan and Scott, £2; J. Lb. £1. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” £1, 10s. 6d. 
ss. 6d, 48.5; J. L fr; CL. Ri (Newcastle), §s.; 
* Bidford,” 2s. 

For The Church of England Homes for Waifs and 
Strays: M. D. N., Is. Od. (sent direct). 

For The National Refuges; “A Constant Reader,” 
J. G., 28. Od 


The Secretary of the Mission to Lepers gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of 5s. from G, D. (Crouch End). 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

61. What special guest was invited to the 
supper which was given to our Lord at Bethany 
just before His crucifixion ? 

62. In what way did Jesus at the supper 
foretell His approaching death ? : 

63. What women are mentioned as having 
followed Jesus from Galilee and were present 
at His crucifixion ? 

64. Who first announced the fact of our 
Lord’s resurrection ? 

65. What does St. Luke tell us which shows 
that the Apostles never understood our Lord's 
references to His death and rising again ? 

66. By what act of self-abasement did Jesus 
teach His Apostles and ourselves the great 
duty of humility ? 

67. Which of the Apostles objected to our 
Lord washing his feet ? 

68. What did our Lord mean when He said, 
“If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
Me" ? 

69. By what means does our Lord say we 
may assure ourselves of abiding in His love ? 

70. What ts the greatest proof of love a man 
can give ? 

71. Quote a passage which shows that the 
Christian life is not a life of seclusion from the 
world, but a battle against evil in the world. 

72. What two great blessings did Jesus pray 
for His followers in all ages ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 644, 
49. Because there was a general belief in 
the transmigration of souls, a doctrine taught 
by the Pharisees and held by many Asiatic 


nations at this present time. (St. John ix. 2; 
Josephus, Ant. xvill., c. 1., sec. 3.) 

so. That all bodily afflictions were the pun- 
ishment for sin. (St. Johnix. 2, 3; Jobiv. 7-10.) 

51. It is a natural spring under the wall 
of Jerusalem between the city and the brook 
Kedron, and is supposed to be the same as 
the fountain of En-rogel or Fuller’s fountain. 
The Turks still believe in the medicinal 
value of the water. (St. John ix. 7; Josh. 
Xv. 7.) 

52. Jesus showed to him the marks made 
in His hands and feet, also the wound in His 
side caused by the spear. (St. John xx. 27.) 

53. ““My Lord and my Goud’’—this was 
the first time the title of God was applied to 
Jesus. (St. John xx. 28.) 

54. He came to seven of the Apostles when 
they had been fishing all night on the Sea of 
Galilee, and gave them a miraculous draught 
of fishes. (St. John xxi. 2, 5-8.) 

55. The act of self-sacrifice. (St. John x. 17.) 

56. Their knowledge of each other, so as 
Christians the more we know of God the 
greater is the bond of union. (St. John x. 14.) 

57. They took up stones to stone Jesus, 
but He escaped out of their hand, and went 
away beyond Jordan. (St. John x. 31, 39.3 

58. The fear of being stoned by the Jews. 
(St. John xi. 7.8.) 

59. It so increased their animosity against 
Jesus that He went away for some weeks to 
the wilderness near Ephraim. (St. John xi. 47, 
48, 83, 54.) 

60. Jesus offered up a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God. (St. John xi. 41, 42.) 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE CYCLISTS REST CAME INTO BEING, 


ee J) | is the proud boast of 
the Briton that no 
foreign language pos- 
sesses any equivalent 
for the word “‘ home” ; 
nor can any _ other 
countrv show so many 
charming specimens of 
the delightful reality. 
Great writers, both of 
prose and verse, have 
vied with each other in depicting homes which 
have become classical as types of all that is 
best and purest in our national life. But 
most of us, in our patriotic pride, prefer to 
glide discreetly away from the contemplation 
of the unhappy homes of England, though 
they are far too numerous, even in this year 
of grace. 

Severn Lodge was one; a ramshackle place, 
whose unpainted woodwork, blotchy walls, 
and weed-grown, unkempt garden belied its 
high-sounding name. It was in a_ wooded 
valley about twelve miles from Bristol, one 
of a scattered colony about two miles from 
everything, called Hill End. Its remoteness 
made it cheap, and that suited Ralph Mercer, 
who lived there. An embittered man, with a 
chronic grievance against mankind in general, 
and the British Government in particular, 
the secluded, world-forgotten house agreed 
with his jaundiced mind. 


We are proud, and justly, of our Colonial 
Civil Service. No other country can even 
approach its proud traditions. Home-staying 
Britons hardly realise the debt we owe to the 
brave, hard-working men who, daring lone- 
liness, fever, and exile, spend the best vears 
of their lives ungrudgingly in the service of 
Britain beyond the seas. Their integrity 1s 
proverbial, their patience boundless, their 
devotion to duty beyond praise. But, albeit 
rarely, as in all human institutions, a black 
sheep sometimes invades the fold; and such 
a one was poor Ralph Mercer. Occupying 
the responsible post of Governor of a distant 
island we will call Lacosta, he degraded his 
office by harshness to the natives, insolence 
to his own subordinates, and a too great regard 
for his own personal profit. Complaints arose, 
and a commission was appointed by the Colonial 
Office, which, after investigation, deprived him 
of his post. He appealed to Parhament, and 
raised a storm as futile as it was violent against 
what he considered intolerable injustice. He 
never could see that he was wrong, for he was 
one of those unlucky beings who suffer from 
moral myopia, and never perceive that they 
do anything amiss. The British Government 
and all the world, he believed, had conspired 
to ruin an unfortunate man, whose only fault 
was a too great devotion to duty. After 
coming to Hill End, he still pursued his fruitless 
fight with justice, writing fiery letters to the 
papers, pestering M.P.s to bring up his case 
again in Parliament, and pouring his grievances 
into the ears of any stranger who would hsien 
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to him. He was a most miserable man. Un- 
able to settle down to any rational emplovment, 
he lived in a state of constant nervous irritation, 
sitting up half the night writing, taking no 
regular exercise or meals, and avoiding all 
society. He seldom went out by day into 
the wholesome sunshine ; but, instead, slunk 
about after dark, when all his neighbours were 
in bed. The few people who were courageous 
enough to invade the dismal precincts of the 
Lodge he treated so rudely that they never 
came again; and he never crossed the thres- 
hold of a church, or sought any wholesome 
or healing influences whatsoever. 

His wife had died of worry and wretched- 
ness before he came to Hill End; and every- 
body pitied his two unfortunate girls, Maud 
and Leila, whose home was rendered horrible 
by the vagaries of a morose tyrant. The 
narrowest of narrow means gave additional 
keenness to their misery, and society they had 
none. Even if their father had not quarrelled 
with everybody round, they had no clothes, 
and, it might be added, no heart for social 
gatherings. It was only by the most careful 
contrivance that they managed to look decent 
at church; and most of the time they were 
without a servant, for no hireling would put 
up with Ralph’s passionate temper for long. 

Poor young things! What a pathetically 
glad and happy day it was when, on the 
occasion of Maud’s twenty-first birthday, she 
received a twenty-pound note from her god- 
mother at the Cape! She had never owned 
such a sum before; and, carefully hiding it 
from her father—who would, if he had known, 
have impounded it for his lawyer’s bill—she 
and Leila laid their heads together and planned 
a great enterprise. They were too ill-educated 
for governesses, even if they could have been 
spared from home; and yet they longed to 
carn money, for the house was in the last 
stage of shabbiness, and Ralph grudged them 
the smallest sum for the most necessary ex- 
penses. To ask him for even a few shillings 
raised such a storm that the girls went hungry, 
and denied themselves all but the plainest 
dress, rather than endure his cruel gibes. They 
were tall, slender, pretty girls, of whom any 
other father would have been proud; albeit 
their young faces were too grave and wistful 
for their years. But he only regarded them 
as useless and expensive encumbrances, to be 
jeered at and scolded when his temper needed 
a safety valve. Absorbed in his own grievances, 
he had forgotten the natural feelings of a 
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parent, and his daughters formed a part of his 
quarrel with the world. He often regretted 
that he had no son, who might have helped to 
procure him redress, and could have gone out 
into the world to champion his ill-used father’s 
cause. Lacking a son, he cowed and bullied 
Leila and Maud until they shrank away in 
dread ; and then he called them undutiful, 
and pitied himself the more because his own 
children turned from him! 


“Hullo! Surely this is new—I never noticed 
it before,’ said Humphrey Vernon to himself, 
as, spinning along on his motor-cycle one 
particular hot and dusty June afternoon, he 
came upon a wayside cottage, in the gaily 
planted front garden of which was a board 
with the legend ‘‘ Cyclists’ Rest. Tea and 
Refreshments.” 

It was the last of a row of four dwellings, 
each standing in a good garden, as befitted a 
remote district where space was not valuable. 
They were only ordinary cottages, but this 
was gay with spotless lace curtains, creepers 
covering its walls, and gaudy geraniums border- 
ing the path to the rustic porch. Humphrey 
was hot and thirsty, and without a second 
thought he wheeled his cycle to the door, 
which stood invitingly open, and found himself 
in the daintiest of small sitting rooms. True. 
the furniture was only bamboo, and the floor 
was laid with linoleum; but the walls were 
tastefully papered, there were dainty little 
tables with embroidered cloths and willow 
pattern china, and behind a sort of counter at 
the end stood two of the prettiest girls he 
thought he had ever seen. And Humphrey, 
only son and heir of Sir George Vernon, Baronet, 
of Morewood Manor, and reckoned a great 
catch by the damsels thereabouts, had en- 
countered a great many pretty girls in his 
time. 

Several people were having tea at the little 
tables, but he paid no attention to them, as 
he lifted his cap and addressed the fair wait- 
resses. The sisters wore becoming frocks of 
blue cambric, mob-caps with blue bows, and 
frilled white muslin aprons. Involuntanly, 
handsome Humphrey put up his hand to feel 
his tie and coHar were all nght before accosting 
such goddesses. 

‘Surely, this is quite a new venture ?” he 
said, when he had given a lavish order for tea. 

‘“ Yes,”’ answered the taller of the two, who 
was Maud. ‘ There is no hotel anywhere near. 
and we thought that, as so many cyclists and 
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motorists pass through from Bristol, we might 
do well by supplying them with light refresh- 
ments. So far we have, I’m glad to say; but 
then the weather has been fine.” 

“Teallita splendid idea ! ’’ he said cordially, 


' looking about the cheerful room. 


“Next year we hope to have arbours of 
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berries and cream. Everything seemed to 
have been thought of; there was a shed out- 
side for storing cycles, a tiny place at the back 
—originally a wash-house—had been fitted up 
as a private room for ladies, or parties who 
preferred to be alone, and upstairs, the girls 


told him, two bedrooms had been supplied 


3 ‘ . 
LAL Sate 


“*Tll do my best to get you plenty of customers.’”—p. 646. 


Virginia creeper and convolvulus, to make 
shade for people who prefer to sit in the garden,” 
added Leila. ‘‘ Also, we intend to supply our 
own fruit. But it takes time for all these 
things to grow.”’ 

It was a wonderful little place already, he 
thought, considering it stood in a remote 
wilderness, where the only alternative offered 
the thirsty traveller was a wayside public- 
house, smelling of stale beer. He greatly 
enjoyed the delicious tea, with delicately cut 
bread and butter, and wound up with straw- 


with complete toilet appliances for those who 
wished to wash off the dust of a long day’s 
ride. On a side table in the tea room were 
railway time tables, county maps, and writing. 
materials—in short, as he eagerly assured the 
sisters, all the comforts of a first-class hotel, 
here in the wilds. 

They smiled, well pleased. 

“It really is of the greatest importance to 
us that our venture should succeed,’’ Maud 
said, with a sigh. ‘‘ We want to earn money 
very much. I’m rather doubtful about the 
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winter, but motors can go in almost any state 
of the weather, and perhaps there will be 
people glad to have a simple luncheon or tea. 
I'm told you get very hungry motoring.” 

“Have you not tried it yourself ? ”’ 

“Oh, no; never! We can't afford such 
luxuries.’’ 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind taking a few 
of our cards and telling your friends about us,’’ 
timidly suggested Leila, who was the bolder 
spirit of the two. She handed him some dainty 
little cards, with a view of the cottage, and 
the information that the Misses Mercer supplied 
tea and refreshments there. 


“Mercer ?’’ thought Humphrey. ‘“‘ Whcre 
have I heard that name?’ For = More- 
wood Manor was some miles from Hill 
ind. 


“Vil certainly tell all my friends, and do 
my best to get you plenty of customers at 
this jolly little place,’’ he assured them warnily. 
“T’m Humphrey Vernon, of Morewood. And 
I shall be pleased to look in when I happen to 
be passing this way, for there isn’t another 
decent place for tea for miles. I call yours a 
capital notion.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Maud, her sweet though 
over-pale and wistful young face lighting up 
with a smile. ‘It’s so nice to have encour- 
agement. We don’t get too much ” “At 
home,” she was about to say, but checked 
herself in time. As a matter of fact, Ralph 
spent most of the daylight hours in sleep, and 
had no idea that his daughters had started this 
new venture at all. 

Then ensued a friendly wrangle over the 
bill ; not because it was too much, but because 
it struck Humphrey, who had all the lavish 
ideas of a young man of his class, that it was 
far too little. He was quite ashamed to pay 
such a trifling sum, remembering how much 
delicious food he had disposed of, when he 
thought of the charges at the fashionable 
Bristol and Clifton hotels. 

But both sisters were resolute. 

“No, we won't overcharge. If we. do. 
people won’t come again. As it is, some of 
them grumble at the prices.” 

“Then they deserve to starve,” said he 
wrathfully, as he reluctantly prepared to go. 
An hour ago he had never seen these girls, 
and now he felt as if he had known and liked 
them all his life. It was evident they were 
high-bred ladies; and what a charming face 
the tall, dark one had, though she looked too 
sad, poor thing! Yet she could smile, and 
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laugh too, as he had proved ; and that smile, 
when it did come, was delightful. 

He bade them a courteous farewell, feeling 
a most unchristian desire to knock down a 
red-faced, common-looking man he encountered 
rushing in at the door to demand tea for five 
immediately, and anxious to know whether there 
wasn’t a reduction for large parties. 

“It’s too bad that nice girl—those two nice 
girls—should be exposed to the insolence of 
every cad who likes to walk in and order them 
about,’”’ he reflected, as he started home. ‘I 
wonder who they are? It’s very evident they 
must have come down in the world.” 

He found himself thinking, again and again, 
of Maud’s lovely, pensive face, as he rapidly 
diminished the miles between himself and the 
Manor. Why did she look so sad ? he won- 
dered. Had she lost her parents, or known a 
disappointment in love ? He resolved to try 
and find out all about the Mercers, if he could 
—just for his own satisfaction, of course. 
Only for that! It was so much pleasanter to 
know who people were; it saved so many 
awkwardnesses of all kinds; and he firmly 
intended to go to the Cyclists’ Rest again, 
and persuade as many friends as he could to 
go also. 


CHAPTER 


THE HEIRESS. 


OREWOOD MANOR was a red-brick, 
Queen Anne house of imposing size, 
occupving the site of a much more 
ancient building, and stood in lovely 

grounds, beautiful as only gardens can be 
which have been carefully cultivated for 
centuries. Humphrey dearly loved the fine 
old place which would be his some day, 
and as he wheeled up the avenue he con- 
templated its peaceful, prosperous beauty 
with some pride. The stable clock struck half- 
past seven as he went, thereby reminding him 
of what an unconscionable time he must have 
dawdled over his tea at the Cyclists’ Rest. 
He rushed upstairs at once to dress, but the 
dinner gong was already sounding, and he 
only reached: the great dining room as _ the 
electric lights were being turned on and the 
servants were carrying the enirfes out. 

It was a noble old room, panelled in dark 
oak, with great, square windows and some 
fine family portraits. The party at the table 
consisted of three. At the head sat Miss 
Grey, ‘“‘Cousin Fanny,’’ as she was always 
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called, who had been the nominal mistress of 
the Manor since Lady Vernon’s death. She 
was a stout, good-natured spinster, whose age 
I will not be so unkind as to reveal; and 
opposite was Sir George, a grey-haired, fresh- 
coloured country gentleman of fifty-five. In 
the chair facing Humphrey’s vacant place was 
Alice Maynard, Sir George’s orphan ward and 
distant cousin. She had a large fortune, ot 
which he was trustee, and most of her life 
had been spent at the Manor, where she and 
Humphrey had grown up together like brother 
and sister. Without being strictly handsome: 
she was eminently smart-looking, which in these 
days is almost equally desirable. Her abun- 
dant hair was frankly red, of the shade which 
was once thought hideous, but is now, in 
these more indulgent times, greatly admired. 
Her wide-open eyes were blue and merry, and 
she had the bnilliant complexion which usually 
accompanies locks hike hers. Her expression 
was frank and animated, her nose had a slight 
and attractive upward tilt, and she disclosed 
beautiful teeth when she spoke. 

“Sorry to be late,” began Humphrey. “I 
went for a long cycle ride, and stopped for 
tea on the way.”’ 

“Where ? At the Croftons’ or the Spar- 
rows’ ?”’ asked Sir George. 

““Oh, no; I patronised a new place at 
Merton Green—a Cyclists’ Rest, which has 
been recently opened.” 

““What—tea and = shrimps, ninepence ?” 
queried Alice, raising her eyebrows. 

““No; the jolliest little place you can imagine, 
kept by ladies, nicely furnished, with pretty 
cups and saucers like what you’d have at home, 
and delicious tea and things. I wish. some- 
time you're passing, you'd go and try it your- 
self, Alice. I’m sure you'd be pleased.” 

‘You said it was kept by ladies. What are 
they like >’ she returned, with feminine shrewd- 
ness. 

“Two girls—the Miss Mercers. I don’t 
quite know who they are, but they're awfullv 
nice,” he said, blushing a little beneath her 
meaning glance. 

“*In my day,” interposed Cousin Fanny, 
solemnly, ‘“‘ young gentlewomen would never 
have thought of such a thing! For I suppose 
you mean, Humphrey, that they supply any- 
body with refreshments who chooses to call ?”’ 

** Why, yes—anybody respectable, that is.” 

** How do they know their guests are re- 
spectable ?’’ asked teasing Alice. ‘‘ Do they ask 
for your visiting card first, or two references ?”’ 
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“What I mean is, it isn’t at all the sort of 
place tipsy loafers from Bristol, or cheap 
trippers, would care to patronise,” returned 
Humphrey, a little nettled. It was not easy 
to convey the impression the evident refine- 
ment of the sisters had made upon him. 

““ Mercer—Mercer ?"’ pondered Sir George. 
“ Pm told a man of that name lives somewhere 
about Hill End. He was once Governor of 
Lacosta, but a regular bad lot, I believe ; and 
Government deprived him of his post. I 
wonder if these are his daughters ?’”’ 

“Most likely. Governor of Lacosta, you 
say ? Isn’t he always writing to the papers 
and getting into hot water with somebody ?”’ 

“Yes; that’s the man. I’m sorry for his 
daughters, if he’s the father of the girls you 
mean. He’s simply impossible—got a most 
awful temper. I remember I met him some- 
where once, and he told me he hated England 
and everybody in it.” 

“ Sweeping !’’ commented Alice. ‘‘ Some- 
times, I admit, one feels the same; but one 
generally has the wisdom to keep it to oneself.’’ | 

“My dear Alice!’’ said Cousin Fanny, 
horrified, as she rose from the table. 

‘Oh, D’ve not got as far as hating you, 
Cousin Fanny—yet!”’ returned the gir! airtiy, 
as she slipped her arm inside that of the 
spinster. She took a wicked delight in horrify- 
ing Miss Grey. ‘‘ Now, you two men, don't 
sit too long over vour cigars, talking scandal. 
I want to settle about the garden party we're 
to have on the twentieth.” 

Later on in the evening the _ heiress 
Humphrey were sitting together on the terrace. 
listening to the nightingales which made the 
wooded distance musical. Nothing would in- 
duce Alice to sit indoors these lovely summer 
evenings, though Miss Grey threatened her 
with all sorts of dreadful things—rheumatism, 
chills, neuralgia, snails and toads to tread upon, 
the disapproval of Mrs. Grundy, and last, not 
least, damage to her dainty dinner dress. “* Why 
should people be condemned to sit in a stutty 
drawing room when it was simply heavenly 
out of doors ?’’ Alice would contend. Cousin 
Fanny could only rather feebly respond that 
girls had always been content to sit properly 
with their parents when she was young, and 
would have thought it a distinct flying in the 
face of Providence to be out of doors at night 
with nothing on their heads. 

Humphrey usually aided and abetted her 
in her wickedness by being with her on these 
occasions. These two, it was generally assumed 


and 
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by all who knew them, would end in making a 
match of it. As children they had romped 
together about the beautiful old house and 
gardens, and had grown up in an intimacy 
like brother and sister, sharing each other’s 
secrets, frankly criticising each other’s actions, 
and good friends and comrades always. For 
some years now Humphrey had known it was 
his father’s dearest wish that he should marry 
Alice when she came of age, and live happily 
ever after. The girl herself, though he had 
never formally proposed to her, was _ not 
ignorant of what vas expected from her, and 
had no objection to it. She liked her old 
friend and playfellow very much; they had 
many tastes in common: he had plenty of 
sense, and was a wholesome, kind-hearted 
young fellow, good at all manly games and 
sports, and agreeably devoid of all bumptious- 
ness over his position as an only son, the heir 
to a good old title, and a county catch. Further- 
more, she loved the old Manor and its surround- 
ings, and would have been sorry to leave 
. the spacious house and beautiful grounds, 
where she had lived from childhood. She was 
attached to her guardian, too, who had always 
been most kind and indulgent to her. For 
whatever Sir George’s faults might be—and 
he was not without some very serious short- 
comings—he at least was free from the harsh 
tyranny with which Ralph Mercer made life 
unbearable to his hapless girls. And if there 
was not much romance about the whole thing 
Alice was too sensible and too modern to 
worry about that. What better foundation 
could any girl desire for a happy married life 
than union with a man she had known and 
liked from childhood, who, moreover, lived in 
' the very house of all others in which she would 
‘most have desired to spend her days ? Hum- 
- phrey and the Manor had, as it were, become 
a part of her being; she could not imagine 
- existence apart from them, nor did she wish 
‘ to try. é 

The old French clock struck eleven, and 
Cousin Fanny, who had been playing Patience 
inside the lighted drawing-room, whilst Sir 
George dozed over a book, gave a loud stage 
_ cough. Irreverent Alice burst out laughing, 
but did not move. | 
‘Are you not coming in soon, dear?” 
_ plaintively inquired Miss Grey, appearing at 
the open French window. 

“It’s so lovely out here! Isn’t it, Hum- 
phrey ?”’ | | 

“Yes ; awfully jolly night,” he grunted over 
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his cigarette, with unloverlike brevitv. As a 
matter of fact, they had said very little to 
each other, and of love-making there had been 
none. Instead, he had been mentally plan- 
ning his many engagements so as to leave an 
afternoon free to visit Merton Green again at 
an carly date. 

“Do come in, Alice,’’ implored the anxious 
chaperon. ‘ We can’t afford to have you laid 
up, with so many engagements as we have in 
view.” 

“But doctors recommend the open-air treat- 
ment, Cousin Fanny.” 

“Only for people with consumption. I 
want to go to bed, and I can’t, leaving you 
up.” 

“What wicked girls they must have becn 
in your day, Cousin Fanny, to need so much 
looking after!’’ moralised Miss Maynard, as 
she stepped in at the window. ‘“ Aren’t you 
thankful you didn’t live in those times, Hum- 
phrey ?” 

‘““I’m_ off to bed,’’ he announced, with a 
most unromantic yawn. All Alice’s attractions 
—and he admired her sinccrely—had never 
robbed him of a minute’s sleep in his life. 
But he was very fond of her, of course—oh, 
yes; no doubt about that! 


CHAPTER Iii. 


‘‘ HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
T was with melancholy faces and fore- 


boding hearts that Maud and Leila, their 
tiring day’s work done, handed over the 


key of their cottage to Eliza, and 
trudged back to their miserable home. 
Eliza was an invaluable person, an old 


servant, who had married, and lived in the 
next cottage. She looked after the boiling of 
their kettles, lighted their fires, swept their 
rooms, and kept a watchful eye on their 
possessions generally when they had returned 
to Severn Lodge. Like everybody else, she 
pitied the poor motherless girls, and would 
have brightened their lot if she could. 

It is a terrible thing to be afraid to go home. 
Human nature can bear a great deal if, when 
its day’s work is done, it can return to a blissful 
haven, from which the cares and trials of life 
are shut out. But what of those unfortunates 
who, when they close the door of their homes 
upon themselves, shut in all their troubles at 
the same time ? And there are thousands and 
thousands of poor wretches in this country— 


““Where have you been? And what's in that basket?’”— . 650. 
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wives with drunken husbands, husbands with 
drunken wives, parents with undutiful children, 
children with cruel and tyrannical parents—who, 
if they were not restrained by religion, or a sense 
of duty, or natural unselfishness, would simply 
walk out of their miserable homes, and never 
enter them again. 

The sisters had not dared to acquaint their 
father with their new venture, for he would 
certainly have opposed it if they had. As it 
was his habit to turn night into day, and as 
he never came to any regular meals, his ac- 
quaintance with his daughters’ proceedings 
was of the slightest. But now, to their sur- 
prise, he was in the hall when they entered— 
a dishevelled figure, his eyes bloodshot, his 
grey hair straggling untidily about his face, his 
neck without a collar, and old worn slippers, 
down at heel, on his feet. To think 
that this scarecrow had once been a smart 
Colonial Governor, to whom the troops in the 
colony presented arms! From Government 
House in Lacosta to this! 

Involuntary, the quaking sisters clutched 
each other’s hands. Now, they knew, they 
would have to pay the penalty for a few hours’ 
freedom and peace in the cheerful bustle of 
the Cyclists’ Rest. 

“ Trapesing about, as usual!’ snarled Ralph 
angrily. “‘ Where have you been? <And 
what’s in that basket ?”’ 

It contained a few oddments, useful in their 
new abode. 

“Only a few things, papa,’ faltered Leila. 
“Have you wanted us? I’m so sorry, but 
Mrs. Grant ’’—the charwoman who came in 
daily, in the absence of a servant—“ would have 
done anything you wanted, I’m sure.” 

“Still, you don’t say where you’ve been all 
this time.” 

*“At Merton Green,’”’ said trembling Maud. 
Fortunately the name suggested something to 
her father. 

“Oh! gossiping with Eliza, as usual, I sup- 


pose ? Telling her how badly I use you, no 
doubt. Hang the woman! What a tongue 
she has! I should have thought my daughters 


might have been above consorting with a 
domestic servant; but I fear your tastes are 
naturally low and depraved. What a lot of 
rubbish!’’ He had been turning over the 
contents of the basket, snorting contemy.uously 
over a packet of hairpins, a button-hook, a 
couple of table napkins, some matches, and 
a small china teapot. 

‘Do you mean to say you've been lending 
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these things of mine to Eliza ?”’ he demanded 
clutching the teapot. 

“No, papa; the teapot is ours, and so are 
the napkins,”’ cried Leila in an agony. “ We 
bought them with our own money—we did, 
indeed !”’ 

“Really ? Then since you are so affluent. 
perhaps you'll kindly go and settle the butcher's 
bill! That insolent wretch, Taylor, has been 
here to say if I don’t pay it by Wednesday 
he’ll put me in the County Court. I tell him 
he’s welcome. How can I find money, with 
two idle, uscless daughters eating me out of 
house and home ?”’ 

A condition of chronic war with the local 
tradespeople was what the girls had been used 
to from childhood ; but somehow the misery 
and degradation of it all struck Maud with 
especial force to-night. Was it because Hum- 
phrey Vernon, so emphatically a gentleman, 
whose appearance, speech, and manners spoke 
so plainly of a well-ordered and prosperous 
home, had that day entered the narrow honzon 
of her life 2 Sir George Vernon’s heir, she 
felt sure, knew nothing of such sordid vul- 
garities as embittered life at Severn Lodge: 
angry tradesmen, insolent servants, unpaid 
taxes, judgment summonses, and all the mean 
shifts and evasions of poor gentlefolk. How 
enviable he was, living in a charmed region 
far remote from such petty annoyances ! 

‘“ 4 man who has served his country so lonz 
and well as I have ought not to be exposed to 
the petty malice of village shopkeepers,”’ fumed 
Ralph. ‘ But from the nation which perse- 
cuted Clive and Warren Hastings only in- 
gratitude is to be expected! Now I’ve som: 
letters I want typewritten. Come to me in 
the study, both of you, in five minutes.’’ 

He stalked off, banging the door of his den 
behind him; whilst the weary sisters, tired 
after a long day on their feet, looked at each 
other in dismay. When he could think of no 
other method of annoying them, Mr. Merccr 
would keep them up till perhaps one a.m, 
ty pewriting interminable letters, or hunting up 
references. If anything had rewarded thes: 
labours of Sisyphus, they would not have 
objected ; but it was such ploughing the sand. 
this perpetual scribbling of passionate, violent 
diatribes which never had any result. They 
did, however, venture to steal a minute, when 
they were safely upstairs, to count over their 
day’s takings. The little heap of silver was 
not a!l profit, of course, as the cost of provisions, 
and Eliza’s wages, had to be deducted. But 
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enough remained to fill them with thankfulness 
and hope for the future. 

“T have hopes that Mr. Vernon will be able 
to help us,’’ Maud hurriedly confided. ‘‘ He 
must know heaps of rich people who keep 
carriages and motors, and might be glad to 
patronise us. Oh, I do hope he will remember 
to tell his friends about us!”’ 

She hardly knew why, but she built great ex- 
pectations on Humphrey. There had been 
such kindliness in his frank grey eyes that after- 
noon when he praised their humble enterprise. 
Or, at least, she took it for kindliness; though 
people more experienced in the world’s ways 
might have ascribed it to a warmer feeling. 
The Mercers had been so accustomed from 
childhood to be assured by their father that 
they were unattractive, ungainly creatures, 
wholly superfluous in this overcrowded world, 
in which they were not wanted by anybody, 
that the idea of any man falling in love with 
them never entered their heads. Hitherto 
they had lived like nuns in a convent, never 
speaking to a male creature except the Vicar 
—who was seventy—the postman, and the 
village tradesmen. They never went to parties, 
and no callers came to the house. They cer- 
tainly had no need to sigh, like the poet, for 
a lodge in a vast wilderness, for it was theirs 
already. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MAJESTIC THEOPHILUS. 


OREWOOD MANOR was on_ the 
outskirts of a pretty village of that 
name. It was a _ good-sized place, 
and boasted some resident gentry ; 

foremost of whom, in his own estimation, was 
the Rev. Theophilus Carey, late Rector of 
Dartleigh, in Devonshire. A handsome, portly, 
im posing-looking man of sixty, he had resigned 
his cure ostensibly because the damp climate did 
not suit him, but, in reality, because there 
Was not enough society ; and the preferment 
which he had confidently expected all his life 
persistently passed him by. Although, as his 
adoring wife remarked, dear Theophilus was 
Just the fine figure of a man likely to look well 
as a Dean or a Bishop, when preferments were 
being given out nobody seemed to remember 
him. Perhaps it was simply because he was 

a fine figure of a man,’’ and nothing morc! 
His Christian name suited him admirably ; 
instinctively one guessed that it must be some- 
thing in many syllables. Such a _ homely 
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appellation as John, or Tom, or Dick would have 
seemed a mockery of his pompous presence ; 
and he never permitted even his wife to shorten 
his long. name. 

His private means not being proportionate 
to his luxurious tastes, he took a few boys 
to prepare for the Army, Navy, and public 
schools. He demanded {200 a year for each, 
so he did very well. Anxious parents always 
fell in love at first sight with the lordly The- 


~ophilus, and felt sure he would train their boys 


well. Indeed, they generally turned out satis- 
factonly ; but this was not so much thanks 
to Mr. Carey, or the staff of masters who came 
over from Bristol to teach various subjects, as 
to a humble individual who was seldom even 
seen by the parents. 

Theophilus had but one sister, who, marrying 
a struggling doctor, died young, like her hus- 
band, leaving one baby-boy to his care. Mr. 
Carey had no children himself, and could not 
well refuse to shelter the orphan; but he took 
care it should redound to his honour and glory, 
and he never forgot, or allowed his nephew to 
forget, this act of charity. James Kent—a 
short name, his uncle considered, was quite 
good enough for him—had turned out admir- 
ably, having won so many scholarships that 
his education at Oxford had really cost his 
uncle very little ; and, after taking a brilliant 
degree, was now curate-in-charge of Morewood, 
which was not an independent parish, but was 
worked in connection with Rillworth, a much 
larger place. He lived with his uncle in the 
severe, grey-stone house which bore the imposing 
title of ‘‘ Hohenlinden ”’ on its high, wrought- 
iron gates. 

See James Kent now, as he steps from the 
glass door of the drawing room on a beautiful 
summer evening, into the trim garden at the 
back, where, in a luxuriously cushioned basket 
chair, his feet on a handsome Persian rug, and 
a cigar box and a pile of Jiterature on a table 
by his side, his awe-inspiring uncle was seated 
in state. Near by was Mrs. Carey, a stout, 
comfortable lady, whose only claim to dis- 
tinction, as she would herself have told you, 
was that she was the wife of the wonderful 
Theophilus. He was the greatest man in 
England, in her estimation. 

The cleric raised his eyes as his nephew 
approached. Poor James, he was wont to 
observe in confidential moments, was sadly 
plain. He certainly had not his uncle's 
abundant locks, fresh complexion, and profile 
of a Roman emperor. But there was so much 
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life and thought, so much earnestness and pur- 
pose, in the curate’s thin, dark, clean-shaven 
face, that many people were perverse enough 
to admire him far more than his uncle. And 
in any case his looks were the least important 
thing about him. Five minutes after you began 
talking to him you forgot whether he was old 
or young, handsome or plain; whereas the 
classical profile and glossy raiment of Theophilus 
were apt to remain the sole impression of him 
on a stranger’s mind. 

‘You are late, James,” he remarked, with 
a slow, pompous enunciation. ‘' You’ve been 
to the choir practice, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, uncle. Some of the youngsters were 
behind time. 

‘‘T hoped you would be back to overlook the 
boys in their preparation hour ; they've been 
making a great noise in the schoolroom. Dear 
me! You have a white mark on your coat! 
I wish you would be a little more careful about 
your appearance !"’ 

‘‘Let me rub it off,’’ said his aunt, good- 
naturedly. James was not Theophilus, of 
course, but she was very fond of him for all 
that. 

‘‘In about an hour it will be prayer-time,” 
resumed Mr. Carey, consulting a very costly 
gold watch. James still carried the Water- 
bury of his younger days. ‘ You shall read 
them to-night ; my throat is rather relaxed ” 

‘“My dear Theophilus ! ”’ exclaimed his wife, 
starting up in consternation. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you say so before ? I’ll make you some of that 
lemon gargle immediately. Oh, I do hope you 
haven't taken a chill! Ought you to be out 
of doors, do you think ?” 

“My dear Mary.”’ he expostulated, waving 
his hand, ‘if you will kindly sit down and not 
fidget, I will finish what I’m saying to James. 
When you've corrected the boys’ Latin and 
Greek exercises, I want you to write an order 
for the Stores, and answer a letter from the 
Archeological Society for me. They want me 
to read a paper on the Roman remains in this 
neighbourhood at the next local meeting.” 

‘“ Yes, uncle,’ said dutiful James, who cer- 
tainly did not eat the bread of idleness in that 
house. His work was never done ; for besides 
the services at church, and all his parish duties, 
he was his uncle’s classical master, played games 
with the boys after hours, did most of Mr. 
Carey’s accounts and correspondence, and was 
sent on every errand which promised neither 
pleasure nor profit. It never struck him that 
he, a brilliant scholar, with a happy knack of 
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making friends, might have found a much 
better post—say, as master at a public school. 
For his uncle paid him nothing for his innumer- 
able services, and, the parish being a large one 
with a good many poor, most of his small stipend 
went in charity, and the upkeep of the church. 
But James was naturally humble-minded ; 
and, moreover, thoroughly imbued with the 
notion that, because his uncle had somewhat 
grudgingly given him a home and an education. 
therefore he could never be sufficiently thankful 
to that great man. 

““Hem!’’ coughed Theophilus, as_ he 
drummed one beautiful white hand rather 
impatiently on the table. (‘‘ Dear James was 
a little dense,’’ he was wont to confide to his 
devoted wife in private.) ‘‘ About the anti- 
quarian paper now “ 

He paused suggestively. Surely James must 
be in his very densest mood to-night ! 

‘“I—I am much engaged just now, and I 
thought if you would just write it for me, 
James—you are well up in the subject, you 
know—then I need not sacnfice other and 
more important duties to it. I can say at 
the meeting, of course, that I have had advice 
from my nephew about it.” 

The curate might have his own opimon 
about the high-mindedness of such a proceed- 
ing; but he was too dutiful not to say, after 
a pause: 

“Very well, uncle, I'll do my best. 
little awkward, in term time——”’ 

‘“Oh, if it’s any trouble, pray don’t let me 
inconvenience you!” said his relative, crush- 
ingly. ‘‘ Iam not the man to ask favours from 
anybody, even from those upon whom I have 
poured benefits without stint! No, no; amuse 
yourself with your photography and your 
games as you choose, and I'll write the paper 
mysclf !”’ 

‘Oh, James!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Carey, in 
shocked tones. He crimsoned to the ears at 
this unlooked-for attack, for when his uncle 
tried on the pathetic business he always felt 
himself a monster of ingratitude. 

‘‘T never said I-wouldn’t do it, uncle ; never 
thought of such a thing!’’ he exclaimed. But 
further speech was checked by the appearance 
of the footman—always called ‘‘Smike” by 
the boys—ushering out Alice Maynard. 

Theophilus rose and greeted her effusively. 
He liked to be on intimate terms with the 
leading people in the neighbourhood. 

“Tt’s not the conventional hour for a call, 
is it ?’’ she said, after she had shaken hands 
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all round, and been installed by her host in 
his own sacred chair. ‘‘ But I know you don’t 
dine till half-past seven, and I’ve come on a 
special mission to Mr. Kent. We're planning 
a picnic to-morrow to Swanmouth Castle—it’s 
a sudden freak of Humphrey’s. We've some 
people staying with us,:and we want Mr. Kent 
to come and bring his camera, and take us all 
in a group, if he doesn’t mind.” 
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the next best thing was to pose as an unselfish 
uncle before Alice’s shrewd eyes. 

““ But the morning classes ? ” 

‘Oh, I will take the boys’ Homer and Virgil 
myself.’”’ 

“Why not give them a holiday altogether ?” 
joked Alice. “I’m sure they’d be quite 
willing.’’ 


“Ah! but, my dear Miss Maynard, -that 
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“*Get a definite promise from her,’ urged his father.”"—p. 600. 


Hard-worked James considered ways and 
means, whilst she sat with. her bright, alert 
young countenance turned towards him. Very 
few revels were held in the neighbourhood 
without the popular curate being asked to assist. 
Mr. Carey was accustomed to say patronisingly 
that people really were wonderfully kind to 
James! 

‘‘It’s a half-holiday,” urged Alice. 

‘Yes, but I generally play cricket with the 
boys.” 

‘‘T will look after them mysclf,’’ said his 
uncle condescendingly. He would have liked 
the picnic himself, but, as he was not asked, 


would not be doing my duty to their parents, 
whose representative I am.” 

‘‘Oh, of course! A frivolous creature like 
me can’t be expected to realise the lofty 
motives which animate a great soul like yours, 
Mr. Carey,” said the heiress, very swectly. 
As a matter of fact, she saw through all his 
pompous pretences, and heartily despised him 
for them. for she was too young to have acquired 
the blessed gift of tolerance. 

“How nice of you tO pay such a pretty 
compliment, my dear! I’m always so pleased 
when people properly appreciate my dear 
husband !”’ cried Mrs. Carey, tears shining in 
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her simple eyes at this tnbute to her adored 
Theophilus. 

‘““My dear Mary!” gently remonstrated the 
individual in question, secretly well pleased. 

“‘T don’t care if it is bad form for a wife 
to praise her husband in public. I must speak 
sometimes, Theophilus!’’ she exclaimed, as 
Alice got up to leave. 

James, as in duty bound, accompanied her 
through the house to the hall door. 

‘You haven’t been to see us for a very long 
time, Mr. Kent,’’ she said, as she gave him her 
hand. 

‘Indeed, Miss Maynard, I called with my 
uncle and aunt not long ago.”’ 


Mr. Carey liked his nephew to accompany | 


him and his wife in paying formal calls about 
the neighbourhood, as James was useful to 
talk to the less important people, and hand 
cups to the ladies, leaving his august relative 
free to buttonhole the most distinguished 
personage in the room and pour out a flood 
of eloguence upon him. He loved to descant 
at great length upon topics of the day, to the 
intense boredom of Alice; for she belonged to 
the modern generation which prefers to do its 
talking for itself. 

‘“Oh, yes; I believe you did. But on such 
occasions one never can get a word in edge- 
ways. Are you never allowed to go about un- 
chaperoned ?”’ she asked, with a wicked gleam 
in her blue eyes. 

He laughed a little dubiously. For anyone 
to make fun of his uncle seemed to border on 
irreverence ; and Alice’s lack of appreciation 
of Mr. Carey's great qualities was her only fault 
in his eyes. Alas for poor James! He wor- 
shipped the very ground she walked on, and 
had done so for years. Her bright youth, her 
outspoken candour, her cheery, honest English 
face, were alike bewitching to a man living, 
as he did, chiefly in the society of staid elderly 
people. But neither she nor anybody else 
ever divined his infatuation; he took good 
care of that. Infatuation, indeed, it was, as 
he well knew; for, of course. Alice Maynard, 
an heiress, ward of Sir George Vernon, and 
destined, report said, to marry Humphrey, 
was as far out of the reach of a poor curate as 
the moon. He had not even a home of his 
own, still less an adequate income to offer her. 
But oh! how he loved to see her bright face at 
church Sunday by Sunday! How carefully 
he prepared his sermons, with a view to pleasing 
her! She was critical, and hated the well- 
worn and the commonplace; no theory, no 
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illustration, could be too novel or danng to 
appeal to her mind. When Mr. Carev occupied 
the pulpit, as he did sometimes, she was dis- 
respectful enough to yawn. Some _ people 
admired his sonorous phrases ; but Alice once 
stigmatised his long discourses, without a single 
new idea or original expression, as ‘‘ dowdy.” 
Pages of description could not have character- 
ised them more truthfully. But James. she 
freely contessed, always gave her something 
worth thinking about. Other people were of 
the same mind, for the little church was always 
full, and strangers came for miles to hear him. 

“TI can’t always do as I like ; my time is so 
much taken up,” he reminded her. 

“Well, you’re coming to-morrow, anvwav! 
There'll be a place for you in our big wagon- 
ette, if you'll come round at eleven. We've 
some people staying with us who fancy then- 
selves archeologists, and I want you to explain 
the architecture to them,’’ she said in her of- 
hand way. 

“Perhaps my uncle might have been betier 
able——”’ 

“Oh, but we don’t want him—we wan: 
you / We just mean to be frivolous—simply 
frivolous—and to enjoy ourselves! If Mr. 
Carey came, it would elevate our picnic toa 
solemn occasion like a British Association 
meeting, or a lecture at the Roval Society! 
With all due respect to your uncle, Mr. Kent. 
I sometimes feel that he’s a little too good tor 
human nature’s daily food.” 

“It’s odd that others should entertain that 
impression too. I can’t imagine why,” said 
James, innocently. ‘‘ My uncle is really the 
most well-meaning and single-minded of mea. 
and the last thing he would desire would be 
to overawe people by his great gifts. For he 
has great gifts,’’ he added, in all good faith. 

“I’m sure he has,’ she assented. “ Great 
gifts of imposing on unselfish people. and get- 
ting all the credit for their work,’ she added te 
herself. It was marvellous to her that 30 
clever a man as James should fail to see through 
his uncle’s shallow pretences. How was 11 he 
was taken in by them ? She failed to take 
into consideration the softening power o! 
illusion. Were it not for that, some of us 
would never find anybody to love us at all. 
Titania’s absurd adoration of Bottom with his 
ass’s head is merely the great playwnghi: 
humorous exaggeration of an eternal truth. 

““] may tell you, you are an especial favour- 
ite of his,’’ continued the curate, whereupon 
her eyes fairly danced. 
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“How very nice that, as Sam Weller says, 
he should recognise merit when he sees it! 
If Mr. Carey likes me, I must be an even more 
charming girl than I thought I was. And I 
didn’t think ¢hat was possible! ”’ 

With a peal of laughter as tuneful as a chime 
of bells she sped away, leaving poor James 
gazing wistfully after the slim figure which, 
in its pretty muslin gown, was the very in- 
carnation of youthful grace. The presence of 
this girl, who was dlive to her very finger- 
tips, and enjoyed every minute of the day, 
always stimulated him hke a tonic. He knew 
that beneath all her chaff and banter was a 
true womanly heart, which never was appealed 
to in vain in a case of distress in the village. 
Her Sunday school children worshipped her 
too, though some of the older teachers shook 
their heads at her revolutionary methods. 
But then, religion, as Alice saw it, was a 
cheerful thing. 

The picnic duly came off, and was a great 
success from the younger people’s point of 
view. But Sir George was conscious of a 
vague disappointment. A picnic is a licensed 
opportunity for flirtation, when lovers, in- 
cipicnt or declared, usually wander away to- 


gether, and contrive to sit side by side at - 


meals. But Humphrey and Alice, he noticed, 
had scarcely been together at all. When she 
strolled away after luncheon it was with James 
Kent ; and it was the curate who had sat 
next her at tea, and assisted in boiling the 
kettles over the spirit stove. Humphrey, to be 
sure, had looked on, chafing her when the 
water boiled over, or the tea suddenly gave 
out; but it was all in a brotherly way, and, 
worst and most ominous of all, he had not 
seemed to mind in the least when another 
man monopolised her. Now there is such a 
thing as being too sure of a girl, in spite of 
long comradeship; and the Baronet was on 
tenterhooks until he had a chance of speaking 
to his son on the subject next morning. 

Str George’s usually fresh-coloured face was 
haggard and worn when Humphrey came upon 
him in the hbrary, looking through a number 
of documents. He had the air -f one oppressed 
by some secret anxiety ; so much so, indeed, 
that the young man broke off in his gay whistle, 
and asked if anything was amiss. 
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Sir George motioned him to a seat opposite. 

‘““It’s time something was settled regarding 
your future, Humphrey. You know, agricul- 
ture in this country is in a very bad state 
indeed.” 

As young Vernon had been accustomed to 
hearing this almost from his cradle, it failed 
to make much impression. 

“Although a large landowner, I find my 
income diminishing every year, whilst my 
expenses, unfortunately, only increase. Now 
this can’t go on indefinitely. The estate is 
entailed, so I couldn’t sell it, even if I wished 
to forsake the home of my ancestors. If—if 
it were known that you were engaged to a girl 
of large fortune ’’—here Sir George looked down 
and fiddled with a paper-knife on the table— 
“it would instil confidence into my tradesmen, 
and tide me over till better times. Now, my 
boy, here is the very girl of all others for you, 
ready to your hand. If you marry Alice, I 
shall have nothing left to wish for. She has 
no other lover that I know of, and I’m sure 
she has a great liking for you.” 

‘Yes, we’ve always been chums,”’ assented 
Humphrey, rather absently. He was very 
fond of her in his way ; and he certainly thought 
none the less of her because he knew she was 
not an angel. For when he was a naughty 
boy and broke her best dolls she retorted by 
pulling out his hair im handfuls. 

‘“Get a definite promise from her,’’ urged 
his father. ‘‘ Then I will announce it in all 
the papers. It’s time you thought of settling 
down—you’re twenty-five. It would ease my 
mind greatly if you were formally engaged 
to Alice.” 

“T’ll ask her the very first time I have an 
opportunity,’’ Humphrey promised, with some- 
thing very like a sigh. And he went out, and 
closed the door behind him. 

Left alone, the Baronet thrust his fingers 
through his grey hair with a groan. 

‘‘ Oh, if I could only feel certain that nobody 
will ever know! She must marry Humphrey 
—nothing else can save me—nothing! He will 
make her a good husband, and she’s fond of 
him ; but, even if she were not, it would never 
do for her to marry anybody else! She never 
shall marry anybody else—with my consent !” 

[END OF CHAPTER FOUR.] 
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EVAN ROBERTS—THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN. 
By Beriah G. Evans, Author of ‘‘ Welsh Revivalists of the Past,’’ 


‘ui most people Evan Roberts, the Welsh 


Etc. 


be the Pope assisting Peter to ‘“‘ draw the net 
to land full of great fishes,” or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury lodging with Aquila and Priscilla, 
and busily plying his needle as.tent maker. 
Look at the man in what has now grown to 
become almost the routine of his daily life. 


Revivalist, is still a man of mystery, 
uncomprehending, incomprehensible. 
This is due to the fact that they have 
not properly adjusted the focus of their lens, 
with the result that the object itself is thrown 


out of proportion, and becomes irrecognisable. 
They apply to him gauges of measurement 
which can never be made to fit. 
common denominator between the standards 
they apply and the object measured. You can 
no more measure Evan Roberts by the ordi- 
nary standards of twentieth century thought 
than you can the weight of a 
man’s influence by his avoirdu- 
pois, or his breadth of ideas by 
linear measurement across the 
shoulders. 

Regarded, as he so frequently 
is, from the modern standpoint, 
he seems a mere mass of incon- 
sistencies, a puzzling bundle of 
contrarieties, a collection of 
paradoxes totally inexplicable. 
Readjust your lenses, get the 
proper focus, and the harmony 
of proportions is restored, the 
blurred figure becomes clear_and 
well defined. Your focus must 
be that of the first, not of the 
twentieth century ; your gauges 
those of the apostolic era rather 
than of a_ materialistic age. 
Given this, and your difficulties 
are overcome, and the inconsistencies have no 
longer any real existence. 

If you can imagine to-day a reversion to the 
type of primitive Christian, or the sudden re- 
incarnation of one of those simple fishers of 
Galilee, bringing with him into the glare of this 
twentieth century of ours the ideas and the 
ideals which he held, or which held him, on that 
great day of Pentecost, you can the better 
estimate the present situation. For Evan 
Roberts undoubtedly takes us back almost 
nineteen hundred years at a single bound. 
The very phraseology of the Acts of the Apostles 
and of the Pauline Epistles might be literally 
applied to his thoughts, his actions, and his 
teaching. In the setting of the twentieth 


century he is as great an anachronism as would 
179 
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A working collier, at whose door titled ladies, 
peeresses of the realm, vainly seek admission, 
humbly craving only five minutes’ conversation 
—and obliged to go as they come. The staff of 
the theological college before whom two ycars 
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hence he would have appeared as the trembling 
freshman or mere candidate for admission, are 
now proud literally to sit at his feet and to 
greet him as Gamaliel. Knowing his Bible just 
as almost every Welshman knows it, but in no 
sense of the word a Biblical scholar, knowing 
nothing of the Greek or the Hebrew text or 
even of the Vulgate, he yet expounds with 
authority the law and the prophets, yea the 
deep things of God also, unto learned divines 
before whom six months ago he would have 
stood abashed, but who now, listening to 
him, humbly say, ‘Such knowledge is too 
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wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it.” 

Nor is this description in any sense a mere 
figure of speech. It is the actual literal truth. 
Explain it how you will, the essential fact re- 
mains that Evan Roberts stands to-day the 
living embodiment and exponent of the faith 
of primitive Christianity. He acts, and thinks, 
and speaks in Glamorgan in A.D. 1905 just as 
he would have done in Jerusalem in A.D. 33. 
He yields himsclf as unquestionably and as 


unquestioningly to what he believes to be the. 


guidance of the Holy Ghost as ever did Peter 
or Paul. He belicves himsclf, and is believed 
by others, to be as literally ‘‘a man full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost’? as ever was 
Stephen. He hath no more thought of the 
morrow than have the birds of the air: the 
duty of to-day fills his thoughts to the exclusion 
of all else. His constant cry is ‘‘ Lead, kindly 
Light—one step enough for me!” The elders 
of his people, men who for two generations have 
served their Master in the pulpit, visit him from 
all parts of the country ; and when they mcct 
him they straightway literally fulfil the Scrip- 
tures in that they fall upon his neck and weep. 
People who come to him to discuss the business 
of the Revival join him in prayer instead. 
He exercises an authority which in anyone 
else would be resented as unwarranted pre- 
sumption ; he claims a gift of divination and 
of prophecy which under other circumstances 
would be blasphemy. And through it all he 
remains the same modest, retiring, unassuming 
youth he was known to be before his “‘call’”’ ; 
and his one anxiety is to keep himself in the 
background whenever and wherever possible. 
There have been four clearly defined stages 
in Evan Roberts’s’ spiritual development, 
bringing respectively the spirit of private 
prayer, personal communion with God, the 
unsealing of the lips for public prayer, and 
finally the divination or discerning of spirits, 
an intuitive knowledge of the spiritual state of 
particular members of his congregation. The 
last three stages have only been developed 
within the past twelve months, and each has 
been marked by “ visions,’’ ‘‘ revelations ’’— 
call them what you will, but something which 
passeth all human understanding to explain. 
These things sound wofully out of place in this 
matter-of-fact generation. But then it must 
be remembered we are dealing with the history 
of a primitive Christian of the apostolic era, 
and if Paul, and John, and Stephen were 
favoured with visions and revelations, why not 
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Evan Roberts ? For that these visions and 
revelations, whatever we may think of them, 
were—are—as real to him as to that ‘‘man m 
Christ’? whom Pau! knew there can be no 
question. Deny the truthfulness and _ the 
reality of these visions, and you charge Evan 
Roberts with being either a dupe or a charlatan. 
The whole superstructure of his mission, and 
of the authority he claims and exercises therein, 
rests as absolutely upon these direct personal 
revelations as does Paul’s apostleship upon 
Christ’s personal teaching. 

As a lad of twelve, trained as most Welsh 
children are from earliest childhood to regular 
attendance at Divine worship, familiarised with 
the Bible in the Sunday school, he became 
deeply impressed under strong religious con- 
victions. He was admitted to Church member- 
ship; and from the first this was something 
more than an empty form for the future 
missioner. He seems to have prayed, with an 
intensity and a fervour seldom witnessed in 
one so young, for a personal baptism of the 
Spirit. For thirteen long years he prayed 
apparently without an answer to his frequently 
anguished petition. And yet during those 
thirteen barren years of drought. though his 
faith may have faltered—he would have been 
other than human had it not—his fidelity never 
failed. Of all the faithful watchers in Zion 
none more faithful than he. Look at the 
record of those years. Toiling his days in the 
dim glimmer of the coal-miner’s lamp deep 
down in the bowels of the earth, his evenings 
were spent in seeking for that Light which now 
illumines his path. Here is his own diary of 
evening engagements, week in week out from 
January to December:—Monday _ evening, 
Prayer Meeting at the Chapel ; Tuesday evening, 
Branch Prayer Meeting at Pisgah ; Wednesday 
evening, Church Meeting at the Chapel ; Thurs- 
day evening, Church Band of Hope; Fnday 
evening, Class Meeting ; Sunday, Morning and 
Evening Service ; Afternoon Sunday School. 

Saturday evening was thus the only break 
in that routine of religious work. Judged by 
ordinary standards, what a grey world it ap 
pears! No amusements, no physical recreation, 
no mental culture in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. And he himself admits he found it 
hard at times. For nature was working strongly 
within the lad, and like called aloud to like. 
The quiet stretch of the Loughor tidal river, by 
whose banks he passed from coal pit to the 
daily miner’s tub at home, beckoned him. 
To see the village lads disporting themselves 10 
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their borrowed boats was a standing tempta- 
tion to break away from that deadly monotony 
of evening service so long unrewarded. ‘“‘ Many 
times,’’ he says, ‘‘on my way to chapel, on 


seeing other boys with boats on the tide, I was — 


tempted to turn back and join them. ‘ But 
no,’ I said to myself; ‘remember your resolve 
to be faithful!’ And on I went.’’ Surely 
few more pathetically simple self-revelations 
have ever been made ! 

And yet these long years bore to him their 
constant recompense, sterile though they ap- 
pear. He had two constant recreations and 
sources of comfort—reading the Bible and 
studying the history of Revivals. His Bible 
he took with him daily to the coal-mine, where 
its leaves were blackened as he thumbed them 
in his brief dinner hour, and where later they 
were singed in his bosom during an explosion, 
which providentially left him bodily unharmed. 
“For eleven years,” he says, “I have prayed 
for a Revival. I could sit up all night to read 
or talk about Revivals.” 

And then at last came the answer to the 
prayer, and the first of that series of visions 
which transformed the simple collier lad into 
the great spiritual awakener of his people. 
He had left the coal-mine and taken service as 
a blacksmith’s apprentice, still residing with 
his parents. One Friday night in the early 
spring of 1904, while praying, as was his wont, 
at his bedside before retiring, there fell upon 
him great terror. The walls of his little bed- 
room fell away, a new world opened, and he 
found himself in a wide expanse possessing no 
limit—time and space alike annihilated. And 
there he found himself literally face to face 
with the God for Whose countenance and Spirit 
he had so long prayed. Thereafter the vision 
was of nightly occurrence, but its terror, after 
that first experience, gave way to unalloyed 
bliss. From one o’clock in the morning until 
five, and again from nine until noon daily, he 
claims, like Paul, to have been “ caught up into 
paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter.’’ Question 
Evan Roberts upon this vision, and what he 
heard and saw therein, and his answer is 
always a variant of this: ‘‘ What it was I 
cannot tell you, except that it was Divine. It 
was too Divine to say anything about it. I 
felt it, but cannot describe it. Before this my 
God had been a far off God. Now He was 
come very near unto me. and I knew that He 
was going to work in the land; not in this 
land of Wales only, but in every land.” 
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It was the fear of losing this fellowship, this 
personal daily communion with God face to 
face, that acted as a deterrent to his leaving 
home for the preparatory school at Newcastle 
Emlyn until September last. The deprivation 
only lasted a brief weck, and then the vision 
returned and the communion was resumed ; 
but the commencement of his public service 
was not yet. 

Meanwhile the Revival fire had been kindled 
at New Quay, and the Rev. J. Jenkins, with a 
couple of lady evangclists from his church, were 
slowly but surely setting the country-side 
ablaze—and Evan Roberts’s day was approach- 
ing. 

“T have to wait for the fire,’? he told Miss 
M. Phillips of New Quay, when pressed to 
take part in the great work. ‘I have built 
the altar, and laid the wood in order, and have 
prepared the offering. I have only to wait for 
the fire.” 

And the next morning it descended at a 
prayer meeting at the little village of 
Blaenannerch. 

““ IT was conscious,” he says, ‘‘ that I would 
have to pray. As one and the other prayed I 
put the question to the Spirit: ‘Shall I pray 
now ?’ ‘ Wait awhile,’ said He. When others 
prayed I felt a hiving force come into my bosom. 
It held my breath and grew and grew, and I 
was almost bursting, my bosom boiling. I 
would have burst if I had not prayed. What 
boiled me were the words ‘God commendeth 
His love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.’ ”’ 

And then was witnessed the first of those 
physical agonies which have since become a 
familiar spectacle to those who follow the 
public ministrations of this remarkable man. 
Falling on his knees, with arms outstretched 
in an abandon of earnest supplication, he cried 
aloud in this his first public agony for sin. 
The tears and the perspiration flowed so freely 
as to require the services of a lady at his side 
to wipe away, while he himself thought 1t was 
his blood gushing forth through his pores. 

“Henceforth,” he says, ‘‘ the salvation of 
souls became the burden of my heart. From 
that time I was on fire with a desire’to go 
through all Wales, and, if it were possible, I 
was willing to pay God for allowing me to go. 
A plan was agreed upon, and eight of us were 
to go through Wales, and I was to pay all 
expenses.” 

This marks the end of the second and the 
beginning of the third stage in the evolution of 
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the spiritual force within. The character of 
the vision now changed. He received his 
commission for active service the following 
Sunday “in the form of a vision which was 
given me in the Sunday evening service, just 
before the Rev. E. Phillips began to preach,” 
he tells us. The vision was the picture of the 
schoolroom attached to the little chapel at 
Loughor where for thirteen years he had 
attended six nights out of every seven in the 
service of the Lord. Sitting in the chapel at 
Newcastle Emlyn, he saw himself standing in 
the old schoolroom at Loughor addressing his 
old schoolmates and fellow-colliers, and ‘a 
voice in my inward ear said, ‘Go and speak to 
these people.’ For a long time I would not. 
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But the piessure became greater and greater, 
and I could hear nothing of the sermon for the 
persistence of this voice. Then at last I could 
no longer resist, and I said, ‘Lord, as it is 
Thy will, I will go!’ Then the vision vanished, 
and the whole place became filled with a hght 
so dazzling that it was with difficulty I could 
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see the minister in the pulpit, for -etween him 
and me was the glory as the light of the sun in 
heaven ! ”’ 

And then there came to him the same evening 
in the solitude of the garden, where he walked 
in perturbation of spirit, the further vision 
prophetic of his coming success—the vision of 
Christ in brilliant raiment stnking Satan witb 
the naked sword. ‘ And,” he cried exultantly 
a fortnight later, when his public mission was al- 
ready being crowned with unparalleled success, 
‘“ the’promise is Leing literally fulfilled! For be- 
hold, O ye people, the sword is descending on all 
hands, and Satan is put to flight! Amen.” 

The fourth, and present stage, was reached 
at Dowlais, at the end of January, 1905, by 
which time he had been labouring without 
intermission for close upon three months, 
holding over 200 public meetings all densely 
packed, all under conditions entailing enormous 
nervous strain and mental excitement. This 
stage he himself describes as that in which he 
has attained to the recognition and the love of 
angels. ‘‘ These,’ he says, “‘I had hitherto 
regarded as cold and distant beings. Now I 
know them for that they really are, ministering 
spints.”” And with this new vision bmnnging 
new knowledge comes a new and wonderful 
power—that of divination of spirits, of limited 
prophecy, of foretelling conversions. After 
this new revelation he repeatedly stopped the 
people in full swing of their singing. ‘‘ Stop!” 
he cries, and the uplifted hand commands 
silence. ‘‘ There is a man in distress of soul 
prepared this moment to give his decision for 
Christ !’’ And scarcely are the words uttered 
than a new convert makes public profession. 
Then the singing is resumed, only to be again 
stopped, and precisely the same scene enacted, 
the missioner’s prediction being each time 
literally fulfilled. The meeting became so 
awesome that, as the missioner expressed it, 
“it is too terrible to sing here.” 

At the end of February, as a preparation for 
his mission in Liverpool, he underwent a self- 
imposed, but, as he believes, a Divinely 
directed, probationary period of silence ex- 
tending for over a week—a silence as absolute 
as that of Ezekiel or of Zacharias. Then he 
has intimated his intention of accepting in its 
literal sense the original commission of the 
Master, and to set out on his mission outside 
Wales. ‘carrying neither purse nor scrip,” 
utterly regardless of the change in the essential 
conditions of time and place since the original 
commission was first given to the Seventy. 
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@, LL was fuss and bustle at the 

ss little railway station by the 
sea; the late evening train 
) from the city had just come 
in. Outside, a noisy group 
of car-drivers hustled each 
other in their endeavour to 
capture fares, or stood up 
excitedly on their ‘ jingles,”’ 
or hackney cars, with tight- 
ened reins and whip held 
aloft to attract a _ possible 
patron. 

Out of the seething mass of men, women, 
children, and dogs, interspersed with trucks, 
trunks, perambulators, and luggage of every 
kind, there at last emerged into freer breathing 
space a handsome young couple—quite young 
so far as the feminine half was concerned, 
though some tell-tale grey hairs and a certain 
worldly-wise and _ self-po.sessed air bespoke 
for her companion somewhat maturer years. 
He was a decidedly good-looking man, broad- 
shouldered, well-tailored, well set-up, with 
dark hair and moustache, clearly-cut features, 
and grey eyes that looked at one with a thor- 
oughly honest, good-natured gaze. 

His companion, a beautiful brown-haired, 
fair-skinned girl, was clearly not town-bred, 
Her tall, slim young figure, elegantly gowned 
as it was, had something of the bounteous 
freedom and grace of the country ; her cheeks 
were fresh cream and rose-leaves ; her blue 
Ir sh eyes were clear and bright as the dews 
of a May morning. Above all, she looked so 
radiantly happy, with little of the restraint 
which a more sophisticated woman might 
adopt to hide her contentment from the amused 
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eyes ot the world. tEven if 
her soft grey gown, with its 
chiffons and laces, her pic- 
ture hat with its sweeping 
plumes, had not already abundantly betrayed 
their secret, it was still very evident to the 
little world of Doonbeg that the beaming 
young couple were but newly made man and 
wife. 

While her husband parleyed with the trouble- 
some drivers, at last consigning a miniature 
mountain of luggege to the care of one of 
them, and tipping the obsequious porter in 
over-generous fashion a3; was his wont, the 
girl’s eyes wandered over the scene, scanning 
the horizon and the broad blue Atlantic with a 
delighted gaze. Her fine nostrils drew in the 
breath of the sea treezes with something of 
rapture. How delightfully inv.gorating after 
the close, stuffy, railway carriage: after the 
warm, moist air of the sleepy city set low 
amidst the hills! How happy they would be 
here! What glorious days they would have 
climbing the heathery hills in the sunshine, 
or roaming the velvet strand together in the 
soft, glamorous nights, by the light of the moon, 
whose slender horn a’ready hung in the glowing 
western sky ! 

A little sigh of rapture broke from her, and 
her companion turned to her with a happy, 
approving smile. Her childlike delight in 
everything new and beautiful was a perpetual 
refreshment and pleasure to him. 

“You think you will like to be here, sweet- 
heart ?’’ he asked her tenderly. 

“Oh, Jack, I shall love it! And I’m so glad 
we are going to walk to the hotel. It seems 
almost a sin to shut oneself away under a 
roof on such a night, don’t you think so ?”’ 

“Would you hke to walk to the end of the 
esplanade before we go on?’’ he asked. ‘It 
isn’t far.’’ 
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‘““My dearest, I should love it,’’ she assured 
him, again with that radiant look. 

“But you must take care not to catch cold, 
little woman,” he said, looking down fondly at 
the bright young face. ‘‘ Better put this about 
you ; it is so cold here by the sea.’’ And he 
fastened a little grey, fur-trimmed cloak around 
her shoulders. 

They strolled along the esplanade arm in 


“Miss Harding's eyes had taken in every detail.” 


arm, saying little to each other. They were 
almost too happy for words. Nothing of the 
beauty of the night was lost on the girl; 
the blue canopy of the sky overhead, with its 
embroidery of stars and the cold, pale moon ; 
the dark headlands jutting out to sea, the 
coloured lights of a passing steamer, the little 
white-crested waves ever creeping onward, 
onward, lighting with foamy flakes of phos- 
phorescence as they broke noisily against the 
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sea-wall. It was all very beautiful and almost 
new to her, who in her home in the fastnesses 
of the Wicklow hills, had seen little of the 
sea. 

Even the sound of distant music, echoing 
from where the white-clothed Pierrots sang or 
played the banjo to a motley crowd outside 
the Atlantic Hotel, but served to add for her 
another charm to the scene. 

“It is beautiful, beauti- 
ful!’’ she repeated, as_ they 
turned at last from watching 
the waves, and walked back 
towards the people and the 
music. ‘ But after allit isn't 
as lovely as the country. I 
think a ripe young meadow, 
with its grasses and poppies 
and daisies tossing and waving 
in the summer wind, is even 
more beautiful than the 
sea! Don’t you ? For there 
seems something cruel and 
greedy about those waves, 
creeping on, on, so stealthily, 
and licking the sands and 
the rocks like a hungry 
animal in search of its prey! 
I am glad, after all, we are 
going to live in the country, 
not by the sea, aren’t you, 
Jack ?”’ 

He laughed at her childish 
earnestness. They were al- 
ready within earshot of the 
singers, and could distinguish 
the words of a vulgar music- 
hall ditty, which was = ap- 
plauded rapturously by the 
audience. During the inter- 
lude Jack Desmond tried to 
make way for his wife through 
the outskirts of the crowd, 
and as he did so a low, scorn- 
ful little laugh from a woman, 
who stood right in his way, 
fell harshly on his ears, and brought him to a 
sudden standstill. 

“ Love !’’ the woman was saying scornfully 
toamalecompanion. ‘ Doesanyone nowadays 
beheve in it ? I don’t, for one. There may 
be such a thing as fancy, perhaps, and people 
may marry for that, or for a home, or for monev, 
or just not to have oneself called an old maid ! 
But for love, never! That idea is quite out of 
date, [ assure you.” 
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The speaker was a fair woman, tall, graceful, 
past her first youth, but still very handsome, 
with a fine taste in dress that displayed itself 
even by moonlight. Her pale green gown, 
which on another woman might have seemed 
loud or discordant, and out of place, made to 
her gold hair, to her pale face with its starry 
eves, a perfect setting, just as its green 
sheath would to a tulip, its dark leaves to ‘a 
Tose. 

Jack Desmond drew his wife’s arm closer 
through his, and turned a little aside. At the 
same time his face had grown perceptibly paler 
in the moonlight. His wife looked uneasily at 
him. This trick he had of turning white at 
the slightest provocation made her feel vaguely 
uneasy about him. She knew he had not been 
well some little time before ; that he had been 
visiting a doctor, though there did not seem to 
be anything seriously wrong with his health. 

“Are you not well, Jack >?’ she whispered 
anxiously. 

“Of course I’m well, Alice. What should 
be wrong with me?” he answered. It was 
time to gohome. The music-hall songs (or was 
it something else ?) seemed to have blotted 
out the beauty of the night. 

But, as if attracted by the sound of his voice, 
though he had spoken almost in a whisper, the 
fair woman turned and looked at him. There 
was no help for it now. He must stop and 
speak to her. But she was the first to speak. 

“Is it you, Jack Desmond ? And here, of 
all places!” she cried, with frank familiarity. 
It jarred on Alice a little. ‘ Won’t you intro- 
duce me? Mrs. Desmond, I presume ? So 
pleased to meet you.” 

‘An old friend, Alice, Miss May Harding,” 
Jack said, with something less than his usual 
seli-possession. 

In a moment Miss Harding’s eyes had taken 
aa every detail of the young wife’s looks, her 
ms ae figure, her cotffure, her dress. ‘‘A 
eee : ~bred, refined, well-dressed,”’ was her 
fied, tule ; “buta schoolgirl, country- 
expeciea ze. Hardly the wife one would have 
peaiente: Jack Desmond to select. But men 
©nal creatures always !”’ 

4Mdeed,. was plainly ill at ease under 

scrutiny. Meanwhile Miss Harding 
“ily of everything, of the moon, of the 
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and still less of local gossip, felt just a little bit 
“out of it.” 

‘Who is she, Jack ?’”’ she asked, when at 
last they got clear of the crowd and were 
wending their way home. 

“Tl tell you all about her some other time, 
darling,’’ he said, pressing her arm affection- 
ately. ‘‘ But for the present, to be quite frank 
with you, I may tell you that ten years ago 
May Harding was the dearest thing in all the 
world to me.’’ His paleness was all gone. 
Indeed, Alice thought he was actually blushing. 
* Had I been rich then, as I am now, I think 
perhaps she might have married me. When 
I proposed to her, she just laughed me to scorn, 
yet, fool that I was, she managed to keep me 
dangling after her for years. She had a terrible 
fascination for me, I admit. Well, at last, and 
by degrees, I came to see in their true light her 
many faults of mind and character—her utter 
heartlessness, if you will. But it’s all ancient 
history now, child, and happened long before 
you came across my path, my good angel. It 
is as if it had never been. She doesn’t believe 
in love, she says ; but we know better, don’t we, 
sweetheart ?’’ He looked down at her soft, 
upturned face with a very loving gaze. Here 
at least was safe anchorship for a man’s love 
and trust! For answer, she only turned and 
laid one cool cheek against his coat-sleeve, just 
beside his heart. 

All that Jack Desmond told his wife was 
the truth, yet not the whole truth. Having 
certain gentlemanly ideas as regarded women, 
he had not cared to add that when he had 
suddenly and unexpectedly become a rich man 
through the death of a distant relative, May 
Harding’s demeanour towards him had as sud- 
denly undergone a total change. His friends 
all declared that the woman lost no oppor- 
tunity now of throwing herself in his way. But 
all tonouse. Jack Desmond had in time found 
out her cold and mercenary heart, and had 
learned the depth and height and breadth of 
another true-hearted woman’s love for him. 

Somehow during the days after this chance 
meeting, for all the bright sunshine, the boating. 
the bathing in the blue waters, the coaching 
along the white limestone roads, the walks over 
bog and mountain, life seemed to have lost 
some of its charm for Alice Desmond. 

It was not that Jack was not good to her— 
for, indeed, he was everything that was kind 
and devoted and loverlike. She had only to 
express a wish to find it at once gratified. No- 
thing that she fancied was-too costly or too 
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precious for him to give her. She ought to have 
been wildly happy, she told herself ; and so she 
was. Yet this woman, this Miss Harding—- 
“‘ La belle dame sans merci,’’ as Alice christened 
her mentally—appeared to stand between her 
and perfect contentment. 

They seemed to mect her everywhere, at 
table d’héte, on the strand, on the coach, on the 
river steamer, at church. Always her dresses 
were marvels of beauty and appropriateness 
to the occasion, throwing the other women’s 
simple gowns completely in the shade ; whilst 
her accomplishments, her wit, her gaiety, were 
so showy and sparkling that Alice Desmond, 
in common with most of the other women, found 
herself by contrast reduced to a state of almost 
mouse-like quiet and dulness. 

Onc evening a party of them had gone on an 
excursion up the Blackwater on board the 
river steamer. May Harding was wearing a won- 
derful copper-coloured gown of some crépey 
stuff, with tiny yellow spots all over it. It 
would have made most women look hideous, no 
doubt ; but it suited her tawny beauty to per- 
fection, though it added perhaps a certain 
tigerish (or was it leopard-like ?) aspect to her 
charms. 

The great river was in flood, the water lay 
several feet deep over large tracts of land, along 
many miles of its banks. Miss Harding, the 
centre, as usual, of an admiring group of men, 
made many quips and jokes on the absurd 
appearance of the fields, with their poor little 
stooks of hay and corn sitting waist-deep in 
the water. To Alice Desmond, standing silent 
and lonely in the stern of the vessel, the scene 
bore quite a different aspect, and her heart 
was sore for the heavy losses the people must 
suffer from the flood. She was quite unusually 
sad and depressed, perhaps a little lonely too. 
She had grown tired of the sea, of the bathing, 
the boating, the coaching, the pleasure trips ; 
she wanted to go home. Her heart was already 
far away in dear Glendhu, and her loving 
thoughts flew to the great square old mansion 
standing with its white face to the sunshine and 
its back to the hills and the dark woods. Jack 
and she were going to be so happy there in all 
the glad years tocome! There would be home 
and peace and contentment, the warm sense of 
happy human companionship. There would 
come by-and-by the laughter of httle children, 
the patter of little feet. Already her mind 
was busy with the disposal of the big lightsome, 
airy rooms, with the arrangement of furniture 
and curtains and carpets, and all the little 
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details that home-loving women delight in. She 
would be glad to get home, glad to leave this 
lonely, crowded place. 

“Oh, Jack, come home! come home!” she 
said to him that night, a little to his surprise, 
He had thought she was perfectly happy. But 
his quick ears easily detected the half-smothcred 
sob in her voice, and he saw that she was 
nervous and depressed. 

‘““Why, of course, little sweetheart,” he 
answered her tenderly. “I'll go home to 
morrow if you wish it. I thought you liked 
to be here. You remember you told me you 
‘would love it.’ ”’ 

There was just the faintest tinge of disap- 
pointment, perhaps resentment, in his voice. 
For his own part he had been perfectly happy 
at Doonbeg, and could not understand why 
she should be otherwise. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, dear, I know,’’ she said ; “‘ but that 
was before—before ’* She did not finish. 

‘“ You are tired out, child,” he said to her 
soothingly. ‘‘ Get to bed early, and we'll pack 
up and go home to-morrow.” 

It was with a glad heart and yet with some 
unexplained feeling of anxiety and foreboding 
that Alice Desmond rose early next morning 
and went out to have her very last dip in the 
blue Atlantic waves that broke on the sandy 
shores of Doonbeg. Jack, though an expert 
swimmer, had not bathed at all this year, by 
the doctor’s orders ; so she stole off quietly, 
leaving him asleep. 

Early as she was, there was someone else out 
earlier yet. As Alice emerged from her bathing 
box, shivering a little in the cool breeze, she saw 
that Miss Harding was already before her. She 
was wearing a bathing gown of brilliant scarlet, 
which seemed to show up the dazzling fairness 
of her shoulders and arms, and brought out the 
sunny tints of her golden hair, unrestrained and 
capless, to greater perfection. She was already 
in the water, and was now swimming with a 
bold overhand stroke out to the open sea. 

Alice, beng able to swim only a little, felt 
the need of caution, and kept safely within her 
depth. The high tides still prevailed, and she 
had heard that the spring board at the mens 
bathing place had been swept away during the 
night So she contented herself with floating 
and sw mming about within safe distance of 
the shore. Presently she caught sight of a 
man in light grey flannels leaning across the 
sea-wall a little distance off. Why, it was 
Jack, already dressed and out! He was 
smoking a cigarette, and watching her—perhaps 
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watching also May Harding’s scarlet-clad figure, 
Swimming gracefully and daringly far out in the 
waves. <A little pang went straight to Alice’s 
heart. 

Then suddenly, without any warning, a wild, 
terrified scream came from the sca. Alice 
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crested foam to where a scarlet and white figure 
with long strands of golden hair now rose, now 
sank, apparently helpless amongst the waves. 
Presently, two or three excited onlookers, 
Staring down from the high sea-wall above 
them, saw the man suddenly throw up his 
hands and sink as if to rise no more. 
Spell-bound and amazed, they saw Miss 
Harding, suddenly recovering herself, swim 


to the place where he sank, and dive, as though 
looking for him, but without success. Thena 
terrible wail of anguish came from another 
woman who stood watching the scene, and an 
old fisherman came and carried poor fainting 
Alice ashore in his kind, fatherly arms. 

It was well for her, for the scene was more 
than she could bear. But all was not over yet. 

In a few moments, which yet seemed to her 
an cternity of suspense and anguish and re- 
morse, May Harding again caught sight of Jack 
Desmond’s unconscious form, thrown helplessly 
forward by an incoming wave. Before it had 
time to recede again the girl, as though endowed 
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with superhuman strength, caught hold of the 
seemingly lifeless body. She herself, cool and 
self-possessed though she was at all times, could 
never exactly tell how he was rescued at last. 
She tried to swim ashore, carrying him with 
her, but her efforts seemed hopeless ; the man’s 
dead weight and the force of the waves were too 
much for her woman’s strength. Then with 
one wild, anguished cry to Heaven, she, who had 
hardly ever prayed, now appealed for help to 
the Father of all. 

And it seemed as though some superhuman 
aid was really sent her. Though she could not 
bring him ashore, she yet managed to keep 
herself and Jack afloat, holding his heavy, help- 
less head above the water. Cries of encourage- 
ment came to her from the strand ; already a 
boat had been pushed into the sea, manned by 
four strong men. Witha few bold strokes they 
were already nearing her. Oh, thank God! 
thank God for this speedy, Heaven-sent help! 
At last—at last two pairs of strong, brawny 
arms had lifted Jack’s body into the boat, where 
in another moment, sore spent and breathless, 
she herself lay. 

The girl, thoroughly done up and unstrung, 
remembered little of what happened afterwards. 
She had a confused sense of a great crowd on 
shore, of noisy, excited voices, of prayers, of 
words of praise for herself, of a dull surging 
in her ears. Someone had come and wrapped 
her up in warm shawls and put a flask to her 
trembling lips. Dr. Shaw’s eyes had wandered 
from her face with an anxious gaze to the quict 
figure lying prone on the sands. He had 
ordered the crowd to stand aside, then knelt 
down and lifted Jack’s arms straight above his 
head, then placed them back by his side again. 

Someone mercifully took her away. She found 
herself at last in her own room, in her own bed, 
warm blankets piled above her, warm drinks 
given to her, hot bottles at her feet, and at her 
sides. Yetshe kept shivering, her teeth chatter- 
ing in her head, despiteitall. It seemed as if the 
very cold of death was in her heart. Oh, if he 
died ! if he died! Could she ever forgive her- 
self for the heartless coquetry which had 
tempted her to make mischicf between him 
and his happy young wife ; even tempted her 
to make him risk his life by pretending to 
drown, so as to ascertain the real nature of his 
feelings towards her ? 

It seemed long hours, an eternity, before any 
news came to her. Then the door opened 
softly, and someone stole quietly in. She 
turned restlessly to question the new-comer. 
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Andina moment she found herself close wrapped 
about by Alice Desmond’s warm, clinging arms. 

“Oh, you dear, brave, angelic woman!" 
Alice was saying between little sobs of tearful 
joy. “‘Howcan I ever repay you ? How can 
I ever thank you ? ” 

“Is he safe ? Is he alive ?”’ May Harding 
asked, still with chattering teeth, and that 
awful chill at her heart. 

“ He is, indeed, alive, and wonderfully well. 
too, the doctor says, considering how long he 
was in the water. And you, you poor thing, 
do you feel better ?) Oh, how I misjudged you! 
I must tell you now, dear, for I'll be unhappy 
till I confess it, but I thought you cold and 
heartless and selfish. And, oh! how brave and 
unselfish you proved yourself to-day. You 
risked your own life to save his.”’ 

May Harding shook her head in_ feeble, 
shamed dissent. 

“Yes, yes; only for you he would have been 
dead many hours ago,’’ Alice went on. ‘“‘ He has 
been subject to fainting fits. That was why 
Dr. Austin had warned him to avoid all violent 
excitement, or even such a shock as bathing in 
the sea might give him. If you had not held 
him up, he would just have gone to the bottom 
like astone. Oh, May dear, I can never forget 
it—never be half grateful enough to you. Now 
don’t cry, dear ; Jack is going on all right. He 
is much better already, indeed, than you seem 
to be yourself. You are just thoroughly un- 
strung. There, there!’’ And May’s cold, wet 
face was pressed tenderly against Alice Des- 
mond’s soft, warm breast, as she washed awav 
her sin in tears of repentance, and gratitude 
and joy that Jack was safe. 

Few people ever guessed the real truth of 
the story. But after that a thorough change 
seemed to come over May Harding’s char- 
acter and disposition; she was all softness, 
kindness, and warm-heartedness where formerly 
She had seemed to be cold and callous and in- 
sincere. Irom that day there were no two 
truer friends in the world than she and Alice 
Desmond. And her affection for her old friend. 
Alice’s husband, was of that sterling quality 
which takes no thought of itself, but rejoices 
only in the well-being and happiness of the 
object of its love. 

And so, a year later, it was with a genuine 
delight and pleasure only a little less than that 
of its parents that May Harding stood god- 
mother for a little child who was baptised in 
the parish church of Glendhu, and who was 
given the names of Alice May Desmond. 
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By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., late Diocesan Inspector, Winchester. 


l1l.—GIVING A LESSON: 


WHERE are many persons who 
can prepare good lessons. 
and would be able to teach 
them well, if only they 
could keep order in the 
class. It may be useful, 
therefore, to give a few 
hints how to do this. 

1. Be present in time to 
receive the children’ as 
they come in. This will help to secure order 
from the start. If the teacher comes in at 
the last minute—and indeed sometimes even 
teachers are late !—the children will already 
have become disorderly. 

2. If the classes are arranged in squares, 
the teacher's chair should be placed level with 
the first child on each side, so as to see and 
command the whole class. But if the seats 
are parallel, one behind the other, it is best for 
the teacher to stand. 

3. Seat the children as vou wish, not as they 
wish. If two children next each other keep on 
talking, move one of them to another place. 

4. Appoint a child, either cach weck or 
month, as a monitor, to fetch books, collect the 
boys’ caps, etc., and return them at the end of 
the lesson. A basket should be provided for 


each class. 


DISCIPLINE AND QUESTIONING. 


5. Have everything ready before the lesson 
begins. 

6. Never leave the class to speak to other 
teachers. Send any needed message by the 
monitor. | 

7. When prayers are said let the children 
either stand (which is best in a crowded room) 
or kneel with their faces towards the teacher. If 
they turn and kneel with their backs to the 
teacher they will be facing the children of 
the next class (in the square classes), which 
is not desirable. 

8. Do not begin the lesson until there is 
perfect order. Then start with something in- 
teresting, and proceed with the lesson. 

g. If a child is not attending, ask him a 
question. If inattentive again, warn him that 
the next time he will have to stand up; and 
keep your word. 

10. If a child behaves quite badly, and gets 
beyond your control, send the monitor for the 
superintendent. 

11. The use of a cane is not permissible in 
a Sunday School, but suspension for a time 
or withholding of marks will often prove 
effective. 

12 Be careful what orders you give, but, 
when once given, carry them out, even if physical 
force be necessary. Make the children see and 
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understand that you are their master and 
must be obeyed. Never mind if you have to 
make them fear you first before they love you. 

13. Encourage rather than rebuke. For 
example, if the class is getting a little out of 
order, don’t say, “‘ Be quiet, children’; ‘ BE 
QUIET, boys,”’ but, ‘ Let us see how quiet we 
can be.”’ A perfect stop for a minute or two 
will restore silence. 

14. Set an example of obedience to rules 
yourself. If the superintendent’s bell rings in 
the middle of your sentence, stop instantly. 

15. A Few “ Don’Ts”’: 

(a) Don’t scold. ‘ Thy loving correction hath 
made me great.” 

(6) Don't be sarcastic, or hold up a cluld to 
ridicule. Most children are very sensitive. 

(c) Don’t be too familiar. It is not desirable 
for lady teachers to kiss the girls every Sunday 
as a matter of course. It makes the teacher 
too cheap. 

(d) Don't over-dress. Restraint in this matter 
will have a good effect upon both boys and 
girls. 

(e) Don’t fidget. 
fidgety children. 

(f) Don’t shout. 
children. 

(g) Don’t be down-hearted and impatient. 
Children will yield to treatment, but the process 
is often very slow. Remember your own 
childhood. 

(hk) Don’t forget to commit vour failures as 
well as your successes, your discipline as well 
as your teaching, to the pardoning love and 
mercy of the Saviour, Who still lives and blesses 
little children. 


A fidgety teacher makes 


A noisy teacher makes noisy 


A few hints may now be given as _ to 
QUESTIONS :— 

1. Let the question be short, and only contain 
one point—e.g. ‘‘ Why, when, and where did 
Stephen die?” is a bad question. ‘ Why 
was Stephen put to death ? ” is a good question. 
If further details are wanted, ask them 
separately, varying the questions—e.g. ‘‘ By 
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whom was Stephen put to death ?” “ Where 
did he die ?”’ *‘ When did his death happen ?” 
“Who buricd him?” Elder children might 
have a more comprehensive question, as, “ Say 
all you can about Stephen’s death.” 

2. Shape the question so as to obtain th 
answer wanted. ‘‘ Who was Stephen?” 3s 
vague. It might have several answers—“A 
man,’’ ‘‘ A deacon,” “‘ A martyr,”’ ‘‘ A preacher.” 
The questions should be, ‘‘ What office did 
Stephen hold ?”’ or ‘“‘ How did he die?” fol- 
lowed by “ What is a person called who dies 
for his religion ? ” 

3. Never reject an answer because it is not 
exactly what you want. You are thinking of 
Stephen’s boldness, and you ask, “ What sort 
of a man was Stephen ?”’ or perhaps, “ What 
was Stephen's character ?’’ You get the 
answers, ‘‘ Humble,” ‘“‘ Godly,’’ “ Forgiving,’ 
and such-like. Don't say, ‘No; that is not 
what I want,” but say, ‘“‘ Quite right; and 
there was something else about him to be re- 
mermbercd. How did he face his death?” 
The answer will come at once, “ Bravely.’ 
‘“Yes,’”’ you will say, ‘‘ he was also brave.” 

4. Use sparingly questions which only te 
quire ‘' Yes’ or “No” for an answer. They 
so often lead to guessing, which is to be avoided. 
If you see the children do not know a thing, 
tell them—e.g. ‘‘ How old was Moses when he 
left Egypt ?” 

5. Never end a question with “ what.” « Was 
it a—what ?’”’ Say, ‘‘ What was it?” Avoid 
“Isn't it?’ “«Didn’t he?’ «Tell me.” 
Also avoid ctliptical questions, except to mere 
babes: ‘‘ Jesus went to Jer 2” “usalem.” 

6. Vary the questions. ‘‘ A certain man had 
the dropsy."’ Don’t ask, ‘‘ What had he got ?” 
but ‘‘ What was the matter with him?” 

7. Encourage the children to make the 
answer include the question—e.g. ‘‘ What is 4 
miracle ?”’ ‘‘ A miracle is, etc.”” ‘‘ Who killed 
Stephen ?” ‘The unbelieving Jews killed 
Stephen.” 

The next paper will contain a number of 
suggestions for teaching a lesson. 
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SOME CHRISTIAN LANDMARKS IN LONDON. 
By Hugh B. Philpott. 


ONDONERS are notoriously indifferent 
to the objects of interest in their 
own city. Even the famous buildings 
and galleries which every stranger in 

London makes a_ point of sceing’ they 
rarely if ever visit, for the simple, if in- 
conclusive, reason that ‘‘they can sce these 
things any day.’’ While as for the places of 
minor interest—the relics of famous men and 
famous events which, if they were found in a 
village or country town would be shown with 
pride to every visi- 


tor—your typical 
Londoner hardly 
knows of their 
existence. 


In a city thus 
neglectful of its 
treasures it may 
well be that the 
visito7, who gener- 
ally sees more than 
the native, may 
miss seeing much 
that would greatly 
interest him if it 
were brought under 
his notice. It may 
be useful, therefore, 
to suggest how a 
day might be spent 
in London visiting 
places which have 
associations with 
great events in our 
religious _—ihistory, 
though they hie 
outside the range 
of the gencrally re- 
cognised “‘ sights.’’ 
In planning our 
itinerary we _ de- 
liberately leave out such places as St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Temple Church, 
because it is assumed that these, with their 
wealth of religious, historical, and architectural 
interest, will be the objects of separate pil- 
grimages. 

Let us suppose that we enter the City from 
the south by crossing London Bridge. Descend- 
ing the steps on the north side of the bridge 


ROWLAND HILLS FULPIT, HAWKSTONE HALL. 


on our left-hand side, we find ourselves amongst 
the warehouses and waggons of the narrow 
streets that verge on the river. Here, in a 
house at Old Swan Stairs, is Joseph Hardcastle’s 
counting-house, which was the birthplace, more 
than a hundred years ago, of the London 
Missionary Society, the Bible Society, and the 
Religious Tract Society. 

Leaving Thames Street, we may pass along 
Cannon Street and down Ludgate Hill to 
Ludgate Circus, where we notice, a few yards 
to our right, the 
Memorial Hall, 
which contains 
some busts and 
portraits, but no- 
thing of very 
striking interest. 
Accordingly, with- 
out delaying here, 
we continue our 
pilgrimage, turning 
to the left and 
passing through 
New Bridge Street, 
over’ Blackfriars 
Bridge, and along 
Blackfriars Road 
until, just beyond 
the railway bridge 
on the left-hand 
side, we come upon 
a quecr - looking 
octagonal building 
in the windows of 
which gas fittings 
and other hardware 
goods are dis- 
played. This is 
no other than the 
famous old Surrey 
Chapel, which was 
built for Rowland Hill in 1783, and in which 
he exercised his remarkable ministry until] his 
death in 1833. The unusual shape of the 
building, it is said, was justified by Rowland 
Hill on the ground that it afforded no corners 
for the devil to hide in. The building has 
long been used as the showroom of a firm of 
agricultural and gas engineers. 

When the old building was given up as a 
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place of worship the congregation migrated to a 
fine new church in the Westminstcr Bridge 
Road. If, after leaving the old chapel, we con- 
tinue our journey along the Blackfriars Road 
till we reach St. George’s Circus, and then turn 
to the right down Westminster Bridge Road, we 
shall soon reach Christ Church, as the perpetua- 
tion of Surrey Chapel is called, the scene of 
the ministry of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, a 
worthy successor of the famous Rowland Hill. 
Here nearly everything is modern, but one or 
two relics of the old days may still be seen. 
The most interesting is the old wooden pulpit 
which stands in the adjoining Hawkstone Hall 
(a name reminiscent of Rowland Hill, whose 
country home was at Hawkstone). There are 
probably few pulpits in London from which 
so many famous voices have been heard, and 


1. Hardcastle's Office. 
2. Scene of Smithfleld Mar 


HOW TO SEE LONDON'S 


what 1s specially remarkable is that in the early 
days of Surrey Chapel many distinguished 
Anglican clergymen were proud to occupy 
Rowland Hill’s pulpit. An inscription on 
the front gives the names of some of the most 
distinguished divines, Anglican and Noncon- 
formist, who have preached from it. 
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The friends at Christ Church could show us 
some interesting records relating to the early 
days of Surrey Chapel, especially to the begin- 
nings of Sunday school work. But in ou 
rapid tour we have little time to spend in study. 
ing minute books and account books, and must 
hasten to the next point of interest. This is 
the headquarters of the Church Missionary 
Society in Salisbury Square, which we shall 
best reach by taking an omnibus across 
Westminster Bridge to Charing Cross, and 
then another one down Fleet Street. At 
the offices of the society is a museum con- 
taining a great collection of idols, charms, 
weapons, and other curios relating to foreign 
missionary work, and among these we find a 
few objects which are specially interesting as 
mementoes of noble Christian lives. Perhaps 
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the most interesting, certainly the most pathett 
of these is a bamboo rod from which hangs 4 
flag bearing the mournful legend, ‘‘ Ichabod.’ 
This was carried on the caravan of the faithful 
native followers of Bishop Hannington, whe 
they learned that their beloved leader had bee? 
murdered on the borders of Uganda. 
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SOME CHRISTIAN LANDMARKS IN LONDON. 


In the library we can examine two very 
interesting Bibles, both associated with Henry 
Martyn, the brilliant young senior wrangler, 
who was the first man to offer for foreign mis- 
sionary service under the Church Missionary 


THE FLAG@ CARRIED BY 
AFTER HIS DEATH. 


(Church Missionary Society.) 


BISHOP HANNINGTON'S FOLLOWERS 


Society. One is a small Bible which Martyn 
gave to his friend, Charles Simeon, on the eve 
of his departure for India. On the fly-leaf is the 
inscription, ‘‘ To his ever dear and honoured 
brother in the Lord, the Rev. Charles Simcon, 
a token of gratitude and love from H. Martyn, 
May 11th, 1805.’’ The other is a_ bulky 
volume—more like a family Bible—which 
Simeon presented to Martyn about the same 
time. It contains some marginal and inter- 
lineal notes in Martyn’s handwriting, 
consisting chiefly of Hebrew or Greek 
versions of the text. Three inscrip- 
tions on the fly-leaf tell the history 
of the book, which after the death 
of Martyn passed through many 
hands before it was finally de- 
posited with the Church Missionary 
Society. 

From Salisbury Square it is but 
a few minutes’ walk to the Baptist 
Mission House in Furnival Strect, 
where also there are some intcresting 
relics of missionaries and missionary 
work. One of the most remarkable 
is a round horn box, on the lid of 
which is carved a representation of 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 
This is the first missionary collecting 
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box. It was not made for that purpose, in spite 
of the singular appropriateness of the design. 
Probably it was originally intended to contain 
tobacco, and perhaps it was being used for that 
purpose when it lay, on an historic occasion, in 
the pocket of its owner, Andrew Fuller. The 
occasion was the meeting at which a dozen 
godly men decided to form the first Protestant 
missionary socicty. Before separating they 
decided to take a collection for the initial 
expenses of their great enterprise. The 
collection amounted to {13 2s. 6d., and 
Andrew Fuller’s horn box formed a con- 
venient receptacle for the gifts. 

There are also several relics of the great 
pioncer missionary, William Carey—the 
stitch bone and shoulder stick with which 
he plied his craft of shoemaker in the 
little shop at Hackleton, Northants; the 
battered pewter communion cup used in 
the chapel at Moulton, where Carey was | 
pastor for four years at the magnificent 
stipend of £10 a year, afterwards in- 
creased to £15 ; his watch and Bible and his 
Greek New Testament, .the latter book bearing 
on the fly-leaf the touching inscription, ‘‘S. 
Pearce. A small token of the great affection 
he bears his dear brother Carey. Sept. 11th, 
1797: % Kupdia war 4 puxh pla—Acts iv. 32.’ 
(‘‘ Of one heart and of one soul.’’) 

There are a few other relics of Carey at the 
Baptist College in Regent’s Park, which is the 
next place to be visited. We have now rather 
a long journey before us, so shall perhaps do 
well to take the train from Farringdon Street to 
St. John’s Wood Road station, which is within a 
few minutes’ walk of the College ; or we may go 


THE FIRST MISSIONARY COLLECTING B80X, 
(Bi, tist Mission Huuse.) 
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A FRAGMENT OF ROCK UPON WHICH THE PILGRIMS OF 
THE “MAYFLOWER” SET FOOT WHEN THEY LANDED AT 
PLYMOUTH, NEW ENGLANO, DECEMBER 2i8r 1620. 


(Union Chapel, Islington), 


by ’bus along Holborn, Tottenham Court Road, 
and Marylebone Road. The Carey relics are 
arranged in the ante-room to the great hall of 
the College. They consist of part-of the mis- 
sionary’s tea service, the sofa on which he dicd, 
and, most curious 
of all, a part of the 
sign over the little 
shop at Hackleton, 
bearing the words, 
“Second-hand shoes 
bought’; the fol- 
lowing words, ‘‘ and 
sold,” are almost 
obliterated. 

From the College, 
where there are 
many books’ and 
documents of minor 
interest which we 
might examine did 
tim? permit, we 
make our way 
across Primrose Hill 
to Chalk Farm Sta- 
tion. There we take 
the train to High- 
bury, for our next 
place of call is 
Union Chapel, 


/ . 
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which we shall find almost within a stone's 
throw of Highbury Station. Union Chapel is 
a comparatively new building, but it contains 
one object of historic interest, which is prob- 
ably unique in England. This is a fragment of 
the Plymouth Rock, the ground on which 
the pilgrims of the Mayflower set foot when 
they landed in New England on December 21st, 
1620. The stone is set in brickwork above 
the door leading from the chapel to the vestries. 
It was presented to Union Chapel in 1883 by 
the Pilgrim Society for the Preservation ot 
Plymouth Rock, and is believed to be the 
only piece of Plymouth Rock on this side of the 
Atlantic. Under it is written the appropriate 
verse : 
“Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod : 
They left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 


l'rom this relic of the Pilgrim Fathers we 
turn to reminiscences of the Fathers of Method. 
ism. Taking the Moorgate Street tram from 
Highbury, we alight in the City Road opposite 
Wesley's Chapel. In front of the building we 
shall notice the fine bronze statue of John 
Wesley, the gift of the children of Methodism ; 
also the memorial to his mother, Susannah 
Wesley ; and in the chapel itself Wesley’s 
pulpit and the small lectern used by him at 
the early morning services in the Foundry 
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THE BIBLE PRESENTED BY HENRY MARTYN TO CHARLES SIMEON. 


(Church Missionary Society). 
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Chapel. But the chief relics of John Wesley 
are in the adjoining house, which was his home 
for many years and in which he died. The 
house has within recent years been converted 
into a Wesley Museum, and an hour may well 
be spent amongst the many interesting relics 
of the Wesley family that have been brought 
together. The rooms devoted to the museum, 
which is open to 
the public on pay- 
ment of a_ small 
fee, are three on the 
first floor—Wesley’s 
study, his bedroom, 
and a small adjoin- 
ing room, no doubt 
a dressing room, 
into which he was 
wont to withdraw 
for private prayer. 

In the front room 
—the study—much 
of the original fur- 
_Miture remains as 
it was in Wesley’s 
day. Inthe middle 
of the room is the 
sacramental table, 
on which rests a 
glass case filled with 
medallions, books, 
MSS., and a variety 
of other small ob- 
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preached his last sermon only a week pre- 
viously. His grave is at the back of the chapel, 
four other ministers and one of his sisters 
being interred in the same vault. The present 
stone was erected in 1840, and on it is a long 
inscription, recording in stately language the 
great part, which ‘‘ by the singular providence 
of God,” John Wesley was enabled to play in 
the religious _his- 
tory of England 
and of the world. 
On leaving Wes- 
ley’s chapel we 
cross the road, and, 
entering the old 
graveyard immedi- 
ately opposite, find 
ourselves again in 
a place of many 
sacred memories. 
This is the famous 
Bunhill Fields 
burying = ground, 
which Southey 
called ‘‘ The Campo 
santo of the Dis- 
senters.’’ For 
many generations 
this was the fa- 
vourite burying 
place of the Non- 
conformists of Lon- 
don, and amongst 


jects. John Wes- the 120,000 whose 
ley’s chair and dust lies here are 
candlestick stand many sturdy 
by the fireplace champions of civil 
just as they might WESLEYS CHAIR ANO CANDLESTICK. and religious 
have been left (Wesley's Chapel.) libert y, many 


when the great evangelist finished the prepara- 
tion of his last sermon. Ona small side table 
stands an cnormous blue china teapot. On one 
side of this is written the grace before meat with 
which Christian people have since become so 
familiar, ‘‘ Be present at our table, Lord.”’ and 
on the other side the grace after meat, ‘‘ We 
thank Thee, Lord, for this our food.” 

In the bedroom the most notable object is 
a fine old bureau, for which it is said that 
£1,000 has been refused. It contains a secret 
drawer which Wesley was apparently accus- 
tomed to use as a receptacle for money, as he 
Stipulated in his will that any money found in 
this drawer should be divided amongst four 
poor members of his church. In this room, on 
March 2nd, 1791, John Wesley died, having 
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preachers and scholars of great note in their 
own day, and two or three who have won a 
more enduring fame. 

Of the great majority of those buried in 
Bunhill Fields the only earthly record remain- 
ing is to be found in the registers of interment 
still preserved at Somerset House, for the 
tombstones which so completely cover the 
ground only number about 6,000, and of these 
in very many cases the inscriptions are almost 
entirely obliterated. In the case of the most 
famous tombs, however, the Corporation of 
London, who are the present custodians of the 
ground, have had the stones restored—in some 
instances digging them up from beneath the 
surface—and the inscriptions re-cut. As we 
make our way from one to another of these 
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specially preserved monuments of the famous 
dead, guided by the keeper of the graveyard, 
or by the little handbook issued by the Cor- 
poration, we shall not forget to pay a silent 


TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF THE SMITHFIELD MARTYRS 
(St. Bartholomew's Hospttal.) 


tribute of respect to the memory of the un- 
known thousands over whose dust we tread : 


“The bravely dumb who did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name.” 


The most notable tomb of all, and one of the 
best preserved, is that of John Bunyan. This 
was restored by public subscription in 1862. 
It has on the top a recumbent effigy of Bunyan, 
and on the sides two scenes from the ‘‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress '’ sculptured in relief. A simple 
square block of stone marks the resting place of 
Isaac Watts. It bears the modest inscription 
which he himself ordered to be placed there, 
recording how, “after fifty years of fecble 
labours in the Gospel, interrupted by four 
years of tiresome sickness, he was at last 
dismissed to rest, Nov. xxv., A.D. 1748, et. 75.” 

Remembcring our visit to the office of Joseph 
Hardcastle, we shall note with interest the 
tomb surrounded by tall iron railings where he 
lies buried; also the graves of two other 
founders of mighty movements—the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, founder of the British and 
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Foreign Bible Society, and David Nasmith, 
founder of City Missions. Susannah Wesley 
was buried in Bunhill Fields, and the simple 
stone over her grave was erected by the most 
famous of her nineteen children ; but, as we 
have seen, a more elaborate monument has 
since been erected in the garden of Wesley's 
Chapel. Defoe, the great pamphleteer, the 
man of letters, the bold champion of civil and 
religious freedom, is commemorated by a tall 
obelisk, which, however, makes no mention of 
the controversies that filled so large a place in 
his stormy life, but simply records that he 
wrote ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’ And this is as it 
should be, for the monument is the tribute of 
the children of England—erected by their sub- 
scriptions in 1872—to one who has provided 
innocent delight to many generations of 
children. 

From the ancient burial ground we make our 
way to another and a still more _ pathetic 
memorial of the noble dead, the Martyts’ 
Memorial Church in St. John’s Street Road, 
which commemorates the Protestant martyrs 
who died in defence of their faith at Smith- 
field. Leaving Bunhill Fields by the gateway 
into Bunhill Row, we turn to the right and 
then to the left along Old Street. After 
crossing Goswell Road we soon reach St- 
John’s Street Road, and, turning to the right, 
find the Martyrs’ Memorial Church some little 
distance down on the right-hand side. It isa 
modern brick building of no great architectural 
pretensions, but distinguished by a wealth of 
sculpture on the exterior. The figures repre- 
sent some of the most notable of the martyrs, 
and there are some rather striking bas-reliefs 
depicting scenes in the Smithfield burnings. 

The interior of the church is adorned with 
a series of painted scrolls or curtains running 
right round the walls at the level of the eye 
and containing the names of the martyrs 
whom the church was erected to commemarate. 
There are sixty-six names painted on twenty- 
nine scrolls. They cover a long period of time. 
the first name being that of a parish priest who 
was burnt for heresy in the year 1400. But the 
majority of the names relate to the ternble 
Marian persecutions a century and a half Jater. 
It cannot be said that these painted scrolls 
are a very impressive method of preserving the 
names of the noble men and women who gave 
their lives in defence of their faith. The 
church is very dark, and many of the names 
are quite illegible except in a strong light. As 
a decorative scheme the painting is by 10 
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means effective, and the impression left on the 
visitor is of something cheap and temporary, 
and scarcely consistent with the tragic dignity 
of the story the names are intended to recall, 
Indeed, one wonders whether it would not 
have been better to erect memonals to the 
martyrs in the glorious old church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, which stands within a few 
yards of the spot where the martyrs suffered, 
rather than to build a special church for the 
purpose half a mile away. However this may 
be, it is well that there should be some visible 
memorial amongst us of an heroic fidelity to 
conscience which has been of incalculable ser- 
vice to the cause of true religion in England. 

After visiting the memorial church, we natur- 
ally wish to sce the very spot where the martyrs 
suffered. We must therefore proceed along 
the St. John’s Street Road, retracing our steps 
for some distance, until we reach Smithfield, 
now occupied by the Meat Market. The scene 
of the martyrdoms, as proved by the discovery 
of human bones and charred wood under the 
ground, is in the north-eastern corner facing 
the entrance to the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great. On the wall of the hospital near 
this spot a tablet has been placed where, under 


the motto, “ The noble army of martyrs praise 
Thee,” we read, ‘‘ Within a few yards of this 
spot John Rogers, John Bradford, John Phil- 
pott, servants of God, suffered death by fire 
for the faith of Christ in the years 1555, 1556, 
1557.". The three men specially named are 
among the most notable of the sixty-six whose 
names are on the walls of the memorial church. 
Rogers was the first of the Marian martyrs, 
Philpott was Archdeacon of Westminster, and 
Bradford was Prebendary of St. Paul’s.- How 
they and many other noble men and women 
went to their cruel death for the cause which 
was dearer to them than life we may read 
in the pages of Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,” 
that strange record of strange days, which, 
happily, can never return in England. 

Here, at Smithfield, with its memories of 
bigotry and cruelty almost incredible, but also 
of heroism as fine as anything in the sto y of 
our race, we may not unfittingly end our day’s 
wandering. We have touched many links 
with the heroic past, and as we return to our 
homes we can hardly but feel that it has been 
a day as full of inspiring suggestions as any 
spent in the more orthodox forms of sight- 
seeing could possibly be. 


THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH. 
(St. John’s Street Road.) 


By Amy Le Feuvre. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


RECONCILIATION, 


2)O one saw Mrs. Bullingham 
till luncheon, then she 
appeared, and there was 
something in her look 
that even awed Audrey. 
Godfrey was very silent ; 
he was debating in his 
own mind what he had 
better do. Audrey de- 
clared her intention of 
going over to Duddle- 
marsh with him. The Admiral was in one of 
his most taciturn moods, and conversation 
was somewhat strained. Lady Marjorie had 
promptly taken her departure the day after 
Godfrey returned. 

‘‘ I do so hate rows,”’ she confided to Audrey; 
“and I am sure I shall be only in the way.” 

Audrey was relieved when she went. She 
and Marjorie were not the natures to under- 
stand and sympathise with one another. 

When lunch was nearly over, Mrs. Bullingham 
addressed her son. 

“IT should like you to drive me in the 
wagonnette to Duddlemarsh. I will not go in 
the brougham. We had better leave at three.” 

“Very well, mother.” 

Godfrey spoke quietly and unconcernedly, 
but the light leaped into his eyes, and he rose 
and walked to the window, lest he should 
betray his feelings. 


“T thought of going, too,’’ announced 
Audrey, and that was all that was said. 

The drive was a quiet one. Mrs. Bullingham 
looked, as Audrey said afterwards, as if she 
were being led to the guillotine. She would 
have said, if she had been asked, that it would 
have been much preferable to her. 

A great many people were gathered together 
in Mrs. Fitzroy’s drawing-room that afternoon. 
News travels fast in the country, and Bridget’s 
relationship to the Fitzroys was the general 
topic of conversation. Major Fitzroy had 
been summoned back from Aldershot for the 
occasion. Eva Thorold was there, the vicar 
and his wife, the Jocelyns, and several county 
families. 

Bridget, in a simple white serge dress, was 
the centre of attraction. She was very quiel, 
and quite self-possessed ; but though she did 
her best to respond to those who talked to her 
there was an absent look in her eyes that told 
that her thoughts were elsewhere. Every time 
the door opened she expected to see her husband 
walk in. Would she also see Mrs. Bullingham, 
she wondered! At last her suspense was ovet. 

‘“Mrs. and Miss Bullingham, Captain Bul- 
lingham.” ; 

There was an instant hush over the room 
as these names were announced. 

Mrs. Fitzroy stood erect and stately; but 
with a little touch on her granddaughters 
arm she signed to her to draw nearer. 

Not a muscle of her face moved, and Mrs. 
Bullingham was equally calm and composed. 
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_As they confronted each other they might 
have been two foes hurling defiance at each 
other for mortal combat, so hard and fierce was 
the light in their eyes: but their words were as 
suavely uttered as if they had been the dearest 
friends. 

As Mrs. Fitzroy held out her hand, she said : 

‘‘ I am glad you were able to come over, Mrs. 
Bullingham ; you will not need to be intro- 
duced to my granddaughter, for I think you 
know her already.” 

‘But not as your granddaughter,” Mrs. 
Bullingham rejoined in courteous tones. ‘‘ That 
fact has surprised us, as it has most others.” 

Then Bridget, with a pretty, pleading look 
at her stern mother-in-law, said softly : 

“I can hardly realise who IJ am even now, 
except that I belong to both of you, doI not ?”’ 

The ordeal was over. A ripple of talk flowed 
through the room at once. Major Fitzroy 
was greeting Audrey like an old friend, and 
Captain Bullingham was responding heartily 
to the General’s cheery remarks. 

Bridget seated herself by Mrs. Bullingham, 
and her grandmother moved about amongst 
her guests as screncly as if nothing had oc- 
curred. By-and-by husband and wife stole 
away together, and it was in the conservatory 
that they felt secure from observation. 

‘*QOh,” said Bridget, with a sigh, “I have so 
hoped for and yet dreaded this time, Godfrey. 
It is over. What are your plans ?”’ 

“I am going to take you right away to- 
morrow,”’ Godfrey said, holding both her hands 
in his and gazing down into her face with 
eager love. ‘‘Swectheart, you have played 
your part well. What did my mother say to 
you ? How did you manage to extract such 
smiles from her ?”’ 

“ Your mother and I understand each other,”’ 
said Bridget, with a happy little smile. ‘‘ We 
are old friends, Godfrey dear. Did you know 
that I wrote her a letter last night ?”’ 

“No.” He looked wonderingly at_ her. 
“Then that is the explanation. Bridget, is it 
your simplicity or consummate tact that brings 
everyone to your feet, I wonder ? ”’ 

Bridget shook her head gravely. 

“Neither, Godfrey. It is just answer to 
prayer.”’ 

Her husband was silent for a moment, then 
with animation began to sketch out a little 
travelling tour. Bridget doubted whether her 
grandparents would let her go so speedily, but 
her husband informed her that Mrs. Fitzroy 
had already given her consent. 
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‘She could not do otherwise,’’ he said in a 
masterful tone. ‘‘ I shall be here in the morn- 
ing, and we leave by the twelve o'clock train.”’ 

Interruption now came in the form of Major 


Fitzroy. 
“Mrs. Bullingham is leaving,’”’ he said to 
Godfrey. ‘‘ May I say how sincerely glad I 


am for this reconciliation? I think we have 
long desired it, have we not ? But older people 
are more difficult to bring together.” 

They went back to the drawing-room, where 
many of the guests were departing. 

A little later Bridget and her andwether 
were alone. Mrs. Fitzroy sat back in her chair 
looking weary ; Bridget crept up to her, and 
laid her hand caressingly on hers. 

“Grandmother, I want to thank you. I 
know how you have felt it, and I feel grate- 
ful. And I do thank you for being willing to 
spare me to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy frowned. 

“Don’t say too much about it,” 
shortly. ‘‘ Your husband is night ; 
claimed you too late.” 

‘‘No, grandmother ; I believe, if you like 
to have me, I shall be much with you; and 
you don’t know what it is to me to have rela- 
lions, someone to love, and who—may I say 
it ?—will love me in return.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s face softened at once. 

“Ah!” she said, with a long-drawn sigh, 
“if you had only come to us bef re you met 
Godfrey Bullingham !”’ : 

+ + + + * * 

It was a sunshiny afternoon in November. 
Bridget and Godfrey were sitting together on 
the old terrace at the Grey Farm. They had 
just returned from their short honeymoon, and 
had arrived at the Grey Farm, where they 
were going to spend the rest of their time 
before Godfrey returned to sca. 

Bridget’s face was very sweet and serious. 

“It was here,’’ she said to her husband, 
“that I first found religion—no, I will say I 
found God. I became acquainted with Him. 
Oh, Godfrey, tell me, do you know Him, do 
you love Him too ?”’ 

Her husband looked at her gravely. 

““How do you mean ?” he said. “TI told 
you, Bridget, long ago, that I was not an un- 
believer.”’ 

“Yes ; I have thanked God for that. May 
I speak ? You do not mind my talking on 
this subject ? ”’ 

Godfrey leant back on his seat and looked 
at his wife with a tender light in his eyes. 
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‘I love to hear you talk on any subject,” 
he said. ‘“* You would be an cloquent speaker, 
Bridget, if you took it up as a profession.” 

Bridget was too much in earnest to mind her 
husband’s raillery. 

‘Then, Godfrey, let us be of one mind 
about these things. It has made such a differ- 
ence in my life. It is filling my heart and mind 
with such satisfaction. May I use you yourself 
as an illustration ? And don’t think me ego- 
tistical if I tell you how I feel. 

- « You remember how we met on board ship ? 

I heard you talk, 1 watched you, and I believed 
in your personality ; but you were nothing to 
me. Then we b came acquainted with each 
other, and I felt—I can tell you now—I felt a 
longing to know you better. Then you came 
to me and saved me in my hour of need; we 
married, and I belonged to you. But you left 
me, when we were still comparative strangers 
to each other, and 1 had only your letters to 
tell me what you were. I did not really know 
you; and yet, as we corresponded, I felt we 
were getting to know each other better. Now 
the Ietters have stopped, and we are together, 
and there is nothing between us, 1s there ? 
Every day we are together, and we can tell our 
inmost thoughts if we wish. Well, it seems to 
me that a Christian’s life without Christ is 
like I was to you before we spoke to cach other. 
I believed in vou, but you were a stranger to 
me. We have to become acquainted with 
Christ. And it is when we realise that we 
are helpless and needy, as I was when you came 
across me, that He comes and saves us, and 
makes us His, and we have just to be willing to 
give ourselves to Him. He will do all the rest. 
He will care for us, and provide for us, as you 
cared for me and provided for me. Then it is 
we begin to realise His love. He may be 
strange to us at first ; but we read His letters, 
and we get to know Him better. My Bible has 
taught me so much about Him since I have been 
reading it, and then, Godfrey—are you listen- 
ing ? Are you interested ?”’ 

She stopped. There was a glow upon her 
che.ks and a light in her eves that spoke of deep 
feeling. 

Godfrey nodded his head shortly, but did 
not interrupt her. 

“Then,” she continued, looking thoughtfully 
over the sea, ‘' I do believe we get farther on 
—to the time when Christ comes nearer to us 
than His letters ; when He comes close to us, 
and is as much in our hearts as you are in mine 
now. I think that is what the next rung on 
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my ladder means, ‘ Then shalt thou have thy 
delight in the Almighty.’ And, Godfrey, 1 
do want you to find delight in Him too.” 

Godfrey did not speak. He was touched, 
but he would not own it. 

“I think,” he said slowly at last, “ religion 
appeals to women in a different way from what 
it does to us men. It is so much a matter of 
sentiment and feeling with you.” 

“But, Godfrey, was it mere sentiment and 
feeling with the disciples, or with all our fore- 
fathers who have suffered and died for the 
cause of Christ ? Mere sentiment would not 
have helped them to go through martyrdom 
so courageously It was intimate knowledge 
of their Master, and well-founded assurance 
of their position and His.” 

“It must always be a matter of faith,’’ said 
Godfrey musingly. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Bridget earnestly. ‘‘‘ Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.’ But God will make the unseen 
things real to us, Godfrey, if we ask Him. And 
you do believe—you say you believe.” 

‘Yes, in all that our creed and Bible speak 
of, assuredly.” 

‘Then you must believe that ‘Christ can 
dwell in our hearts by faith,’ and that is what 
makcs me so happy.” 

““ Does it, childie ? 
arrive at it.” 

He would have no more said to him on 
the subject, and Bridget wisely waited for her 
next opportunity. They began to talk of all 
that had happened on the terrace when Bndget 
had been alone, and in the midst of their talk 
Audrey appeared. 

She had mdden over with her father, who 
was making an inspection of his farms, which 
he did periodically. 

“We are going to drag you out into society 
at once,’’ she observed, as she took a seat on 
the old bench. ‘* Mother is giving a big dinner 
party next Tuesday, and your grandparents, 
Bridget, are going to have a ball, I believe, 
or something like it.” 

‘‘Itis not a ball,”’ Bridget said, witha smile ; 
‘“I begged them not to have one. It is only 
an ‘At Home,’ with music.” 

‘They won’t get Mr. Jocelyn; his mother 
is very ill.”’ 

‘Oh, dear,’’ said Bridget, ‘I am sorry. 
What is the matter with her ? ’’ 

‘Bronchitis. She would drive out m a 
bitter east wind with a bad chest cold, and, 
of course, the natural result followed. I 
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believe she won’t let anyone nurse her but 
her son.’’ 

Godfrey was leaning on the old wall; he 
turned round and looked at his wife as she 
spoke, then he smiled. 

** Jocelyn is a good sort,” he said. ‘ One 
trusts him instinctively. There are few enough 
of his make in the world.” 

*““ Now tell me,” said Audrey, with naive 
earnestness, ‘“‘ have you two enjoyed your 
honeymoon ? Bridget, has he said one cross 
word to you yet ?”’ 

Bridget laughed merrily. 

** I have never seen a cross look on his face,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ ever since I first met him. Godfrey 
couldn’t be cross if he tried.’ 

*‘ No,” said his sister, ‘‘ for he always gets 
his way. IwishI could get mine. I have been 
very cross to-day, and I’ve quarrelled with 
your uncle, Bridget. Fancy his turning up 
yesterday a'ameet! I told him his soldiering 
was a farce; he is always on leave.”’ 

“He will be going to India soon,” said 
Bridget. 

Audrey said nothing, but her hps seemed to 
quiver. Then she pulled herself together. 

‘‘Some men are too easy-going,” she said; 
“some are too exacting. I wish I could 
find a happy medium between the two. There 
is father calling, and here he is, and someone 


with him. Why, if it isn’t the very one under 
discussion. Now, why should he have taken it 
into his head to appear where he is not 
wanted ?”’ 


“He has come to see us,’’ said Bridget ; 
“and I, for one, am very glad to sce him.” 

There was rebuke in her tone as she turned 
to greet her father-in-law and uncle. 

The little party remained on the terrace chat- 
ting for some time, then Godfrey was asked 
by his father to come and discuss a certain 
difficulty with old Mr. Dent, and Bridget slipped 
away after them, leaving Major Fitzroy and 
Andrey alone. 

She stood, where Bridget had so often stood, 
looking out at the wide ocean in front of her, 
and then very lightly the Major laid his hand 
on hers. 

She started and faced him haughtily. 

“Yes,” he said, meeting her gaze steadily 
and unflinchingly, ‘I got your note .this 
morning telling me you would not see me if I 
were to call, but fate has drawn us together 
again. I did not think I should find you 
here. I came to bring a message to Bridget 
from my mother.” 
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“Tt is always Bridget now,’ murmured 
Audrey incoherently, trying in vain to with- 
draw her hand from the strong, tender clasp of 
the man who loved her. 

“ Yes,” he said, looking down upon her with 
asmile. ‘ Take away the last letter from her 
name, and you get her role. She has connected 
our two families in the way in which you might 
have done long ago. Audrey, you love your 
own way and will tremendously ; you were 
vexed with me yesterday because I chose to 
point out to you that one of us must lead, not 
both ; and now I am not going to wait about 
any longer. I tell you plainly that unless you 
let me have the right to care for you, to lead 
you, and to love you, I will never look upon 
your face again. I shall go abroad and stay 
there. And this is my last word to you. What 
have you to say to me now ?”’ 

Audrey was absolutely silent. Her eyes 
were following the trail of a passing steamer. 

Major Fitzroy spoke again. 

‘You told me, not long ago, that family 
feelings stood in the way ; that you could not 
be the first Bullingham to wed a Fitzroy. You 
are not the first, but you can be the second. 
The path is cleared for us. Speak, Audrey: 
tell me whether you will give yourself to me ?”’ 

There was a slight quiver in his tone, which 
won his cause. Audrey turned and looked at 
him. . 

‘Do you really care so much ?” she said, 
with a mixture of raillery and tenderness in her 
voice. “I capitulate; but oh, Douglas, be 
warned beforehand! You will have a faulty, 
wilful wife who loves her own way. Are you 
prepared for squalls ? ”’ 

“We leave squalls to sailors,’ said the 
Major; ‘there are none in my _ profession, 
nor will there be any in our home.”’ 

When the Admiral called for his daughter, 
Major Fitzroy marched boldly forward. 

“She has just promised to be my wife, 
Admiral. I hope we may receive your blessing.’’ 

The old Admiral was too much taken aback 
to protest, and the hght and glow in his 
daughter's eyes as she gently linked her arm 
in his stopped the strong language that was 
coming from his lips. 

“Father, we have cared for each other for 
years, but I had not the courage to tell you so. 
Now that Godfrey has paved the way for us, 
I am sure that you will be willing for me to 
follow his example.” 

“Not willing, not willing,’? muttered her 
father, shaking his head, ‘‘ but resigned.” 
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“As they confronted each other they might have been two foes hurling defiance at each 
other for mortal combat.”—p. 677. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


A SAILOR’S WIFE. 


A FEW days afterwards Mrs. Jocelyn died- 


It was so unexpected that it came upon 

Bridget as a shock. She was walking 

out one morning by herself, whilst her 
husband was helping his father, when she met 
Mr. Jocelyn on one of his errands of mercy. 

He was looking tired and worn, but his 
bright smile was forthcoming at once. Bridget 
offered her sympathy in faltering tones. 

‘‘ Thank you,” he said. ‘I feel as if I have 
been on the banks of the River for so long that 
the other shore is more real than this one. My 
dear little mother was carried across very 
gently at the last.” 

‘* But you will be very lonely,’’ said Bridget. 

‘‘T shall not be in this part much longer.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that you are going to leave 
us.”’ 

“I am afraid I am. I only stayed here to 
please my mother. Mrs. Godfrey, I am a 
strong, able man. Do you think I would be 
right to live this life of ease whilst my weaker 
brethren are bowed down with the heavy 
burden of work which falls to their share ?”’ 

“But you are working here. Oh, Mr. 
Jocelyn, we shall have no one to help us if you 
go. And I am hoping you may speak to my 
husband and make him understand things 
better.” 

Tears were almost in her eyes as she spoke. 

He looked at her gravely, but sympathetically. 

‘“‘ How far are you up your ladder ? “ 

“I don’t know. I think I keep falling back.”’ 

‘‘Have you found your delight in the Al- 
mighty yet ?”’ 

“I begin to hope I have,” said Bridget 
softly and reverently, “‘and I should like my 
husband to find his delight in Him too.” 

‘That will come if you mount steadily. 
‘Thou shalt lift up thy face unto God, thou 
shalt make thy prayer unto Him, and He shall 
hear thee.” You had much better talk to the 
One Who is able to help your husband.” 

“Yes,” said Bridget, ‘I pray for him al- 
ways, but perhaps my faith is not strong 
enough.”’ 

‘‘ There is a good promise following ; but 
one needs to get up a good way before you 
reach it. ‘Thou shalt also decree a thing, 
and it shall be established unto thee, and the 
light shall shine upon thy ways.” 

‘* Does it mean that we shall have what we 
wish for ?”’ 
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“I believe it does, but our wishes will be 
the will of God. There is then no doubt; 
the light is shining on our ways. It is only 
when our wills and God’s are not identical 
that darkness and doubt is our portion.” 

“I shall never get as far as that rung,” said 
Bridget wistfully. 

‘‘ Take a step at a time,’’ said Mr. Jocelyn 
cheerfully. 

Bridget looked up at him and smiled. 

‘‘I am sure you have got to the end of my 
ladder long ago, for it ends with what you do 
for other people, doesn’t it ? I have learnt it 
all by heart. ‘ When men are cast down, then 
thou shalt say, There is lifting up.’ ”’ 

A light came into Mr. Jocelyn’s eyes. 

‘That is the keynote to all service,’ he 
said, “‘and that is our triumphant message to 
the world at large ; that will take me into the 
heart of city slums, with eager hope, and will 
carry me through all the depressions of a life 
in Close touch with misery and sin. Thank God 
for His lifting up!” 

Bridget was awed with the intense feeling in 
his tone. 

“Don't tell me you will never come back to 
us again. What about your music? And— 
your beetles, and all your natural history ?” 

‘“‘ There is music everywhere,’ he said, “‘ and 
plenty of insect life in the gutters! ’’ 

He added these last words with his old whim- 
sical smile. 

‘‘ There will be plenty of gutter boys for you 


to care for,’’ said Bridget, with a smile and a 
sigh ; “ but we shall never get on here without 
you.” 


This little talk sent her home to the farm 
with much food for thought, but when she 
got there she found her husband anxiously 
awaiting her. He met her at the door, and 
Mrs. Dent hovered behind him with a troubled 
face. 

““T have just got my ship, Bridget,” he said. 
‘‘ What a short time has been given us !”’ 

Her face blanched. 

‘“‘ Already ? Oh, Godfrey, it seems cruel !”’ 

‘‘Let us come out to your quarter-deck.”’ 

So together they went to the old terrace by 
the sea. Bridget felt dazed and bewildered. 
She had known that her husband’s time on 
shore was uncertain, but she had never thought 
it would be so short as this. 

For a moment she gazed out at the ocean 
with tearless, troubled eyes ; then impulsively 
she tlung herself into her husband’s arms. 

‘“‘ IT shall begin to hate the sea,’”’ she said, with 
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a little dry sob. ‘‘ We have been happy for 
such a tiny time. Why should we be sepa- 
rated ? Take me with you. Soldiers take 
their wives ; sailors ought to do so, too. Oh. 
Godfrey, I cannot let you go!”’ 

He caressed the soft dark head that lay 
against his showider with his lips. 

‘Sweetheart, my first duty is to my King. 
Be a true sailor’s wife, and learn to take the 
pains of parting with the joys of meeting: it 
is our lot. I shall leave you this time happily 
cared for by your grandparents: it has been 
very sweet—this time together. It will be 
good to look back upon. And we will look 
forward to our next mecting. You will find 
plenty to fill up your time. Do you know 
what I have been thinking ? That you could 
continue your carving of this renowned old 
mantelpiece, and when it 1s completed let your 
grandmother have the original. We will have 
your copy put up instead. And I know which 
I would rather look at.’ 

“Oh!” cried poor Bridget, ‘‘how can you 
think of anything but of your departure! 
When have you to go ?”’ 

“Not till the end of the week. My mother 
has postponed her dinner party owing to 
Mrs. Jocelyn’s death, so we shall have a quiet 
time, for your grandparents have put off their 
festivity also, have they not ?” 

“Yes, and, Godfrey, Mr. Jocelyn is going 
away too. Isn't it all dreadful ? Oh, I feel 
I can’t go through another year or two of 
waiting. What shall I do?” 

Tears began to flow. 

Godfrey tightened his hold of her. He felt 
his sudden call keenly—perhaps even more 
than she did; but he resolutely restrained his 
emotion. 

“ Bridget, darling,” he said at last, in a low 
tone, “don’t make it so difficult for both of 
us. Doesn't this new-found religion of yours 
help you at all in a case like this ? ”’ 

Her tears stopped; she looked up at him 
with a light in her eyes. 

“It will—it docs, Godfrey ; but ’’—here she 
clasped his arm more fervently—‘ if I knew 
you shared the same belief with me——’’ 

“ That I have told you I do,”’ Godfrey said in 
a low voice. ‘‘ You must pray that I may 
realise it more fully, and that it may form the 
chief part of my life as it does yours. I am 
willing.” 

“if we are willing, God is able,’”’ Bridget 
murmured. Then she stood erect, with a 
bright smiling face. 
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“I will be brave,” she said. ‘I will not 
spoil the short time left. It was the shock 
unnerved me. Shall we ride over to Duddle- 
marsh and ieii them? Do your people 
know ?” 

“Yes; the telegram came while I was with 
my father. I will order the horses. We will 
go over to your grandparents at once.” 

They rode off together through the leafless 
lanes. | 

There was a touch of frost in the air. The 
dry leaves underfoot made it pleasant riding, 
and Bridget felt that, 1m spite of the cloud 
upon her, life still was good to live. 

Mrs. Fitzroy was alone. She did not say 
much when the news was told her ; but God- 


_frey frankly surmised her thoughts. 


“You think that my loss will be your gain,” 

he said; ‘‘and I am glad to think that 
too.”’ 
‘“ Naval men have no right to marry while 
they are at sea,’ Mrs. Fitzroy said stiffly ; 
“they are unable to provide a home for their 
Wives.” 

‘‘ Tf a home constitutes a house, I am quite 
able to do that,’’ Godfrey replied quickly. 
“The Grey Farm is Bridget’s whenever she 
likes to take possession.” 

Bridget looked questioningly at her grand- 
mother. 

‘What do you think ?”’ she asked. Then, 
without waiting for an answer, she knelt down 
by her grandmother’s side and took her hand 
in hers caressingly. | 

‘Will you have me here, grandmother ? 
You know how I should love to come.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy’s face softened. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘‘ your grandfather and 
I are willing to have you; whether you will 
be content is another matter. You have been 
your own mistress so long that you may 
find it difficult to fall in with our plans and 
wishes.” 

‘‘Try me, grandmother. I have not found 
a lonely life so very enticing. There is one 
place that I shall miss if I live with you, but 
only one, and I still mean to visit it very 
often when Godfrey has gone.” 

‘“What place is that ?’’ asked her husband. 

Bridget looked at him with musty eyes. 

‘‘ The place where I thought out all my per- 
plexities and troubles, and the place where ! 
found the One Who will comfort and guide 
me to my life’s end,’’ she said softly: “my 
quarter-deck.”’ 

THE END. 
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T is said that the deep study 
of the physical sciences 
has a tendency to unfit 
the mind for the recep- 
tion of religious truth. 
This is no doubt true in 
so far as exclusive devo- 
tion to the study of any 
special subjects inclines 
the mind to ignore, and 

perhaps to deprecate, the value of other dc- 

partments of study. It may even be true 
that the habit acquired in the laboratory 
of reducing all substances to their constituent 
parts, and observing the laws which govern the 
action of matter upon matter, tends to unfit 
the mind for conducting processes of reasoning 
respecting the spiritual realm. The mind may 
become so accustomed to the examination of 
the properties of matter, that it grows 1n- 
capable of realising things that cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses. As soon as phenomena 
have to be examined which cannot be weighed 
or measured ; divided by the scalpel, or viewed 
through the microscope; or cannot be de- 
scribed as soft or hard, light or heavy, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, then there is a tendency to 
deny that any such phenomena exist. 
However this may be, it is certainly true that 
many of the ablest scientists that the race has 
ever produced have been good Christians. In 
support of this statement it is only necessary 
to name Michael Faraday, George Gabriel 

Stokes, Frank Buckland, and James Clerk 

Maxwell. Let us take them one by one and 

see how their life history bears witness to the 

fact that they were not only men of science, 
but also men of God. 


Le 
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Michael Faraday (1791-1807). 


This is an age when struggling genius finds 
encouragement and assistance. It has not 
always been so. The phrase, ‘' from the gutter 
to the university,” is quite modern, and so is 
the idea which the phrase represents. No lad 
of genuine ability, be his station ever so lowly, 
need lack, in our day, the means to equip him 
for a creditable career. The pathway which 
leads from the common school to the university 
has now become so well-trodden that no aspirant 
with the necessary mental qualifications need 


lose his way. Things have marvellously 
changed in this respect since the days of Michael 
Faraday’s boyhood. Then, indeed, it required 
not merely surpassing ability, but a tenacity 
of purpose little short of genius itself to en- 
able a lad of lowly birth and position to procure 
the education and cultivation needful for the 
development of the powers with which the 
Almighty had endowed him. 

The son of a blacksmith—even though a 
London blacksmith—must have had an uphill 
struggle from his father’s workshop to the 
professor’s chair at the Royal Institution. But 
such was the genius of Michael Faraday that 
his Fellowship of the Royal Society was only 
one of the ninety-seven diplomas, degrees, and 
distinctions which he received from almost every 
university and academy in Europe. 

There would seem to be an infinite distance 
between the room where Faraday lived over a 
coach-house and Windsor Castle. But the 
superb natural endowments of this _ black- 
smith’s son enabled him to bridge the chasm, 
for we find him in after years the honoured 
guest of Queen Victoria at Windsor, and spend- 
ing a Sunday at the Castle. 

At the age of thirteen years Michael went as 
errand boy to a Mr. Riebau, who kept a sta- 
tioner’s and bookseller’s shop at 2, Blandford 
Street. After a year’s trial as messenger, young 
Faraday was apprenticed to the bookbinding 
trade. During his seven years’ apprenticeship 
he learned not only how to bind books, but how 
to read them. At this time, through the kind- 
ness of a customer of Mr. Riebau, he attended 
some lectures delivered by Sir Humphry Davy. 
This was a most important event in his life, 
for it led to his employment at the Royal 
Institution, and thus influenced his whole after- 
Career. 

The list of Faraday’s discoveries in chemistry 
and physics would fill many pages. His first 
really notable one was the demonstration of 
electro-magnetic rotations. When after many 
attempts he, for the first time, saw the electric 
wire revolve around the pole of a magnet, he 
danced about in great glee, exclaiming, ‘‘ There 
they go, there they go; we have succeeded at 
last !’’ For thirty-six years from the date 
of this discovery he was the foremost lecturer 
on science in London. The Royal Society 
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gave him its Fellowship; Oxford conferred 
upon him its D.C.L.; and the Presidential 
chairs of the Royal Society and of the Royal 
Institution were placed at his disposal, but 
he firmly declined to occupy them. He de- 
voted himself solely to experimenting and 
lecturing, and in both he was eminently suc- 
cessful. His discovery of electro-magnetic in- 
duction in the year 1831 was doubtless his 
greatest achievement; but his researches in an 
electro-chemical direction, and his experiments 
in electrolysis, combined with his establishment 
of a suitable nomenclature, entitle him to the 
gratitude of all scientific men. 

In 1861, when he was seventy years of age, 
he resigned his professorship at the Royal In- 
stitution. Then as he found his_ physical 
powers gradually waning, he resigned his various 
appointments, and in 1867 he passed painlessly 
and peacefully from the land of shadows to the 
land of light. 

We have now before us the fact that Michael 
Faraday was a man of science, and that ina 
very eminent degree. Let us then go a step 
further and enquire whether we are also justi- 
fied in describing him as a manof God. It must 
not for a moment be supposed that because 
Faraday was a member of one of the smallest 
of religious sects that his right to be described 
as a man of God was, in the slightest degrce, im- 
paired. He belonged to that small body of 
Christians known in England and America as 
Sandemanians. He was really a convinced and 
devoted adherent, and the religious character 
of the man requires no clearer demonstration 
than the fact that, at the height of his fame, 
he accepted office as elder and preacher in the 
small Sandemanian congregation to which 
he belonged. 

Were I in necd of any further witness, 
I might call his intimate friend, Professor 
Tyndall, and he would bear ungrudging testi- 
mony to the efficacy of Faraday’s religion on 
his life. ‘ Never once,” says Professor Tyndall, 
“during an intimacy of fifteen years did he 
mention religion to me, save when I drew him 
on to the subject. He then spoke to me with- 
out hesitation or reluctance; not with any 
apparent desire to improve the occasion, but 
to give me such information as I sought. He 
believed the human heart to be swayed by a 
power to which science or logic opened no 
approach ; and, right or wrong, this faith, held 
in perfect tolerance of the faiths of others, 
strengthened and beautified his life.”” A faith 
that beautifies one’s life must have its roots 
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deep down in the heart, and on this point Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s testimony is conclusive. This 
man of science was eminently a man of God. 


Str George Stokes (1819-1903). 


It is strange how seldom we hear the great- 
ness of Christian men of science extolled. There 
is no surer way to notoriety, if not to fame, 
than to attack the verities of the Christian faith 
in the name of scicnce. The half-dozen scien- 
tists who loudly proclaimed themselves agnos- 
tics during the last century loomed much more 
largely in the public estimation than was at all 
warranted by their scientific performances. 
And this was the case even though dozens of 
men, their equals in scientific attainments but 
with no tendency towards agnosticism, were 
barely known to the public. 

To hear sceptics and agnostics lecture and 
talk, you might suppose that all men of science 
were unbelievers. The changes are rung on 
some three or four names, whose owners had 
shown themselves hostile to the Christian 
religion, till the impression is produced that 
all great scientists have been sceptics or agnos- 
tics. But nothing can be further from the 
truth. The vast majority of the greatest men 
who have ever lived believed in a God of some 
kind, and it is likewise true that the vast 
majority of the greatest men who have lived 
during the ages of Christianity have been 
Christians. The great man whose life-history 
we are now about to consider belonged to this 
class. 

Professor Sir George Stokes was a pro- 
foundly humble Christian man, but he was 
a profoundly deep thinker and a really great 
scholar. At the age of twenty-two years he 
became the Senior Wrangler at Cambridge and 
first Smith’s Prizeman, and was immediately 
elected to a Fellowship at Pembroke College. 

The statutes of Pembroke College com- 
pelled him to vacate his Fellowship when he 
married in 1857. But this was not the end of 
his connection with Pembroke College. The 
old statutes were altered some twelve years 
later, when Stokes was re-elected, and he fe- 
mained a Fellow of Pembroke till he was made 
Master just as he entered upon his eighty- 
fourth year. For five years (1885-1890) he 
was President of the Royal Society, of which 
he had for a long period been a secretary. 
Thus, being already Lucasian Professor, he held. 
at the same time, three offices which only one 
man had ever previously occupied. That man 
was Sir Isaac Newton, and he did not hold the 
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offices simultaneously. Stokes was President of 
the British Association in 1869, and about the 
same period he was elected an honorary member 
of several foreign academies. The home uni- 
versities also delighted to 
honour him. Oxford, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen conferred their 
honorary degrees upon 
him. He began original 
work at the age of 
twenty-one years, and 
during his long life he 
continued to give the 
world scientific papers 
unsurpassed in number 
and brilliancy. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of his 
writings was a_ certain 
definiteness and finality, 
and he again and again 
applied mathematics to 
certain problems that 
were not supposed to be 
amenable to mathemati- 
cal analysis. His great 
characteristic was.a won- 
derful combination of 
mathematical powers with 
experimental skill. 

Such was the man. A 
Senior Wrangler, a first 
Smith’s Prizeman, a 
Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, a President of the 
Royal Society, a Presi- 
dent of the British As- 
sociation, and a Master 
in Mathematical Physics, 
as_ well, of Pembroke 
College. 

Now what was. the 
attitude of this man towards the Christian re- 
ligion ? The opinion of such a man as this 
must, and ought to, carry great weight. 

Did he embrace or did he repudiate the 
Teligion of Jesus of Nazareth? Repudiate! 
Stokes would have been shocked at such a word. 
He gloried in it. All his highest hopes were 
centred on the hill-top of Calvary. Till the day 
of his death he was the revered president of a 
purely religious society, the Victoria Institute. 
At their first meeting after his decease the 
members of the Council of that Institute—all 
religious men—unanimously passed this resolu- 
tion: ‘It is with the greatest regret that the 
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Council have heard this morning of the death 
of their revered President, Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, Master of Pembroke College, and for- 
merly President of the Royal Society. That 
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such an eminent man should have held the 
office of President is a high honour to the Vic- 
toria Institute, and affords to the world a stand- 
ing testimony that, in the view of one of the 
most distinguished representatives of scientific 
progress, the relations between science and 
religion are entirely harmonious.” 

From this it will be seen that in the opinion 
of those who knew him well this great scientist 
lived and died a true Christian. ‘“ He being 
dead yet speaketh.’’ It is very encouraging to 
professing Christians who have not a tithe of 
his learning to know that such a man rested 
all his hopes for salvation on the finished work 
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of our Redeemer. In our day and generation, 
when mere pigmies in intellect and dabblers in 
science sneer at Christianity as a played-out 
religion, the record of a man like Sir George 
Stokes is truly invaluable. 


Frank Buckland (1826-1880). 


It is a little depressing to notice how soon 
well-known men are forgotten. Not more than 
a quarter of a century has elapsed since Frank 
Buckland was one of our most prominent men 
of science, and now you hardly ever hear or see 
hisname. There was a time when no intelligent 
person could pass a salmon exposed for sale on 
a fishmonger’s slab without thinking of the 
great naturalist and his efforts for the protec- 
tion of this species of fish. Now all that is 
changed. Of a crowd which stands bya weir 
watching the salmon jump from the pool and 
effect a passage up the stream by means of the 
salmon-ladder, not one in twenty ever recalls 
the fact that the construction of fish-passes was 
owing to the ingenuity of Frank Buckland. 

Buckland was born on December 17th, 1826. 
His father was Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and the great naturalist began his career in this 
classic locality. 

The boy very soon began to give indications 
of the bent of his genius. When he was four 
and a half years old a clergyman brought his 
father some ‘‘ very curious fossils,’’ as he de- 
scribed them. No sooner were the fossils dis- 
played than Dr. Buckland called his little son 
and asked, ‘‘ Frankie, what are these?” 
‘“‘They are the vertebre of an ichthyosaurus,” 
replied the young naturalist, much to the 
astonishment of the clergyman who had pre- 
sented the fossils. At the age of twelve years 
young Buckland was elected a scholar of Win- 
chester College. 

He remained here for a little over five years, 
when he entered Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he remained until he took his degree in 1848. 
In 1851 he passed the College of Surgeons, 
and a year later he became house surgeon at 
St. George’s, which appointment he held for 
just a year. 

Towards the end of 1853 he gave his first 
lecture, on the subject of ‘The House We 
Live In.” It was a really admirable lecture, 
judging from the report of it that has been 
preserved. It was delivered at a Working 
Men’s Institute, and it closed with the follow- 
ing admirable sentiments: ‘‘ We are all care- 
ful of a delicately constructed watch or other 
fragile specimen of human handiwork: how 
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careless we are of our own much more delicately 
constructed bodies! A slight cord snaps, a 
small artery gives way, our real selves, the 
immortal part of us, our soul, in an instant 
quits its mortal tenement, and what remains is 
but clay. Let this warning remain fixed in our 
minds, but at the same time let us look upon 
our bodies, each upon his own body, and from 
his own body to those of inferior animals, as 
examples of the great Creator’s handiwork. 
that great Creator, so omnipotent, so wise, so 
benevolent to all here assembled, to all man- 
kind, to all creation.” 

Surely it is hard to conceive a more noble 
peroration. This man of science was clearly 
a man of God. 

Soon after this first lecture he was gazetted 
assistant surgeon to the Second Life Guards. 
In 1863, after eight years’ service, he resigned 
his commission in the Guards, and from that 
date devoted himself to the study of practical 
natural history with greater ardour than ever. 
In 1867 he was appointed to the important 
office of Inspector of Fisheries. There had 
been a great many applicants for the post, and 
he was delighted at his success. This was a 
climax in his career. It is instructive to 
notice how he comported himself under such 
circumstances. We have it in his own words. 
and his conduct does credit both to his char- 
acter as a man and a Christian. ‘“ The first 
thing I did was to utter a prayer of thanks 
giving to Him Who really appointed me, and 
Who has placed me in a position to look after 
and care for His wonderful works. May He 
give me strength to do my duty in my new 
calling !’’ In this manner did this great 
natural historian enter upon his important 
duties. He continued to hold the position of 
Inspector of Fisheries till his death, in 1880, at 
the early age of fifty-four years. He never 
altered in his determination to find evidence 
of the handiwork of a great and good Creator 
amongst the creatures that he studied and 
loved. Ina work, ‘“‘ Natural History of British 
Fishes,’’ which was sent to the press only two 
days previous to his death, he expresses his 
readiness to prove the case for design in nature 
before a jury of intelligent and skilful engineers. 
It would really seem that the chief end and aim 
of this great and good man was to trace the 
evidence of the Creator in His works. 


James Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879). 


James Clerk Maxwell was born in Scotland 
in the year 1831. His mother died when he 
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was nine years old, and James was left to the 
sole care of a father whose devotion to his 
child’s welfare could not be surpassed. 
Almost from his infancy the little boy dis- 
played an inquisitiveness of disposition that 
indicated the future scientific investigator. His 
earlier education seems to have been conducted 
after the Athenian pattern. Plato tells us, in the 
‘s Laws,’’ that the education of the Greek child 
commenced at the age of ten, and that three 
years were spent in learning to read and write, 
and three more in the study of music and poetry. 
The parents of young Clerk Maxwell had 
modelled his education very much on Plato's 
description of the education of the Greek child, 
but he had commenced the curriculum long 
before the age of ten. When his education 
commenced in earnest he was removed from his 
quiet country home at Glenlair to the Edin- 
burgh Academy. Here he remained for some 
five years. Soon after the age of fourteen years 
we find him sending a paper, ‘On the Descrip- 
tion of Oval Curves, and Those Having a 
Plurality of Foci,’’ to the Edinburgh Royal 
Society. It must be admitted that a disquisi- 
tion on such a subject as this indicated excep- 
tional powers, especially as young Maxwell, at 
the time when this paper was written, had re- 
ceived no instruction in mathematics beyond 
a few books of Euclid and the merest elements 
of algebra. 

From the Edinburgh Academy he entered 
the Edinburgh University, where he remained 
three years. During this period another paper 
of his on ‘ Rolling Curves ’’ was read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1849, and 
again another, on the “ Equilibrium of Elastic 
Solids,” in 1850. In October of this year Clerk 
Maxwell went to Cambridge. He was entered 
as an undergraduate at Peterhouse, but soon 
Migrated to Trinity. At this period (1850) 
Cambridge abounded in religious influences 
ofa remarkable kind. The late Bishop Harvey 
Goodwin of Carlisle was then a great mathe- 
matical authority at Cambridge, and was no 
less famous as a broad-minded evangelical 
clergyman. Scores of able young men, amongst 
them young Maxwell, came under his influence, 
which made a deep impression for good on 
Many minds. | 

It does not appear that Clerk Maxwell ever 
identified himself with any particular school of 
religious thought. His leaning was, no doubt, 
to what is known as the evangelical party. His 
boyhood was passed amidst such surroundings 
and influences. Long before his departure from 
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Edinburgh he had become familiar with the 
services of the English Church, and in his last 
hours it was to a minister of that Church he 
turned for spiritual consolation, and the holy 
sacrament. But his deep, though simple, faith 
did not rest on any system. It had for its 
foundation the Lord Jesus Christ as revealed 
in the Holy Bible. 

In 1854 he became Second Wrangler and 
Smith’s Prizeman, and a year later he was 
elected a Fellow of Trinity, and was appointed 
to lecture on Hydrostatics and Optics. Early 
in 1871 he was appointed to the recently 
founded Chair of Experimental Physics in 
that University. He was the first occupant 
of this chair, and he held it till his death, in 
1879, at the early age of forty-eight years. 

It was during his second period at Cambridge 
that the most famous of his books appeared. 
The ‘ Discourse on Molecules ’’ was delivered 
before the British Association at Bradford in 
1873. None of his other works has become 
so well known, or is so often quoted, as this 
wonderful ‘‘ Discourse.’’ Every sentence of it 
deserves to be preserved in letters of gold for the 
perusal of succeeding generations. Here are a 
few of the weighty words of this profoundly 
philosophical scientist: ‘“‘ But though in the 
course of ages catastrophes have occurred, and 
may yet occur, in the heavens, though ancient 
systems may be dissolved and new systems 
evolved out of their ruins, the molecules out of 
which these systems are built—the foundation 
stones of the material universe—remain un- 
broken and unworn. They continue this day, 
as they were created—perfect in number and 
measure and weight ; and from the ineffaceable 
characters impressed on them we may learn 
that those aspirations after accuracy in measure- 
ment and justice in action, which we reckon 
amongst our noblest attributes as men, are ours 
because they are essential constituents of the 
image of Him, who in the beginning created, 
not only the heaven and the éarth, but the 
materials of which the heaven and the earth 
consist.’’ 

This testimony from such a man ought to 
be sufficient to establish the faith of the most 
wavering of Christians on a firm foundation. 

At the time when this erudite layman bore 
such glorious witness to the existence of the 
Almighty Creator, he was examiner at Cam- 
bridge for the Natural Science Tripos and also 
for the Mathematical Tripos. Here, then, if 
such a man ever existed, was one absolutely 
qualified to judge of the manner in which the 
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heavens and the earth originated, and his judg- 
ment is in favour of ‘‘ Him, Who in the begin- 
ning created, not only the heaven and the 
earth, but the materials of which the heaven 
and the earth consist.’’ 

Such was the man. Go into the streets of 
some great city. Contemplate the faces of the 
most intellectual men that pass you by, and 
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the world was his great hope. The work of God 
the Holy Spirit commended itself to his judg- 
ment. ‘‘ He had gauged and fathomed all the 
schemes and systems of philosophy, and had 
found them utterly empty and unsatisfying— 
“unworkable ’ was his own word about them— 
and he turned with simple faith to the Gospel 
of the Saviour.’’ What an example for us all 
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when you have observed the countenances of 
ten thousand such men, the chances are that 
your eyes have not beheld one single man pos- 
sessing the brain power of James Clerk Max- 
well. And yet this man lived and died in the 
faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. He had the 
most uncoubting belief in the Incarnation. 
The atonement made on Calvary for the sin of 


to follow! Here was indeed ‘‘ A man of science 
and a man of God.” 

The list of such men amongst the scientists 
of the nineteenth century is a long one, but 
the four great names we have quoted in illus- 
trating this article are amply sufficient to 
justify its title, «*Men of Science, Men of 
God.”’ 


SOW 
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CORNER COTTAGE. 


A Complete Story 


—||N old grey house stood in 
Mea a grey old town, where 
a grey and sluggish river 
flows beneath sombre skies 
to a leaden sea. 

The front door of the 
corner house gave on an 
old-fashioned squarc that, 
no longer a thoroughfare, 
is deserted, save for those who live in the 
tired-looking houses. 

The railings which enclosed the so-called 
garden in the centre of the square were bent 
and battered; inside them the grass grew 
sparsely, and a few gaunt trees presided over 
the slow declension of the place. 

Here and there a bright brass knocker, a 
well-kept doorstep, or an immaculate curtain 
told of aspiration yet unstifled ; but for the 
most part the houses were grim and slovenly, 
with the threadbare dignity of tombstones 
that decay. 

The corner house had four windows looking 
into the street that leads to the outer world, 
though the front door faced the square. This 
house—standing, with conscious advantage, 
facing both ways, and bearing the half-rakish 
expression of all who try to make the best of 
both worlds—was called ‘‘ Corner Cottage.”’ 

On the small iron gate that led from the 
little garden into the square was a large brass 
plate, with this inscription: ‘‘ Mr. James 
Rendle, Teacher of Music and Singing ”’ 

The little garden turns the corner with the 
house, and on the small grass-plot facing the 
Square there stood, one summer’s evening some 
three years since, a time-worn garden-seat, on 
which sat two persons, a man and a maid. 

Both were young: one was pretty and one 
was good. They had been talking lightly of a 
thousand things that did not matter, fencing 
with the one fact that held their deeper 
thoughts ; but, at last, Harry Mordern took 
out his watch. The girl beside him shivered. 

‘I must be going,” he said with the abrupt- 
ness that often veils unspoken tenderness. 
“Going! Ah, Mabel! When and how, I 
wonder, shall I come back to you again ?”’ 

“ When ? ” echoed the girl with a tremulous 
laugh. “ Why, next Christmas two years. 

1al 
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And how ? Well, probably by train, I should 
say, then up the hill, round the Corner, and 
in at the gate.’’ 

He smiled, and took her hand. 

‘‘ And shall you be here, on the old garden- 
Seat, waiting for me, darling ? ”’ 

‘“T should hope there’ll be a new garden- 
seat by that time,’’ she laughed, ‘‘ and _ per- 
haps a new——”’ She paused, glancing mis- 
chievously at Mordern’s quiet face. 

‘‘ No, not a new Mabel,’’ he answered. ‘‘ The 
old Mabel, please; and then, after that, 
through all the years the older she grows 
the more I’ll love her.”’ 

““T wasn’t thinking of a new Mabel,” she 
said, teasing him almost in spite of herself, 
even in the very hour of parting. 

Bending forward, he looked straight into 
her eyes. 

‘‘T know that,’ he said simply. ‘“ You 
wanted to threaten me with a successor—a 
new Harry ; but there’ll be no room for him 
on the old bench when I come back.’’ 

‘‘ The new bench shall seat three.’ 

“If it does it won’t hold me,” he returned ; 
but his smile stiffened into a sigh as, dropping 
her hand, and taking advantage of the falling 
dusk, he took her in his arms. 

‘The time is flying, darling, and we've only 
five minutes left. Don’t play with me just 
now. I have your sweet promise ; you have 
my ring. Tell me, before I go, that two years 
of absence can make no difference—that when 
I return I shall find my little girl ready and 
willing to be my wife.” 

The earnest words, the break in his voice, 
and their nearness of farewell, smote Mabel 
with a sense of foreboding. 

‘‘Don’t go! You frighten me,’ 
tears filling her childish eyes. 

“I shan’t be far away, dear,’ he said, with 
a swift intuition of the spiritual union possible 
to the true-hearted. ‘‘I shall think of you 
every day, every hour; often and often I 
shall be here at Corner Cottage, seeking for you 
on the old garden-seat on many a summer’s 
evening.” 

Far down the street the town hall clock 
struck ten. Mordern turned to go. 

A minute later and Mabel, almost resentful 


she cried, 
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of the sadness that clutched her heart, ran up 
the steps to the house. 

«© No, no,” he called from the gate. ‘‘ Back» 
please, to the old garden-seat, my darling. I 
want to see you there, where we have been so 
happy, to the last.” 

Tearfully she obeyed him; and Mordern, as 
he turned away, Carried with him the pic- 
ture of a girlish figure waiting for him in the 
little garden where they had kept their tryst 
throughout the waning summer. 

He was busy far into the night with arrange- 
ments for his departure at daybreak for 
Russia, where an appointment, not merely 
lucrative in itself but invaluable as a stepping- 
stone in his business career, awaited him. 

“In little more than two years,’’ he told him- 
self, spurring his flagging courage as the train 
bore him far from the girl he loved, ‘in little 
more than two years Corner Cottage will see 
us together again.”’ 

Life lost flavour for Mabel Rendle as the 
days and weeks went by, bringing nothing but 
letters from a distant lover to break the mono- 
tony of existence at the Corner. 

At the best, written words are but stones 
for bread, and only the cultivated in spirit 
can glean from letters that real communion 
which defies absence. To Mabel, as weak as 
she was pretty, without the backbone to 
ignore time and space, or to resist the be- 
numbing pain of a long parting, Harry’s letters, 
as the months went by, were often a source of 
irritation rather than of comfort. Harry, 
made of sterner stuff, wrote simply of his work 
and prospects, never harping on the evil of 
their enforced separation, yet always, in one 
of his brief sentences, revealing: his whole- 
hearted devotion to the girl he meant to marry. 

Mabel, whose beauty had early taught her 
the delights of admiration, could not under- 
stand the settled purpose and manly self- 
control which actuated Harry in his decision 
to go to Russia and in his uncomplaining 
letters. 

Privately she thought he ought not to have 
been able to leave her for over two years, 
and the independence of character which, had 
she known it, made his love worth the having, 
savoured to her of coldness and indifference. 
Divorced from endearments, she faltered in 
faith. 

Her letters to Harry, which at first had 
touched and distressed him by their sad be- 
wailings, grew, ere twelve months had passed, 
Short, irregular, and perfunctory. 
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‘‘ There really is nothing to tell you,” she 
wrote, ‘‘and I am sure you are too busy to 
read my stupid letters. I can’t scrape up a 
single bit of news for you ; nothing ever happens 
at Corner Cottage.” 

* * * * * 

Two years went by. 

As the clock struck six one fine September 
evening, the door of the house opened, and 
Mabel Rendle ran lightly down the steps to 
meet the postman at the gate. 

He gave her two letters, one of which she 
put hastily into her pocket. Sitting down on 
the garden-seat, she raised the other letter to 
her lips, and, opening the envelope, read as 
follows :— 


‘“My PreEtTty ONE, 


I am coming to the singing class to- 
night. Shall you be glad to see me? 
I shall guess ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ when I see you. 
—Yours, ‘*EDWARD VENNER.” 


Mabel was not only pretty, but she knew it, 
and loved to be called it. She blushed to 
herself as she read the masterful words, and, 
leaning back on the bench, played with the 
thought of herself as Edward Venner’s wife. 

He was the son of a rich brewer in the town. 
After a more or less disgraceful career at 
Oxford, he had been sent abroad to turn over 
a new leaf. Now, having entered his father’s 
business, he found life terribly dull in the grey 
old town, and was nothing loth to amuse him- 
self with James Rendle’s pretty daughter. 

Mabel’s mother had died when she was born, 
and her father, a shabby little man with a 
grey beard and childish blue eyes, taught the 
violin to a dozen tradesmen’s daughters, anl 
held singing classes three times a week at 
Corner Cottage. 

Every Thursday afternoon some thirty boys 
and girls stumbled through scales, exercises, 
and glees in the long, bare room at the back 
of the house. On Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, from eight till ten o’clock, Mr. 
Rendle accompanying them on the piano, the 
young men and maidens of the place practise] 
choral singing, with a view to distinction in the 
local concert rooms. 

Edward Venner was an accomplished singer. 
but he feigned ignorance, and vowed he needed 
practice in order to be guided through many 
a pretty love-song by the lovely girl who 
coached her father’s pupils. For a month 
past he had attended with exemplary regu 
larity, his well-fitting dress clothes, the flowef 
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in his button-hole, and a certain air of experi- 
ence and fashion making the other young men 
look somewhat dull and homely beside him. 

From the first he had made careless love to 
Mabel, bringing her flowers, claiming her con- 
stant attention in spite of the scowls of the 
other pupils and the feeble disapproval of her 
father. 

Half-way through the practice a few skimpy 
sandwiches and some lemonade were served, 
and during this interval Venner would draw 
Mabel into the garden, and under pretence of 
taking fresh air would talk nonsense to her 
as they leant together over the little iron gate. 

At the last lesson he had been absent pur- 
posely, liking to play his fish, and deliberately 
preferring a card party at the new hotel; but 
the time before that he had, while standing 
beside Mabel on the little grass-plot, abused the 
size and bareness of the little garden. 

“What a horrid hole it is!’ he had said, 
pulling his tawny moustache with that air of 
nonchalant superiority that made his sister 
call him Prince Edward in derision. ‘‘ Nothing 
but a few old asters, and never a place to sit 
down on! Why isn’t there a summer-house ? 
— though Heaven knows where you could 
put it!’ 

‘“ There’s the garden-seat,’”’ said Mabel, half 
resentful of his rudeness, “‘ and plenty of chairs 
in the hall if 

“The garden-seat !’’ cried Venner, striding 
across the grass to look more closely at the 
poor old bench. ‘‘ What! This tumble-down 
old wreck ? It’s not a tempting lounge, I 
must say ; but ‘i 

The music striking up inside the house 
called them back. 

Venner lingered long after the other pupils 
had left, and old Mr. Rendle, watching his 
farewell to Mabel at the gate, wondered feebly 
when Harry Mordern would be home, and how 
far he dare remonstrate with a wealthy pupil 
and a headstrong daughter. 

The next morning Mabel found in the pocket 
of her gown the letter she had thrust there 
so hastily the night before. 

Her face fell as she slowly opened it and read 
the closely written sheets from Harry. He 
wrote with the steadfast affection and dignity 
that suffers no change. His was not the love 
to <«*alter when it alteration finds’’; and 
though pained and starved by Mabel’s cold- 
ness and neglect, he did not reproach her, 
nor swerve from his own quiet, persistent 
devotion. 
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Mabel, whose conscience pricked her, glanced 
distastefully down the pages, and _ finally 
stuffed Harry’s letter into a drawer, half 
unread. 

‘‘Oh, dear!” she sighed. 
in less than three months. 
do?” 

A few mornings later she was_= sur- 
prised, on looking out of the window, to see 
a brand-new garden-seat in all the glory of 
fresh paint standing on the grass-plot that 
faced the street. Running out, she found a 
pretty canvas canopy, striped green and white, 
laid on the bench, which, when erected, formed 
a charming tent-like shelter; and pinned to | 
the canvas was an envelope, containing Edward 
Venner’s card and the words, ‘‘ A present for 
your last birthday—late but useful.”’ 

Blushing with pleasure, Mabel looked up, to 
find her father watching her with puzzled 
anxiety from the window. As she ran in to 
explain the new arrival, her eyes fell on the 
old bench on the other grass-plot facing the 
square, mourning, as it were, for the past, 
and far removed from the glories of the present 
and of the new-comer on the worldly side of 
Corner Cottage. 

“Child,’”’ said old Rendle, his blue eyes 
searching hers, ‘ this won’t do. Why don’t 
you tell young Venner straight out that you’re 
engaged to Harry Mordern ? ”’ 


‘* He'll be back 
What am I to 


‘“T’m not! Idon’t want to be! Oh, father, 
why do you worry me ? Can’t you let things 
be ?” 


‘«* You’re not engaged ? ”’ asked the old man 
sternly. ‘‘ Then why do you wear his ring ?”’ 

Mabel, glancing half spitefully at Harry's 
gift, pulled it off her finger and threw it on the 
table. 

‘‘That’s easily undone,’’ she said. ‘I’m 
not going to be fussed and scolded about a 
man who goes away and leaves me alone for 
years and years.” 

But her heart misgave her as her father laid 
a heavy hand upon her shoulder. 

‘““My girl,’’ he said solemnly, ‘ you've lost 
your way. Mordern is worth a dozen of 
Edward Venner ; don’t let a few contemptuous 
kisses rob you of a rare good husband.” 

After that Mr. Rendle kept a stricter eye on 
Mabel and the brewer’s son, going so far as to 
mention Harry in Vernon’s presence as engaged 
to his daughter. 

Mabel was furious, but Edward only laughed. 

““He may have you, pretty one,” he said 
lightly, as they strolled towards the garden- 
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seat, adding, as Mabel recoiled from him, “ that 
is, if—if he can get you!”’ 

Sitting beside him while he puffed a cigar- 
ette and, possessing himself of the unringed 
hand, paid her half-teasing compliments, Mabel 
suddenly felt a chill at her heart. This hand- 
some man who came week after week, who 
for many months had played the lover, bring- 
ing her flowers and gifts, and urging on her 
Many an outing for pleasure that only her 
father’s stern refusal had prevented, never once 
had he even hinted at marriage. With sudden 
insight she remembered that only her own 
dreams, never his word, had suggested such 
happy ending to all this courtship. Never 
his words! But what about his thoughts ? 
Surely, surely they were true to her ? In his 
heart and hope, surely she was his desired 
wife ? His silence was due to—to diffidence 
—to——._ She hesitated ; even to her blinded 
eyes diffdence and Edward Venner had but 
little in common. Drawing her hand away 
from his, she turned and looked at him critic- 
ally—for the first time. 

Mistaking the meaning of that upturned 
face, he laughed, and, stooping with patronising 
familiarity, kissed her cheek. 

It was an unlucky venture. Stung by her 
own doubt and his assurance, Mabel, pushing 
him violently away, sprang to her feet. 

“What ho, my pretty !’’ cried Venner, half- 
amused and wholly startled. ‘‘ What’s wrong ? 
There’s no one coming,’ he added reassuringly, 
as, having hastily surveyed the street, he 
held out his hand. But Mabel did _ not 
touch it. 

‘Don’t do that again,” she said, with a cold 
anger new to herself and to him. ‘' Why 
should I allow you to kiss me? I never will 
again !”’ 

Venner, surprised and roused, rose to his feet, 
but Mabel retreated towards the house. 

‘“ Don’t be silly,”’ he said roughly. ‘‘ What’s 
it all about ? Come and sit down. If you go 
tearing in looking as if you’d been half mur- 
dered, you'll frighten your father.”’ 

As he spoke he put his arm round her, 
urging her with more force than tenderness 
back to the garden-seat. 

Mabel, unhinged and rescntful, resisted ; 
then she gave a half-frightened cry, for a man 
rose quietly from the old garden bench and 
came swiftly towards them. 

Venner stared in silence, while Mabel, pulling 
herself together, shook hands as in a dream 
with Harry Mordern. 
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“* Why—why—when—how did you come?” 
she said. Then with an hysterical attempt 
to guard conventionality, ‘‘ Let me introduce 
you to Mr. Ed——”’ 

‘No need,’ interrupted Harry, sternly. 
“We met in Oxford. Run in, Mabel darling, 
and tell your father I’m here. Didn’t you 
get my letter ten days ago?’’ he added, 
ignoring both her agitation and the evil sneer 
in Venner’s face. 

“Yes, but ’» Mabel paused, as well she 
might, for that letter was still unread. 

“Well, never mind now; find your father, 
and I'll follow you directly,’’ said Harry, and 
as the girl obeyed him he turned and faced 
Venner. 

“Sorry for your shabby welcome,”’ drawled 
the latter. ‘‘ You gave the little girl quite a 
nasty shock !”’ 

“That will do, sir,’”’ said Harry quietly. 
“The <little girl’ is my promised wife. 
Explain your conduct when I interfered ; my 
welcome can wait for your absence.” 

“‘Stand aside,’’ retorted Venner haughtily. 
‘““T am going into the house.”’ 

“Where Mr. Rendle can hear the explanation 
also,’’ assented Harry, leading the way. 

But on the steps stood the white-haired old 
man smiling his greeting, while Mabel lingered 
behind in the darkening hall. 

‘Tell this man to go, sir;’’ said Harty 
briefly ; ‘‘ he annoys Mabel, and me also.” 

Venner’s eyes flashed. 

“You impertinent——-” he began, but Mr. 
Rendle stopped him. 

‘This gentleman,” he said impressively, 
‘‘is one of us; he is to marry my daughter.” 

““Oh! is he ?”’ cried Venner. ‘‘ But your 
daughter may have a word to say to _ that. 
She and I too——’”’ 

‘Pardon me,” interrupted the old man with 
dignity, “‘ where do you come in, Mr. Venner ? 
Do I understand that you are making an offer 
for my daughter’s hand ?” 

It was a definite move, and Venner knew tt. 
He hesitated; the singing-master’s pretty 
girl hardly filled his eye as his future wile. 
Mabel, watching, understood once for all her- 
self and him. Coming forward, with trembling 
decision she took her father’s hand. 

“It would be no use,” she said quietly. 
‘‘ Please go, Mr. Venner ; father and I are best 
alone at Corner Cottage.” 

They turned to re-enter the house, and 
Venner, muttering to himself, made for thé 
gate. 
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‘‘Come in, come in, Harry,’ cried the old 
man over his shoulder. 

** Mabel,’’ said Mordern, “ I’ve dropped some- 
thing by the old garden-seat. Will you come 
and help me find it?” And for the second 
time that evening Mabel did as she was told. 
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It was the last straw, and poor Mabel’s 
guilty tears fell fast as he held her hand and 
gazed dumbly at the ringless finger. 

‘Ah, Mabel! Was it as bad as that ?’’ 
he whispered. 

““No, no! I didn’t mean it! I’ve been 


‘*I've brought you something to guard our ring with.’” 


“Sit down a minute, dear,”’ he urged her. 
“Forget all that stupid fuss! You’ve been 
flirting, I suppose—playing with fire, you 
know; but it’s my fault for leaving you 
alone.”’ 

‘Ah, here’s what I lost,” he added happily, 
as he picked up a ring case from the turf, 
“ I’ve brought you something to guard our 
nmng with, darling. But let me kiss the old 
one before I put this on.”’ 


wicked, foolish—mad, I think. But my ring 
is upstairs. I’ve got it safe; let me—let me 
fetch it.”’ 

She came back, sweeter than ever in her 
humble penitence, and he made her put on 
both the rings as a punishment, and then he 
took them off and put them on again, and 
much was said and everything was understood, 
and all was forgiven there on the shabby old 
garden-bench at Corner Cottage. 
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THE SUNDAY REST MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


By Alice Jane Home. 
(Lilustrated from Original Photographs by Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
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Fe 1 a oY N days gone by, when railways 

ye Cwere: «unknown, there uscd to 
ply between Marseilles and 
Calais baggage vans belonging 
to two rival contractors, one of 
whom permitted Sunday rest 
to men and horses on their long 
journey, while the other with- 
held this boon. It was a well- 
kuown fact that the six-day vans were never 
more, but often less, time on the road than 
their competitors. History records not whether 
the Sunday-keeping van-owner was actuated 
by religious or only merciful motive; but the 
story in question comes forcibly to mind in 
view of the present wide-spreading movement 
in France on both these lines, the Christian and 
the philanthropic, to secure the national boon 
of Sunday rest. Passing, some months ago, 
through a little country town—Bonniéres-sur- 
Seine—I noticed on the wall of a public building 
a large placard headed ‘‘ Popular League of 
Sunday Kest,’’ on which were printed exccllent 
suggestions for obtaining and extending to 
others the privilege in question. <A practica] 
effect of this movement met me on my return 
to Havre, when on Sunday, instead of the usual 
four postal deliveries, only that of the early 
morning took place. 


VARKETING ON SUNDAY 


this ** Ligue Populaire’ was iormed at a con- 
gress, held in Paris during the 1889 Exhibition, 
of the International Federation for the ob- 
servance of Sunday. established at Geneva in 
1876, of which the French Protestant Society, 
founded in 1881, is a branch. The League. 
wholly secular in its philanthropic aims, is 
constituted on the grand principle, ‘‘ Every 
human being has need of, and a right to, a day 
of rest in seven.’’ Many and great results, 
from this humane standpoint, has the associa- 
tion already achieved, energetically furthered 
as its efforts have been by influential men of 
most diverse political, social, and _ religious 
creeds ; a subject which fifty years ago was 
regarded with absolute indifference in this land. 
outside the Christian churches, has now excited 
attention and interest, not only on the part of 
the toiling masses, but also of employers of 
labour, directors of impoitant commercial en- 
terprises, and political economists. Many are 
the hard-working communities already bene- 
fiting by reforms due to the ** Ligue Populaire,” 
which has active committees here in Havre, 
and in many other cities. In several large sea- 
ports, our own Havre included, the loading and 
unioading and coaling of steamers are greatly 
reduced. Many of the shops in Paris and else- 
where are closed on Sunday at noon, some for 
the whole day. 

In connection with a noble women’s crusade 
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in Paris against the evils of ‘‘ sweating,” a 
** League of Buyers ’”’ has been formed, which 
will do much, it is hoped, to obviate Sunday 
labour. Painfully do we, who have lived long in 
France, realise how much of such reform is still 
to achieve, as we see all kinds of Sunday labour 
around us, building, market-holding, carting 
of goods, etc. etc. ‘‘ Point de Dimanche pour 
moi, excepté dans la saison morte’’ (‘‘ No 
Sunday for me except in the ‘dead season’ ”’), 
said to me the other day a weary girl in a 
millinery shop—and that, in a country that 
knows no Saturday half-holiday ; for it 
need hardly be said that any reform in this 
matter appealed in its earlicr stages less 
strongly to employers than employed. There 
have been in Nimes and other important 
towns such outbreaks on behalf of a seventh 
day rest, on the part of shop-workers and 
others, that police and even soldiery have 
been called on to protect employers opposed to 
the influence of the League; while in Havre 
it was in connection with a dock labourers’ 
strike for increase of wages that they claimed 
additional pay for Sunday work, with the 
above-named result of comparative immunity 
on that day from customary toil. — 

Gradually, however, many employers are 
learning that such | 
coneession on their 
part does not make 
for idleness but for 
worthier service ; 
that, far from di- 
minishing, it aug- - 
ments a_ people’s 
industrial value, 
promoting most un- 
questionably, not 
their contentedness 
only, but their 
health and vigour. 
Very striking and 
instructive are the 
testimonies of 
medical men on 
this last point, 
published by the 
League, showing 
that no amount of 
occasional relaxa- 
tion or of sleep 
during the week 


can repair the 
waste of daily 
toil; that such 
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waste by the end of the week is in every case 
so considerable as urgently to demand a day 
of entire rest, the want of which must shorten 
life, and take away working power before old 
age sets in; not to speak of the certain gain 
in mental activity for those whose brains and 
nerves are thus relieved and refreshed. 

There is in France, thus far, no legislation on 
this important subject ; but the Chamber of 
Deputies has recently voted a project for a 
seventh day rest, which now awaits the de- 
cision of the Senate. Meanwhile it is with the 
approval of the Government, which subsidises 
all railway lines in France, that the number 
of Sunday luggage-trains is much reduced, and 
all delivery of their freight suspended on that 
day to consignees who so request ; and that 
Sunday ts a holiday in public offices, a dies non 
in monetary transactions, and that it ranks 
with bank and other holidays in many respects, 
notably that of a very great alleviation in the 
postal service to which we have already re- 
ferred. 

“ But we desire,’ says M. le Pasteur Prunier, 
the energetic secretary of the above-mentioned 
‘“ Société Protestante pour l’Observation du 
Dimanche,” “not only the rest, but the sancti- 
fication, of the seventh day. Great as are the 
evils of a Sunday 
without rest, great 
also are the dan- 
gers of a day of 
popular rest with- 
out God.” And 
this Society, while 
heartily in accord 
with the humane 
objects of the more 
recently formed 
League, pursues, in 
concurrence there- 
with, one in her 
eyes far more im- 
portant. No 
narrow-minded, 
strait-laced system 
of injunctions or 
interdictions char- 
acterises her policy; 
while fully recog- 
nising that such 
Sunday observance 
as obtained among 
the noble body of 
Huguenots in days 
gone by (in keeping 
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with the views of English Puritans) was an 
essential safeguard and strength in times of 
persecution and moral corruption, she upholds 
the grand principle enunciated by the Lord of 
the Sabbath, ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for man.” 
‘‘ We blame not any,’’ so runs her latest report, 
‘“‘ who after their long week in the workshop, at 
the counter, in the office and factory, enjoy a 
Sunday walk in the country with family and 


pay workpeople on Friday instead of, as so 
frequently, on Saturday night or even Sunday 
morning. These recommendations are all, it 
will be noticed, prohibitive ; but they pave 
the way to helpful and happy use of the liberty 
thus secured ; to assist in which the Society 
publishes many admirable pamphlets, Sunday 
periodicals, and larger works. The former 
treat of such practical subjects as Sunday read- 
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friends ; we regard this day of rest as a graci- 
ously given opportunity for family reunions, for 
sympathy with the sorrowing, simple hospi- 
tality to the solitary ; but the noisy diversions, 
the exciting and exhausting pursuit of sight- 
seeing, theatre and fair frequenting, which 
more and more absorb the so-called rest day, all 
that leads to the neglect of public worship, all 
that exposes men to evil company and example 
—in a word, all that harms ourselves, and leads 
to our harming others, we condemn and dis- 
courage.” 

Among means employed is the wise provision 
of counter-attractions. Formal membership in 
this excellent Society consists in engagement to 
observe a few simple rules: (1) Not to relegate 
to Sunday work practicable at other times. 
(2) To make no Sunday purchases, and in giving 
orders on Saturday, to prohibit Sunday de- 
livery ; (3) Especially to refrain from buying on 
Sunday provisions or household necessaries, 
whose present habitual Sunday selling deprives 
a numerous class of fellow-creatures of their 
Sunday rest. (4) In the case of employers, to 


ing, Sunday amusements, the working man’s 
Sunday, how to spend Sunday evenings, Sunday 
and social claims ; there are also most interest- 
ing accounts of Sunday spending in different 
lands, and stories for the young bearing on the 
blessings of a Sunday consecrated to God. To 
French-reading friends in England, often at a 
loss to choose suitable literature in that lan- 
guage for themselves or their children, we 
heartily recommend their obtaining a list of the 
society’s publications.* Among her provision 
of counter-attiactions for the heathful employ- 
ment of Sunday freedom, especially for the 
young, 1s her close alliance with the socicties 
of Christian Endeavour ; also, since the greatest 
danger in this country of the abuse of Sunday 
leisure is the temptation to intemperance, ske 
is linked to associations combating that terrible 
evil, particularly with that of the ‘‘ Blue Rib- 
bon,’’ whose president, as well as the head of 
the Christian Endeavour societies, is on her 
central committee. In a large number of 
French Protestant churches one Sunday in the 
* 22, Boulevard de la Haussaye, Neuilly (Seine). 
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year (the last in June) is devoted to preaching 
and prayer regarding the consecration of the 
Lord’s Day (which is, rather remarkably, the 
meaning of ‘‘ Dimanche.’’). The Society has 
published, and is placing in hotels and Protestant 
church porches throughout Paris, a ‘‘ guide for 
the Protestant visitor to France,’’ indicating 
places of worship inside and around the city, 
with hours of service ; and a not less useful 
guide, with similar information, as to places of 
worship in country resorts near Paris for the 
benefit of the increasing number of its inhabit- 
ants who habitually spend Sunday away from 
home. 

A keen interest is naturally felt by the French 
engaged in this movement concerning British 
views and action as to Sunday. ‘“ In England,” 
writes Pastor Lelievre, of Paris fame, ‘“‘where it 
seemed that Sunday rest had for ever cstablished 
its claim, we see to-day a tendency to rclaxation, 
an inclination to deprive the day of its character 
of perhaps exaggerated strictness.” Exaggcra- 
tion there may have been in this direction, but 
well may we beware of too strong a reaction on 
the side of laxity, and Icarn to valuc more our 
exceptional Sunday blessings as we mark the 
efforts of our friends across the Channel to 
secure what so many of our compatriots are 
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striving to destroy. Powerfully does the 
speaker above-quoted demonstrate from the 
pages of history, from Israel’s kingdom onwards, 
that the prosperous and victorious epochs in 
the religious lives of nations have been those 
when the Lord’sday was honoured and observed, 
while seasons of lukewarmness and apostasy 
have ever been characterised, and largely oc- 
casioned, by neglect. and profanation of this 
gracious provision for mankind. The same 
writer eloquently argues that in the pure, 
Scriptural church-life of early times this first 
day of the week bore the heavenly stamp, not 
of bondage, but of emancipation ; commemor- 
ating as it did the Saviour’s breaking open of 
the bars of death, and the blessed levelling of 
all earthly distinctions in united worship of the 
King of Kings. 

Whatever be our views as to Sunday re- 
strictions and recrcations—as to the merging 
into the rest of true Christian liberty of its 
once legal and symbolic aspects, we must surely 
recognise in its reliefs and privileges for body 
and mind and spirit a divine gift to all; and 
rejoice in the growing sympathy in this question, 
as in so much else, which now marks the rela- 
tions between this beautiful and interesting 
France and our own beloved and favoured land. 


PARIS: SUNDAY WORK IN A FASHIONABLE MILLINERS WORKROOM 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—-XVIII 


Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been “ broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch comrade, hears the news of the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, and, seeking to regain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Countries 
to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liéze, actually in the hands of the French. Landing in Antwerp, Beviil has 
an encounter with the Dutch officer. Sparmann, now a spy in the French service, who was the cause of his leaving the Engliso army. 
The landlord of the inn where he stays provides him with the passport of a dead French officer, Captain le Bloud, and in the name of the 
dead man he makes nis escape from the city. At Louvain he meets with the Comtesse de Valorme and, after leaving the old universty 
city, rescues her from a threatening attack of some peasants. The Comtesse invites him to travel in her company, but hints that she has 
penetrated his disguise and suspects that he is an Englishman, At St. Trond, where they break their journey, Bevill recognises 
ina man who is staying in the same inn as himself, but luses sight of him in the street. ‘This puts him on his guard, and he goes across Ww 
the other inn, where the young lady is staying, to warn her of the danger. Some remark of his to one of the Comtesse’s servants ts over 
heard, although Bevi'l does not know it at the ume, by one of the ostlers, and it is to this that he owes his escape. Bevill and the Comtese 
fall in with the English outpos’s and are all wed to pass towards Liége, but before they enter the city the Comtesse explains to Bevill that 
she is herself a French Protestant, and has her own reasons for wishing to see Marl burough and beg his aid on behalf of her oppressed cv- 
believers. Within the city the Comtesse goes to the house of friends, while Bevill secures a room at an inn and delivers Lord Peter 
bor -ugh’s letter at Sylvia Thorne’s house. He finds her arranging to close her house and join the Van Ryks, with whom the 
Comtesse is staying, and approves her step, as he can see no prospect ot any early escape from the city. In Liége Bevill finds 
Francbois, a former French schoolmate of his, and sees at once the danger of denunciation to the au:horit:es to which this encounter 
exposes him. He soon learns that Francbois is pressi:g his attentions upon Sylvia Thorne, and, after a meeting between the former 
schoolmates, Sylvia warns Bevill to hasten their dep.rture from the city. With this purpose he quits the inn where he has been staying, 
and takes up his quarters at Sylvia's deserted house, the Weiss Haus. 


ue CHAPTER XIX. He had found ‘signs that this man had not 
been the only visitor to the Weiss Haus beside 
HOME hours after the morning himself, but that there had been another. 
had broken grey and deso- Also, he had’ arrived at the conclusion that 
late, but with still a each of the men had come here on-some secret 
promise in the heavens purpose unknown to the other, and that thev 
that the storms of the had met in the dark and had fought with each 
night were past, Bevill other. What that purpose was might not be 
Bracton arose from the _ hard to discover, he thought, yet, even so, he 
great lounge in the hall on which he had laid could not resolve why, if both of these intruders 
himself down and on which he had been’ were his enemies, they should have come into 
enabled to snatch some broken rest. For it deadly contact with each other. But that 
was six o’clock ere he had deemed it prudent this had been the case there was no room left 
to attempt this, and he had noteven then done for doubt. 
so until he had satisfied himself that, whosoever After chasing down the great staircase the 
the man might be whose hand had passed across form of the man whose hand had crept over his 
his face and whose beard had swept over his face, he had, notwithstanding the fact of his 
disengaged hand, he was not present in the having locked the door at the end of the long 
house now. passage, missed his quarry. In the darkness 
While, however, discovering this to be the of the night that quarry had evaded him ; in 
case, he had made discovery of something else. the coming of the dawn he knew that it had 
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done so effectively. He made sure, in the grim 
light of the dayspring, that the house was abso- 
lutely empty of all human existence except his 
own, doing so by going into every apartment, 
large and small, that it contained. 

Observing carefully the direction from which 
the man came, looking to see if his fingers had 
left any marks on the wall along wh ch he had 
felt his way in the dark, regarding the sides of 
the passage that ran round the balcony over 
the hall, Bevill discovered some signs of that 
man’s advance towards him. He saw that, 
before this midnight wanderer through the 
house had drawn close to him, he had come from 
the farther or northern part of it. He per- 
ceived, also, at twenty paces from the spot 
where he himself had stood listening to the 
approach of his footfall, a shred, a wisp, of 
black ribbon lying on the floor. Stooping to 
look at this, while doubting for the moment 
ifit might not have been some ribbon that had 
fallen from Sylvia’s black robe ere she quitted 
the Weiss Haus some ten days before, he under- 
stood that such was not the case. The piece 
of ribbon had at its end a little tag, showing 
that it came from some ‘‘ point’”’ or aglet of 
a man’s dress, worn either at his wrist or knee. 
He noticed, too, that it was clean cut as though 
with a knife or other sharp weapon; while, 
picking it up, he discovered that it was damp 
and that the dampness left a red stain on the 
finger and thumb between which he held it. 

Then Bevill understood. 

“It is from the man’s sleeve-point,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Another man’s rapier has cut it 
asunder ere transfixing his arm. There has, 
indeed, been an encounter in this house.” 

Going still farther down the passage, he came 
to an open room, a little apartment that was 
more an alcove than a room in actual fact. 
Here there was no longer a possibility of doubt 
left as to what had taken place. A table of 
quaint Eastern make was half overturned and 
leant against a wall, two chairs were entirely 
so, a man’s hat lay on the floor, and the 
Carpet was splashed with blood. Also the 
window was open to the balcony, and against 
the balcony there stood a ladder reaching to 
it from the path below. 

“So, so !’’ Bevill said to himself, interpreting 
these signs easily enough. ‘‘ The one was 
here, the other came and found him, and— 
they fought. Yet, it may be, each thought the 
other someone else and thought me that some- 
one. Whom else should they seek ? ’Tis very 
well. I have been shrewdly watched. Yet 
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who were they? Is that far to discover ? 
There can be but two in this land who thrust 
against my life and security—the one whose 
grudge is undying, the other who’ deems me 
his rival.”’ 

He took up now the hat lying on the floor, 
and, in the dim light of the rain-soaked dawn, 
turned it over and regarded the lining to see 
if that might tell him aught. Unhappily, 
however, it told him nothing. The day had 
not yet come for hat-makers to stamp their 
Mames inside their wares, and there was no 
private mark to testify to whom this hat be- 
longed. 

“’Tis but a poor, common thing,” Bevill 
mused, regarding the coarse felt, the tawdry gal- 
loon and rough lining. ‘‘ Doubtless ’tis Spar- 
mann’s. Francbois apparels himsclf bravely ; 
he would not wear such headgear as this.” 

Still continuing his reflections, Bevill arrived 
at all, or almost all, that had happened. He 
concluded that in the darkness, and also in 
the noise of the storm, each of these men had 
decided that he was the other man. Doubtless, 
therefore, Francbois considered he had thrust 
his rival from out his path; perhaps, indeed, 
thought he had killed him, while Sparmann, 
being wounded, probably deemed that his old 
enemy had again defeated him, and so would 
decide to try no more conclusions with such 
an invincible foe. 

‘‘ Wherefore,’’ said Bevill, ‘‘ I shall be safer 
here to-night than last; neither victor nor 
vanquished will come again to molest me. 
Yet how has Sparmann escaped from out the 
house ?”’ while, glancing next at the balcony 
and the head of the ladder resting against it, he 
added, ‘‘ How the other both came and went 
when his work was done is easy enough to sce.”’ 

Determined, nevertheless, to discover the 
method of Sparmann’s evasion, he returned to 
the spot where he who was undoubtedly Spar- 
mann had passed him, and whence he had 
sprung down the staircase. Arrived at this 
point, he saw that a sign, a clue, was ready to 
his eyes. 

In the now almost broad daylight, though 
a daylight still somewhat retarded by the rain- 
charged clouds rolling away, he _ perceived 
that on the white marble foot of the stairway 
there was a blood-stain and still another to the 


left of it. 
“To the left!” thought Bevill; ‘and 
the door I locked fast is to the right! ‘Twas 


to that I returned. 
lost him.’’ 


No great wonder that I 
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And now all became as clear as noontide ° 


‘“Doubtless when he came in he would 
leave the door open behind him,” Bevill 
pondered, even as he proceeded to the left 
of the staircase, ‘‘ thinking I] was already in 
the house. Learning that he had not one but 
two enemies to contend with, he may have 
feared to return the way he came, not 
knowing but that a fourth might be awaiting 
him at the entrance. Has he found an exit 
to the left, or has he dropped dead _ before 
he did so? Here’s to discover.” 

After which Bevill proceeded down the cor- 
ridor on the left, which was a similar one to 
that on the right, though leading towards a 
plaisance which he and Sylvia had one day 
visited when the sun was on the other side of the 
house. But the door opening on to this was 
fast locked and bolted; whoever the man 
was who had escaped from him he had not 
done so that way. 

Nevertheless, the mansion was empty of any 
other living creature than himself, as now he 
made sure of by visiting every room and cup- 
board that was open in the house. He could 
swear there was no human being but himself 


within it, and, thus resolved, lay down upon . 


the lounge and slept—uneasily, as has been 
said. 

He had slept all the same, and so awoke 
refreshed, while noticing that the ancient 
clock in the hall pointed to noon. To noon! 
And he remembered he had not gone near La 
Rose since he discovered that the place was 
deserted of its recent visitors. Chiding, re- 
proaching himself for this neglect—above all, 
for seeking rest ere going to see his most 
precious possession, the one by which he hoped 
soon to put a long distance be ween himself 
and Liége when once Sylvia and the Comtesse 
were ready to set out with him, he now left the 
house by the door on the right and went 
toward the stable. As he put the key in the 
door while calling to the mare, his ears were 
grected by her usual whinnying, and, going 
up to her, he at once discovered that all was 
well. No matter who or what those men were 
who had been able to track him to the Weiss 
Haus, and to themselves obtain admission to 
it within a few hours of the time when he 
had left the ‘‘Gouden Leeuw,’ they either 
had not known his steed was with him, or, 
had they done so and desired to harm her, 
had found no opportunity for harm: In that 
respect all was very well. 

Filling La Rose’s bucket for her now, and 
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seeing that both rack and manger were still 
well provided with fodder, he determined 
to return to the house and there remain close 
until the evening came, at which time Sylvia 
had promised that she would make her way to 
him accompanied by Madame de Valorme. 
For then he was to learn what provision they 
had been able to make for leaving Liége, and 
the time when they would be prepared to 
depart. 

Between the stables and the house itself— 
or, rather, between the stables and this back 
entrance to the house—there was a little copse 
of trees and shrubs which had doubtless been 
planted some long time ago with the intention 
of shutting off the view of the former from the 
latter, and more especially from the windows 
of the back rooms on the floor above, which, 
as Bevill had observed in his search through 
the house, were furnished as small sleeping 
apartments Through the copse there ran a 
path straight to the door, one that was probably 
used by the stablemen and ostlers in their going 
to and fro, and, also, ic would seem, as some 
little retreat in which the domestics might sit 
in their hours of leisure. This Bevill judged, 
since there was a bench built round the largest 
tree of all, and, also, there we-e some rude 
wooden chairs which seemed to suggest that, 
once, they might have occupied a more honour. 
able posi ion on the lawn or in the arbours 
of the front, but had afterwards been relegated 
to the back. 

Walking slowly along this path when he 
had left La Rose, and doing so because not only 
did the shrubbery and trees partly shelter him 
from the fierce June sun, but likewise from any 
prying eyes that might be on the watch, Bevill 
stopped with a start as he drew near the bench. 

For, seated on it, his bare head bent forward 
on his breast while his limbs presented an 
appearance which combined at one and the 
same time an extraordinary suggestion of 
extreme lassitude and extreme rigidity, was 
the figure of a man. The man's garments, even 
in the full noontide heat, looked as though 
they were soaked with wet ; a man on whose 
breast there hung down a Jong, iron-grey beard. 

‘“Who is that?’ whispered Bevill, as he 
halted for an instant at this sight, and the next 
went swiftly forward. ‘It is Sparmann! Is he 
asleep—or dead ? ”’ 

His closer approach determined for ever any 
doubts he might have entertained. One touch 
of his finger on the man’s wrist—a wrist that 
was pierced through and through, and, in the 
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Sunshine that peeped through and danced on 
quivering leaves, was as red as if painted— 
‘old him that he was already cold. 
a Dead!” he whispered solemnly, fearfully, 
“ince, used as he had been to the sight of and 
Yaintance with death in his campaigns, 
t had at least been open death and not 
eth dealt out in the darkness of midnight. 
fad! Yet, I thank thee, Heaven, not at 
ay hands. But how has it come to him? 
°w? That wound, bad as it is, would not 
Y, or, at least, not so soon.” 


~~ 
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though in the agony of some mortal spasm, 
and in his chest he saw a great gaping wound 
that was enough to tell all. 

“So,” Bevill whispered as he stood there 
gazing on his dead foe and observing (as we 
so oft observe the most trivial matters in 
our most solemn moments) how a butterfly 
settled on the dead man’s hand for an instant, 
as well as how the nether lip was caught between 
his teeth in some final paroxysm of pain, and 
how wet and soaked his poor, shabby garments 
were. ‘‘So this is the end of you—poor, 


» fee me 


‘‘A man’s hat lay on the floor.”—y. 699. 


Looking farther, however, at the dead man, 
he learnt whence his death had come. Beneath 
the rusty beard he saw that Sparmann’s poor, 
common linen frills—doubtless he had becn 
very poor of late—were all torn asunder as 


broken soldier! Alas! whate’er your failings 
you were a brave man once; none knew it 
better than I who have crossed swords with 
you. Ah, well! you risked your life last night 
to slay me—as I must think—and lost it, though 
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not by my hand, God be praised! Farewell. 
Death wipes out all bitterness.”’ 

As the young man stood before the poor, 
dead thing, while feeling naught but compas- 
sion for his end, there did spring to his mind 
the recollection that, with Sparmann gone, 
one of two bitter foes was swept from out his 
path. Yet, had he but known what a few hours 
were to bring forth, had he but been able to 
peer but a little way into the future, he would 
have recognised that Sparmann dead might 
work him even more ill than Sparmann alive 
and seeking to slay him in the deserted Weiss 
Haus in the darkness of the night. 

Now, however, his thoughts turned to present 
things, and he was wondering, even as he still 
gazed on the dead man, what it was best for 
him to do. 

If the body remained where it now was it 
might be probable that none would pass along 
this path in the copse until he and both the 
ladies were out of Liége and far off from it. 
But what if the opposite should happen ? 
What if ’twere known that he who was being 
tracked by Sparmann had harboured here that 
night ? What if Then, suddenly, he broke 
off in these cogitations, disturbed by a slow, 
heavy footfall that approached behind him. 

Looking round to see who the advancing 
intruder might be, he observed old Karl 
coming towards him—old Karl, who, as he 
drew close to where the living and the dead 
men were, asked, ‘‘ Who is he? Does he 
sleep, mynheer ? ” 

‘‘ For ever,’ Bevill said, answering the second 
question first, while to the former one he made 
reply, “His name was Sparmann. He was a 
Hollander once is 

“Once, mynheer, once?” the old man’s 
bleared, grey eyes glittering as they looked 
curiously into Bevill’s. ‘‘ Can aman be born 
of one land yet die the subject of its bitter 
foe ?”’ 

“This man did so. He sold himself to 
France. He was a spy of France.” 

“Himmel! Therefore the enemy of us, of 
the land that gave him birth. And yet, myn- 
heer should be French—is French—and_ has 
slain him.” 

““Nay. He was slain by—another—French- 
mnan, as I believe.’ 

“Here ? In the garden ?” 

“In the house. He was my foe. He would 
have slain me, yet the other slew him. He, 
too, was foe to me, yet thinking that this one 
was I, took his life.’ 
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After which Bevill gave as much explanation 
as he considered safe to the more or less be- 
wildered old man. 

“Who was the other ?’’ Karl asked, after 
he had grasped as much as Bevill cared to tell 
him. 

“No friend of mine, I tell you ; nor, which 
concerns you most, of the Jouffrouw.”’ 

“Ha! a traitor to his country, no frend to 
my young mistress. So be it. He is better 
dead than alive. What shall we do with him? 
He must not be found till you and the Jouffrouw 
are safely gone.” 

‘I know not. I am no ghost believer, nor 
am I afeard of the dead; yet if I stay here 
another night or so I care not to have this man 
keeping his silent watch outside the house.” 

“Leave all to me. I have a tool-house near 
my cottage ; to-night I will remove him there. 
When you and she and her friend are gone he 
shall have Christian burial.’ 

“Tt will bring no harm to you ?”’ 

‘““Nay, nay. I have been a soldier. I can 
still wield asword. Also, when the magistrates 
know of his treachery they will ask few ques- 
tions. They will think ’twas I who found him 
in the darkened house and slew him for a robber. 
All will be well. But—you must go soon, 
very soon. That tale will only be good if told 
near to the hour of his death.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


O matter though their conquerors lay 
N around the city—for conquerors in one 
form the French and their auxiliaries 
were—and no matter whether their 
grasp would tighten more and more upon the 
beleaguered place, or be suddenly relieved and 
loosed by the English and their allies as they 
advanced near to Liége, the inhabitants did not 
cease to continue as far as might be thei 
ordinary pursuits, and also their relaxations. 
It is true, the business that they did was 
much curtailed: their silks and satins, spices. 
and other tropical wares could now no longer 
reach Liége either by water or land, or, having 
reached it, could not in many Cases enter 
Also, it was true, the burghers could neither 
feast nor drink as copiously as had once been 
their wont, since food was required for the 
investors inside and outside the city, who took 
care to be first served. 
But some things there were that neither 
investment nor a reduction in rations, D0 
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Which was the same thing, a tremendous in- 
Fine im the price of all rations, could prevent 

*m from enjoying. Such things, to wit, as 
igs walks and promenades along the quays 
ee side of the river or in the public 

“Ns and places of the city. 

Sa, which reason fathers and mothers still 
; mn eit daughters out of evenings and gave 
atin an airing, and treated them to the coffee 


“ng beloved of Dutch wives and maidens, 
while 


sl NCe ¢ 
t bings 


the men smoked solemnly their pipes, 
he city was well provisioned with such 
as coffee and tobacco, no matter how 
short it might fall of fresh bread and meat and 
fish and vegetables. 

And, because the heart can ever remain 
light so long as the most terrible calamities 
have not yet befallen that can well befall, 
and can especially do so when the heart is 
young, the daughters and sons of the honest 
Liegois would laugh and talk and sip their 
coffee under the flowering acacias, while, 
through the eyclits of their masks, the former 
would cast many a glance of curiosity at those 
whom they were taught to hate and loathe. 

For now that the city, as well as the country 
that lay around it, was filled with French 
soldiery, there would sometimes pass before 
their eyes handsomely accoutred mousque- 
taires and dragoons, or sometimes a_ fierce 
and swarthy Cravate, and sometimes a young 
cadet of the regiment of Royal-Condé or of 
the superbly decorated Garde de la Reine. 
And from the eyes that sparkled behind the 
half-masks would be shot glances that told 
of one of two things—or it may be of both !— 
namely, of hatred for the invader or of that 
admiration which scarlet or blue, or gold and 
silver lace, scarcely ever fail to extort. 

Beneath the leafy branches of some acacia 
and ialanthus trees there sat this evening a 
group of four people watching all the pro- 
menaders, native and foreign, who passed 
before them. One, the chief of the group, 
was an elderly man who seemed more 
immersed in intricate thought than concerned 
in what met his eyes. By his side was a lady, 
herself no longer young, and. consequently, un- 
masked ; a woman with a sweet, sad face, 
who might have given to any onlooker the 
idea that her thoughts were little enough 
occupied with the affairs of this world—an 
idea that would, perhaps, have been increased 
in the minds of those who should regard her 

by the appearance of delicate health which her 

face wore. 
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Next to her were two ladies, each masked 
and young, though one, if the lower and un- 
covered portion of the face was sufficient to 
judge by, was much younger than her com- 
panion. For surely the dark, chestnut hair of 
this latter, as it curled beneath the broad- 
brimmed, black-feathered hat she wore, while 
undisfigured by any wig or powder, belonged 
only to a woman in her first blush of early 
womanhood. So, too, must have done the tall, 
slight form clad outwardly in a long, dark- 
coloured satin cloak, and the slim hands from 
which the white gauntlets had been withdrawn. 
Also, the eyes that looked calmly through the 
eyelets of the mask, the sweet yet grave-set 
mouth beneath, and the white, smooth chin, 
would have told that here sat one who was 
young yet sedate, beautiful but grave. 

As for the lady next to her, she too was 
grave and solemn, and, for the rest, clad much 
the same as her companion. 

“ And so,”’ said the elderly gentleman, speak- | 
ing now, though not until he had looked care- 
fully round the bosquet in which they all sat 
to see that there was no one about to over- 
hear his words, ‘‘and so you are resolved to 
go—both of you—and to inform your—your 
cavalier of your determination to-night ?” 

“Yes,” the elder of the two masked ladies 
replied, ‘‘ we are resolved. If for no other 
reason than for the one that, while we remain, 
he will not go himself. And, ah! he is too 
brave, too noble, to have his life sacrificed by 
us. Is it not so, Sylvia ?” 

‘In very truth it is,’’ the girl replied. “If 
he remains here he does so at imminent deadly 
peril to himself ; and that must not be. I, at 
least, will not have it so.” 

‘‘Nor I,” said the Comtesse de Valorme. 

“‘I do aver,’’ Madame Van Ryk said now, 
with a half-smile upon her sad face, “ that 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry and Madame de 
Lafayette might have drawn inspiration for 
one of their romances from you. And—how 
strange a working of chance is here! This 
cavalier sets forth to rescue a maiden who, in 
plain fact, needs no rescuer, but in her turn is 
forced to save the cavalier. Our Nether- 
landers have no romance. ‘Tis pity! They 
should know this tale.” 

‘‘ Romance or no romance,” Sylvia replied, 
“this gentleman shall throw away no chance 
of safety. and it rests with me to prevent him 
from doing so. Ah! ah!” she went on, “if 
evil should befall him through his hopes of 
succouring me how should I bear my life ?” 
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Van Ryk shot a glance at his wife as Sylvia 
spoke thus—a glance that the lady well under- 
stood—then he said drily : 

‘“At least he wins a rich reward, a_ ich 
guerdon '’—and Sylvia started at the word, 
remembering how the Earl of Peterborough 
had himself used it, as well as in what sense 
he had used it—‘‘in having gained vour in- 
terest in his welfare.” 

‘“Should he not gain reward, docs he not 
deserve it, remembering the interest he has 
testified in my welfare? And he will do so. 
If I should chance to stand face to face with 
my Lord Marlborough, he shall know how much 
‘ Monsieur de Belleville’ aspires to wear his 
sword for the Queen.”’ 

- “*And so shall he know it from me,” the 
Comtesse said, ‘‘if I, too, find myself before 
this great commander.”’ 

‘“We go together,’ Sylvia said. “If I 
obtain the ear of his lordship so shall you.” 

‘‘ What must be must be,’’ Van Ryk said. 
‘‘ Now, see, the twilight is at hand. Soon it 
will be dark. I will but call my wife’s chair 
and send her home, and then escort you to 
your own house. Monsieur de Pelleville will 
doubtless be awaiting your coming—vour 
decision.” 

Half an hour later the three stood outside 
the wall of the Weiss Haus, by the side entrance 
that led past the stables and through the little 
copse in which, that morning, Bevill had found 
Sparmann seated dead. 

Tapping on the door gently as she sought 
admission to her own house, Sylvia heard a 
soft, yet firm footstep on the path a moment 
later. Another instant and the door was 
opened, and Bevill stood before them. 

Then, when they had all exchanged greet- 
ings and Sylvia had asked him how the previous 
night had passed, receiving for answer the 
information that, after the storm was over, he 
had been enabled to sleep, Bevill desired to 
know where they wished to retire to, there 
to confer on any plans that she and Madame 
de Valorme might have decided on. 

“Let us remain outside,’’ Sylvia replied, 
“‘in one of the arbours. The night is warm, 
and the sun to-day has dried the wet of last 
night. Come,’’ she said, addressing the others, 
“to the bosquet on the lawn. There we can 
talk in comfort.” 

Upon which they proceeded along the path 
that ran through the copse—there was no silent 
figure now on the seat around the great tree, 
though Bevill could not refrain from casting 
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one glance at the spot where it had been in 
the morning—and so reached the arbour the 
girl had spoken of. 

One thing Bevill had determined on, and, 
in so doing, had also impressed on old Karl, 
and this was that no word should be uttered 
to Sylvia of all that had occurred in the house 
over-night. For he knew, or, at least, already 
understood, that, should she be made cognisant 
of these occurrences, no power on earth would 
prevent her from instantly deciding to set out 
with him from Liége, so as, thereby, to ensure, 
if possible, what she would believe to be his 
safety. Yct in doing this she might not be 
absolutely ensuring his safety, while, undoubt- 
cdly, she would be jeopardising her own. And 
he would not have that. If Sylvia desired to 
go, she should go with him in her train, but 
she should not go on his behalf. Never! He 
had come there to save her, not to force her to 
imperil herself by saving him. That must 
never be. While, for the rest, what mattered 
it to him now whether he stayed here in danger. 
or, if she desired it, courted additional danger 
by going with her ?. In either case he would 
be by her side unless disaster came; while, 
if it came, he would still be near to, it might 
be, shield and protect her, perhaps to save het. 
He would leave the decision in her hands, 
would abide by her determination. He was 
learning to love her—pshaw! was learning! 
Nay, he did love her. Nothing should dnve 
him from her. As she decided so it should be 
—short of her deciding to do aught that 
should part him from her. 

Now that they were all seated in the arbour, 
Sylvia at once began to unfold her plans by 
saying : 

‘“Mr. Bracton, the Comtesse and I have 
decided to quit Liége to-morrow night.” 

‘“ Ah, yes,” he answered, seeing that, beneath 
the stars now twinkling in the evening sky, 
another pair of stars, not less bright than 
those above, were looking into his eyes as 
though expectant of his reply. «Ah, yes. 
Yet are you well advised ? Have you thought 
deeply on what you do ? You told me but 4 
few days past that you were safe here, being 
a woman.” 

‘“ Safe—; es, perhaps. Yet desperately desir- 
ous of leaving this war-ridden land, of reaching 
my own; of imploring the assistance of the 
Captain-General of our forces to put me in 
the way of doing so. Also, I desire to snatch 
the chance of travelling with Madame de 
Valorme, who is herself resolved to implore 
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Lord Marlborough to—to—ah! you know 
what her desires are.” 
‘As all know here,” the Comtesse said. 
here is no need for silence. England has 
Promised help to us poor Protestants in Lan- 
Buedoc, and, for the help that England can 
Slve, Lord Marlborough alone can decide. To- 
ne he stands here as Eng- 
nd, he is England ; he is 
© one foe whom Louis 
“als, the one who may 
"Ng Louis to his demands. 
And the time is now. En- 
Vironed east and west and 
north and south by _ his 
enemies, England’s help 
given in the Cevennes may 
free us from our sufferings ; 
may enable us at last to 
worship God in our own 
way, as his grandsire allowed 
our people to do. I must 
see Marlborough. I must! 
I must!” 

‘““ Being resolved,” Bevill 
said, ‘doubtless your plans 
for leaving Liége are decided 
on. How have you deter- 
mined to quit the city ?”’ 

“For our purpose,” Syl- 
via answered, ‘‘ we are all 
French. You are M. de 
Belleville, Madame is truly 
the Comtesse de Valorme, 
I am her maid.” 

‘"Yet her actual maid is 
old,” Bevill said. 

‘ They will not know that 
at the gate.” 

“'Tis best,” Van Ryk 
said now, speaking for the 
first time, while remarking 
that the wind was rising and 
Tustling the leaves behind 
the arbour, «that you leave at a fixed time. 
The east gate is the last left open, but even for 

the French themselves that is closed to them 
and all and every as the clock from St. Lam- 
bert’s strikes eleven, after which none cay 
enter or pass out. It will be well, therefore, 
that you should meet the ladies,’’ he continued, 
addressing Bevill, ‘‘ere they reach the gate. 
If chance is with you all you should be outside 
in safety ere the hour has struck.” 

“Where and when shall it be ?’”’ Bevill asked. 

“By the Prince’s palace at ten of the night. 
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Then are our townsmen in their houses and 
shortly after in their beds, and the streets are 
therefore well-nigh deserted. Also our in- 
vaders,’”’ he went on bitterly, “are all called 
in at sunset, the town is quiet. Beyond your 
questioning at the gate there will be naught 
to impede you.” 


“Sylvia heard a soft, yet firm footstep on the path.” 


“Ts it agreed on ?”’ Sylvia asked of Bevill. 

‘“ As you command,” he answered, “it shall 
be. At ten of the night to-morrow I shall 
be outside the Prince’s palace or no longer 
alive.” 

“Ah!’’ exclaimed Sylvia, shuddering at 
the very thought of Bevill’s being no longer 
in existence twenty-four hours hence. ‘' Never 
speak nor dream of it. If I thought there was 
danger of such horrors would I quit Li¢ge ?”’ 

An instant after Bevill had spoken he knew 
that his words were ill-timed. He recognised 
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that to alarm Sylvia at this moment—the 
moment when she had decided to set out on 
the road to England—was madness. Madness, 
because he knew—he could not help but know 
—that after the episodes of the last night in 
the now gloomy and deserted Weiss Haus his 
own life was in scrious danger ; not from any 
violence that Francbois might attempt against 
him—that, he doubted not, he could meet 
and overthrow—but from his_ treachery. 
And though, soldier-like, he thought but little 
of his life and was willing to freely set it against 
the prize that success and increase of honour 
would bring, he was not willing to set it against 
the sweet, new-born hopes that had sprung 
to his heart; against the desire to win this 
beautiful and stately woman for his wife. 

‘*Yet,’’ he mused, even as he heard Van 
Ryk telling her how he charged himself hence- 
forth with all care of her property and affairs ; 
how, in truth, he would regard himself as her 
steward and agent in Liége until brighter 
days should dawn, “‘ yet, if I am -betrayed, if 
I die here, I lose more than my life, more than 
that life is worth; while she—ah! no—I may 
not dream nor hope as yet to win what I desire. 
Though stil!—still I fain would hope that 
this life of mine may grow precious to her— 
that she would as little part from me as I from 
her. If it should be so! If it should!”’ 

They had all risen now, and were once more 
making their way towards the thicket by the 
stables, Mynheer Van Ryk walking with 
Madame de Valorme and Bevill by Sylvia's 
side ; and as they went, he said to her: 

“There is one fear within my heart, one 
dread that I would have allayed. May I ask 
a question, hoping to receive an answer to it 
from you?” 

“ Ask,” Sylvia replied, looking at him in the 
starlight, while, since she herself was tall, her 
eyes were not so far from his but that he could 
gaze easily into them. 

‘You do not set out upon this journey, do 
not leave Li¢ge on my account alone ?”’ he 
said now. “I could not bear to deem that 
you are going on a perilous journey—for peril- 
ous it may be—only to ensure the safety of one 
who, perhaps foolishly then, placed himself in 
a position of which there was no need.” ° 

“ Then—And now ?”’ Sylvia murmured. 

“But who now regards the enterprise he 
undertook as—it may well be so—the happiest, 
the best determination he ever embarked upon: 
Ah! answer me, Sylvia.” 

“I set out to-morrow night,’ the girl replied, 
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“because I fain would quit Liége—because | 
would be gone from out of it at once. The 
place thrusts against my desires, my wishes— 
ay, all my hopes of—happiness—to come. 
Ask me no more since I have answered you. 
Farewell,’ holding out her slim, white hand to 
him. ‘‘ Farewell until to-morrow night. You 
will not fail, I know.” 

‘‘T shall never fail you. 
night.” 


Farewell. Good- 
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HE next night was already very quiet, 
although it still wanted some time 


ere ten should strike from St. Lambert’s 
and all the other clocks of the city. 

Van Ryk had spoken truly when he said 
that by this time most of the Li€gois were in 
their homes, though some who had not yet 
retired to them were on the various bridges 
over the streams running through the city 
from the Meuse. For the night had grown 
almost insufferably hot, and the interiors of 
many of the houses, which were built of timber 
and stood in narrow, stuffy streets, were not 
inviting. Also, some few were strolling about 
or seated on the quays. 

Outside the Prince’s palace—which was that 
of the Prince-Bishop—there were, however, 
scarcely any persons about, and those only 
beggars, who sometimes at night crept into the 
outer cloisters to sleep. 

In the darkest shadow cast by these cloisters 
Bevill Bracton sat on La Rose’s back while 
endeavouring to keep her as quiet as was 
possible, though no efforts could prevent her 
from pawing the earth, or shaking her bridoon, 
or snorting impatiently. 

His dress, in which at one time he had thought 
of making some alteration, he had, however, 
left as it was, since it was neither too handsome 
nor too conspicuous for a secretary of legation 
on his travels with a French lady of rank who, 
if necessity should call for such a declaration, 
would state that they were family connections. 

He had arrived at this spot and taken up 
the position he now occupied some quarter of 
an hour ago, and during that time, while 
casting searching glances to right and left of 
him to see if there were as yet any signs of the 
approach of Madame de Valorme’s carnage. 
his mind had been much occupied with all 
that had transpired since Mynheer Van Rvk 
had escorted the two ladies to the Weiss Haus. 

Yet strange as had been one, or, at least, 
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‘wo, occurrences during the past twenty-four 

Ours, another matter, the recollection of 
ne other incident, dominated his mind more 

RQ aught else—the recollection that the 
“St words Sylvia uttered had been almost an 
“vowal of her regard—he dared not yet tell 
'Mself that it was an avowal of her love— 
°r him, 

: : Her voice, her tone, her anxiety to depart 

°m Liége,” he had said to himself a hundred 

‘Mes since he parted from the girl, ‘‘ scarce 
“aves me room to doubt her sentiments for 
Me, while throwing open the door of a vast, a 
Supreme hope. Ah, if it isso! If, when once 
we are free of this place, I may dare to speak, 
and, in speaking, win the reply I fain would 
receive, what happiness will be mine! With 
Sylvia for my love, my promised wife; with 
her safe in England, what may I not undertake 
in the future ? Once more a soldier, as I’ hope 
to be, may I not follow where duty summons 
me, knowing that, if it pleases Providence to 
spare my life, it will be to find Sylvia awaiting 
me and ready to fulfil her promise to be my 
wife when I return.” 

As he had thought thus during the past 
hours so he thought again while, statue-like, 
he sat his steed in the deepest shadows of the 
palace cloisters and waited to hear the tread 
of the Comtesse’s horses approaching, or to 
see the carriage emerging from one of the narrow 
Streets that led into the great open space 
around the palace. 

Still, however, he had those other things to 
occupy his mind—strange things that, had it 
not been for the overmastering thoughts of the 
woman he had learnt to love—the woman who, 
he dared to hope, had either come or was 
coming to love him—would have never left his 
mind. Things, occurrences, that now cast a 
Strangely different light on all that had hap- 
pened during the storm of the first night in 
the Weiss Haus, and that had raised oft- 
recurring doubts as to whether he had accu- 
rately understood all that had taken place in 
the darkness of that night. 

When Sylvia and the Comtesse de Valorme 
had departed with Mynheer Van Ryk, Bevill— 
partly attracted by the beauty of the evening 
and partly because it was still early, and 
perhaps, also, because he knew full well that, 
after Sylvia’s last words to him, there would be 
little likelihood of his sleeping at present— 
determined to remain outside the mansion for 
some time before attempting to obtain any 
Test. 
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Naturally—as, maybe, needs no _telling— 
his steps were unconsciously directed back to 
the arbour in which their late conversation 
had taken place, and, as he approached the 
spot, the calm tranquillity of the night, the 
entire absence of the lightest breeze, forced 
itself upon his attemtion. Even, however, as 
this took place he recalled how Van Ryk had 
said that the wind was rising and rustling the 
bushes and long grasses ; and, while doing so, 
Bevill wondered why the merchant should 
have given utterance to such a remark; for, 
as he thought upon the matter, he knew that 
no breath of wind had disturbed the air, that 
not the slightest breeze had blown that would 
have stirred a leaf. 

His faculties aroused by all the necessities 
for caution which had formed part of his exist- 
ence since he left England on the undertaking 
he was now about—faculties that had long 
since been trained and sharpencd in his earlier 
campaigns—he stood gazing at the bushes 
and tall, wavy, Eastern grasses which sur- 
rounded the arbour, as though in them he might, 
dark as it was now, discover some natural 
cause that would have furnished Van Ryck 
with the supposition that the wind was rising. 

Seeing nothing, however, that could suggest 
any such cause, he walked round those bushes 
and grasses to the back of the arbour and en- 
deavoured to discover if the reason was to be 
found there. 

At first he could perceive nothing in the 
darkness, while feeling gently about him with 
his hands and feet, as those feel to whom the aid 
of light is denied while they search for aught 


they may expect to discover. 


But, at last, it seemed to Bevill that the 
grass behind the arbour was strangely flattened 
down longwise, and, pausing at this discovery, 
his sharpened instincts were soon at work 
wondering what this might mean. 

‘A large dog sleeping here might almost 
have made for itself a bed,”’ he reflected, “ yet 
there is no dog about the place, nor, even 
though there were, would it have lain so straight 
and long. What, therefore, may have done 
this ? What ? Perhaps a man.” 

After which he stooped again, and, placing 
his hand on the pressed-down grass, discovered 
that it was warm. 

“Something has indeed lain here but re- 
cently,” Bevill said to himself. “‘ Some eaves- 
dropper who has heard our plans, who knows 
them all by now, who has it in his power to 
foil us. Can it have been Francbois ? ” 


“The gardener carried something else in his hand.” 


y Google 
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Supposing this might well be the case, 
Bevill determined to search the grounds and 
afterwards the house as thoroughly as might 
be, while understanding that, no matter how 
much he might endeavour to make that 
search complete, it could by no possibility 
be so. The gardens were too vast, the house 
too extensive. As he approached one spot 
any person whom he sought might easily 
move to another; chance alone, the luckiest 
of all chances, could bring him into contact 
with any lurker who should be about. 

Nevertheless, he decided to attempt the 
search, and, feeling for his pistols, which in 
no circumstances was he ever separated from, 
he began to make as thorough an inspection 
of the place as was possible. Yet, when all 
was concluded, and when he had been all about 
the grounds, and had peered into the other 
arbours and bosquets and behind bushes, and 
had then once more wandered over the vast, 
lonely house, he had found nothing. After 
which, since still he felt sure there had been 
some listener crouching behind that arbour 
while the plans of himself and the others were 
being determined, he brought out a chair on 
to the lower verandah and, wrapping himself 
lightly in his cloak, since now the night was 
growing cool, determined to keep watch as long 
as possible. 

The early summer dawn came, however, 
and Bevill was still awake, but had seen nothing, 
whereupon he at last decided that it must have 
been some animal that had been sleeping 
behind where they all sat. 

An hour or so after this and when he had 
obtained some refreshing sleep on the great 
lounge in the hall, old Karl appeared, bringing 
the usual food which he had received instruc- 
tions from Sylvia to provide each day so long 
as Bevill should remain at the Weiss Haus. 
The gardener carried, however, something else 
than this in his hand, namely, a three-cornered 
hat, which he at once said he had found in the 
path that led from a little wicket gate he alone 
used, and which opened from the road leading 
from his cottage to the grounds behind the 
stables. 

‘* Another hat!” Bevill exclaimed, taking 
it from the old man’s hands and turning it 
over in his own. ‘ Another! Whose this 
time ?”’ 

To whomsoever it might have belonged, it 
did not, however, appear to the young man 
that it was any more likely to have belonged 
to Francbois than had done the earlier dis- 
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covered one. If anything, it was an even’ 
poorer specimen of head-gear than that had 
been, and was a hat that, though originally 
not of a common orde,, gave signs that it 
might in its existence have passed from one 
owner to another; from, indeed, a well-to-do 
man down to one who would be willing to 
accept it in its final state of usefulness. 

“It is very strange,” he said, half aloud and 
half to himself. ‘‘ Were there three of them 
here last night, or were there only two, and 
was Francbois not one of them ? Had I two 
enemies besides him, and still have two with 
him since Sparmann is gone? It is vastly 
strange.’ After which he turned to Karl, and 
said : 

“You have just found this thing. Therefore 
it was not there last night nor yesterday morn- 
ing ?” 

‘‘ Ah,” the old man replied, ‘‘I cannot tell. 
Yesterday I used not the path at all, having 
gone first to the Jouffrouw at Mynheer Van 
Ryk’s in the morning; and, last night, I was 
busy with Atm,” nodding his head towards 
where the corpse by the stables had been, 
“after dark.” 

‘What have you done with him?” 

“He is gone,’’ Karl said vaguely. ‘‘ Gone. 
No matter where. He will not come back to 
—to—the Weiss Haus or Li¢ge.”’ 

By which remark Bevill was led to suppose 
that the old man had cast Sparmann’s body 
into the river. 

‘‘ Therefore,’’ the latter said, ‘‘ we have no 
knowledge of whether that hat was left behind 
by one who was here during the storm of the 
night before, or last night. Yet,’’ turning the 
thing over in his hands, ‘‘ surely it must have 
been the first night. See, it has recently been 
soaked by rain, the lining is still damp, and 
last night there was no rain whatever.” 

“It may be,” Karl replied, apparently much 
astonished at this clear reasoning. ‘‘It may be. 
Therefore, you had three visitors on that night.” 

“IT cannot say. I have but proof of two. 
The wearers of the two hats at least were here. 
Yet they may well have been the only visitors ; 
in solemn truth there may not have been 
three. Though strange it is that, if there were 
but two, both should have parted with their 
hats. One must have lost his in the encounter 
in which he received his death-wound, the other 
in fleeing away.” 

For, now, Bevill had grave doubts as to 
whether Francbois had been at the Weiss Haus 
at all on the night befoze the one now past. 
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Still, if it were not Francbois who had mor- 
tally wounded Sparmann—while almost of a 
certainty supposing Sparmann to be another 
person, namely, himself—who was it ? Who 
was the other enemy he possessed? He knew 
neither of personal enemy nor spy tracking him, 
nor of French soldier or official likely to do so. 

All the same, there was, there must be, a 
third enemy, even though Francbois had not 
been of the number that night, since it was 
almost certain that neither of those hats would 
have been worn by him—even as a disguise. 
There must be two others beside him while 
Sparmann was alive! 

“And still there is more mystery,” Bevill 
mused as the old man stood gazing up at him, 
“more that is inexplicable. Sparmann did 
not find his way out through either of the 
doors, nor, since I followed him as he fled 
down the stairs, did he do so by the ladder 
against the balcony. How, then, did that 
come to pass? Did he hide somewhere in 
the house until I had opened the door leading 
to the stables, or was there some window near 
the ground through which a man wounded to 
the death might yet escape ?” 

But no answer came to these reflections. 
Whatever had taken place in the Weiss Haus, 
other than all which he already knew, had left 
no trace behind. 

* * * B * * * 

Ten had struck, and, next, the quarter, from 
ali the city clocks ere Bevill had concluded 
these reflections, and still the carriage which 
he was to accompany to the gate (since, as has 
been told, it was finally decided that all should 
leave the city together, or attempt to leave it) 
had not appeared. 

As, however, the half-hour rang out, Bevill 
perceived it drawing near. On the box he 
recognised Joseph, he being, doubtless owing 
to the necessity for a coachman, the only 
servant whom the Comtesse de Valorme had 
thought fit to bring with her. 

Slowly the carriage drew near until, now, 
it was almost abreast of where Bevill sat his 
horse, when, allowing La Rose to advance, he 
rode up to the side of it and, bowing low to 
its occupants, asked if all was well with them. 

“ All is very well,’’ the Comtesse and Sylvia 
said together, while the latter added, ‘‘as we 
pray it is with you. Ah!’ she went on, “ how 
we do pray that the next half-hour will see 
you safely out of this place.” 

‘And I,”’ Bevill said, ‘‘ that we shall all be 
safely out of it together.” 
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Any further remarks they would have made 
were, however, checked by what they deemed 
to be an ordinary occurrence in a city in the 
condition that Liége now stood. 

From the direction in which the travelling 
carriage had come there appeared—their corse- 
lets gleaming under the oil lamps slung across 
the end of the old street—half a dozen men 
of a dragoon regiment, having at their head an 
officer. As they advanced at a trot, Bevill 
observed that no sooner had they approached 
close to the party than the officer gave an order 
for them to proceed slowly, so that now 
the cortege presented the appearance of a car- 
Ylage accompanied first by a gentleman as 
escort, and next by a guard—small as it was 
—of cavalry. Still, however, as_ the - great 
vehicle proceeded through narrow, tortuous 
streets, while emerging occasionally into little 
open spaces having sometimes fountains in the 
middle of them and, here and there, an old 
and timeworn statue, he saw that, wherever 
he and the carriage went, the dragoons followed. 
Also, if any interruption occurred, or any halt 
was made by Joseph in the confined streets, 
they halted too, so that, at last, he felt sure 
that their close following of him and those with 
him was no mere coincidence. This was, he 
soon decided, no night patrol returning from 
its round to its own quarters, but resembled 
more a guard which had taken possession of 
the travellers after having come _ across 
them. 

He saw, too, that the ladies knew what was 
behind and were already alarmed. 

Turning round suddenly over his cantle, 
therefore, while raising his hat at the same time, 
Bevill said to the officer: 

‘‘Monsieur proceeds in the same direction 
as ourselves: It is to be hoped that we in no 
way interrupt his progress or that of his troops.” 

“ In no way, monsieur,” the officer answered 
equally politely, while returning Bevill’s salute. 
“But,” speaking very clearly and distinctly, 
‘“we are warned that an English spy will en- 
deavour to leave Liége to-night in company 
with two ladies who travel by coach, and, until 
monsieur has satisfied those who are at the 
gate, he will pardon us if we inflict our company 
on him and his friends.” 

“An English spy !”’ Bevill exclaimed. 

‘Unhappily, it is so. One whose name 1s 
as well known as the French name with which 
he thinks fit to honour our country by assum- 
ing.” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE.] 
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‘*Not discerning the Lord’s 


wR miHEN the Sacrament of the 
4| l.ord’s Supper was celebrated 
in the Church of Corinth, 
there was a double presence 
of the Master, and it was 
because the Corinthian Chris- 
tians discerned neither that 
they earned St. Paul’s censure, and ate and 
drank condemnation to themselves. Before 
our Lord left this world and ascended unto 
the Father He-promised that He would be 
always with His people. He would depart 
from sight and be realised by faith ; absent in 
the flesh, He would be present in the Spirit. 
As the spirit of a great man still breathes in 
the words he spake, and awakes in every Crisis 
of the nation he made, so, but ina more intimate 
degree, is Christ with His Church. Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in His name 
Hé is in their midst and gives His benediction 
of peace. Whenever His Evangel is preached 
He wields His mystic power and draws men 
unto Himself. He moves before His disciples 
in the royal way of the Holy Cross, constraining 
them to service, to suffering and to death, and 
amid the innumerable providences of common 
life He guides and supports the soul. Chiefly, 
however, is Christ near us in the Sacrament of 
Baptism, when parents place their children 
almost visibly in His hands, and in the Holy 
Communion, when those whom He has redeemed 
show forth His undying love. It has been the 
misfortune of Christian people to differ widely 
about the doctrine of the Sacrament. It has 
been their happiness to find that under many 
forms the Master has revealed Himself to the 
faith of His disciples. It was because those 
Corinthians treated this sacred rite as if it were 
a common supper-table, and did not wish to 
see the Holy Grail, that they were guilty of 
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profanity and came under a heavy judgment. 
Not discerning the Lord’s body in the bread 
and wine, they denied the spiritual presence of 
Christ. : 

But our Lord was also present in that room 
after a more visible fashion than with the sym- 
bols of His body and blood. While a few nch 
men enjoyed the meal which preceded the 
Sacrament in the early Church, and was called 
on this occasion, surely as by irony, the love- 
feast, others sat at the same table poor and 
starving. They were humble persons whom 
Christ had called into His Kingdom, or whose 
souls Christ had made free. One had escaped 
for a brief hour from bondage to celebrate his 
spiritual emancipation, another had left his 
squalid room to realise his heavenly citizen- 
ship; a third came with tears undried to 
confirm his faith in the life of the departed. 
They had brought neither meat nor drink with 
them, for they were as poor as Christ had been 
Himself ; they could only huddle themselves 
together, feeling their very presence an intru- 
sion and their misery an offence, while the eye 
of some full-fed Christian swept over them 
with insolent disdain between the passing of 
the wine-cup. Had their prosperous brethren 
never heard from the Gospel tradition how 
Christ went to dinner with the rich Pharisee, 
and received neither oil for His head nor water 
for His feet ? How, on the night of the first 
Lord’s Supper, when no one else would discharge 
the task, He washed His disciples’ feet with His 
own hands, how He had not where to lay His 
head during His life, and at last was laid in a 
stranger’s tomb? One is amazed that nosubtle 
suggestion of Christ touched their minds, that 
no impulse came to these supercilious Corin- 
thians, moving them to rise and serve their 
poorer brethren. 
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One of the most delightful stories of antiquity 
describes how Ulysses, after his long wanderings 
and sore toil, returned at length to his own 
home. He came not as his friends had last 
seen him, nor as he really was. He wore the 
| appearance of age, and was disguised as a beggar ; 
unknown by friend or foe, he sat in the lowest 
place and was neglected at his own board. 
Two only recognised him in spite of every 
change: his dog, by that instinct of affection 
which is often surer than reason; the other his 
nurse. who knew him when she washed his feet 
and saw the scar which the wild boar had made 
as Ulysses followed the chase on Mount Par- 
nassus. 

It was in this fashion Christ came to His 
own house and to His friends at Corinth. 
Not as a great and wise man, but dressed in a 
slave’s worn garment, witha gaunt, hungry face 
and the marks of fetters on His body. This 
was the Christ that crept timidly into the 
upper room of Corinth. If the rich Corin- 
thians had really loved Him with even the 
affection of a dog or aservant, they would never 
have been deceived. If they had waited on 
Him in the person of those poor fellow-Chnis- 
tians, they would have seen His wounds ; but in 
their selfish satisfaction and in their contempt 
they overlooked and despised the Lord. With- 
out any doubt and apart from any doctrine they 
had the body and blood of Christ within reach 
of their hands, and they discerned Him not. 
So they insulted the body of Christ. 

No one can read the Gospels without learning 
that Christ was not only pleased to wear human 
flesh, but that He identified Himself with the 
humblest. He was born of a village maiden, 
and afterwards worked as a carpenter ; His first 
public act was to mingle with sinners in the 
Jordan, His last to be crucified between two 
thieves ; if a man were cast out of the syna- 
gogue, Christ sought him out; and if a class 
were ostracised, Christ threw in His lot with 
its members. One never links Christ’s name 
with wealth and palaces ; it rather suggests the 
friendless and the miserable. His connection 
with the poor was more than an accidental 
association, it was a deliberate intention; it 
was not that He loved others less, it was 
because the need of the poor was greater. 

Christ foresaw two things clearly: the 
demand of the weary and heavy-laden world, 
and the devotion that would gather round Him- 
self. So He brought it to pass that the service 
ready to be given Him should be rendered to 
the suffering world. When He _ incarnates 
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Himself afresh in the body of every one who is 
in straits, and assures us in His most solemn 
parables that whatever we do to the hungry, 
the thirsty, the stranger, the sick, and the 
captive, is done to Him, He endows the un- 
fortunate with an inexhaustible inheritance. 
By one stroke He makes them the heirs of the 
deepest gratitude which the human heart has 
ever known, and secures for them all we would 
do for Himself. They are now His body, 
over which the precious ointment has to be 
poured. 

Sacred art loved to depict the * Pieta.’”’ when 
the body of Christ, which had been worn out in 
service, was taken down from the cross and 
made ready for burial. St. John, His friend, 
holds the drooping head, and Mary Magdalene 
bends over the weary feet, which once more she 
washes with her tears, this time not from dust, 
but from blood ; while the Virgin looks into the 
face which for the first time does not respond 
to her love. 

That happened once, that happened long 
ago, that will never happen again, for He 
Who was dead is alive for evermore, with 
all power in heaven and in earth. His 
heavenly body is beyond the reach of the nails 
and the spear; it is in the midst of the throne, 
a lamb as He once was slain. 

What happens every day is that Christ's 
earthly body is attacked and wounded, 
stripped and left by the wayside, bleeding 
—sometimes in our great Cities, where men 
and women are perishing for lack of bread, 
or for lack of love; sometimes where Chnis- 
tians are persecuting and hating one another; 
sometimes in our homes, where we neglect 
those who need our help, and wound those 
we ought to heal. Happy is the man who 
does not pass nor close his eyes, who has a 
pitiful heart and a ready hand, and a discem- 
ment of Christ. It matters not whether he 
knows much or professes much; he may be 
neither priest nor Levite, only a Samaritan, 
but he has discerned the Lord’s body. 

Religious literature as well as religious art 
has done its best to embody this truth, not 1 
pictures, but in parables. A sick man come 
to a poor woman's cottage, and asks for shelter. 
She takes him in, although she has very litle 
for herself and her children. She nurses and 
cares for him, and one morning finds that he 1s 
gone; but the room in which he lay is full of 
light: she knows that the sick man was Jesus. 
A little child stands trembling on the edge of 
a roaring torrent and is afraid to cross, when 4 
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good monk takes him on his back and enters 
the stream. The weight grows heavier and the 
current stronger, but the brave heart toils on, 
and when, exhausted, he reaches the other bank 
Christopher receives the benediction of the Lord, 
Who dwells in little children. St. Francis meets 
a leper on the road and gives him alms, and 
then feeling an excess of pity in his heart turns 
back and kisses him. A minute later the saint 
looks across the open plain to see what has 
become of the unfortunate, but there is no 
leper anywhere to be seen. Then he knows that 
he has had pity and kissed his Master. An abbot 
is asked to redeem a widow’s only son from 
captivity, and is so moved by her tears that he 
robs the altar of its silver candlesticks and 
places them sn her hands. Then he goes in the 
evening to confess what he has done and to ask 
forgiveness, if so be that he has sinned. As he 
prays before the altar a light shines round about 
him, and when he looks up, behold ! the candle- 
sticks are standing in their place ; but now they 
are solid gold, and the face of Christ above them 
is full of tenderness. So they discern the Lord's 
body. 

“Once a Christian,” said Lacordaire, ‘‘ the 
world did not vanish from my eyes ; it rather 
assumed larger proportions, as I myself did. 
I began to see therein a noble sufferer needing 
help. I could imagine nothing comparable to 
the happiness of ministering to it under the eye 
of God, with the help of the Cross and the 
Gospel of Christ ! » That isa just and balanced 
statement of the theory and practice of Christian 
service. Discover Christ’s body in the world 
around, and you transfigure the world. It is 
not then so many people to be used, or endured, 
or criticised, or injured, or studied, or put in 
statistics ; it is so many to be served—from the 
slow child and the hot-tempered person in your 
own house, to the desolate life next door, and 
the multitude which has lost hope. The body 
of Christ is not merely in the Sacrament on the 
Holy Table; it is in the hospitals and in the 
slums; it is in the persons of the poor and the 
outcasts of the street; it is in the oppressed 
and in the friendless. In them Christ waits to 
be ministered unto every day, and our ministry 
js the measure of our love. The sin of the 
Church has been the isolation from the poor, 
outside her borders, and the contempt of the 

rx within her borders. Whatever excuse 
may be offered or however difficult the problem 
may be, it cannot be right that some of Christ’s 
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people should be so well housed and others so 
miserably ; that Christ’s body in the Sacrament 
should be in so fair a building and Christ’s 
body in the poor should be in a hovel. 

The conscience of the Church is growing 
tender on this matter, and we are not so com- 
fortable as the rich Corinthians were ; but if the 
Church is to rise to her vocation she must not 
only have an enlightened conscience but a 
tender heart. There has always been a danger 
of separating between Christ and His body, 
discerning the Lord but not His body, or dis- 
cerning the body and not the Lord. No love 
has ever touched the human heart with so fine 
a passion as the devotion to the crucified and 
the risen Christ. It has been the spring of 
Christian art and poetry, of sacrifices and 
martyrdom. But it has been apt in some ages 
to end with itself, and to grow introspective 
and to lose itself in sentiment, sO we have had 
the imitation of Christ without the service of 
Christ, Christ without His body. No practical 
movement again for the elevation and re- 
demption of human life has been more hopeful 
or more efficacious than that of Christian 
charity ; but in our day there is the danger that 
it should begin and end in action and have no 
spring of emotion. If the service of man is 
separated from the love of Christ, then it will 
grow hard, mechanical, unspiritual, and finally 
will fail, as a plant without a root, as a river 
whose lake has dried up. It is the river of 
Christian service which has made green wastes 
of human suffering, so far as its waters reach ; 
but that river sprang from the cross and the 
wounds of Jesus. It is a river whose water is 
mingled with blood, and therein lies its perennial 
strength. It was for the love of Christ St. 
Philip de Neri gave himself to the care of the 
sick ; it was because they were living in the 
fellowship of Christ that the mystics of the 
middle ages—the “friends of God,” as they 
were called—took charge of the poor. It was 
from Christ Wilberforce received his inspira- 
tion to deliver the slaves, and Shaftesbury his 
commission to work for the poor of England. 
What we need is not more statistics or more 
committees or more blue books, or more money 3 
what we need is more personal compassion and 
more personal sacrifice. When our hearts have 
been melted in the furnace of the love of Christ, 
our lives will flow forth in service ; when we are 
in daily fellowship with our crucified Lord, we 
shall never fail to discern His suffering body. 
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A Complete Story by E. Burrowes. 


Founded ow Fact. 


IT was mid-June, and op- 
pressively hot. All day 
long, heavy clouds had 
been banking ominously 
on the horizon, and the 
air was heavy with the 
presage of the coming 
storm. In the open 
country it was sultry 
and airless; in the 
crowded town, with its 

Closely built houses, its congested streets, its 
thousands of chimneys belching forth dense 
smoke into the brightness of the summer 
sky, the heat was beyond words, and men 
and women dragged their weary limbs to 
their respective duties, longing for a breath of 
cool air. But they longed in vain. 

Hilda French, as she walked along the sun- 
baked street, wondered if she could ever reach 
her destination without giving way and sinking 
down on the very pavement with sheer fatigue. 
She had been up nearly all night, working at the 
fine little shirts for which she had, with thankful 
heart, taken an order from one of the largest 
outfitters in the town. She had worked so hard 
and well, and at last they were finished, and 
even her critical eyes saw that the work was 
good. She made an effort. and hurried on, 
the thought of the payment, so near at hand 
now, a shining goal beforeher. And in imagina- 
tion she had bought a hundred necessaries, and 
one or two dainties for her invalid mother, 
whom she had left at home, sitting as near the 
ill-opening window as possible, and making 
believe to breathe in fresh air, when there was 
none to breathe in that stifling atmosphere. 

People glanced at the girl now and then as 


she made her way through the crowd in the 
main street, for she was good to look upon, in 
spite of the fact that insufficient food and bad 
air had made ravages on her lovely complexion 
and soft round cheeks; but if Hilda French 
was no longer a beauty—as she had been called 
not so very long ago, in the days of her pros- 
perity—yet nothing could mar the purity of 
her colouring, and the sweetness of her dark 
eyes, of the thick fair hair that curled round her 
head in such beautiful waves. 

With her parcel under her arms, she turned 
into the grateful shade of the enormous out- 
fitting establishment for which she had com- 
pleted her first order. Inside the shop at leas: 
the heat did not seem quite so bad, thanks to 
an electric form of ventilation which had been 
installed there, but someone standing at the 
counter marked the pallor of the girl’s face. 
and he- lagging footsteps; noted, too, the 
shabbiness of her worn, cotton gown and black 
hat, both of which, old as they were, bore the 
unmistakable mark of refinement and taste. 

She waited patiently—no once offered her i 
chair—while the lady at the counter completed 
her purchases; but the latter turned and 
looked at her with kindly attentive eyes. 

‘‘Serve this young lady,’ she said, turning 
to the attendant. ‘‘I am in no hurry, and 
I must wait here for the carriage.”’ 

The attendant bowed and obeyed. Obvi- 
ously the lady in the grey dress was a person at 
some consequence. 

““T have brought back the dozen shirts," 
Hilda said quietly. ‘‘ I hope you will find them 
nicely done.” 

The head-woman of the underlinen depart- 
ment opened the parcel, and glanced over them. 
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Her practised eve saw at once how delicate and 
beautifully fine the work was, and how daintily 
each tiny garment was finished off. She 
nodded approvingly. 

‘‘ Very nice, Miss French,” she said. ‘‘ We 
can always supply you with work if you keep 
up to this standard. They are exceedingly 
well done.” 

Hilda’s tired face brightened. Here was the 
silver lining to the cloud come at last into 
sight. 

‘* I am very glad,” she said. 
would like them, and—Miss Haynes 

“Yes?” 

The girl coloured, and her voice dropped, but 
the lady at the counter who was looking through 
her lorgnette at some fine lace, caught the 
murmured words, and the tone in which they 
were humbly spoken. 

‘““Might I—could you—pay me for them 
now ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, certainly, Miss French. Let me see, 
a dozen, wasn’t it? Fine baby shirts in 
cambric—yes, sixpence each; that makes six 
shillings. That is right, Miss French. You 
shall have another dozen to-morrow if you will 
call for them.” 

' Stx shillings s”’ 

The dismay in the girl’s voice was poignant. 
Heaven only knows what visions of affluence 
had risen before her with that order for a dozen 
shirts to be stitched and embroidered! And 
the sum in her hand was—only six shillings / 

The head-woman eyed her not unkindly. 

‘‘Our usual price,’ she said; ‘‘ sometimes 
not as much as that. And you must recollect, 
Miss French, that we have many ladies who 
work as well as you do and who are g/ad to do 
it for that price—or less.”’ 

The words of appeal. perhaps, which had 
been trembling on Hilda's lips, died away un- 
spoken, as she slowly turned away with a 
heavy heart. 

There were others—others would gladly fill 
even her poor place if she were to demur or 
murmur now. Others would work for /ess than 
this starvation wage! It is a world of con- 
trasts. There is the woman with more money 
than she knows how to use, and the woman 
who receives sixpence apiece for finely-worked 
baby linen garments ! 

The lady at the counter turned from her 
examination of the lace as Hilda moved slowly 
away. 

“Who is that young lady ? ” she asked. 

Miss Haynes lowered her voice. 


‘‘T hoped you 
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‘‘A Miss French,madam. One of our outside 
workers. A very nice young lady indced.” 

“And you pay her stxpence for working a 
baby’s fine shirt ? ”’ 

Miss Haynes shrugged her satin-clad shoul- 
ders. 

‘It is a top price, madam,” she said. “‘ Many 
receive less, and receive it thankfully. The 
supply of workers is always in excess of the 
demand, and the one who works for the 
smallest sum obviously gets the job. Ours is 
only one of many houses which supply them 
with work at that price.’’ 

‘‘ Many of your workers are ladies, I suppose, 
in reduced circumstances.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Ah! Well, send me a dozen yards of that 
lace, Miss Haynes, and don’t forget to send me 
the towels I ordered at the same time. That 
is all, I think. Oh, would you oblige me with 
the address of Miss French. I think that was 
the name you mentioned ? I seem to know 
her face somehow.”’ 

“Certainly, madam ; 
more I can show you to-day ? 
madam !" 

Mrs. Lascelles got into her waiting carriage, 
and glanced at the address written on the sheet 
of paper in her hand. Then she shivered-—for, 
hot as it was, she had not been fecling well for 
the last few days. She leant back luxuriously 
on her cushions and gave the order home. 
Yet all the way, as she was swiftly bowled out 
of the stifling town towards the free, open 
moorland, the face of the girl in the shop fol- 
lowed her persistently. It was quite familiar 
to her, yet she was sure she had never seen her 
before. Sixpence a shirt! It was a disgrace 
toa Christian country that women were obliged 
to work for such starvation wages—or less than 
that ! 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Lascelles was ill. For more than a 
week now she had lain in the clutches of that 
arch-fiend influenza, and though the worst of 
the complaint was over, yet her weakness was 
so great that she lay day after day with closed 
eyes, inert, and incapable of movement. 

Through her illness she had been visited by 
dreams—vivid, assertive, and inexplicable, in 
which the face of the girl she had met in the 
outfitter’s ten days ago appeared insistently. 
Now with returning consciousness she wondered 
why she was so haunted. 

She lay there in her luxurious room, with 
its deftly-shaded windows, and delicately per- 


here it is. Nothing 
Good morning, 
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fumed flowers ; ice stood on a table at her 
bedside, and a white-capped nurse was in 
attendance near one of the windows, bending 
over some work. Mrs. Lascelles lay for a while 
watching her through half-closed eyelids. Then 
she moved restlessly, and sat up with a sudden 
movement that brought the nurse to her side 
in an instant. 

‘“ Give me my cheque-book, nurse,’’ she said. 
““T want to write a cheque at once.” 

“But you are not fit to hold a pen,’ said 
the nurse, with a soothing smile, thinking, 
perhaps, that a fresh access of delirium was 
coming on; ‘‘and you must not worry about 
business matters now, vou know.’’ 

“IT must do it,’’ said Mrs. Lascelles. ‘‘ Get 
me the book, nurse ; you will find it in the 
third drawer of my bureau in the corner there, 
and the keys are in the little top one. That’s 
it. I feel much better, and I must write this 
cheque at once.” 

The nurse obeyed, and brought cheque-book, 
ink, pen, and blotting-paper. Her patient 
was quite sane, and in any case she must be 
humoured. 

Mrs. Lascelles wrote out the cheque, and 
signed her name at the bottom with a sigh of 
relicf. 

‘“ Now an envelope, nurse,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Do 
you—thanks very much—do vou believe in 
presentiments and those sort of things ? ”’ 

“T hardly know. Why ?” 

“‘ Because something told me unmistakably 
just now to write that cheque and send it to 
a girl to whom I have never even spoken. I 
told you, didn’t I, of the shameful price the 
shops pay ladies who work for them ? ”’ 


““Yes. There was a girl I think you men- 
tioned——”’ 
“Exactly. Anditis to that girl lam sending 


See that it is posted at once, 
please, nurse. I shall not feel quite easy in 
my mind till it has gone. But I don’t know 
now the reason of it, except that something has 
impelled me with irresistible force to send it, 
There are many things in the world and 
beyond it above our poor comprehension, 
nurse.”’ 

The nurse nodded, and went out to give the 
letter to be posted, and as fast as mailcart and 
postman could carry it, that letter took its way 
to the narrow street in which Flilda French and 
her invalid mother lived in the stifling heat of the 
city. 

Things had gone sadly with them since that 
terrible day when Hilda had taken back her 


this cheque. 
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beautifully done work, only to find that the 
small sum of six shillings was all she had earned 
by sitting up late, and rising early, and bending 
her pretty head over the tiny stitchery for 
davs. Six shillings! It only paid their rent. 
and left a couple of shillings over for everv- 
thing else, for things had gone from bad to 
worse, and they had now arrived at the point 
of starvation. It was deadly, grim poverty, 
with not an atom of romance about it, and 
Hilda looked it in the face, and wondered how 
she was to keep the ravening wolf from the 
door, when her mother was growing weaker and 
weaker every day, and when the monotonous 
answer to all her applications for work—she 
tried every sort by turns—was, “‘ We are already 
suited.”’ 

Even the sewing had failed now. Someone 
had turned up who did the work just as well. 
and was thankful, it seemed, to accept less 
than sixpence a shirt, so Hilda found herseii 
superseded, and hustled out of the place she 
had hoped to make her own by the eager crowd 
struggling for a mere pittance in order to live. 

Hilda was out when the letter arrived, and 
when she came in wearily, she did not see 1! 
lying there like an emblem of hope—for letters 
were very rare occurrences with them—on the 
rickety table. Her thoughts were too full oi 
her mother, and present anxieties, which were 
fast deepening round them, to have room fcr 
anything else. 

She had returned from another fruitless 
errand, and the strain was beginning to tell or 
her, but she vaiiantly conjured up a smile and 
laid her hand on her mother’s, as she sat down 
beside her couch. 

*““ Well, dear,’’ she said, 
long time ?”’ 

“It seems long to me when you are out, 
Hilda, but you have been very quick in reality, 
I expect. Dear child, how tired you look! 
And have you any news, Hilda ? ”’ 

““ None—yet.”’ 

Mrs. French sighed and looked wistfully at 
her daughter. She knew things were going 
badly, but what she did not know—for Hilda 
resolutely kept her own counsel, and would not 
allow pecuniary matters to trouble the invalid— 
was that they had literally come to their last 
sixpence, and, search as she might, the girl did 
not know where to turn to get another. 

In her mind’s eye now she saw the half loaf 
of stale bread, and the pinch of tea and sugar. 
which was all there was in the cupboard for 
their tea, and a wave of bitter rebellion swept 
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over her. Why should they be forced to 
starve and to suffer like this, in the midst of a 
rich city ? Why 

Her mother’s voice dispelled the black 
shadows for a moment. 

‘‘ By the way, there is a letter for you, dear, 
on the table. I can’t think who it can be from, 
for I don’t know the writing, and there is a 
crest on the flap of the envelope.”’ 

Hilda took up the letter and looked at it. 
The writing was quite strange ; the postmark 
that of a village a few miles out towards the 
moor. 

‘‘ Perhaps someone wants me as a companion 
or wishes to offer me a fortune,” she said gaily, 
and tore it open. 

She was so long reading the few lines and 
looking at the enclosure, and her face grew so 
strangely white, that Mrs. French raised herself 
on her couch uneasily. 

‘‘What is it, dear ? Good news—or bad ? 
We never seem to get anything but bad news 
somehow.” 

Hilda looked up with shining eyes. 

‘‘Oh, mother, it 1s good news!”’ she said. 
‘Look / A cheque for five pounds, and an 
order for half a dozen embroidered towels. 
They will be sent in to me to-morrow. Mother, 
look !”’ 

Mrs. French looked at the fateful little pink 
slip. 

Five pounds / A fortune! 

“‘It must be the Hand of God,” she said 
softly, as Hilda unburdened herself of the secret 
and revealed the bareness of the purse and the 
cupboard. Five pounds had saved them. 

* * it * * * 

Mrs. Lascelles stepped into her carriage and 
gave the order, ‘‘ Hunt’s Buildings.” 

The footman was too well trained to look 
the amazement he doubtless felt, for Hunt’s 
Buildings were in almost the worst part of the 
town. His mistress, however, was in the habit 
of visiting such places on errands of charity, 
and the carriage of the best-looking widow in 
the county—as someone had dubbed Mrs. 
Lascelles—was as well known in the poorer 
parts as among the palatial seats of the county 
families. 

It was a brilliant day, clear and sunny, but 
without that stifling heat which had oppressed 
the busy workers in the town for so long, and 
Mrs. Lascelles, as she was swiftly bowled along 
into the town, looked forward with a curiously 
vivid sense of anticipation to the meeting with 
Hilda French—for it was to see her that she was 
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bound to such an unsavoury quarter as the 
huge model dwellings where workmen and 
working women lived one above the other, ina 
hideous block of buildings which to them spel: 
home. She had not yet discovered what there 
was about the girl that reminded her so forcibly 
of someone she had known in the past, and she 
had racked her brains vainly on the subject. 
She wondered what the girl’s history was, fer 
the little note of thanks for her bounty whick 
had reached her a few days previously hai 
touched her oddly, and she had read between 
the lines and guessed that her sudden gift had 
come just in the nick of time. The inspirauoa 
was certainly a heaven-sent one! The order 
she had enclosed for some embroidered towels 


_ removed from the gift any suspicion of charity 


which she instinctively suspected might have 
been distasteful to Miss French, and it was with 
the towels as an excuse that she was now 6a 
her way to see for herself how thin s were goizs 
with the girl whose face had so persistently 
haunted her ever since that thunderous day 
when she had seen her in the outfitter: 
shop. 

Hunt’s Buildings looked more ghastly than 
ever, with their smoke-begrimed walls and 
windows, and endless chimney stacks, in the 
June sunshine, and as Mrs. Lascelles stepped 
out and entered the great courtyard, an 
inquired on which floor she could find Mis 
French, the contrasts which life presents t 
us all struck her with a new force. The build- 
ings did not boast of a lift to aid weary fee! 
upwards, so up four flights of dirty stone 
stairs Mrs. Lascelles climbed. 

She halted with a sigh of relief before a dor 
on which was neatly painted the name— 
“French.” And presently she rang the littl 
tinkling bell. 

It was Hilda herself who opened the door. 
and again the familiarity of the girl’s wel 
shaped head and clear dark eyes struck th 
visitor. 

‘Miss French ?’’ she said. ‘‘ I must inte 
duce myself. I am Mrs. Lascelles. May | 
come in ?_ I wanted to see you about the wor 
I spoke of.” 

Hilda flushed with pleasure, and her evs 
grew humid with gratitude. 

‘Please come in,” she said. ‘ I am so glad 
to be able to thank you in person for your 
great, great kindness to me. I ” 

Mrs. Lascelles put her hand on the girls 
arm. 

‘“Don’t say any more,” she said gently. 


By AN UNSEEN HAND. 


‘* You have thanked me already. I am only 
too thankful that the impulse was given to me 
at the right moment to help you. You see, I 
know it just came at the right minute.” 

““TIt did, indeed. You can scarcely 
how bad things were just then. 
you know ?” 

‘““Something told me,” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
withasmile; “ this way ? What a height these 
buildings are ! ”’ 

If there was something familiar to Mrs. 
Lascelles in Hilda French’s face, the sight of 
Mrs. French who lay on her invalid couch drawn 
near the window, from which nothing but 
chimney-pots and slates were visible, gave her 
a shock before which she visibly started. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said, when they had 
talked a little, and she had admired Hilda’s 
work and seen for herself what their daily life 
was like; ** but you both remind me so forcibly 
of—of someone I knew many years ago. Are 
vou by any chance related to the Grimstons ? 
I knew—a Dick Grimston so well. He was in 
the Gordons.”’ 

Mrs. French sat up with a little cry of aston- 
ishment. 

‘“My maiden name was Grimston,”’ she said, 
“and Dick is my only brother. How strange 
that you should have known him! He left 
the service and went abroad, and we have heard 
nothing of him for several years. I hardly 
know, indeed, whether he is dead or alive.’’ 

‘Something more than impulse sent me to 
you then,’’ said Mrs. Lascelles thoughtfully. 
She had grown rather white, and her eyes looked 
as if her thoughts were far away from the 
shabby, dreary little room on the fifth floor 
of the model dwellings. 

She sat for a while talking to the widowed 
Mrs. French, and hearing something of what 
her struggles had been, left almost penniless by 
her husband, who had wasted his own substance 
and his wife’s slender fortune in an effort to 
better himself on the Stock Exchange. If it 
was a sad little history, it was, alas ! a common 
one. 

Then she rose. 

“TI think I might find something better for 
you than sewing,” she said to Hilda, with a 
kindly smile. ‘‘ I will let you know in a day 
or two, and in the meantime you must allow me 
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to pay for these towels in advance. Oh, I 
always do. And one day this week I shall 
send the carriage for you and your mother, and 
you must come out and spend a day in the 
country with me.”’ 

She shook hands with them both, and turned 
to the door, at which there was at the moment 
an imperative knock. 

Hilda opened the door. 

A tall man was standing on the threshold. 
There was something strangely familiar to the 
three women in the soldierly figure and the 
lean, bronzed face. He looked from one to 
the other, then stepped into the room and up 
to the couch. 

“ Don’t you know me, Mollie ? ”’ he said. 

Mrs. French gave a little cry. 


“Why, it’s Dick!’ she gasped. ‘ Really 
Dick ?” 
“ Really Dick,’”’ he said with a smile, ‘‘ and 


no ghost, Mollie. Feel that!” 

He took both her hands, then turned round 
and looked at Hilda. 

“My niece ? You’re absurdly like your 
mother. And this as 

His eyes fell on Mrs. Lascelles—a gracious, 
lovely figure in that dingy room. And all at 
once something leapt into his blue eyes. 

“Phil /”’ he said. 

* * * * = * * 

A chance encounter in a shop—and what a 
strange sequence of events sprang from such a 
small thing! Events which changed the 
entire course of four lives. 

Mrs. Grimston and Hilda live no longer in 
the dreary model buildings, for Grimston had 
managed to make a fortune during his long 
sojourn abroad. He returned a rich man, and 
the Frenches’ lean times are over for ever. 
More than that, in their friend Mrs. Lascelles 
they have found the woman that Grimston had 
loved all his life, and she is no longer known 
as the best-looking widow in the county, for 
she is Mrs. Grimston, and the happiest wife in 
the world—so she would tell you, and she always 
tells the truth. The unseen Hand that led her 
that day to the shop ; the Voice that prompted 
her to send that cheque, and to visit Hilda, 
brought about these great events—for all 
things work together for good to them that fear 
the Lord. 
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May 21st.—Jesus before Pilate. 


Passage for reading—St. Fohs xviii. 
28—40. 


OINTS. 1. Christ claims to be a 


2. His Kingdom not of this world, 
2. He bears witness to the truth. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Christ a King. 
[t is far worse to despise a 
Saviour in His robes than to 
crucify Him in His rags. An 
affront is more criminal to a 
prince upon his throne than when he is 
disguised as a subject and masked in the 
clothes of his servant. Christ is entered into 
glory after His sufferings; all who are His 
enemies must enter into misery after their 
prosperity, and whosoever will not be ruled 
by His golden sceptre shall be crushed by His 
rod, for He shall ‘‘put all enemies under 
His feet.’”’ 

Christ My King. Is Jesus in very deed and 
truth my king? Where is the proof of it ? 
Am I living in His kingdom of “ rnghteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost ” 
now ? Am I speaking the language of that 
kingdom ? Am I following “the customs of 
the people ’’ which are not His people (Jer. 
x. 3)? Or do I “diligently learn the ways 
of His people” (Jer. xii. 16)? Am I day 
by day living under the rule of His laws ? 
Have I done heart-homage to Him? Am I 
bravely upholding His cause because it is 
His, and not merely because those around 
me do so? Is my allegiance to Christ my 
Lord and King making any practical difference 
to my life to-day ?—Frances Ridley Havergal. 

Truth in the Scriptures. Jansen, ieader of the 
Jansenists (the evangelical party in the Church 
of Rome in France in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century) was an ardent seeker after 
the truth. He was frequently overheard, 
when taking his solitary walks in the garden 
of the monastery, exclaiming, ‘‘O veritas! 
O veritas!’ (*Otruth! Otruth!’’) His ad- 
vice to his followers was to study the Bible 
on their knees. ‘‘ No means of conversion,’ 
he used to say, ‘“‘can be more apostolic than 
the Word of God. Every word of Scnpture 
deserves to be weighed more carefully than 
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gold. Do not the Scriptures bear witness to 
Christ, Who is ‘the Truth and the Life’? 
They were penned by direct rays of the Holy 
Spirit.” 
May 28TH.—The Cracifixion. 
Passage for reading—S/. fol xix. 17—}0. 


POINTS. I. Christ provides for His mother. 
2. He thirsts for the souls of men. 
3. He finishes His work and dies. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Love for a Mother. The 
pious poet Cowper expressed in the most 
impressive language the warmth of his affection 
for the memory of his mother, when, long after 
her death, his cousin presented him with her 
picture. ‘‘I had rather,’ he said, ‘ possess 
that picture than the richest jewel in the 
Bnitish Crown, for I love her with an affection 
that her death fifty-two years ago has not 
the least abated.”’ 

Christ Caring for the Lost. An English gentle 
man was in Chicago a few years ago, and was 
much interested in the great city with its 
half a million inhabitants, its great railway 
centres, its lumber, pork, and grain markets. 
On his return he told his friends about 1, 
but they did not seem much interested in it. 
But one day there came flashing along the 
wires the sad tidings that Chicago was on 
fire; that 100,000 people were turned oul 
of house and home. Then everyone became 
interested all at once. They came forward 
and laid down their money—thousands 0! 
pounds—for the relief of the poor sufferers. 
It was the calamity of Chicago that brought 
out the love of England. I was in that termble 
fire, and I saw men that were wealthy stripped 
of all they had, but I did not see one man 
weep. But when the news came _ flashing 
along the wires that London and Liverpool 
and Manchester were sending tens of thousands 
to aid the city, then I saw men weep. The 
love that was shown them broke their hearts. 
Even so does the love of Christ break men's 
hearts. It was love that brought Chnst 
down from Heaven. It was love that made 
Him thirst for men’s souls. It was love that 
made Him leave the Father’s throne and 
come down here to “ seek and save that which 
was lost.’’—D. I... Moody. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


Finished Work. Of all the smaller English 
missions, the Livingstone Congo mission stands 
conspicuous for its overflowing of zeal and 

} life and promise. And of all its workers, 
/% young McCall was the brightest. But he was 
struck down in the midst of his work. His 
last words were recorded by a friend who visited 
fA him. Let each one of us lay them to our 


f : “T gave myself, 
A body, mind, and soul, I consecrated 
A my whole life and being to Thy service ; 
es and now, if it please Thee to take myself, 
instead of the work which I would have done 
for Thee, what is that to me? Thy will be 


done.” 
JUNE 41 .—The Resurrection. 
Passage for reading—St. Join x*. 1I—23. 


Points. I. Christ's people know His voice. 


2. His presence brings peace. 

3. His presence gives Joy. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. God’s Voice Heard. The last 
day of Miss Havergal’s life she asked a friend 
to read to her the forty-second chapter of 
verse was reached—. 
have called thee in righteous- 
ness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep 
thee ’’—Mliss Havergal stopped her. “ Called 
she whispered. “ Well, 
I will just go home on that.” 

Resting in Christ «Can I do any thing 
for you?” said an 
soldier who lay wounded and dying after a 
great battle.  Nothing—nothing, thank you,” 
was the faint reply. © Shall I go and get you 
a little water?” ° No, thank you; I am 
7 Ts there nothing I can do ? Can- 

write to your friends ?”’ ‘‘I have no 
write to; but I should be 
would do one thing for me. 
In my haversack you will find a Testament. 


not 

Will you kindly turn to St. John xiv. and 

near the end you will find a verse beginning 

with the word ‘Peace.’ The officer found 

the place, and read, ‘‘ Peace I leave with 

you, My peace I give unto you ; not as the 

world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 

heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the dying soldier ; 

“thank you. I have that peace, and am 

going to that Saviour.” In a few minutes 

more his spirit left his poor, wounded body; 

and soared to the living presence of 

the Saviour Whom he loved. In His presence 
would be everlasting peace. 

Joy in Believing. That the Christian religion 

is {favourable to human happiness 1s, I believe, 

secret conviction even of many who may 

It is no 

thing to hear a man of the world 

nothing for religion say. “T believe 

a real Christian is the happiest man in 

the world.” ing a sceptic 

he hour of trouble and sorrow, ““ Oh, 

gir, you Christians have the advantage of us.” 

183 
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June 11TH.— The Comforter Promised. 

Passage for reading—St. ohn xvi. 5—15- 
Points. THe Hoty Spirit. 
1. Convinces of sin. 
2, Guides Christ's people. 
3. Reveals the Father. 
The Comforter. He came to 
convince the world of sin. The Comforter ! 
Does it seem a strange name for Him Who 
came on such an errand ? Does it seem to 
you that in convincing you of sin He will 
cover you with shame rather than fill you 
with comfort ? But it is not so. To those 
who by Him have been convinced of sin He 
has proved that He is indeed the Comforter. 
For when conviction of sin comes from the 
Spirit of God, it comes with healing and com- . 
fort on its wings. For the sin of which He 
convinces us is that we believe not in Christ. 
All other conviction of sin would leave us 
without hope; but here the hope comes with 
the conviction, and is one with it. If we 
have a deep and lively feeling of the sin 
of not believing in Christ, we must feel at the 
same time that Christ came to take away 
this along with all other sins.—Jultus Charles 
Hare. 

Need of Guidance. Our steamer was crossing 
the Gulf of Mexico, and approaching the mouth 
of the great River Mississippi. As the sun 
went down 4a cold and furious blast from 
the north came down suddenly upon us. The 
darkness became intense. All about us were 
shoals and other dangers. Great anxiety 
all on board. Suddenly 
shout from the sailor on the 
“There's the light !’’ The joyful 
through the ship, to the great relief 
of every passenger. The true position of the 
steamer was now known. Anxiety was OVET, 
and quietness, in a sense of safety, was restored. 
We were soon | the quiet waters of the 
river. Even so does the Holy Spirit guide 
God’s people through the dark places of this 
world. 

Light. 
made a voyage 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


foreyard, 
sound rang 


It is more than forty years since I 
in a_ sailing vessel to New 
Zealand. It was 4 long and tedious voyage, 
occupying just ovet a hundred days. One 
evening, as I was reading in the cuddy, as 
the saloon was called in those days, the captain 
called me on to the deck to speak to me. It 
was the most intensely dark night that I ever 
remember. I could only know where the 
captain was by hearing his voice. He was 
standing by the pinnacle in front of the steers- 
man. There was the compass fixed, and on 
either side was 4 bright lamp shining down 
upon it and making it clear. So does God's 
Holy Spirit shine upon God’s Word, and reveal 
its truths to wus. 


«The Spirit breathes upon the W ord 
And brings the reat to sight; 
Precepts and promises afford 
A sanctifying light.” 
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‘‘Lord, I Believe!’’ 


NEW HYMN-TUNE. 


Words and Music by Rev. W. J. Foxe.i, M.A., B.Mus. 
(Rector of S. Swithin's, Londo. Stone, B.C.) 
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Master, I love! and at Thy feet sit learning; Saviour, I trust! Thy righteousness my guerdon ; 

Fain would I know the wisdom from above , All my best deeds I count no more than dust; 

Thy gracious words have set my poor heart Thou on Thy Cross hast borne my sinful bur- 
burning : den: 


Master, I love! Master, I love ! Saviour, I trust ! Saviour, I trust ! 
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A Fairy Parable by Myra Hamilton. 


UEEN BARCINE turned her head from 

side to side and frowned as she 

looked around her. ‘‘Oh, how I 

hate the sun,”’ she muttered, ‘‘ nasty 

hot, glaring thing; and it always 

seems to shine right on the top of my head. 
I believe it does it on purpose.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it will rain to-morrow,” suggested 
one of the ladées-in-waiting. ‘‘ Rain often 
follows sunshine.’”’ 

““I do not want it to rain,’ snapped her 
Majesty. ‘‘I cannot go out then, or if I do I 
get my toes muddy. I do not like feeling 
chilly either, and it cannot be hot when it 
rains. 
** But if your Majesty hates the sun and does 
not like the rain,’’ said an old woman who, 
having been the Queen’s nurse, was a much 
favoured person and allowed to speak her 
mind, ‘‘ what is to be done ? The sun 1s neces- 
sary fom the harvest; it ripens the grain and 
the fruit, without which your subjects would 
starve ; while the rain freshens the parched 
meadows, fills the wells and streams, and 
cleanses the earth when it is sullied by the 
works of man. You must learn to resign your- 
self to what cannot be altered.” 

‘* Pooh!” replied Barcine. “It 1s so easy 
to talk. Why, when I was first a queen I 
loved. it, for I thought I could do just as I liked ; 
but I find now I am not so free as my most 
humble subjects. Indeed, they are far better 
off.”” 


’ 


’ 


“Yes, certainly they are,’’ said the nurse 
earnestly ; ‘‘you have wealth, rank, position, 
royal blood in your veins, friends to love you, 
servants to obey you; while they know 
what it is to be hungry, thirsty, weary, and, 
at times, friendless ; yet I say you should 
envy them, for they possess that which you, 
indeed, lack.’’ 

The Queen jumped up and put her arms 
round her old nurse’s neck. ‘‘ You are a dear,” 
she said ; ‘‘ but I shall go to sleep if you lecture 
me; and I dare not go to sleep now, for there 
is all the night to do it in, yet I am so bored. 
Oh, what can I do, living in this stupid palace, 
with a silly crown on my head all day long. I 
wish I could hide it at the bottom of the sea.” 
Then she rubbed her hands gleefully together. 
“The sea!’’ she said. ‘‘ A splendid idea. I 
will go out in the royal sailing barque. Order 
her to be prepared at once and brought to 
the steps at the foot of the terrace.” 

While her Majesty was waiting for the 
vessel she paced up and down, until her 
attention was caught by a tiny boat passing 
along close to the shore. A boy was rowiny 
and singing softly to himself as he moved ; 
but the Queen hardly noticed him, so inter- 
ested was she in a strange old man who was 
seated in the stern. In either hand he held a 
bundle tied in a handkerchief ; while at his feet, 
carefully placed so that it could do no harm, 
was a long scythe with a blade that looked very 
thin and sharp through constant usage. As 
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the Queen watched she saw something moving 
inside the bundles, and in a minute two birds 
of rare plumage jerked their heads out of a 
fold and looked about them in terror. 

“What do you do with those birds ?” 
demanded her Majesty in curiosity. ‘' Where 
have they come from ?”’ 

The old man pulled his forelock politely, 
but he did not rise to his feet, for he was old 
enough not to be impressed by royalty. 

“T caught them on an island far away from 
here,” he said. ‘‘ The white one I captured 
first, and the other came after him. They 
are rare birds, and get rarer day by day. 
Why, I can hardly remember when I last 
saw them.” 

“They look afraid,’’ remarked the Queen 
pityingly. ‘‘ How much their freedom would 
mean to them. Release them, old man; I 
command it. See, here is a gold piece in pay- 
ment. Let them fly immediately.” 

The old man stooped, and after searching 
about the bottom of the boat he found the 
gold piece, which he tossed contemptuously 
back, almost in the Queen’s face. 

‘“‘ Keep your money,” he said curtly. “‘ These 
birds are, indeed, for sale, but their value is 
far beyond a single gold coin. Pay the price 
I ask and they are yours, and their captivity 
will be over.’’ 

The birds’ heads were turned towards the 
home they had Ieft, and they fluttered their 
wings helplessly and cried aloud. 

“Two gold pieces,”’ said Barcine persuasively, 
seeing their wretched struggles. ‘‘ No, three.” 

“Three !’’ echoed their owner, in disdain. 
“Why, half your kingdom would not be a fair 
price. In exchange for these birds I demand 
everything, and you would do well to give it.” 

Her Majesty was struck by the serious look 
on the man’s face. ‘' What would they be to 
me if they came into my possession ?”’ she 
asked, almost in a whisper. ‘Are’ they 
valuable ?” 

‘To possess them is to possess Happiness,” 
was the response, but after a few minutes’ 
thought the Qucen shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ten gold pieces, and ten only !”’ she said, 
but the old man shook his head and signed to 
the boy to commence rowing again. 

“Twenty !”’ screamed Barcine, though it 
was too late, as he was almost out of sight. 

Her Majesty was very pensive as she sat 
in her beautiful gilded vessel, and though the 
silk awning kept the sun from her and her 
attendants made sweet music to shorten the 
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tedious hours, she heeded them not, and only 
watched the shore with eager eves. As they 
slowly followed after the boat containing the 
old man and his captives, her gaze became 
more intent, and when he landed and walked 
towards the village she stood up in the boat so 
as to see better. She watched him until he 
reached his home, and then, knowing where 
his cottage was situated, she gave the order to 
return to the palace. 

But at nightfall, when her servants were 
feasting, her Majesty stepped out of the 
palace, carrying a little bag in one hand, while 
with the other she raised her skirts from the 
mud as she sped through the deserted streets 
until she reached the cottage she sought. 

Her knock at the door was quickly answered, 
and as the Queen passed in she saw the two 
birds—now in cages—trying, with their heads 
tucked under their wings, to get a little sleep 
and forget they had ever had their freedom. 

““T am glad he has not sold them,” thought 
the royal visitor. ‘‘ Ah, poor things, they little 
know I have come to buy their release. See. 
old man,” she went on, ‘‘a bag of gold anda 
ring I lay before you. Surely the birds have 
no higher price ? ” 

But he shook his head and would not touch 
the money. ‘ Everything you have,” he de- 
manded. ‘It is useless to come without.” 

“Then keep your birds,” shrieked the dis- 
appointed monarch, as she flounced out. “Let 
them fret themselves to death in their cages; 
let them die of broken hearts while they long 
to escape. Nothing more will I offer. I donot 
care what happens to them.” 

However, in the morning the Queen could 
not forget how sorrowful the birds were i 
captivity, and after looking out a somewhat 
battered and disused crown, she sent her nurse 
down to the cottage to barter, but it was 12 
vain ; for the woman came back empty-handed 
with a strange tale of the old man’s indigna- 
tion. But Barcine’s longing to possess the 
birds became greater each day, and as her desire 
increased so did her restlessness and ill-temper. 
Those near her suffered most, for nothing they 
could do or say pleased their mistress, and there 
was neither comfort nor happiness within the 
palace gates. The courtiers hoped her Majesty 
would procure the birds, for they saw how her 
heart was set upon it, and they looked forward 
to her longing being gratified. 

The old man remained firm, and refused to 
take the many things offered him in exchange 
for his birds, who each day grew more dejected 
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It was piteous to notice 
their distress, and it really did seem as though 
they would pine away in the cages, which were 
placed so that they could gaze upon their 
distant island home. 

One day, however, they cheered up, for their 
bright eyes espied Queen Barcine approaching, 
bringing with her a retinue of horses and 
carriages and many cases full of costly jewels ; 
while she herself was arrayed in her most 


in their confinement. 


“Her attention was caught by a tiny boat.” —). 7238. 


When the old man 


sumptuous garments. 
eyes gleamed and 


observed the procession his 
he smiled contentedly to himself, but after 
looking more closely the frown returned to 
his brow> and his mouth became stern and 
hard, and his face lost its expression of pleasure. 

« Now,” said the Queen, with a note of 
triumph in her voice; “surely all this will 
sgatisiy yo" in exchange for these two poor 
ticds. 7". 

«* Ts this all you have in the world ?” he 
asked her anxiously, and when she hesitated 
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he shrugged his shoulders and prepared to 
enter his abode and shut her out. ‘‘I accept 
all, and nothing less,’ he declared ; ‘‘ what- 
ever the price 1s, it is cheap, for you will never 
be happy without them !”’ 

So, in desperation, Barcine returned to her 
beautiful palace and began to sell her many 
possessions. She dismissed her servants and 
disposed of her horses, carriages, jewels, furs, 
and even her most costly raiment, until soon 
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had was contained in the money 
bags she prepared to carry to the cottage. 
She was no longer a reigning queen, for she 
had parted with her kingdom for the sake of 
the two birds she desired to own. 
The old man again received her when she 
- appeared, but this time he made no inquiries, 
for he saw, by the humble garb she wore, that 
she had, indeed, got rid of everything else. 
He left the bags of gold standing on the table 
as he went to unhook the birdcages from the 
wall and hand them to their new owner. The 


everything she 
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poor little birds were almost too dejected to 
notice that they had become the property of 
another, and they sat huddled up at the bottom 
of their cages until they discovered they were 
being carried away from the cottage down to 
the sea they loved to gazé upon, for did not 
some of its waves wash the shores of their island 
home ? And when Barcine came to a quiet 
spot she stopped, and with eager fingers undid 
the doors of the cages and let the captives fly 
out ; but after circling in the air two or three 
times the faithful birds returned to the Queen 
and perched upon her shoulder. It did not 
matter to them that their friend was poor 
and had neither home nor riches to shower 
upon them. She had given all for them—the 
greatest treasure she could possess did she 
but know it—and they would not desert her. 
By flying in front of her they enticed her to 
walk along the beach until she came to a boat 
floating just at the edge of the water, and then, 
almost in a dream, she stepped in with her 
two birds and sat down. She felt the boat 
commence to move, but she paid no heed 
whither she was drifting, for she knew she was 
homeless, penniless, and without friends, and 
as the sad thought came into her mind she 
bent her head upon her hands and wept aloud. 
At the sight of her tears the birds were in great 
distress, and did all in their power to soothe 
her by rubbing their glossy heads upon her cheek 
and uttering quaint sounds of comfort. When 
she had recovered enough to look round she 
was amazed to find the boat had travelled so 
fast that it was far away from the palace and 
quite close to the island the birds came from ; 
and Barcine sat in wonderment, for all the 
bitter, discontented feelings that used to fll 
her heart had slipped away from her, and she 
knew that a great change had taken place ; 
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yet she could not understand the cause of it. 
As she drew near the island, it was so beautiful 
she felt too humble to approach it, and when 
the boat stopped she remained seated, with her 
head lowered in shame at her own unworthiness, 
until kind hands guided her to the shore, which 
she, in her abasement, hardly dared to step 
upon. Her Majesty glanced up and met the 
gaze of a maiden, who smiled gently at her. 

“Who are you ?”’ said the Queen, noticing 
the pure white of her garments and the sweet 
look upon her face. 

“Tam the Spirit of Unselfishness,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘I belong to you, for you bought me 
when you bought the birds. You will soon 
learn it was not a heavy price to pay, though 
it was all you possessed.”’ 

“‘ And what are the birds called ? ’’ asked her 
Majesty, stroking their feathers as she spoke. 
“Why are they with me, too ? ” 

‘‘ That one is Peace,’’ said the maiden, point- 
ing to the white bird as she spoke ; “‘ the other 
is Joy. We belong to this island, and there- 
fore we have come to welcome you upon its 
shore. All know of this place, but few trouble 
to find their way hither.” 

‘‘'Yes, I remember now _ I have been look- 
ing for this land all my life.’’ exclaimed Barcine. 
‘‘T amassed gold and great possessions, think- 
ing I could buy the right to come here, but 1 
was far far away until I sold everything I had. 
Then it all seemed simple enough. Though | 
am poor and empty-handed I have been made 
welcome, and my heart is lighter than it has 
ever been before. Can you tell me why it is 
so?” 

‘“Yes,”’ said the Spirit of Unselfishness, ‘I 
can. This is the land of Swect Content.” 

And the Queen, as she gathered Peace and 
Joy to her breast, at last understood. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 
By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


THE POLICE AND TEMPERANCE WORK. 


T would be strange, indeed, if the Police, 
whose duties bring them ‘into such close 
touch with the results of intemperance, 
had no testimony to give as to the im- 

portance of Temperance work. All along the 
story of the Temperince reformation much 
valuable help has 
been given by 
individual mem- 
bers of the rank 
and file of the 
Constabulary in 
all parts of the 
country. For 
many years there 
was no more 
welcome speaker 
in Temperance 
meetings in Lon- 
don and the home 
counties than the 
late Chief Super- 
_ qmtendent Foster, 
of the City Police. 
To-day a prom- 
inent worker in 
the county of 
Kent is Mr. Henry 
Knott, Chief Constable of Dover.. For nearly 
a quarter of a century he has been a total 
abstainer, is his proud boast that 
over thirty of the men under his command 
are total abstainers. Many a poor victim 
of the sin of intemperance has reason to be 
grateful for the kindly help and sympathy 
which has been so willingly extended by Chief 
Constable Knott. 50 far as his duties permit, 
he is ever ready to take part in any local Tempet- 
ance meetings, and his bright, breezy speeches 
are much appreciated. The secret of his suc- 
cess as a speaker largely lies in the fact that he 
draws on his daily experiences for the illus- 
trations which bring home to his hearers the 
ever-present dangers of the liquor trafhe. 
To the young recruit entering the Police Force 
as a means of gaining a livelihood and serving 
the community, Chief Constable Knott is not 
slow to point out the great advantage of personal 
total abstinence. It is an old story that some 
of the ablest men in the Force have been 
degraded in rank, after years of good work, 
owing to yielding to the manifold temptations 
which beset them in their calling. Chief 
Constable Knott rightly holds that it is good for 
the Police, as public servants, to be abstainers, 


and that itis certainly good for the public when 
they are. 


Wketo W. 


CHIEF CONSTABLE KNOTT. 


H. Broad, Dover. 


‘““ TOOKING AHEAD.” 
There is nothing like ‘‘ taking time by the 
forelock,”’ and the energetic secretary of a 


Birmingham Young Men’s Society 1s already 
engaged in making up his programme for his 
next winter’s session. Being a keen Temper- 
ance man, he always contrives to fit in one oT 
two lectures or debates bearing upon the 
Licensing Question. This seems a most useful 
way of bringing the work before thoughtful 
young men, and might be imitated to advantage 
in many other places. 


A VOICE FROM AFAR. 


A correspondent who styles himself “A 
Temperance Worker in a Small Way Up- 
Country,” writes from North Queensland to an 
Edinburgh friend, to express his ‘‘ great grati- 
tude for the copies of THE QUIVER which 
reach me_ regularly month by month. I 
thought I would try and provoke a little in- 
terest in the Temperance cause here. So I issued 
invitations to my friends, and over thirty-two 
men and women all told mustered. We fore- 
gathered in the open air, but, alas! I had for- 
gotten one important matter, namely, who was 
to be the speaker. On the eventful summer even- 
ing I wasat my wits’ end, when I thought, Why 
not read the Temperance pages of THE QUIVER ? 
I did so, and after a short spell, when about to 
leave off, I was met with crics of ‘Go on,’ 
which I did. Subsequently we had a short 
discussion on some of the chatty topics of THE 
Quiver, which I don’t suppose has ever been 
used to such practical purpose as in this 
far-away section of King Edward VII.’s 
dominions. God save the King! God bless 
the Queen, and long life to THE QUIVER!" 


A WORTHY MEMORIAL TO A TEMPERANCE 
WORTHY. 


Thirty years ago the name of Samuel Morley. 
MI.P. for Bristol, stood in the foremost rank ot 
Temperance workers. As President of the 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union, and a 
Vice-President and generous supporter of all 
the leading Temperance organisations, the 
eminent philanthropist was held in unbounded 
esteem. Londoners were specially proud of 
him as one of themselves, and Hackney folk 
naturally claimed him as one of their own, for 
he was born in Well Street, and had maintained 
a personal connection with the locality all 
through his extraordinanily successful carcer. 
It is therefore fitting that, within a stone's 
throw of his birthplace, his memory should be 
kept in evidence by the Morley Hall. Origin- 
ally intended for other purposes, this substan- 
tially built and well-placed structure was 
secured by the local Congregational Church, 
and for many years largely utilised for denomi- 
national purposes bothon weekdaysand Sundays. 
Owing to the great change in the neighbourhood, 
some two years ago, the then trustees felt it 
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necessary to reconsider the whole position, and 
for a time there was a ercat risk of the premises 
being sold for manufacturing purposes. It 
was thought by many that a hall which had 
such a splendid record of public usefulness in 
Christian service should not be allowed to pass 
out of existence in this fashion, and largely 
owing to the ener- 
getic activity of 
Mr. Charles W. 
Garrard, the 
Secretary of the 
Hackney and East 
Middlesex Band 
of Hope Union, 
backed up by the 
Treasurer of the 
same association, 
Mr. George Spicer, 
J.P., the Morley 
Hall was taken 
over by the heads 
of the Congrega- 
tionalist body, 
and has _ been 
given a new lease 
of life. As one 
result of the 
change the Hackney Band of Hope Union 
has made its headquarters at the Morley 
Hall, and is thus in the position of having at 
its disposal offices and halls and committee 
rooms which will favourably compare with 
any building in the country devoted to 
Temperance purposes. That Band of Hope 
work for the large borough of Hackney and the 
outlying districts of North Middlesex should 
be organised from a hall named after such a 
friend of the Band of Hope movement as Mr. 
Samuel Morley seems singularly appropriate. 
From September to April inclusive a Saturday 
night entertainment is regularly carried on 
with great success. These entertainments were 
commenced twenty years ago, when Bishop 
Walsham How was President of the Union, 


(Photo: A.W. Wilson and Co., Dalston Lane, £.} 


MR. CG W. GARRARD. 
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and they have been kept going ever sin, it 
spite of many other attractions which lave 
been brought into the field in recent yeas. 


AN ENERGETIC WORKER. 


It seems fitting to add a few words as to th 
zealous labours of Mr. C. W. Garrard. Mor 
than a quarter of a century ago he was the 
leading spirit of a handful of enthusiasts who 
founded the Hackney and East Middlesex 
Band of Hope Union. He is its first and only 
Secretary. Commencing as Hon. Secretary, 
he worked with so much devotion that afteta 
few years it became absolutely necessary 10 
appoint a Secretary who should give the whole 
of his time to the association’s work. Happily 
for the cause, Mr. Garrard was persuaded to 
accept the appointment, and it is to his initia 
tive that this particular Band of Hope Union 
is now known all over the country for its vinle 
activity in the varied phases of Temperance 
effort. Their Majesties the King and the 
Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
Princess Christian, the Princess Henry o 
Battenberg, the late Duchess of Teck, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop o 
London, Bishop Walsham How, Bishop Billing. 
and many members of both Houses of Parua- 
ment have at different times assisted in the 
work of the Union. Lady Biddulph of Ledbury, 
Lady Henry Somerset, the Hon. Mrs. Eliot 
Yorke, and many other distinguished ladies 
have long been identified with the Union: 
while its honoured President for many yeas 
has been the beloved Dowager Countess o 
Erroll. It says much for Mr. Garrard’s abilities 
as an organiser that he has been able to secure 
and retain the friendly support and sympathy 
of men and women of such diverse views and 
Opinions as those whom we have named. Ther 
active co-operation in the work is also a standing 
tribute to the power of the Temperance cause to 
attract to its support all those who are seriously 
anxious to improve the conditions of living 
London and its overgrown suburbs. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


Y DEAR READERS, 

Not long ago I! heard a very 
pretty story about some children 
who wanted to help a good work, 

and thought of a very ingenious way of 
doing so. I do not know whether they were 
boys or girls, put I think there must have 
been at least one girl amongst them, because 
their idea was SO happily carried out, and we 
all know that girls can do these things very 
nicely when they try. They could not give 
money, for they had not the money to give, 
but that did not prevent them from helping 
Christ’s cause, for the reason that they wanted 
to help and were ‘n earnest about it. When 
people are in earnest they soon find out the 
way ! 

Well, these children were staying at the 
seaside for their summer holidays, and they 
were all very clever at making beautiful castles 
and such-like erections out of the sand. And 
all at once the idea occurred to them: Why 
not model a castle and moat on a grand scale 
in a cleft of the rocks, charge for people to see 
it, and send the proceeds to the good work in 
which they were interested ? 

No sooner thought of than done! They set 
about the task with a will, and they made a 
most beautiful castle, with moat, towers; 
drawbridge, windows, miniature gums and 
tin soldiers (taken out of their toy boxes), 


banqueting hall, dungeons, battlements, and 
what not, and then they put a notice up to the 
effect that any people paying to see their handi- 
work would benefit the good cause in question. 

The plan was quite a success, for a consider- 
able number of people kindly assisted them by 
paying to view this wonderful sand architec- 
ture. I forget how much money they took, 
but I know it was a good many shillings, and 
I leave you to imagine the joy and gladness 
with which they sent off a postal order for the 
total sum next day. But you cannot realise 
the feeling unless you have yourself rendered 
such a service of love. 

It just shows what can be done when one 
is simply determined to find out a way. Will 
those of you who feel you can neither give nor 
collect make up your mind to find out a way, 
too 2? You may not be able to assist quite 
in the same manner, but I am sure a plan will 
occur to you if you think hard enough. I knew 
some musical children. for instance. who got 
up a private concert, just amongst their friends, 
to help a cause in which they were interested ; 
and others who arranged in their drawing-room a 
number of curios which a relative had brought 
over from foreign countries, and charged friends 
for admission to their museum, sending the 
money to a charity. Then there are sales of 
work, which are always effective undertakings 
when deft and energetic little hands, active 
brains, and loving hearts all unite together to 
take up the matter. Finally, have you ever 
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tricd what happiness can ve won by practising 
self-denial, and sending the money which is 
thus saved to a good object ? If you have not, 
then try it on behalf of the sailors. I can 
promise you that you will be surprised to find 
what delight it will give you. 

Now I am going to quote three interesting 
letters which have come to hand. One is from 
Welwyn Station, Herts, and runs as follows :— 


“My sister and I would like to have a 
collecting card. We are very much inter- 
ested in your letters in THE QUIVER about 
the Missions to Seamen, as we hada dear 
uncle, a captain in the merchant service, 
drowned two years ago this week. We 
shall do our best to collect as much as we 
can. Wishing the Mission all success, 

“FRANK TURNER (10). 
«NANCY TURNER (7).’’ 


The second letter is from Grimsby : 


“Our boys lately have been much in- 
terested in your efforts to secure another 
row-boat for missionary purposes among 
the seamen of our ports. <As the result 
of their efforts they are pleased to forward 
a postal order for 3s., which they hope will 
prove acceptable. They look through 
the amounts each month, and add up the 
columns to find the total contnbutions, 
wondering how long it will take to raise 
the {25 required. They have also learned 
the value of ‘littles,’ as they have tmed 
to estimate the amount you would receive 
if every person in England gave the small 
sum of one penny towards your object. 

* Yours sincerely, 
**GEORGE W. RICKETTS. 


” 


The third letter comes from Cutcombe Vicar- 
age, near Dunster, and is an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of that fine picture, ‘The Light 
of the World,” which you may remember the 
Editor promised to send to all who collect the 
sum of half-a-guinea. 


“ Thank you so very much for the lovely 
picture I received this morning. It 1s one 
of my favourite pictures. 

‘IT hope to be able to collect some more 
money for the Boat Fund, but I am not 
sure if IT will be able to do so. 

‘¢Your very grateful little friend, 

‘SMARJORIE DE CARTERET.” 


We are much obliged to our correspondents, 


and we trust a large number of you who read | 
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these words will proceed to follow their good 
example. Remember there are six boats yet 
to get before our scheme is complete. Just 
think hard what you can do, and it will come to 
you. 

I want to draw your attention again to the 
beautiful prizes which the Editor is offering to 
the collectors who send in the three largest 
sums over £2. They are really fine models. 
and I am sure the winners will be proud o! 
them. 

Yours affectionately, 
UNCLE Jack. 


HANDS AROUND THE WORLD. 
‘*From the River unto the Ends of the Earth.” 


ILLIAM BROWN is an able sea- 

man, sailing out of the Port o! 

London on long-distance voyage. 

He is a decent sort of fellow, clean 

limbed and_  fresh-looking, extremely kind: 

hearted, extremely good-natured, impulsively 

generous, and alwavs ready to help a mate u 

distress. He has, however, one great weakness. 

and that is his inability to say ** No”’ whenn 

the company of convivial companions. Th» 

failing has resulted on more than one occa 

sion in his being stranded, and more thi 

once, also, in his arriving home _ absolutel 
penniless. 

William is married, and has three childres 
His home consists of the upper part of a nea! 
little house in a small street in a rivers 
district. His wife is a  gentle-faced htue 
woman, a most affectionate mother, a me: 
neat and frugal housekeeper. She guards 
William’s interests with untiring love and cate. 
not only by working to help him as a dre 
maker, but by the economy and judgment wit 
which she lavs out every penny. It is no ey 
task to make both ends meet, for two of th 
children are at their most expensive age, both 
as regards appetite and clothes, while the tl 
is an invalid cripple—a quaint, old-fashioned. 
lovable little fellow, who needs constant cal 
and the best of nourishment. The mothers 
devotion to this child is beautiful to see. !! 
partakes of that depth of mingled love and piv 
which is surely the divinest emotion of tt 
human heart. Despite the time taken up bv 
her work and the care of her children, her root 
are always the pink of cleanliness and orde!- 
her children the neatest, her windows the mo: 
tastefully arranged in the whole row. 

All this being so, it is not to be wondered + 
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that William has been overcome with remorse 
& on those occasions when he has been led astray 
k. and has come home without a penny in his 
Ir pocket. He, too, loves his children, and is 
& 6especially tender towards the little invalid. 
The thought of his conduct when he looked 
w: upon that sad, pallid little face, the reproach in 
w lus wife’s eyes, albeit she never spoke a word 
of blame—these things have almost maddened 
him, and for the time being his sufferings have 
i; been as tongues of fire. 
Now, as I have said, William is not a bad 
4 man, and no doubt he would never feel any 
© great inclination to lapse were it not for the 
fierce temptations to which he is subjected. 
Before you can realise how fierce those tempta- 
tions are you must have lived the sailor’s life. 
1! You must have been imprisoned within the 
narrow confines of a ship for months on end ; 
you must have endured unspeakable solitude 
upon the desolate ocean ; you must have faced 
untold hardships of storm and peril and bitter 
weather. Then you will know what it feels 
‘hke to get to port again ; what a haven of light 
and warmth and comfort every gin-shop and 
den that lures the sailor seems to be; in short, 
you will know what it really and truly means 
to be tempted. . 

Let us follow William on his voyage, and let 
us see how closely and how untiringly this 
society, which works for the sailor the world over, 
keeps in touch withhim wherever he goes. As 
thousands of other mariners are doing every 
day, William sails forth into the great void, 
perhaps to return, perhaps never to be seen 
again ; and which of us troubles any more about 
hime or his mates? We see the great ship 
gliding past the dock gates, or passing under 
crowded sail off our seaside home. Then we 
turn and go about our daily avocation. How 
many of us give a thought to the crew, or of 
what they go forth to face ? But, thank God, 
the mariner has his fnends, who remember him 
while the world passes on. I tremble to think 
what misery would fall upon thousands of 
homes if it were not so. William goes out of 
london Port, and he is not forgotten. Wher- 
ever he touches there are outstretched hands 
to welcome him, loving hearts to influence him, 
servants of Chnist to guide him in dark places. 
The hands of help reach him everywhere and 
all the way. Say his ship has to wait for a fair 
wind, perhaps for days, at the mouth of the 
Thames, in the Downs, in Falmouth Roads, or 
elsewhere. It is not long ere the Mission craft 
ig approaching, and with a breezy, cheery 
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“ good-day ”’ the chaplain and his helpers are 
hailing the crew. 

‘“ We are the Missions to Seamen.”’ 

“Yessir ! Come aboard, sir!” 

William and his mates have had little to do 
for hours save to loll about and wistfully regard 
the land which for long weary months they are 
to leave behind them, and the visit is really 
welcome. They put the rope ladder over the 
side with alacrity. 

There are many things about the chaplain 
that appeal to the crew. To begin with, he is 
no land-lubber. He brought the Mission boat 
alongside in real sailor-like style, and that in a 
lumpy sea. In the second place, he is a manly 
fellow, and a sailor loves a man. When he 
comes aboard and talks to them in his friendly, 
genial way their hearts are completely won, 
and soon they are talking together in a per- 
fectly free and easy manner. 

‘“Hallo! Your name is Brown, if I mistake 
not! Saw you twelve months ago on this very 
ship, I think ?”’ says the chaplain to William. 

“Yessir,” says William, gratified at being 
remembered. 

“You were windbound on that occasion, also, 
were you not ?” 

‘“‘ Yessir, same old wind,” says William, and 
there is a hearty laugh all round. 

The permission of the captain having been 
obtained, a service is held. The chaplain’s 
harmonium is brought up over the side in two 
pieces, quickly put together, and very soon the 
sound of lusty voices is swelling over the 
waters. <A good allowance of hymns Its given 
—perhaps six or seven—because the sailors 
like them, and to hear them roll out their 
favourites is something to be remembered. 
The short, pithy address over, the Bibles and 
Temperance pledges are brought out, and tne 
men are induced to purchase the one and sign 
the other. Who will doubt that they feel 
braced up and inspirited by that cheery visit ; 
that the remembrance of it is a bright spot to 
them for many a day ? 

Or perhaps it may be further down the coast 
that one of the chaplains boards the ship while 
she is running before a stiff nor’-easter. The 
Mission boat comes cleaving her way through 
the sea, and the men crowd to the side to 
welcome her. She is brought round to wind- 
ward of the moving vessel to avoid the main- 
boom—a delicate bit of handling that tho- 
roughly captures the interest and seamanlike 
appreciation of the sailors—and by the time 
she is “ tied on,’’ as the Cockney once put it, 
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the chaplain and the crew are already good 
friends. He stays chatting with them for some 
little time after his ministrations are over, giving 
them individual words of counsel for the coming 
voyage, and at last, after many hearty hand- 
grips, slips down the rope into his boat, casts 
off the tow-line, and in a minute is fifty yards 
astern. 

Follow William now to the furthermost parts 
of the earth. He puts in perhaps at several 
ports on his voyage, and eventually arrives at 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, or Yokohama. At all 
places there are traps and pitfalls innumerable 
for the sailor, and those ingenious rascals who 
set them will clear him out of all his hard cash 
in a few hours if he gives them the chance. 
They calculate well, these sharks! They 
know how weary of the long confinement he is, 
how delighted to set his foot ashore again, and 
how susceptible to enticement in consequence. 
But if they are early on the scene, so too are 
the Mission chaplains. 

“Don’t go, Brown! Have nothing to do 
with them! You will repent it if you do. 
Come with me to the Institute and write home. 
Remember your wife and children !’’ 

The shaft reaches its mark. In his moment 
of weakness William straightens himself. His 
heart has gone back to the little wife in London, 
to the pale face of his invalid child. He flings 
aside his tempters, and decides for the Institute. 
And so the victory is won. 

Wherever William goes he finds the same 
kindly hands outstretched to him. Whether he 
touches at Sydney, Table Bay, Wellington ; 
whether he is lyingin the harbour of some Ameri- 
can port or walking the streets of Calcutta, the 
society is ever with him, the Institute ever 
beckoning to him as a refuge and a shelter 
against all temptation. And, finally, as he 
sights once more with surging heart the white 
cliffs of old England, the Mission boat is again 
on the scene, the chaplain of one station or 
another again on board with friendly warning 
and counsel. He realises that William will 
pass through the fiercest struggle of all when 
he lands in London. 

“Now, William, my lad, straight home when 
you get ashore !”’ 

“Yessir, that’s me!” 

“Yes, but no empty promises, William ! 
Remember those who are dependent upon you.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, never fear !”’ 

William is genuine enough as far as intentions 
go, but he nearly succumbs all the same. It is 
sO easy in the excitement and exultation of safe 
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harbour once again, in the pleasure of pocketing 
one’s pay, to take that first simple step wud 
inevitably leads to disaster; so difficult to 
refuse, when among the tempters are the ship 
mates who have stood by one’s side in stm 
and stress, yea, even in the face of Deb 
‘“ Just one pint, mate! What? Not one pat 
with old Joe and Jack to end up?” Willa 
wavers, but the chaplain is at his elbow. 

‘* William, go straight home! Your wife and 
children are expecting you!’’ And asat 
after a hard tussle with temptation, Willa 
wins the victory. 

The tears of joy in the eyes of his wife whet 
he bursts into that little room in the nvenie 
street, the delight of his children, the out 
stretched arms of the little cripple, the lov 
preparations in honour of his coming, are ther 
not sufficient reward ? And is it any wonder 
that there is a big lump in his throat as he lools 
around him ? 

We want to help the Society in their good wir 
The old Mission schooner at Queenstown Har 
ts worn out in the service, and no longer s& 
worthy. Itis our aim to present to the Missict 
a swift motor-launch that shall supply the uw 
need. There could be no greater field for Chnss 
work. Thousands of ships enter the Harlow 
each year. The time is passing and great opi 
tunities ave being missed. We ask the pravai 
and assistance of our readers in this undertanirs 
for the Master. 


A tenth list of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after February 24th, 19% 
up to and including March 27th, 1905:— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. {sé 
Amounts already naman lecees 205 6 6 
D.B.M. .. i a . + Oo278 
E.M.L.B.(Walditch) 2.000. ue ee 0 82 
M.R.S... ; a - Pree: 
Mrs. Whitwham (Redhill) ; 10° 
“Austin” ., es ss oe ‘a 0198 
A. de L. ite ‘ a tia O59 
W. D.C (ioutnemouthy.. se “ as 
Mrs. H. B. Nolan (L oughrea) ; Ee 
A. G. P. (Hertford) sa Lo’ 
JSKO eae eae 
“A Widow's Mite a be ce . 02° 
CET oy. oe ae ae oe oe 
J.C. (Tipperary) .. oe “a “s . 028 
Mrs, Lewis (Swansea) = SOE 
G.AL,E.C.(Derby) 6. were te 

CHILDREN’S SECTION. 

Amounts already acknowledged . usu 
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WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 


“The Quiver” Hymn Competition. 

ORE than a thousand manuscripts 
have been received, and are now 
under consideration with a view to 


the publication of the award of the 
judges in our next number. 


. Joy. 
(See “ The Quiver Home Companion,” p. 252.) 

THE words have not yet been coined which 
can truly describe joy, any more than the 
camera has yet been invented which can take 
a coloured photograph ; but it is not needful 
on that account to be vague. Words can tell us 
that joy, by its very derivation, signifies some- 
thing which leaps or springs up within us; 
it is not like happiness, something which 
happens, which is dependent upon the whim 
of passing fortune. This is why joy is so 
particularly a heritage of the Christian and 
the gift of Christ. Our Lord did not promise 
His followers happiness, a larger share than 
others of the material goods of life; but He did 
assure them of a joy within their souls, which 
should be independent of outward enemies or 
evils. “Your joy no man taketh from you.” 
This joy of the Son of God, founded on a 
consciousness of communion with His Father 
in heaven, was never absent, save for one black 
moment on Golgotha, from even the saddest 
hours of the Man of Sorrows. For “the joy 
that was set before Him’’ He “endured the 
cross." The joy of the Christian, which the 
world can neither give nor destroy, is entirely 
a condition of character; it depends on what 
he is. Is it a practical everyday reality ? 
Compare the serene and radiant life of some 
humble child of God, tried perhaps by poverty 
or sickness, with the fevered existence of a 
pampered worldling, the warrings of whose 
heart are as the troubled sea. The song of 
the suffering saint to-day is like that of Paul 
the prisoncr from his Roman dungcon to the 
Philippians : ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway: and 
again I say, Rejoice.”” Faith and love are the 
parents of joy. ‘“ Believing, ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable,”’ and it is the man willing to 
lose his life for Christ’s sake who finds it. 
That secret of which a selfish and self-centred 
world will never find the clue is the secret of 
the eternal victory of love over pain. 


Love the Lubricator. 


So contrary and ill-tempered was the aged 
master of a household, though he was rich and 
had all the luxuries the world could give, that 
his badgered servants ran away, and the tyrant 
in his desolation was constrained to betake him- 
self to a prudent neighbour for advice. ‘‘ Oil 
yourself a little,’ said his friend; ‘‘ not long 
ago one of my doors creaked, and nobody liked 
to go in or out, so I oiled the hinges, and all 
use it now. When a servant does well, praise 
him ; when ill, do not storm at him. Oil your 
voice and your nature with the oil of love.” 


“Then Face to Face.” 


‘“ EIGHTEEN months to polish a mirror!” 
So stands the record of the great reflecting disc 
attached to the giant telescope which formed 
one of the chief attractions at the last Paris 
Exhibition. The magnifying power of this 
instrument was double that of the largest 
telescope already in existence. Its value de- 


pended entirely on the absolute flatness of the. 


large circular mirror pivoted on a massive iron 
stand, and so nicely regulated by machinery 
that the mere pressure of a finger would turn 
it in any direction required. Out of twelve 
discs cast, two only were satisfactory. For the 
operation of perfecting its surface, this enor- 
mous glass was fixed in a circular frame, and a 
steel polisher, fed with the finest emery powder, 
was worked slowly backwards and forwards 
over the glass. As the slightest overheating 
of any part of the surface would cause flaws and 
irregularities, the polishing machine was never 
in use for more than a minute at a time, and 
the mirror was then let alone foran hour. Even 
the placing of the bare hand on the glass for a 
few seconds was found to cause an appreciable 
swelling of the surface, and involve several days’ 
work of reparation. The whole process was 
wrought in a secluded chamber shut off by 
double doors from the rest of the workshop. 
From time to time a minute beam of light was 
projected on to the mirror surface through a 
hole in a screen, and the reflection of this 
artificial star examined through a small and 
powerful telescope. The slightest concavity 
or convexity was seen at the point of impact 
with this beam of light, and did such flaw appear 
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the polisher came into play once more, until 
with infinite patience the necessary perfection 
was reached. How irresistibly does such a 
story suggest to us the preparation of God’s 
people for the setting forth—* here for a season, 
then above ”’ for ever—of their Master’s glory ! 
‘‘The God of all patience ”’ is surely disciplining 
us for that one purpose, ‘‘ that we may be 
conformed to the image of His Son,” “ trans- 
formed by the renewing of our minds, that we 
may prove what is that gaod, and acceptable, 
and perfect, will of God.” Should it then 
surprise, perchance even offend, us that His 
gracious hand secms sometimes “‘ heavy upon 
us night and day,” and that so often, even when 
free from severe chastening, we are called to 
sustain heart-exercising friction, through trying 
circumstances, or companionships ? If we trulv 
desire that one day the very beauty of our 
God shall be upon us, let us not shrink from 
“the casting down of every thought that 
exalteth itself against the image of God.” 


White Rose and Red. 


Pious and beautiful is the fancy which, in 
language of an older day, speaks of the red rose 
of pardon and the white rose of purity. The 
sacrifice on Calvary works our forgiveness be- 
cause the Divine Victim was without spot. 
By justification we are brought back from our 
estrangement to be the children of God; by 
sanctification the power of evil within us is 
gradually killed. White rose and red _ rose 
grow upon one stem. ‘“ The blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 


The Higher Above, the Clearer Beneath. 


“THe further aloft I send my men,” said 
Admiral Fremantle to the late Mr. Bacon, the 
famous aeronaut, “‘the clearer their view of 
things below the surface of the water. The chance 
of the balloon will come when photographs of 
submarine objects can be taken from it.””. This 
new species of photography, Mr. Bacon  sub- 
sequently achieved, and produced beautiful 
pictures of rocks and sands and sea-weed lying 
in 60 ft. of water ; no obstacle was presented by 
dulness of weather; but the breaking of small 
waves caused a difficulty by destroying the 
hght-waves from beneath. This, however. 
was Overcome by scattering oil over the surface 
of the water. Are not important truths of the 
spiritual life suggested to us here ? ‘‘ He that 
is spiritual,”’ says the apostle, ‘ discerneth all 
things.’ Most certain is it that only they who 
are uplifted by faith clear above ‘‘ the waves 
of this troublesome life,’’ the pressure, the en- 
tanglement of the things of time and _ sense. 
can view these earthly things truly and clearly. 
But thus viewed, what beautiful pictures may 
be seen in all that looks sometimes so dark and 
dreary to him who is on the level of life’s tossing 
waters! Here is one such heavenly picture : 


THE QUIVER. 


“All things work together for good to them 
that love God,” “‘ All things are yours,” " Our 
light affliction . . . worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” “Eve 
hath not seen . the things that God hath 
prepared for them that love Him; but Ga 
hath revealed them unto us by Hts Spint.” And 
when life’s turmoil, or disturbance of mind anc 
heart through personal tmials, threatens t 
obliterate these true and eternal views, the 
God ‘‘ under Whose wings we have come to 
trust ’’ is.able to pour forth the ‘ precious ail | 
of His peace, “ flowing like a river” over th 
troubled surface of this transitory life, 


“Till all the distant landscape and the near 
Stands out in sunny outline bright and clear.” 


Well has one said, ‘‘The Christian is one wi» 
views earth from heaven, rather than heaven 
from earth.”’ 


Zeal without Knowledge. 


AMONG the many devices of well-meanin: 
Christians to disseminate as widely as possibx 
the Word of God, such as paying for passage 
of Scripture to be imserted in advertisement 
columns, distributing leaflets in unexpectec 
quarters, and the like, we have never met wil 
a contrivance as singular as the following. 
which was related to us by the official in ques- 
tion. A worthy clergyman was seized with ihe 
idea that bank-notes might be made availabé 
for conveying Scripture texts and_ religiou 
truths to the attention of the wealthy. wh 
probably would not be reached by the ordinar’ 
tract. He accordingly agreed with the sect 
tary of a charitable institution to give a 45 
note as a contnbution, and that this sum 
should be passed through the bank, to find cul 
whether the crisp piece of paper could be & 
garded as a legal tende if endorsed with Gospel 
messages. The bank-note came, the buck 
covered, in neat handwriting, with vanor 
texts, and was duly paid in, but the manag 
dechned to pass it. The paper and the me 
were considered as private property, used ior 4 
specific purpose, and if covered, or in al¥ 
sense mutilated as proposed, some legal actio? 
could be taken; so this curious attempt 4 
evangclisation was checked. The riches of ths 
world blocked (as so often) the riches of th 
next. 


Absalom’s Pillar. 


It could hardly have been with satisfactict 
that the next generation of Israelites could view 
the pillar which the rebellious son of David had 
reared up for himself in his own lifetime, becau* 
he had no son to keep his name in remem: 
brance. The Bishop of Salisbury has Jatelv 
been expressing a pronounced disapproval 
against the erection of memorials in any buildias 
dedicated to the worship of God before tht 
objects of such commemoration are dead. Th 
opinion, we think, of most people outside bs 


SHORT ARROWS. 


wn communion will be with the Bishop in this 
matter, and the reasons which he adduces will 
appear cogent and convincing. ‘‘ Call no man 
happy until he is dead,” said the ancient sage, 
and we may add “ Call no man stainless until 
he is dead,” either. It would be only too easy 
to instance lives of honourable public service 
which have been blackened by grievous defection 
and detection before the last. But even if this 
painful possibility could be absolutely provided 
against, and we were sure that those chosen for 
our memory Or Our eulogy were (as poor hu- 
manity goes) perfect, there is something incon- 
gruous in the idea that men or women who have 
still their petty part to play upon the stage of 
life should be permitted any place of recol- 
lection within a temple of the Eternal. It is 
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with the light of God, which has penetrated 
the bush and opened the way to a life higher 
and better than anything known to their 
forefathers. They are in the charge of Mrs. 
_ B. Gribble, widow of a chaplain aided by 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society, 
who founded the mission at Yanabah as well 
as others amongst the aborigines in North 
Queensland, and whose devotion cost him his 
life. Under the Rev. E. R. Gribble, son of the 
founder, there are at Yanabah two native lay 
readers, over sixty communicants, some of 
whom help by reading the lessons, and the 
dusky congregation find their pretty church 
of bush timber too small for their requirements. 
Their faith is shown by their works and change 
of character. Of one full-blooded aboriginal 


“RULE, BRITANNIA,” IN NORTH QUEENSLAND. 


otherwise with the dead who, as we humbly 
believe, have died in the Lord. They have 
completed their work, and have entercd into 
rest, and it has seemed, to our finite judgment, 
as though their names were worth preserving. 
As we look at their monuments, or at the grave's 
record of their years and deeds, we pray that 
we may have grace to follow their good ex- 
amples ; and our hearts should be uplifted to 
the adoration of Him in Whose strength they 
were strong. 


“Bule. Britannia,” and Young Natives of North 
Queensland. 

Britannia!’’ The piccaninnies, 
snap-shotted whilst singing this patriotic song 
fervour that finds expression even in 
, are known as Australian blacks. 
To them the rule of Britannia 
by a rule of love. It is inseparably connected 


a chaplain writes: “From the day of his 
conversion about fifteen years ago, he devoted 
himself body, soul, and spirit to the service 
of his Master. His life as I knew it and his 
death as I saw it were the life and death of a 
true Christian. In life he was absorbed bv 
the desire to serve Christ and to make his 
people know Him as he knew Him.” Yet the 
Australian blacks are often dismissed from 
notice as “ irreclaimable savages, amongst the 
most degraded and the least intelligent of 
present-day humanity.” In the first place, 
the natives of North Queensland are not black, 
but coffee colour. Their degradation 1s patent 
especially to the white colonists ; for in the 
cities the “ myalls,”’ or loafers, despised even 
by their brethren in the bush, lay hold of the 
vices of civilisation, though they rarely acquire 
its virtues. It is also true that in their wild 
state they are savages ; for some tribes not 
only consider human flesh as a delicacy, but 
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eat it as a duty which they owe to themselves 
and their relations. supposing that what is 
good in the deceased will become incorporated 
in the bodies of his devourcrs. But wherever 
the power of God’s Spirit to create ruined souls 
anew is made known to the natives of the 
fifth continent the idea that they are irre- 
claimable is refuted by indisputable proofs. 
The rule of Britannia means of necessity their 
pradual extinction. Their disappearance is 
being hastened by the vicious habits which 
they have adopted from their dispossessors. 
The black population is larger in Queensland 
than in any other colony, but year by year it 
diminishes. The early colonists are known 
to have shot them down “ for the mere sport 


of the thing.’’ They retaliated lke wild 
beasts. Now a better state of affairs, of course, 
prevails. The Queensland Government pro- 


tects them and makes provision for their com- 
fort. It sometimes employs them as trackers 
when a lost traveller or an escaped criminal 


“THE QUIVER” 
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has to be sought, and in this capacity both 
training and instinct make the sons of the bush 
very valuable. The souls of the remnant that 
remain of the primitive inhabitants are a 
charge on the white men, who know the only 
means of saving them from utter degeneration 
and from becoming a danger to the colony. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from February 23rd, 1905, up to and 
including March 29th, 1905. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” 


£i &, 
rss, £1 10s, £1 10s. £1 2s. Od., 


rus: LR 


F aaa 58; “A Constant Reader of THe (QUIVER? 
MAE The following amounts have been sit 
direct M. ray £10; J. G., 2s. Od. 


For The Rageved School Union Dinners : 
Mite,” 1s, 6d. 


* A Widow's 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

73. In what way did the trial of Jesus show 
the bitterness of feeling which the Scribes and 
Pharisees had against Him ? 

74. Why did the Jews take Jesus to be tried 
by the Roman governor Pilate ? 

75. What answer has Jesus given to Pilate’s 
question, “‘What is truth ?’’ Quote pas- 
sage. 

76. In what way did Pilate acknowledge 
Jesus to be a king ? 

77. Why did the soldiers cast lots for our 
Lord’s coat ? 

78. In what words did Jesus declare the 
completion of the work of man’s redemp- 
tion ? 

79. What great proof is given by St. John 
that the body of Jesus was not removed from 
the sepulchre by His disciples ? 

80. Quote passage which shows that Mary 
Magdalene had no idea Jesus was risen from 
the dead. 

81. With what act did our Lord accompany 
the words He addressed to His apostles, ‘ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost ” ? 

82. Why did our Lord say it was necessary 
for Him to leave His disciples ? 

83. In what way does the Holy Ghost act as 
man’s guide ? 

84. Quote passage in which our Lord sets 
forth the whole scheme of man’s redemption. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 640. 
61. Lazarus, whom our Lord had raised from 
the dead (St. John xii. 2.) 
62. When bidding His apostles not to 
Murmur at the cost of the ointment with which 
Mary anointed His feet, Jesus said, ‘“ Against 


the day of My burying hath she kept this.” 
(St. Jchn xi. 7.) 

63. Mary Magdalene, Joanna the wife of 
Chuza, Herod's steward, and Mary the mothe 
of James, who prepared spices and ointments 
for embalming the body of Jesus. (St. Luke 
xxill. 49, 56, and xxiv. 10.) 

64. Two angels at the tomb, who reminded 
the women of our Lord’s declaration that He 
would rise again in order to strengthen ther 
faith. (St. Luke xxiv. 4-8.) 

65. When the women brought to the apostle 
the message of the angels, St. Luke says “ the 
words seemed to them as idle tales, and thev 
believed them not.”’ (St. Luke xxiv. 113 % 
Matt. xvi. 21.) 

66. By washing 
John xii. 4, 5.) 

67. St. Peter, because such an act was only 
performed by the meanest slaves. (St. Jcha 
xill. 8; 1 Sam. xxv. 41.) 

68. Our Lord wished to teach us that He 
alone can wash us clean from sin. This 3 
shown by His reference to Judas, who was 
bodily clean, but not spintually: ‘“‘ Ye are 
clean but not all.” (St. John xiii. 8-10.) 

69. By obedience to His commandments. 
(St. John xv. 10.) 

70. The offering up of His life. As our Lord 
says, ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” (St- 
John xv. 13.) 

71. ‘‘I pray not that Thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that Thou shonldest 
keep them from the evil.” (St. John xvii. 15.) 

72. Unity among themselves and a share 
with Him of the glory of His Father’s home. 
(St. John xvii. 21, 24.) 


His disciples’ feet. (St. 
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A “NOON REST” 
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FOR WORKING 


GIRLS. 


A Helpful and Interesting Experiment by the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
the United States. 


By 


NE day during the past 
winter, taking a walk 
through the streets of 
Los Angeles, California, 
at the noon hour, I 
looked about to decide 
where I should go to 
have my luncheon. I 

was a Stranger in the city, and knew nothing of 

the different restaurants, their prices, or their 
advantages. I wanted a good luncheon, and 

I wanted it reasonably cheap. 

Passing a handsome big building on one 
of the principal business thoroughfares, I 
Jooked through the ground floor windows 
and noticed a restaurant, where there seemed 
to be a couple of hundred or more women 


SPENDING THE NOON HOUR IN 


Elizabeth Banks. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE Y.WCA 


eating, and no men. Then I noticed that in 
the windows was the gold-painted inscription, 
“Young Women’s Christian Association,” and 
going round to the main entrance I went in to 
get my luncheon. 

Scores of young women were passing in and 
out, and as I started to enter the lunch room 
a young woman sitting at the door handed me 
a red bit of cardboard. 

‘‘How much is it ?”” I asked, thinking that 
this was what in Western parlance is called 
a ‘“ meal ticket,’’ which would entitle me to a 
table d@héte luncheon. 

‘“ Nothing,” she replied, smiling. ‘ Just 
keep it while you are in the lunch room, and 
then hand it to me as you go out.”’ 

On account of the crowd of girls in front of 
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me and behind me I found it inconvenient to 
stop and ask the young women for further 
explanations, so I took my red ticket and 
passed in. 

Then I looked about for a vacant table, 
and, finding an unoccupied place at a table 
where two or three young women were seated, 
I took my chair and waited for somebody to 
come and take my order. 

Nobody came, although I waited fully ten 
minutes, and then I leaned over to a pretty 
girl who was eating an apple at the table, and 
asked her if she happened to have a copy of 
the bill-of-fare. 

‘‘It is on the blackboard,’’ she replied. 

To be sure! There was the bill-of-fare 
plainly written out with chalk on a huge 
blackboard fastened to the wall, and this was 
what I read (I give the prices in American 
money, merely reminding my English readers 
that one American cent is equal to an English 
halfpenny) :— 

Rice Tomato Soup 5 
Roast Beef : a 5 

Veal Stew with Noodles we S 

Cold Ham hse ee ie sae 
3 

3 


Mashed Potatues 
Corn Pudding ... 


AT THE COFFEE, TEA, ANDO 


THE QUIVER. 


String Bean, .., 
Sliced Tomato-ss 
Potato Salad 

Olives 2 
Pumpkin Pic... 
Cabinet Pudding 
Jellied Pears see 
Chocolate Ice Cream... 
Rolls and Butter 
Bread and Butter 

Tea (hot or iced) 
Coffee 

Milk 


§ 
3 
# 


$238 3339 33 3 3 


wn ur Wd be fe tan Cat tat he a ve) 


Certainly, here was a tempting enough ment 
for luncheon, and cheaper than anything I| 
had ever before seen. The next thing was to 
find a waitress to take my order, and looking 
about the large room I saw no waitresses, 
although there were several dozens of girls 
carrying trays. Some of them were well 
dressed, others were plainly dressed, while 
a few appeared almost shabby. They wor 
hats and coats, and some of them gloves. 

Upon inquiry I found that the patrons ¢ 
this restaurant waited upon themselves ! 

That explained the large pile of black travs 
I had noticed on a stand up against one ci 
the pillars, the number of which was steadily 
diminishing and afterwards being added unto 


| 
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CHOCOLATE COUNTER. 


A “NOON ResT” FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


It seemed that each girl, upon coming in, went 
up to the blackboard menu, chose what she 
would have, and, taking a tray from the pile. 
carried it to the serving counter, received from 
the attendants there her meat or soup OT 
potatoes, carried it tO her chosen table, and 
then had her luncheon. 

I had no sooner discovered this than I, too, 
went to the pile of trays and took one to the 
serving counter. Watching the others, I fol- 
lowed suit, and to the attendant I said, ‘‘ Veal 
stew, sliced tomatocs, ice cream, tea and 
bread and butter.”’ 

“ Red ticket, please!” said she. 

I showed the red paste-board, not yet having 
learned the use of 
it. She took it, 
and as she handed 
me the veal stew, 
gave me a white 
paper on which 
was written ‘'5c.” 
With the — sliced 
tomatoes came an- 
other paper with 
“30¢.’’ on it, with 
the tea another 3 
cent paper, with the 
bread and_ butter 
a2 cent one, and 
with the ice «cream 
another 5 cent one. 
Then to another 
attendant I handed 
all the papers and 
received im exX- 
change a _ paper 
on which was in- 
scribed ‘‘ 18 c.,’ the 
attendant at the 
counter still retaining the red card. I carried 
my tray of good things over to a table, and 
while eating noticed that a young woman next 
to me, who had not been over to the serving 
counter, opened a paper parcel, took out bread 
and butter and an apple, went over to a counter 
where there were dishes, knives and forks, and 
paper serviettes, came back with a plate, a knife, 
and a serviette ; and proceedcd to cat. I noted 
that she, unlike myself, retained her red card. 

Another girl took her place at my table, un- 
folded a parcel, took out some ham sandwiches, 
hesitated a minute Or two, and ther. went Over 
to the serving counter and brought back a cup 
of tea; andl noticed that she had taken her 
red card and had not brought it back. 


IN THE SWEET DEPARTMENT: 
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I ate my luncheon—a really nice and tasty 
one—which had cost me in English moncy just 
ninepence, and then taking a circuitous route 
back to the serving counter, asked where I was 
to pay for it. I was directed to another door 
than that which I had entered, so at the 
cashier’s desk I paid my eighteen cents and 
walked out. 

My mind was still agitated over the usc of ° 
the red card which had been handed to me 
and then taken away at the serving counter ; 
and just as I had determined to inquire about 
its object, I discovered it for myself. ‘The 
girl who had sat next to me, cating only some 
bread-and-butter and an apple, came out be- 


CHOOSING THEIR PIE. 


hind me and handed over her red card to the 
cashier ; and I knew the red card meant that 
she had the privilege of going into the dining- 
room, cating her own luncheon on the Associa- 
tion dishes, and then going Out without any 
charge. 

I had lost my red card because I had bought 
something at the lunch counter. She had kept 
hers because she had bought nothing and 
had no money to pay. The red card was merely 
a bit of ‘red tape ” of a very nice sort 
kind of voucher. : 

Then I remembered how many young women 
I had noticed who scemed to be eating things 
they themselves had brought, numbers of them 
getting nothing at the counter on their trays 


oo 
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WASHING DISHES BY THE DOISH-WASHING MACHINE IN THE Y.W.C.A. KITCHEN 


but glasses of milk or bowls of soup. Others 
ate only what they had brought, accompanied 
by a glass of ice-water, which they were 
allowed to get for themselves free. One girl 
had eaten only biscuits, or ‘‘ crackers,’’ as they 
are called in America, they being washed down 
with ice-water. Many of the girls had taken 
with them pieces of pe, cake, sandwiches, 
cheese, and pickles. Those who desired bought 
something to supplement what they had 
brought, but those who did not desire to do 
so, or those who had no money to spend at 
the lunch counter, were made just as welcome 
as the others. 

When I think it over I find myself lost in 
admiration of so beautiful and Christian a 
restaurant ! And that reminds me that it 1s 
not called a ‘‘ restaurant,’’ but a ‘‘ noon rest,” 
and such a name makes the scheme all the 
more beautiful. Of profits there are none, 
although I am glad to say that the idea is 
carried out without money loss. Those who 
do buy things hand in enough money to make 
the patronage of those who go but to rest and 
eat of their own home lunchcons, a thing that 
can be managed without a money loss. The 
place has become immensely popular with the 
tired working women of this bustling Western 
town of 140,000 inhabitants ; and among the 
girls themselves it goes by the nickname of 
‘The Paper-Bag Restaurant,’’ from the fact 
that so many who go there carry paper bags 
with them. The number of women who daily 
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patronise the place is 
constantly increasing, 
and the fact that oa 
some days as many as 
1,050 have been seated 
at the tables will ac- 
count for the decision 
of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to 
lessen the labour oi 
dish washing by pur- 
chasing a patent dish- 
washing machine. The 
“noon rest ’”’ plan s 
not one which had its 
origin in California. 
The different branches 
of the Association m 
different American cities 
have for some time beea 
finding it the very best 
means of reaching the 
working women with 
small incomes, and being of real practic 
service to them. The prices of the vanocs 
eatables have been made just as low a 
possible, and for that reason and the ad: 
ditional one that it is desired to make a tte 
treat for girls who carry their luncheons to 
their places of business, yet have no pleasatl 
or private place in which to eat them, it was 
decided in the beginning that the “‘ cafeteria,” 
or self-serving system must be the means d 
waiting, so that the hire of servants might bh 
dispensed with. 

Feeling, as I do, like an old Londoner nov, 
after my many years’ residence in England, tt 
is not strange that upon noting so admirable 
an institution as the ‘noon rest” in the 
various branches of the Young Womens 
Christian Association’ in my native land, ! 
should wish to see it introduced into Londoa 
and other cities of Great Britain. Lunch 
rooms for the members of the Association 
there are, of course, in plenty; but there ar 
none, so far as [I have heard, carried out 02 
the ‘‘ paper bag ’’ plan. 

London is full of cheap restaurants, but the 
very cheap ones—those whose prices approach 
anywhere near to the prices I have quoted 4 
being charged at the Young Women’s Christiaa 
Association—are not of a class which many 
gentle English girls wish to patronise. Thes 
girls, in their cleanliness of person and ap 
wish to go to a clean, wholesome-looking plac 
where gentlewomen may eat in a comfort 
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A “Noon REST” FOR WoRKING GIRLS. 


way ; and, speaking as one who knows London 
well, I think I am correct in saying that a nice 
restaurant where wholesome soup can be got for 
{wopence-halfpenny a dish is not to be found 
there. 

And it is not only that a cheap place is 
needed. A place where the girls may take 
their own luncheons and eat them either as 
they bring them from home or supplemented by 
@ glass of milk or a cheap sweet would be of 
incalculable benefit to hundreds and thousands 
of girls. One place would not be enough. 
There would need to be dozens of branches 
Scattered over the business centres of the 
town. 

This is a work which the Young Women's 
Christian Association of England would do 
well to consider. That is what the Association 
is for—to promote the happiness and welfare, 
bodily as well as spiritual, of young women. 
To be sure, there are the many women's clubs 
in London and the larger cities, and in some 
of them luncheons are served to the members ; 
but even at the cheapest of the clubs the prices 
are considerably higher than those I have 
quoted ; and there are, too, comparatively 
few young women who belong to clubs, and 
the club privileges are for members only. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association's 
**noon rests’ are not only for the members of 

the Association. They are for all who like to 
go in and eat and rest. In so far as this matter 
is concerned, non-members have the same 
privileges as mem- 

bers. 

One 
to the 
scheme 
am sure, be 
thought of by 
many who are 
interested in the 
welfare of work- 
ing women. They 
will say that this 
is but another 
encouragement to 
the working wo- 
man to. starve 
herself and buy 
gloves with the 
money she should 
pay for a hearty 
meal. They will 
say that the ten- 
dency of women 
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wage-earners to starve their bodies in order 
to clothe themselves in fine apparel is 
already too great, and that no place should 
be provided for them in which genteely to 
munch their dry biscuits. There is some- 
thing of truth and much of sound common. 
sense in this assertion. But in the majority 
of cases the covering of the hands at the ex- 
pense of an empty stomach has nothing what- 
ever to do with personal vanity. The buying 
of the gloves is merely a matter of business— 
an investment, or speculation if you will—with 
the idea of keeping up appearances in order to 
secure a situation or better oneself. From her 
that hath not, even that which she hath shall be 
taken away, is the cruel law of business which 
the working woman has learned to know by 
a bitter experience. Whether or not such 
“noon rests’’ are started in England, the 
poor gentlewoman or the underpaid working 
girl will continue to buy ‘finery’”’ in order 
to make herself look not too shabby at her 
business. 

As things are now, she is put to extra trouble 
by not having a nice place for the cating of 
her Bath bun. She will not eat it in the office 
with her employer looking on; she cannot 
eat it in the street. How great a blessing if 
she might eat it at a ‘‘ noon rest,’’ and, finding 
milk and tea and cocoa so very, very cheap, 
decide to add to the nourishment to be derived 
from the bun by taking a glass of milk or cup 
of cocoa with it ! 


IN THE REST ROOM OF THE Y.W.C.A, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1!1.—-XXlI. 


Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been “broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch comrade, hears the news of the cuttreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, and, seeking to regain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Coanines 
to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liége, actually in the hands of the French. Landing in Antwerp, Beviil has 
an encounter with the Dutch officer, Sparmann, now a spy in the French service, who was the cause of his leaving the English arnv. 
The landlord of the inn where he stays provides him with the passport of a dead French officer, Captain le Blond, and in the name of tt 
dead man he makes his escape from the city. At Louvain he meets with the Comtesse de Valorme and, after leaving the old university 
city, rescues her from a threatening attack of some peasants. The Comtesse invites him to travel in her company, but hints that she has 
penetrated his disguise and suspects that he is an Englishman. At St. Trond, where they break their journey, Bevill recognises Sparmasa 
In a man who is staying in the same inn as himself, but loses sight of him in the street, ‘Ihis puts him on his guard, and he goes actos v 
the other inn, where the young lady is staying, to wara her of the danger. Some remark of his to one of the Comtesse's servants is over- 
heard, although Bevill does not know it at the time, by one of the ostlers, and it is to this that he owes his escape. Bevill and the Comtese 
fall in with the English outpos's and are all »wed to pass towards Liége, but before they enter the city the Comtesse explains to Bevill that 
she is herself a French Protestant, and has her own reasons for wishing to see Marlborough and beg his aid on behalf of her oppressed o- 
believers. Within the city the Comtesse goes to the house of friends, while Bevill secures a room at an inn and delivers. bard Petes 
borough's letter at Sylvia Thorne’s house. He finds her arranging to close her house and join the Van Ryks, with whom te 
Comtesse is staying, and approves her step, as he can see no prospect of any early escape from the city. In Liége Bewill fads 
Francbois, a former French schoolmate of his, and sees at once the danger of denunciation to the authorities to which this encouste 
exposes hun. He soon learns that Francbois is pressing his attentions upon Sylvia Thorne, and, after a meeting between the former 


. schoolmates, Sylvia warns Bevill to hasten their departure from the city. With this purpose he quits the inn where he has been stayisz 
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and takes up his quarte s at Sylvia's deserted house, the Weiss Haus. There he has at least two secret visitors spying upon his movemests 
in the night after his removal, and the following morning he finds the dead body of Sparinann, Lut he does not* know who rercoved ths 
danger from his path. Next dav the Comtesse and Sylvia come to say they are ready to set out from the city that night, but soon after 
they have gone to complete their preparations Bevill has proof that their conversation has been overheard. When, later, he joins the 
ladies, and they are followed by a small body of dragoons, his suspicions are deepened. 


would have been one of two things open to 
him, namely, on the one hand, an attempt to 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HEN the officer of dra- escape by flight through the narrow streets 
goons had uttered those which surrounded them all at this time—aa 
last words there re- attempt to dash suddenly away on the fleet- 
mained no longer any footed La Rose, in the hope that she would 
hope of escape in bear him more swiftly through those cramped 
Bevill’s mind. It was streets than the heavy troop-horses of the 
impossible to doubt dragoons could follow, or ride through, side by 
that he was the person side. On the other hand, an effort to cut 
for whom this small his way through these soldiers, though they 
body of troops was were seven against him, might by supreme good 
searching, or to sup- fortune be successful. 

pose that there was in Li¢ge any other But, now, these ideas could by no possibility 
Englishman who, as the officer had said be acted on. He was there in company with 
with delicate sarcasm, was honouring his Sylvia and the Comtesse as their cavalier ard 


country by assuming a Trench name. 

At first he knew not what was best to do, 
though, had he been alone, his perplexity 
might easily have been resolved, since there 
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escort ; while, although it was his safety and 
not theirs which was in peril, his place was by 
their side to the last. Consequently, there 
remained one thing alone to do: to state that 
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THE SWORD 


he was the Englishman of whom these men 
were in search, while adding that he was no 
spy, but, instead, one who had made his way 
from England to Liége with the sole object 
of assisting a countrywoman to leave a city 
surrounded by the eternal enemies of the 
English. 

Before, 
determination, 


however, Bevill could follow this 
at which he arrived suddenly, 
since from the time the officer of dragoons had 
uttered his last words until now not two 
moments had elapsed, he saw the face of 
Madame de Valorme at the window of the tra- 
velling carriage, and, an instant later, heard 
her address the officer. 

“Monsieur.”” she said, 
gate may I beseech the favour 
the gentleman of our party 
have some few words to say to him in connec- 
tion with our journey when we shall be outside 
the city. I am confident that monsieur will 
not refuse so simple a request.” 

“\fadame may rest well assured of that.” 
the officer replied, as now he sat his horse 
bareheaded before the Comtesse.” Madame 
shall not be incommoded by histeners to any- 
thing she may have to say to her friend.” 
After which he ordered three of his men to 
advance twenty paces In front of the carriage 
and halt there, and the other three to retire 
twenty paces behind it ; while he himself rode 
forward and took up his position in front of 
the foremost men. 

The Comtesse and Sylvia, with Bevill at the 
carriage window, were, therefore, as free to 
discourse without being overheard as though 
the soldiers had not been in the neighbourhood. 

“anit” the former said now, speaking of 
course in a low tone, as at the same time Sylvia 
thrust forth her hand and clasped Bevill's 
silently, while one glance at her sweet face was 
enough to show him how agitated she was, the 
look in her eyes telling him of that agitation as 
clearly as the tremor of her gloved hand could 
do. “ Ah! what is to be done ? Have we 
failed so soon in our undertaking ? Have we 
brought you to your destruction ?” 

« Nay. never, never 1? Bevill whispered back. 
«y¢ I have met my fate ’’—while, as he spoke, 
he heard a moan, which was in truth a gasp, 


‘ere we reach the 
of speaking to 
in private? I 


from Sylvia's lips, and felt her hand tighten 
convulsively on his—‘‘ I have brought it on 
I set myself 


mvyself; 1 can meet it boldly. 


to do this thing. looking for a reward, though 
fair a reward might at 
with a glance beyond 


never dreaming how 
last be mine,” he added, 
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the Comtesse to where Sylvia was. “Tf I 
have lost shall I not pay the stake, shall I not 
look ill-fortune bravely in the face ?”’ 

“Pow has this disaster come about ?”’ 
Sylvia asked, speaking for the first time- 
‘What precaution has been omitted ? .Or 15 


it ae 

“Treachery !"’ the Comtesse said. ‘‘ Ay! 
that way the disaster has come. Say, is it 
not so?” 

“JT fear, indeed, it is,’ Bevill replied. 
‘Listen. Someone, either Francbois or an- 


other, was in the garden of the Weiss Haus 
last night behind the arbour, and overheard our 
plans. I have been denounced, our plans have 
been revealed, by the eavesdropper.”’ 

“ \faledictions on him!” the Comtesse whis- 
pered through her white teeth, while now her 
eyes were worthy rivals in splendour of Sylvia's 
own as they sparkled in the light cast by a lamp 
suspended across the narrow street. ‘' May 
vengeance confound him, whoe’er he is ; and 
{tis Francbois, let him beware! I hold him 
in my hand. If—if—you are—are—— 

“ Cease in mercy’s sake ! ”* Sylvia exclaimed. 
“Ah, say it not. It cannot—cannot—be.”’ 

“Tf you are betrayed by him, you shall be 
dearly avenged,” the Comtesse continued. 
“Yet. see, that officer gives some order to 
the men by his side. Quick—what will you 
do? What?” 

“Proclaim mysclf an Englishman, yet no 
spy. Speak truthfully, and acknowledge that 
I came here to save my countrywoman ie 

“\adame,” the officer exclaimed now 4S, 
after turning his horse, he rode back to the 
carriage, ‘‘ the clocks are striking the last 
quarter. It madame and her friends are not 
at the gate in ten minutes there will be little 
hope of their passing through it to-night. 
Even provided,” he added below his breath, 
“that the papers are in order.” 

For this well-bred young dragoon had a full 
certainty that he had found the quarry which 
he, as well as two or three other small parties 
of soldiers, had been sent out that night to 
waylay if possible. Yet he had caught a 
glimpse of Sylvia in the depths of the carriage 
and more than a glimpse of the aristocratic 
though sad features of the Comtesse. and he 
regretted that it had fallen to his lot to hight 
on those who were sought for. As for Bevill, 
he recognised that he was one of his own class 
—a gentleman and, by his appearance, perhaps 
a soldier ; but he believed him to be what he 
had been described as being, a spy, 4 thing 
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accursed in every land, and for him the young 
officer felt little sympathy. 

“It must be so,’’ Madame de Valorme said 
now. “ Monsieur,” speaking as calmly to Bevill 
as she was able to do, “ pray bid Joseph to 
proceed.”’ 

A moment later the group had again set 
forth, three of the troopers riding ahead and 
three behind the carriage, only now the officer 
rode very close behind Bevill. 

It took but little longer after this to reach 
the gate set in the walls, which at this time 
were very high and strong, the gate-house 
itself looking like a small fortress built into 
a still greater fortification. Inside it, three or 
four mousquetaires were standing as sentries 
as the carriage approached, while, since all 
recognised the young officer in front, no chal- 
lenge was given, but, instead, a salute. 

Then the latter, speaking to one of the 
mousquetaires, said: 

“Inform the officer of the guard that 
Captain d’Aubenay has arrived in company 
with a party who desire to pass out.” : 

Ere, however, this could be done, the officer 
himself had come forth from the guard room, 
and as he did so the Comtesse uttered an ex- 
clamation, while muttering beneath her breath: 

“It is De Guise. Again! Ah, that man 
is fatal to all of us!” 

In the manner of the young Duc de Guise 
there was, however, nothing to suggest any 
disaster, since, courteous as he had been at 
the western gate when the Comtesse entered 
with Bevill, so he was now as she and Bevill 
endeavoured to leave by the eastern one. 

‘“‘ We meet again, madame,” he said ; “‘ and, 
this time, when madame would depart. The 
formality is nothing. I merely require to see 
the papers of herself and friends. Yet I have 
seen it before,’’ he went on, as now he took 
the /atssez-passers of the Comtesse and Sylvia 
from the former’s hand. ‘‘ Ah, yes, yes,’ he 
muttered, though as he did so he glanced at 
Madame de Valorme and, past her, at Sylvia. 
“‘Madame la Comtesse de Valorme and _ her 
dame de compagnie. Si, st. And monsieur ? ” 
he continued, looking up now at Bevill, while 
all noticed that he had not used one of the 
accustomed phrases, ‘‘ Passez, madame,’’ or 
“C’cst tout en regle,’’ nor had he as yet re- 
turned the papers. 

““Ah, yes!’ the young Duke said now, as 
he looked at the paper Bevill handed down 
to him. ‘Monsicur de Belleville. I remember 
very well. Of the embassy in London. Yes,” 
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still looking up. Then he said, “I regret to 
do so, but I must ask monsieur to descend from 
his horse.” 

“ Descend !”’ 

“Unfortunately it must be so. We _ have 
received orders not to permit monsieur to pass 
the gate for the moment. Doubtless for the 
moment only. It is very regrettable a 

‘‘ And,” asked the Comtesse, ‘‘ has monsieur 
le Duc also received orders not to permit me 
and my dame de compagnie to pass out?” 

“ Je suits déesolé, but, alas !——’”’ 

“Ts it so?” 

“It 1s so, madame.” 

‘““ Are we to be detained here ? 
long ?”’ 

‘“ Ah, Madame la Comtesse! For how long! 
But for a moment. Monsieur de Violaine 
the Governor, makes the night rounds regu- 
larly, reaching here at eleven as the clocks 
strike, or very little later. Madame may relv 
on seeing him in a few minutes. If he decides 
that it shall be so the gate will be opened tc 
let madame and mademoiselle pass out.” 

“And as for me, sir ?’”’ Bevill asked. 

““Monsieur, I cannot say. Our orders were 
simply to detain you if you presented yourseli 
at the gate.” 

Then, again addressing the Comtesse, tbe 
young Duke said : 

‘Will not madame and mademoiselle give 
themselves the trouble to descend from the 
coach ? The guard-room is at their disposal: 
while,”’ looking at Bevill, “‘ monsieur is quite free 
to accompany his friends inside.’’ 

After which the Comtesse and Sylvia left 
the great carriage, and Bevill, after assisting 
them to do so, in which attention he was joined 
by the Duke and another officer of mousque- 
taires, accompanied them to the guard-room. 

Hardly, however, had they set foot in the 
place than the clatter of several horses’ hoots 
was heard outside; the voice of a sergeant 
was also heard giving the order to salute, 
and, a moment later, the Governor, M. de 
Violaine, entered the room. As he did sa 
the eyes of those three were turned on him 
whom they well knew was, for the time being 
at least, the arbiter of their destiny ; while 
Madame de Valorme seemed to become even 
more pale than she usually appeared. For, as 
she had said once, this man was well known 
to her, and, like her, belonged to the South af 
France ; while, in other days, he had aspired 
to win her hand, though this no one in Liége 
but herself and De Violaine knew. 


And for how 
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The group was now one at which any on- 
looker, not knowing all that agitated the hearts 
and minds of those present, might have gazed 
in interested wonderment. 

De Violaine, tall and handsomely accoutred, 
had stopped short as he entered the guard- 
room, and, his eyes fixed on the Comtesse, had 
muttered beneath his breath, “It is she— 
Radegonde !”’ 

By Bevill’s side, to which she had drawn 
Close as they entered through the clamped 
door, was Sylvia, gazing at him, silent for some 
moments, yet whispering next. 

“You thought to save me—would have 
saved "me. If on this earth there exist any 
means by which I can do by you as you would 
have done by me, they shall be used. You 
said last night that you would never fail me. 
Now I exchange the pledge. By God’s will 
never will I fail you.” 

“ Sylvia !’’ Bevill murmured, and then was 
silent from agitation at her words. But a 
moment later he said, speaking so low that 
none but she could hear, ‘Sylvia, I am in 
God’s hand, not knowing what His decree 
may be; yet—yet—if this is not the end, 
if to-night we do not make our last farewell——_”’ 

“No, no!’ she moaned, turning her face 
away so that the others should not see her 
fast falling tears. ‘‘ Not that! Never! Ah, 
it cannot be!”’ 

‘““I pray it may not be so; but, Sylvia, if 
happier days shall ever dawn, if some day I 
may stand face to face with you again; if 
I should then dare to tell you all that is in 
my heart ? Ah!” he exclaimed, as now he 
felt her hand touch his beneath the long, 
dark riding-cloak she wore. ‘““Ah! am I 
answered ?”’ 

‘““'Yes,’’ she whispered, “‘ answered as none 
shall ever be again,” and turned her face away 
—from him this time, so that not even he 
should see it. 

Meanwhile, whatever emotion De Violaine 
and the Comtesse may have experienced in 
meeting under such strange circumstances, ‘cir- 
cumstances so different from those of other days, 
when he who now commanded besought pity, 
and she who was now almost a captive could 
not vouchsafe mercy to her then captive, they 
had at least obtained control over themselves. 

Quietly, with the easy calm of that old French 
noblesse which, above all things, permitted no 
emotion to be apparent, the Governor had 
advanced towards Madame de Valorme and, 
in a few well-chosen words, had informed her 
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that matters which had come to his know- 
ledge prevented him from allowing her to use 
her right of quitting the city at present, or of 
leaving Liége until she had answered some 
questions satisfactorily. 

“What matters ? What questions, 
sieur ?’’ the Comtesse asked. 

“ Firstly,’’ M. de Violaine said gravely, ‘‘ the 
reasons for which you are desirous of travel- 
ling at this moment. It is an unhappy time 
for ladies to select for setting out upon a 
journey. They might,” he added, with signi- 
ficance, ‘‘ come into contact with the English or 
some other of our enemies ; they are all around.” 

For a moment the Comtesse looked at the 
Governor ; then, seeing that the others in the 
room were not close, she said: 

‘““ Have you, a De Violaine of our unhappy 
province, forgotten how the eyes of all there 
are turned towards England ? Even though I 
should ‘come into contact’ with the English 
would that be harmful to me, or those of whom 
I am one ?”’ 

‘‘T have not forgotten that I am a soldier, 
a servant, of France,” the other answered. 
“As one who has sworn a soldier’s duty to 
his King I must, for the time, forget all else. 
Madame la Comtesse, I ask of you to return to 
the house from which you set out and remain 
there. You have been denounced to me as one 
who is desirous, for a purpose of which I know 
as well as you, of obtaining an audience of Lord 
Marlborough.” 

“Denounced! Naturally, I do not desire 
to be informed of the name of my denouncer. 
I know it—and I pity him.” 

De Violaine looked at her for a moment; 
then, turning towards Bevill, he said: 

‘““Monsieur, the name on your passport is 
not your name. You are, I am informed, an 
Englishman and a spy.” 

““I am an Englishman, monsieur. 
spy.” 

“That you will have to prove, as well as 
your object in being here in any position except 
that of a spy. For the present you will be 
detained at the citadel. The gate,’’ he said, 
addressing the Duc de Guise, "‘ will be opened 
no more to-night.”’ 


mon- 


I am no 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HROUGH all that had taken place in 
the guard-room M. de Violaine had 


conducted himself as a gallant gentle- 


man, and neither in his tone, words, nor 
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bearing had there been any of that hectoring 
or browbeating towards one who, if he 
was what he had been denounced as being, 
might well have been subjected to such treat- 
ment. 

For a spy, found in a city subject to those 


who were already sore pressed by the very . 


country to which that supposed spy belonged, 
could scarcely look for gentle treatment at the 
hands of one who was in command ot the prin- 
cipal tortress of tuat city ; while. polished as the 
French noblesse and gentry might be, soldiering 
was conducted with a considerable amount of 
roughness at this t:me, and it was the habit of 
all in command itn the chief European armies— 
which were the armies of England and France 
alone—to treat suspected prisoners with scant 
consideration. 

Yet Bevill could not complain of any rough- 
ness on the part of the man whose captive he 
now was. De Violaine, except that his manner 
was cold and austere towards him, had behaved 
as wel as one gentleman brought into contact 
with another, and that other the subject of a 
hostile country, could have been expected to 
behave. For all of which there was a rcason, 
over and above the fact that the prisoner was 
undoubtedly the friend of the woman whom De 
Violaine had once loved tenderly and hoped 
to win, as well as apparently something more 
than a friend of the beautiful companion of the 
Comtesse—that stately, handsome girl from 
whose eyes the tears had fallen fast in com- 
passion for the man who was now his prisoner. 

This reason was that he had been face to 
face with the denouncer of Bevill, and, later, 
with Bevill himself—the denounced—and_ the 
first had impressed him unfavourably, while 
the second, Englishman though he was, had 
produced a vastly different effect on him. 

That morning, early, Francbois had obtained 
an audience with the Governor, and, after 
many crafty hints and a considerable amount 
of falsehood, had told sufficient to cause De 
Violaine to issue his orders for preventing 
Bevill and his companions from leaving Liége. 

But when Francbois, after stating that not 
only was the principal accused an Englishman, 
but also a spy of the enemy, as well as being 
a Protestant—whom he termed generally 
heyetiques and reformes—but also one who had 
committed other crimes against France which 
he would unfold, the soldier bade him be 
silent. 

‘You state,’? De Violaine said, “ that you 
can prove he is an Englishman ; that he travels 


under a false name while bearing a pissport 
made out in that false name, a French one. 
That is sufficient for his arrest.” __ 

‘‘ Sufficient, monsieur, for his arrest! His 
arrest! But surely not sufficient—surely not 
—for his condemnation—his punishment ?” 

‘That will come later—at the court-martial. 
since it is by that he can alone be judged. Then 
you can tell all else you know.” 

“A court-martial! Is that necessary? Is 
he not a spy and are not spies condemned 
without many formalities ? Are not Protes- 
tants the enemies of France ? ”’ 

“No,” De Violaine said, regarding coldly the 
man before him. ‘‘Iamone. Am J an enemy 
of France ? So, too, are half the inhabitants 
of this place, yet they submit.” 

‘‘ Monsieur le Gouverneur is a Protestant!" 
Francbois exclaimed, taken aback at learning a 
fact of which he was in utter ignorance. “A 
Protestant !’’ he said again. 

‘One of many who love France well and 
serve her well. Also, you speak of Ja Comtesse 
de Valorme, and state that you know what she 
is in Liége for. Knowing so much, you know 
too that she is of the reformed faith. Do vou 
not suppose, also, that this Mademoiselle 
Thorne, this English girl of whom you speak. 
is the same ?”’ 

‘There is nought against Mademoiselle 
Thorne.” 

‘‘ There will be if she attempts to leave Liege 
without my particular permission. Now &¢. 
monsieur. You have-told me enough to cause 
them al! to be prevented in their intention. 
Later, you can tell the officers who will judge 
this Englishman all that you know. Only,’ 
with a strange look in his eyes as De Violaine 
regarded Francbois, ‘‘ be careful not to leave 
Li¢ge yourself: you will be wanted.” 

«J—I ’’ Francbois stammered, utterly 
taken aback, not only at the knowledge he had 
now obtained that the Governor was a Protes- 
tant, but also at learning that he himself 
would be required at whatever form of tnal 
there might be. ‘‘1 hoped that I should not 
be called upon to appear personally ; I hoped 
that my information would be sufficient.” 

“You will have to be present. Where 13 
your abode ? ” : 

‘“At—at——’’ But he paused. If he gave 
the house of Van Ryck as his place of abode 


‘he stigmatised himself as one who betrayed 


a woman dwelling under the same roof as he; 
while if, on the other hand, he told this man 
sitting before him and regarding him so coldly 


“De Violaine muttered beneath his breath, ‘It is she—Radegonde!'’"—p. 747. 
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and contemptuously, that he was an inhabitant 
of the Jesuit College, he proclaimed himself 
as one whom this Protestant soldier would 
regard with abhorrence and al] other French- 
men with mistrust. 

‘Answer me,’ the Governor said, seeing 
that the other hesitated. «Answer, I say. 
Where do you dwell ?”’ 

«‘I—I—am for the moment at the Jesuit 
College, Monsieur le Gouverneur,’’ Francbois 
cried, seeing a look appear upon De Violaine’s 
face which he could not comprehend, so strange, 
so inscrutable was it. ‘‘I am of the religion 
of France, as most Frenchmen are. There is 
no crime in consorting with Jesuits.” 

But still De Violaine looked at Francbois, 
who now stood before him with his features 
white as a corpse within its shroud ; while, as 
the former regarded him, he felt that he was 
trembling. 

“No,” De Violaine said at last, spealaing 
very calmly ; ‘ there is no harm in consorting 
with Jesuits, unless it be todo harm. Yet——-’”’ 

But now he paused and added nothing further, 
though still looking Francbois through and 
through with calm eyes. 

Inwardly, howevet, his reflections were prc- 
found. 

“The Jesuits’ College!’ he was saying to 
himself. ‘‘A portion of that confraternity 
which secretly is opposed to the claims of 
France to the Spanish Throne since, once 
possessed of Spain, France would attempt 
to suppress the Inquisition. The Jesuits’ 
College in this place, from which De Boufflers 
has hinted more than once that news of our 
projects and plans is disseminated to the enemy. 
Ah! who is the greater spy on us—that Protes- 
tant Englishman of whom this man speaks, or 
he himself who harbours in that college under 
the sheltering wing of the order. Carogne / 
if I trap one ‘’twere best I held the other in 
my hand as well,’’ and once more the Governor’s 
eyes fell on the man before him. 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ Francbois said now, as, still 
white and still trembling, he again met De 
Violaine’s glance, ‘‘ Monsieur, is my presence 
needed further? I—I—have affairs of conse- 
quence in hand.” 

“Doubtless! Yet I have changed my mind. 
When do you say this Englishman masquerading 
as a Frenchman is about to qu:t the city with 
those ladies ? ”’ 

“To-night, Monsieur le Gouverneur—before 
the hour of eleven strikes.” 

““So be it. You have told me much, but 
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not sufficient. To-night, before eleven, they 
will all be stopped on their intended journey. 
The Englishman will be brought here”— 
“here”? being the citadel in which this con- 
versation was taking place—‘“‘ and your charges 
against him must be made at once. It may 
be that all you state is capable of explanation.” 

‘‘ Here, monsieur ? I would have desired 
not to be present, not to be forced to accuse this 
spy face to face. A silent, an unknown, 
an absent witness is sometimes more useful 
than a present one. Yet, since monsieur 
desires it, it shall be so. I will be here. Mon- 
sieur may rely on me.” 

“Reliance is not necessary,’ De Violaine 
replied, while knowing well that, if once this 
man was allowed to go, the inside of the citadel 
would never see him again. ‘* You will remain 
here till the gate is shut and, that man in 
our hands. He shall be brought here at once; 
you shall stand face to face with him and tell 
your tale. If what you state, and that which 
you say you can state further against him, can- 
not meet inquiry, he will be in grievous peril.” 

“But, Monsieur le——”’ 

‘No more. You will be well cared for, and, 
providing you speak truly, no harm can come 
to you.” After which De Violaine struck upon 
a bell by his hand, and, upon the appearance of 
two of the men on guard outside, bade them 
remove the gentleman before them to a room 
in the north wing of the citadel and be careful 
to treat him with all care and attend well to 
his wants. But before Francbois was Ie 
moved from his presence, and ere he reached the 
door, the Governor bade the men retire outside 
the room again until he summoned them. 
Then, when once more alone with Francbois, 
he said : 

‘“‘ There is some reason for your denunciation 
of this Englishman. What is that reason? 1 
it to obtain money, reward ?”’ 

‘Monsieur ?”’ Francbois exclaimed, making 
a sorry attempt to draw himself up to his full 
height and to look the Governor fairly in the 
face. ‘I am a gentleman—a Frenchman and 
—a patriot.’”” But, impassively, De Violaine— 
though it may be that his shoulders wer 
shrugged almost imperceptibly—continued: 

‘Are these ladies with whom this English 
man will endeavour to leave the city know) 
to you ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ Francbois replied, speaking trath- 
fully, since he could not doubt that ere long— 
by eleven o’clock this night, if no sooner—aty 
falsehood he might utter would be unmasked. 
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“Yes. LaComtesse de Valorme is, ina manner, 
of my kin.” : 

“Of your kin ?”’ while beneath his lips the 
other drew a quick breath. ‘‘Of your kin ? 
La Comtesse de Valorme is kin to you! But 
there are many De Valormes in—in the South. 
Is she by chance the wife of Gabriel, Comte de 
Valorme, who was sent to the galleys for his 
religion ? ”’ 

“She is, monsieur, the widow of Gabriel. 
He died in the galley Le Requin.” 


“Ah! so he is dead.” And again De 
Violaine drew a subdued breath. Then he 
went on: 

‘““And the other lady ? She is, you Say, 


English. A countrywoman of this man whom 
you denounce. Who is she ? What is she? 
What does she here in Liége ?”’ 

That the French Governor should not know 
this was natural, since, between the military 
investors of Liége and those residing in the 
city there could be no intercourse whatever, 
or only the very slightest between the com- 
manders of the former and the magistracy of 
the latter ; and, consequently, all that Franc- 
bois now told him was unknown previously. 
But of Sylvia De Violaine asked no further 
questions, and, going to the door again, called 
in the guards and bade them escort Francbois 
to the room he had ordained. 

After which, and when left alone, he sat 
down in his chair again and gave himself up 
to his reflections and to many tender, yet sad, 
memories. 

‘So Gabriel is dead,’’ he said to himself. 


“Poor Gabriel. Dead in one of those accursed 
galleys. Dead! He to be dead thus! And 
Radegonde is here—here in Liége. Radegonde, 


the one woman who ever rose as a star above 
my life, the one woman who might have been 
the flower of that life. Yet it was never to 
be. Never! Never! When Gabriel came all 
hope was gone for me. Gone! Nay, it 
never existed. What was it she told me on 
that last night ? That, had her heart been 
hers it should have been mine—only Gabriel 
had gained possession of it and would hold 
possession of it for ever. And now—now— 
Gabriel is dead, and it falls to me to interrupt 
her, to thwart her—her, to whom once I would 
have given my life had she demanded it.” 

De Violaine brushed his hand swiftly across 
his eyes, thrust his chair back, and rose from 
it to pace the room, while muttering to himself, 
‘That is done with, put away for ever. Duty 
alone remains—the duty, the allegiance I have 
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sworn. A soldier’s loyalty! No matter what 
he ordains,’’ and his thoughts flew to far- 
off Versailles, ‘‘no matter how much she 
persuades him to evil, he is the King and I 
his soldier. Duty to him—and France! Yet, 
oh! that he were different.” 

“As for this fellow,’’ the Governor continued, 
contemptuously now, ‘‘ who and what is he ? 
Has he dared to raise his eyes to Radegonde, . 
to dream that he shall ever occupy the 
place Gabriel held; and does he hope by 
some low cunning, some base intrigue, to 
bring her to his hand? Emile Francbois ! 
Emile Francbois! Ha! Have a care! You 
may have thwarted her, you may have 
brought this Englishman to the halter, but 
—there is rope enough in this fortress to 
hang more than one. A spy deserves no worse 
fate than a traitor.”’ 

He sent for the officer of the guard now, 
and gave his orders for despatching a handful 
of cavalry under the command of one officer to 
one part of the town and a second to another 
part, and gave instructions that from dusk 
each should be on the watch for a carriage, 
containing two ladies and accompanied by a 
man on horseback, that would be making its 
way towards the only gate open after sunset. 
He also gave instructions that if this party was 
met with it should be conducted to that gate 
and there detained until he arrived at the con- 
clusion of his rounds. 

And so the trap that Francbois had baited 
was set. No travellers such as he had described 
would be able to pass out of the city this night. 
While, so strong was the sense of duty, of loyalty 
to France, engrafted in the heart of De Violaine 
—badly as France was treating that class of 
her subjects to which he belonged—that, even 
had Madame de Valorme been his sister or his 
wife, he would not have permitted her to con- 
tinue her journey—a journey on which she 
went, as he could very well imagine, with a 
view to conspiring with France’s most powerful 
enemy, England, as represented in the presence 
of Marlborough. 

Yet it was hard to do !—hard to thwart the 
woman whom he had loved and lost, the woman 
he had once dreamed of winning for his wife ; 
and hard, too, to prevent that woman from 
endeavouring to obtain help for those of his 
and her own faith now suffering for that faith. 

But if he drew his existence from those of 
that faith, so, too, he drew it from France, 
and, as one of her soldiers, he had sworn to 
protect her. 
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Not even his love for a woman whom he 
had lost could make him false to that vow. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HEN De Violaine gave the order to 
the young Duc de Guise that the gate 
was to be opened no more for the 
night, Francbois, had he been present 

instead of in the citadel, might well have con- 
sidered that he had succeeded in his betrayal 
of the man whom he regarded as his rival in 
the affections of Sylvia Thorne. For that man 
was now a prisoner in the hands of France ; 
while the actual fact of his being in Liége by aid 
of a false passport was one that must in any 
case tell heavily against him. Also, some other 
statements—which were not facts—that Franc- 
bois was prepared to weave into his denuncia- 
tion would, beyond all doubt, accomplish his 
destruction. 

That those statements would soon be made 
none who were present at this time could doubt 
when, following on the order to have the gate 
kept fast until daybreak, another was issued 
by the Governor. 

“Call Captain d’Aubenay,” he said now 
to one of the mousquetaires under the com- 
mand of De Guise, while, turning to Bevill, 
he continued. ‘‘ You will be taken to the 
citadel ; there you will hear the charge against 
you—the charge upon which, later, you will 
be tried, as well as upon another, of being 
present in a city under the control of France 
while falsely passing as a Frenchman.” 

To which Bevill made no reply, except a 
courteous bow, since he deemed silence best. 

But, if he had nothing to say, one person 
at least—the Comtesse de 
no reason for also being silent. 

Approaching De Violaine,who stood some hit tle 
distance apart from the rest, she said therefore : 

“There is but one man in all Li¢ge who can 
have denounced your newly acquired prisoner. 
That man is named Emile Francbois ’’ ;_ while, 
remarking that the other neither assented to 
nor denied this statement, she added, ‘‘ It is so, 
is it not ?”’ 

But stilt De Violaine kept silence, whereupon 
the Comtesse continued, while adopting now 
a different form of inquiry—a more impersonal 
one. 

“Whosoever the man may be,” she said, 
“who has thought fit to testify against mon- 
sieur, to formulate the charges against him 
of which you speak—charges of which you 
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could not otherwise have known—he must 
have sought you out to do so. Monsieur. | 
beseech of you to at least answer this, even 
though you answer nothing else.”’ 

Whereupon, stung by the coldness of his 
questioner, stung also by the almost contemp- 
tuous tone in which she spoke — she whom 
once he had loved so much— De Yoolaine 
replied : 

‘The person who has informed against the 
prisoner waited upon me at the citadel.” 

‘‘And is present there now to repeat hs 
charges against—the prisoner ? ”’ 

To which question De Violaine contented hix. 
by answering with an inclination of his head. 

‘“So be it,”’ the Comtesse replied, and there 
was in her tone a bitterness that her listener 
could never have supposed her to be possessor 
of. ‘‘So be it. I know—nay, we all know” 
—with a glance that swept over Sylvia ard 
Bevill—'‘ who this informer is. But, sinc 
Monsieur le Gouverneur is by the way of listet- 
ing to his informers,’’ and she saw De Violain: 
start and flush as she spoke, “‘ he will not refuse 
to give audience to another informer—at the 
citadel.” 

“ Another !"’ 

‘“Yes, another. Myself! Monsieur de Vic 
laine will not perform his duty to France ina 
half-hearted manner. He gives open ear to 
the first one who tells him of spies being about ; 
he will not surely turn a deaf ear to a second 
informer who wishes to denounce a traitor. 

‘A traitor ? Who is he? And who 3s to 
denounce him ?”’ 

‘“Tam the latter. The man you received 
the citadel—Emiule Francbois—is the former. 
I claim the right to be received at the citadel 
by you in the same manner that you received 
that man. Only, my denunciation shall be ar 
open one, made before others—not one made, 
as doubtless this was, within closed doors.”’ 

‘“So be it. The right is yours. When wil 
Madame la Comtesse honour me by 7 


“When? To-night. Now. At once!” 
‘“At once ? It grows late.” 
‘Late! What matters the lateness of the 


night in comparison with the exposure of a 
villain 2? Monsieur de Violaine, I demand to 
be allowed to accompany your prisoner to, \% 
citadel and to hear what Emile Poe 
has to assert against him.” ° 

| ‘‘ And I also,” Sylvia said, since aking 1°: ae 
tion had ceased by now to be Cunt ere pe 
tones and could easily be overl 


sooner-:2." ~~ 
the guard-room. 
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‘You, Mademoiselle !’’ De Violaine ex- 
claimed, not knowing but that Sylvia was, in 
absolute truth, that which she was supposed 
to be, namely the dame de compagnie of Madame 
de Valorme. ‘‘ You ? Surely Madame la Com- 
tesse does not require your support at sucha 
scene.” 

“ That,’’ Sylvia said, as she stood tall and 
erect before the Governor, so that he no longer 
deemed he was speaking to any other than a 
woman who was herself of equal rank and 
position with the Comtesse, “that is not the 
question. It was to enable me, to assist me to 
leave Liége, to protect me as I did so, that your 
prisoner made his way to this city—for 
this that the base, crawling creature, Francbois, 
denounced him to you.” 

‘“You are then Mademoiselle Thorne ? ”’ 

““I am Mademoiselle Thorne. If Francbois 
has much to tell you about Monsieur Bracton, 
since that is his rightful name, so too have I,”’ 
and as Sylvia spoke her eyes were turned for 
a moment towards Bevill—for a moment only, 
but it was enough. Enough to tell Bevill that, 
even though he should be condemned to-night 
and executed at dawn, it mattered hittle now. 
That glance had told him more than a hundred 
words could do: it had told him he was the 
possessor of Sylvia's love ! 

* * * * * * 

The salle d’armes of the citadel, in which 
half an hour later De Violaine, the Comtesse, 
Sylvia, and Bevill stood, was large enough for 
half a regiment to bivouac in, and had, indeed, 
in past ages served for such a purpose, as well 
as many another of blacker memory. For in 
that great hall, wainscotted with oak from 
floor to roof, that dark hall in which those who 
stood at one end of it by night could scarce see 
to the other, deeds of blood and cruelty had 
been perpetrated the recollection of which had 
not by then been effaced. Here prisoners 
innumerable had heard their doom pronounced ; 
while on other occasions those within the 
c'tadel had made many a last stand cre being 
capiared or slain. 

To-night this hall was but partly lighted by 
the wood that flamed in a huge cresset at the 
further end of it, and by great, common candles 
that ilared from sconces fixed into the walls, 
while dror ping masses of grease to the open 
floor as iney did so. 

Yet, sombre as was the light thus obtained, 
it served well enough for what was now occur- 
ring. It served to show De Violaine standing 
before the enormous empty fireplace that 
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reached to the roof—one in which many persons 
might sit as in a room and warm themselves 
on winter nights ; to show, also, the Comtesse 
de Valorme and Sylvia seated together on a huge 
oaken bench on which, in earlier days than 
these, Spanish, Burgundian, French, and 
Walloon soldiers had lolled as the citadel was 
held in turn by their various rulers and generals 
—a bench on which at times trembling prisoners 
had awaited the pronouncement of their doom. 
Also, that light showed Bevill standing erect 
and calm not far from where Sylvia was 
seated, with, behind him, four troopers of the 
Regiment de Risbourg, which was quartered 
partly in the citadel and partly in the Char- 


_ treuse, or Carthusian, monastery. 


There was, however, one other man present, 
behind whom there also stood four soldiers. 
One other—Francbois. Francbois, white as a 
phantom, yet speaking with an assumption 
of calm while protesting that that which he 
was now saying was uttered in the interests of 
France and justice. 

This protestation made, Francbois went on 
to state how, from the moment he had seen 
the prisoner on the Quai, he had _ recognised 
him as an Englishman with whom he had been 
at school in Paris years before ; and, conse- 
quently, in the interests of his beloved France 
he had resolved to discover what reasons he 
might have for being in Liége. 

‘“‘ Was it not possible,’”’ De Violaine asked, in 
his clear, quiet voice, “that the reason the 
prisoner now gives for his presence here may 
have been the true one—that he had come from 
England to escort his compatriot, Mademoiselle 
Thorne, back to their country ? ” 

‘“ Monsieur, had that been so this English- 
man, Bracton, would have proceeded differ- 
ently. From the moment he landed at Ant- 
werp, almost from the first moment, his actions 
were marked by deceit and, alas ! by wickedness 
unparalleled. He landed under the assumed 
name that he has borne here—André de Belle- 
ville. When he was recognised as an Englisb- 
man by one whom he had deeply injured in 
earlier days, one whom he had driven to rum, 
he passed as an officer of Mousquetaires named 
Le Blond = 

“Le Blond of the Mousquetaires. He is long 
since dead. I knew him well.” 

‘“And I,” said the Comtesse. ‘‘ He was 
my cousin.” 4 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ said Francbois, ‘‘ it was that 
dead man’s papers he possessed himself of. 
The very horse he rides was that of Le Blond.” 
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“ How,” asked De Violaine, still with omin- 
ous calm, ‘are you acquainted with these 
matters ?”’ | 

“Monsieur, the man whom he had so injured 
tracked him here—tracked him when he had 
recovered from the wound inflicted on him at 
St. Trond by the prisoner.” 

“Tt is false,” Bevill said now, speaking for 
the first time ; “by whomsoever the man 
may have been wounded at St Trond, that 
wound was not given by me.” While, as he 
spoke, he learnt for the first time how it was 
that Sparmann had not denounced him at St. 
Trond, how it was that he had been enabled 
to quit St. Trond without molestation. 

“In what way,” said De Violaine, repeating 
what he had said before, ‘“‘ are you acquainted 
with these matters? You tell me that they 
have happened. What I desire to learn is 
who you have obtained your knowledge of 
them ?”’ 

“Monsieur le Gouverneur, that man—his 
name was Sparmann—came to Liége when his 
wound was healed, still determined to expose, 
to denounce the Englishman. He and I met 
—by—by—accident, and I discovered what his 
intention was.” 

“Tt is strange that the only two men in 
Antwerp who desired to denounce the prisoner 
should have met. What was this man ?”’ 

“He was a Hollander who had been van- 
quished by the prisoner in a duel. For that he 
fell into ill-favour. Later, he became a spy of 
France.” 

“A spy! You consort with spies!” 

« ah !’? murmured the Comtesse de Valorme 
at these words of the Governor, yet the murmur 
was loud enough for all present to hear, and to 
notice also that it was full of meaning—so 
full that, unconsciously, De Violaine’s eyes 
were turned to her for an instant. Then the 
latter continued : 

«« Nevertheless, this man has not denounced 
the prisoner. It may be he confided that task 
to you.” 

‘’ Monsieur,” Francbois said now, and it was 
apparent to all that he was about to make 
his supreme effort, “ Monsieur,” drawing him- 
self up to his full height, “ I denounce this man, 
not because the task was confided to me—I am 
no spy, no denouncer, whose office it is to do 
these things—but because that other is not 
here to do it for himself. He was murdered 
by that man, that Englishman, your prisoner !"" 

« Liar |” exclaimed Bevill, and in a moment 
be had sprung at Francbois, when, seizing 
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him in a grasp of iron, he would have throttled © 
him had not the troopers intervened and torn 
Francbois- from his grasp. “Tiar! If ‘twas 
any who slew him that night in the Weiss Haus 
‘twas you!” though even as he spoke he had 
his doubts, remembering the signs he had dis- 
covered of the presence of a third man beside 
himself in Sylvia’s house. 

But now, amidst the excitement caused by 
Francbois’ words and Bevill’s prompt action to 
avenge them, amidst the contemptuous ¢X- 
clamations of both Sylvia and the Comtesse 
against Francbois (while, as the former spoke, 
she had sprung from the oak bench and stood 
by Bevill’s side, whispering words of belief 
in his innocence of the horrible deed of which 
he had been accused), De Violaine’s quiet tones 
fell once more on all their ears. 

“You declare this man murdered that other 
one, that spy. What is your proof ?”’ 

“ J saw him do it,”’ Francbois replied, though 
as he spoke he was careful to draw close to 
the side of the soldiers. ‘‘T had gone there 
with Sparmann to assist in capturing this man.” 

“Yet did not give help. Had you no 
weapon with which to assist your ‘ friend,’ 
your ' confrére,, or, unable to do that, no 
power to avenge his death ?” 

“j—I  Francbois stammered. “IT a 

“ Enough |” De Violaine said. ‘* Your story 
does not bear the impress of truth upon it. 
Remove him,” he said now to four of the sol- 
diers. ‘‘It needs,’ he continued, ‘‘ that I learn 
more of you—of who and what you are. There 
lies more matter behind all this than you have 
seen fit to divulge.” 

“That you shall know at once—on the 
instant!’ the Comtesse exclaimed. ‘‘ Let 
him remain here and listen to what I have to 
narrate. Also let Mr. Bracton remain. Beside 
what else there is to tell of that man, Francbois, 
he hates this Englishman for a reason he has 
not deemed it well to divulge—for the reason 
that he believes Sylvia Thorne——"’ 

“ What !’’? De Violaine exclaimed, startled. 

“For the reason that he believes I love this 
man,” Sylvia said, drawing even Closer to 
Bevill as she spoke, and holding out her hand 
to him. Then, as Bevill clasped it in both of 
his, she turned and looked the others proudly 
in the face, while adding: * As in truth I do. 
If you slay him on that wretch’s word, you 
slay the man I love-——the man who,.I pray, May 
live to call me wife; the man who has risked, 
perhaps thrown away, his life for me.”’ 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. ] 


SaeeayIRST in order are the 
—| arched stone _ bridges 
which span the rivers 
and withstand the floods 
of generations. They 
are equal to some of our 
English bridges, and 
their construction with no 
machinery and only the roughest and simplest 
tools bears witness to the skill and resource- 
fulness of the Chinese people. A handsome 
one of eight arches is crossed on the great road 
from the most western province to the capital 
of the Empire. There is another kind built of 
stone. Pillars are raised in thestream, and flat 
stone slabs laid across from pillar to pillar ; the 
sides are often protected by a balustrade of 
stone and ornamented with figures of lions and 
dragons. When a single arch spans a stream, 
it is usually much higher in the middle, so much 
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so that it is ascended and descended 
by stone steps. As no wheeled vehicles 
are used in this part of China, this s 
no hindrance to the traffic. In the hilly regions 
it is quite usual to meet with flights of steps 
along the high-roads ; sometimes, up and down, 
more or less interrupted, they extend for 
miles. 

It is considered a work of great merit to help 
to construct bridges, so it is the custom to erect 
a large ornamental stone tablet near the bndge, 
on which is carved the names of all contributors. 
An important city of Western China is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a river. Every 
summer, being swollen by the heavy rains and 
melted snows from the Thibetan mountains, it 
overflows its banks and can be crossed only by 
ferry boats. When the floods are over in the 
early autumn of each year, a bridge of wood 
resting on boats and trestles is erected over the 
river opposite the north gate of the city. [tis 
kept in position by means of ropes and poles 
attached to huge bamboo baskets full of stones. 
At the entrance to another gate these same 
arrangements, huge baskets filled with stones, 
are sunk in the river, and planks laid across from 
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(This end is raised to allow passage of bouts underneath.) 
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one to the other. In the early summer these 
pridges are taken to pieces and the matcrials 
carefully laid by till the following yeal, when 
they are used again for the same purpose. 

Very frequently single planks only resting 
on stones OT trestles are laid across streams. 
A belated traveller in his sedan-chair reached 
such a bridge at dusk one evening. It was three 
planks in length, cach plank being about fifteen 
feet long and only one in width. To try to pass 
anything in the middle of the bridge would 
mean a cold bath in the stream below for 
one or other party. A flock of one hundred 
sheep had arrived on the other side, and the 
foremost one had just started to cross the 
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genuity. They are made almost entirely of 
bamboo and suspended over rushing torrents 
when any other kind of bridge would be im- 
possible. Strong ropes of bamboo are bound 
to wooden pillars on either side of the river, 
then weighted with stones to prevent the whole 
structure being washed away by the floods. 
The top ropes form a railing on both sides, 
whilst the lowcr ones, interlaced with bamboo 
withes, and paved with rushes or boards, form 
the floor of the bridge. It shakes one up 
somewhat severely in going over it, especially 
if other passengers are crossing at the same 
time. 

There are many bridges of this description 
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bridge as the traveller arrived. The bearers 
resigned themselves to wait till all had passed. 
They went well for a time; half the sheep had 
got across, when one poor thing took fright. 
Nothing would induce it to move ; it stood stock 
still in the middle of the bridge. Threats and 
persuasions were of no avail; it would not g° 
forward and could not g° back, for there was 
no room to turn round. At last, after trying 
everything else he could think of, the shepherd 
waded into the stream and touched the fright- 
ened creature with a whip. It bounded across, 
and the rest followed at full speed ; but darkness 
had fallen over the land, and after being delayed 
for half an hour, it was two hours longer before 
the traveller reached his destination, the last 
hour being helped on by a good-natured China- 
man. who took pity on the poor foreigner and 
provided him with a lantern. 

The suspension bridges are marvels of in- 


in the province of Sy-ch’uan, not only sus- 
pended at a ercat height, but they are also to 
be met with some hundreds of feet in length. 
One of the finest is at the south entrance to @ 
charming little city nestling amongst the hills 
which, peak above peak, rise up in the north 
till they lose themselves in the mountain 
ranges of Thibet. All traffic to and from the 
city crosses this bridge. During the floods of 
one summer, in spite of the stone weights. 
strong pillars, and embankments, the whole 
structure was washed away, SO mighty was the 
force of the merciless stream that brought 
death and destruction wherever it came. 

For a little time all communication with the 
outer world was cut off, but in a few days after 
the waters had subsided the damage was TC 
paired, and the quiet little city was carrying on 
its normal trade and business once again. Pity 
the unfortunate travellers who arrived there to 
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find the bridge gone 
and no entrance into 
the city, for it would 
mean a journey of seven 
or eight hours (twenty 
miles) by sedan chair to 
return to the nearest 
town, where fair ac- 
commodation for the ; 
night could only be ob- 7 —_ ~ 
tained. Fair accom- 
modation means four 
bare and dirty white- 
washed walls, a few 
wooden bed _ frames, 
with straw’ laid on, 
clean or otherwise, and 
usually otherwise, an 
earth floor, perhaps the 
luxury of a table and 
two chairs. and always 
the use of the general 
washing - hand basin 
and towel, tf desired/ Plenty of hot water 
and rice is supplied, and the inn’s cook 
will undertake to boil or fry any dainties in 
the way of eggs, meat, or vegetables that the 
guest likes to provide himself with. Such is 
the accommodation provided in the besé-class 
inns; the worst are mere hovels, and the filth 
indescribable. But the calamity of finding 
one’s self outside the city under such conditions 
would almost certainly be averted by the state 
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of the road thither, which in times of flood is 
most dangerous and often almost impassable. 
It leads along by the edge of a precipice for 
miles, high rock on the one hand and sheer 
precipice some hundreds of feet down on the 
other. In the rainy season there are often 
landslips, and the water from the gullies running 
down the mountain side crossing the path 
carries away all the soil, leaving no foothold on 
the hard, slippery rock until another path has 
‘been made. Only in ur- 
gent cases would there be 
travellers at such times, 
and they probably of the 
coolie class, who can put 
up with any accommoda- 
tion, sleep under any can- 
ditions, and are only 
accustomed to the coarsest 
food and the meanest inns. 
There are shelters to suit 
them all along the way. 

In crossing gorges and 
torrents near Thibet a 
single rope is much used, 
hung from posts firmly 
imbedded in the _ rocky 
banks. The traveller car- 
ries a wooden saddle with 
him to which cords are 
attached like a _ short 
children’s swing. He lays 
the saddle on the rope and 
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sits in the swing, then starts the whole thing 
slipping down the rope, himself following, 
working his way over with his hands. He 
usually rests in mid-stream, dangling in the air 
over the rushing water before commencing the 
upward journey, which is the hardest part, 
Women also cross in this way, and they often 
take a heavy load with them. 

In some parts there are very picturesque 
covered-in bridges built chiefly of wood and 
roofed with grey tiles arranged in the usual 
decorative style. They are @ very pretty 
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tails, red cord for the same purpose, small hair- 
brushes and moustache-combs, tiny bamboo 
boxes for opium and tobacco, spectacle-cases, 
fans in the hot season and fire-baskets in the 
cold are amongst the articles usually exposed 
for sale. 

There are also sure to be some sweet stalls, 
probably others with cold salt beef and dried 
meats; a portable mud fireplace keeps hot an 
iron potful of pork-and-onion dumplings, and a 
few youthful vendors with trays of biscuits and 
cakes make their way from one end to the other 
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addition to a landscape, and are useful for other 
purposes besides the main one of crossing the 
stream. At night a number of beggars take 
up a lodging under the grateful shelter, and 
sometimes make it their abode by day. When 
inside or near a city each side of the bridge is 
crowded with stalls and their owners. It must 
be a main thoroughfare, or such a bridge would 
scarcely be erected, therefore it is a good place 
for business. The people crowd in to look or 
purchase, so that it is difficult to squeeze 4 
passage through ; and yet there is a constant 
stream of travellers. Tapes and mbbons, 
buttons, beads, common ornaments and artificial 
flowers for the women’s headdresses, Berlin wool, 


sold by the foot, to tie up the children’s pig- 


and back again. With the noise of bargaining 
and quarrelling over the goods, the good- 
natured greetings of friends, and the talkee- 
talkee of which the Chinaman is so fond, 
it is a regular Babel of confusion. Added to 
the gencral hubbub are the cries of the passers- 
by. ‘‘ Make room,” ‘Get out of the way,” 
“You'll get knocked in the back,’ are stock 
phrases of the chair-bearers, and never used 
with more gusto than on these bridges, although 
on every available occasion, whenever 4 few 
people gather together give them an excuse, 
they like to make themselves heard, and usually 
do so to some purpose, for the unwritten street 
law of China is that all must give way to the 
sedan-chair and its bearers. 
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A Sermon Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Very Rev. R. W. Forrest, 
D.D., Dean of Worcester. 


“Re not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good."—ROMANS xii. 21. 


PeyiHk Epistle to the 
, Romans contains, 
perhaps, the deepest 
dogmatic teaching to 
be found in the Bible, 
vet the concluding 
portion of the Ictter 
consists of precepts 
and counsels’ than 
which nothing more purely or intensely prac- 
tical is to be met with in the New Testament. 
The present chapter, which furnishes an Epistle 
for three successive Sundays of the Church’s 
vear, has been well described as the brightest 
tablet of social moralitics the world has ever 
seen. 

Now this is of importance in two respects 
or directions. ‘‘ Give us the morality of the 
Gospel,’’ men say to us, ‘“‘ but do not trouble 
us with its doctrines or with theology.’”’ Our 
answer is that such morality as is taught here 
cannot be had without the doctrine or theology, 
any more than we can have a house without a 
foundation, or trees without roots in the soil. 
On the other hand, it must be conceded that 
when hearing or reading what some Christian 
teachers put forward one might be tempted to 
think they sometimes forget that the end of 
doctrine is life, that the meaning of all we are 
taught about God and His truth is conduct and 
character. Orthodoxy divorced from what is 
practical bears about the same relation or 
rescmblance to the cthical teaching of this 
Epistle that the botanist’s specimens of ferns 
and leaves in the pages of his portfolio do to 
the greenery of the woods, to the flowers which 
give their beauty and perfume to our gardens. 
and, further, let us always bear in mind that 


the principles and precepts of the Gospel are 
applicable to the living questions of the hour. 
In dealing with human errors and sins and woes. 
the inspired writers are not as the physician 
who gives a correct diagnosis of his patient's 
ailment as it was vesterday ; they place the 
finger on our pulse to-day, and name the 
remedies, prescribe the treatment, which wil 
mect every fresh phase and present manifesta- 
tion of the one great spiritual disease. 

Let us, then, listen to the teaching of our 
text, which is presented in this concise, ant- 
thetic, almost proverbial, form: Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good. 

I.—Be not overcome of evil. We need 
not dwell on the extreme form of Pessimism 
which finds favour with certain advanced 
thinkers of our time. That, for example. 
which goes the length of coming to the conclu- 
sion that we must entertain a doubt as to 
whether God exists, since, if He did, He must 
necessarily be all-powerful, and so could not 
endure the mass of evil which is around us in 
the world—which complains that human beings 
are ruled by such inexorable laws that life 
becomes a hard taskmaster, exacting its pound 
of flesh, and so is not ‘‘ worth living ”; that 
the world is simply a state of chronic misery, 
a vale of tears, a huge grave, a colossal charnel 
house, and that the verdict of Ecclesiastes '5 
the only one justified by the facts of the case. 
viz. “that all is vanity and vexation of spint.” 

These unhappy people are, indeed. ina very 
sad sense overcome of evil, and yield themselve: 
to a sour, cynical disdain, or else to a melancholy. 
despairing resignation, and renunciation of all 
moral effort whatever. To a certain extent, 
no doubt, Christianity coincides with Pessimism. 


OVERCOMING Evit. wirH Goop. 


It acknowledges, and its whole remedial scheme 
is basx] upon, the supposition that this is ‘‘ an 
evil world,” that sin and misery abound, that 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain,’”’ that “‘ the foundations of the 
earth are out of course,’ that ‘‘ the whole world 
lieth in the wicked one.”” But then it tells us 
in the same breath that ‘‘ Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners,’’ and that “ this 
is the victory that overcomcth the world, 
even our faith ’’ ; so that we go into the battle 
of life. not with the lethargy of despair, but 
with the inspiring certainty of success, ‘‘ more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us,’’ 
with the assurance that greater is He Who 
ss for us than all thev that are against us. 

But I pass from this, as I hope and believe 
it has no relevancy for the majority of those 
whom it is my privilege to address; you 
are not likely to be “overcome of evil ”’ in 
the sense of which we have been speaking. 
At the same time, have you not often tried to 
be and to do right ? to live up to your lights ? 
to have the courage of your convictions ? to 
be consistent with what you believe to be true 
and accept as the teaching of the Gospel and 
of the Church ? to “ walk worthy of your high 
vocation, and to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things” >? And then opposition 
in one form or another was manifested, sooner 
or later your good was evil spoken of, unworthy 
suspicions or aspersions were thrown out, 
unkindly criticisms expressed—all these being 
Tesults as certain to follow as that the ripe 
clusters on a fruit tree will be those pecked at 
by passing birds. Well, and how have you 
felt in such circumstances ? Ready to yield 
to the opposition ? to give over the attempt 
altogether 2? to return to the old, well-beaten 
track 2? to ‘‘ go back and walk no more with 
Christ >” 

Or, again, when you have made _ honest, 
earnest, well-meant efforts for the good of 
others, and scemed to make no impression, 
received no encouragement, reaped no fruit, 
Saw no results, things becoming worse rather 
than better—had you not similar feelings ? 
These are just a few instances out of many. 
Oh! “be not overcome of evil,’’ I beseech you. 
If vou only persevere, the issue is not doubtful, 
the end is assured. ‘‘ In due season you shall 
reap if you faint not.’ ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.”’ 

I].—Then there is the other extreme, which 
is knownas Optimism—that which tells us that 
the world is not quite so bad after ail, and that 
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we should try to make the best of it; which 
folds its hands and lulls itself to sleep, being 
visited with rose-coloured dreams and illusions 
as to the real state of things. 

Now, Christianity, the Gospel of Jesus, is as 
decidedly opposed to Optimism as it is to 
Pessimism. It in no wise extenuates evil or 
minimises the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
On the contrary, it shows it in its true colours, 
as enmity against God, as the ultimate source 
of all human wrongs and wocs and miseries, 
while it points to the one efficacious remedy, 
even itself, the balm of Gilead, the great 
Physician there, Who alone is able to heal the 
discased body of humanity, in which from the 
sole of the foot even to the head therc is no 
soundness, but wounds, and bruises, and putre- 
fving sores. 

Be not then ‘overcome of evil’ in this 
sense. ‘‘Abhor that which is evil.” Here, 
and in this connection, if anvwhere, learn to 
“call a spade a spade.”’ Let there be no 
smoothing, or polishing, or veneering of the 
unsightly surface, no filming over of the can- 
cerous ulcer, no covering up or rubbing out of 
the straight lines between bad and good. Oh! 
do not garnish the ghastly thing, do not let it 
lose its real colour for you, do not ever get used 
to it, show utter repugnance and abhorrence 
of the policy which would put bitter for sweet, 
or sweet for bitter, which would call darkness 
light, and light darkness ; and if for some there 
is a kind of borderland, a line of shadow, 
neutral ground which need not be called good 
or bad, show you feel that such a place is not 
for you, that you must avoid all appearance 
of evil, that you must provide things honest, 
not only in the sight of God, but in the sight of 
man as well. 

Be not overcome of evil. Young men, when 
temptations come to you (as they have come 
and will come), when things are mentioned, 
suggestions made, jests broken, innuendoes in- 
dulged in which bring the blush to your cheek, 
and then an attempt is made to laugh you out 
of your modesty, your squeamishness, your 
‘“ greenness,” have the manliness to resist and 
resent it, remembering that you are the son 
of your mother, and the brother of your sisters ; 
show that such a tone is not in harmony with 
your mind and feeling, that such society is not 
to your taste. 

Or is it in bustness that you are asked to do 
what you rebel against ? to tell a little fals>- 
hood ? to have sufficient elasticity of conscience 
to allow you to act in a particular way, some- 
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thing very trifling and insignificant in itself, 
but which is not true, not honest, which your 
better nature condemns, and you would despise 
yourself for doing ? Oh! whatever may be 
the consequences, whether you stand or fall, 
lose or gain, I adjure you to touch not the un- 
clean thing. Let no earthly consideration 
induce you to lose the sense of truth, to lose 
sight of the eternal, immutable distinction 
between right and wrong. 

Or, once more, is it public life ? Men do in 
masses and in association what they would 
disdain to do, not ever even dream of doing, 
as individuals in private life. Accordingly, 
there is the common saying that ‘ Railway 
companies have no conscience”; that the 
pole star of principle must be replaced by the 
weathercock of expediency in the management 
of public affairs. One of the most distinguished 
of historians deplores, in a well-known work, 
what he calls the gambling spirit which has 
come into modern politics ; which, for instance, 
‘in order to lower estimates and reduce taxa- 
tion, leaves the country unprotected, trusting 
that the chapter of accidents will save it from 
attack, and then, if national disasters do not 
happen, will maintain that the event has justi- 
fied such wisdom : which, he adds, is about as 
reasonable as to argue that because a house does 
not happen to have been burnt down, the 
owner has shown wisdom and prudence in re- 
fusing to insure it.’’ Well, but men say to us. 
‘“‘ Business is business, and politics are politics ; 
when you go to Rome, you must do as Rome 
docs,’ ctc. Yes, and the preacher of Divine 
truth must proclaim in no hesitating tones from 
the pulpit that, all the world over, RIGHT Is 
RIGHT, AND WRONG IS WRONG. 

IlI.—Be not overcome of evtl. Alas! how 
frequently has the Church forgotten this pre- 
cept in the past; forgotten that the weapons 
of her warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, 
when she drew the sword and lighted the flames 
of persecution with the view of extinguishing 
error and evil by deeds of violence and wrong. 
That black, blood-stained page of her historv 
she would now fain tear out and destroy, were 
it possible ; yes, she made the fatal mistake of 
doing evil that good might come, holding and 
acting out the maxim actually adopted by a 
socicty which surnames itself by the thrice 
holy name of Jesus, that the end justifies the 
means, employing unworthy artifices, the 
sleight of men and cunning craftiness, with the 
idea of furthering the interests of Divine truth, 
and so, to borrow the forcible language of 
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Coleridge, ‘‘ by a svstem of accommodatme 
truth to falsehood, the pastors of the Church 
gradually changed the light and life of th 
Gospel into the very superstitions which the: 
were commissioned to disperse, and th 
paganised Christianity in order to Christians 
paganism.”’ 


But, brethren, while condemning others, k: 
us take heed to ourselves In striving for 2 
purer faith, let us beware of falling into: 
similar mistake, overcoming evil with ev. 
mecting abuse with abuse, anger with anger. 
and returning blow for blow ;_ kindling on the 
altar of truth the strange, unhallowed fires ¢: 
disputatious controversy. There is, of cours. 
such a thing as a false tolerance, the toleranc 
some boast of, which, being interpreted, simp! 
means allowing other people to be as indiftereti 
on the subject of religion and of their highes 
interests as they are themselves ; which, som 
one has said, is as if a white bear or an Esqu- 
maux should boast of its endurance of Arctx 
cold. Still let us remember the golden mk. 
“In things necessary, unity ; in things doubtiul. 
liberty ; in all things, charity.”’ 

Then with regard to what is personal and 
individual. ‘‘ Be not overcome of evil,” nor 1 
dulge a miserable spirit of retaliation: “2 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” “ payin 
a man out in his own coin,”’ giving him 4 
Roland for his Oliver, hoisting him on his ow 
petard, and feeling ourselves injured when x 
real injury has been inflicted, imputing intes- 
tions which exist only in our own heated 
imagination. Let me remind yon of th 
context here. ‘* Dearly beloved, avenge @: 
vourselves, but rather give place unto wrath: 
for it is written, Vengeance is Mine; | wi! 
repay, Saith the Lord. Therefore if thr 
encmy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give ut 
drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap cos 
of fire on his head ’”’ (verses 19, 20.. You 
lovingkindness shall melt and overcome b5 
enmity as surely as heaping coals on the fir 
will help to fuse the metal in the crucible. I! 
you do not forgive others, you burn the boat 
behind you, and cut off your own chance @ 
escape. Let us recall the fate of the ungrateful 
servant, and our Lord’s own solemn appia 
tion: ‘So likewise shall My heavenly Fathel 
do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forge 
not every one his brother their trespasses 
or again, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as ¥¢ 
forgive them that trespass against us.” Humat 
forgiveness is in no sense the meritorious caus 
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of the Divine gift, but it is an indispensable narrow selfishness, absorbing worldliness, which 
condition upon which that gift is bestowed. everywhere and at all times crucify the Lord 
The unforgiving spirit obstructs the flow of afresh and put Him to an open shame. 
Divine pardon. Faith which reflects the cha- Here also is the secret of our inner life, of true 
racter and catches the spirit of our blessed sanctification, which does not consist in mere 
Lord is for the time being as good as dead. negative goodness, in being ‘‘ blameless and 
Oh! think of Him ‘Who, when He was reviled, harmless.”’ The nature that is within us, like 
reviled not again, and when He sufiered He that which is without, abhors a vacuum, and 
threatened not.” Think of the author of this sin has made a dreary void. “ But my God 
Epistle. Did anyone ever suffer such cruel shall supply all your need according to His 
wrongs at the hands of those whom he loved riches in glory by Christ Jesus ’’ ; and so it 1s 
witha love which many waters could not quench? promised that we shall be filled with know- 
Yet not a trace of personal vindictiveness can ledge, filled with wisdom, filled with the Spirit, 
be discovered in his utterances or writings, filled with the fruits of righteousness, which are 
which indeed breathe an exactly opposite by Jesus Christ unto the glory and praise of 
spirit. Hear, for instance, his counsel to his God, filled with joy and peace in believing, 
best beloved son in the faith : ‘‘ The servant filled with all the fulness of God. Then indeed 
of the Lord must not strive ; but be gentle unto we shall become a power in the world. Men 
all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness in- shall take knowledge of us, as of the apostles of 
structing those that oppose themselves.” old, that we have been with Jesus. We have 
Finally, overcome evil with good. We have read books in early years called ‘‘ Persuasives 
here compressed as into a nutshell the whole to Piety,’ and suchlike, and very searching and 
principle of the Gospel ; it is indeed the meaning convincing some of them were in their way. 
of that great word “* grace.” God overcame But out of sight the most powerful “* per- 
the evil that is in the world, the evil that isin suasive ” of allisa Christlike life ; 1t is always 
your heart and mine, with the infinite good exercising a magnetism which is quite irre- 
exhibited in the cross of Jesus. ‘God com- sistible. We have had great apologetic treatises 
mendeth His love toward us, in that, while we written in defence of the faith ; such books as 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” “ O Paley’s “ Evidences "and Butler’s ‘ Analogy "’ 
Altitudo !’’ exclaims one of our own greatest in the past, and in the present almost equally 
divines, as he comments upon the passage. able works to meet the special difficulties and 
“GQ Love incomprehensible, which swalloweth assaults of our own time. They have done, 
up the sense of men and angels, fitter to be and are doing, incalculable good, and very 
admired and adored in silence than blemished thankful we are in the possession of them; 
with any of our weak expressions ! 4 thankful, too, that such work is not done by 
But what of those who despise the riches theologians only, for we have seen how one of 
of God’s goodness? Of what sore punishment, the most gifted of modern Englishmen could 
suppose ye; shall they be thought worthy who step aside from the engrossing strife of politics. 
have trodden under foot the Son of God, and to wield his powerful pen in defence of our 
done despite unto the Spirit of Grace ? The most holy faith ; and truly a skilful swords- 
resultant evil shall surely be in proportion to man he showed himself in “the battle of 
the immeasurable cost, the inestimable precious- belief.” _But there is no defence of the 
ness, of the good we decline. faith that ever was written to be compared 
We think each year, when Holy Week comes with what the Lord Himself has written, and 
round, of those who hewed the timber of the is daily and hourly writing, even the living 
cross of Calvary, who fixed it in its socket;  epistle of Christ, “known and read of all men.” 
of the hands which drove the nails into the May you exemplify in character and conduct 
limbs of the Blessed One, or which plaited the the power of the Gospel, the power of the 
crown of thorns and pressed it into His brow. _ higher life, the life that is hid with Christ in 
But let us not forget that it is ingratitude, God ; and to this end be not overcome of evil, 
indifference, unbelief, that it is cold cynicisin, but overcome evil with good. 
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MADEMOISELLE. 
A Story of the Terror. 


I. 
SS eSe/HE sun lay warm on the red 
4 gabled roofs of the huddled, 
crazy houses, and gilded spire 
and dome of cathedral and 
chateau of old Rouen. 

Mademoiselle tripped across 
the market-place, holding her 
skirts about her slender ankles. 
The silver buckles on her shoes 
scintillated in the sunlight, and there was the 
glint of gold in her hair. Her lips, ever prone 
to laughter, were smiling, and hcr eyes now and 
again cast sidclong, mischievous glances at her 
companion. 

“Ah, Monsieur, your face is so deplorably 
long it makes me ¢riste /’’ she said presently, 
with an affected catch in her voice. 

“It was unfortunate then that you did not 
meet M. de Boise instead of myself, Mademoi- 
selle. He is ever grinning like an owl, and that 
would doubtless have pleased you better,’ he 
returned curtly and without looking at her. 

‘Bah !’’ said she. ‘‘ Who wanted that 
scentcd little pincushion ? If only one might 
stick pins into him!” 

This was said partly to conciliate him. She 
gave him a narrow glance from the corner of her 
eye, but he did not smile. His features never 
relaxed by cven the flicker of an cyclid. Made- 
moiselle began to wonder if he were really dis- 
pleased. She could never remembcr a time 
when he had refused to look at her, or answered 
her so abruptly. He had ever been her willing 
slave, obeying her lightest word, humouring 
her whims and fancies; sent to the highest 
pinnacle of rapture at her smile, to the depths 
of despair at her frown ; in a quarrcl only too 
ready to make the amende honorable, even 
though no blame were his. So accustomed had 
Madcmoiselle become to his adoration, which, 
in perverse moods she had avowed bored her 
—like a spoilt child who tires of its costliest toys 
—that he should in truth be offended, and with 
her, was a thing so novel that she could not be 
sure yet ofitscertainty. Soshe heaved a sigh— 
the softest, most touching sigh she could, and 
waited for the result. But whether he doubted 
its genuineness, or hadnot heard, or his thoughts 
were occupied with something even more serious 
than a lady’s sigh, he neither squeezed her 
hand nor whispered fervent words, or so much 


as turned his head ; but continued to walk on, 
if anything at a quicker pace than before. 9 
that Mademoiselle, whose high-heeled shoes 
were not exactly suited to a walking race, began 


to get out of breath and angry. 


“Pray do not walk so quickly, Monsieur,’ 
she remarked peremptorily. 

His pace grew slower. 

‘“That’s better. Funeral] horses shouldn't 
gallop like race-horses.”’ 

“My look is probably attuned to my modd,' 
he replied. ‘‘ One hardly smiles, Mademoiselle, 
on the edge of a precipice. Walk as quickly 
as you can; we shall attract more notice i 
we dawdle.”’ 

‘“‘T won't go a bit faster than I am,” sad 
Mademoiselle stubbornly. ‘' My face is as red 
as a lobster now, I know Ah!" 

She had started back suddenly, her face pale 
enough then, and clutched his arm, uttering a 
little scream. 

A man standing under the vaulted arch ofa 
Narrow court that led off the street, had laida 
hand, coarse and dirty, and knotted with work, 
on the dainty silken sleeve of her dress, and his 
face, dark and beetle-browed and malicious, 
thrust itself near to hers with an ugly leer. 

‘“‘ Aristocrat !’’ he hissed. ‘‘ Aristocrat! Ab, 
your pretty neck will be tender for the axe 
yet! It will not be white much longer, but 
red—red—red !" 

With eyes alight with fury and face grown 
livid, the girl’s companion thrust the hateful 
hand off the delicate arm. 

“You low cur! how dare you ?_ Keep vou 
vile hands to touch the wretches and scum 
your own brecding.”’ 

The man laughed—a laugh that rattled 
hoarscely in his throat, and his malevolent evé 
gleamed with revolting humour. 

“Oh! breeding goes for a lot nowadays, MY 
fine young coxcomb, but it will go for sti] more 
before you’re many months older. There will 
be a high price to pay for being an aristocrat ‘” 

Shouts of fiendish mirth and ribald Jest 
echoed along the vaulted roof, and_ other 
scowling faces seethed from its shadows into 
the sunlight ; on every side they seemed to 
gather, their eyes gleaming with hae and 
malice and the lust for revenge. 

Taking the girl's arm almost roughly. the 
young fellow hastened her on. 
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Come,” he said. «“Y should stand little 
chance, single-handed, of defending you against 
a mob, Mademoiselle, especially such a vile 
rabble as that ; SO the less time lost in making 
our escape the better.” 

She clung to his arm, 
still white. 

“What did—he—mean rd 
“ about my—neck ?”’ 

“Nothing, Mademoiselle, except to frighten 
you maybe. Then, 


trembling, her face 


she said faintly, 


The contemptitle cur ad 


“ig a different matter. 
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is an hour hanging heavily on your hands ? 
It is a pastime to dangle round her skirts in a 
boudoir, and look eyes @t her, and pick up her 
kerchief if she drops it ; but to be her escort 
when you are not in the mood for her company 
Not thet I asked you to 
come, or wanted you at all, as a matter of 
fact,’ she added, “for JI would just as lief 
have walked beside a—hearse !"" 

And Mademoiselle raised her chin in fine 
scorn, and gave her dainty skirts a disdainful 


‘Her limbs shook under her as she walked.”—/. 


changing his tone; “JT hope you see now, 
Mademoiselle, the folly of this expedition.” 

« But my silks,” she protesteda little weakly ; 
* TI wanted to match them.”’ 

** Of course, Mademoiselle ; if your silks are 
of more value than your life,” he said with 
conclusive irony. 

“My life! che shrugged her shoulder, and 
gave a low, rippling lau gh, for, her fears calmed, 
the laughter came readily. “ Of a truth. Mon- 
sieur, yOu must certainly have had a nightmare 
to put you in this doleful mood. No, the truth 
is ’’—_and her tone was a little piqued—" you 
did not want to come; it has bored you. A 
demoiselle is all very well, is she not, when there 
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swish. She had, within the last half-hour, had 
insight of another side of her companion's cha- 
racter—a side that could resist her. He was no 
longer the patient woocr, the ready adorer ; his 
manner was masterful, if not curt, and he was 
most assuredly angry with her—with her, the 
spoilt child of Fortune, courted, flattered, and 
with more admirers than she could easily count. 
Was she not the daughter, the only child, of 
Monsieur le Marquis, whose lineage was one of 
the most noble in France, whose Jands ran rich 
and broad, and yielded increase > To be 
repelled was new indeed ; yet Mademoiselle, 
whilst half resenting the young man’s changed 
manner, was woman enough to secretly like 
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its masterfulness. If it piqued, it interested 
her, showed metal in the making of the 
man. 

Mademoiselle, wilful at all times, had taken it 
into her head that morning to walk to the shop 
in the town to match silks for her embroidery 
work, and had summoned her maid Lucette to 
accompany her, deaf to that damsel’s protesta- 
tions to refrain from such a foolish venture, 
when it was scarcely safe to go beyond the 
doors. 

It was midsummer of the year 1792, when 
the storm-clouds, long gathering over fated 
France, had burst in the first fulness of fury. 
Thousands of voices, long silent, were now 
harshly clamouring for justice—revenge for 
wrongs that had sapped their life-blood in vain 
toil. Like the sullen boom of distant thunder 
they rose, and swelled, and rolled like a knell 
through the streets of Paris. And in distant 
fields and vineyards the tillers of the soil, with 
gaunt forms and hungry faces, heard the re- 
verberating echo, and paused to wipe the 
sweat of labour from their brow; while bent 
shoulders unconsciously straightened, and into 
dull eyes came a gleam of hope new-born. For 
all that had been exacted from them through 
long years of tyranny and oppression they 
would exact an hundredfold; and with the 
light rustling of the corn ears in the wind they 
heard a cry—only one: ‘ Vive la République / 
Vive la République /”’ 

Reaction came. No longer crushed or cowed 
or downtrodden, they gathered into bands— 
ferocious, maddened beings, bursting asunder 
the fetters they had chafed under. The 
noblesse, now becoming aware of the grave 
danger that threatened them, were fleeing from 
the country. But many, loath to leave their 
ancestral homes undefended, lingered yet ; 
and amongst them Monsieur and Madame la 
Marquise at the Chateau de Luxe. 

Victor le Roussé, Vicomte Torvielle, had 
come upon Mademoiselle and Lucette as they 
turned the corner of the road by the Chateau. 
Lucette was still vainly expostulating, and 
making hopeless gestures with her hands. 
Never had she welcomed the sight of anybody 
so much in her life as she did the young Vicomte 
at that moment. She appealed to him in- 
stantly as he swept off his hat and bowed 
low to her mistress. ‘‘ Would he not implore 
Mademoiselle to histen to reason ? Was it not 
folly, madness, worse, to venture out at the 
risk of insult and possible outrages from the 
mob ? # 
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“ Indeed, Lucette is mght,’’ he said. “ You 
will do well, Mademoiselle, to return to the 
Chateau.”’ 

But Mademoiselle had no intention of retur- 
ing before she had fulfilled her errand; sh: 
was not accustomed to have her wishes thwarted. 
She shrugged her shoulders impatiently. anc 
the long plume in her hat seemed to nd 
defiantly in the light wind. 

“Thank you much, M’sieur, for your ccs- 
cern,’ she said, “‘ but I want to get my suk’ 
Then she turned to the timid Lucette: “L:- 
cette, you can go back to the Chateau—'ts 
not forty yards—and Monsieur will doubile: 
see you safely to the gate.”’ 

With that, she turned on her heel, and le: 
the two standing with blank faces lool: 
after her. 

‘““Go back, Lucette; I will accompar 
Mademoiselle,”’ said the Vicomte shortly, ai 
hurried after the wilful girl. Catching up t 
her, he made a final protest : 

““ Mademoiselle, I beg that you will not & 
this ; it is childish folly. Allow others, wi: 
know more of what is going on in the county, 
tO advise you.”’ 

‘‘Faugh !"’ Mademoiselle tossed her head 
and laughed scornfully. ‘‘Upon my wot. 
M’sieur, what a fuss you make over nothin 
The streets of Rouen are as much mine « 
anybody else’s, and who would dare, I shoul 
like to know, to lift a finger to the daughte ¢ 
Monsieur le Marquis ? "’ 

‘‘ Because you are a daughter of a Marqu: 
it is all the more reason you should not wande: 
about unprotected—or, indeed, at all. Thité 
are changed, Mademoiselle. The noble 
longer rules; his word no longer quells © 
inspires fear. It is the smith, and the bake. 
and the butcher who govern the land at 
make its laws now—these, who sit in th 
Assembly.”’ 

“Of course they will, when you are fngh'- 
ened of them like a lot of sheep. Why, ye: 
can’t even bleat | *' she said, her lip curling“ 
contempt. 

“Little good to bleat now, Mademoisele. 
and methinks you would be no bolder than te 
rest, if you knew how ominous is the outlook 
for us,’’ and so quietly ironical were his word 
that Mademoiselle, half-ashamed, grew sietl. 
wondering at the sternness of his face. Bu 
presently, childlike, she relapsed into § 
humour and sought to woo him to pleasant 
mood ; but for the first time Monsieur remained 
flintlike to her wiles. vc 
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if. 
T was past mid-day ; the sun had grown 
I hotter, the air was breathless, and the 
foliage was still in the white heat of the sun 
as Mademoiselle and her companion came 
back to the road, and the grey, ivied wall that 
bounded the Chateau. As they drew near the 
gate, the girl paused suddenly, her head raised, 
listening. 
‘* Hark ! 
said quickly. 
On the stillness there arose a sound of 
clamouring voices, now sinking, then gathering 
force and swelling, like the roar of wolves hungry 
for prey. Once again fear drove the colour 
from Mademoiselle’s cheeks, though now she 
shrank from no personal antagonist ; but a 
nameless foreboding of ill overwhelmed her. 
With quickened steps and pulses she reached 
the arched gateway and hastened down the 
broad avenue of ancient trees that led to the 


Do you hear ? What is it ?’’ she 


*~ principal entrance of the Chateau. The avenue 


merged at last into an open space of smooth- 
shaven lawns, fantastically-shaped beds of 
brilliant-hued flowers, and clipped box hedges. 


- And here Mademoiselle stood, her face as 


marble white as the stone nymphs that gleamed 

’ amidst the green. She trembled violently, and 

would have fallen had not the Vicomte caught 

her. She clung to him in an agony of terror, 

- covering her eyes from the sight they had 
- looked upon. 

A motley crowd jammed and pressed around 

the closed oak doors of the Chateau ; a rude 


-.( Yabble of men and women, a surging mass of 
... tossing arms and faces so fierce and distorted 


- that they bore more resemblance to beasts than 
human beings. Armed with heavy clubs, they 


- = Yained blows on the oaken doors and the marble 
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columns of the portico, laughing hoarsely, and 
- howling in fiendish anticipation of spoil waiting 
them within when the stout doors should at 
last give way and keep them out no longer. 
“Abas les ayrtstocrats/’' ‘‘ Mort aux no- 
blesses”? “Vive la République /"' The cries, 
mingled with wails and shouts of ghastly mirth, 
shattered the golden silence of the summer day. 
A legion of fiends let loose could scarcely have 
made a blot more ugly in the sunlight than 
that seething mass who had taken retribu- 
tion into their qwn hands. There came a 
hush presently—a pause, awful, pregnant with 
meaning. Mademoiselle shivered ; but her 
eyes, as if fascinated, watched the scene. The 
mob gave a howl, half-raged, half-triumphant— 
they had battered down the doors at last, and 
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broken into the ChAteau with demoniac yells. 
Across mosaic and parquet floors, where only 
the daintiest feet had trod, where Mademoiselle 
had so often danced the graccful minuet before 
a throng of admiring eyes ; up wide and shallow- 
stepped staircascs they swarmed, ravenous with 
the lust of destruction, spurred by hate and 
bitterness long cankered. They tore down 
silken tapestries, hurled their clubs at the 
mirrors that reflected their dark, distorted faces, 
and ruthlessly shattered costly Venetian glass 
and ormolu ware. Mademoiselle’s bedroom did 
not escape the ravage ; dresses and laces and 
dainty linen were snatched and torn to shreds 
by savage hands, and rudely trampled under- 
foot; and Madame la Marquise’s chamber 
shared a like fate. The bed was as Madame 
had lately risen from it ; a silver tray and coffee- 
sect stood on an inlaid table by the side, and a 
medley of cards was scattered on the polished oak 
floor. Madame’s retreat had evidently been a 
hurried one ; but she had taken her jewel-box 
with her and some of the costly crystal bottle ; 
filled with fragrant perfumes, from her dressing - 
table. 

Mademoiselle and her companion, though they 
could not witness the destruction taking place 
within, could measure it with fair accuracy in 
imagination as they heard the shrill cries, the 
distant sound of smashing of glass and china, 
and caught sight of some smaller picces of furni- 
ture that now and again came crashing through 
the windows to the ground bclow. With 
strained eyes and face of dceathlike pallor, the 
girl stood mute, wondcring if the horror of it 
were but a dream. The Vicomte touched her, 
and, hitherto almost unconscious of his presence, 
she turned, raising her hand to her forehead in 
a dull, stupefied way. ‘ 

““Come,”’ he said gently ; ‘‘ we must escape 
before they sce us, for we can do no good, and 
should only be fresh fuel for their fury.”” And 
so, with a long last look at the old grey front of 
the Chateau, Mademoiselle turned away. She 
took her companion’s proffered arm, for her 
limbs shook under her as she walked. He 
looked down at her with cyes grown tender with 
pity, softening towards her in her helplessness 
and despair. His own family had left the 
country long before, but he had stayed, perhaps 
foreseccing a moment such as this, when she 
would have none to turn to for succour. At 
last she needed him—him whom she had so 
often repelled and wounded with her incon- 
sistencics ; but though the knowledge gave to 
his love a baptism of new sweetness, his heart 
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was heavy as it had never been before. For he 
knew that for France the night was come, star- 
less, and of gloom impenetrable ; and cs surely 
he knew, as they went together down the broad 
avenue of stately trees, that they were going, 
too, into the deepest shadows of life, and that 
for them joy might never come in the morning. 
They stood a moment outside the gates, 
looking down the road, dusty and glaring in the 
heat of the noontide. Mademoiselle shaded 
her eyes as she tried to discern a moving object 
in the distance—the figure of a woman, her 
skirts and the lappets of her white cap fluttering 
as she came running towards them. It was 
the maid Lucette, dishevelled and panting, her 
eyes wide with terror, her face blanched. With 
frantic gestures and low wails of despair, she 
poured forth a jumble of words in their cars. 
‘They had come—those vile wretches, and 
surrounded the doors of the Chateau like packs 
of bloodthirsty wolves. Defence was impossible 
—so great was the number of them. The only 
thing had been to escape while there was time, 
unless they would be torn to pieces by the 
beasts. Ah, it had been terrible! Madame 
had barely a moment to snatch up her jewel- 
box and a change of linen ; Jacques had been 
such a dolt from fright that he had bungled 


dreadfully in harnessing the horses to te 
coach. Madame had left a message for Made 
moiselle—a farewell and an injunction to take 
refuge with Lucette and her mother till peace 
was restored ; it was her only chance of safety. 
There had not been time to wait for her ; they 
did not know that she had gone on so foolist 
an errand. Monsieur and Madame and all ¢ 
them had cscaped from the stable entrance. 
and so outwitted the mob.” 

And after this narration Lucette broke aga 
into tears and loud lamentation. But Maden 
oiselle stood hke stone. | 

And so they had Ieft her, the grande dame and 
the gentilhomme of nobility, fashion, and selfish 
ness ; left her that they might seek safety— 
they knew not where. She was a possession [0 
be regretted, mourned, with the loss of the 
lands, their power, and the ancestral home % 
rudely devastated by wanton hands. They 
had driven away, not in ostentation and state 
from the main entrance of the Chateau, but 
from the stable door into a by-lane, crouching 
with panic-stricken faces against the velvet 
cushions, jolted along the rutted path, yet 
urging on the shaky-handed coachman Jacque 
to greater speed, their hearts numbed with teah, 
but with one predominating thought—to pre 
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serve that which high and low so hardly 
relinquish : life. 

The girl’s proud face was set, her eyes dry, as 
she looked past the shaken Lucette at the lichen 
and moss-grown wall of the Chateau garden. 
It was the moment of her hfe when she was 
crossing the rubicon from the old world, with 
its environment of luxury, pleasure, and ease, 
into a new, cold and grey, and peopled with 
shadowy forms and faces and phantom memo- 
ries. No longer the idol, but the forsaken, she 
stood, her bosom heaving in a passion of pain 
under its dainty vesture of silk and lace; a 
forlorn, pathetic figure for all its pride of grace 
and beauty ; a reed bent and broken at its 
stem, too fragile, it seemed, to stand against 
the storm of adversity. 


T was summer-time again, little more than 
| a year later. The light wind was rippling 
through the corn ears, the grapes were 
growing purple and luscious under the rays 
of the September sun, and the bees droned as 
they worked amid the nectar-filled cups of the 
flowers. Little was there in this calm solitude 
of Nature to tell the dark tale of the blighted 
glory of old France, save here and there some 
forsaken and ransacked mansion, with windows 
shattered and blank, like sightless eyes. But 
in Paris the streets ran with a crimson tide 
which yet showed no abatement, and the pitiless 
rabble steeped its hands in the blood of the 
slain. 

Standing some distance back from the high 
road that led from Rouen to Paris, and sheltered 
still more in a ravine, there was a little cottage 
with thatched roof and whitewashed walls. 
The only thing to indicate its existence from 
the road was a thread of blue smoke rising from 
its solitary chimney ; but, following a narrow, 
winding path, you sighted it at last—a roughly 
fashioned tiny cot, amidst its rich setting of 
vine-clad slopes, wooded ravine, and far-stretch- 
ing pastures. Some fussy hens clucked and 
scraped about the small garden and roamed 
beyond the crazy, broken fence that hedged it. 
There were two small attics above, and one room 
below, extending from front to back, dimly lit by 
a narrow window. The brick floor was sunken 
and worn in places, and the rough wooden 
beams that flanked the ceiling were smoked 
and discoloured; yet, mean and unpretentious 
as it was, there was some humble aim at comfort 
in the fire of wood shavings that glowed in the 
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tiny grate, in the mat sewn from old rags before 
it, and the shelves with their neatly-arranged 
delf crockery. 

Many times in the course of a day, when the 
vine leaves were darkening, and summer waned 
to autumn, a young girl might be seen going 
along the zigzag path from the cottage to the 
road. The dress of coarse homespun she wore 
could not conceal the slender symmetry of her 
form, nor the clumsy shoes detract from the 
gracefulness of her step—a grace at once 
remote and proud, allied to gentle upbringing. 
The spotless neckerchief folded on her bosom 
was scarcely whiter than the delicate arch of 
throat and chin that showed above it; birth 
and breeding were stamped on every feature, 
every gesture, hall-marks indelible even in 
consort with the humble dress and the white- 
washed walls of Dame Princhette’s cottage. 

She would reach the end of the path, and 
stand on the gently-sloping bank of green that 
met the road, and gaze with long, eager in- 
tentness to right and left. Long she might 
stand there, her breath sharp drawn if a figure 
came in sight ; waiting till the light of expecta- 
tion died from her eyes, and her face, beautiful 
even in its wistfulness and despair, grew white 
with the anguish that numbed her heart. For 
days that lengthened into weeks she had watched 
for the coming of one who came not, and always 
she would return along the winding path with 
weary, lagging step, her fevered pulses grown 
stagnant, and a chill foreboding oppressing her. 

For over a year, while the volcano of France’s 
vengeance, long-smouldering, belched its burn- 
ing lava over the stricken country, Renee de 
Luxe had been sheltered in the humble cottage 
with Lucette and her widowed mother. She 
sharid their toil, finding by the unaccustomed 
physical labour the sweetness of rest earned. 
After the first weeks of her exile, she slept as 
soundly on her truckle bed beneath the thatch 
as she had done between eider down and fine 
linen at the Chateau. Her great anxiety to 
obtain some knowledge of her parents was at 
length alleviated ; the Vicomte learnt that 
they, with some others, had managed to leave 
the country for a more peaceful shore. 

Mademoiselle had changed indeed from the 
favoured child of Fortune whom the sweets of 
life had cloyed and adulation done much to 
spoil. The laughter had grown hushed on her 
lips, and a shadow, never perhaps to be obliter- 
ated, settled in her hazel eyes, giving them a 
sweeter beauty. A serious gentleness replaced 
the old capriciousness and ever-changing moods, 
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gay, careless, wilful, and petulant, that had so 
fascinated her admirers in other days. 

While Mademoiselle remained in obscurity, 
as safeguarded as it was possible to be in those 
perilous times, the Vicomte was exposed to 
more risk. It served him in good stead, never- 
theless, that he was able to count some few 
faithful friends amongst the bourgeots ; one in 
particular, by name Henri Cabillot, the son of 
a silk mercer of Paris. It was with the family 
of the Cabillots that he received an hospitable 
welcome and a generous offer of shelter when 
the sun of France’s splendour set in angry 
tongues of flame, and the night of retribution 
closed its gloom about her. So he had taken 
up his abode with them, disguised as one of 
their rank, going openly, with no seeming fear, 
about the streets of that city where so terrible 
a drama was being played, and making frequent 
journeys to the little cottage sheltered in the 
ravine, lying back from the road at old Rouen. 

But now a month had passed, and Made- 
moiselle, her heart numbed with sickening fear, 
watched still for his coming in vain. 

One morning, late in September, she rose 
with the dawning light, and stole quietly down 
the stairs into the room below. She held a 
piece of paper in her hand, which she pinned on 
the deal table, bearing a message pencilled in 
her fine delicate writing. Lucette, she knew, 
' would spell through the words with some diff- 
culty, but grasp them at last, for Mademoiselle 
had taught her former maid to read and write. 

‘‘T have gone to Paris,’ she had written. ‘I 
would not tell you, because I knew you would 
seek to detain me. Do not fear for me. For 
me, I feel that anything were better than this 
suspense. I will come back as soon as I have 
obtained news of Monsieur. I am going to 
the Cabillots. Do not cause yourselves sus- 
pense on my account, I beg of you. Farewell. 
— RENEE DE LUXE.” 

Then she unlatched the door, stepped out, 
and closed it softly behind her. She wore a 
cape over her dress, and the hood of it con- 
cealed her wealth of bright hair; the only 
refreshment she had provided for her journey 
was some coarse bread and dried fruit, which 
she had sccured in a handkerchief and carried 
in her hand. 

The sun had scarcely risen, the mist hung like 
a curtain of pearl over the ravine and vine-clad 
slopes, and the grass and foliage were drenched 
with the dew. There was even a touch of frost 
in the air, which brought a blush of pink to 
Mademoiselle’s white cheeks as she hastened 
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down the road and past the town with its faint 
signs of stirring life. As the day advanced she 
met more people ; peasants and market women, 
and children with their satchels slung over ther 
shoulder on their way to the dominie’s ; and 
once a detachment of soldiers camping ina 
field by the road; but she was heedless of 
backward and curious glances from eyes that 
seemed to detect beneath the common dress 
the undisguisable marks of high breeding. 
Once she rested, choosing a lonely spot, and. 
unknotting the handkerchief, ate a portion of 
the coarse bread and the raisins. From tk 
bosom of her gown she took a small card, gives 
to her long before by her lover, bearing the 
address of the Cabillots in the Rue St. Honoré. 
Although she knew it by heart, her eyes dwelt 
on it long before she replaced it in security. 

It was the fourth day of her journey, and 
twilight was falling, ghostlike and grey, over 
Paris, when Renée, weary of foot and _ lonelr 
at heart, passed along its huddled, naror 
streets, with their strange and motley crowds 
of humanity—bourgeots, grisettes,  coster- 
mongers, and fishwomen—a sea ever ebbing 
and flowing in compressed channels. Nobody 
noticed her in the confusion, and even when 
she had to draw attention to herself by asking 
the way to the Rue. St. Honoré, she was at: 
swered readily enough, and excited nosuspicics. 

She reached the mercer’s shop at last, and 
rang the bell at a narrow side door. A nea! 
soubrette answered the summons, and René 
steadying her voice with an effort, explained 
that she sought for news of Victor le Rouse. 
The woman proffered no information, but, 
bidding her enter, conducted her up a stee? 
flight of stairs into a small room on the first: 
floor level, where she left her. It was dimly 
lit, and unoccupied, but the girl was too con 
cerned with her own sad thoughts to notice 
anything beyond that fact. She sat waiting 
her heart throbbing painfully, while each 
minute seemed a lifetime. The door opened 
presently, to admit a young man of about tht 
Vicomte’s own age, of tall, slight build, with 3 
face that a woman would have instinctively 
trusted. He bowed to Renée, and introduced 
himself as Henri Cabillot. 

‘“My name,” she said in return, “is Renee 
de Luxe, and I come to seek news of Victor 
le Roussé.”” Then she added, with a little 
quivering cry: ‘‘ Monsieur, I see by your face 
that you have no good news to tell me—that 
some ill has befallen him. Tell me, I implore 
you, for I have borne suspense so long already. 
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““T would that I could tell you that which 
would make your heart lighter,”’ he replied sadly, 
‘but, alas! Mademoiselle, I cannot spare you 
the blow I fain would. Victor le Roussé has 
been arrested as an aristocrat, and is im- 
prisoned in the Luxembourg.” 

Mademotselle made no sign of frantic, 
hysterical grief; but a shadow of greyness 
seemed to fall across her upturned face, and 
she pressed her hands together tightly. 

“How long has he been there ?”’ she said 
faintly. 

‘A little over three weeks ; but it was not 
until a day or two ago that I learnt of his 
arrest, or the place where he was imprisoned. 
It is easy to lose friends in these days, and 
hard to find them.”’ 

‘““But he has done nothing for which they 
can condemn him. To be an aristocrat—is 
that acrime ? They will at least be just when 
they find no charge against him,”’ she cried, 
with that hope ever ready to battle with youth’s 
despair. 

But Henri Cabillot was silent, finding no 
words to answer her. His heart was torn 
with pity for this brave, helpless girl and the 
friend whom he adjudged to be her lover; 
for well he knew that few—very few—of thé 
thousands who had lain under the gruesome 
shadow of the prison walls left .hem for life 
or liberty. 


IV. 


AY after day a retinue of prisoners under- 
1) went their infamous mock trial before 
the Tribunal of the Revolution, neither 
asking nor expecting justice from their 
merciless judges, and steeled to meet the end. 
It was a day late in October that Victor le 
Roussé, in turn with his fellow-prisoners, stood 
in the pride of his manhood and the uncon- 
scious pride of his noble birth, before his ac- 
cusers. Robespierre was chief among them— 
the man with the restless fingers and thin, 
sallow face, whose name was destined to live 
for ever in the history of France; and other 
faces more or less cruel, sardonic and harsh, 
ranked with his in that perfidious court. Gazing 
round on them, the young man’s lip curled in 
cynical contempt, and his soul was filled with 
unutterable loathing and disgust. Then, ina 
moment, the hall, with its close-crowded seats, 
its dim shadows, seemed to fade away as a 
dream ; its turbulent sounds became as a far-off 
echo, like the hollow murmur of the sea in a 
shell. He was carried back to another scene, 
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fair and bright, when he saw it last, in the 
golden summer silence : a scene of green pas- 
ture lands and ripening corn, and vine-clad 
slopes darkening to dusky purple ; and nearer 
to his heart a tiny cottage with white walls, and 
a girl with a wan face waiting for his coming. 
He had dreamt with the sanguinencss of youth 
of a future to be lived with her, and for her, 
when the storm blew over in France and its 
turbulent sea was hushed to a calm. Now he 
would never see her again. A blinding mist 
of pain rose to his eyes; his hand trembled 
with emotion as it rested on the bar in front of 
him. His manhood, with its pulses of warm, 
strenuous life, rose in fierce, passionate protest 
against a pitiless fate, only to find itself fettered 
with bonds unbreakable, and to flutter back 
in helpless impotence into the shadows closing 
about him. The weakness passed ; he stood 
immovable as he heard his name read out, and 
smiled with a little weary disdain at the ac- 
cusation, at once so pitiably small and vague, 
and so condemning. ‘‘ Victor le Roussé, aris- 
tocrat, allied to those who had directly op- 
posed the Convention.’”’ Asked what he had 
to say in defence, he replied coldly : 

“‘ As far as I am concerned, I’ve never lifted 
a finger against it—or my voice, for the matter 
of that.” 

“A prevarication. It is proven that you 
have associated with seditious aristocrats, sup- 
porters of the King—h’m, the late King. And 
birds of a feather, you know, my friend 7 

“‘ They flock together, certainly,’’ he replied, 
with ironical meaning, and a scornful glance 
around him. 

The judge frowned him to silence. 

““ Least said, soonest mended, my friend. We 
have no time to bandy words with dissemblers. 
Victor le Roussé, we find you guilty. Bring 
forward the next prisoner.’’ 

The words were received with loud execra- 
tions and deafening yells of ‘‘ Live the Repub- 
lic!’’ ‘‘ Away with all enemies of the Revo- 
lution! ’’ Then came a lull, strange and sud- 
den; a murmur of keen, unwonted interest 
that thrilled away to a breathless silence. 
Between the crowded seats, from out of the 
shadows, a girl had pushed her way to the 
platform in front ; a girl in a common peasant 
dress, but with a grace of movement so rare 
and beauty so delicate that every eye was bent 
on her with mingled pity and admiration. She 
stood with face raised and hands held out in 
mute appeal ; the hood of her cape had fallen 
away from her face, revealing its pure outline, 
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and the soft rich masses of her hazel-brown hair. 
The guards stepped back as Robespierre raised 
his hand with a peremptory gesture. 

“You have something to ask, Citoyenne ? ” 
he said, turning his glittering eyes full on her. 

“ His life, Monsieur; his life!’’ she said, 
with quivering lips. 

Standing there before him, she was like a 
lily, fair and untainted, contrasted with some 
gross and cankerous weed. 

“What is he, then, to you—brother, friend, 
or lover ?”’ 

‘* He is both brother, friend—and lover,’’ she 
answered simply. 

‘And would be your husband anon—if he 
were to live ?”’ he hazarded, mockery in his 
snake-like, narrow eyes. Perhaps he expected 
a conscious flush to dye the whiteness of 
her cheek ; but its pallor never changed as she 
replied : 

‘‘I know not, Monsiéur. It is as God wills.’’ 

‘‘ Think not, Citoyenne, that you would like 

to see him wedded to another lady—Madame 
Guillotine ? Hast heard of her ?”’ he said, as 
if taking fiendish pleasure in her suffering. She 
might have swooned or fallen at his feet in 
piteous, hysterical weeping. Such things are 
regarded as natural recourses for womanhood 
overwrought. But the girl had been schooled 
to endurance; she betrayed no sign of her 
suffering, unless it were in her upturned 
face as the waning light of the afternoon 
fell on it dimly. The judges were growing 
impatient ; they wanted the case dismissed— 
the girl to die with her lover, if she had a mind 
to, and probably deserved to, for they saw that 
the peasant dress was a ruse and could not 
clothe with rusticity or coarseness a trace of 
her inalienable delicacy. But with Robespierre 
rested the issue, and already the fiat had gone 
forth within him—the fiat of life and not death. 
He knew not why; it seemed even a thing 
beyond the controlling of his will. 
“What then, Citoyenne,”’ he demanded, “if 
I refuse your request ? Will you find another 
to wed as well set up and pleasing to a maid as 
this beardless stripling ? For Madame Guillo- 
tine hath not yet embraced them all,’ he 
finished with a sickening leer. 

“If you refuse that request, Monsieur,”’ she 
said, her voice thrilling clear in the silence, 
*‘then you will not refuse to grant me another 
—to let me die also.” 

‘* Renée, be silent !’’ 

The words burst with the harshness of frenzy 
from the lips of the Vicomte. His strength and 
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manhood were shaken to the core; the calm- 
ness with which he had prepared to face death 
was replaced by a very tempest of anguish and 
despair ; for this was an ordeal more bitter thea 
death and the giving up of life in the firs: 
blossoming of youth, an ordeal that turned 
his blood to water and brought great beads of 
Sweat to his brow. For he knew that his lite 
she could not save, while her own she wa 
placing in deadly peril. 

But what is this ? Suddenly, upon the 
frozen silence, some words fall whose meaninz 
he can but dimly grasp—words uttered in tha: 
thin, harsh voice whose supremacy all France 
knew and feared. His brain turned dizzy, atd 
a hand seemed to close with tightening grp 
about his throat. 

“Take him then, Citoyenne ; he is yous 
Go, Citizen Victor le Roussé, and live for a tar 
mistress. Her embrace will be kinder tha: 
Madame _ Guillotine’s. Go! I, Maximilea 
Robespierre have spoken.” 

His senses reeled, the surging of a thousand 
voices sang in his ears, and a hand, trembling 
and cold as death, stole into his. 

‘*Come,”’ she said. 

If there was any dissentient murmur at ths 
unexpected magnanimity, it was drowned by ti 
sounds of wild exultation that immediately 
filled the vast room. The crowd’s appjovai 
was almost as terrible as its denunciation. The 
thronged round the girl and her lover, over 
whelming them with their enthusiasm aX 
solicitude. Renée forced her lips to smile. an 
besought them in her sweet, gracious manne. 
to make way. Her white, strained face told of: 
mind overwrought, but fear gave her strenst: 
to press on towards the door. Might not thst 
man even now Stop their exit! 

At last the door was reached. Another me- 
ment they were out in the street, together—an4 
free! Free! Though under a_ storm-ntte! 
sky, with the shadows falling grevly arouctd 
them, and the mists creeping up from the Seine, 
there were at least two in that terror-stricke? 
city who had Life and Love and Liberty beto:: 
them ! 

But it was not until the world was’shut st 
and they were alone, when the man’s strore 
arms gathered her closely into their shelter, 
that the girl’s fortitude was torn away. like 22 
emblem rent in the strife of battle. She hid het 
face on his breast, and sobbed with anguis 
long restrained ; but in her weeping he kne# 
there was the balm of healing, and not th 
abandonment of despair. 
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By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., late Diocesan Inspector, Winchester. 


HHI.—SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING. 


gy} EADING. — The _— ap- 
pointed passage should 
be properly _ read. 
Sometimes the teacher 
and children may read 
a verse alternately. 
Sometimes the passage 
may be read verse by 
verse, each child in turn as they sit, and some 
times a single child may be called upon. 
It is not wise to keep always to the same 
plan. 

Train the children to read with feeling, 
correct emphasis, clear articulation, and rever- 
ence. Notice mistakes of wrong stops or of 
pronunciation. Check drawling or whining, 
shouting or whispering. Notice the language 
of command, entreaty, etc., in the passage. 
Read the verse yourself aloud to the class, 
and then let the child, or sometimes all the 
children softly, read it to you. 

2. Hard words.—Unknown and difficult words 
must be explained. This can be done in three 
ways :— 

(a) By Dertvation—e.g. ‘‘ Prevent’ (Latin, 
pre-venio, go before). The passage is, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt prevent me with Thy goodness.” “* What 
does ‘prevent’ mean?” Answer, ‘ Stop,” 
“Hinder.” ‘Quite right, but it also means 


something else. If you saw a little child going 
on a wrong path. what would you do?” 
“Prevent her.”” ‘‘ And if you wanted to show 
her the right path what would yon do ?’”’ ‘Go 
before her to show her the way.’’ ‘‘ What 
good would your going before her do ?”’ “It 
would help her to go right, and stop her from 
going wrong.” ‘“ Well, the word ‘prevent’ 
means ‘to go before.’ For what two objects, 
then, does a person go before another ?”’ ‘‘ To 
hinder or to help.’’ ‘‘ What does it mean when 
it says that God ‘ prevents’ us with His good- 
ness ?”’ “It means that He helps us.” ‘‘ And 
when it says, ‘God prevented David in the day 
of his trouble,’ what does it mean?” ‘‘ Per- 
haps both—God went before David to help 
him, and to stop his enemies.”’ 

So with other words, such as “‘ disciple,’”’ a 


learner ; ‘‘ apostle,’’ a missionary ; ‘‘ succour,”’ 
to run up to; “tribulation,’’ a winnowing 
machine; ‘‘ obedience’”’ (Latin ob audio), hear- 


ing and heeding. Some dictionary of deriva- 
tions should always be on a teacher’s table 
when preparing a lesson. 

(6) By History.—Take the word “ mystery.” 
It comes from the Greck word ‘“ musterion.’’ 
from the verb ‘‘muo”’ to say “ mu'’—-the 
muttering of the priestess, who gave oracular 
answers ; and so a mystery came to mean 
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‘‘an inspired communication from God to His 
people.” The word ‘sacrament ”’ (Latin, sac- 
vamentum, a sacred oath) comes from the 
oath of allegiance to the Emperor taken by 
Roman soldiers when entering the army, and 
renewed periodically. 

(c) By Inference.—“ In His hand are all the 
corners of the earth.’’ What are corners ? 
The Psalmist is making contrasts—" the sea 
and dry land, the mountains and—valleys.” 
‘Corners ’’ means “ deep places ’”’ (A.V.) or 
“ valleys.” 

3. Simplicity.—Prepare for talking to chil- 
dren, not for preaching at St. Paul’s. Use 
simple words—short, crisp, Saxon, one-syllabled 
words, such as are found in the authorised 
version of the New Testament—e.g., ‘‘ Take 
no thought what ye shall eat, nor yet for the 
body what ye shall put on.” ‘‘Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath.” Use such 
words as ‘‘ answer,’ not ‘‘ response ”’ ; ‘‘ heap,’’ 
not ‘accumulate ”; ‘‘ love,’’ not ‘‘ affection ”’ ; 
‘‘house,’’ not ‘‘ habitation.” I have heard a 
teacher ask, ‘‘ What reply did Christ return to 
His mother’s remonstrances ?’’ and another, 
‘What great principle was demonstrated on 
that occasion ?’’ You might as well talk in 
Greek. 

Use also stmple ideas.—Speak of heaven as 
a happy home, rather than as a “celestial 
abode of seraphs.’’ There should be one 
main idea in each lesson—e.g., Dives and 
Lazarus. Contrasts: the two in-life, in death, 
in eternity. 

Use simple divistons.—Let them be few, 
‘short, simple, sensible, and as far as possible 
connected—e.g., The death of Lazarus. Two 
divisions:* ‘‘Christ’s pity, Christ’s help.” 
Alliteration is allowable for young children— 
e.g., The casting out of Hagar and Ishmael. 
The divisions might be: ‘‘ Homeless wan- 
derers—a helping God,” or “ Cast out—com- 
forted,” or ‘“‘ Despair—deliverance.’’ Take the 
nobleman’s son healed: ‘“‘ The suffering son— 
the father’s faith—the sympathising Saviour.” 
A little practice will soon make this easy. 

4. Illustrvations.—Be graphic if you can. 
Picture out a scene—e.g., the Parable of the 
Sower: Christ in the stern of the boat—the 
people sitting on the banks of the take—children 
playing with the sand or throwing stones into 
the water—-a sower comes into view on the hill- 
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side, with a bag of seed on his left arm, etc. 
Such word-painting is better than telling a story. 
Remember the many illustrations used by 
Christ ; there are thirteen in the Sermon on 
the Mount alone. This was one secret of 
Spurgeon’s success. Besides illustrations, tell 
stories from real life. I have to-day pasted into 
my scrap-book, under the heading of ‘“‘ Con- 
science,’’ the tale of the little girl in the awful 
fire on a New York excursion steamer, who 
could not say her prayers because she had gone 
in the steamer without her mother’s leave. 
The illustrations must be suitable, and adapted 
to the child’s knowledge. A country child 
will understand allusions to farm life, flowers, 
animals, etc., while the town child will appre- 
ciate allusions to machinery, etc. 

5. Helps.—Use models, pictures, and mers, 
etc., to describe places and scenery; of, 
better still, draw a simple map or picture 
yourself to illustrate your subject. Always 
have a blackboard within reach, or at least 2 
blank sheet of paper. Study Jewish manners 
and customs so as to explain such allusions as 
““make broad phylacteries,’’ “ wash up to the 
elbow,’’ ‘‘ man bearing pitcher,’’ at once known 
because most unusual. All this will give hie 
and animation to a lesson. 

6. Graduation.—The lesson must be gra- 
duated to the class—e.g., The Temptaton 
The divisions for juniors might be, “‘ sins of the 
flesh, the world, and the devil,”’ while those 
for seniors might be, “‘ doubt, presumption, and 
infidelity.”’ 

7. Application.—This should be natural and 
not strained ; suztable to the age and capacities 
of the children ; short, so as to be easily learned 
and remembered ; potnted, so as to reach the 
conscience ; and should, as much as possible, 
be drawn trom the child. 

8. Summary.—This should be repeated by 
infants, wrztten on a blackboard as the lessoa 
proceeds for juniors, and noted tn bvoks by 
seniors. The latter, as well as adults, should 
write summaries of the lesson as in the Dupan- 
loup system, for correction by the teacher. 

9. Result.—The harvest of study and puns 
and prayer will be for the teacher as follows: 

(a) Self-improvement. He will become 
mighty in the Scriptures. 

(b) Success in his work of training children. 

(c) The greater glory of God. 
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A Complete Story. 


aE RCY DRAYFIELD paused 
| for a moment on the last 
turn of the stair. The 
dim light fell upon her 
gown, of some clinging 
crey material with little 
ruffles at arms and neck. 
It shimmered upon her 
elossy hair. In Mercy’s 
hand was 4 bunch of 
sweet peas in wavering tints of 


shaking 
mauve and pink. She had hurried down at 
the last moment to add these to the dinner- 
table ; for they were Austin’s favourite flowers, 


she told herself, as well as her own. 

As she hesitated on the stair, touched by some 
delicate scruple, voices rose sharply up to her 
from the hall below, where the two maiden 
aunts awaited eagerly the arrival of their 
nephew. 

First came Miss Ellen’s voice, timid and 
hesitating. “He will be changed, sister ; he 
has been through so much,” she said tremb- 
lingly. 

“ No doubt. I am only astonished that he 
is not bringing a wife with him,” said Miss 
Rose. ‘‘ That is one change which 1 expected: 
Austin was always 4 fool where women were 
concerned, and could be taken in by anyone- 
Do you remember how he used to flirt with 
Mercy before he went away an, 

‘« Perhaps he was not flirting with her,” 
suggested gentle Miss Fllen. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
cared, and that is why he is single now. Per- 
haps he will marry her yet.” 

‘* Marry her now? + Miss Rose’s worldly 
little voice held a fine contempt. ‘‘Not he. 
If he had wanted her, he would have asked her 
before he went. That is how men are. He is 

middle-aged now, and middle-aged men always 


fancy what is light and flippant. He will marry 
some giddy-pate girl, whose after-dinner chatter 
will serve to keep him awake.” 

Mercy did not hear the reply to this. With 
her nosegay still in her hand, she turned and 
ran fleetly upstairs, the way she hadcome. Her 
face was stricken white, and the hand that 
held the nosegay trembled. When she reached 
her room, she threw the flowers carelessly upon 
a chair and clasped her hands before her face. 

With a brutal suddenness, realisation had 
flashed upon her: she was no longer young. 
She was old, settled down, and sombre, she told 
herself, warm tears gushing out from between 
her fingers; she was powerless to attract. 
Austin was middle-aged now, so was she. She 
loved him still ; she would love him though his 
eyes were dim and his limbs were stiff 5 but he—- 
he would prefer frivolity and laughter, that 
was how men were. Miss Rose said so, and 
she knew. A man might look out for youth 
and gladness, it seemed, at the age when a 
woman was expected to set herself upon the 
shelf. 

She had lived so long with the two old ladies, 
sharing their every thought and project, that 
the sound of their voices in the little discussion 
had not sent her away ; and she had heard the 
cruel truth almost before she knew. How 
different she had felt before that curt realisa- 
tion of the absurdity of her hopes, just five— 
ten minutes ago ! Under her pretty pink palms 
Mercy blushed hotly ; she was not too old to 
pay that tribute to her former thoughts. 

That blush was hardly faded when 
succeeded by another, sharper, more vivid, a red 
rush of colour after a pink glow. 

Mercy Drayfield dropped her hands from 
before her face, and with a nervous eagerness, 
glided toward her wardrobe. She flung open 


it was 
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the door, and her eve, an odd light in its purple 
softness, ran feverishly over the array of soft 
tints that met her gaze. 

Brown in all its shades—that was too dowdy 
and old-maidish. She pushed the gowns aside 
one by one with hurried touch. Grey. she 
seemed to have nothing but brown and grey ! 
A soft rose-pink, that would need alteration, 
it was so long since she had worn it. A green 
robe, pale and delicate. Mercy hesitated. Then 
she drew it slowly from its peg. It was long 
since she had worn that ‘gown, too, and it was 
old-fashioned ; but she knew it had suited her 
well, and became her still. 

With the green folds shimmering and tremb- 
ling in her hands, she looked back at the quaint 
procession of dresses. from which emanated a 
faint perfume, the perfume that hung about all 
the little lady’s belongings. There remained 
her detachment of black gowns. With an 
impatient little sigh, Mercy swung the wardrobe 
doors sharply together. In five minutes’ time 
she was 1n the green dress. 

Certainly it became her still, in an odd, 
striking fashion, that made the wearer gasp a 
little and draw back from the mirror. The 
etfect seemed so exceeding daring. 

‘It is because I have been dressing lke a 
Quaker for so long,’’ said Mercy aloud, her eyes 
uneasy and startled. She gave a nervous little 
pull to the filmy ruffles at her neck. 

These lay close to the white skin, like tender 
green leaves about an opening flower, and above 
them Aliss Drayfield’s sensitive lips trembled 
and her pretty light colourless hair shone like 
the aureole about some saint’s head. The 
shimmering gown gave a quaint piquancy to 
that coifture. It missed the demure charm of 
the grey dress with its clinging folds, but it 
had charm of another kind. It was a charm 
that sent a giddy thrill through the wearer's 
gentle thoughts, and brought a colour warmer 
than their usual shell-hke tint to her cheeks. 


She gathered her courage together, and 
looked back at the mirror defiantly. ‘J can 


laugh and frivol, too, though Iam middle-aged,” 
she cried. “‘ Any woman can, be she old or 
young.” She moved a few steps away, her 
colour ebbing. “It 1s quite fair, and I cannot 
bear to lose him,”’ she faltered with a little 
sob. Then she dried her eyes, and ran lightly 
downstatrs. 

Her change of costume had occupied time, 
and had so shaken her that she had not heard 
the murmur of arrival, or known that he had 
come. She found him in the dining-room, the 
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two aunts chirruping over him like birds over 
their brood. 

‘“He must have wondered that I was not 
down to greet him, too,” she thought as she 
advanced to offer her hand. 

He had wondered, and at the vision of her 
now, radiant, smiling, her greeting oddly cold 
in its gay delight in his arrival, the nervousnes 
of the light tones making them artificial to his 
ears, he wondered still more ; and, in spite of 
himself, his own greeting was formal and sut. 
This was a different Mercy from the Mercy his 
dreams had sent to welcome him home. It 
was with a prave face that he responded to her 
gay talk and watched her smile. 

“Why, Mercy has fetched out her green 
dress again!’’ whispered Miss Ellen in her 
sister’s ear. 

‘‘She is behaving like a fool—at her age!" 
whispered back Miss Rose, with an angry shake 
of her head. ° 

At the dinner-table the hero talked, and 
Mercy watched him over the green tips of a0 
uncurling fern with a strained look in her purple 
eyes. It would have been so very much easic! 
just to sit quiet, and listen to his talk, as she 
had done in old days, prompting gently now 
and again when the deep tones ceased ; than 
to make the apt remarks which, after a sur 
prised pause, he seemed penodically to wail 
for, looking at her with eyes which she could 
not read. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, she plaved 
to him, not Mendelssohn’s simple Leder, which 
his soul loved and his taste approved, bu: 
other and less placid strains which her finges 
found out on the piano with a startling cas 
and which set her brain awhirl. 

He did not understand, but he listened 
patiently. The player fancied she saw a nes 
interest in his eyes, but their expression ws 
enigmatical, and she could not tell what were 
his thoughts. 

Yet this new mood of hers answered, for !! 
kept him close by her side—in his old place, she 
thought triumphantly—while Miss Ellen and 
Miss Rose sat knitting in placid contentmer! 
by the side of the fire. 

When her last sparkling display had drawa 
to a close he did not beg for more, and name 
favourites of his, as had been his wont ; but 
with a formal gravity drew a chair tor her 
toward the fireside, placing it just outside the 
firclight, after a glance at her flushed cheeks. 

He began to talk then, not of his journeys and 
adventures, as he had done at the dinner-table, 


d,’ said the man slowly."—p. ¢/ 


***No, I have not change 
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but of matters less intimate—books, music, 
asking her what concerts she had attended 
lately, seeking to acquaint himself with her 
pursuits, her interests, drawing the maiden 
ladies skilfully into the talk. 

It was all so unlike him. Mercy felt herself, 
with a chill, at a distance from him; and 
watched him as he tried carefully to lessen the 
distance, so making it greater still. She might 
be a dinner acquaintance merely, she told 
herself, yet knowing well all the time that not to 
a dinner acquaintance would he show this 
intimate courtesy. But there had been no 
effort in his interest in her in the old days. 

Quite suddenly she realised that she was 
cold and tired, that the effort after gaiety had 
been too much for her; that it was not worth 
while. Miss Ellen and Miss Rose were falling 
asleep by the fire, unashamed, doing just what 
they always did. Austin himself was talking 
quietly, soberly ; she, Mercy, with her laughter 
struck the one unnatural note in the room. 

Could she brave out this sense of unreality 
day by day; could she leave her real self and 
be another—even for him? In a flash she 
knew that she could not. She felt her cheeks 
redden at the thought of the part she was 
playing to-night; and was glad that the 
firelight and the piano-candles in the distant 
corner of the room were the only light. 

The mood did not fit her; she would cast 
it off. 

Her cheeks paled again, and a chill seemed 
spreading over her body. She wished she 
might make an excuse and steal away to bed to 
think over what she had done. She watched 
the old ladies fall asleep. There was a short 
silence, then she felt his dark eyes upon her, 
and knew he spoke. 

‘A penny for your thoughts,” he said. 

The tone was reminiscent of old days. ‘‘ You 
have not changed,” she faltered, holding a hand 
out towards the blaze. 

‘“No, I have not changed,” said the man 


slowly. He drew her hand between his, and 
held it there. Then he looked gravely into her 
face. ‘‘I have not changed in other ways 


either, Mercy. 
and I love you still. 


I loved you when I went away, 
I could not ask you then to 
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marry me—I might never have returned—but 
I do ask you now. Will you marry me, 
Mercy ?” 

She was silent so long that he was puzzled 
unable to see her face, which the shadows hid. 

“Ah, I see!’ he said painfully at last. 
“You have changed toward me. It is natural. 
I have been so long away, and—and you have 
changed in other ways.”’ 

Mercy stirred uncertainly. It was dreadful 
that she should have to say to him that which 
she felt must be said. When she spoke at 
last it was in so low a voice that it is surpmsing 
that anyone heard. 

“If I had changed in—in other ways, tt 
would be so much easier to answer,”’ she said 
slowly ; ‘‘ but the trouble is that I have not 
changed at all—I mean I have only grown 
older, I am not at all the person you have seen 
to-night.” 

She hesitated, and he waited: she wor- 
dered if she saw aright when the lght leapt 
into his eyes, and his lips began to smile. 

‘‘Iam not gay,” she faltered, ‘‘ or witty, of 
frivolous. I am not anything that is clever 
and brilliant. To-night I tried to be bnght 
and unlike myself—just to please you. But— 
I can’t keep on doing it ; the mood does not 
fit.” 

‘‘ Whatever Mercy might appear to be, I had 
toask her to marry me,’’saidthe man. ‘Even 
if she puzzled and confused me a little, she 
was the only woman for me. But it is verv 
sweet to get the old Mercy back again ; I am 
a little old to start anew.’’ He smiled again, 
and I do not know what made his eyes so 
bright, whether laughter or tears. 

‘But she is quiet. sober, and she is growing 
old.’’ She faltered again over the words. 

‘‘She cannot grow older than my love for 
her,”’ said the man tenderly, “‘ for I have always 
loved her, and no matter how old she grows, 
foolish Mercy, remember her lover will be older 
still.” 

Miss Ellen and Miss Rose were still sleeping. 
and it was just as well. 

When the sun found out the staircase on the 
morrow, it saw Miss Mercy pass by, im a grey 
gown. 
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SOME HINTS FOR THOSE 


puny RAG-BAG is to the house- 
os | » mother very much what 
{ e fo \ the stock-pot is to the 
a 11g cook. Into it may _ be 
ll ® thrust all the unconsidered 
3 i + trifles in the way of odds 
‘i + i and ends of waste material 
} ie 8 for which no immediate 
Gt 1 use is to be found. Like 
the stock-pot again, it re- 

quires to be frequently emptied, and the mission 
in life of its varied contents only begins with 
this periodical turn-out. Ina large family, the 
term ‘‘ rag-bag’’ has to be considered as some- 
what elastic, for there are many items that are 
apt to accumulate in a surprisingly rapid 
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become too large to be conveniently stored is 
to cxamine it all and to see of what it consists. 
If there is much plain needlework done in the 
household, there will probably be a fair number 
of snippings of white calico, and of print, 
cretonne and flannel. If dressmaking, both 
for the adult and juvenile members of the 
community, is a favourite pursuit, there will be 
stray scraps innumerable of cloth, tweed, 
fancy fabrics, and perhaps of silk, satin and 
velvet. Then, too, there will be a separate 
store of old clothes, some of which may be so 
much slit and worn as to be long past mending, 
and to all appearances of no use to anybody. 
Worn-out stockings are treasures in disguise, 
provided that a good proportion of the legs is 


A HOME-MADE QUILT. 


manner, and for which it is not always easy to 
find some practical use. These can scarcely come 
under the denomination of rags, thoush in their 
present form they are of as little apparent utility. 

The first thing to do when this hoard has 


still in fair order; but even the much-mended 
feet may be turned to some small account, as 
shall be hereafter shown. 

The scraps of print, calico, sateen, and 
cretonne may be easily used up for the making 
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of a quilt, which, if not quite so ornamental 
as a real eider-down, will at any rate be warm 
and cheerful-looking on the bed. 

The first illustration gives some idea of how 
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body who is able to command these, and they 
certainly will not help to use up the rags. 
The economical way of managing the filhag 
for all the little three-cornered bags is to take 


A HOME-MADE * SPONGE.” 


such a quilt may be made. At the beginning 
it may seem to be a mighty task, but rt can be 
taken up at odd moments, and the sewing of the 
sections together may be left till nearly the 
last, when the large size of the piece of work 
will be encouraging rather than burdensome. 

The sections of print and other materials 
should be cut square in shape, and their size 
must naturaily depend a great deal upon the 
scraps that are available. From six to cight 
inches across is a good medium size. Fach 
square has to be folded in half cornerwisc, 
which gives a couple of triangles. The open 
edges have to be sewn together on the wrong 
side, but a small amount of stuffing has to be 
pushed into the little bag thus made before 
it is finally closed and after it has been turned 
right side outermost. Should the ‘‘ rags ’”’ be too 
small to allow of the use of such large squares, 
the triangles must be cut separately. The 
effect will be the same in the long run, but the 
worker will, of course, have anotlier seam to 
make in cach section. 

The stuffing should consist of small feathers 
if a superior quilt is required ; but it is not every- 


garments of any description, and odd pieces 
of woollen materials. These should be shredded 
up into small chips, and unravelled and other 
wise maltreated till there are no hard portions 
among them that are likely to become felted 
together. For the sake of lightness, it is wel 
not to stuff the cases too tightly. Only 4 
much should be put into each as will keep! 
clastic and not quite flat. 

The triangles. when completed, should & 
arranged in sets of four, the points meetiny 
in the centre and so forming a square. I! the 
sections are small they nced be sewn together 
only at the tips of the triangles, but any c* 
that is over two inches in length along any 
of its sides will require to be sewn all the way 
along, or the quilt will appear in a chront 
state of dropping to pieces. 

A tuft of coloured wool, which may perhaps 
be supplied by a knitted or crochet shawl 
which is amiable enough to unravel easily, 
should be sewn on at every place where four 
triangles meet. The strand of wool should be 
wound about fourteen times round two fase 


the tattered parts of old stockings, woven 
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The tuft thus made should be firmly tied in the 
centre with a few inches of stout crochet cotton, 
or some other thread that will not readily 
break, and, with the ends of this that are left 
after making the knot, it can be attached to the 
quilt. The tuft has then to be clipped, and the 
strands of wool fluffed out with a good-sized pin. 

It is a great improvement to add a flat frame, 
or border, to a quilt of this kind. A portion of 
this is shown in the illustration, and readers 
will note how the material is cut so that it can 
be mitred neatly at the corners. Possibly 
there is an old cotton dress available from 
which the best parts can be cut, or maybe there 
is a piece of Turkey twill that has done duty 
as a lining for cur- 
tains, for this useful 
material 1s hard to 
wear out. The long 
and narrow sections 
for the border should 
be seamed together 
along one of their 
long sides and at the 
ends; the length 
should then be 
divided into a series 
of pockets by carry- 
ing a line of stitching 
across their width at 
intervals of about 
three inches. The 
exact distance apart 
for these stitchings 
must be carefully 
marked out by mea- 
suring the side of the 
quilt and dividing it 
into halves, quarters, 
ecighths, and so on, 
There are still the 
Openings along the 
long side to be closed 
up, which can be 
done after the stuffing has been put into each 
little pocket. The worker will note that much 
of the stitching involved in making this quilt 
can be done in the sewing-machine, so it is 
not really such a formidable task as it appears 
to be at first sight. 

Children’s clothes can often be contrived from 
the best parts of worn stockings. 
coloured, so much the better ; but if only black 
Ones are available, some bright colour: must be 
introduced, so that they may look as little 
gloomy as possible. 


A CHILO'S PETTICOAT MADE FROM OLD STOCKINGS. 


If these are 
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In the illustration below is shown a child’s 
petticoat which can easily be made of the upper 
portions of woven stockings. The size of the 
skirt must depend upon the condition of the 
material, for if it is only slightly worn, a con- 
siderable depth may be gained. Four widths 
mity be obtained by using two pairs of stockings. 
The hem at the upper edge of the stockings 
serves for the bottom of the skirt, the seam may 
be cut away altogether and, in all the flat pieces 
thus procured, we get the widths for the petti- 
coat. The material has to be re-seamed ; with 
a little care to avoid stretching this may be 
done quite successfully in the sewing-machine. 
The seams should be opened out and bound 

with mbbon, then 


—=ssmmm pressed into place 
: -_ | + with a hot iron. 
| Rae co The upper part of 


5 ge the skirt has next to 
| __ be put into a band, 

: or, if preferred, a 
bodice may be made 
of any piece of toler- 
ably firm cotton or 
woollen material. 
This is for a large- 
sized skirt. If it is 
intended for quitea 
voung child, there 
is usually sufficient 
depth to be found 
in the lIegs of the 
stockings between 
the calf and the 
heel. The seams 
should be bound 
with ribbon as in 
the skirt, and some 
of the same mbbon 
should be laid over 
all the raw edges. 
The bodice should 
oren down the back, 
with buttons and buttonholes by way of fasten- 
ings. The placket hole, the edges and seams of 
the bodice, the armholes, and the seams, and 
hem of the skirt. should all be followed with a 
line of feather-stitch worked with rather coarse- 
coloured silk. <All this will greatly add to the 
good appearance of the skirt, and few people 
would guess its real origin. 

Besides petticoats, vests, babics’ jackets, 
gaiters, and undersleeves may all be made from _ 
the legs of old stockings with but a small 
exercise of ingenuity. The toes and heels, when 
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beyond every other use, can be unravelled and 
employed for stuffing footstools, chair seats, 
and for some of the quilts already described. 

If the stockings are light-coloured, or white, or 
if there are any remains of woven under-garments 
of which the main portions have already been 
uscd, they may be converted into sponges of 
the kind shown on page 780. These are very 
quickly made, and can be slightly varied, so that 
they come in useful for all sorts of purposes in 
the house. For the bath, they are by no means 
to be despised. If less carefully made than 1s 
our model, these sham sponges are veritable 
treasures for cleaning windows, paint, and floor- 
cloth ; and in the kitchen department generally, 
they can fulfil many a humble mission. 

The sponge whence our illustration was taken 
was made almost entirely from the best parts 
of a silk-and-wool spencer. The two sides were 
cut first, and these were taken from the back, 
leaving little else but tattersand darns. Froma 
less antique garment two smaller sponges might 
perhaps be made from the fronts. Two pieces 
of stout paper were next cut into an oval form, 
and the two sides of the material intended for 
the sides of the sponge were tacked over them. 
Care is needed to get the elastic web of the same 
tension throughout in thus stretching it over 
the paper ; for, if it is at all tighter in one part 
than in another, the sponge will not be of a 
good shape. The two sides are then to be sewn 
together round the edges, but an opening of 
some two inches in length has to be left for the 
present. The paper can be removed after the 
stockinette fabric has been thus partly joined. 
When once the tacking stitches are cut, it may 
be torn away and drawn through the opening. 

The stuffing has now to be put in. It may 
consist of clippings of the remainder of the 
spencer whence the seams, buttons, buttonholes, 
and bindings have all becn removed ; or it may be 
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obtained from any white woven garment m- 
ravelled andcut upinto very small pieces. Flannel. 
nun’s veiling, indeed anything of a woollen 
nature, may be thus employed. The sponge 
must be not too tightly packed, and the amateur 
worker will do well to remember that, as it ts 
not a pincushion, a good deal of elasticity wil 
be an advantage. 

Some coloured Lustrine will answer ver 
well for the ornamental part of the sponge. 
The initial of the owner, if it is decided te 
embroider this in cross-stitch upon the stock- 
inette material, can best be managed befor 
the sides are finally closed, and before the stuf. 
ing has been put in. 

The edges have first to be worked round with 
buttonhole stitch, which will serve as a founda- 
tion for some small scallops of crochet. In the 
model these consisted merely of two trebk. 
three chain, two treble into every alternate loop, 
one double crochet being worked into the loop 
that was missed after each group. If a loops 
wanted for hanging up the sponge, it may be 
made at the top after one of the sets of trebk. 
A chain from three to four inches long 
should be made; the work is turned, and 
treble is worked into this foundation—one 
into each stitch—till the place is reached whence 
it started. The last trehle should be worked 
into the bottom of the first treble of the loop, 
and then the task of making the scallops is 
continued as before. 

Any odd balls of thread or wool will come 
in useful for this simple crochet edge, but a 
colour that will wash should be carefully 
selected. If there is any doubt about this, it 
is better to keep the sponge entirely white. 

Scraps of cloth and tweed have the advantage 
over odds and ends of many other materials, m- 
asmuch as that they do not ravel when cut, of 
at any rate only so lightly that it is of no conse- 
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quence. If some long 
and narrow pieces are 
available, bathroom 
or bedroom slippers 
may be very easily 
and successfully made 
ofthem. They should 
be cut into. strips 
measuring about three 
quarters of an inch in 
width. Two colours 
that contrast well 
should be employed, 
ifa choice is possible. The shape of the slippers 
should be traced out upon a piece of stout linen, 
or any old but firm material, with pen and ink, 
or with a line of coloured thread. The longest 
strips should be taken first and laid side by side 
close together down the longest part of the 
pattern of the slipper. They must set evenly, 
neither tightly nor loosely, The 
shorter strips, it will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, are wanted for the toe. They must all 
be secured with a pin at each end. 

The bands of a second colour are taken next. 
These are woven alternately over and under the 
strips that are already placed. They must be 
fastened also at each end, and when all are in 
place, the sewing-machine can be used for 
making them quite firm. The slippers have 
to be mounted in just the same way as those 
worked in knitting or crochet, which is probably 
familiar to our readers. A lining of flannel or 
baize should be added, and a binding of 
coloured ribbon round the top. Loop knitting, 
which may be worked with any stray lengths 
of wool, makes the best finish for the upper 
edge. A ribbon bow or rosette may be sewn 
on the toe if it is thought that the slipper needs 
any further embellishment ; and thus is com- 
pleted a strong and warm shoe that should have 
cost the worker nothing except for the soles, 
which are better when bought ready for use 
than when made at home. 

A cheap curtain of common art serge 
may be converted into a really handsome- 
looking drapery if it is treated somewhat in the 
manner of the example given above. Any 
scraps of brightly coloured cloth, or other 
woollen material, can be made available for the 
applique border, provided that they are well 
atranged. Each piece must be cut into a 
Square measuring not less than four inches and 


upon it. 
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a half across. 
From the middle 
of these squares 
should be cut a 
smaller square 
about two inches 


and a half across. 
It is an advan- 
tage to have the 
scraps each of one 
piece of material, 
but a join will not show if it is carefully made, 
and the second seam will come under the band 
which connects the squares, if well managed. 
Each scrap must be thoroughly tacked down 
to the foundation. the straight bands put into 
place, as shown in the illustration, and the 
edges then followed with boldly executed button- 
hole and other fancy stitches, for which wool, 
or cable mercerised threads, may be employed. 

It is a great improvement to follow the outer 
lines of the hollow squares with large French 
knots set at equal distances apart, or if these 
cannot be made, two large back-stitches may be 
set on the top of one another with an equally 
good effect. Picot stitches might also serve 
the same purpose. 

The method of working the border of such a 
curtain as this opens out a vast field for the 
employment of scraps and rags of all sorts. 
If these are good in quality, a bold floral design 
may be taken, and its various details cut out and 
sewn down with long and short stitch, the stems 
being worked in the usual way. Beautiful rugs, 
cushion cases, quilts and coverlets may be so 
contrived in this manner that nobody would 
guess the humble origin of their designs. Many 
such useful and timely gifts could be made to 
add comfort and brightness to the homes of 


our poor. 
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A Story of the Civil Service. 


HE typed copy of the draft 
lay before Henry Mavhew 
on his desk—the copy of 
the new Colonial proposals 
which he had just secretly 
made in his room at the 
office. And with his foot 
outstretched to the next 

rung on the lacder that led downwards Henry 

Mayhew hesitated. 

It was the unexpected opportunity that 
had carried him so far. His chief, the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary, had undoubtedly 
gone away in the belief that the cover of his 
roll-top desk was securely shut over the draft. 
But Mayhew, going into Sir Wilfrid’s rooms 
to collect his chief’s late Ietters, had noticed 
the small gap between the top and the desk. 
He had tried to push it down, no disturbing 
thought then in his mind ; but it would not 
catch, and as he lifted it up to sce what was 
the matter the draft proposals met his eye. 

AS Mayhew glanced at the heading of the 
closely written quarto sheet the half-joking 
words of the editor of the Daily Record flashed 
across his mind. ‘‘ No, this sort of thing is no 
good to us,’ the great man had said as he 
handed Mavhew back his MS. ‘ What we 
want is news, news. If, for instance, you could 
show me the Government’s new Colonial 
scheme, it would mean £50 in your pocket.” 

‘It would mean £50 in your pocket.”’ Fifty 
pounds! fifty pounds! Henry Mayhew thought 
of his delicate sister lying ill in the little dark 
room in South Lambeth, and the doctor’s 
words, ‘‘She must go away to the sea.’’ He 
thought of his desperate attempts to supple- 
ment his small pay by evening work—clerking, 
book-keeping, writing for the press—and their 
miserable, total failure. Henry Mayhew thought 
of these things, and took up the secret draft 
and read it through. 


That was half an hour ago. It was only 3 
bit of penci] that had prevented the Under- 
Secretary’s desk from closing, and now the 
original paper was safely locked awav. Buta 
typed copy of the Colonial scheme was in front 
of Mayhew, and an envelope, stamped and 
addressed to the editor of the Record, lay by 
his side. So far had Henry Mayhew procceded 
on the downward course. 

Should he go any further ? he asked hin- 
Self. Should he do the unclean thing that 
would set him apart, at least in his own eves, 
from his fellow-servants of the State ? He 
had many friends in the Service. A number ot 
them he knew were entrusted with valuable 
information. Yct he knew also that one and 
all would scorn the very thought of breaking 
their trust. Was he to be the first to besmirch 
the fair name of his class ? 

But, he thought bitterly, they 
tempted as he was tempted. He did not want 
the money. It was for his sister’s sake. And 
it was So casy too. so terribly easy and _ safe. 
There would be no risk of detection. No one 
could possibly connect him with the disclosure. 
Besides, 1t would do no one any harm. The 
paper would benefit, and the Government would 
be annoyed, but nobody would be really hurt. 
And last night his eves, keen with anxiety. had 
seen that Molly was not so well. 

Ah! for his sister’s sake. He would think 
no more. He would give himself no time to 
think. 

Henry Mayhew caught up the copy. thrust 
it, with averted eyes, into the envelope, fastened 
it, and slipped it into his pocket. Then. after 
putting his chief’s letters and papers into the 
pouch that the Under-Secretary always had 
sent down to his residence by special mes- 
senger, he caught up his hat and quickly left 
the office. It was late evening, and no one 
saw him go. 
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“Should he take the opportunity and tell his chief all?”—p. 
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The pillar box was opposite the office. In 
his haste Mayhew ran across the road. ‘‘ For 
Molly’s sake,’’ he muttered as he dropped the 
envelope in. 

At first, as he turned away, the excitement 
of his act maintained its hold over him. He 
even exulted over the completion of the deed. 
It was done. Come what might, it was done, 
and he would have the money, and little Molly 
would get well. 

But as his excitement wore off during the 
solitary walk home, and reaction set in, the 
quiet, calm thoughts of his better nature began 
to make themselves heard again. Try as he 
might, he could not crush them down. Out on 
the deserted, rain-swept Embankment, the 
arguments that had drowned duty and honour, 
and nerved him to misdoing, sank to their 
proper level in his clearer vision. The un- 
Selfish object of the step he had taken, the 
probable harmless result of the premature 
publication of the scheme, his desperate need 
—all these could not gloss over the fact that he 
had proved untrue to his trust. 

As the thin excuses were flung aside one by 
one, and the naked deed in its dirtiness stood 
fairly before Henry Mayhew’s eyes, he grew 
sick with shame at the realisation of what he 
had done. 

In a turmoil of thought Mayhew hurried on, 
following unconsciously the streets and turn- 
ings of his homeward route. Not until the 
flaring public house at the corner roused him 
to a sense of his whereabouts did he realise 
that he was in the street in which, undistinguish- 
able from its dingy neighbours, stood the house 
where he and Molly lived. There, as usual, 
was the lamp that Molly never failed to place 
in the window of their small living room when 
he was late home from the office. Always it 
had secmed to him an emblem of the bright, 
fragile little thing whose whole soul was bound 
up in love and admiration for her big brother. 
As he went slowly up the steps the thought 
came upon him with a shock—What if Molly 
knew ? 

Of course, she must never know. Thank 
Heaven, sho could only learn from him, and he 
—he could frame some lie to account for the 
money. Lying would come easily, he thought 
grimly, as he turned the key in the lock—after 
Stealing. 

She was in her usual place on the shabby 
horse-hair couch when he entered the room. 
Her bright eyes sought his quickly as he came 
across to her. 


had only come that morning even. 
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“* Oh, Harry,” she said, ‘‘ I have been longing 
for you tocome. Poor boy, how tired you look'” 

“I’m all right, little woman,’ he replied, 
bending over to kiss her. 

‘“ There,’’ she said, ‘‘now don’t come near 
me until you have had your dinner. Sit down 
quick ; you must be famished. You ought 
not to have to work so hard, Harry dear.” 

He sat down to the frugal meal which they 
glorified by the name of dinner. Smiling back 
carefully at the delicate little face in its settirs 
of riotous chestnut hair, it might have been 
fancy, but he thought that there was mor: 
colour in her thin cheeks, that she looked better. 

The meal went on in silence for a fex 
minutes. Then suddenly she burst forth: 

‘“‘T can’t keep it in, Harry ; it is so lovely. 
I did want to wait until you had finished, s 
that we could have a good old talk about it. 
Guess, Harry, guess,’’ she cried, laughing at 
his look of surprise. 

“* Haven’t an idea, old girl,’’ said her brother. 
“Has Mrs. Morder been putting her foot in 1 
again ?”’ 

Mrs Morder was their garrulous old land- 
lady, whose’ extraordinary maladroitness 
afforded the only touch of humour in their 
sordid surroundings. 

‘““Mrs. Morder!’”’ The little nose tiptilted 
in delightful scorn. ‘‘ The idea! She is nut 
lovely. At least, not in the way I mean. Oh, 
you will never, never guess. Listen.’’ 

‘You remember poor old Uncle Pannifer, 
Harry. Now, don't interrupt. You must not 
call him names any more, dear, because he 1s 
dead. And he has been so kind to us, Harty, 
after all. He has done something that will 
make it so much easier for us, for ’’—she threw 
an envelope across the table to her brother— 
“he has left me, poor little me, oh, ever © 
much money.” 

Mayhew stretched out his hand mechanic- 
ally to the letter. Twice he read through 
the solicitor’s brief, matter-of-fact statement 
before he grasped its portent. Then he let it 
fall from his nerveless fingers, and, utterly 
forgetful of his sister’s presence, gazed blankly 
before him. : 

‘A balance of £600 and a yearly income of 
£120!" And that evening he had sold his 
honour for a beggarly £50. If he had only 
known. Why had it not come sooner? If it 
If it had 
only come before. 

‘Why, Harry, what is the matter? You 
frighten me, Harry.” 
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His sister’s voice broke through to Mayhew’s 
numbed mind, and her scared face aroused him 
to a sense of his surroundings. With an effort 
he thrust aside his thoughts. 

“Why, you silly little Molly,’ he said. ‘It 
is so splendid that I can hardly realise that it 
istrue. You must give a fellow warning when 
you spring such news on him. But I am so 
glad, for your sake.”’ 

* You looked almost sorry,’’ pouted his sister, 
all smiles again. ‘‘ Poor old Uncle Pannifer! 
Of course, I am sorry for him; but isn’t it 
glorious to think that we are quite rich. You 
won’t be jealous because I am independent, 
Harry, will you ? ”’ she said archly. 

“IT know one place I shall be jealous of,” said 
her brother, ‘‘ and that is Felixstowe, where 
off you go, Madam, in a day or two’s time, bag 
and baggage.”’ 

“Oh, Harry,”’ said his sister solemnly, “‘ the 
beautiful, cool, refreshing sea! It will be— 
heavenly.’’ 

Discussion of ways and means filled the short 
interval before Molly’s bedtime, and she had 
no further cause for complaint on the score of 
her brother’s pre-occupation. Resolutely put- 
ting aside his cares, he threw himself with 
forced enthusiasm into the happy talk of plans 
and projects. Before they parted for the night 
it was definitely arranged that he should obtain 
leave of absence for the day after to-morrow 
and accompany Molly down to the sea. 

As he performed his nightly task of assisting 
Molly to her room, he thought that she had 
not seemed so well for many aday. The mere 
anticipation of a change had endued her with 
fresh vigour. ‘‘ Now, you won't be so excited 
as not to sleep ?’’ he said, as they reached the 
door of her room. 

She kissed him impulsively. ‘‘ Dear, solemn 
old boy,” she cried, ‘‘I feel ever so much 
better already.”’ 

Long after she had gone Mayhew sat up that 
night, thinking. Many things passed through 
his mind; but the shadow cast by his rash, 
mistaken step of a few hours before hung over 
them all. The one ray of brightness ‘in his 
reflections was the fecling of relief inspired by 
his sister’s new impetus towards recovery and 
the safe provision that the legacy made for 
her future. 

He had but little rest when he at length 
turned in. His troubled mind refused to dis- 
miss its consciousness of an evil deed, and he 
tossed and turned for hours before he slept at 
all. When he did drop into a fitful slumber 
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towards daybreak it was only to awake with 
that indescribable fecling of heavy care which 
is produced by trouble that appears to have 
no remedy. 

On coming down he eagerly seized his copy 
of the Datty Record and searched its columns 
feverishly for the news that he dreaded to find. 
However, it was not there, and a little reflection 
showed him that it was hardly possible for his 
letter to arrive in time, at least for the first 
edition oi the paper. The sight of the morn- 
ing’s letters caused him to start. He turned 
them over apprehensively and experienced a 
feeling of relief at not finding one from the 
paper, although he knew perfectly well there 
was no likelihood of receiving any communica- 
tion from the editor so soon. 

Since his sister’s illness breakfast had been 
a solitary meal for him. This morning there 
might have been no breakfast so far as he was 
concerned, for he had no appetite, and only 
made a pretence of eating. Finally he gave 
up the effort altogcther, and atter pacing the 
room for a tew minutes, put on his hat and set 
out to walk to the office. although it was fully 
half an hour betore his usual time of starting. 

All the way up he worried over his fatal 
mistake of the day before. Hitherto, in the 
problems with which he had had to grapple, reso- 
lute thinking had always brought the relief of 
mind which follows the determination of a clear 
line of action. Now, however, he could not bring 
himself to adopt any of the steps which sug- 
gested themselves to him, and his inability to 
do so added to his mental distress. 

Should he interview the editor of the Record 
and endeavour to prevent the publication of 
the misappropriated draft ? Should he make 
a clean breast of the matter to his chief ? 
In both courses obviously lay the best chance 
of minimising the result of his misdoing. But 
both courses also involved an ordeal from 
which his overstrained nerves shrank. And he 
upbraided himself for a craven. 

Still in this unhappy state of indecision 
Mayhew reached the office. He waited about 
for some moments before making his way fur- 
tively across the courtyard and up to his room, 
like the criminal that, he remembored sadly, 
in effect he was. 

He was very early, and none of the other 
men who worked with him had yet arrived ; 
but no sooner had he entered the room than a 
messenger came In. 

‘The Secretary is here, sir, and wishes to 
see you aS soon as you arrive.” 
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Mayhew gave a guilty start. The Under- 
Secretary there so early! What did it mean ? 
For a moment the thought occurred to him 
that it was connected with his misappropria- 
tion of the draft scheme. Then he dismissed 
the idea as absurd. How could the Under- 
Secretary know—yet ? 

He walked across to his chief’s room and 
went in. 

‘Ah, good-morning, Mayhew,’ Said the 
latter, without looking up. 
_ There was a pause as the Under-Secretary 

rummaged among the papers on his desk, and 
Mayhew asked himself—should he take the 
opportunity and tell his chief all ? The Under- 
Secretary was a hard man and a cold ; but he 
was a just man, and—Mayhew made a sudden 
resolution. He would do it. He pulled him- 
self together and cleared his throat, when his 
chief broke the silence. 

‘‘It was a good idea of yours, Mayhew, to 
send that typed copy of the Colonial scheme 
on to me last night—er—where is it ? I had 
it just now.’”’ He groped among the papers 
before him. 

Mayhew gasped in amazement. He had 
sent on to his chief no copy of the scheme. 
What was the Chief driving at ? He watched 
him, poking about his desk, as if fascinated. 

‘““Ah, here it is,’’ continued the Under- 
Secretary. ‘‘ Now I want you to make me 
another copy of it as amended in pencil. 
Of course, you will remember it is confi- 
dential.”’ 

He held out an envelope to Mayhew, who 
advanced automatically and took it from his 
hand. Then he turned to something else, and 
Mayhew walked back in a dazed sort of way 
to his room. 

Without noticing 


going, 


wherg he was 
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Mayhew went to his seat. ‘‘ A typed copy of 
the Colonial scheme,’’ he repeated to himsel!, 
and slowly pulled out and straightened the 
contents of the envelope. 

In his hands was the typed copy of th 
scheme he had made himself some thirtees 
hours before. 

He stared at it for a second, and thena sudden 
idea sent the blood rushing to his head. 

He looked eagerly over his desk. There, 
neatly piled, were the envelopes that he ker: 
ready addressed for despatch to the Under 
Secretary’s private house. On the top lay cnx 
unsealed, but evidently containing .some docz- 
ment. He took it up and drew the paper froa 
its cover. It was another copy of the Colom 
scheme, not exactly like his, but in typ 
Pitching it on one side, he turned over the pk 
of envelopes with nervous fingers, and quick) 
found what he sought, an open _ envelope. 
stamped and addressed to the editor of th 
Daily Record. We hardly needed to look u- 
side to find what he expected—that it we 
empty. 

It was all clear to him now. In his haste 
the previous night he had slipped his copy o! 
the draft scheme into an envelope addressed te 
his Chief, instead of to the editor of the Daw 
Record. Thus the Under-Secretary had re- 
ceived the copy intended for the editor, ané 
assumed it to be the one tha: he had droppe: 
on his way out through Mayhew’s room, the 
copy which the messenger had found next 
morning and placed on Mayhew’s table. 

And as Mayhew realised how his hand had 
been stayed—that, although guilty in spin. 
yet he was not so in fulness of deed, a great 
wave of relicf swept over him ; and in the qmet 
of his room, before his fellow-clerks had come. 
he sank down and bowed his head in his hands. 


+ antes pl ange witinll, 
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FOOLS. 


By Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B. 


OD “has no pleasure in 
3 fools,’’ the wise man 

tells us. Fools are of 

different tvpes ; and, 
as the term here used 
indicates, it is ‘‘ the fat 
lk, fool’’ that is intended. 
> Not that he is always 
fat; and if anvone assumes that men are fools 
because they are fat he will soon find out his 
mistake. But the fat fool is the ‘ type.’’ We 
all know him. And we are rather disposed to 
like him ; for he is generally an amiable sort of 
creature, with no malice, and not a little good 
nature. If his good resolves were realised he 
would be reckoned a saint ; and if he carried 
out his projects he might pass for a genius. 
But he has neither strength of will nor force 
of character for achievements of any kind. 

This is one of numberless passages of Scrip- 
ture intended to warn us against trifling with 
God. It tells us that it is better not to make 
vows than to make them and then leave them 
unpaid. It reminds us. moreover, that the 
God of revelation is the God of nature. For 
nature is stern and unpitying with fools. 

And the revelation of grace in the Gospel is 
not, as some suppose, an cffort on God's part 
to make amends for what they deem His laches 
and mistakes in bygone ages. Neither is it 
a setting aside of the great principles of His 
government. It would be nearer the truth to 
Tegard it as a provision for bringing fallen men 
to blessing and peace by bringing them into 
harmony with those eternal principles. God 
has no pleasure in fools. But grace has failed 
of its due effect upon the heart and life if a 
man does not cease to be a fool when he be- 
comes, in the true sense of the word, a Christian. 

“ But,” someone will exclaim,‘ are we not told 
to become fools for Christ’s sake ?”” Yes, and 
some people make this an excuse for playing 
the fool, which is not at all what it means. 
A Christian may seem to his fellow men to be a 
fool. But it is one thing to be a fool, and quite 
another thing to seem to be a fool. 
once built a great ship far inland. He must 
have been reckoned the greatest fool of his day ; 
but events proved that he was the only wise 
man. His name was Noah. 


A man 


I am reminded of a man who married a 
moneyless girl and then sailed for Australia, 
taking with him his bride and what little 
money he could scrape together; it was less 
than £1,000. When the two families heard 
that he had used his capital in buying some 
land in an out-of-the-way place they declared 
that he ought to be shut upina lunatic asylum. 
But there was gold in that piece of land, and 
when, some years later, I met him in London, 
he was very rich; and the relatives had given 
up talking about lunatic asylums. 

The Christian is a follower of Him Who 
likened Himsclf to a man that parts with all 
that he has in order to buy a field, because he 
knows there is trezsure hidden in it. The 
Christian acts in the present with a view to the 
future. For he knows that while the things 
which are seen are temporal, the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 

But the ‘‘ fat fool’ is not the worst type of 
fool. Though his ‘“ thoughts ’’ never come to 
anything, he means well. Whereas the fool 
who is pilloried in the fourteenth and fifty- 
third Psalms has thoughts that are evil, and 
they govern his conduct. ‘‘ The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God.” In his heart, 
mark ; for the Bible never contemplates folly 
sO gross as to say it openly. The only atheists 
are the apostates ; for there is no darkness so 
dense as that which covers us when some strong 
clear light is quenched. 

‘‘T had rather believe all the fables in the 
Legend and the Talmud than that this universal 
frame is without a mind.’’ These were Bacon's 
words. ‘‘ The understanding revolts at such 
a conclusion,” is Darwin’s repudiation of the 
suggestion that “ blind chance ’’ could account 
for ‘‘that grand sequence of events’’ which 
biology treats of. Herbert Spencer, indeed, 
proclaimed this sort of academic atheism ; but, 
here in England at least, notwithstanding the 
efforts of a clique of second-rank scientists, 
Spencerism is as dead as its author. As any 
intelligent thinker can see, his objections to the 
hypothesis of creation apply with far greater 
force to his figment of abiogenesis. 

The word used for “‘ fool” in these Psalms of 
David has no kinship with Solomon’s fool in 
the passage above quoted from Ecclesiastes. 
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I wonder whether when David here wrote the 
word nabal his thoughts glanced back to 
Abigail’s first husband, the man of whom she 
said, ‘‘ Nabal is his name, and folly is with him,” 
the man who was “ very great ’”’ and very rich, 
but who was “ churlish and evil in his doings,”’ 
and repelled David’s courteous appeals with 
insult. Proud of his wealth and greatness, he 
cared nothing for David. That same night, we 
read, ‘‘he held a feast in his house like the 
feast of a king.’’ But it came to pass about 
ten days after that he died. 

In one of His parables our Divine Lord 
pictures for us a fool of the Nabal type. Such 
an one is ‘‘he that layeth up treasure for him- 
self and is not rich toward God.’”’ God has a 
place in the creed of his lips, but the creed of 
his heart is atheistic; and the creed of his 
heart finds expression in his acts. So, forgetting 
the Giver of all his heaped-up blessings, he lays 
himself out for a life of ease and sensual enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘ But God said unto him, Thou fool: 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 

The sixteenth chapter of St. Luke brings 
before us fools of both types. It is one of the 
misread chapters of the Bible. The parable of 
“the unjust steward ’’ is supposed to tell the 
story of a swindler who, when detected in his 
career of fraud, cheated his master more openly 
than ever, and, mirvabile dictu, was commended 
for doing so. Never did rustic preacher pro- 
pound anything sillier to a handful of yokels ! 

We nave here two pictures drawn by the 
hand of the Master. This ‘steward,’’ or 
agent, as we should call him, was a typical “ fat 
fool.” He was “unrighteous ’’ in the sense 
that he was not a true steward; unrighteous 
in the sense in which the money is called “ un- 
righteous mammon.”’ Not because it was what 
men call bad money, but because the best of 
good money is not “‘ the true riches.’”’ He was 
a listless, casy-going man who let things slide, 
leaving debts uncollected, and allowing accounts 
to run on; he was thus wasting his master’s 
property. It was a case of habitual careless- 
ness, not of definite acts of dishonesty. His 
dishonesty was thus of the passive kind. But 
what earned for him his employcr’s praise was 
not his dishonesty at all, but his action when 
he was brought to book, and dishonesty of any 
kind was no longer possible. Instcad of 
making enemies of his masters’ debtors by 
suddenly forcing payment of long-standing 
accounts, he was determined to make friends 
of them, and to place them under obligation to 
him, by giving them receipts in full for payment 
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in part, making good the balance from his own 
money. And this, as he said, in order that, 
when he was put out of the stewardship, they 
might receive him into their houses. 

This ts the whole potnt of the parable. lt 
lesson is thus explained by the Lord Himeelf: 
‘““Make to yourselves friends by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, that when it shall 
fail ye may be received into the everlasting 
tabernacles.”” The moral is the same as that 
of the parable of the treasure hid in a field; 
namely, the wisdom of incurring a seeming los 
in order to secure a real gain; of using te 
present in view of the future ; of living ina 
world which is “‘ passing away,’’ though appar 
ently so real, under the power of that other 
world which though unseen is abiding aad 
eternal. 

“No servant can serve two masters,’’ the 
Lord went on to say. ‘‘ Ye cannot scrve Go 
and mammon.’”’ The derision which ths 
excited among the Pharisees, ‘‘ who were lovers 
of money,’ obtained for us the second pictur 
of the chapter. The ‘‘steward’”’ is a “fat 
fool ’’ who mends his ways ; the rich man sa 
‘“ Nabal ’”’ who dies in his folly. In answer to 
the ridicule of those who sought to serve both 
worlds, the Lord here brings before us the cas 
of two men who made choice between them. 
The rich man, moreover, ‘‘ fully received hs 
good things’; nothing failed him of all that he 
had bargained for. And Lazarus was lett 
destitute and desolate, with no provision bu! 
the refuse from the rich man’s table, no bed 
but the roadway by the rich man’s gate, 00 
comforters but the dogs that licked his sores: 
for he was not only a beggar, but loathsomely 
diseased. 

This is ‘‘a study in black and white,” will 
no colour-shading in it, and therefore with m 
exact counterpart in real life. For wealth wil 
not buy health or peace of mind. And withott 
a good digestion and ‘‘a mind at leisure from 
itsclf,” not even a gold mine will enable 1 
owner to enjoy life—to “live sumptuouslr 
every day.”” And so it has come to pass tli! 
princes have died broken-hearted, and million 
aires have killed themselves. And in the cas 
of Lazarus the “ black and white ”’ is, if possible. 
still more pronounced. ‘‘I have not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread." 
is an experience that some of us who have see? 
much of life in many phases of it will endors. 
Nor can we forget the Lord’s own promise ' 
those who seek His kingdom first in thetr life 
on earth. But here Mammon’s man 3s Pre 
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sented to us in the brightest possible each life, and deals with each in infinite wisdom. 
light, and God’s man in the darkest possible To leave houses or lands for His sake, and the 
shadow; and in view of their life story we Gospel’s, is to gain a hundredfold in blessing 
are bidden to make choice whom we will — even in this life. But the man who pulls down 
serve. his barns in order to make a fetich of poverty 
But to guide our choice the veil 1s lifted is as great a fool, and may be as profane, as he 
which shuts out the umseen world. It came who builds them up again and makes a fetich 
to pass that Lazarus died. “ The rich man of wealth. 
also died,” it is added. He was a mere million- To appropriate words spoken by the Lord to 
aire, a gorgeous butterfly, and so his name is — special people in special circumstances is a 
not recorded.* And now he is “inanguish’’ dangerous misuse of Scripture. As, for example, 
and Lazarus is “ comforted.” This is not the when men arrogate to themselves words ad- 
award of the day of judgment, but the natural dressed specially to the Apostles. But more 
sequel to their life choice. There is an awful than this, there were precepts and_ principles 
solemnity about the answer given to the rich intended for His disciples while He was with 


| 
: 
| 
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man’s appeal: ‘‘ Son, remember that thou them on earth, which are inapplicable in this 
in thy life time reccivedst thy good things, and the time of His absence. To quote a single 
Lazarus evil things.” The word used ex- instance of this, ‘“‘ He said unto them, Take 
presses, as Dean Alford tells us, the receipt in nothing for your journey, neither staves nor 
full. ‘< the exhaustion of every claim.”’ scrip, neither bread nor money, neither have 

“Woe to the rich, but blessed are the poor” ~ two coats apiece.”” But we read also that at 
is the meaning which certain eminent theolo- the close of His ministry He referred to these 


gians find in the story. But this only proves very commands, and asked whether in acting 
their ignorance of Christ and His teaching. on them they had ever been in want. And | 
There is neither merit in being poor nor woe then He went on to Say, “ But now, he that 
in being rich. The poor man who chooses hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise his 


mammon may miss the “ good things ’’ he has scrip; and he that hath no sword, let him sell — 
bargained for, and die a pauper at the last. his garment and buy one.” In a civilised 
But his poverty will avail nothing to atone for community the State is sword-bearer, and the 


the sin of his life choice ; and his sin can have citizen is not left to arm for his own protection. 
but one ending. And as for ‘‘ them that are Therefore these words must not be miscon- 
rich in this world,” if they but learn “not to strued, as Peter misconstrued them when he 
be ” high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, brought a sword with him to Gethsemane, and 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly used it on the high pricst’s servant. Their 
all things to enjoy,” they will in very truth — meaning is clear, that in this age of His absence 
“lay bold on the life which is life indeed,” certain precepts intended specially for the days 
“Jaying up in store for themselves a good of His presence are in abeyance. 
foundation against the time to come ” (1 Tim. But this is a digression. For what concerns 
vi. 17, 19, R.V.)- us here is not a misapplication of Scripture, but 
But did not our Lord tell the young man a thorough perversion of the Master's words. 
who had ‘‘ great possessions " to strip himself  Asceticism and socialism can find no warrant in 
of everything and to come and follow Him? — the teaching of Christ, either in the parables, 
Yes, and another man who ‘ besought Him ” or in His words of comfort and cheer to His 
for leave to do this very thing, wes bidden to people in view of persecutions that would bring 
return to his own house and there to show how on them the loss of all things. And to claim 
great things God had done for him. And His sanction for these pestilent doctrines 1S 
there was a Lazarus whom He loved, who was nothing less than profane. 
not a beggar, but a rich man; and instead of A paper on “ Fools”? may fitly close with an 
telling him to sell his house, the Lord became Apostolic precept that is specially suitable for 
his Guest there. He knows each heart and __ those who claim to teach others the will of the 
| Lord. ‘‘ The days are evil ; on this account be 
eee . a He es Elazar (or Eleazar) not unwise,’ OF if the word be rendered here as 
«God my help” Toe aoe life a clue to the teaching i other passages be not fools, but understand 


of the parable: the begegar's life choice was God; the rich 
man’s,  MAaenivion. what the will of the Lord is.” 
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THE KIND MAN. 


A Complete Story by E. Gallienne-Robin. 


iq] N a back street of the little 
town of Saint Pierre Port, 
Guernsey, was a_ low, 
dark newspapcr_ shop, 
kept by an old woman 
who had occasional bouts 
of drinking. It was well 
for her, the neighbours 
had such a_ hard-working 


that she 


said, 
little grandchild to look after the business, or 


it would have gone adrift. But, as it was, 
Marie, with her pale, scared face and quick, 
nervous movements, was always on the alert 
to serve a customer or lay out in tempting array 


the rows of cheap illustrated papers and penny - 


periodicals to catch the cye of loitcrers. 

Marie’s parents had died when she was a 
baby, and she had never known anything 
but the little dark shop and the two tiny rooms 
behind it where she and her grandmother lived 
and ate and slept. She wore cheap, dowdy 
clothes, but she was exquisitely clean and ncat. 
Her prominent, short-sighted eyes  pcercd 
through gigantic glasses; her thin hair was 
strained back from her small, weird face, and 
fastened into a tight knot at the back of her 
head. Altogether Marie was an insignificant 
little person as to appearance. She never had 
any of the pleasures which were common to 
young girls of her age ; a walk to the harbour, 
a few minutes’ distance from the back street, 
was her only relaxation. She had no time ior 
anything but work. 

One evening, near the end of winter, Maric 
sat alone in the shop in the dusk, for the grand- 
mother was kept in bed by a severe cold. The 
girl, huddled up together for warmth, rubbed 
the chilblains on her red hands, and thought 
how glad she would be when it was time to 
snut up shop. It wanted yet a quarter of an 
hour to seven o'clock ; and she never dreamt 
ot closing a moment earlier than usual. She 
was sure that no more customers would come 
in, for the rain was pouring down and the wind 
was howling, and there were very few people 
abroad. 

She rested her head against the counter 
and dozed for five minutes. Then she started 
up with a suppressed scream, for a black shadow 
darkened the narrow doorway of the shop. A 


big man stepped close to the counter and sa] 
in a cheery voice : 

‘Don’t be frightened. I’m sorry to wake 
you, but I want my News, and the othe: 
shops are shut.” 

Marie folded the paper he asked for, and 
handed it to him; but her red hands st: 
trembled. The big man leant down to her an 
said kindly : 

‘‘ Why, what a nervous little thing you are 
to be frightened at a customer in the dark. 
Bah! it’s cold here, and you are trembling. 
Why don’t you have a fire and a light ?” 

Marie sighed. 

‘We can’t afford to have a fire in the shop. 
and it isn’t worth while having a light. It: 
nearly time to close ; and I’m not frightened 
at you, please, sir.’’ 

He laughed. 

‘‘ Why did you scream when I came in, eh?” 

‘‘ Becausc—because it seemed you were the 
police coming for me. It’s when I look a 
the dreadful pictures in some of the papers, it 
gives me bad dreams, and it seems the mur 
derers and wicked people come out of the 
pictures into the shop when it’s dark and It 
alone.”’ 

‘Poor little girl! But you mustn’t look 
at the picturcs in those papers. Only look 
at the pretty things and the finery in the paper 
for the ladies. Haven't you got any young 
friend to come to cheer you up ?”’ 

Marie shook her head and smiled, and told 
him a little of her life. When she stoppy 
speaking, he said in astonishment : 

“Do you mean to tell me that vou hav 
never been into the country ?”’ 

“Never ! but I’ve seen the beautiful flowers 
to the markets, here in town; and the cart 
from the country sometimes go down ths 
street. Is it nice—the country ?” 

He laughed softly, and his kind eyes lighted 
up. 

“Nice ? It’s like heaven, the country: 
But, there, I must be off! T hear my hors 
stamping about outside. Good-bye, little one.” 

Marie peered through the dingy window t 
see the big man clamber into his smart vai 
and drive with a clatter over the cobbles of the 
narrow street. Then she hastened to lock up, 
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with a brighter face than usual She would 
never look at those terrible papers again, she 
told herself, since the kind man had said she 
must not. 

The kind man, Jean Le Ray, thought a good 
deal about the plain little girl in the back 


“T’ll take it every week,” he said; “and 
look here, I’ve brought you a few flowers. 
You like them, eh ?”’ 

Marie stretched out both her chilblained 
hands for the bunch of hot-house narcissi, and 
her pale face was rosy with joy. 


- * 
be, 


“He saw that she was conscious.”—p. 796. 


street, as he drove along the road leading to 
his farm in the farthest parish of Guernsey. 
His big, tender heart yearned over young, 
helpless things; and every creature on his 
farm adored him. | 
One Saturday morning, a weck after Jean’s 
visit to the newspaper shop, Marie was very 
busy sorting her papers, when all at once she 
heard a vehicle stop outside the door. Before 
she had time to peep through the window the 
kind man came in and demanded his paper. 


‘For me!’’ she gasped. 
for me ?”’ 

Jean’s blue eyes beamed. 

‘All for you! And P)l bring you some more 
next Saturday, please God. But what chil- 
blains you’ve got, you poor little thing. I'll 
fetch you some stuff from the chemist for them. 
I’ll be back in a minute.” 

It seemed an hour to Marie before he entered 
the shop again, with some cool ointment for 
her poor hands, and the tears were in her 


‘Are they really 
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eyes as he said good-bye and drove off in his 
van. 

Her grandmother grumbled when she saw the 
flowers, and she wanted Marie to sell them ; 
but the girl clasped them to her heart and utterly 
refused to part with them. She put them into 
a cracked jug in the tiny bedroom she shared 
with the old woman, and she could not sleep 
that night for joy. The fragrance of the flowers 
caressed her face, and the thought of the kind 
man warmed her heart. 

For the first time she lived in reality. And 
to think, she said to herself, that he is going 
to bring me flowers every Saturday! She 
almost quailed before the thought; it seemed 
so blissfully impossible. 

But, regularly as Saturday came round, Jean 
appeared with his flowers—Christmas roses, 
Lent lilies, rosebuds, violets, very seldom two 
wecks alike. Sometimes he stayed only a few 
minutes, sometimes a quarter of an _ hour. 
As the spring came on he brought fresh eggs 
and golden pats of butter for the old woman, 
who long ago was reconciled to his presence in 
the dingy shop. Marie even whispered to him 
of the failing of poor old grandmother, and Jean 
gave her packets of tea, so that she could have 
no excuse for saying she was thirsty and that 
she could afford nothing but a sip of whisky. 

It was the end of May, and Torteval, Jean’s 
parish, was looking its loveliest and _ leaficst. 
Even in the back street where Marie lived the 
sea breeze blew softly and the blue sky looked 
pityingly upon the poor homes. Jean whistled 
as he drove his van down the street one Satur- 
day morning. He had a glorious nosegay of 
flowers for the little girl to-day ; “and some 
country cake for the old woman. He pictured, 
with a quiet smilc, the welcome he would get ; 
and it pleased him to think that it was the 
giver Maric liked, even more than the gifts. 

But as he came up to the shop he was 
startled to see that it was closed. He inquired 
the reason at the next shop, and he was told 
that the grandmother was dead—had died sud- 
denly in the night. He knocked at the door, 
and little pale Marie opened it. Her face was 
swollen with crying. After all, the old drunken 
grandmother was all the girl had in the world. 
Jean comforted her, and then helped her in the 
confused days that followed. When the funeral 
was over she told him she had decided to 
keep on the shop; she had no other means of 
livelihood. 

“All right,” he said, ‘‘ we'll see to that 
directly. But to-morrow morning I’ll come 
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early for you to spend the dav at my fam. 
Would you like that ? ”’ 

Would she like it ? Her heart leaped at 
the thought. She was up very early the ner 
day ;she was too excited to eat ; but she dran 
a cup of tea. She put on her ew, che 
black dress and plain black straw hat. A 
eleven o’clock Jean came for her. She ki 
like a new creature, sitting beside the big tarme: 
in his smart van; and she thought that k 
was the handsomest man in the world, 90 ta 
and big, with merry, blue eyes, full of kate. 
ness, and a brown beard, and such great brow: 
hands! He was like the pictures of the king: 
the illustrated papers, she said to herseul 
looking up at him with shy worship. 

By and by the trotting horse turned downs 
steep lane, and there, at the top of it, 
Jean Le Ray’s farm. The house was but! 
of blue granite, and against it were nailed x 
trees, all a-flutter with white blossoms. A 
the side, joined to the dwelling, was a thatché 
barn, glowing with spots of orange lich 
The lattice windows of the house were fust 
open to the sunshine. On the threshold « 
tortoiseshell cat blinked sleepily at little Mant 
who stooped to pat its sleek head. Jean toc 
her through the wide entrance, with its ground 
floor and black raftered ceiling, into the ¢! 
kitchen, where the fire of dried seaweed glows 
red and soft on the wide hearth. 

Marie was trembling with excitement! 
who had never seen the country and a fam 
house before. She could not pull the pins 03 
of her hat, her fingers shook so; but Je 
came to the rescue, and he took off her jak 
and made her lie on the green baize-covers! 
jonquiére till dinner was ready. In two minute 
she had fallen asleep for sheer weariness an 
Joy. | 

When she awoke an old woman was stand" 
beside her, and this was Jean’s housekeep” 
who had cared for him ever since he was 4 
She was kind and gentle to the little tow? aul 
and at dinner she pressed her to eat the mealt 
potatoes and delicate cabbage, and £% 
Guernsey bacon. After the first course she 
produced an apple pudding of her own makin: 
and Marie feasted on the fat of the land 

Then Jean said he would take her fora 
She saw, for the first time, great jagged clits 
covered with grass and bracken and heath’ 
sloping to the creamy foam of the waves that 
fringed the blue stretch of sea. 5he picket 
primroses and violets in the lanes whose hedse: 
were white and gold with sea-campion 2 


_ that gladdened her heart. 
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buttercups. And she laughed and sang for 
joy, her pale face rosy as the little herb robert, 
her big eyes gleaming with happiness. Jean 
and she were out the whole afternoon, and 
when they reached the farm again the old 
housekeeper had prepared a regular country 
tea, with plenty of gdche and delicious curds. 
Then Jean put Marie in a big chintz-covered 
armchair near the wide hearth; and he sat 
beside her, speaking of the farm and its doings, 
and of how well it paid him. Little Marie 
was very proud of the confidence he was evi- 
dently placing in her, and he appreciated her 


close attention and bright answers. But all 


at once the pleasant ¢éte-a-tefe was broken up 
by the arrival of a boy witha telegram. Jean 
tore it open and exclaimed in a vexed tone: 

“ Bah! little Marie, I’m called away. Weeks 
ago I agreed to go to France to buy horses 
with a friend, at his leisure; and this tele- 
gram is to tell me I must be at the boat 
for France at midnight, down to the quay at 
Saint Pierre Port.’’ 

He pulled out his big silver watch. 

“And it’s eight now! Well, there’s time. 
Pll pack up a few things, and drive you off, 
and get my supper with my friend in town. 
Now I must leave you alone a bit. There are 
many things to be seen to before I’m off.”’ 

As Jean drove Marie to town through dark 
lanes where the leaves of the tall trees shim- 
mered overhead, he told her many things 
He would not be 
long in France, he said. Meanwhile, she was 
to work steadily at the shop. Was there any- 
one who would be willing to stay with her ? 
There was a widow. Very well, he would pay 
that widow well when he came back. Marie 
might rest assured he would come to see how 
She was getting on, at once. So he cheered 
her with kind words and left her at the door 
of the shop, with a hearty hand-clasp and a 
gentle pat on her cheek. 

Marie swallowed a lump in her throat as 
She unlocked the door of the poor cold home 
and prepared to face her sordid life again. But 
She was another creature now. Hope and 
affection, lovely flowers, filled her hours and 
days with fragrant happiness. A week fled 
by, winged by thoughts of his return from 
France. 

One morning she sat in the shop, fecling 
down-hearted, for the first time since her visit 
to the farm. It was wet weather, and a dreary 
mist crept into the shop, damping, not only 


the papers, but her spirits. Presently a step 


crossed the threshold, and a tall, gaily dressed 
young woman entered the shop. She had red 
cheeks, black eyes, and a bold manner. After 
buying a paper she said suddenly : 

‘“ Look here, I’ve been told that Jean Le Ray, 
of Torteval, has been fussing over you, and has 
taken you out to his place. So I thought I’d 
just look in while I was to town to tell you he’s 
done it all because you are a poor little half- 
beggar, and he is always good to the poor. 
But, mind, he don’t care twopence for you, 
so don't go for to think a pack of nonsense 
about him. Of course, I ought to know 
There’s years I have been—well, next door to 
‘walking’ with him. Everybody says he’s 
sweet on me, though he’s so shy and long 
before he proposes to me ; and, mind you, when 
I'm his wife—perhaps as soon as he comes back 
—I can’t have no beggar brats to the farm. 
You understand ? ”’ 

Marie nodded, and the gaily dressed woman 
flounced out of the shop and hurried up the 
street. Marie went to the door and watched 
her till she disappeared ; then the little shop- 
keeper walked slowly back to her place behind 
the counter, and staring vacantly before her : 
she began to think. 

““ Never go to the farm again ! 
brat !”’ 

These two appalling horrors faced her reso- 
lutely all day and dogged her footsteps in and 
out of the shop and the tiny rooms behind. 
She scarcely touched food, and all night she 
did not close her eyes. Never to go to the farm 
again; beggar brat seemed written all over . 
the blackness of her bedrcom. She rose early, 
in a fever of heat. She dressed, and went down 
to the harbour in pouring rain. She wandered 
up and down the long quays. Was the boat 
from France in? Had he returned—the kind 
man? Perhaps even now he was married to 
the grand lady with rosy checks ; and she, 
only the beggar brat, would never sce him 
again. 

She shivered and turned homewards, 
drenched to the skin and her old boots soaked 
through and through. She ate no breakfast ; 
but without changing her wet things went into 
the shop as usual. 

A weck later, on a lovely, sunshiny morning, 
Jean returned from France. As soon as he 
landed at the quay he took a cup of coffee ata 
restaurant and went off to the newspaper shop 
in the back street. Stooping his tall head, he 
entcred the narrow place, and, to his surprise, 
Saw a strange woman in the seat that was his 
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little friend’s. To his inquiries she replied that 
Marie was very ill; she had taken a chill and 
had fever and rheumatism. This woman 
added that she was a chum of Maric, and her 
old mother was minding the sick girl. 

He asked to see her, and he was taken into 
the tiny bedroom, where his little friend lay 
tossing in a high fever. As he bent over her 
she murmured : 

‘The kind man again! He ts always look- 
ing at me, but I’m only a beggar’s brat. The 
grand lady from the country told me that her- 
self; and she'll never let me go to his farm 
again !”’ 

Jean stepped back in astonishment. What 
did the child mean ? What ideas had got into 
her head ? Who was this grand lady ? 

He pondered, with knitted brows ; then the 
doctor came in and Jean heard all the par- 
ticulars of Marie’s illness. It was_ possible 
that she might recover, with the greatest care ; 
but there was something on her mind. She 
kept repeating that she was a beggar’s brat, 
and it was evidently troubling her terribly. 
Could Monsieur Le Ray account for it ? 

Jean shook his head; but the doctor left 
with more relicf, now that he saw the poor girl 
had a good friend in the well-known farmer. 
Jean sat down beside the bed and watched the 
white face, with red fever hollows in the sunken 
cheeks. Suddenly Marie opened her eyes, and 
he saw that she was conscious. 

“Why are you there ?”’ she whispered. ‘I 
am only a beggar’s brat.” 

He bent down and laid his hand against her 
face. 

‘““No, no; you are my own little Marie. 
You must get well quickly. You are going to 
live with me at the farm, always, always, my 
own little Marie.” 

She tried to say something, but her eyes 
glazed again into unconsciousness, and she 
turned her face away from him ; but in a few 
minutes she fell into a hght sleep, which 
deepened, till it was hours before she woke. 
Then she was quite conscious, though weak 
as a baby. The doctor pronounced her saved, 
and declared that all she needed now was good 
nursing, plenty of nourishment, and, finally, 
change of aur. 

“She'll have all that, doctor,’”’ said Jean 
guictly. 

The doctor looked inquiringly, but asked no 
questions. 

Now that Marie was out of danger Jean left 
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her for a few days and went off to see to things 
at the farm. He made searching inqunes 
about the grand lady, for he had shrewd sus 
picions as to her identity ; and he came bac 
to town with every suspicion confirmed. Bu 
he said nothing to Marie of his plans until th 
doctor ordered change of air, now that she 
was strong enough to bear it. He paid his bi 
at the hotel where he had lived all these weeks. 
settled the disposal of Marie’s shop and howe, 
bade her two friends pack up the poor Inte 
belongings of the place ; and then he said tx 
wished to be alone with Marie. She was sittrz 
up in bed, looking frail and delicate. She wor 
a pink flannel jacket that Jean had bought fcr 
her. 

‘“* Little one,’’ he said, ‘‘ to-morrow afternoon 
you are coming out to the farm with me, on: 
visit—a long, long visit. Will you like that?” 

Her face glowed with rosy colour. She hel 
out her hands and he took them gently in bs 
big, strong ones. 

“It’s too much, too much!’ she said, anc 
burst out crying. 

She never asked what was to become of the 
shop until she had beena few days in the countn. 
and then Jean told her it was sold and sr 
could never go back to it ; but she sighed. and 
said anxiously : 

‘But I can’t live if I have no work to do. 
monsieur.”’ 

“Will you take care of me, little one. fo 
always ? That will be your work.” 

“‘ Me, a poor girl, take care of you, monsieur? 
Oh, I can’t, I don’t know how.”’ 

“Shall I tell you how ?” 

He put his strong arms round her and dre 
her close to his big, kind heart, and then he 
Said : 

“All you have to do is to love me and & 
my little wife, little one. Will you ?” 

A wild look crossed her face as she gasped: 

‘‘T had forgotten the grand lady! She sad 
you were going to marry her. She said I wa 
a beggar’s brat.”’ 

She shivered, and tried to creep away fron 
him ; but he clasped her close, and laid het 
head against his shoulder. She was quieted 
in a moment, and rested in the heaven of hs 
arms. 

“Listen !’’ he said softly. ‘The grand 
lady is quite, quite wrong. You arc no beggars 
biat. I wanted you for my wife from the 
beginning ; but I never, never wanted te 
grand lady—only my little Marie.” 
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HOW THE POWER 


CHURCH MAY BE DOUBLED -* 
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“And it came to pass, when they were gone over, that Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be 
taken from thee. 


DOUBLE portion, a 
portion of two, ‘“‘ the 
right of the first-born.” 
The strength of the 
Church doubled with- 


I | fxs Al oe (y)} out an agian its 
Wye naeAsees <y members Pp. each man 
encase ete aA | becoming twice the man 


he had been before. Is 

that possible ? I remember years ago an 
aspirant for the position of steward in 
Ireland went to a landlord with the wel- 
come tidings that he had found an estate 
for him, and in reply to the inquiry where 
the estate was he .mentioned the one the 
landlord already possessed. The perplexed 
landlord asked him what he meant, and 
received the answer, ‘‘It will bear double 
rent.’ It could not bear it, and the attempt 
to exact it almost ruined the estate. But the 
Church might render double and not be im- 
poverished thereby. She has not yet entered 
into the first-born’s privilege and power. The 
double portion belongs to her by right, but she 
has not claimed it, and seems to be content to 
live without it. All believers have received 
the Holy Spirit: ‘‘no mancan say Jesus is Lord 
but by the Holy Spirit.” But it is one thing 
to be born of the Spirit and another to be filled 
With the Spirit. There is no reason why a 
newly converted soul from the very moment of 
his acceptance of Christ should not accept and 
receive the fulness of the Spirit. This is the 
Purpose of God concerning all His people. In 
the fulness of time ‘‘God sent forth His Son, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons. And 
use ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 


And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.”—2 KINGs ii. 9. 


Spirit of His Son into your hearts.” But the 
purpose has not been realised in all. Nay, it 
has not even been entered into in any measure. 
We feel inclined to ask them the question Paul 
addressed to the disciples of John at Ephesus : 
“Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye 
believed ?’’ The disciples at Ephesus answered, 
“‘ Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the 
Holy Ghost was given.’’ The Christians to-day 
could not make that answer. They know that 
the Holy Ghost has been given, but they cannot 
say He has been received. They are almost 
afraid to speak of Him and His presence in the 
believer and the Church. They are pre-Pente- 
costal, self-deprived of the strength and glory of 
our larger and richer day. The double portion 
may be theirs by right, but they have never 
claimed it, do not posscss 1t, and are content not 
to possess it. I know this is a serious charge, 
for if Iam not filled with the Spirit of God to the 
utmost of my God-given capacity I am living in 
disobedience to the revealed will of God. This 
is not something extra that I may go in for, but 
which I may also leave if I think fit. ‘‘ This 
is the will of God, even your sanctification.”’ 
This is the command of God, “ Be filled with the 
Spirit.” It seems to me that what we need 
at this time is a mighty conviction of the sin 
of living on the low level of the Church’s 
present experience, the guilt of not being filled 
with the Spirit, and so not representing Christ 
to the world as we should. Many among us 
profess to have received a ‘‘ second blessing,’’ 
and we can no more doubt the truth of their 
testimony than we can the word of those who 
bear witness to the reality of their conversion. 
They have asked and received the double 
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portion. The life of weakness, defeat, failure, 
has given place. to one of faith, strength, joy, 
victory. They have received the Holy Ghost. 
He has come upon them and made that great 
and mighty change in their lives. Do we not 
need the same blessing ? Are we not prepared 
to make Elisha’s prayer ours, “ Let a double 
portion of Thy Spirit be upon me.”’ 

I. THE NEED ConrEssEeD.—“ Ask what I 
shall do for thee.”” The answer to that question 
is a revelation of the character of Elisha. He can 
only ask for the highest ; wealth, honour, fame, 
have no attraction for him. Since the day that 
Elijah found him at the plough and cast his 
mantle over him, his one desire had been to 
be a prophet of Jehovah, to bear witness to Him 
in that idolatrous age, and to call his country- 
men to repentance and faith. But to be a 
prophet he must be divinely equipped. 
He was conscious, deeply conscious, of his 
need. The sons of the prophets from Bethel 
and Jericho came to him and said, ‘‘ Knowest 
thou that the Lord will take away thy master 
from thy head to-day ?”’ And he said, “ Yea, 
I know it. Hold ye your peace.” 

“Yea, I know 1t.’’ Better than they could tell 
him he knew. This was the day of days to 
him, the crisis in his history when he was to be 
called upon to take the place of his master. 
And when Elijah said unto him, “‘ Ask what I 
shall do for thee, before I be taken from thee,” 
the answer came from his whole heart. And 
Elisha said, ‘‘I pray thee, let a double portion 
of thy spirit be upon me. If I am to take thy 
place, let me be thy heir. Let the spirit which 
has rested upon thee in all thy ministry now 
rest upon me.’”” Some have thought that this 
prayer meant a desire to be twice as famous 
or as powerful as Elijah, that he might possess 
the power of working miracles exceeding the 
number and magnitude of his master’s; or a 
higher endowment of the prophetic spirit. 
I do not think so. The phrase the “ double 
portion ’’ was applied to the first-born ; Elisha’s 
request was simply to be the heir to the prophetic 
office and gifts of his master. But I use the 
word gifts in the sense of graces. It is not 
the office and position of prophet that Elisha 
desires, but the power. Unless endued with 
power he cannot succeed I:lijah, and this is a 
message for all the people of God. It is a 
solemn reflection that every individual Christian 
is called by virtue of his Christian profession 
to the office of witness for Christ. My brother 
and sister, redeemed by the blood of Christ and 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit, you are called 
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to this ministry. It is a great calling, the 
greatest of all, to represent Christ to men 
I can understand that some of you are hes- 
tating, that you are asking, ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things ?’’ Why, no one! Elijah was 
not sufficient, Elisha was not sufficient, neither 
was Peter, nor Paul, nor James. All were utters 
insufficient. A power is needed altogether 
beyond man’s. Yes, and that power may b 
received. Is not Jesus saying to you and to 
me, “‘ Ask what I shall do for thee” ? Wha 
is your answer? ‘Let a double portion ol 
Thy Spirit be upon me.”’ 

And let there be no misgiving. This 1s é 
message to the whole Church. All the Lords 
people are called to be prophets: “ And u 
shall come to pass in the last days, salt 
God, I will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh: 
and your sons and your daughters shall pro 
phesy, and your young men shall see visions 
and yourold men shall dream dreams: and 01 
My servants and on My handmaidens I wi: 
pour out in those days of My Spirit ; and they 
shall prophesy.’””’ Not merely one here aX 
another there, but upon all, without distinct 
of sex, or age, or rank ; ‘‘ sons and daughters, 
‘‘young men and old men,” “ servants ati 
handmaidens,”’ all to prophesy—the one cot 
dition, the reception of the Spirit. Cloven 
tongues of fire ‘‘ sat upon each of them "—10 
the twelve only, but the hundred and twenty— 
and they all spake “‘as the Spirit gave then 
utterance.” That is what we are scelli 
in Wales to-day. It is another Pentecos:. 
The Spirit is poured out, and the people ar 
speaking as the Spirit gives them utterance. 
Someone has said the ministers are suf 
planted; nobody is anybody. But thi 
is not the explanation; the members at 
ennobled, they are all recognising their call to 
the ministry. Everybody is somebody. {t¢ 
has a psalm, another a testimony, a third 3 
brief address. But there must be the indue- 
ment. The falling mantle is the emblem 
what we need, the descending gift of Him Wh 
is exalted at God’s right hand and still baptise 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire. There's 
a baptism of fire, and we may enjoy it; a holy 
flame which can burn and consume the dros 
out of us, and can set our lukewarm bealls 
glowing with love and zeal. 

“Lord God the Holy Ghost, 
In this accepted hour, 


As on the day of Pentecost, 
Descend in all Thy power.” 


II.—TuHE ConpDITIONS ENJOINED. Now kt it 
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be at once understood that there are noconditions 
‘in the sense of hampering the freeness of the 
gospel. Everything that God gives is free to 
us, purchased by the blood of Christ. But we 
know there is a real distinction between the 
cause and the condition. The cause of every 
blessing we receive is the meritorious death of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, but there must be certain 
conditions in the recipients or the blessings are 
offered to us in vain. And Elijah turned to 
Elisha and said, “ Thou hast asked @ hard thing : 
nevertheless, if thou see me when I am taken 
from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if 
not, it shall not be so.’’ A hard thing. It is 
not an easy thing to be a prophet of God. 
Carlyle poured contempt upon those who 
thought that anything could be done in lhtera- 
ture of real worth without infinite labour. 
Virgil and Tacitus were not ready writers. 
Shakespeare wrote with rapidity, we may fancy, 
but not until he had thought with intensity; 
no easy writer he. Neither was Milton one of 
the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease. 
Goethe tells us he had «‘ nothing sent to him in 
his sleep.’’ Schiller ‘‘ never could get done”’ ; 
Dante sees himself growing lean over his 
« Divine Comedy.”’ But surely the hardest of all 
is to be a true prophet of God in the midst of an 
apostate and degenerate people. To succeed 
Elijah was no easy task. ‘‘ Thou hast asked a 
hard thing: nevertheless ’’—we bless God for 
the ‘‘neverthelesses ’’’ of Scripture; the rugged 
turnings behind which you find all you want— 
“ nevertheless, if thou see me, when I am taken 
from thee it shall be so.’’ And has that any 
Message for us? Yes, certainly. ‘If thou see 
me’’; and how could he see him if he did not 
watch, look, expect ? John in Patmos said, 
“IT was in the Spirit and I saw.’’ 
The greatest thing a human soul can do in this 
world is to see something and to tell what it 
Saw in a plain way. It is not a question of 
argument, but of vision and faith. The prophets 
were seers, men who saw, and were compelled 
to give utterance to what they saw. It was 
when Isaiah saw the Lord that he heard the 
voice saying, ‘‘ Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us ?”” And it was the same with 
the New Testament prophets. John wrote, 
“That which we have seenand heard declare 
we unto you”’ ; and Peter affirmed, ‘‘ We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard.” If you can see the ascended Lord for 
yourself and claim the blessing from His hands, 
it shall be given to you, but if not it shall not 
be given. Dr. Robertson Nicoll contrasts Mr. 
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Spurgeon’s experience with Cardinal Newman’s. 
The cardinal seemed daily conscious of the 
attacks made upon his faith, building up a new 
fort as the old one was thrown down; but 
Mr. Spurgeon was apparently oblivious of all 
attacks upon his. Why ? Because conversion 
was the miracle of miracles to him. It was like 
the experience of the blind man, ‘‘ Whereas I 
was blind, now I see,”’ and he could never after- 
wards unsce. Do you see? It has been said 
that Wales has recently discovered God. 
Their eyes have been opened and they have 
seen Him, realising His presence with them to 
save and to bless. Is not that what we all 
need ? ‘“ If thou see, it shall be so.”’ 

Thoroughness ov consecration. We feel that 
Elisha was a man of reality, of thorough- 
ness, of entire consecration. When Elijah 
cast his mantle over him, what did he do? He 
was at the plough, and at once he took the 
instruments of the oxen and made a bonfire of 
them, or rather an altar fire, for he took the oxen 
and made an offering to the Lord; like the 
general burning the bridge behind him so as 
to preclude the possibility of retreat. And in 
this chapter the same spirit is revealed. Elijah 
said to him, “ Tarry at Gilgal, at Bethel, at 
Jericho, at Jordan,”’ and the answer, repeated 
again and again with such emphasis, thrills us 
after all these years. ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, and 
as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.’’ You 
may stay at Gilgal, or Bethel, or Jericho, or 
Jordan. Perhaps many of you are not pre- 
pared to go through Jordan, the emblem of 
death, death to self and its desires and 
ambitions. But if you cannot be satisfied 
with less than the highest, then Elisha’s answer 
will be yours, ‘ As the Lord liveth, and as thy 
soul liveth I will not leave thee.’’ Perhaps we 
have here a suggestion why so many fail in the 
ministry, and why others in the Church are of 
no account. They have tarried at Gilgal, 
Bethel, or Jericho, and the falling mantle and 
the double portion have never become theirs. 
They would not have it at the price. Oh, it is 
pitiful when one thinks what they might have 
been and done ! 


“(Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been.’” 


III.—Tue Experience DeEscrRiBep. And 
Elisha saw him. Notaword about what he felt, 
but a description of what he did. He fulfilled the 
conditions and he believed the promise. As we 
receive salvation so we receive the fulness of 
the Spirit. “Christ hath redeemed us from 
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the curse of the law” that we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit by faith. 

‘The Holy Spirit, whom God hath given to 
them that obey Him.” I believe we touch the 
very heart of the matter here: I:lisha did not 


question, discuss, reason. He obeved. And 
that is what God requires of us.  Obedi- 
ence is doing what God tells us. In the Old 


Testament types and symbols it was when the 
whole burnt offering was brought to God and 
laid upon the altar, absolutely nothing with- 
held within or without, that the fire of God 
came forth from the Holy Place, where 
God dwelt, and the gift was accepted. It 
is the same stil, It 1s when we obcy we 
receive. 

He took the mantle. It was an expression of his 
faith, a witness to himself and to others that he 
was that day ordained a prophet of God. It 
was an end of all hesitation. There was no 
going back from that. And there is power in 
a definite act. It stops delay, postponement, 
procrastination ; it brings you up to the point 
where you do something. The Master requires 
some outward confession of the inward act of 
the will. The promise runs thus: ‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord. 
and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” <All revivals have been accompanied 
by some outward testimony to the blessing 
received. In John Wesley's time the converts 
came to the penitent form; at Mr. Moodv’s 
mectings the inquirers stood upand afterwards 
came into the inquiry room ; and in Wales they 
r.sc up in their places and openly acknow- 
ledge Christ as their Saviour and Lord. He 
took the mantle and claimed thereby to have 
received the ‘‘ double portion.” 


He smote the waters—not, he dsvided_ the 
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NLOW tide and glow tide, 
And glad sky above, 
And youth to sing the joys of spring, 
~ With heart full of love. 


Strong hands and sturdy faith, 
All the world to meet, 

And here and there, for love and care, 
Patter of small feet. 
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waters. We sometimes speak in that wav, but 
not the inspired historian. He smote the 
waters, and the waters were divided ; and he 
said, not “* Where is Elijah ? ’’—no, he knew 
that Elijah never divided the Jordan--but 
“Where is the Lord God of Ehjah ? ”’ 

John says, ‘‘ This is the confidence that we 
have in Him, that,if we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us: and if we know 
that He hear us, whatsoever we ask. we know 
that we have the petitions that we desired 
of Him.” It is not Elijah, nor Elisha. nor 
Wesley, nor Whitfield we need: it is the Lord 
God of Elijah. He can do for us and by us 
what He did for them. He smote the waters, 
and the waters were divided. You hesitate. 0 
ye of little faith, wherefore dost thou doubt? 
I have asked for the blessing, I have fulfilled 
the conditions. I do not feel, but I go in faith 
to do the works, and I am sure that He will not 
fail me. ‘* Where is the Lord God of Elijah?” 
Why, He is with Elisha ; the waters are dicided. 
The Lord God of Elijah has not failed him, and 
He will not fail us. ‘* And when the sons of 
the prophets which were to view at Jencho, 
saw him they said, The spirit of Elijah doth 
rest on Elisha. And they came to meet him 
and bowed themselves to the ground before 
him.” Elisha said nothing. The divided 
Jordan was his witness. and the sons of the pro- 
phets required no other evidence that he was the 
successor to Elijah. “' They came tomeet hin, 
and bowed themselves tothe ground before him.” 
And if under our ministry “ the blind receive 
their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, and the dead are raised 
up,” what further witness do we necd ? That 
is the testimony that will answer every objec- 
tion and compel every honest man to contess, 
‘Who am I, that I should withstand God ?” 


Twilight and after-glow, 
Hours to dream away, 

And days to glide on ebbing tide 
Under skies of gray. 


Until the autumn breeze 
Sways the golden rod, 
And the light fades in the night, 
Leaving us with God. 
F. H. SWEET. 
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Humphrey Vernon, son and heir of Sir George Vernon, of Morewood Manor, finds upon a cycle ride a rest and refreshment 


house for cyclists, kept and worked by Leila and Maud, the daughters of Ralph Mercer, a soured 
colony, who lives at Severn Lodge, a small place some miles from the Manor. 


ex-Governor of a distant 


The girls attract Humphrey, whose father is anxious 


to bring about a match between him and Alice Maynard, his ward, whose charms have, indeed captivated Jumes Kent, a poor 


but clever clergyman, who is imposed upon by his uncle. 


CHAPTER V. 


HUMPHREY PLAYS NEMESIS. 


T was not easy for Humphrey Vernon 
to find an opportunity of proposing 
to Alice Maynard whilst they had 
visitors staying at the Manor; 
though he conscientiously intended 
to do so when occasion should 
serve. One afternoon, when the 
others had all gone over to Bristol 
on a_ sightseeing expedition, Sir 
George asked him to ride over to attend to 
some business at an outlying farm on the 
estate. It was a place which might be 
reached by several roads, and after inter- 
viewing the tenant he rode away. At a 
finger - post where four lanes converged he 
paused irresolutely. There was no urgent 
reason why he should come back through 
Merton Green, though that way was about as 
near as any other of the winding country roads. 
Nevertheless, almost before he knew it, he 
found himself cantering down the lane wherein 
the Cyclists’ Rest stood at the end of the row 
of cottages. He hitched his horse to a gate- 
post, and went in, to find quite a number of 
people sitting at tea, as well as some in the 
garden, and the two Mercers almost driven off 
their feet. 

He felt quite ashamed toadd one more to the 
hungry crowd, as he slipped in, and took the 
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only vacant seat left. The girls recognised 
him, and smiled pleasantly. Heat and ex- 
citement had lent them colour, and he thought 
them even more charming than he had done 
on his first visit. 

He was in a corner, from which he could 
amuse himself by watching the other guests. 
At the next table, but with her back towards 
him, sat a gorgeously dressed and very stout 
lady, with three others: a young woman and 
two horsey-looking men. The stout ladv was 
incessant in her demand for creature comforts, 
and her loud voice rose above every other in 
the room. 

““You’ve brought me only milk, waitress,”’ 
she remarked loftily to Maud, when Miss Mercer 
arrived with the teapot. 

“I’m very sorry,’ was the gentle answer. 
How delightful that soft, refined voice sounded, 
Humphrey thought, after the other’s vulgar 
clamour! ‘‘ The cream is all finished, as we 
did not expect so many people. In future, 
we will order a larger supply.” 

The gorgeous lady proceeded to pour out tea 
for her party with the air of a swindled woman, 
and two minutes after loudly rang the table bell. 

“TI always like a little relish with my tea,” 
she told Maud tartly. ‘‘ Haven’t you got any 
radishes—or watercresses.? ”’ 

‘I’m very sorry,” faltered Maud. ‘ We 
have none. I would send for some, but there 
is no greengrocer here.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, of course, I know one has to put up 
with anything one can get in these sort of 


places!’’ haughtily responded the other. 
‘At home, of course, it’s very different! 
Well, bring some jam then—will you ?— 


besides the cake.” 

When she and her friends had devoured 
enough to feed a poor family for two days, she 
once more tingle-tangled the bell. Again Maud 
appeared, very reluctantly Humphrey felt sure ; 
for everybody could hear what the stout lady 
said. He thought she looked more high-bred 
than ever as her sweet face was bent towards 
her guest’s flaring bonnet. 

“It’s a very hot day,” the stranger observed, 
attaining the aspirate with difficulty. ‘‘ And 
me and my friends think we'd like to wind up 
with an ice.”’ 

Her manner was more than half malicious, 
and no doubt it gratified her to be informed 
that the sisters were as yet only beginners, and 
could only supply the articles mentioned in 
their printed tariff. 

“‘T never saw such a place!’ she exclaimed, 
for the benefit of all the others in the room. 
“No ices, on a hot day like this, when you can 
buy a freezing machine for next to nothing ! 
That’s the third thing I’ve asked you for, young 
woman, that you ’aven’t got! Let me tell 
you, when people hundertake to cater for the 
public——”’ 

Alas! She knew not that Nemesis, in the 
shape of a handsome young man in a well-cut 
riding suit, was actually just behind her chair. 
Humphrey, unable to stand seeing Maud 
bullied any longer, jumped to his feet, and 
came to the stout lady's table. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Walker ?”’ he said, 
with a polite bow. ‘You should be an 
authority on catering, if anybody is, I’m sure ! 
This lady,” he added, turning to Maud, and 
speaking so that, once more, everybody else 
could hear, ‘is the proprietress of the hotel 
at Barnham Ferry, where so many boating 
people go.” 

His manner was courtesy itself; but none 
the less Mrs. Walker instantly collapsed, paid 
her bill, and hurried out with her friends as if 
something in the air of the place did not quite 
agree with her. As for Maud, her twinkling 
eyes encountered his, and they both laughed. 
Unconsciously, the two young people made a 
great stride towards friendship when they thus 
mingled their mirth. 

“IT hope you don’t often get such disagree- 
able people as that,’’ he could not help saying 
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in a low tone, as he came to the little counter to 
pay his bill. 

“Oh, no; everybody has been very kind, so 
far,’’ said Leila gratefully. ‘‘ But, of course, 
people who entertain all and sundry must take 
the rough with the smooth. I’ve made up mr 
mind never to laugh, no matter what ndiculow 
thing I’m asked for.” 

“And besides, if we do well, next year we 
can afford a refrigerator and all sorts of things,” 
added Maud, as she gave him his change. 

He did not half like having to leave, fort 
made him quite angry that these nice git 
should be left defenceless against the rudenes 
of any snob who chose to insult them. Huz- 
phrey, like all young Englishmen of his class, 
secretly disapproved of girls working at all 
and, could he have had his own way, the 
Mercers would have closed the Cyclists’ Ret 
forthwith. It never even dawned upon hin 
that they found it a blessed refuge from hom 
worries, and even Mrs. Walker’s impertinenc: 
was a trifle compared to the daily martyrdom 
of their father’s harsh temper. If he hid 
known how their hearts sank lower and love: 
at every yard of their homeward walk, afte: 
they had locked up the cottage for the mitt. 
he would have pitied them even more than he 
did already. 

He had not ridden far before he had th 
annoyance of his horse casting a shoe. Tbe 
nearest blacksmith, a passing labourer tolé 
him, was at Hill End. Arrived at the forge. 
Humphrey remembered that it was somewhere 
hereabouts the Mercers lived, and _ thought 
there would be no harm in asking a few ques 
tions about them; for Luke Pigott, like mos 
of his trade, was a great gossip. 

So he commenced with some remark about 
the Cyclists’ Rest being a new venture for tha! 
neighbourhood ; to which Luke nodded assett- 
ingly. 

“Certainly the gentry has taken to quel 
ways o’ makin’ money nowadays, sif, wha! 
with their poultry farms, and flower growin, 
and laundries. Not but what I hopes them two 
Miss Mercers will do well; for,’’ with a cautious 
glance round for possible eavesdroppers, “ that 
father o’ theirn do lead ’em a life!” 

‘He was a Colonial Governor, was he not?» 

‘“‘ Aye, he was a big chap out in furmin parts 
I’m told, but even the niggers there couldnt 
stand him, and no wonder! He _ makes 
out he’s a wronged and persecuted man— 
stopped here ever so long, one evenin’, be 
did, talkin’ to me about it—but I must say 
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I think them blacks was well rid of him. He 
sits up all night writin’, they say, and makes 
them poor girls sit up, too. If a tradesman 
calls for his money, he goes on at him orful ; 
and has behaved so to all the other gentry that 
they won’t go anigh the place.”’ 

“And have his daughters no society at all 
then ?”’ 

“Society ! Lor’ bless you, sir, they’ve 
scarcely got clothes to wear, for their pa never 
gives ’em nothin’! What money he has all 
goes, they say, to them lawyer chaps, and 
petitioning Parlyment, and all such rubbish ! 
The Government o’ this country’s nothin’ but 
a nest of villains and thieves, he says, and he 
means to show ’em up before he’s done. But 
I’m thinkin’ he’ll find that too big a job for 
one man to tackle.” 

Humphrey thought so, too. Luke pointed 
out Ralph’s abode in the distance, and young 
Vernon rode past it, noticing the weed-grown 
dnve, the weather-blotched stucco, and the 
unkempt evergreens crowded together inside 
the rusty iron railings, and pitied the girls, if 
possible, more than ever. They were like two 
captive princesses in a fairy tale, he thought, 
confined in a darksome dungeon until their 
own true knights should set them free. And 
then he laughed at his own romantic folly. 

“Of course, I’m going to marry Alice,”’ he 
said to himself. Even if he had not been fond 
of his old playfellow, he would have been most 
reluctant to disappoint his father by disre- 
garding his cherished wish. Sir George had 
always been a most indulgent parent, and 
Humphrey was not unmindful of the fact. 
“Almost too indulgent, dear old chap,’ he 
thought ; for he was not blind to certain weak- 
nesses of his father’s character, though he 
loved him none the less for them. ‘“I’ll ask 
Alice to-morrow,” he finally decided, as he 
cantered home. It did not occur to him that 
an ardent lover would have wished to know 
his fate that very night. The proposal which 
can wait till to-morrow 1s only a degree less 
unflattering to its subject than the proposal 
which never comes at all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A DOMESTIC STORM. 


HE sisters trudged home from the scene 

of their daily labours that night with 

their usual depression of spirits. “I 

wish we had even a donkey-cart, to save us 


‘consolingly. 
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this wearisome tramp twice a day,’ Maud 
exclaimed. She was dead tired; though if 
she had had a bright home to return to, and 
kind faces to welcome her there, the miles 
would have scemed like nothing. 

“We must try and save up enough to buy 
ourselves cycles next year,’’ suggested Leila 
“T hke that Mr. Vernon,” she 
suddenly added, @ propos of nothing. ‘‘ He 
has pleasant manners, and the way in which 
he routed that vulgar Mrs. Walker was simply 
splendid ! How I wish we could always have 
him at hand to protect us from impertinent 
people !”’ 

‘““ His coming to-day was quite an accident ; 
we shall probably sce no more of him,” bitterly 
returned Maud. ‘' He lives in a lovely place; 
quite removed from the sordid cares of our 
world ; and no doubt he thinks us just a little 
better than barmaids! Oh, how heavenly it 
must be to have a home like his, and plenty of 
money, and no worries ! ”’ 

With spirits rapidly falling to zero, they 
plodded on; noticing with regret each land- 
mark which indicated their nearer and nearer 
approach to their dreaded home. The forge 
was passed, with the blacksmith in his shirt 
sleeves smoking his pipe in the doorway, his 
tall figure relieved against a background of 
glowing sparks. Then came the turning to 
Sedgeley, where the church was; then the 
little public-house, ‘‘ The Wheatsheaf ’”’; then 
the dull lane in which they lived. It was 
growing dusk, and the tangle of untidy vege- 
tation which smothered the dreary Lodge 
looked even more unsightly than usual. 

“Maud,” said Leila, with a tremulous laugh, 
“if you feel as I do, and I know you do, 
you simply long to take to your heels and 
never enter that depressing house again! 
Oh, I'd give all [’m worth—not that that is 
much—not to have to go home to-night! 
Why do we, who are both grown up, and could 
easily earn our living as parlourmaids or 
waitresses, go back to a place where it’s quite 
certain we shall be miserable ?”’ 

‘Because it’s our duty, I suppose,” said 
Maud dreanly. ‘‘ Father couldn't manage 
without us, though he never thanks us for 
anything we do. Oh, it’s a sickening feeling, 
to be afraid to go home! It scems to take the 
heart out of everything !”’ 

Sure enough, the instant they opened the 
door—in those unsophisticated regions you 
simply had to turn the handle and walk in— 
they were in the midst of a storm. The char- 
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woman, Mrs. Grant, flushed and tearful, her 
venerable bonnet perched at a rakish angle 
above her worn face, stood confronting the 
untidy figure of Ralph, who was leaning against 
the doorpost of his study, eyeing her with a 
malign smile. She turned upon the girls 
immediately. 


“‘T wish to tell you, young ladies, that after’ 


the things your pa have just been saying about 
me I leave this ’ouse to-night, and never will 
I come back to be accused of what I never did, 
not being a ’eathen nigger, but a respectable 
Christian woman, as anybody in Hill End ‘ll 
tell you 7 

“What #s the matter?’ asked Leila 
despairingly, breaking in upon the incoherent 
tirade. 

‘‘The matter ? Your pa says I’m a thief, 
miss, a common thief, and if there’s law in 
England he shall pay for it—that he shall!” 

‘You omit to mention, my good woman, that 
that bag you are about to take home is full of 
my provisions,’ said Ralph, with deadly calm. 

She indignantly jerked the common canvas 
satchel open. ‘‘An old meat bone, with 
nothing left on it, and a bit o’ suet pudding I 
had left from my dinner, and a little dnpping 
which wouldn’t keep this ’ot weather! The 
young ladies knows I’m always glad to take a 
little scrap o’ something ’ome to my children, 
and many a time they’ve given me odds and 
ends themselves ! ”’ 

“It’s quite true, papa—lI told Mrs. Grant 
she might have the bone, and she’s quite 
welcome to the other things if she wants 
them,’’ interposed Leila. The charwoman 
was honest and hard working, though she had 
the usual easy morality of her class as regarded 
perquisites of kitchen stuff. 

“And, pray, who authorised you to give 
away my property ?’’ demanded Mr. Mercer, 
transferring his anger to his daughter. ‘‘ No 
wonder the tradespeople are for ever bothering 
about their bills, if I’m to feed all the worthless 
loafers in the parish !”’ 

‘‘Tf it’s me you call a worthless loafer, sir, 
let me tell you I ain't goin’ to stand here all 
night listenin’ to abuse from you! You'll 
pay me seven-and-six this minute, which is 
my wages due, and glad and thankful shall I 
be never to enter this ’ouse again !”’ 

“Tl pay you nothing, after your insolent 
language!’’ said Ralph angrily. “If you 
want your money, you may sue me in the 
County Court for it!’’ And he went into 
his study, and banged the door. 
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When he was gone, the girls tried to soothe 
Mrs. Grant ; but she was inexorable. Submt 
to Mr. Mercer’s tyranny any longer she would 
not; though she wound up with the <essur- 
ance which was so pitifully familiar already 
to his daughters: ‘I’m truly sorry for you 
two young ladies—indeed Iam!” 

‘“'What shall we do now ?”’ blankly asked 
Leila, when, having paid the charwoman oui 
of the day’s takings, Mrs. Grant went nosh 
out. ‘‘A servant seems out of the question 
There isn’t another charwoman to be had 
the village—and if we’re both at Merton Gree 
who'll do the house-work and attend to father >” 
Ralph usually spent most of the day in bed; 
but they knew that if they trusted to this. and 
left him alone in the house, such was bs 
perversity that he would fancy he wanted 
something immediately. And he was not th 
man to do anything for himself. 

‘“Oh, it’s too bad to have had this homd 
upset just now!’’ Maud exclaimed, wt 
starting tears. ‘It will break my heart if w 
have to give up the Cyclists’ Rest when we've 
furnished it so nicely, and are just beginninz 
to get on! It’s our only chance of eam 
any money here, and I’ve scarcely a dress that 
isn’t in rags !”’ 

With hearts sinking like lead, they ate 4 
dismal supper; first tapping at the study 
door, only to be repulsed with the intelligence 
that the master of the house only wished tok 
left in peace. This domestic crisis, as both 
saw, jeopardised their humble enterprise at 
Merton Green. It was not only the prospe: 
of earning a little which was so delightful: 
but the mere escape from that depressin 
house for some hours, and seeing a few of the 
fellow-creatures, was a most blissful change. 
Both girls would gladly have waited on vulgv 
tyrants like Mrs. Walker all day long, rathe 
than run the msk of facing Ralph's savage 
frowns. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘‘ SOMETHING LIKE A MAN.” 


TT: next day witnessed the departer 
of the Manor guests; and that same 
afternoon Humphrey, coming sud: 

denly upon Alice when she was alone 
in the old oak-panelled hall, where she was 
putting some roses into a Nankin bowl. 
decided that here was his opportunity ready 

to his hand. She looked very winsome 1 

her girlish fairness and slimness, in her pretty 
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your proposal very much, and pay her a few 
compliments as to her beauty, talents, charm- 
ing temper, etc., etc., 


vou. 
to woo a woman, Humphrey ! . 


| blue muslin frock, against the background of 
222°" gig oak carving, hung with bygone weapons 
and armour. A large stained-glass window, 
sve". palf-way up the broad staircase, cast a subdued 
fight upon the scene, a touch of romance such 
si7"-- as is unknown to the glare of common day. 
sc Yes! She looked very sweet, and he was very 


Ae “Luke Pigott was 4 great 
gossip.” —)’- 802. 


- - fond of her, and his father had set his heart on 


“2° it, and 
He took both her hands in his with a sudden 
They were slim and shapely, but, 


movement. 
vt as Cousin Fanny often lamented, decidedly 
a brown, from much tennis and golf and an 
| outdoor life. 
he said abruptly, “ dear Alice, 


ae “« Alice,”’ 
will you marry me? ” 
She put her head on one side, and surveyed 
him with a comical expression. 
“ Are you in a hurry to catch a train ? 
Because otherwise it is customary to break 
the ice by saying that you love the object of 


stammered, rather taken aback. 
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before asking her to marry 
‘Stand and deliver’ is hardly the way 


I loved you,” he 


“T thought you knew 
“You must 


, jee ‘ee 
A) Nis Maes 


very dearly, and always have 
like you 


think there’s nobody 


know I do, 


done. I-—I 
anywhere |" 

“That, my dear Humphrey,” she returned 
demurely, “is a two-edged compliment ! It 
might apply to one of Barnum’s freaks with 
as much justice as to me.” 

“Tm not a chap clever at paying compli- 
ments, Alice ; and anyhow, I know you don't 
care for pretty speeches. But you’ve known 
me since I was quite a little boy, and we've 
always been chums, haven’t we ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes. There have been trifling intef- 
ludes, of course, when you smashed my toy» 


| 
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ior instance, and I bit you, and pulled out great 
handfuls of your hair 

‘That was only when we were both quite 
small! Do, Alice, leave off chaffing, and say 
you'll marry me, and make me and my father 
and all of us happy as the days are long !”’ 

He caught her hands again; suddenly 
realising, now that she seemed inclined to 
hesitate about her answer, that he _ really 
was very fond of her, and that her bright young 
presence gave an infinite charm to the staid 
old Manor-House. She was lke a_ sauce 
piquante added to life; you never quite knew 
“what she would say or do next, and this trait, 
which horrified Cousin Fanny, was one of her 
greatest attractions in Humphrey's eyes. 

She was silent a moment, looking thought- 
fully around her. If Humphrey had been the 
most scheming of men, instead of one of the 
least calculating and mercenary, he could not 
have chosen a spot more likely to induce her 
to give a favourable answer to his proposal than 
this. From the beautiful old hall in which 
they were, a lofty doorway on the right 
afforded a vista of the charming drawing-room, 
with its white-panelled walls hung with valuable 
pictures, its costly cabinets and tables filled 
with rare china, and flowers and palms every- 
where. Before her, the massive oaken hall 
door stood open to the summer sunshine ; 
framing an exquisite vista of the famous 
garden, with its terraces and balustrades, its 
great clusters of deep-hearted roses, its trim 
yew hedges and flashing fountains, and beyond, 
swimming in the heat haze, distant meadows 
and stately woods, all forming part of the 
Vernon estate. She knew and loved every 
inch of it all, both within and without; and 
though she would have been shocked and 
indignant had anybody suggested that it was 
the house he lived in rather than the man 
himself which she was in love with, it must be 
owned that, quite unsuspected by herself, 
the Manor had not a little to do with deciding 
her choice. She simply could not bear the 
idea of some day having to leave her child- 
hood’s home, as she inevitably must, if she 
refused its future possessor. Besides, all his 
people wished it ardently: Sir George, who 
had always been like a father to her; kind 
Cousin Fanny, the tenants on the estate—in 
short, everybody ! So she turned to meet his 
anxious gaze with a charming smile. 

‘“Humphrey,’ she softly said, ‘“ we've 
always been good friends, you and I, and I’m 
quite sure we shall be very happy together.” 
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To that, of course, there could be but one 
answer, and Alice found her suitor’s caresses 
pleasant enough. But now that everything 
was settled she was not the damsel to dissolve 
into tears of rapture on his shoulder, like the 
sentimental heroines of a hundred years ago. 
Not a bit of it! Instead, like a true modem 
girl, she instantly began to point out what she 
considered amiss in him and give directions 
for his future conduct. 

“I’m not going to marry an idle man,” she 
said decidedly. ‘‘ I wish you had been broust: 
up to some profession, Humphrey ; but, a 
you've not, I shall expect you to go into 
Parliament. There are heaps of good work 
waiting to be done there, where so few of the 
members scem to have any common sense!" 

“T’ll stand the very first time I can get 
chance.” 

“Yes, and until then you ought to devote 
some hours every day to studying soi! 
problems. You’re naturally much too east: 
going and unenterprising, and it’s a bad fau: 
in a man when there are so many pressini 
questions needing attention. IT want my 
husband to do something more than just hunt, 
and shoot, and play golf.” 

Sir George, as might be expected, wa 
delighted at the engagement ; and Miss Grey 
felt it her duty to shed a few tears, withot! 
which she considered no great occasion com 
plete. The Baronet warmly seconded Alice: 
suggestion that Humphrey should go into 
Parliament ; and as emphatically refused 
part from his son after his marriage. He ané 
Alice must still remain at the Manor, where 4 
wing of the building should be set apart for thet 
use. 

Very soon, of course, the news spread al 
over the county. It was known that self-sam 
day at Hohenlinden, and Mr. Carey made! 
the excuse for a solemn congratulatory call at 
the Manor, at which, for once, he did act 
command the attendance of his dutiful nephew: 
As for James, though he had long expected 1 
and, as he thought, steeled himself to bear! 
he was conscious of a strange, restless sadness 
very absurd, as he indignantly told himsell. 
under the circumstances. In any case the 
great heiress was quite out of his reach; ane 
it was his duty now to only think of her 4 
another man’s promised wife. No one must 
ever guess, from word or look of his, that he 
cherished any warmer feeling than friendship 
for the future Lady Vernon. 

He nerved himself to meet her; which ¥ 
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soon did, at the annual parish school treat, 


always held in the Manor grounds. Alice was 
wery much to the fore, as mistress of the 
revels, in a pretty green muslin; with Hum- 
phrey and the rest of the family as her devoted 
atdes. The lordly Theophilus, who had brought 
his pupils with him, stood contemplating the 
proceedings with an air of patronage so bland 
that a stranger would have imagined he owned 
the Manor, and had provided the whole enter- 
tainment out of his own pocket. He never 
lifted hand or foot to help in any way; for 
violent exertion, as he always told everybody, 
with him invariably brought on neuralgia. 

The children, who were so numerous that 
they seemed to spring up from the very ground, 
as is usual on such occasions, filled two long 
tables under the trees in the park; and Alice 
vied with James in piling good things on their 
plates, and filling their mugs from the great 
cans of tea. 

‘‘ Where they put it all, I can’t imagine!” 
she said, as the blacksmith’s little boy began 
upon his sixth picce of cake—not a small 
piece either, but a solid slab, three inches long. 

‘* One would think they had been starving for 
weeks!” 

“It’s a point of honour with them to eat as 
much as they possibly can, and compare notes 
with each other afterwards. Better educated 
people, who have never picked the finest straw- 
berries from the dish, or helped themselves to 
the last spoonful of salad, or the only remaining 
wing of a fowl when others were waiting to be 
served, may condemn their greediness—I can’t, 
knowing what my appetite was in my schoolboy 
days! I’ve no patience with people who 

"demand from the poor virtues which are very 
rare even with the rich.” 

‘" Yes, it’s wonderful how good we always 
expect other people to be!” Alice rejoined, 
with a whimsical look, as she turned away to 
refill some more cups. 

Later on, James seized a quiet moment to 
utter the congratulations she had a right to 
expect from him. He hoped she would not 
notice how formal they were, despite all his 
endeavours, though his praises of her betrothed 
were quite Sincere. 

‘* Yes, Humphrey’s a good fellow,” Alice 
assented, quite dispassionately. ‘‘ A devoted 
son, and kind-hearted to a degree. My uncle 
is delighted about it, and has stipulated that 
we shall still live at the Manor when we’re 
married. I should have been very sorry to 
leave the dear old place.” 
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He tried to think how he could possibly 
endure to meet her day after day when she was 
Humphrey’s wife; but choked it resolutely 
down. It would be his duty then, as it was 
his duty now, to care for her no more than for 
any Other parishioner. He moved away rather 
abruptly, and began to arrange a race for the 
boys as far.as possible from that gay mushin. 
To see her every day, and yet ! He would 
have tried to find another curacy, but he felt 
that duty tied him to his uncle. James’s 
belief in Mr. Carey’s virtues and talents was 
very complete, as we know; but even he was 
not so foolish as to imagine that the admired 
Theophilus could run the school for one single 
term unaided. 

At half-past eight, when the tired children 
were devouring a final banquet of lemonade, 
oranges, and buns, Sir George, seeing Mrs. 
Carey putting on her gloves to depart, hospit- 
ably proposed that his guests should stay and 
spend the evening. 

‘““ We're to have supper at nine, instead of 
dinner, on account of these youngsters—and 
IT hope you'll all remain, and have some with us ; 


_ and your boys as well, Mr. Carey.” 


‘“ My wife and I will be delighted, Sir George,”’ 
promptly responded the great man. ‘“ But it 
is against my rules to allow my boys to sit up 
after nine, for I’m sure their parents would not 
wish it. So you must take them home at once, 
my dear James, and be sure they go to bed 
immediately after prayers.” 

Alice’s face grew somewhat discourteously 
long. She looked upon the great Theophilus 
as the champion bore of the neighbourhood, 
and if he stayed he would contribute nothing 
to the general entertainment ; whereas James 
had a pleasant baritone voice, and a little 
music would be agreeable after such a tiring 
day. 

‘Oh, give the little chaps a holiday for 
once,’ urged good-natured Humphrey ; whereat 
their custodian was inexpressibly shocked. 
On no account would he abandon his principles ; 
and again he enjoined his nephew to see them 
in bed by nine, reminding him that afterwards 
he had their Greek and Latin excrcises to look 
through. 

Dutiful James accordingly went off with his 
young charges, as meck as a lamb ; followed by 
Alice’s eyes as far as she could see him. How 
self-sacrificing and patient he was, she thought 
—how anxious to do his duty at all hazards. 
‘‘Something like a man,” she said to herself, 
a trifle discontentedly ; for her keen eyes 
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discerned flaws in almost all the other men she 
knew, not even excluding Sir George and 
Humphrey. She said some warm words of 
commendation of James’s unselfishness to her 
betrothed as they strolled back to the house 
after the children had gone; and he cordially 
agreed that Kent was the very best fellow he 
knew, taking him all round. There was none 
of the petty jealousy of most young lovers about 
Humphrey. Perhaps it would have been more 
flattering to Alice if there had been. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A NEW FRIEND. 


EILA trudged alone, in the lowest pos- 
| sible spirits, to Merton Green the 
day following Mrs. Grant’s dismissal. 
It was clear to both sisters that 
they could not leave their father at home 
alone ; and, as he had made himself so un- 
popular in the village that no woman cared 
to be his servant, the girls must take it in turns 
to spend the day at the Cyclists’ Rest. That 
they imperilled the success of their enterprise 
in so doing Leila was dismally conscious ; for 
there was work enough for two, and for many 
reasons it was unpleasant to be there alone. 
But such was their father’s exacting temper 
that, if he fancied himself at all neglected, he 
was quite capable of coming to Merton Green 
himself, and making a scene before all the 
customers by upbraiding his daughters in the 
style of King Lear. 

There were tears in her eyes as she plodded 
along, thinking compassionately of Maud left 
behind in the dreary Lodge, with no one to help 
her to bear the brunt of the day’s worries. 
It was very hard that they could never have 
a happy home hke other girls! It was sucha 
quiet by-road that she seldom met anybody, 
and then only a labourer, or a school-child or 
two ; so she thought herself quite safe in giving 
way to the tears that would come. Therefore 
her mortification was exceedingly great to 
encounter, before she had had time to wipe her 
eyes and compose her face, a stranger. He 
was a military-looking man of about forty-five, 
with a grey moustache, a skin tanned to a dark 
brown by the sun of the tropics, and an air of 
command which denoted long service some- 
where. Leila blushed as she met his keen grey 
eves fixed upon her—she could not help it. 
She felt so forlorn and foolish, crying there in 
the public road! She was too confused to 
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notice that, if those eyes were keen, they were 
also kind ; and their owner was guilty of the 
rudeness of turning to look after her when she 
had passed. 

“What a pretty, taking-looking girl!” hk 
thought to himself. ‘‘ But why 1s she cryinz, 
I wonder, poor little thing ? Had a quarri 
with her young man, perhaps! He ought tok 
a very nice young man to be good enough fu 
that dainty creature! Hang it all, I hate to 
to sce a woman cry !—it doesn’t seem nght:” 

Some distance further on, Leila, walla 
very fast in the torment of her thoughts, paused 
with surprise before an old-fashioned, ivy-clad 
house which was the only large residence be 
tween Hill End and Merton Green. It stud 
back in a large garden, and had been empty 
ever since the death of its owner, Miss Jacksoz, 
a very old lady who never went out. But 00%, 
through the high iron railings, she saw ope 
windows, and workmen flitting about ; plank 
and ladders everywhere, and a general air ¢ 
being turned doors out of windows, wh 
betokened great renovations proceeding. 

‘‘Somebody must be coming to live there.’ 
she reflected. ‘‘I hope it will be somebody 
nice! Not that it can matter to us in th 
least,’ she impatiently added, for new 
comers were not likely to desire the society ¢ 
the discredited Ralph Mercer and his daughtes. 
“I wonder if the gentleman I met is one ¢ 
them ? He looks as if he had seen ser 
abroad ; but, of course, he is never likely t 
come our way !”’ 

In her utter loneliness, even Eliza’s rou? 
sympathy was something, and she poured ov 
her grievances to Mrs. Todd immediately 0 
arriving. The good woman was very com 
vassionate ; and, better still, she thought 3 
friend of hers, a widow at Bristol, might possibly 
come to take Mrs. Grant’s place. She had 
lost her only son in the war, and was grows 
tired of supporting herself as a laundres 
When Leila hinted that she might not get @ 
with Ralph, Eliza darkly answered that “st 
knew what men were,’’ and would not be 
particular. Even this faint gleam of hop 
was cheering, and, though she missed Maud 2! 
every turn, Leila set about her duties with 2 
lighter heart. It was a Saturday, and a (roo? 
of young ’Arries had cycled over from Bnstel, 
and invaded the Rest. Finding an unpfc 
tected girl in sole charge, they thought it a fine 
joke to treat her as they might have done 4 
barmaid, and were hugely delighted by het 
palpable vexation. It was her first expenence 
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hands in his with a sudden movement.” —j 


“He took both her 
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of this particular section of society, and, though 
she could not refuse to serve them so long as 
they paid, she fervently hoped they would never 
come again. 

‘IT say, miss,’”” whispered one, as he came up 
to the little counter, leaving his comrades still 
stuffing scones and marmalade at two of the 
tables. ‘* You're the smartest little piece of 
goods I’ve seen for a long time—just the sort 
of young lady I lke! May I ask whether 
you're walking out with anyone ? Because, 
if not, I’m not engaged to anybody, and, if 
you're agreeable, I could ride over here on 
Saturdays and Sundays " 

“Oh, please! please!’’ implored _ she, 
scarlet with vexation. ‘‘I don’t want you! 
—I don’t want anybody—— !”” 

He gave a rude guffaw. ‘“‘ Tell that to some 
other chap who’s likely to believe it! I’m sure 
there isn’t a girl alive who wouldn’t be glad to 
have a young feller earning good wages, like 
me! There can’t be many about in this for- 
saken hole! Take my advice, and don’t be 
too stand-offish, miss. It isn’t as if you were 
a lady, you know!” 

By a lady he understood, of course, as all of 
his class do understand, a woman who has 
nothing to do and plenty of money. Leila 
felt as if she would choke ; especially when her 
new admirer, gaining courage from her silence, 
reached over the counter and seized her hand. 
‘Come, miss, you might at least say a civil 
word to a chap!” 

Neither of them noticed, in the different 
feelings which agitated them, that the open 
door had admitted a new-comer, whose long 
legs brought him to the counter in a stride or 
two, in time to hear the enamoured customer’s 
last words. 

Instantly the latter found his arm seized 
in such a paralysing grip that he dropped 
Leila’s hand as if it had been red-hot; and, 
turning, found himself confronting the military- 
looking stranger, whose face just then wore a 
decidedly terrifying frown. 

“Pray, sir, what do you mean by this inso- 
lence ?’’ he demanded, in a tone not loud, 
but none the less showing passionate anger. 
‘What right have you to annoy this young 
lady ?” 

’Arry looked at him for a moment, trying to 
screw up his courage to an impudent reply ; 
but the stranger’s air of authority made him 
think better of it. An unprotected girl was 
fair game always, but he preferred not to 
tackle a strong man like this one. ‘ I—I— 
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didn’t mean any harm,” he stammered ab 
jectly, turning all sorts of colours. “It-it 
was only a joke ad 

‘““Oh, only a joke, was it ? Well, next time 
you will kindly keep such jokes to yourself! 
Shall I turn him out at once for you?” he 
added, addressing Leila, and evidently yearning 
for the task. 

Womanlike, she dreaded nothing so much as 
a commotion. ‘Oh, no, please don’t!” 

“Then, since this lady is so kind, you shal 
be let off this time with an apology,” pro 
nounced Leila’s champion. Whereupon te 
culprit mumbled ‘Very. sorry, I’m sur, 
miss !’’ and bolted out like a Irightened rabbit, 
lest the formidable-looking stranger with the 
piercing grey eyes should suddenly change his 
mind. 

His .companions, awed into decorousnes 
by the unexpected turn of affairs, hasuly 
finished their tea, paid their bill, and departed 
without any unnecessary delay ; having ds 
covered that girl-baiting has its dangers as wel 
as its charms. Left alone, save for a couple of 
schoolboys at a table in a corner, Leilss 
defender turned to her with a pleasant smu. 

‘‘T hope you don’t often encounter such 
terrible specimens as that,’’ he said. 

‘No, it is the very first time anybody hss 
annoyed me in’ the least,’ she hastened to 
assure him. ‘“‘ My sister has always been hert 
with me, until to-day.” 

‘“TIsn’t she coming here again ? I dont 
think you ought to be quite alone,” he sad 
abruptly, gnawing the end of his moustache. 

‘““T hope she will be back next week.” & 
sponded Leila, quite surprised to find t 
should scem natural that this perfect stranger 
should display an interest in their atftaifs. 
But he seemed so strong and manly that it was 
very pleasant to feel she had him on her sice. 
Poor Leila! In all her life she had never vet 
known the comfort of a strong man’s suppor!; 
and she yearned for it as all women do. 

‘Well, now,’’ he continued, with a courteous 
smile, ‘‘ I’d like a cup of tea, if you’ll be kind 
enough to give me one! I’m a regular old 
tabby, can’t do without my five o'clock tea 
and my house is all at sixes and sevens, undet- 
going repairs, and there’s no such thing 4s 
finding anybody who can make a kettle boil: 
I asked which was the nearest refreshment 
place, and was directed here. I believe it’s 
quite a new venture, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘Yes, quite,’’ she answered, as she installed 
him at a table. He proved a most easily 
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satisfied customer, but appeared quite surprised 
at any change remaining out of the half-crown 
he tendered her. 

‘“*'You are really too moderate in your 
prices,” he remonstrated, as he unwillingly 
took up the money. ‘I feel I’ve given you a 
lot of trouble! Can’t you find some woman 
who'd do the waiting instead of you ?” 

But Leila shook her head. His lordly ideas 
were absurdly inappropriate to their humble 
means. ‘‘ We want all the money for our- 
selves,’’ she said simply. 

He shot one of his keen glances at her; but 
just then an elderly family party arrived, 
requiring a great deal of attention, and she 
had to devote herself to them. They had 
driven over from Clifton, and one of the old 
ladies wanted her tea very weak indeed, and 
the other could not take tea at all, but cocoa, 
and hoped she could be supplied with her own 
private brand ; besides which, the gentleman 
required a new-laid egg, very lightly boiled, 
and the only child of the party must not eat a 

scrap of cake with currants in it, but demanded 
raspberry jam, and no other kind would do! 
The stranger went away somewhat reluctantly, 
leaving Leila in the thick of it, and pitying her 
from the depths of his heart. He wondered 
what her people could be about, to let such a 
nice girl occupy a position where she could be 
bullied by every cad who came in with money 
in his pockets. He had been abroad many 
years, and the England of these latter days, 
when nobody has any money, and gentle- 
people are driven to all sorts of shifts to earn 
their bread, was a strange country to him. 
He tugged ficrcely at his moustache as he 
strode back to the old house Leila had noticed 
that morning in process of renovation: always 
a sign of perturbation with him. 

Arrived at Ivy House, as ‘his new abode was 
called, he found Miss Jackson's old gardener, 
whom he had retained in his service, tidying up 
the front, with many disapproving glances at 
the litter of planks and wheel-barrows desecrat- 
ing the once smooth lawn. 

“The Cyclists’ Rest, Sir Maurice?” he 
returned, when his employcr, eager to learn 
something about his late hostess, asked if he 
knew the name of the ladies who kept it. 

“You mean the end one of Pegg’s Cottages, 
next to Eliza Todd’s? Yes, I’ve heerd it’s 
been opened as a kind o’ tea shop for the 
gentry by the two Miss Mercers.”’ 

“Two young ladies, aren’t they ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, quite young.” 


-flowers either,’’ he said candidly. 
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““Do they live here ? ” 

‘““No, sir, at Hill End, nearly two miles 
away. Severn Lodge they call their ’ouse, 
but it ain’t much of a place.”’ 

“Are they so poor that they’re obliged to 
earn a living ?”’ 

“Well, you see, sir, it’s like this. Their 
father’s a queer ’un, always quarrelling with 
people, and spending his money on lawyers 
and such-like. He was out in furrin parts 


somewheres, Governor of an island calied 
Lacosta ee 
‘““Lacosta ? Mercer ? Is his name Ralph ? ” 
“Yes, sir. You’ve heerd on him, p’raps ? 


He’s always writin’ to the papers complainin’ 
o’ the Government, but the Government don’t 
take no notice.”’ 

‘‘ And his daughters keep the Cyclists’ Rest,” 
said Sir Maurice Fitzpatrick, slowly. ‘‘ Ralph 
Mercer’s daughters.”’ 

For reasons of his own, though his conscience 
was quite clear of offence towards anybody, he 
would rather they had been somebody else’s 
daughters. Inheriting Ivy House from _ his 
aunt, Miss Jackson, it had not occurred to him, 
when he decided to have the old place done up, 
and settle down to the life of a country gentle- 
man there, to inquire the names of the families 
who would be his neighbours. He gazed at the 
disorder about him in frowning meditation, 
seeing nothing all the while ; until old Jobson, 
fearing the frown was meant for him, began to 
tremble for the permanence of his post. 

‘‘T know it do look a rare untidy place just 
now, sir,” he said apologetically. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t judge o’' me and my work by all this 
"ere! I shall be right down glad to get rid of 
these dratted workmen, for they destroy the 
garden shameful, that they do! All my 
bedding plants dug up, or trampled into muck 
—it’s enough to drive a man fairly mad!” 

Sir Maurice came abruptly out of his reverie, 
for the pleading old voice was too pathetic for 
his kind heart to resist. 

““T wasn’t thinking of you, Jobson, or the 
‘Of course 
I know all this mess isn’t your fault. By-the- 
bye, I hope you’ve a nice cucumber in the 
frame. I’d like one to-night.” 

“My cucumbers I'll match against any 
man’s, Sir Maurice, and engage not to be 
beat !”’ said the old man, trudging off, much 
relieved, to cut the finest he could find in the 
kitchen garden at the back. His master 
meanwhile stood contemplating a line of 
distant trees with a thoughtful face. ‘‘ Ralph 
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Mercer living near! Ralph, discontented, at 
odds with .mankind, raging against those 
who were responsible for dismissing him from 
his post—he’s hardly a desirable neighbour, 
especially for Maurice Fitzpatrick, who with- 
_stood him in old days at Lacosta!”’ 

“But his daughter’s a charming girl,” he 


‘““* Pray, sir, what do you mean by this insolence?’”—yp. 810. 


added, after a while. ‘‘I’m afraid she must 
have a dreadful life of it with her father! 
Poor wrong-headed, passionate, bad-tempered 
Ralph! I wish for some things I hadn’t come 
into this neighbourhood, since he’s here! 
And yet—perhaps I may be able to help that 
little girl. I’m sure she’s a very nice little 
girl, and deserves all the help she can get, 
poor hard-working little soul, selling her cups 
of tea and bits of cake to try and earn an 
honest penny! Ralph Mercer’s daughter! 
I wonder if that’s why she was crying ? Had 
he been venting his ill-temper on her? It 
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would be just like the brute! Tempers of his 


sort don’t grow sweeter in adversity, except 


in romantic novels !”’ 

He went into the house and picked his way 
amongst paint-pots and rolls of paper to his 
own little den, the former morning room, the 
only spot the renovations left fairly habitable. 


He sat down and lighted 
a cigar, to try and think 
the matter out. He had 
only been at Ivy Hons 
three days, arriving wih 
the commencement ¢ 
operations, and _ intending 
to make Bristol his head- 
quarters, running over for 
a night or two occasionally 
until the alterations were 
finished. An Army sur 
geon of conspicuous ability, 
he had been in the Gover 
ment service at Lacosta 
years ago, when Ralph Mercer so abused 
his hour of brief authority there. The 
genial, popular doctor, of Northern Insb 
birth, was just as much liked and _ trusted 
by everybody as Ralph had been the revers. 
A man of strong character, Europeans and 
natives alike instinctively relied upon him; 
and, as the Governor grew more and mor 
arbitrary and unjust, the malcontents oftenet 
and oftener came to Surgeon-Captain Fitz 
patrick with their grievances. When thet 
reached an acute phase, Maurice, with the 
best intentions, consented to voice the universal 
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discontent by an urgent private remonstrance 
with the Governor. Before he uttered many 
words, Ralph ordered him out of Government 
House with scorn and abuse, and at the next 
official reception publicly turned his_ back 
upon him. Poor, trembling Mrs. Mercer tried 
to patch up a peace; but her husband would 
listen to no arguments. He called Fitz- 
patrick ‘‘a low, scheming hound,” declaring 
that Lacosta was too small to hold them both. 

This was quite true, though Ralph himself 
failed to realise the full significance of the 
fact. As the haughty Governor would allow 
nobody to speak to him, some of the principal 
residents appealed to the British Government, 
stating their grievances. With this, Maurice 
had absolutely nothing to do, as his official 
position precluded him from any overt act of 
censure on his superior. Ralph received a 
strong hint from the Colonial Office to mend 
his ways; but, not being the man to learn 
wisdom from experience, he merely became 
more tyrannical than ever. After a year or 
two of uncomfortable tension, the affair was 
brought before Parliament, and a Royal Com- 
Mission was appointed, before which Governor 
Mercer was summoned to appear. 

Although he would infinitely rather not have 
appeared, Maurice was one of the principal 
witnesses against him. Like an honest man, 
he told the truth without fear or favour, 
though he heartily pitied Mrs. Mercer and her 
two small children. To the most lenient 
judgment, Ralph as a Governor was a round 
peg in a Square hole, and he was dismissed 
forthwith, and compulsorily retired from the 
service. 

Fitzpatrick’s evidence he never forgot or 
forgave. It was a fixed delusion with him 
that Maurice had plotted against him all along, 
and rejoiced in his downfall. In vain the 
doctor tried to see him, to explain that he only 
acted from a sense of duty—Ralph slammed 
the door in his face. Maurice then wrote, and 
the letter was returned unopened, enclosed in 
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a tirade of vituperation saying that the writer 
to his last hour would hate the snake in the 
grass who had contnived his ruin. 

After that, the busy doctor lost sight of him. 
Possessing every quality which makes for 
success, he was presently moved to a better 
post in India, distinguished himself on active 
service, gained sttll more renown by researches 
into tropical complaints, and was a K.C.B. at 
forty-three. But long years in the tropics had 
told on his health, and when his aunt died, 
leaving him her fortune, he decided to retire, 
and settle down to contented old bachelor- 
hood at Ivy House. He meditated writing a 
book on some of the obscurer forms of tropical 
disease ; besides which, he well knew that if he 
wearied of retirement the Government would 
be glad enough to have him back again. Com- 
pulsory retirement clauses have a knack of 
proving singularly elastic in the case of those 
who are the very pick and flower of their 
profession. Meanwhile, he was not sorry to 
be out of the turmoil, and free from the red tape 
and etiquette of official life for a time. 

But the discovery of Ralph’s proximity 
threatened to put an end to all this. His old 
adversary would probably believe he had come 
to the neighbourhood out of deliberate malice, 
to gloat over the fallen fortunes of the Mercers. 
Sir Maurice smoked a second cigar, without 
arriving at any definite conclusion. Leila’s 
face rose before him, innocent and confiding, 
to strengthen the desire he had never lost to 
be on as good terms with Ralph as the latter’s 
morose temper would permit. 

“I should like to do something to help that 
poor little girl,” he thought pitifully. “TI 
might invite her and her sister here, and give 
them a good time, like a bachelor uncle. It’s 
too bad she should spend her days drudging in 
that refreshment room! England has come 
to a pretty pass when ladies have to do such 
things!” 

And he got up and tramped about the room. 

[END OF CHAPTER EIGHT.] 
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2. mf Come, fill our hearts with inward strength, 
Make our enlarged souls possess 
And learn the height, and breadth, and length, 
Of Thine unmeasurable grace. 


3. J Now to the God Whose power can do 
More than our thoughts or wishes know, 
Be everlasting honours done 
By all the Church, through Christ His Son. Amex? 
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BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


JUNE 18TH.—The Heavenly Home. 


Passage for reading—Rev. xxit. I—Il. 
THE Joys AND 


sin gi ari or 

‘ e light of the glor 
of “God. . aa 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A 
Sight of Heaven. When 
Cortez led his sailors 
across the vast con- 
tinent of South 
America, after months of toil and sickness, 
they climbed one of the peaks of the 
Andes, and saw there in the distance the 
glimmering of the sea. The men wept for 
joy at the sight. It was their own native 
element, the love of their life, their home. 
So it is with the children of God when they 
catch sight of their distant home in heaven, 
where ‘‘ the Lamb that is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters.” There is the 
desire of their hearts, the hope of their life, 
their treasure and their home. 

Blessedness of Heaven. A New Zealand chief, 
converted to Christianity under the teaching 
of the late Archbishop Hadfield, was noted for 
his great delight in the Word of God. He 
came on a visit to England, and was taken to 
see among other places a large mansion near 
London, full of pictures, sculptures, and beau- 
tiful furniture. It seemed to excite little or 
no admiration in his mind. Wondering how 
this could be, the owner began to point out the 
grandeur and beauty. of the whole mansion. 
The chief heard all silently, and then, looking 
round, said quietly, “Ah! my 
is finer than this,’ and then went on to speak 
in a most impressive way of the house above, 
the house © many mansions, where there 
shall be no more sorrow nor sighing, for God 
shall wipe aw2y all tears from their eyes. 


Father’s house . 


mother was on her knees 
beside the dead body of her little girl. Her 
face rose to just such a height that she looked 
across the edge of the coffin towards an open 
window, through which the western sun was 
kindling the whole sky with glorious rays of 
silver, purple, violet and gold. She gently 
repeated to herself the words, ‘‘ The sun shall 
be no more thy light by day, but the Lord 
shall be to thee an everlasting light, and thy 
God thy glory.” Her tears were dried and 
her heart was comforted. 


Glories of Heaven. A 


JUNE 251TH. —Review of the Quarter’s Lessons. 
Passage for reading—Sé. Foln xx. 30, 31. 


Points. LiFE THROUGH CHRIST. 

1. The bore shall rise again. 

2. The soul receives spiritual life. 

3. Everlasting life for body and soul hereafter. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Resurrection of the Body. 
You 


This is no little part of the future life. 
will feel the truth of this if 
self standing by 
loved. You 
what ? Upon mere. 
be no rising again of the body. Can you endure 
the thought that you 
again ? If might be the heart that you loved, 
or the character you admired, or 
spirit pervading your friend ; but it was heart 
and character and spirit mirrored in the glance 
of that eye and the smile of that lip and the 
melody of that voice ; and if it were only with 
the spirit you were ever again to have inter- 
course you would feel it was but half your 
friend. But our Forerunner has gone up to 
heaven, bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh. He has swallowed up death in victory. 
- As He is, body, soul, and spirit, so shall we 
be; ‘‘ for we are members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones.” Because He lives 
we live and shall live also. He is our life, and 
when He shall appear then shall we also appear 


with Him in glory. 
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Immortality of the Soul. An old Hottentot, 
when dving, said, ‘‘I have at this moment a 
perfect sense of the immortality of the soul, 
for my body is already half dead ; I have lost 
the use of both legs and one arm, and if my 
soul were not immortal it would be half dead 
also, but, instead of that, I am _ constantly 
thinking of God, and of heaven, and I can pray 
with great ease and comfort.’’ 

Future Life. To him that hath the spirit of 
Christ and His fruits of love, joy, peace, the 
earnest of the inheritance, to him shall be 
given in the next world these same things—love, 
joy, peace, zcal, energy, and devotion, increased 
a thousandfold. The talents lent him here 
become his own for ever. Having been right- 
cous, he receives a crown of righteousness ; 
having been faithful over a few things, he 
becomes ruler over many; gifted with new 
powers, he is raised to a sphere of delightful 
and unwearied work for God. For heavenly 
hife is a life of mind and matter, soul and body, 
welded together as on earth, and Christian life 
in heaven is the Christian life on earth trans- 
figured, intensified, glorified. Therefore, ‘‘ Say 
ye to the nghteous, that it shall be well with 
him: for they shall eat the fruit of their doings.”’ 
(Lhe late Canon Morse.) 


NEW SERIES. 


July 2ND.—Sennacherib’s Invasion. 
Passage for reading—2 Chron. vvvit. g—23. 

Points. 1, The cnemy’s boast. 

2. The Lord's deliverance. 

3. Thanksgiving to the Lord. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Vanity of Boasting. When 
Napoleon was about to invade Russia, a person 
who had tried in vain to dissuade him from his 
purpose quoted to him the proverb, ‘‘ Man 
proposes, but God disposes’; to which he 
indignantly reptled, ‘‘I dispose as well as 
propose.” <A lady, on hearing the impious 
boast, said, “‘I set that down as the turning 
point of his fortunes. God will not suffer a 
creature with impunity to usurp His powers.” 
It happened to Napoleon just as the lady pre- 
dicted. His invasion of Kussia was the be- 
ginning of his fall. : 

Providential Deliverance. A Protestant named 
Barber was in the reign of Queen Mary 
condemned to the flames tor his religion. The 
morning of the execution arrived. The in- 
tended martyr walked to Smithfield and was 
bound to the stake. The faggots were piled 
around him, and the executioner only waited 
for the word of command to apply the torch. 
Just at this crisis news came of the Queen’s 
death, which obliged the officers to stop their 
proceedings until the pleasure of the new 
Queen (Elizabeth) should be known. 

Thanksgiving. Telford, the engineer of the 
Menai Suspension Bridge, for some weeks 
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previous to the opening of the bridge. was in 
so great anxiety about it that he could scarcely 
sleep. But he was a man who feared God and 
looked to Him for help. We are not, therefcre, 
surprised to learn that when his friends rushed 
to congratulate him on the result of the fir: 
day’s trial, which decisively proved the strengt! 
and solidity of the bridge, they found him oa 
his knees engaged in prayer and thanksgivirz. 
A vast load had been taken off his mind; the 
perilous enterprise of the day had been accom. 
plished without loss of life ; and his first ac: 
was thankfulness and gratitude to Ga 
(Smiles.) 


JuLy 9TH.—Hezekiah’s Prayer. 
Passage for reading—J/swiah xxviiii. 1—» 

Points. I. Hezekiah, being sick, prays. 

2. His prayer heard, 

3. His sickness healed. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Prayer and the Promise 
When I first amused myself with going out te 
sea, when the winds arose and the waves becan: 
a little rough I found a difficulty in keeping xy 
legs on the deck, for I tumbled and tossed ate! 
like a porpoise on the water. At last I caught 
hold of a rope that was floating about, ant 
then I was able to stand upright. So whenn 
prayer a multitude of troublous thoughts 
invade your peace, or when the winds a 
waves of temptation arise, look out for ih 
rope, lay hold of it, and stay yourself on the 
faithfulness of God in His promises and covenalt 
with His people. Hold fast by that rope 4 
Hezekiah did, and all will be well. . 

Prayer Answered. Some years ago a hit 
circle of relatives was met around the death 
bed, as it seemed, of achild. The man of Goi 
who Ied the prayers seemed to forget the sick 
ness of the child in his prayer for his tuime 
usefulness. He prayed for the child who hu¢ 
been dedicated to God at its birth, as a ml, 
a Christian, and a minister of the Word. The 
parents, full of faith, prayed with him. The 
prayer was heard and the child recovered. Bul 
for some years he gave way to folly and to sit. 
The parents continued praying for him até 
never gave him up. One after another, wh 
had prayed around his bed as a child, wet 
called away, but two at least, of whom om 
was his mother, lived to see him truly cot 
verted to God, and to hear him proclaim tk 
everlasting gospel. 

Faith of a Prince. The night before Quce 
Victoria left Windsor for Sandringham, wheal 
the Prince of Wales (now King) was dangerously 
ill, she told his children that their father wa 
very ill, and perhaps they would never see him 
again ; but bade the elder boy, Prince Albert 
Victor, pray to God for his father. The 
next morning he wrote to the Queen, saying 
‘‘Grandmamma, father will not die; I have 
been to God, and He says father will not die. 


tt 
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NCE upona time—which 


‘s how all interesting 
stories ought to begin 
_-there lived in 4 
far-off country two 
sisters, whose names 
were Folly and Faith. 
And if you want to 
know which was the 
whether Folly is not always 
of the human 


think 
Faith in the history 
it was with these two sisters. 

They lived in a poor little house, and went to 


younger, 
older than 
race, and so 


a common little school ; their clothes were 
shabby, and their toys cheap. They did not 
know to whom they belonged, for only an old 
woman lived with them, and she never could, 
or never did, tell them anything about them- 
selves. They just lived on from day to day with 
no looking forward to the future, no building of 
castles in the air, no hopes of greater happiness 
some day. ‘They were quite content, for they 
knew nothing of all the good things which 
some girls have, and so they were unconscious 
of missing them. The dull, grey days drifted 
by, and the girls grew older without growing 
any happier OF wiser, which is the saddest kind 
of growing older there is. However, just when 
we least expect anything to happen, something 
often does, and it was on one of the most or- 
dinary of the many monotonous days of their 
life that a stranger rode up from out of the 
distance and stopped at the little drab house 
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By Edith Henrietta 
Fowler. 


which was the only home that Faith and Folly 
had ever known. Hand in hand, they stood 
at the gate as he alighted—two little girls in 
shabby frocks and dirty pinafores, but their 
cheeks were rosy, and their eyes bright, for they 
were both strong and well, which is the blessed 
heritage of youth. 

“What are your 
stranger, scanning their 

“Folly and Faith,” 
breath. 

“And who are you ? ad 
The girls looked ‘at each other. 
never thought about who they were. 

‘We don’t know,” at length they faltered. 

“What are you doing here ?” 

“We eat and drink and sleep,’ 

‘“ And work, and play, and go 
added Faith. 

“What are you going 
grown up? ns 

Here again they were ata loss for an answer. 

‘We never thought,” they had to confess. 

“Tittle girls,” said the stranger gently, 
“JT know more about you than you know 
yourselves. I know who you are, and how 
you should live, and what you may grow into.” 

“ Tell us,” cried the children. 

‘©T have come on purpose to tell vou. Jam 
a royal messenger, and I bring a message from 
your Father—you are the daughters ofa King.” 

“ T don’t believe it,” cried Folly, with a laugh. 
“ Look at us, and see how unlikely that would 
be.” 

«It would,’ 


names ?” asked the 
eager faces. 


they answered in @ 


he continued. 
They had 


’ began Folly. 
to school,” 


to be when you are 


’ said the stranger, with a touch 
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of sadness ; but then he smiled as he added, 
‘“‘It is true, nevertheless.” 

‘A King !”’ said Faith softly. 
of a King ?”’ 

‘““The greatest and the best King that ever 
reigned,’’ and the messenger laid his hand upon 
her head. 

“What 
eagerly. 

‘‘He wants you because you are His children.” 

‘“ What does He want us for ?’’ broke in Folly 
sharply. For hers was the nature which is 
always suspicious of true friends and defiantly 
trustful of false. 

‘“‘ He wants you for your own happiness, and 
for the sake of the love He bears you.”’ 

‘‘Does He want us to go away from here ?”’ 
asked Faith, with glad excitement kindling 
in her eyes. ) 

‘‘He does. He has sent me to fetch you.” 

“Then I shan’t go,”’ exclaimed Folly, rudely. 

‘‘ Why not ?”’ the messenger asked her. 

*‘T don’t like changes.”’ 

‘““ Have you ever tried one, little girl ? ” 

Folly tossed her head, for if there was one 
thing that irritated her more than another 
it was to be called a little girl. 

“Would you rather stay in this dull country 
than go and live in your Father’s kingdom ? ”’ 

“T hate the idea of a long journey,”’ she said 
sullenly. 

“Would you rather have no future to look 
forward to ?”’ 

“It is so much less trouble,’’ she argued. 

“Would you rather continue to wear your 
ugly, shabby clothes ? ”’ 

“Yes, I would ; for when I dirty them they 
don’t show, and I like to play in the dust, and 
clean hands are a bother.”’ 

““Don’t you want to wear a _princess’s 
crown ?”’ 

“No ; for it is tiring to have to hold up your 
head to keep it on,”’ said the girl triumphantly, 
“and when I am playing on the ground and 
making mud-pies 1 want to look down.” 

“Stop !’’ cried her sister, laying a pleading 
hand on the stranger’s arm ; “ I don’t agree with 
Folly. I want to go and live in my Father’s 
kingdom and see all its beauties. I want to 
wear bright colours and be crowned with a 
diadem. It is all so new and wonderful and 
glowing that it seems too good to be true.” 

“Nothing is too good to be true,’’ inter- 
rupted the messenger, ‘‘ for the best is truth. 
It is only the things which are not good enough 
to be true which prove to be false.”’ 


“What kind 


is His message ?”’ asked Faith 
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‘“‘ Then I really have a home !”’ she cried with 
delight. 

“You have, my child.” 

“I want to go there. May I begin to pack 
up straight away ? ”’ she asked eagcrly. 

‘““You may; and bring all your treasures 
with you. There will be room for them all.” 

‘‘ Bits of broken glass used to be my trea- 
sures,’’ said Faith slowly ; ‘‘ but I don't fel 
as if they would be treasures now.”’ 

“You will have diamonds, and rubies, and 
sapphires to play with when you are a princess.” 

“Then broken glass would seem very po: 
and common, and, besides, it cuts if you hol 
it too tightly.” 

‘Jewels do not cut,’’ the messenger ex: 
plained, ‘‘and perhaps that is because they 
have been cut themselves in the mght wa‘. 
Even cut glass makes a prism of light anJ 
colour when it is done in the right way, ao! 
never hurts anybody. But broken glass ts th 
result of wrong-doing somewhere.”’ 

‘« And another of my treasures was a geranium 
in a pot. But shall I want that amid all te 
flowers of a King’s garden ? " 

‘Yes, I would bring that,’’ advised te 
friend; ‘‘some of our treasures are all the 
better for being transplanted into our Fathers 
kingdom.” 

‘You'll lose your luggage on such a jour 
ney,” said Folly spitefully, ‘‘ even if you ar 
not lost yourself.” 

“ Princesses do not lose their luggage. 
and the stranger smiled. ‘‘ And if you alt 
coming into your Father’s kingdom you wl 
travel as a princess.”’ 

“T know, I know,” cried Faith delightedly, 
“with soldiers all round the carriage, and 
bouquets of flowers in your hands. Come. 
Folly, too,’’ she begged. 

‘T shall have to behave as a princess if I do,” 
objected her sister. 

‘‘ Princesses do not play in the dirt and v 
vulgar language, and squabble, and be rough 
and rude,”’ said the stranger gravely. 

‘ And I enjoy all those things,’’ replied Folly 
defiantly. 

‘That seems so squalid and dull, now | 
know that I am a real princess,” said Faith: 
‘*‘I could not ever go back to it.” 

“Tt is very squalid and dull, my child.” 

‘But it is no effort,’’ argued Folly, “and I 
hate effort. It is so much easier to be dull aad 
dirty, and not to trouble about behaving a5 4 
princess. ”’ : 

‘But by-and-by it will be no trouble, 
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the stranger told her. ‘‘ The nearer you live 
to the King the more easy and natural it will 
become to behave as His daughter.” 

‘‘T hate behaving,” said Folly, with a child- 
ish pout, “‘ and I never do here.”’ 

‘Yes, you do,’’ explained the messenger ; 
‘you cannot help behaving, either well or 
badly. And it is a pity to prefer the latter, 
because it makes you so ugly, little girl.” 

“Tam not ugly,” shrieked Folly. 

“No; but behaving badly will soon make 
you so, that is all.”’ 

“I’m so glad my Father is a King,’ said 
Faith, with joyous pride. 


“The sisters 


‘When you get home you will be gladder 
that the King is your Father.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t that the same thing ?”’ asked the girl. 

‘“Not quite. You will learn the difference 
soon.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe He sent for us,’’ remarked 
the perverse Folly. ‘‘ Why should He ?”’ 

‘‘ He did, because He loves you,’’ repeated 


the messenger patiently. 
‘* How can He love me ?”’ she asked scorn- 


’ 


fully. 
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‘““ Not because you deserve it, or are lovable 


.enough to win any love; but just because 


you are His own child. And He wants to 
train His children Himself, and guide and 
guard them in His home, as well as crown them 
in His kingdom.” 

“Well,” said Folly slowly, ‘‘ perhaps I will 
come some day. But I haven’t made up my 
mind yet. Besides, I have lots of things to do 
here, and can’t start off on a journey yet 
awhile. And I want to wear out these com- 


fortable shabby clothes.” 
“Shall I tell the King all your reasons ? ”’ 
Then Folly flushed a little. 


* 
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aa 
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were parted.” 


‘‘No; just say Iam not quite ready.” 

“But you ave His child. What are you 
not ready for ?”’ 

“To be a princess.”’ | 

“Ah, my dear,’’ said the messenger gently, 
“if only you’ll realise that you are His child 
you cannot help becoming a princcss.”’ 

So the sisters were parted, and Faith grew 
up into a King’s daughter, while Folly never 
left her old life, but is to be found even to-day 
playing and working in the dirt and dulness of 
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the squalid little street which is nothing more 
than a blind alley leading to nowhere, and 
having no view beyond its own narrow 
limits. 

You will all be saying, ‘Surely she was 
rightly named, for her choice was folly indeed. 
If only such a chance had come to me, I would 
never have been so stupid.”” And I don’t think 
you would. However, the splendid and won- 
derful thing is that you can prove your words, 
for such a chance has come to each of you. The 
messenger is waiting at the gate, and he comes 


to tell you girls that you are the daughters ofa. 


King. Whether you know it, or realise it, or 
care about it, it does not alter the blessed truth 
that you are God’s children, and He wants 
you in this world to learn to be princesses of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

It is a great, and wonderfu!, and beautiful 
fact that He Who is King of kings and Lord of 
lords should be your Father also. Do you ever 
think about what being His daughter means ? 
All the care that is taken of princesses which 
you read about in your story-books He takes 
of you. All the beautiful things that belong 
to kings’ daughters may be yours, for ‘‘ He 
giveth us all things nchly to enjoy.” Your 
happiness is dear to Him, your troubles are His 
concern. The glad freedom and the sweet 
serenity of daughterhood belong to you, if only, 
like Faith, you will believe that you are His 
children, and hasten to dwell in the kingdom 
of His love. Sometimes, no doubt, you do 
realise it. In Sunday hours of sacred stillness, 
or when you lift your hearts in simple prayer, 
the truth comes to you 1n the soft tones of your 
mother’s voice, or you feel it in the beauty of 
land, and sky and sea, which now and then 
touches our souls in the pure solitude of Nature’s 
temple. But however often, or rarely, you 
realise your great inheritance, it is there all the 
same. You cannot be the daughters of a King 
on Sunday and not on Monday ; on some great 
festival and not the everydays of school and 
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holiday life. A princess may start on her 
journey wearing simple clothes, she may eat 
homely fare, and travel through low-lying 
ways, but she is none the less a princess. S 
you, dear girls, be never wholly forgetful that 
you are the daughters of a King, and so you 
must always behave as princesses. There is 
one grand description of Kings’ daughters 
to be found in the fourteenth verse of the 
Forty-fifth Psalm, and one which all princesses 
would do well to strive after : 


“The King’s daughter is all glorious within. 
Her clothing is of wrought gold.” 


It is ‘ within ” that our powers and our ideals 
lie ; where we can beautify and make fair unnl 
we draw nearer the “ all-glorious ”’ of the King’s 
perfected daughters. 

“Her clothing is of wrought gold.” Not 
machine-made tinsel which is tarnished by a 
touch, but of gold, wrought or hand-worked 
by personal effort. Such work is done stitch 
by stitch. Characters are formed by singk 
words and actions, but all must be of golden 
thread if we would finally be clothed in a robe 
of wrought gold. We cannot buy such clothing 
ready-made. Like the tapestries and em- 
broideries of olden days, they take a whole life 
time to complete, but it is worth while, for the 
labour is not only for time but eternity. Work 


’ that is wanted to last must be done slowly: 


stitches are small, but most girls know how 
a wrong one spoils the finished fabric. So, as 
claiming your great inheritance, you start 
with Faith on your journey homeward, let it 
be seen from your gracious bearing that you 
are princesses indeed, and forget not that you 
must be working daily, stitch by stitch, so that, 
as you enter your Father’s kingdom, whether 
here or hereafter, for its happiness and beauty 
and freedom lie round about us in our earthly 
life, you may be known to be King’s daughters. 
“all glorious within,’’ your “clothing of 
wrought gold.” 
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“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


“THE QUIVER No. 4," IN SOUTHAMPTON WATER. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


Y DEAR READERS, 
I have several letters for you to 


read this month. I am sure you 

will like to peruse them, for it 1s of 
interest to us all to learn how others are 
helping forward our fund. Now for the first 
communication, which comes from Kirkcud- 
bright, 1n Scotland :— 


«« Lam sending {2 to help to get a Mission 
boat.—Yours truly, 
WILLIE MONTGOMERY.” 


A short letter this, but very practical ! 
My second correspondent 1s Albert A. 
Hooker, aged 9, of Seal Chart, Sevenoaks :— 


«© [ am enclosing 6s. 6d. in stamps for 
THE QUIVER Mission Boat Fund. This 1s 
part of the money I saved in Lent by 
doing without sugar, butter, and cakes at 
meal-times.”’ 


Another little friend (George Edward Over- 
ton, of West Norwood) writes as follows :— 


«s | am asmall boy of eight years of age. 
Mother has read to me from THE QUIVER 
about the Mission Boat Fund, and she 


told me a little while ago that.if I would | 
save my Saturday penny for twelve weeks 
without missing she would then give me 
another shilling to add to mine. I am 
able to tell you that I have done so, and 
am pleased to send you the two shillings 
as my contribution to the next QUIVER 
Mission boat.” 


Have not these dear little lads done nobly ? 
Their help is most acceptable, and I hope their 
good example will inspire many others. AS 
told you last month, you have no idea what 
happiness comes from service and self-denial 
for Christ until you have tried it. 

You will be interested to hear, as also will the 
generous donor, that the fourth row-boat, 
named “ The Quiver—No. 4, was dedicated 
on April 26th, at Southampton, by the 
Bishop of Southampton, and is now on the 
Master’s business in that crowded port. The 
Editor is going to insert a photograph of her 
in this number, for you to sec. You will also 
doubtless like to read the following lettcr of 
thanks from Commander Dawson :— 


«DEAR SiIRS,—Very grateful thanks for 


the £25 for Quiver No. 4 Mission boat for 
Southampton Water, so kindly subscribed 
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by one of your readers. It will be a great 
help to the shipping there.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

‘SWILLIAM Dawson, Commander, R.N.’’ 


So that is yet another step forward! If you 
are not already helping, will you start vigorously 
from this date, so that we may soon be able to 
record our fifth boat launched, and half the 
work done ! 

Please write to me, telling me of any plans 
for help that occur to you.—Yours affection- 
ately, UNcLE JACK. 


SUNDAY FOR THE SAILOR. 


“WT’S a great thing for us, str—what they're 
iryin’ to do for us on Sundays.” 
Simple words, simply put, but how 
pregnant with significance ! The speaker 
was an elderly sailor, gnarled and weather- 
beaten, to whom I was talking some time 
since, and he was referring to the noble efforts 
of the Missions to Seamen to secure Sunday 
rest and Sunday observance for the merchant 
sailor the world over. 

‘Sunday rest’’/ Alas, the words must too 
often savour of mere mockery to the hard- 
worked, storm-tossed mariner! The ship may 
be labouring in peril through a terrible gale. 
Not much time even to remember that it is 
Sunday! In England the bells may be calling 
to worship across field or city, but far away 
over the seas the dread typhoon is shrieking, 
and Death is stalking in the roar of the wind. 
No day of rest for Jack ! 

Such circumstances are unavoidable, as are 
also the ordinary duties connected with the 
navigation of a ship, but is not that all the more 
reason why the sailor shculd have the rest and 
peace of the Lord’s Day for his own when it is 
possible ? That is one of the things which the 
Socicty is working for with might and main, 
and that is why, knowing the hard life of the 
sailor, I felt touched when this elderly man, 
bearing upon his countenance the marks of toil 
and vicissitude, said to me so simply : 

“Its a great thing for us, str—what they're 
tryin’ to do for us on Sundays.”’ 

What are the difficulties in the way ? They 
are great, and they arc many. Tor one thing, 
the underlying hostility or callousness of hard- 
drinking, hard-swearing, irreligious captains, of 
whom, I grieve to say, there are not a few. 
Did our readers but know what a godless ship, 
with a godicss captain, can mean, their hearts 
would go out in swift prayer and pity for all 
sailors so placed. 

Another difficulty is the greed or indifference 
of those in authority, who permit unnecessary 
Sunday labour on the ships when in harbour. 


“To speak of the love of Christ, Who 
rose on that day, to seamen begrimed with 
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coal-dust and dirt, unnecessarily slaving 
on the day of rest, in avoidable harbour 
work for directors, ship-owners, and share- 
holders, many of whom are regular wor- 
shippers on shore, seems to them a solemn 
mockery. 

‘* “Go,’ they say, ‘ to those who are con- 
pelling us to work at the cargo on the Lord’s 
Day; go and teach them the Fourh 
Commandment!’ ” 


Who can wonder at the retort ? Read the 
indictment in home ports alone! Jack’s day 
of rest taken away from him ruthlessly by 
men who would feel most indignant if taxed 
with perversion of the laws of God and ht- 
manity ; ships undocked for sea on Sunday. 
short-voyage steamers, whose time-table could 
easily be arranged otherwise, docked on that 
day ; ships repaired on the gridiron, even ir 
Sabbath-loving Scotland ; cargoes loaded anc 
unloaded while the bells are calling to the wer- 
ship of Almighty God; cattle-steamers regu- 
larly timed to reach their destination on Sunday 
morning. One company systematically land 
their living freight of cattle, sheep, and pis 
at the very hour of Divine service, with th: 
result that the poor animals were either sut 
jected to hunger and thirst while awaiting land 
transit, or the servants of the railway company 
were, like the sailors, robbed of their day ¢ 
rest. 

From one of our biggest ports comes ths 
frank statement: ‘‘ Sunday work here is aa 
increasing difficulty. Some years ago one lead- 
ing firm openly set the Fourth Commandment 
at defiance. Other shipowners held back i 
a while, but I fear their Christianity 1s no 
money-proof, and they are following little by 
little.”’ 

In another sea-port, until recently, the prac- 
tice obtained, especially on board screw collies 
of discharging the cargoes up till eleven o'clak 
on Sunday, and again recommencing to load 
the lighters at seven o’clock in the evemmng. 
What likelihood was there of these weary mea 
being willing to attend Divine service in the inter 
vening hours ; of their even regarding the day 4 
that set apart for the worship of God, knowin; 
that in a few hours they would have to star 
work again ? What wonder if the hour 0 
leisure were spent in the public-house ? 

In foreign ports the evil is rampant. 40 
Amcrican captain revealed the cupidity whic 
underlics Sunday work on ship-board by © 
marking, ‘I look upon every hour's work ! 
can get out of the men on Sundays as so niucl 
clear gain!’’ Again, an English captain sald. 
‘Before I commanded one of the Royal 
steamers, I used to hold Divine service © 
Sundays; but how can I read the Fourth 
Commandment to my men now, when I am 
obliged to order them to coal ship and 
tranship cargo on Sundays?” Yet another 
captain writes, ‘‘ Nearly every steamer 0 
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the coast takes in several hundred tons 
of cargo on the Sunday.” 

It is a dark picture, and one that does not 
redound to the credit of Christian England. 
In the same ports where this wanton Sabbath- 
breaking goes on, the chaplains of the Socicty 
and other ministers of Christ will be preaching 
from their pulpits the eternal laws of God. 
Small wonder if atheists scoff when they sce 
the begrimed sailors at work, if heathen 
members of the crews are mystified to under- 
stand this Christianity of ours ! 

But, thank God, the labours of the Society are 
slowly and surely being blessed. Not only are 
there British ship-owners who are deeply 
sensible of their solemn responsibilities in 
having the immortal souls of men in their 
charge, but let it be said to the honour of the 
dock companics that they have done much in 
the direction of preventing Sunday labour on 
ships as far as it was possible. Many and 
heart-stirring are the evidences of God’s bless- 
ing on the work of the Missions, both in their 
labours for Jack’s Sunday ashore, and in their 
etforts to secure regular Divine worship for him 
when he is at sea. Captains are continually 
joining the ranks of “ volunteer helpers,’’ who 
are pledged to ‘‘ remember the Sabbath Day” 
while far away on the seas, and to hold services 
for the crew. Concessions are continually 
being obtained at home and abroad in the 
amelioration of Jack’s lot. And, sweetest of all 
to record, souls are continually being won for 
Christ. 

Not long since, on a Saturday afternoon, a 
barge arrived at Osea Island, on the coast of 
Essex, and the skipper inquired if he and his 
mate could have any religious service asl.ore 
next day. If not, they were going off the same 
night to Maldon, five miles away, although 
they would have to come back the following 
Monday morning to unload their cargo. Mr. 
Charrington, who has a colony for the un- 
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would require. I am not surprised that the 
father said to one of the chaplains, “ At any 
time, and in any place, I will do all I can for 
the Missions to Seamen.”’ 

Yet another incident. The other day a 
servant girl wrote to us from Portishead :— 


Fora long time I have had the desire to 
give something towards THE QUIVER 
Mission Boat Fund, but could not see my 
way Clear todoso. At last I have decided 
to part with my watch chain, in the hope 
that you will be able to raise a little money 
on it. I give it out of pure love for my 
blessed Redeemer. I sincerely hope God 
will bless and prosper the work you are 
undertaking for Him. I should like to 
say it took me two whole years to save the 
money to buy this little ornament, but I 
find a great delight in laying it on the altar. 


“‘A great delight’?! Ah, how wonderful is 
the love of Christ, which attunes the heart to 
such sweet music that service and sacrifice, 


_ yea, and even travail for His sake, become 


“a great delight’! 


In the great harbour of Queenstown, always 
crowded with shipping, the Misstons have no 
proper craft for thetr great work for Christ. The 
old schooner 1s worn out after long service. Its 
our object, with the help of our wide circle of 
readers, to present the Society with a steam launch 
that shall enable them to carry the message of 
salvation swiftly hither and thither, independently 
of wind or tide. We lay this matter before the 
hearts and consciences of all who love the Master. 


An eleventh list of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after March 27th, 1905, up 
to and including April 28th, 1905 :— 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 
By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


‘" AT CLOSE QUARTERS.” 


O adopt the title of his popular Tem- 

| \ perance novel, Mr. Robert Bradshaw 
Batty, of Manchester, is a man who 
delights to get ‘‘at close quarters ”’ 

with the liquor interest. A native of 
‘‘Cottonopolis,’’ he has been prominently 
identified with its public life ever since he 
was old enough to take a share in its affairs. 
He was born in 1862, and his father was the 
late Alderman Batty, J.P., who was Mayor 
of Manchester in 1889-90. He was educated 
for the legal profession, and as a practising 
solicitor has won many a battle for Temper- 
ance in the courts. He has been a member 
of the Executive Committee of the United 
Kingdom Alliance for some years, and is also 
connected with several of the leading Temper- 
ance organisations. Naturally, he has made 
a special study of the Licensing Laws and 
their administration, and to this end has made 
personal investigations on the Continent, in 
the Colonies, and in the United States. It is 
an open secret that his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Licensing Laws 
materially affected Lord Peel’s Report; but 
his greatest score for Temperance was made 
in Manchester in connection with the memorable 
Police Inquiry which disclosed such a lament- 
able state of affairs. Mr. Batty conducted in 
person the case for the Citizens’ Committee, 
and the sensational progress of the inquiry 
day by day was followed with the closest 
attention by the general public. In_ less 
capable hands it is doubtful whether the cause 


MR. ROBERT BRADSHAW BATTY, OF MANCHESTER. 

of Temperance could have withstood the forces 
marshalled against it, and at the end of the 
proceedings it was generally recognised on 
all sides that Mr. Batty had fought with a 
skill and knowledge above praise. He cheer- 


fully welcomes any proposals for the reductioa 
of the hours of sale, but holds strongly that 
any real solution of the drink problem mainly 
lies in prohibition over small areas, provided 
that public opinion expressed by a popular 
vote is ripe for the experiment. He holds 
that the peril of alcohol lies in itself rather 
than in any method of distribution, and he is, 
therefore, strongly opposed to the municipal: 
isation of the sale of drink. Mr. Batty is a 
incisive speaker, with a rare command of fact: 
and illustrations, while in Brewsters’ Sessions 
he is an advocate with whom his opponents 
are bound to reckon. He is the author ot 
many pamphlets on the legal side of the Tem- 
perance question, and in his book «At Clos 
Quarters ’’’ shows that he possesses the gifts 
of plot-making and characterisation which 
go to the building up of a good story. Hs 
tale presents many side-lights on the b- 
paths of Temperance work, and it is easily w 
be seen that he has gone to real life for mos 
of his incidents. The local colouring must 
have made the tale specially interesting © 
Manchester and Liverpool readers, and th 
writing is in places so strong one wondes 
how it is that the author has enjoyed an m- 
munity from the shoal of libel actions which 
seem to stand out in many of the chapter 
When the book passes into a new editict. 
we hope it will have the advantage of a better 
typographical presentment than does th 
copy which we have read with such deep 
interest. 
DRAWING ROOM MEETINGS. 


The late Samuel Bowly, so long the honoured 
President of the National Temperance Leagut, 
was a firm believer in the use of the drawing 
room as a recruiting ground for workers. He 
devoted many years of his life to this mot 
useful form of propaganda, and not a few ol 
the most successful present-day workers wet 
recruited by the persuasive pleas of Mr. Bowl 
made to a handful of people. There is ur 
doubtedly still a place for this kind of wor 
as a means of reaching those persons who wl 
not come to the ordinary Temperance meetin. 
Gatherings in gardens also afford a similal 
opportunity, and if those friends who hav 
pleasant gardens will open them this summe! 
for an occasional Temperance meeting the 
may render great service in enlisting somK 
new recruits for the sadly depleted ranks o 
Temperance workers. 


INTERCHANGING VISITS. 


The Good Templars set an excellent exampe 
of fraternity by one lodge visiting another. 
and taking charge of the entire evenings 
proceedings. Why should not this plan & 
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Temperance societies ? 
prove to be mutually advan- 
tageous, and besides may do something to 
pind more closely together the Temperance 
forces of a locality. ‘ splendid isolation ” 
of some Temperance workers. is too awful for 
words. 
“ WOW TO REACH THE MASSES.” 


The other day I received a pressing invitation 
to attend a conference which was to consider 
this question. I did not go, but sent word 
that 1 knew no better or cheaper method of 
“reaching the masses ” than that afforded by 
taking a three-legged stool into the open air, 
standing up at the street corner and there firing 
arguments upon them. The pioneers of the Tem- 
perance movement solved this problem seventy 
years ago, and if we wish to give the Temper- 
ance cause a real step forward this summer we 
can best do it by 4 thorough revival of open-air 
Temperance meetings. 


| adopted by ordinary 


THE COMING TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 


The custom of observing one Sunday in the 
year as Temperance Sunday is steadily erowing 
in favour, but at many places of worship the 
observance is still of a somewhat perfunctory 
character. An interchange of pulpits is desir- 
able. A stranger can sometimes put the case 
for total abstinence better than the resident 
minister. The visit of a stranger gives a 
reason for issuing 4 handbill, and the wide- 
spread distribution of a bill in the neighbour- 
hood shows ‘‘ which way the wind blows ” 
in regard to the Temperance question. Side 
by side with the Sunday work, arrangements 
should be made for a Temperance meeting on 
either the Saturday oT Monday evening, an 
on the Sunday permission should be sought for 
placing a pledge form on every seat. An Op 
portunity for signing the pledge should be 
provided in the church porch. A pledge signed 

on Sunday, and signed in God’s house, iS 
hardly likely to be lightly discarded. 


A MODEL WORKER. 


Mr. Wilham Copleston, Organising Secretary 
of the C.E.T-S.- for the Diocese of Ely, comes 
of a Temperance stock. His father, Mr. 
Samuel Wesley Copleston, was a secretary 
of the first Temperance society in Kent, and 
his grandfather, the Rev. Coriolanus Copleston, 
was a friend of the Wesleys, and this brought 
the name Wesley into the Copleston family. 
Mr. Copleston is a life abstainer, and joined 
the first Band of Hope started in Brighton, 
and later oO”, with four other youths, formed 
the Albert Memorial Band of Hope in Brighton, 
and carried its membership to over one thou- 
sand. When only sixteen years of age, he 
prought his first contingent to the National 
Temperance féte at the Crystal Palace, and 
subsequently conducted the first Temperance 
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concert held in the Dome, Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton, being at this early period a member 
of the Tonic Sol-fa College, and a visiting 
teacher of music to the schools and colleges. 
A few years later he was appointed agent of 


(Photo: W.S. Cumpbell, Creed Lane, 4.0.) 


MR. WILLIAM COPLESTON. 


the Nottingham Band of Hope Union, and 
subsequently formed and became Secretary 
of the Notts County Union, occupying that 
office for a period of fourteen years. During 
this time he enjoyed the confidence of Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P.. 
and Sir B. W. Richardson. F.R.S., the suc- 
cessive Presidents of the Union. Amongst 
others with whom he was brought into contact 
at Nottingham were Dr. C. F. Aked, now 
minister of Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, and 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, minister of the City 
Temple. In 1882-83 Mr. Copleston studied 
the chemistry of foods under the late Dr. 
Macdonald of Nottingham, and subsequently 
delivered a course of lectures in the elementary 
schools of the city. In 1887 he gave up his 
work in the Midlands, and became Secretary 
of the Central Sunday Closing Association 
for London and the South-Eastern Counties. 
He received much encouragement from the 
late Archbishop Temple. In 1807 Mr. Cople- 
ston joined the staff of the United Temperance 
Council, and organised the opposition to the 
renewal of the ‘“ New Victory ’’ and other 
licenses in Aldershot and the neighbourhood, 
the result being a complete triumph for the 
Temperance party. For the past two years 
he has been the Organising Secretary of the 
Ely Diocesan Branch of the C.E.T.S., and his 
all-round experience has been of special service 
to him in his new post. The mixture of 
town and village work calls for the exercise 
of exceptional methods, and Mr. Copleston’s 
adaptability to his various audiences, young 
and old, is not the least striking element in his 
successful career. 
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A Complete Story by Annie Q. Carter. 


So was 
thereby 


{S name was Peter. 
his father’s — and 
hangs a tale. 

“TI don’t like candied peel 
in beef, Emilie—do you ?”’ 
he said, as he carefully re- 

moved the gristly edge 

from his slice of sirloin. 
And when his mother 
had somewhat recovered 
from the matter of his speech she reproved 
him for the manner of it, pointing out that, 
as far as he was concerned, her Christian 
name did not exist. 

He listened attentively—like an angel, she 
thought, as his eves of cerulean blue were 
raised to hers and the sun caught the glint 
of gold in his curls—and then he shook his 
head, gently but firmly, and uttered his ulti- 
matum : 

““ Peter says it, and J shall.” 

And when Peter the elder was summoned 
as arbitrator he only laughed and declared, in 
his broadest accent, that his son was a ‘‘ braw 
laddie.”’ 

Peter was an only child. His huge nursery 
was full of cupboards and shelves laden with 
costly toys, and a rocking-horse as big as a 
pony stood in the middle of it. He loved his 
playthings, and was very proud indeed of his 
beautiful horse, but sometimes he got rather 
tired of them all, and of nurse too, looking up 
from her work to bid him make less noise. 
When this happened, as it did most days, his 
refuge was the roomy, cushioned seat in the 
wide bay window, from which vantage ground 
he commanded an excellent view of the urchins, 
who had no toys, erecting wonderful castles 


and things with the builders’ sand and mortar © 


in the field opposite. He never went near 
them, of course. He knew quite well, having 
often been present when nurse discussed th 
matter with her friends, that his velvet suits 
and lace-trimmed overalls would suffer by 
contact with such playthings as theirs, and 
that he might even catch scarlet fever o 
measles from anyone so dirty ; but he liked to 
imagine the jokes they were making, and op 
in his watch-tower to join sympathetically 
their laughter. There was something. als, 
of mysterious interest about the boys of the 
neighbouring houses sallying forth to schoo 
He did not go to school himself—he had heard 
his mother tell visitors it was because he was 
too delicate to be bullied—but, instead, did a 
hour’s lessons every morning with a young lady 
who came to the house for the express purpos 
of teaching him and arranging the flowers. He 
did not care much about her, and was glad whea 
it was all over for the day. He had an ides 
that it would be nice to be strong enough to be 
bullied, for the boys he watched so often 
rushed out from their homes eagerly, and rat. 
using their satchels as footballs, the whole 
length of the road that stretched in front of 
his windows ; and they wouldn’t do that, 
told himself, if they didn’t like school and 
weren't pleased to be going there. For his owa 
part, he went downstairs one step at a time 
when Miss Pink sent word she was waiting fo! 
him. 

Sometimes, in the afternoon, eluding nurses 
vigilance, he crept away to the drawing-room 
to sit by his mother’s side and have tea with 
her. He was very quiet on such occasiods. 
because she was a fragile little mother—and 
he knew, though she did not say so like nursé 
that noise made her head ache. He loved the 
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smell of violets all about her, and the look in 
her eyes when she said, ‘‘ My own small Peter !”’ 
and ruffled his curls with her slim white fingers 
and gave him a “‘ butterfly ” kiss with her long 
lashes right on his rosy cheek. Sometimes, too, 
he went out with her in the motor-car, wrapped 
up like the Laplanders in his picture books ; 
but they flew so tast he could see nothing, and 
all the way there and back he was wondering 
how long nurse would let him stayin the shed, 
holding the oil-can, and talking to Charles 
whilst he cleaned up the car ready for its next 
trip. Charles was his greatest friend, and knew 
all about everything. 

At last, one day when Peter was feeling 
very old indeed and very tired, even of his 
Nursery windows, his father asked him how 
it would suit him to go to boarding-school. 

He considered the matter gravely. 

“IT should like it,’’ he said, ‘if I’m strong 
enough to be bullied,’’ and he could not under- 
stand why his father nearly choked, and his 
mother laughed and cried all in one minute. 

It was a most exciting time getting ready. 
It seemed that nothing he had was worthy 
of this great new venture, for every day there 
were journeys to the shops, or clothes to be 
fitted or taken out of large brown paper 
parcels, and Miss Pink did not come any more, 
and nurse was as kind as kind. 

Then everything was packed away in the 
brand-new trunks he had helped to choose ; 
and the trunks themselves, on each of which 
ghstened a big white ‘ P. C.’’—that stood for 
“Peter Campbell,”” though Charles would in- 
sist it meant ‘‘ Police Constable ’’—drew him 
like magnets to the corner where they awaited, 
in dignified retirement, the moment of depar- 
ture. 

“T shan’t go to the station—it’ll be better 
for his sake,’’ his mother said, in a very shaky 
voice, when, finally, that moment arrived, 
and his father whispered something in French, 
as he had an irritating way of doing, and patted 
his mother on the back. So Peter had a last 
: butterfly ’ kiss, and several that had nothing 
whatever of the butterfly about them, and he 
felt rather inclined to cry until Charles held the 
door of the brougham open and said, ‘‘ Good 
luck to you, str.”’ 

“Your bootlace is untied,’ his father re- 
Marked quietly, and Peter never knew that 
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he groped under the rug in the semi-darkness 
that he might not bear away with him the 
memory of his gentle little mother’s tear-laden 
eyes. 

Other things, too, that happened after he 
left home he never knew until his schooldays 
were things of the past.: 

He would have marvelled to see his mother 
sitting without him in the deserted nursery, and 
waiting apprehensively for the first letter from 
her darling. 

‘‘T’ve let him go for his own good,” she told 
the other Peter, ‘‘ but if he’s unhappy as well, I 
don’t think I could bear it.” 

“Oh, he'll be all mght,’’ was the cheery 
response, less confident, however, than it 
sounded. Peter’s father remembered with not 
a few misgivings his own initiation into school 
life—and fAzs had been no delicately nurtured 
boyhood. And when the first long week ended 
and no word came from the exile, and they sang 
in church “ Far from my home in life’s rough 
way,’ and Emilie sobbed, he almost made up 
his mind to go for his much-missed and 
doubtless miserable little son the very next 
day. | 

But the following morning a letter addressed 
in a large round hand lay on the breakfast 
table, and was opened with trembling fingers. 


““ DEAREST MOTHER ”’ (Peter wrote), 
“Father furgot to get mea ticket for my 
bike, and when I got their I had to give 
the portter all my pockit munny so plese 
send 2 shilings by return. The fellows 
are awfuly Joly and so is my house master 
and they all call me Campbell not Peter. 
‘Your loving son PETER. 


‘‘A fellow in our form has given me two 
white mice for my old watch-chane.”’ 


““ Oh, Peter, I did want him to be just a ttle 
homesick,’’ Emilie said. ‘Is it very wicked 
of me ?”’ 

And Peter the elder went and sat on the arm 
of her chair and smiled as he read the few lines 
over her shoulder. 

“It’s natural, dear,’’ was his answer; 
“natural, too, that the fledgeling should find 
its wings and leave the parent birds solitary. 
Be thankful, Emilie ; in his home ours was, un- 
avoidably, a little lonely boy.” 


ai 


(“The Little Lonely Loy ”—p. S27 ) 
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‘THE QUIVER” HYMN COMPETITION. 


AWARD. 


Prize of Twenty Guineas for the best original English hymn suitable for use in: 


Pre: of THe Quiver will remember that in December last we offered a 


public worship. Amongst the regulations governing the Competition it was 

provided that each composition must be distinguished by a motto or text, and 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing on the outside the same motto or text, 
in which envelope was to be enclosed a declaration, signed by the author, with full name 
and address, to the effect that ‘The hymn has not been published and is the competitor’s 
own unaided work.’ The sealed envelope was not to be opened unless the composition 
to which it was attached was awarded a prize. No indication of the identity of the 
author was to appear on the composition itself. The envelope containing the hymn was 
to contain no further enclosure than the sealed envelope referred to. March 31, 1905, 
wis the latest date for receiving entries for this Competition. It was also provided that 
“The Editor reserves the right to divide the prize between two or more competitors 
whose work is, in his opinion, of equal merit, or to withdraw the offer in the event of 
no composition of sufficient merit being received.” 

In response to our invitation we received one thousand one hundred and eighteen 
compositions, every one of which received careful consideration. In several cases it was 
found that the regulations had not been complied with, especially as regards anonymity, 
and the writers were therefore self-excluded from the Competition. Seventy-eight ae 
were reserved for a second reading, of.. which ten were selected for final consideration. 
These ten were once more carefully weighed and compared, with the result that we 
divide the prize between the hymn bearing the motto “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” the com- 
mencing line being ‘For Thy glory, O most High,” which proves to be the composition 
of the Rev. R. Richard, 9, Cranwich Road, Stamford Hill, N., and the hymn bearing the 
motto ‘“‘Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” beginning ‘Above the mountain's 
snowy crown,” the author being Miss S. J. Hall, 105, Listrin Park, Stoke Newington, N. 
The following are honourably mentioned in order of merit :— 


Motto: ‘‘For God and Right.” (‘‘Soldiers of the living God !”) 
Motto: “FE tenebris oritur lux.” (‘Sweet is the morn that waketh.”) 


Motto: “Between the worlds life hovers like a star.” (“Filled with blessings— 
crowned with goodness.’’) 


Motto: ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” “(‘‘Where can we go when the light is burning low?”) 


Motto: “I believe in the communion of saints.” (“O God, Whose saints are 
knit for ever.”) 


Motto: ‘For Jesus’ sake.” (‘The night is drawing nigh.’’) 
Motto: ‘‘Unto Him be glory.” (“O Son of God, ordained of old.”) 
Motto: “Conserva me, Domine.” (“Hour by hour, and day by day.”) 


As some of the mottoes have been adopted by more than one competitor, we have 
added the first lines of the commended hymns to secure identification. We shall hope to 
publish the prize hymns in an early number of THE QuiIvER. 

Competitors must have realised that it is no easy thing to accomplish the apparently 
simple task of composing a hymn, especially a hymn for public worship. Many of the 
verses submitted were of the character of private meditations of the individual rather 
than public devotions of the church, and on that ground alone failed to fulfil the 
requirements of the Competition. Others, again, while unassailable as metrical composi- 
tions, were ill adapted for musical treatment. The number of competitors was so large 
that obviously it will be impossible for the Editor to answer the inquiries of individual 
competitors, or to return the unsuccessful MSS.; it is presumed, however, that com- 
petitors will have retained copies of their hymns. 
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WORD AND WORK IN 


Peace. 
(See “ The Quiver Home Companion,” p. 352.) 


E saw last month that, though Christ 
never promised His disciples happi- 
ness, He did assure them of joy, 
and we observe now that, instead of 

prosperity, the supreme gift of their Master 
was peace. ‘‘My peace I give unto you.” 
How wonderfully our Lord proved His own 
possession of peace on the day after these 
words were spoken! There, amid the yelling 
crowd in Pilate’s judgment hall, where the 
frenzied passions of Jew and Roman were as 
waves of the sea foaming out their own shame, 
in the heart of the Divine Sufferer alone was 


perfect peace. ‘“‘ My kingdom,” He said, in a 
voice still and soft as a summer midnight, “is 
not of this world.’’ Christ is ‘‘ the embodi- 


ment for humanity of the harmony of God’’; 
and the secret of the peace He gives those who 
are His is that the discord which its the essence 
of all sin is abolished, and the wayward human 
will is brought into union with the Divine. 
“To be spiritually minded,” St. Paul tells the 
Romans, ‘“‘is life and peace.’’ This peace is a 
prize which certainly the world cannot bestow, 
and its absence is often even pathetic in the lives 
of those who scem to have most else. There 
is a grim truth in the verse of the old Psalm, 
as applicd to many of us in this hurried age, 
who ‘never once possess our souls before we 
die’: ‘Unto whom I sware in my wrath that 
they should not enter into My rest.” Getting 
right with God, moulding our lives on that 
Pattern which He has revealed in His Son, 
this is peace for ourselves ; and let the blessings 
of that peace shine forth for others, in our 
patience, our unruffled temper, our refusal to 
be vexed or soured by mean and petty worries. 
For all they have had to endure in a_ world 
which has often treited them so cruelly and 
ungratefully the servants of Christ have been 
abundantly compensated by that wondrous, 
absolute, incommunicable gift of the peace of 
God. 


After the Rice Pudding. 


An old German fairy tale has a happy and 
suggestive hit at avcrage boyish nature when 
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it describes how a lad earnestly desired to enter 
a glorious garden where, delicious alike to sight 
and smell and taste, the golden apples bloomed. 
But in front of this garden rose an enormous 
mountain composed entirely of good, whol 
some, nourishing, and probably rather stodgy, 
rice pudding. Our little hero was told that he 
must eat his way steadily through this harmles 
but unappetising obstacle before he could wn 
his way to the tempting fruit beyond. Herein 
is a parable. There is much salutary but m- 
romantic discipline which eager and adventu- 
ous youth must undergo before it can obtam 
life’s prizes, and even when the golden apple 
(whatever they may be) are won, it is often 
rather the discipline which has done good than 
the prizes. 


‘‘ The vision of dawn is leisure, 
But the truth of the day is toil.” 


The Two Kinds of Fighting. 


A NATIVE who had lost both legs in our wa 
with Tibet showed great heroism and remarked: 
‘“In my next battle I must be a hero, for ! 
cannot run away.” Since ’tis hard to conque! 
temptation we should learn to fly. In th: 
respect a Christian’s battle is the opposite ol 
that fought by an earthly soldier. 


“In Thy Light shall we See Light.” 


How often science, if we look at her not 
as an antagonist but as a handmaid, comes 
in to illustrate religion! ‘*‘ No man hath seea 
God.’"*" No man has seen light. Line a tute 
with black velvet, stop up the farther end, 
pierce two holes in the sides, look through 
the nearer end under a bright gas jet, and you 
will discern not the faintest glimmer. Place 
a piece of white paper through your peer 
hole, move it into the existing rays, and light 
will be manifest. To propagate light, ther 
must be present something we call ether, avd 
it is only by interference with the state of 
this something that objects are rendered 
visible. Thus we can see God only in His 
works. It is a dictum of science that, if light 
were capable of being seen, we should be blind 


SHORT ARROWS. 


to aught else, and life would be impossible 
in its present form. How wonderfully this 
modern idea chimes in with the old words of 
the Almighty to Moses: ‘In the day that 
thou seest My face thou shalt surely die.”’ It 
is only permitted to mortals to gaze on the 
fringes of God’s garments; if we could see 
but a small portion of the all-pervading great- 
ness, power, and glory of the Creator, would 
interest be any longer possible in human 
concerns ? ‘“‘ No man can see My face and 
live.” Concerning radium, scientists tell us 
of a heat that is not heat as we know it, of a 
light that is not light as we know it, but of 
a light and heat which remain practically 
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their own lodgings, their own employment, 
their own companions. They earn 7s. or 8s. 
a week—which is, of course, quite inadequate 
to supply them with decent lodgings and 
sufficient food and clothes. They are obliged, 
therefore, to live in common lodging-houses or 
wretched slum tenements under conditions not 
only of physical discomfort, but often of grave 
moral danger. For many a boy of this class 
it has been a red-letter day indeed when, having 
read—perhaps in some cheap cocoa rooms—a 
notice relating to the Homes for Working Boys 
in London, he has made application at one of 
the seven Homes and been received as a “ paying 
guest.’’ He now has a clean, comfortable bed, 


A FRIENOLY ROOF FOR WORKING BOYS 
(Pelham House, Spital Square, E.) 


unimpaired through millions of years. “A 
thousand ages in Thy sight’?! Do we know 
the nature of that heat—that divine enthu- 
6lasm—which in all ages has made men saints 
and martyrs ; the source of that light which 
can make the simplest Christian wiser than 
the profoundest philosopher; that “light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world ” ? 
“ The Saviour lends the light and heat, 
Which crown His holy hill ; 


The saints like stars around His seat 
Perform their courses still.” 


A Friendly Roof for Working Boys. 


I is, perhaps, not generally recognised that 
there are hundreds of boys in London who, at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, are living the 

ves of independent business men. Free from 
arental or any other control, they order their 
ves according to their own sweet will, choosing 


plenty of good food, a cheerful home life in 
association with other working lads of his own 
age, the use of library and gymnasium, facilities 
for games and instructive occupations on winter 
evenings and for athletics in the summer. And 
for all this he pays 5s. a week if his wages are 
6s., and proportionately more as they increase ; 
but when he earns 15s. a week and reaches the 
age of seventeen it is felt that the time has 
come for him to make way for poorer and 
younger boys. Other boys are sent to the 
Homes from poor-law and industrial schools, 
and for such lads they are equally valuable, 
affording during the first critical years of their 
working lives the care and control without 
which many of them would almost inevitably 
go to the bad. For thirty-four years the 
Homes have been quietly and unostentatiously 
carrying on their beneficent work in the City of 
London, not merely providing for the material 
needs of the boys, but pouring into their young 
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lives a varied stream of healthful influences, and 
surrounding them with an environment tending 
ever towards good citizenship and Christian 
manhood. The Homes are in various parts of 
the metropolis—one is just off Fleet Street ; 
another in Queen Square, Bloomsbury ; another 
in Spital Square, Bishopsgate—and a visit to 
any one of them is a pleasant experience, for 
though the equipment is necessarily somewhat 
rough, there are abundant evidences of a happy, 
healthy, well-ordered home life. The boys 
enjoy a large measure of liberty, but they are 
kept from purposeless loafing in the streets and 
from frequenting undesirable places of amuse- 
ment not merely by the force of prohibitive 
rules, but by the abundant provision which is 
made for the more profitable employment of 
their leisure hours. The Homes are unde- 
nominational, but there are family prayers daily, 
and the boys are required to attend a place of 
worship once on Sunday. But no doubt the 
most powerful force for gocd is the indefinable 
and subtle influence of the daily life in a 
Christian home. The superintendents are 
Christian men and women who have again and 
again proved truce friends to the boys in more 
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ways than it is possible to name. That these 
good influences have told on the lives of the 
lads is seen by the fact that many of the cl¢ 
boys are actively engaged in various forms ct 
Christian service. Several have become mission- 
aries, including one who is at the present time 
superintendent of the Countess of Huntingdor: 
Mission at Sierra Leone. The office of the 
Homes for Working Boys in London is at 1:, 
Buckingham Strect, Strand, W.C. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contribution 
received from March 29th, 1905, up to and 
including April 25th, 1005. Subscriptica 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For * The Quiver" Waifs’ Fund: 
2s. Od. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” {1 125. 
£1 12s. Od, Lt 7s. Od, £1 ts. hI Is. 75. tS, 
“ Yeovil,” Li: .S. £1 4s. 7d.; “ Gratitude.” 1as.; Lk 
(Newcastle), §s.; ‘“ A Constant Reader of THE QuivEs” 
(Brighton), 3s. 6d. 

kor The Children’s Country Holidays Fund: “Jos 
18s, Od. 


Mrs. L., 35.5 7 BL 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

85. In what way was St. John taught to 
understand things revealed to him by a vision 
while at the island of Patmos ? 

86. By what sign shall the servants of God 
be known in the New Jerusalem ? 

87. What will be the great joy of heaven to 
God’s people ? 

88. What special proofs does St. 
of the resurrection of our Lord ? 

89. For what purpose was the Gospel made 
known to us ? 

go. What will be the reward of those who 
believe in Jesus as the Christ ? 

g1. What artifices did Sennacherib use to 

take Jerusalem ? 

g2. In what way did God answer the boastful 
threats of the Assy Tians ? 

93. What was the effect upon other nations 
of the miraculous help given by God to the 
Jews ? 

94. Which of the prophets dwelt at Jerusalem 
in the reign of Hezekiah ? 

95. What effect upon Hezekiah did the 
message have which God sent to him by the 
prophet, that he was about to die ? 

96. In what way did God answer the prayer 
of Hezekiah ? 


John give 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 736. 

73. The trial of Jesus by Annas and Caiaphas 
took place at night, which was contrary to the 
law. (St. John xviil. 3, 12-28.) 

74. Because they wanted Jesus to be put to 


death, and the Roman governor alone had that 
power. (St. John xviii. 29-21.) 

75. Jesus said, ‘I am the wavy, the truth. asd 
the life.” (St. John xviii. 38 ; xiv. 6. andi. 17.1 

76. Pilate caused a title to be written a2d 
placed on the cross: ‘‘ This is Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews.” (St. John xix. 14.) 

77. Because our Lord’s coat was woven wit 
out aseam. As Josephus the Jewish histonaa 
says, ‘‘ Now this coat was not composed of twe 
pieces, but it was one long vestment so wove? 
as to have an opening at the neck ; it was abe 
parted where the hands come out.”’ (St. Joa 
xix. 23, 24; Josephus, ‘‘Ant.’’ b. lil. c. 7. s. 4! 

78. ‘It as finished.” (St. John xix. 30.) 

79. The care with which the napkin whic. 
had been about the head of Jesus, and the 
clothes had been folded up in which the body 
had been wrapped. (St. John xx. 6, 7.) 

8o. Speaking as she thought to the gardener. 
Mary said: “ Sir, if thou have borne Him hence. 
tell me where thou hast laid Him, and | will 
take Him away.” (St. John xx. 15.) 

81. St. John says, ‘‘ He breathed on them.” 
from which act the influence of the Holy Gkest 
on the souls of men has been termed “ In- 
spiration.’’ (St. John xx. 22. 

82. Because then the Holv 
come to be man’s guide to heaven. 
XVl. 7, 13.) 

83. By convicting man of sin and _ leading 
him to find pardon. through Jesus Christ and 
be reconciled to God. (St. John xvi. & 14.) 

84. St. John xvi. 28. 


Ghost. would 
(St. Jehn 
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(By permission of 
THE CHILDREN OF CHARLES 1 


(From the Picture by Miss Margaret 1. Dicksee.) 


(See “* Meetings and Partings "—p. $39.) 


Google 
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MEETINGS AND PARTINGS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 


THE ORDER OF 
(From the Picture by Sir Joha E. Millais, Burt., P.R.A., tm the National Gallery of British Art.) 


my il’ meetings and partings 

| of hfe oftentimes form 
the epoch-making events 
of our existence; they 
become the tally-marks in 
our score of years; they 
are so fraught with destiny 
that by them the whole 
course of life is oftentimes changed. They 
synchronise with our great joys and sorrows 
—stand, indeed, as symbols for one and the 
other. 

A chance meeting of a youth and a maid 
becomes the starting point of the greatest and 
holiest of companionships. The meeting of 


RELEASE, 1746 


long separated loved ones is the fulfilment of 
tenderly nurtured anticipations, and affords 
pleasure that in its intensity is almost akin to 
pain. Some of the most pathetic and affecting 
of the Scripture stories relate to such. What 
a picture is that presented in the reunion of 
Joseph with his patriarchal father in the land 
of Egypt! What a world of joy is represented 
in those simple words: ‘‘ And Joseph made 
ready his chariot, and went up to meet ‘srael 
his father, to Goshen, and presented himselt 
unto him ; and he fell on his neck, and wept on 
his neck a good while’”’! 

Then there is that other incomparable story ot 
a meeting of father and son after that troubled, 
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anxious separation, when the prodigal, ragged 
and humbled, returned to his home. How 
the passage, ‘‘ But when he was yet a great way 
off his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck and kissed him,”’ 
thrills even the most cynical reader! for some 
such exquisite pleasure of meeting after sadden- 
ing separation has been an experience in nearly 
every man’s lot. 

Meetings of this nature, as we have shown in 
previous articles, have provided artists of all 
ages with themes for their canvases. They 
have afforded opportunities of expressing the 
greatest passion of joy of which men and women 
are capable. Through the long years of separ- 
ation of parents and children there is stored up 
a reserve of unexpressed love which surges 
loose as hands are once more clasped over those 
of the wanderers into far countries. All the 
passionate yearnings, the anxious wonderment 
as to the welfare, the long-continued watch- 
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ing and waiting for the day of retum, ar 
summanised in that first kiss of welcome, and 
in their place is the “‘ peace that passeth under- 
standing,’’ which follows the fulfilment o! 
joyful expectation. And for the wanderer, 
especially if there has been riotous living, un- 
holy associations, and hankerings for “ the 
husks that the swine did eat,’’ what a contrast 
is the quietude, the simplicity, the goodness of 
the old home! Pictures such as ‘‘ The Prodigal 
Daughter,” by the Hon. John Collier, in last 
year’s Academy, and “ Forgiven,” by Mr. J. 
Bacon, A.R.A., are merely illustrations from 
modern life of the great Gospel story. 

Then, again, there is the sweet idyll of Isaa 
and Rebekah, the Divinely chosen lovers, tc 
be counted among the “ meeting ’’ stories o 
the Bible. How easily we can picture Isax 
going out ‘‘to meditate in the field at th 
eventide,’’ and watching the arrival of th 
camels, on one of which was seated his pr- 


THE LEPER’S WIFE. 


(From the Picture by George Harcourt.) 
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destined bride. ‘‘ And Rebekah lifted up her 
eyes, and when she saw Isaac she lighted off 


her camel. ... And Isaac brought her into. 


his mother Sarah’s tent, and took Rebekah, 
and she became his wife ; and he loved her.” 


in the Tate Gallery, ‘The Order of Release.” 
A Highlander who has been out in the rebellion 
of 1745 and taken captive after the defeat of 
the Pretender’s army, has been imprisoned in 
an English gaol. His faithful wife has ob- 


ON THE THRESHOLO OF LIFE. 


(From the Puinting by Ernest Normand.) 


It is all so simple—as all real love stories are, 
or should be. 


“ Even as rivulets twain, from distant and separate sources, 

Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, and 
pursuing 

Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer, 

Rush together at last, at their trysting place in the forest ; 

So these lives that had run thus far in separate channels, 

Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and flowing 
asunder, 

Parted by barriers strony, but drawing nearer and nearer, 

Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the other.” 


Lovers and their trysts have formed the 
subjects of countless pictures, and will do so as 
long as love and art endure. It is a theme 
that is always popular, for Jove, as ever, is the 
all-conqueror. 

Of an intenser nature is the meeting depicted 
by Sir John Millais, in the picture that hangs 


tained by some means his pardon, and with the 
order of release presents herself at the prison. 
The document has served its purpose, and 
Millais has painted the moment of meeting of 
the long separated husband and wife. It is 
one of the most touching of his works, full of 
pathos and sweetness. The husband, with his 
wounded arm still bandaged, dazed by the full 
light of day after the gloom of the prison cell, 
falls upon the neck of his wife, while the collie 
dog fawns upon his newly found master. But 
it is in the figure of the woman that the interest 
is centred—her face is an exquisite study of 
quiet, triumphant joy as she delivers to the 
gaoler the paper that secures the freedom of her 
loved one. The child on her other arm, too 
young to appreciate the momentous scene in 
which he takes part, sleeps on her shoulder, 
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while from his listless hand drop the primroses 
which he had brought to present to his father. 

It may be of interest to state that the model 
for the figure of the wife was the lady who two 
years after the picture was painted became the 
artist’s wife, and so faithfully did Millais follow 
his model that the painting was esteemed the 
best portrait of Lady Millais ever executed. 
The picture was painted in 1853, while Millais 
was still a member of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, and every detail was put on the 
canvas with the utmost fidelity to nature, in 
accordance with the principles of that little 
society. The steel keys of the gaoler are 
tinged in places with half-erased rust marks ; 
the order of release was copied in facsimile 
from a contemporary document of the period 
of the incident (1746), signed by Sir Hildebrand 
Turner, the Governor of Elizabeth’s Castle, 
Jersey. Soclosely did Millais paint this parch- 
ment that it is stated that when the grandson 
of the signatory saw the picture in the Academy 
Exhibition, he recognised his grandfather’s 
writing, though he knew nothing of the fact of 
Millais having borrowed the document. 

Of equal dramatic force is the picture by Mr. 
George Harcourt, ‘“‘ The Leper’s Wife.”’ It 
deals with the same love of husband and wife, 
which withstands all opposing forces and tn- 
umphs over all obstacles. It is based on the 
same motive as Lord Tennyson’s poem, 
‘Happy ; or the Leper’s Bride.”’ which was 
inspired by the following passage from Boucher- 
James: ‘‘ The leprosy of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was supposed to be a 
legacy of the Crusades. At first there 
was a doubt whether wives should follow their 
husbands who had been leprous, or remain in 
the world, or marry again. The Church decided 
that the marriage tie was indissoluble, and so 
bestowed on these unhappy beings this immense 
source of consolation. With a love stronger 
than this living death lepers were followed into 
banishment from the haunts of men by their 
faithful wives.’ 

When a man was discovered to be suffering 
from leprosy a form of funeral service was read 
over him in a church, and he was then sent 
outside the city or town, and forced to reside 


in one of the huts set apart for lepers. He 
was esteemed dead to the world. 
Mr. Harcourt has not confined himself 


strictly to the period of Tennyson’s poem in 
the matter of costume, but all the passion, the 
palpitating love and pathos, is here interpreted 
in paint. Looking at the woman’s face, we can 
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imagine the determination of her heart which 

impelled her to go to the leper colony to find 

her loved one. 

“To share his living death with him, die with him oe 
by side.” 

We can imagine the leper shrinking from her 

offer of sacrifice, proclaiming his leprosy and 

imploring her to leave him to his fate. We caa 

hear her respond : 


* You say your body is so foul—then here I stand apart, 
Who yearn to lay my living head upon your lepros 
breast, 
The leper plague may scale my skin, but never taiat cy 
heart ; 
Your body is not foul to me, and body is fou! at best 


“The Priest, who join’'d you to the dead, has joia’d ca 
hands of old ; 
If man and wife be of one flesh, let mine be leprous to, 
As dead from all the human race as if beneath the mould; 
If you be dead, then I am dead, who only live for you 


‘There, there!. he buried you, the Priest; the Pret s 
not to blame, 
He joins us once again, to his either office true ; 
I thank him. Iam happy, happy. Kiss me. In the cax 
Of the Everlasting God, I will live and dic with you’ 


The artist, indeed, had in his mind a wie 
thought than the mere illustration of an 1a 
dent. The leper and his wife are but typs¢ 
suffering and devotion—behind the one t 
dark gloomy forest of suffering ; in the pathway 
of the other the fresh upspringing flower ¢ 
love and hope. When love meets suflentg 
and sorrow, there is joy and peace both 
sufferer and consoler. 

“In every parting there is an image ¢ 
death,’’ wrote George Fliot, a sentence whic 
touches the lowest depths of pessimism. for! 
implies that death is a final separation, with® 
hope of future meeting. On the other band 
is not the greatest joy associated with heat 
that of the assurance that “ there will be ™ 
parting there’’? ‘And there was 00 10" 
sca,” wrote the seer of Patmos; the §@ 
divider <i the earth was no more; het 
was perfect in that fact. The great hope ¥ 
given that death no longer meant separali® 
but union, to those who obeyed its summ0s 
It is to those who are left that ‘the pang “ 
sorrow and the sense of loss come. 

To this great parting artists have devote! 
much of their attention: none with grea 
force of hopefulness than the late G. F. Was 
R.A. The ‘“ Death ” of his pictures, inevitable 
irresistible as it is, is never fearsome. Rall 
a kindly messenger, who overrules the pleat 
of love, for the benefit of the one who is 4 
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To others the sense of sorrow and grief is the 
insistent point of their pictures ; ‘‘ that farewell 
kiss which resembles greeting, that last glance 
of love which becomes the sharpest pang of 
sorrow.” 

In the pictures ‘‘ On the Threshold of Life,’ 
by Mr. Ernest Normand, and “ The Children of 
Charles I.,’’ by Margaret Dicksce, we are pre- 
sented with farewell scenes of young travellers 
across that bourne from which there is no 
return. In the first named a young lad is 
passing slowly across ‘‘ The Threshold of Life ”’ ; 
in the other it is the Princess Elizabeth, prisoner 
in Carisbrooke Castle, who is talking for nearly 
the last time to her younger brother and fellow- 
captive. The hand of death is over both youth 
and maiden, and the touch of the messenger 
will soon be felt. In the eyes of both there is 
«1 suggested the knowledge of the unseen world : 
“T hear the voice you cannot hear, 

Which says I must not stay ; 


I see the hand you cannot sce, 
Which beckons me away.” 


ie Of the remaining picture, ‘‘ The Parting of 
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the Ways,” by Mr. H. H. Cauty, little need 
be said. It is one of those partings which seem 
very bitter at the time—when the sun is ob- 
scured and all brightness seems taken from life. 
**We two parted 
In silence and tears, 


Half broken hearted 
To sever for years’ 


‘—or perhaps only for days. If such a parting is 


mutual, then the separation is for the benefit 
of both; the ways have never really joined ; 
they may have converged towards each other, 
but the point of meeting never actually occurred. 
It may be that the “‘ parting of the ways ”’ was 
really a serious matter; if so, then life was 
darkened for one, at any rate. It does happen 
so, and then there is a life of solitariness; a 
walking alone with joyless heart, and thoughts 
of the ‘‘ might have been” to sweeten dreams 
and embitter the waking moments. 

All such partings and 

«  . , farewells should be sudden, when for ever, 


Else they make an eternity of moments, 
And clog the last sad sands of life with tears.” 


ARTHUR FISH. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
(From the Picture by H. H. Cauty.) 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1!1—-XXIV 


Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been ‘ broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch comrade, hears the news of the catbres 
of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, and, seeking to regain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Coasins 
to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liége, actually in the hands of the French. Landing in Antwerp, Bevill ks 
an encounter with the Dutch officer, Sparmann, now a spy in the French service, who was the cause of his leaving the English ae). 
The landlord of the inn where he stays provides him with the passport of a dead French officer, Captain le Blond, and in the name of te 
dead man he makes his escape from the city. At Louvain he meets with the Comtesse de Valorme and, after leaving the old univeraty 
city, rescues her from a threatening attack of some peasants. The Comtesse invites him to travel in her company, but hints that she bs 
penetrated his disguise and suspects that he is an Englishman. At St. Trond, where they break their journey, Bevill recognises 
in a man who is staying in the same inn as himself, but loses sight of him in the street, ‘This puts him on his guard, and he goes acrou » 
the other inn, where the young lady is staying, to warn her of the danger. Some remark of his to one of the Comtesse’s servants is ore 
heard, although Bevill does not know it at the time, by one of the ostlers, and it is to this that he owes his escape. Bevill and the Comsese 
fall in with the English outposts and are allowed to pass towards Liége, but before they enter the city the Comtesse explains to Bevill tht 
she is herself a French Protestant, and has her own reasons for wishing to see Marl borough and beg his aid on behalf of her o> 
believers. Within the city the Comtesse goes to the house of friends, while Bevill secures a room at an inn and delivers Peter 
borough's letter at Sylvia Thorne’s house. He finds her arranging to close her house and join the Van Ryks, with whom de 
Comtesse is staying, and approves her step, as he can see no prospect of any early escape from the city. In Liége Bevil 
Francbois, a former French schoolmate of his, and sees at once the danger of denunciation to the authorities to which this escoum= 
exposes him. He soon learns that Francbois is pressing his attentions upon Sylvia Thorne, and, after a meeting between the for 
schoolmates, Sylvia warns Bevill to hasten their departure from the city. With this purpose he quits the inn where he has been stay@™ 
and takes up his quarters at Sylvia’s deserted house, the Weiss Haus. There he has at least two secret visitors spying upon his movesesS 
in the night after his removal, and the following morning he finds the dead body of Sparimann, but he does not know who rersoved us 
danger from his path. Next day the Comtesse and Sylvia come to -y they are ready to set out from the city that night, bat soon abe 
they have gone to complete their preparations Bevill has proof that their conversation has been overheard. When. later, he jome the 
ladies, and they are followed by a small body of dragoons, Ris suspicions are deepened, and confirmed when they are stopped at oa ge 
and he finds himself prisoner in the citadel. The Comtesse denounces Francbois as the agent of their misfortunes, and gives e 
formation to the Governor as leads him to take the Frenchman into custody as well as Bevill. 


CHAPTER XXV. words she had but hitherto whispered would 
never have been uttered at all by one so calmly 

Hk declaration by Sylvia dignified and self-contained as she—as a jo 
of her love for Bevill had supreme. In the joy, too, was merged 2 
caused so much agitation honest, manly pride in having won for himse 


j 


ES 
sy 
1 | (G3 among those assembled in the love of a woman who nobly, before all 

. % : that gloomy salle d’armes present, had not hesitated openly to avow that 
| { = that, for the moment, all love. 
by} KI) |© forgot there was another And still, even now that the love was acknow- 
Ht k declaration to be heard— __ledged, every action of the girl as he drew cle 

a a * 


namely, the denunciation to her and, in his deepest murmur, whispered 
of Francbois by the his own love and pride in her, but tended to 
Comtesse de Valorme. increase his reverence. For as she—disdaining 

To him who was most principally conce ned_ all assumption of embarrassment, of havi 
—to Bevill Bracton—the proclamation of uttered words before others which, in ordinaty 
Sylvia’s love came not, however, so much as a__ cases, should have been whispered in his eS 
surprise—since, had she not loved him, the alone—now stood by his side with her hand 
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still clasped in his, and with her calm, clear 
eyes fixed on him, he recognised more fully 
than ever he had done before how royally she 
was clad with womanly dignity. It was given 
to him to understand how that outspoken love 
for him had become her even as, oft-times, the 
murmured confession of their love by other 
women becomes them. 

“Sylvia,” he said now, ‘‘ what shall I say, 
how prove to you all that is in my heart ? 
How repay the love you have given me, the 
love I hoped so dearly to win ?”’ 

‘Repay! Is it not mine to repay ? You 
might have left me here alone. It was in your 
power to go, yet you resolved to stay. And,” 
she said, gazing at him, “I love you. The 
words you uttered last night told me of your 
love for me ; to-night I have avowed my own 
inreturn. Yet, ah!’’ she almost gasped, “in 
what a place, in what a spot, to plight our 
troth, to exchange vows !”’ 

‘Fear not, sweet one. The place matters 
nothing ; the balm is administered, is here,’’ and 
he touched the lace above his heart. ‘“‘ Even 
though they keep me prisoner for months, even 
though they slay me for being that which, 
God knows, I am not ‘s 

“No, no, no! Not that! Not that!’ she 
murmured, losing momentarily her self-control 
and clenching her under-lip between her teeth 
to hide its trembling. ‘“‘ Not that. It cannot 
be.” Then looking up at him more firmly, 
though now he saw her eyes were welling 
over with tears, she added, ‘‘ We have not met 
thus to part thus. It cannot, cannot be.”’ 

‘“By Heaven’s grace we will never part. 
Once free of this, once safe, and—together— 
always together—we will never part on earth 
again. Heart up, my sweet! Heart up!” 
While, as he spoke, the pressure of his hand 
by hers told him that, as far as resolution could 
come to her aid, she would never despair. Nay, 
more—if such a thing might be—it conveyed 
in some subtle form to him the knowledge, 
the assurance, that if there lay in her power 
any chance of saving him, that chance would 
be exerted. Yet how, he asked himself, could 
she do aught towards saving him ? 

What was there to be done ? His presence 
in this city, his assumption of being French 
while actually the subject of France’s most 
determined enemy, was enough. 

Meanwhile, there were others present—one 
other at least, the Comtesse—to whom this 
declaration of Sylvia had, if it came as a sur- 
prise at all, only come as one by the manner in 


which it was made. For she had seen enough, 
had observed enough to comprehend how, day 
by day, this man and woman had been gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer to one another ; to 
discern how dear to each was the presence of 
the other, and to perceive that, as so they were 
drawn closer and closer together, the strands 
that drew them must tighten more and more 
until they could never be unloosed. 

But if this avowal carried, therefore, no 
surprise to Madame de Valorme, to Francbois 
it brought an added agony to that which had 
gone before, even if, to him also, it brought no 
surprise. For he could not but ask himself 
what he had gained by his betrayal of this 
man—a betrayal that alone would have been 
justified, alone might have claimed extenuat on, 
had it been the outcome of an honest, straight- 
forward desire to serve the country he belonged 
to by injuring its enemies. 

‘‘Gained ?’’ he reflected. He had gained 


nothing, while losing much, perhaps everything. - 


Sylvia Thorne loved this man; she was not the 
woman to ever love another—above all, not him 
who had betrayed the beloved one. And, yes! 
he had given this rival into the hands of the 
enemy. It might be, it doubtless was the case, 
that he had brought about his doom; but 
there—there !—but a few paces from him was 
one, his own connection, who was now about 
to send him also to his doom. For she knew 
enough to do so; she had told him so that 
night in the lane when, after the Englishman 
had disarmed him, she had taken him apart, 
even as, in the same breath, she had told him 
that if harm came to that other so it should 
come to him. And now—now—it had come to 
that other. In a few more moments it would 
come tohim. She was about tospeak. Gained! 
Out of his own mouth, by his own evil disposi- 
tion, he had brought about his own fate. 

As his mind was tortured thus the Comtesse 
de Valorme commenced the exposure which 
must lead to his undoing. 

‘““ Monsieur de Violaine,”’ he heard her saying 
now, even as every fibre in his body trembled 
and seemed to become relaxed and _ flaccid, 
while the moisture stood in great drops on his 
cheeks and forehead, ‘‘ you have heard Mr. 
Bracton proclaimed a spy, though he is none, 
but only a man who assumed a false name, a 
false nationality, to help a woman whom,” she 
added, ‘‘ he loves. He is no spy; but, if he 
were, is a spy worse than a traitor ? ”’ 

De Violaine started as she uttered these words, 
since he remembered how the same thought, 
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the same question, had arisen in his own mind 
that very day; then in reply he said: 

‘Each is an evil thing—contemned by all 
honourable men. .Yet one man’s evil-doing 
does not justify that of another.” 

“That is undoubted. Yet listen. This man,” 
her eves on Bevill. “is no spy ; this one,’’ and 
they fell with withering contempt on Francbois, 
“is a traitor.”’ 

‘Have you proof of your words ?”’ De 
Violaine asked, his marvellous calm always 
maintained. 

‘‘ Proof 2? Ay, as much as you require. 
Le Maréchal de Boufflers comes here ere long, it 
is said, to see that all is prepared, all ready 
to resist the Allies; to, it is also said, resist 
Marlborough himself. When he comes show 
him these, after you have read them yourself.”’ 
As she spoke thus the Comtesse de Valorme 
thrust her hand beneath the great houppelande, 
or travelling cloak, she had set out in and still 
wore ; while, thrusting it next into the lace 
of her dress, she drew forth a small bundle of 
papers. ‘‘ There is enough matter there,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ to hang a score of traitors.’’ After which, 
turning to Francbois, she added: “ You should 
have burnt those long ago instead of keeping 
them ; or, keeping them, should have found 
sanctuary for them in the college of your 
friends and patrons, the Jesuits. Van Ryk’s 
house, the house of a heretic,’’ she said bit- 
terly, ‘‘ was a poor depository for such things ; 
the bureau in a room sometimes occupied by 
a heretic woman the worst place of all.” 

But Francbois was now almost in a state 
of collapse ; it was necessary for the stalwart 
troopers of the Risbourg dragoons to support 
him. For at last he knew that, whatever might 
be the fate of this Englishman whom he had 
striven to ruin, there was no ray of doubt 
about his own fate; while—and this was the 
bitterest of all—he had brought that fate 
upon himsclf. She, this tigress in woman’s 
form, as he called her to himself, had warned 
him in the lane behind Van Ryk’s house that 
it would be so if he betrayed the other; she 
had said the very same words that she had but 
just now uttered ; had said that she had enough 
proof against him to hang a score of traitors. 
Only—she had not told him the exact nature 
of that proof. While he, who received so 
many letters by channels so devious that he 
could scarce remember how each reached his 
hands, had lost all memory of how once, when 
disturbed, he had thrust a small packet of 
them into the topmost drawer of an old bureau 
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in a room that he generally occupied. except 
when other guests were in the house. In 
absolute fact, he had forgotten that bundle of 
letters until now. 

For some moments Francbois could no: 
speak ; his breath seemed to have failed him 
Nay more, even though the breath had bees 
there to give utterance to his words, his mind 
was incapable of forming thoughts that, m 
their turn, should be expressed in words. He 
could but gasp and whine and raise his hard 
to his brow to wipe away the hot sweat oomni 
from it; he was so prostrate that the sturdy 
dragoons holding him thought that he wonk 
sink lifeless to the floor. Yet all the time 
knew that the eyes of the others were upos 
him, were fixed coldly and contemptuousi 
on him; the eyes of all except those of De 
Violaine, who, beneath the greasy candle 
guttering in their sockets, was reading th 
papers he had but now received. Yet, once. 
Francbois saw that the Governor turned ove! 
a letter again and re-read it, and that—then— 
he raised his eyes from the sheet and also looked 
at him for an instant. In that instant Fran 
bois anticipated, perhaps experienced, tk 
agonies of death a hundred times. 

At last, however, he found his voice: 
thoughts to utter by its aid came to hin. 
Struggling in the troopers’ arms, he raise 
himself into a firmer, a more upright positios. 
and was able to assume something more of th 
attitude of a man. Then, freeing his net: 
hand from the grasp of one of the soldiers— 
the hand in which he held his handkerchuel. 
now a rolled-up ball—he lifted and pointed 1! 
towards the Comtesse; after which he said. 
in a harsh, dry, raucous voice : 

‘Spies ! You—you—both—have talked of 
these.’’ It may be he forgot in his frenr 
that from him alone had such talk originated. 
‘“So be it. Yet, besides this English bully, 
this swashbuckler who slays in dark hous: 
those who would bring him to justice, are ther 
no others present ? What is this woman w2 
in her self-mghteousness denounces me as 4 
traitor ~ 

‘“She has done more ; she has proved vv! 
to be one,’’ the Comtesse said. 

“What is she?’ Francbois went 0 
‘“What ? Her husband died a traitor at th 
galleys ; if women could be punished thus, si 
would be in a fair way to do so, too. Is sf 
no traitor ? She ? She who is here to met! 
with Marlborough, or Cutts, or Athlone; ' 
throw herself in their path, to intrigue wt 
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them for an invasion of the South—she who 
would have escaped to-night with those others 
had I not warned you of her. Warned you! 
There was no need of that! You who, like 
her, are of the South—a Camisard, a Cévenole.”’ 

Again De Violaine looked at this man, and 
the look had in it more terror for the abject 
creature than a thousand words might have 
possessed ; after which, addressing the soldiers, 
he said : 

“Remove both prisoners—each to a cell. 
Each of you,” addressing both Bevill and 
Francbois, ‘‘ will be subjected to a general 
court-martial when a sufficiency of officers 
can be collected to form it, and after the 
Maréchal de Boufflers and the Duc de Maine 
have been consulted. Mesdames,” addressing 
the Comtesse and Sylvia, “ you must return 
whence you set out. The Captain d’Aubenay 


and his men shall escort you.” 


Thus the expedition, the escape from Liége, 
had failed, since all who were to have gone on 
it, as well as he who prevented its accomplish- 
For that the Comtesse 
de Valorme and Sylvia were now in a way 
one—as much prisoners 
Francbois they could 
Except that they would be free 
of Van Ryk’s house and gardens—free, pos 
sibly, of the city itseli—instead of being con- 
fined in some room, or rooms, in the citadel, 
from them, and they 


ment, were prisoners 


—though a different 
as Bevill Bracton and 
not doubt. 


all freedom was gone 
knew and understood that it was so. 


But, still, in each of those women’s hearts 


there had sprung up some hope for the future, 
the reason whereof neither could have ex- 
ither 


of them knew. From De Violaine there was, of 
Though 
Cévenole, as Francbois had 
stated, he was, nevertheless, 2 Protestant serv- 
who oppressed those of his 
faith ; yet, being one, the Comtesse de Valorme 


knew well that nothing would turn him from 
love for her, 


he was free, he might 
nor his belief—if such were pos- 


sible—that Bevill had done nothing to merit 
would weaken his 


mission of 
there was nothing to be 
looked for but a stern, unflinching execution of 
if not from him, whence 
At present they could 
to this question that they had 
each asked of their own hearts; they saw no 


plained. since whence hope was to come ne 


a certainty, nothing to be looked for. 
no Camisard OF 


ing a cruel King 


his loyalty. Neither his early 
nor any hope that, now s 
win her love, 


condemnation as 4 SPY» 
fidelity so long 4S he bore the com 
Louis. From him 


his duty. And, 
should hope come ? 
find no answer 
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glimmering ray to give them confidence. And 
still—still each hoped already, and the hope 
would never die within their hearts until the 
last chance was gone. 

“T love him! I love him! I love him!” 
Sylvia was whispering to herself now, even as 


preparations were being made to remove 


“Francbois saw that the Governor turned over 
a letter again.” 


Bevill from this old, dark, and weird hall that 
reeked of the memories of innumerable cruel- 
ties; Francbois being already removed. 
love him. And—and he thought to save 
me. He deemed I needed 
Now it is he who needs earthly salvation, he 
whose impending lot cries for prompt succour. 
Ah, well! help, succour, shall be forthcoming 
unless I die in an attempt to obtain it. 
she gasped, her hands to her breast, 
are leading him away—from me! . 


assistance, rescue. 


Oht’’ 
‘ they 
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With one swift movement she was by Bevill’s 
side ; a moment later she was clasped to his 
heart ; another, and he was murmuring words 
of love and farewell in her ears. 

‘““ Adieu! Adieu, Sylvia,’ he said. “ Nay, 
my sweet!’ he whispered, “let fall no tears ; 
weep not for me. I have won your love; the 
happiest hours of my life have come. Since 
I may be no more by your side—as yet—I 
have the thoughts of you to solace me; the 
thought, the pride of knowing I have won your 
love, that I alone dwell in your heart.” 

While, seeing that De Violaine in his delicacy 
had turned his eyes away, and was gazing into 
the great empty fireplace until this sad parting 
should be made; seeing, too, that even the 
rough troopers had turned their eyes from 
them, he embraced Sylvia for the first time— 
the first time and, as he feared, the last. 

‘I love you,” he whispered. ‘‘ Whate’er 
betide, remember my last words are_ these. 
Remember that, if the worst befalls, my last 
thought shall be of you, my last prayer for 
you, your name the last word on my lips. 
Farewell.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HE weather that, through the latter part 
of June and July, had held so fine, had 


changed at last. With that  persist- 

ency which for centuries has caused 
all in the Netherlands to say that their climate 
is the worst in Europe, or at least the most un- 
reliable, a rainy season had again set in accom- 
panied by considerable cold. The rivers were'so 
swollen now that, in the case of all the great 
ones, the usually slow, turgid streams had 
turned into swirling volumes of water, resembling 
those which, in mountainous regions, pour forth 
from their icy sources ; even the smaller water- 
ways had overflowed their banks and sub- 
merged the low-lying fields around them. 
Thus, except in some particular instances, 
all military operations had come to an end for 
the time; the thousands of soldiers who com- 
posed the rival armics, and were drawn from half 
the countries in Europe, lay idle in their tents 
—when they had any—or in some town they 
had possessed themselves of ; or, in many cases, 
on the rain-soaked ground. 

Of these armies none suffered worse than 
did the principal portion of the English forces 
—namely, that under the Earl of Marlborough. 
For the torrid heat of July was all gone now— 
that heat of which, but a week or so before, 
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Marlborough had made mention in one of 
his frequent letters to his wife, while addin 
the hope that it would ripen the fruit in ther 
gardens at St. Albans, the gardens so dear 
him since he knew well enough that sk 
walked in them daily and thought always oi 
him. For whatever John Churchill's fal 
might be, and whatever the faults of bs 
beautiful but shrewish wife might be, neithe 
failed in their absorbing love for one another— 
the love that had sprung into their bears 
when he was but a colonel and _ gentlema 
of the bedchamber to the Duke of York and 
she a maid of honour to the Duchess. 

The heat and fine weather were gone, and. 
for refuge, there was little but the open lel: 
for the English troops. It was true Kasser: 
worth was taken at this time, Breda was octv- 
pied by the English, Maestricht was the same. 
and Nimeguen had been long in our hands, 
but with these exceptions Marlborough, wo 
60,000 men under his command, lay alme: 
entirely in the open. His lordship was + 
this time at Grave on the Meuse on his wav 0 
Venloo, there to attempt the siege and captutt 
of that town, it lying some forty-five mt 
south of Grave and fifty miles north of Lig. 

But however impassable, or almost m™- 
passable, the roads were at_ this preset! 
moment, traffic on them, other than thi 
caused by the French and allied arme. 
had not ceased, for the sufficient reason thi 
it could by no possibility do so. Along even 
road there streamed wagons and provisiots 
which, since the latter were to be offered ' 
the first would-be purchasers, were in lit 
danger of being seized as contraband of ¥ 
by either side, especially as both the contendits 
forces paid for what they appropriated, thous. 
as often as not, the payment was not what I: 
vendors demanded. 

Horsemen were also frequent on these sal 
roads, since, provided they were neither 2 
diers nor spies, nor bearers of despatclie © 
disguised letters, as was soon apparent if thev 
were stopped and searched rigorously, the 
were not molested, though in many cases 
errands upon which they rode were more haf 
ful than even secret news might have be! 
For many of these men were, under the assum! 
titles of suttlers and army agents, noth 
more nor less than _ professional gambles 
and ‘‘ bankers,”’ who, once they had got wih! 
the lines of either army, contrived not ot! 
to strip the officers of all the ready mont 
they possessed, but also, in cases where the 
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knew the standing and family of many of 
these officers, to lend them money (which they 
afterwards won back from them) at exorbitant 
rates of interest, the payment of which fre- 
quently crippled them or their families for 
years. 

Besides these, there haunted the neighbour- 
hood of the armies, like ghouls or vampires, or 
those vultures which can scent bloodshed from 
afar, a class of women, most of whom were 
horribly bedizened and painted hags, who 


own property, they presented a different appear- 
ance when a battle had taken place. For 
then their silks and satins, their paint and 
patches, their lace and jewels, and also their 
pinchbeck titles of marchionesses and countesses 
and baronesses, were discarded, and they stood 
forth as they really were—as women sstill in 
women’s garb, it is true, yet in all else furies. 
With knives in their girdles ; with, in outside 
pockets or bags, the hilts of pistols and some- 
times—nay, often—rude surgical instruments 


‘‘Almost in a whisper the Comtesse spoke ”—y. 850. 


followed, perhaps, one of the most dreadful 
trades to which women have ever turned their 
attention. But, though they passed along 
these roads under false names and sometimes 
titles, and rode in good hired vehicles and, as 
often as not, in handsome ones that were their 


bulging forth ; with, too, more than one gold- 
laced coat buttoned across them, or with the 
sleeves knotted and with their other pockets 
crammed with scraps of lace and costly wigs, 
and miniatures and gold pieces, they stood 
forth as those earthly cormorants, /es cher- 
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cheuses des morts, and, in most cases, as the 
murderesses of the living. With their knives or 
pistols they put an end to the lives of wounded 
men, whom they afterwards robbed of their 
money and trinkets, and, also with those knives, 
they scalped the dying, since hair was valu- 
able. Likewise, with their surgical instruments 
they wrenched the teeth, also valuable, out 
of dying or dead men’s heads; while, if the 
wounded were still able to protect themselves, 
they played another part, that of the Good 
Samaritan, and offered them a drink of Nantz 
or usquebaugh, which generally finished the 
business, since it was usually poisoned. 

Along a road between Venloo and Grave, 
over which a dyke had overflowed from the 
heavy rains, so that the horses passing over 
it were fetlock deep in mud, there went now a 
vehicle, or, rather, rough country cart, spring- 
less and having for shelter nothing but a 
rough covering of coarse tarred canvas sup- 
ported on bent lathes. Seated on the shaft of 
this cart was an old man who, out of tender- 
ness for the value of the beast that drew it, if 
not for the beast itself, never proceeded at any 
but the slowest pace possible. Inside, under 
the awning or cover, were Sylvia and Madame 
de Valorme, who, as is now apparent, had 
managed to escape out of Liége. 

Yet it had been hard to do, and doubly hard 
to these two women, who, the soul of honour, 
had to deal with one other—De Violaine—who 
was himself a mirror of honour and loyalty. 

And still they had done it. 

In common with many other escapes re- 
corded in past and even present days, theirs 
had been accomplished in the most simple 
manner, namely, by simplicity itself. Indeed, 
captives who, with their appearance unknown 
to their warders, had walked out of their 
prisons, both before and after this time; men 
who had been known to stroll out of such 
. places as the Bastille, or Vincennes, or Bicétre, 
and sometimes from English prisons and lock- 
ups, as well as he who, on the road to the 
guillotine, had escaped by the simple device 
of dropping out of the back of the charvette 
and then crying ‘ Vive la Revolution /’’ and 
“4 bas les aristocrates!’’ had not done so 
more easily than had these two women. 

Only, it had taken time for Sylvia and the 
Comtesse to arrange their plans, and time, 
they soon knew, was of all things the most 
precious. For De Violaine, who had one 
morning come down to the Comtesse de 
Valorme from the citadel with a view to ask- 
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ing her why she had _ jeopardised her om 
freedom by espousing the desires of the Engist- 
man, had confessed that, though Bevill cou 
not at present be brought to tnal, his penl we 
still extreme. 

‘sDe Boufflers is here,’’ he said; “he ts 
come to draw off all troops that can be spar. 
as well as to examine the state of defence 
which Liége is.”’ 

“To draw off the troops!” the Comes 
and Sylvia both exclaimed, while the lve 
felt her heart sink within her at his wor 
“Ts Lord Marlborough not coming?” 

‘Alas! it is because he is coming, matt 
moiselle, that it is done. We who are Fret. 
desire to oppose your general in every Wi 
so that he shall not reach Liége,” aad b 
Violaine sighed as he spoke ; for he knews 
well as De Boufflers that, if Marlboroxg. 
appeared before Liége with one-fifth of the 
60,000 men who were now under his commit. 
the city would probably fall an easy prey" 
him. 

«‘ Why should this prevent an innocent o1.# 
least, a harmless man from being put to 
trial and released?” the Comtesse asel 
‘“‘ What evil has he, in truth, done? He ls 
but committed a gallant action in attempt 
to carry away to safety the compatriot who 
he loves, the woman who loves him.” 

Now, in one way, Sylvia and the Comte 
had thrown dust in the Governor's eyes {n 
the beginning ; they had concealed from hn 
the knowledge that Sylvia and Bevill had net 
been lovers when first the latter made 
way into Liége—the one piece of informatit 
as they shrewdly guessed, which might stat 
as Bevill’s excuse, his justification, for doin: 
that which he had done. . 

“And,” the Comtesse continued, “ be™ 
this, what sin against France has Mr. Brat‘ 
committed ? Is the fact that he, beim + 
Englishman, should also be a Protestat! ‘ 
crime ?”’ 

“Nay, nay,” De Violaine said ; “ thats 
crime, else you and I are criminals; but— 

“But what ?” 7 

‘There are other matters that may Wm 
heavily against him. Ah! mademoiselle,’ & 
cried suddenly, hearing a slig@™ exclama” 
issue from Sylvia’s lips while noticing ae 
the rich colouring had fled from het cheeks 
and that she seemed about to Swoon, — 
beseech of you to take this ca»lmly. ae 
be well yet.” 

“What are these other 
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gieur? On my part, I beseech you to tell 
me,’ Sylvia almost gasped. 

“JI ? Nay, what need to tell ? He may 
be absolved by the court that tries him; his 
attempt to save the woman he loved may 
justify all. We of our land are sometimes 
gelf-sacrificing in our love,’’ with a swift glance 
at Madame de Valorme ; ‘‘ we should scarcely 
bear hardly on a foe for being so.” 

Other glances that De Violaine did not see 
had, however, been exchanged as he spoke 
thus—the glances of the two women as he 
uttered those words, ‘‘ his attempt to save 
the woman he loved may justify all.’’ Glances 
that conveyed to each the thought that was 
in the other’s mind—the understanding that, 
Mm no circumstances, must it ever be known 
that the love had come to Bevill and Sylvia 
after they had met in Liége, and not before. 
If that were known or discovered, one of their 
principal hopes for his escape was gone. Also, 
as each of those women flashed the signal 
to the other, each remembered, and in remem- 
bering thanked Heaven, that even that base 
and crawling creature, Francbois, believed the 
love to be of an earlier origin than Bevill’s 
Thence, therefore, sprang the hope 
that one frail chance in his favour might still 
remain, and that, from this secret, aid might 
be forthcoming. 

In an instant, however, since glances are 
almost as swift as lightning itself, the episode 
had passed and Sylvia had asked once more: 

“What are those other matters? Ah! do 
not torture me with concealment. You— 
surely you, ust, noble as you appear to be— 
must have loved some woman once, have won 
the desired love of some true woman. Think, 
I implore you, think if her feelings had ever 


‘been wrung as mine are now, if she had ever 


been distraught as I am, how your heart would 
have been stirred with misery for her. Ah,” 
she cried again, unable to restrain her sobs, 
“if you cannot pity me, at least show pity 
for my grief, my misfortune.” 

“From my heart I pity you, mademoiselle,” 


‘De Violaine said, while as he spoke his voice 


was calm as ever, though, nevertheless, both 
women knew that the calmness was but due 
to self-control. ‘‘ Even though,’ and now 


- it seemed as if he braced himself to utter the 


next words, ‘‘I may—never—have known 
what love is; above all, have—never— 
known what it is to win the desired love of 
some true woman. Yet is pity shown to those 
who suffer, to those who fear, by placing our 
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hand upon the sore, by telling them where the 
evil lurks ? ”’ 

“What we know is less than awful imagin- 
ings. Let me learn the worst against the man 
I love,” Sylvia continued, and now she was 
drawn to her full height once more; except 
that her cheeks were still wet with recent tears 
she was herself again. Tall, upright, almost 
commanding, beautiful as ever, she stood 
before De Violaine, and, in her nobility of 
Nature, seemed to issue an order he dared 
not disregard. ‘‘ Let me know the worst. I 
will not live in further suspense.’’ 

“A letter has been found upon him.”’ 

“A letter! What letter?’’ her thoughts 
flying back fondly to the one he had brought 
from her guardian—the letter that had com- 
mended Bevill Bracton so much to her regard 
—the letter she had kept and read a hundred 
times. 

“A letter from one who is our bitterest 
foe—a restless, intriguing man seeking ever 
his country’s glory and aggrandisement at 
the expense of ours; ever intriguing against 
us, setting those who are well disposed to us 
against us——”’ 

“Who is this man, perchance ? ”’ 

“The Earl of Peterborough.’’ 

“Ah! and is he all that you say? He is 
my guardian, and was my father’s dearest, 
earliest friend.”’ | 

“Your guardian! Your father’s dearest 
friend !’’ De Violaine repeated, while inwardly 
he said to himself, ‘‘ This must never be 
known. Otherwise, Heaven help her! She 
will stand in almost as much danger as her 
lover stands now, should it be discovered that 
she is Peterborough’s ward.” 

But aloud he said, “In that letter Mr. 
Bracton ’’—De Violaine knowing Bevill’s proper 
name by this time as well as Sylvia or Madame 
de Valorme knew it—"“‘ is addressed as ‘ cousin’ 
by the Earl. Is he that ?” 

“He is,’’ Sylvia replied fearlessly. 
degrees removed, yet still his cousin.”’ 

“He could scarcely own a worse kinsman- 
ship—in—in De Boufficrs’ eves,’’ De Violaine 
muttered once more—to himself. 

To himself he had muttered these words, 
yet words were not needed to tell either of the 
others that here was a circumstance which 
must tell hardly, cruelly, against Bevill. They 
understood that by some act of forgetfulness, 
some inadvertency, he must have kept about 
him a letter that prudence should have warned 
him to destroy the instant he had sct foot in 
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the neighbourhood of the French; and now— 
now it would tell against him with awful 
force. They could not doubt this to be the 
case; no further doubt could exist in either 
of their minds. De Violaine’s face, as he 
thought to himself that the unfortunate 
prisoner could scarce claim kinship with a 
more dangerous man in the eyes of France 
than the Earl of Peterborough, had been enough 
to tell them all, to banish all hope from their 
hearts, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


F the Comtesse de Valorme had 
| but a secondary part in the conversa- 
tion that had occurred, it was because 
she recognised that, to Sylvia, the moment 
was all important. Also she recognised, or 
understood well, that at the present moment 
the preservation, the earthly salvation of 
Bevill Bracton, if such were possible, stood 
before all else. Her own desires, her own 
hopes of coming into contact with the General- 
issimo of the allied armies, or, short of 
him, of someone in high command, must, if 
only temporarily, give place to the saving 
of this man so young and so fearless. Yet, 
even as this thought possessed itself of her 
mind, she acknowledged that all power of so 
saving him was outside the cfforts of Sylvia 
or herself. 

What, she asked herself, was there that 
either of them could do to assist in that salva- 
tion—they who were themselves in a_ sense 
prisoners ? De Boufflers was here at this 
moment; he would doubtless make himself 
acquainted with everything in_ connection 
with the prisoner, or, indeed, the prisoners ; 
he would give orders as to what was to be done 
in the form ofa trial, a judgment : and against 
these orders there could be no disobedience on 
the part of any. Nor could there be any sug- 
gestions of mercy. There were none who 
could venture to disobey or to suggest, or who, 
thus venturing, would be allowed a moment’s 
hearing ; while, worse than all, the facts were 
overwhelming. Bevill Bracton had _ placed 
himself in this position—a position that in war 
time was the worst in which any alien could 
stand. For, having, as an alien, obtained an 
entrance to Li¢ge, he had next disobeyed the 
stern order that no aliens who happened to 
be in the city should attempt to leave it and 
thereby find the opportunity, should they 
desire it, of communicating with the enemy. 


taken 
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To all of which was added the additional terror 
that, villain though he was, Francbois was a 
Frenchman, and the Frenchmen who listened 
to what he had to say might be tempted to 
believe his words. While, to cap everythin:. 
a letter of Lord Peterborough’s had been four¢ 
in Bevill’s possession—Peterborough, of when 
it was as well known in France as in Londo: 
itself that he had loudly denounced the Frent: 
succession, had counselled the rupture wit 
France, and himself thirsted to take part 
the present war. 

Yet, even as Madame de Valorme acknov- 
ledged that there were none who could he!) 
him who now stood in such imminent dead); 
danger, a counter-thought, a counter-questicn 
ran through her brain like wildfire. “1 
it so ?’’ she asked herself. ‘‘Is it tral 
so ?’’ and almost sickened as she found tle 
answer that there were two persons who stil 
had it in their power to afford timely helf. 
though, in doing so, their own feelings, thet 
own self-respect, their sense of honour, migt: 
be forfeited. The first was one who migh: 
be brought to influence the council, the coat! 
martial that decided the unlucky man’s fa't 
—De Violaine! 

And the second was one who might influence 
him. Ah, yes! She, the woman he had loved 
and lost—the woman whom —since it was id: 
to juggle with herself—he still loved. He- 
self ! 

Herself! and the moment had come whet. 
if it were to be done she must do it, thous". 
even as she knew that it was so, she loathes. 
execrated herself. For in her heart there 
dwelt, as there would ever dwell, the though! 
the memory, of her unhappy husband who 
had died beneath the horrible tortures, th 
beatings, the sweat, the labour of the galleys: 
while in De Violaine’s own heart there dwt! 
one thing above all — his honour, his loyalt’ 
to the country he loved and served and 
the King he despised, yet had deeply pledge’ 
himself to obey faithfully. 

But still the essay must be made. T 
honest, upright life of Bevill Bracton should 
not be sacrificed without some effort on he 
part, wicked though that effort might >. 
and surely—surely God would forgive her 
The sweet, fair promise of Sylvia's young he 
should not be wrecked if she stood, if she could 
stand, for aught. 

And the moment had come. Sylvia had 
left the room, unable to bear further emotion: 
had left it to retire to her own room, there © 
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cast herself on her knees and pray for Heaven's 
mercy on him she had learnt to love so fondly. 
The Comtesse de Valorme and De Violaine 
were alone. He was g.ancing out through the 
window at the garcen, now drenched with ra:n, 
while she was seated by the table as she had 
been seated since first he was announced. 

For an instant the silence between them was 
unbroken; then, almost in a whisper, the 
Comtesse de Valorme spoke to the man who 
still stood with his back to her. For this 
was no moment tor the practising of that 
ceremony which was the essence oi all inter- 
course between the well-bred of those days, 
but, instead, a moment when courtesy must 
sink before those emotions that sometimes in 
men and women’s lives pluck at and rend 
their hearts. At last, however, the woman 
spoke, and the man was forced to turn round 
and meet her gaze. 

‘‘ André de Violaine,’’ she said now, and he 
observed how her voice ialtered as she uttered 
the words and how her colour came and went, 
‘“‘have you forgotten a p:omise, a vow you 
once made me ten years ago, while demanding 
no vow in return from me ?”’ 

“I have forgotten nothing,’ the other 
answered, his voice more calm than hers as 
he turned towards her, yet with his eyes lowered 
so that they did not meet hers. ‘“‘I have for- 
gotten neither vows nor hopes—vows, the ful- 
filment of which has never been demanded ; 
hopes that withered even as they blossomed. 
Shall I recall them, to show how clear my 
memory Is ?”’ 

‘““ Nay ; rather let me do so. I recall a man 
who vowed in days gone by—iar off now— 
that there should be no demand a woman—I 
—could ever make of him that he would not 
meet, not carry out by some means, even 
though at the cost of his life.” 

“ His life,’ De Violaine said, lifting his eyes 
suddenly to hers. ‘‘ His life. Yes.”’ 

‘“ What cana man give that is more precious ? 
What else is there for him to fear who fears 
not death, the end of life ?”’ 

“Nothing,” De Violaine said now, leaving 
that question unanswered, ~* has ever been 
demanded of me by that woman—by you. 
Madame, there are some men so lowly, so un- 
heeded in this world, that favours from them 
are scarce worth accepting or even asking for. 
Had you ever called on me to do you any 
service, to give you even my life, the service 
would have been done, would have been given 
without a moment’s hesitation.” 


“How he dwells on the word ‘life’!” the 
Comtesse said to herself. ‘‘ How he shields 
himself behind it! Because he knows there is 
another word neither of us dares utter.’’ Yet, 
a moment later, she was to hear that word 
uttered. 

Then she continued : 

“And now it is too late to ask for favours. 
That time is too long past for vows to have 
kept fresh—even as, perhaps,’ and he saw 
she trembled, it may be shuddered, as she 
spoke the words, “it is for hopes.’’ 

“Too late for vows to be redeemed ? No. 
For lite to be freely given if required ? Noa 
For hopes ? Yes, since no price can be de- 
manded for the fulfilment of those vows.” 

“‘Is hope dead within your heart, or has it 
but turned to indifference ? ” 

“* Radegonde,’”’ De Violaine said now, speak- 
ing quickly, yet with a tremor in his vore, 
*‘ all hope died within my heart ten years ago, 
on the day when, at Nimes, you marmed 
Gabriel de Valorme. Nay,’ seeing she was 
about to speak, ‘‘do not tell me that he 1s 
dead ; I know it now. But his memory, your 
love for him, is not dead.” 

““Ah!”’ the Comtesse gasped. For De Vic- 
laine’s words were true, and she despised her- 
self for having, even in so great a cause 4s 
this she was now concerned in, endeavoured 
to rouse fresh hopes within De Violaine’s 
breast. 

*‘ Now,” the latter said, ‘‘ tell me what you 
desire—what your words mean. Though you 
are still wedded in your heart to Gabriel, still 
bound to him by memory’s chain, there yet 
remains—my—life.”’ 

‘““No, no,’ she almost cried; ‘‘ not that. 
Why should I ask your life—I who slew the 
happiness of that life—I who could not give 
you what was not mine to give ? Instead——” 

“* Yes—instead ? ”’ 

““T seek to save a life, a guiltless one.” Then, 
rising from her chair and advancing close to 
De Violaine, she said, ‘* You can preserve this 
Englishman. If,’’ and she wrestled with her- 
self, strung herself masterfully to utter the 
words, “‘if you ever loved me, if in your heart 
there still dwells the memory of that dead and 
gone love, I beseech you to save him. Hess 
innocent of aught against France.” 

‘The memory of that love is there, never 
to be effaced; but for what you ask—it 5 
impossible.”’ | 

‘Oh! oh! And this is the man who vowed 
to give his life tome!’’ the Comtesse murmured. 
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“‘The man who is supreme here, in Li¢ge, yet 
will not do that !”’ 

““ My life is yours, now as it has ever been— 
to do with as you will—instantly—to-day, at 
once. But you demand more of me; you ask 
that which I cannot give—my honour! You 
have said that he who fears not death fears 
nothing. Alas! you—you—Radegonde de Mon- 
tigny, as once you were when first I knew and 
—Heaven help me !—loved you ; you, Rade- 
gonde de Valorme as you now are, should know 
that death is little beside honour : and I, before 
all, am a soldier.”’ 

“You will do nothing ? ”’ 

“I can do nothing.”’ 

Madame de Valorme sank into the chair 
she had quitted a moment ago, and sat there, 
no longer gazing at him, but, instead, at the 
ground. Then, suddenly, she looked up at De 
Violaine, and he saw so strange a light in her 
eyes that he was filled with wonderment at 
what the meaning might be—filled with 
wonderment, though, as she spoke again, he 
understood, or thought he understood ; for 
now, though using almost the same words she 
had but just uttered, they were uttered in so 
different a tone that he deemed understanding 
had come to him. 

“In no case will you do anything ?”’ 

“In no case,’’ he answered in a tone so sad 
that it wrung her heart. ‘‘ Whatever may be, 
can be, done, cannot be done by me.”’ | 

After which, without attempting to touch 
her hand even in the most formal way, De 
Violaine whispered the word ‘‘ Farewell,” and 
left her. 

And she knew that in one way she had won 
what she desired. She knew that, should she 
and Sylvia attempt anything which might 
have in it the germ of a chance for Bevill’s 
ultimate escape from death, that attempt 
would not be frustrated by him, although he 
would have no hand in it. 

From this time the two women turned 
their thoughts to but one thing—their own 
chances of quitting Lié¢ge and communicating 
with Marlborough. While, as they did so, 
they remembered that, in a way at least, 
these chances must be more favourable than 
heretofore. There was now no such crawling 
Snake as Francbois at liberty to spy on them 
Or to denounce them and their plans when once 
he knew them. 

Meditating always on what steps might be 
taken to ensure the success of this evasion, 
Consulting with Van Ryk on what Opportuni- 
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ties might arise, even as, for exercise and fresh 
air, they walked about the quays or drove 
in and round the city, it gradually became 
apparent to them that the attempt need not 
be hard of accomplishment. Many of the 
French soldiers had been at this moment with- 
drawn, since De Boufflers had decided that 
it was best to mass them on the road the 
English forces must traverse, and so, if possible, 
check Marlborough ere he could reach Liege, 
instead of awaiting his attack on the city 
itself. Meanwhile, they observed many other 
things. They saw that all the gates were open 
in the mornings for the entrance of the peasantry 
with their country produce, and, afterwards, 
for their exit; they perceived also that those — 
who came in with the sparse provender they 
still had left for sale did so with the slightest 
of inspection, and, with their baskets and 
panniers over their arms, went out entirely 
unmolested. 

‘* Alone we could do it,’’ the Comtesse said. 
“IT know it, feel it. Only, each must do it 
alone—you at one gate, 1 at another. And, 
outside, we could meet directly it was done. 
Seraing is close—’tis but a walk—so, too, 1s 
Herstal. And Herstal is better; it is on the 
way we must go.” 

“ Doubtless,”’ said Sylvia, ‘‘it is best we go 
alone, apart. Thus, if one is stopped, the other 
May escape, may be able to continue the at- 
tempt alone. Ah! Radegonde, if we should 


succeed! If we should be in time to save 
him !’’ 
‘Ay! ’tis that. If we should be in time! 


Yet time is one’s best friend ! They will not trv 
him yet. They cannot. Except at the citadel 
and in the Chartreuse, Liége is almost denuded 
of troops for the moment. There are not 
enough officers to try him now, and—and— 
I know it, am sure of it—De Violaine will 
not advance matters. Oh! Sylvia, we must 
succeed.” | 

So now they made all plans for ensuring 
their success, and decided that, on the next 
morning after this conversation, those plans 
should be put into execution. Fortunately 
one thing—money—was not wanting to aid 
them. 

That next morning broke wet and stormy ; 
the rain poured down at intervals, though fol- 
lowed, alsc at intervals, by slight cessations in 
the downpour, and by transient gleams of sun- 
shine. Owing to which the peasant women 
who had sold their fowls and eggs and 
vegetables, as well as those who had been 
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less successful, were forced to cower under 
antique stoops around the markets or under 
the market roofs themsclves, or to trudge away 
in their heavy sabots—which, at least, served 
to keep their feet dry—towards the gates and 
out into the open country. 

Amongst others who were doing the latter 
was a tall, fine peasant girl whose eyes, gleam- 
ing out from beneath the coarse shawl thrown 
over her head, belied, in their sombre gravity, 
the old Walloon song she hummed as she 
went along. A tall, fine girl, who, with her 
basket over her arm, splashed through the 
mud and slush until she reached the north- 
east gate and asked the corporal, who stood 
carefully out of the rain, if he did not require 
a fowl for his pot-au-feu or some eggs for his 
mid-day meal. 

“If I had a wife like you to cook them for 
me!’’ the Frenchman gallantly replied. ‘ But, 
tell me, are all the girls from Herstal as hand- 
some as you ?”’ 

‘‘ Handsomer,’’ the peasant 
lightly. ‘‘ My sister to wit. 
from me, corporal.”’ 

“I have no money, and eggs are dear here 


girl replied 
Buy some eggs 
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now. Give me one for Then, seeing a 
strange look in the girl’s eves, he changed the 
word he was about to utter into “ luck.” 

But since the peasant was now outside the 
gate it may be that, even if he had said “ love” 
instead of ‘“‘ luck,’”’ it would have made little 
difference to her. For she was out of Liége; 
she was free—free to begin her efforts, her 
attempt, mad as it might be, to rescue the one 
man on earth with whom and whose name th 
word and meaning of love could ever be ass- 
ciated in her mind. 

Free to stride on in her coarse, rain-soaked 
peasant dress towards the village of Hersta. 
and, when two hundred yards from it, to fin 
herself into the arms of another peasant woman 
some few years older than herself and to 
murmur ‘‘ Outside and free, Radegonde! 
Oh, thank God! thank God! Free to attempt 
to save him.” 

‘Ay, and free to set out at once. Mynheer 
Van Ryk’s old domestic still keeps the im 
here. The charrette is ready. We have but to 
remove these peasants’ clothes and _ sabots, 
and we can depart. Come, Sylvia, come!” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN.] 
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A SLUMBER SONG. 
By C. E. C. Weigall. 


LEEP—sleep—down in the wood 
The squirrel is hushing her soft httle 
brood. 


Sleep—sleep—up on the hill 
A brown fox is keeping her darlings still. 


Hush—hush—dear of my heart, 
I am beside thee, why dost thou start ? 


Sweet—sweet—did a black dream creep 
Out of the night and the land of sleep ? 


Dost thou not know, my baby dear, 
That nothing can harm thee while I am 
here ? 


Hush—hush—the little white hen 
Broods under her wing her chickens ten. 


The tabby cat that my baby loves, 
The Jersey calf, and the grey little doves, 


Are all asleep, but my darling hes 
And blinks at the stars with round blue eve 


The young moon nodding over the tree 
Is beckoning, baby, to thee and to me. 


Sleep—sleep, darling, and float 
Dreamwards now in her silver boat. 


The drowsy blackbird down by the gate 
Pipes ‘‘ Rest, little mortal, for it is late.” 


And just as the night fills all the sky 
My darling’s blue eyes shut drowsily, 


And the little white soul that is all my own 
Slips into the dream world and leaves me alone. 
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HOW MISSIONARIES ARE TRAINED. 
SKETCHES OF ISLINGTON, CHESHUNT, REGENT’S PARK, AND LIVINGSTONE COLLEGES. 


By F. M. 
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THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOC! 


HE training of a missionary 
differs from the ordinary 
training of a minister 
chiefly in its additions. 
Rolling up their sleeves, 
the students at the Church 
Missionary College at Is- 
lington turn from Greek 
dig in the garden, wield the 


and Hebrew to 
hammer in the blacksmith’s shop, plane wood 
at the carpenter's bench, and cobble boots 
with awl and thread. 

Still more, the art of printing enters into their 
tasks, and also the practice of the musical 


scales, for it ig well, when far away, that the 
missionary should be able to wing his words 
with the magic of the press, and also at the 
same time to lift up a sweet voice in song 
and lead the native notes in the melodious 
way they should pursue. 

Yet again, medicine forms part of the 
curriculum. Each student at Islington attends 
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seventy-three medical 
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lectures 


Cassell and Co., 


Lid.) 


during _ his 


course, besides visiting the Great Northern 
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THE REV. J. A. LIGHTFOOT, PRINCIPAL OF THE 


C.M.8. COLLEGE, 


ISLINGTON. 
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Hospital at Holloway, the object being, not to 
make him a doctor, but to enable him to take 
care of his own health when debarred from 
consulting doctors, and also to treat the more 
simple ailments of the natives among whom 
his lot is to be cast. 

Nor is the additional curriculum yet con- 
cluded. The future missionary is instructed 
in the principles and practice of teaching. Not 
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home mission work, such as _ teaching in 
Sunday school, visiting omnibus yards, tram- 
yards, and poor districts, conducting Bible 
classes or mission services, forms part of the 
weekly duty of every student in the college.” 
Bodily exercise is not forgotten, for a gym- 
nasium has been fitted up at the college, and 
the students are also keen on football and fives. 
There are two teams, and they often play fou 


(hoo. Cussell and Co., ddd.) 
; THE BLACKSMITH'S SHOP AT THE C.M.8 COLLEGE, ‘'8LINGTON. 


content with expounding the theory, the 
authorities of the college make arrangements 
for classes of boys to enter the institution, 
and these classes are taught so that the students 
may see what is done, and how it is done. The 
students also, themselves, give lessons, and are 
duly criticised. 

As a rcgular part of the instruction, courses 
of lectures on Mohammedanism and_ the 
different heathen religions are given. These 
are delivered in part by a retired Indian civil 
servant who has made a special study of 
comparative religion, and in part by experts 
from the mission field. 

‘‘ Spiritual character,’ says Principal Light- 
foot, ‘is the first qualification that we seck in 
selecting our men, and the devotional side of 
life in college is our chief concern. Some 


football matches a week during the season 
For some reason which we have not been able 
to fathom, they do not shine so much at 
cricket. 

The principle underlying all this instruction— 
which in some respects is more or less typical of 
much missionary training—is well stated by 
the Rev. J. A. Lightfoot, the highly esteemed 
head of the college. ‘‘ We endeavour,”’ said 
he, “‘ to develop the man on all sides, and teach 
him his message ; we cannot instruct him to be 
a missionary, but we can fit him to become one." 

And so the fitting him to become one consists, 
as the Principal says, in additions to the ordinary 
theological training of the clergyman, so that 
the student receives quite a course of technical 
instruction to equip him for emergencies in the 
field. 
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Before surveying Cheshunt to see what 
has been done there for the London Missionary 
Society, we may notice that a new class of men 
has appeared lately at Islington—men who are 
perhaps destined to largely influence the 
training of missionaries in the future. 

They are known as “Short Course ’’ men, and 
are not intending—at least, on entrance—to 
become clergymen. They remain for a ycar 
and a term, while their companions remain for 
three years. Their curriculum consists of the 
Greek Testament, the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, Christian doctrine, Christian evidences, 
the Prayer Book, and medical and technical 
courses; and if they apply themselves they 
may gain considerable skill in what may be 
called simple surgery and minor medicine. 

Going abroad, some of the ex-students are 
attached to a medical mission ; some live in 
associated bands under a clergyman, evan- 
gelising the villages in India. The Church 
Missionary Society has three such bands in 
India at the present time. Speaking generally, 
they are lay evangelists. 

This Society is the only missionary organisa- 
tion which has a special training college of its 
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own for its men, and also at Highbury for 
its lady missionaries, with a hostel for its 
lady medicals in Guildford Street. But it 
also draws its agents from the older univer- 
sities, and before Wycliffe Hall and Ridley 
Hall were founded the entries at Islington 
were even greater in number than at present. 

The college itself is spacious, and is curiously 
built so that all its windows face the south. 
Attached to it is the Principal’s house—an 
older structure, built perchance when “ merrie 
Islington”’ was rural and Moor-fields were indeed 
Open country. Even now spacious lawns sur- 
round the edifice, and a stranger passing along 
Upper Street would never suppose that such a 
spacious and picturesque college flourished 
behind the shops. It affords another of the 
pleasing surprises which our fascinating London 
presents to those who love her. 

Cheshunt College isstillin the country. Twelve 
miles from London, it is beautifully situated 
amid the repose of green fields and the soft 
music of embowering trees. It has obtained 
quite a fame, and deservedly so, for the number 
of men who have left its studics for the service 
of the London Missionary Society: Chalmers of 
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New Guinea, Gilmour of Mongolia, Muirhead 
of China, and E. P. Rice of India, were all 
among the number, beside many others. 

The intellectual training at Cheshunt has 
been very high. The course lasts six years, and 
is framed to enable students to take degrees 
at London University. Technical training in 
handicrafts does not appear, but great attention 
has been given to the science of Comparative 
religion, Dr. Whitehouse, the learned Principal 
lecturing on Islam, and Professor Andrews 
dealing with Vedism, Hinduism, and other 
religions, and also with the philosophy of 
Theism. Special lectures have also been given, 
as those of Canon Sell on Mohammedanism. 


(Photo: WLC. Wright and Sons, Seven Kings.) 
DR. Cc. F. HARFORO, PRINCIPAL OF LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE. 


When, therefore, the students come face to face 
with these religions in the future, they will 
not be entirely ignorant of them or quite 
unprepared to meet them. 

Physical training is not wanting, and should 
you mix with the students on the first day of 
term you will probably hear them discussing 
with great ardour their chances in the field of 
football. There is a tradition also that James 
Chalmers of New Guinea, when a student here, 
full of vigorous life, splashed about the New 
River—which flows gently by the grounds 
on its useful way to London—on planks, 
the youth being the father of the man who 
was to beat about the South Seas so much 
in boats. 

Regent's Park College may perhaps in some 
respects be described as the Cheshunt of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. Certain it is that 
many students have passed from the beautifully 
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situated building in the Park’s Outer Circle 
to the service of the Society. Some twenty- 
seven or thirty men are now in the mission 
field who were trained at Regent’s Park, though 
the Society draws its agents from all the de- 
nominational colleges, Mr. Spurgeon’s Pastors’ 
College, of course, taking a high place. 

Beyond the teaching of French, which is one 
of the diplomatic languages of the world, no 
regard is paid in the denominational colleges 
to the teaching of the tongues which the 
students will use abroad. Nevertheless, it has 
been found that the study of Hebrew is a mast 
admirable preparation for the acquirement oi 
Oriental languages. 

Even at Islington, which is solely a missionary 
college, no effort is made to teach the tongue 
which the men will use. ‘“‘ For the spoker. 
language,’’ says the Principal, “‘ they must mix 
with the people, and for the literary they must 
study books; but they testify that Hebrew 
has helped them in the Eastern tongues.”’ 

For elementary medical knowledge many 
students of the various denominational colleges 
now go to Livingstone. The establishment 
of this college some ten years ago 1s _ very 
significant, and indicates a stnking develop 
ment in the training of missionaries. Those 
desirous of becoming medical missionaries must 
study for their qualifications in the usual 
way, and students entering Livingstone are 
required to sign a declaration that they will 
not assume the title or position of a qualified 
doctor. 

But apart from this complete training, there ts 
ample scope for giving to foreign missionanes— 
and, indeed, to travellers—an elementary know- 
ledge of medicine and surgery. So keenly, 
indeed, is the need felt for such knowledge 
ihat men who have been some time abroad 
enter this college for its course of study, which 
occupies about nine months. The institution, 
which is quite inter-denominational, owes much 
—almost everything, indeed —to the wise enthu- 
siasm of Dr. C. F. Harford, who has _ himself 
been a medical missionary on the West Coast of 
Africa. It was first housed at Bow in East 
London, and after eighteen months transferred 
to Stratford owing to the development of 
the work, whilst later it was removed 
further out to its present beautiful habitation 
at Leyton. It now occupies an old mansion, 
once in the possession of the Barclay family. 
and is backed by a lovely lawn dotted with 
fine trees. The door of the students’ Iec- 
ture room is of rich and very thick mahogaty, 
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inlaid with satinwood, and indicating the archi- 
tectural glories of the house. 

A suitable room has been transformed 
into a laboratory, while the students gain 
practical aid at three hospitals and at the 
medical mission dispensary connected with the 
college. One of the establishments visited is 
the Seamen’s Branch Hospital, Royal Albert 
Docks, where cases of tropical diseases are 
treated ; the preservation of health in tropical 
climates forming a notable feature of the cur- 
riculum. 

Remarkable testimonies as to the value of 
the training have already been received, 
together with almost appa ling statements of 
the suffering inflicted by the native witch doc- 
tors or sorcerers. 

A very interesting case is reported by the 
Rev. G. H. Grossman, a Moravian missionary 
in Central America. A young native woman 
had the misfortune to break a certain bone, 
and on going to a “ sukia,’’ or native sorcerer, 
he said: 

‘* ‘There is no trouble, and nothing alarming ; 
I will soon cure you.” 

He broke a bottle, and, making a great noise, 
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cut the swelling with a piece of glass, and 
actually rendered a simple fracture com- 
pound, and so far making it much worse. As 
might be supposed, sepsis set in, and the pain 
became severe. 

“Somebody has poisoned you,” said the 
sorcerer, and he was right, only he did not 
realise that he himself was the culprit in 
making the incision with the broken glass ; 
nevertheless he charged a high price for the 
operation. 

In her distress the poor creature came to 
Mr. Grossman. She seems to have been in a 
shocking condition, but the student of Living- 
stone College was able to apply antiseptic 
dressings, and under their beneficent influence 
she soon grew better. ‘ By trying to put clear 
ideas about sickness amongst the people,” says 
Mr. Grossman, ‘‘ we attack one of the most 
powerful roots of heathenism.”’ 

The Rev. E. H. Clark, of the I.ondon Mis- 
sionary Society, also had a remarkable ex- 
perience in North-East Rhodesia. He found 
himself with “ fifty patients daily,’’ and unable 
to speak their language. But he faced the 
situation bravely. He learned the names of a 
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dozen complaints, and rattled off his list to 
each patient. When he saw the sufferer’s face 
light up, as if in answer, he knew he had chanced 
upon the right one, and treated for that; or 
when the patient pointed to the seat of a pain 
he employed a certain liniment to soothe it. 
The moral effect was excellent, and he was 
able to deal with one or two complaints, in- 
cluding the African “ jiggers,’’ remarkably 
well. 

The idea that natives enjoy good teeth seems 
a great mistake, and no part of the student’s 
training appears more constantly required than 
dentistry. Thus the Rev. H. Bond-James, of 
the London Missionary Society, writes from the 
South Pacific that “the children’s teeth are, as 
a rule, in splendid order, but for want of care, 
decay early ’’’; and the Rev. A. W. Lee, of the 
Zululand Mission, declares that few days go by 
without at least one dentistry case, and on most 
days there are several.”’ 

The need for the college had become to some 
minds very marked. The Rev. Moir Duncan, 
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of the Baptist Missionary Society, writin i 
the time that the institution W245 ou : 
argued that ‘“‘ to witness unmoved 
unrelieved, and to see without SY - 
hundreds smitten with notoriously cane 
and easily diagnosed diseases, {OT yiaae 4 te 
had specific and certain remedies» WO e 
unpityingly to act the part of the Levite, : 
stead of, Samaritanlike, minister1DS wee 
accord with the example of Christ, Ue pe 
of your own heart, and the needs of the 4 ibe 
poor. That is the view-point which ras 
question from one of policy to one of ee 
and leaves the missionary without ms docs 
until the home society is able to sen ® 
to the field.” 

In these words we have, as in the 
nutshell, the object and the work “— supfit 
stone College. Not to supplant, but 
ment the work of the doctor is #5 77" 
the medico comes ”’ is its Cry» 
seeks to unite in one and the as the * 
task of healing the body aS well 
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By the Venerable William Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London. 
A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’"—St. Joun iii. 8 


‘= HERE can be no doubt 
® that circumstances 
sometimes combine to 
make impressions in 
favour of a real belief 
in God more vigorous 
and widespread than 
atothers. There may 
have been a season of 
sincere prayer, and 


e ~ the stirring of the waters comes as its 


answer. There may have been a feeling 
of expectancy, or weariness, or of reaction 
against ungodliness; and then there has 


::°- uprisen some voice full of power, which 
"+ tight not have caught the attention of the 
x: -+ people so readily in other circumstances. 


The expectant people needed the voice ; 
and the voice needed the expectant people. 
Or there may have been a long period of 
mere conventionality and formalism; and 
that would be sure to provoke a reaction 
towards genuine faith. And we clergy, 
unless we are very prayerful and awake, 
have a tendency to be indirect and literary 
in our teaching, to talk about religion, 
instead of delivering to souls the direct 
message of God. So there comes a thirst 
for earnestness, simplicity, clearness and 
certainty in preaching. Wherever, on the 


,' Other hand, you have a parish clergyman 


who has these great spiritual gifts of un- 
flagging earnestness, unhesitating reliance 
on God, unquestioning confidence in His 
message, and a firm, dauntless and glowing 
faith, then the results which are often 


. associated with special efforts, such as 
aii¥ tevivals, are the usual accompaniments of 


his ministry, and he grows to be a centre 
of vital religion in his parish and neighbour- 
hood. His church becomes marked by the 
constant outpouring of the Spirit of God, 
and multitudes of men and women bless his 
name. The reason why these results are 
not perpetual and universal is that such 
men of God are not always to be found. 
And thus there arise on occasions and times 
which cannot be calculated the two necessary 
conditions for times of refreshing: the 
general sense of wishing, wanting, and in- 
sufficiency ; and the strong, clear, powerful 


voice, endowed with faith, love and ex- | 


perience. 

Our attention has been called lately to 
this subject by the marvellous revival that 
is spreading over many parts of Wales, and 
by the fact that for a whole month the 
Albert Hall has been filled by a congregation 
of 10,000 people twice a day to listen to the 
American evangelists. In North and South 
Wales the results are most extraordinary, 
and are being welcomed by the Bishops and 
clergy with deep heartiness of approval and 
earnest longing that the influence may 
spread as widely as possible. In countless 
villages and towns there are daily meetings 
for prayer, when petitions rise spontaneously’ 
and unbidden from the lips of old and young. 
At Rhos, in North Wales, an English clergy- 
man, who went to observe, says that one 
could not fail to be deeply impressed by 
the earnestness, orderliness, and intense 
reverence of the meeting. Though very 
many were moved to utterance, there was 
never the least trace of confusion. The 
minister never interposed, nor was inter-’ 
position needed. The Spirit of God was 
Master of the assembly, and the indefinable 
sense of the presence of God in the building 
was so great as to be at times almost over- 
whelming. The minister spoke afterwards 
of the great earnestness of the people. “It 
seems,” he said, ‘“‘as though the people 
could not be kept away from the house of 
God.” He pointed to many in whom a 
radical conversion had taken place; told 
us of a publican who had been compelled, 
through lack of trade, to go and work in a 
colliery ; and then added simply, ‘‘ We have 
been praying for this for years.” It 1s 
reckoned that in this one place, Rhos, 2,000 
have been added to the number of true 
Christians in the last three months. At a 
huge factory of Brymbo, seven miles dis- 
tant, where 800 men are employed, the 
manager’s son said of the revival that he 
hoped with all his heart it would continue 
there. As he went about amongst the men 
he seldom now, if ever, heard a blasphemous 
or obscene word. And the work done in 
the foundry was never more in quantity or 
better ‘in quality. At the public house 
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nearest the factory when the men left work 
on Saturday the receipts used to amount to 
£4 or £5 in an hour or two, but during the 
Revival throughout the whole of Saturday 
the publican took but 74d. 

In South Wales a man who is known to 
many of us, Edward Clifford, has been 
watching the development. With him it 
was just the same. In all the meetings he 
went to it was good to be conscious of 
that wonderful, unspeakable, unmistakable 
Presence of God which almost overpowers 
the soul. To the practical results of the 
Revival witness has been repeatedly given. 
Magistrates have little to do; public houses 
are empty; bad language ceases to be 
heard; old debts are paid; temperance 
and industry grow on every side; old 
parents are taken out of the Union to be 
supported by their children. The Lord is 
declaring His salvation, and openly showing 
His righteousness. Even if the fervour 
cannot remain for ever in its present glow, 
many of the results will last. It always has 
been so. ‘ Revivals come in answer to 
prayer, in places where people have been 
hoping for them and desiring them. May 
we all set to work ’’—this was the upshot 
of my friend’s observations—‘‘ ta hope and 
pray and believe with all our might, so as 
to be ready for this wonderful Spirit of God, 
and may His power be shown mightily.” 

At the Albert Hall those who had been 
there told me that there seemed to be no 
excitement, but these vast congregations 
of 10,000 or more assembling twice a day 
for a month, and the crowded mid-day 
audiences of one whole week at the Great Hall 
of Cannon Street Hotel, where hundreds 
could not get in, afforded evidence of the 
reality of the impression produced by the 
plain setting forth of the direct truths of God 
for the human conscience. We can all join the 
Bishop of London in his cordial wish that 
the Spirit of God may bless the effort. We 
can remember how in the Primitive Church 
the illustrious teachers who received the 
name of the Apologists of Christianity were 
generally laymen, philosophers, who had 
received no commission to preach. We can 
remember how Origen preached as a layman 
before Bishops, and how one of the earliest 
and greatest of Christian writers, Justin 
Martyr, said: ‘‘ He who can preach the 
Gospel, and does not preach the Gospel, is 
guilty before God.” 

These manifestations of God’s Holy Spirit 
in answer to human fidelity are nothing new. 
After St. Peter’s sermon on the Day of Pente- 
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cost there were added to the little company 
of the disciples about 3,000 souls. After bs 
second sermon, on the healing of the lam 
man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
the number of the men who believed mounte: 
to 5,000. So it went on through the Acts «: 
the Apostles. So the Gospel was spica: 
through Europe, Western Asia and Nort 
Africa; so the nations were converted. fh 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuns 
great revivals of religion were produced ty 
the preaching of the Friars: Franciscan, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, Augustinians. Tle 
two great Orders of Francis and Doma: 
multiplied rapidly, and played an importatt 
part in the history of the mediaval Church 
They cultivated theology, philosophy, as! 
natural science with such success that ther 
teachers were famous in all the universite 
of Europe. Above all, they exercised then: 
selves in the arts of disputation, of popula 
preaching, and of pastoral theology, a 
produced such keen enthusiasm and sud 
deep revival of religion among the peop 
as may be compared with the marvellous 
results wrought in a later age throu: 
Wesley and Whitefield. ‘‘ The wind blowet 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sous 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it comet 
and whither it goeth: so is every one thats 
born of the Spirit.” . 
In the eighteenth century the same revi 
of faith followed the preaching of Whiteftld. 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 2 
New England, in other British possession: It 
America, in many parts of England, Was 
and Scotland, the Holy Spirit was pour 
out on multitudes of his hearers. He becat 
in 1736, and rested from his labours in 177°. 
From the first he seems to have sought ths 
gift of spiritual fervour from God. He 
preached about 18,000 times, but the numb 
of souls who were led by his words to gi" 
themselves to God was far greater. Sor 
often, and not seldom hundreds, were 
cerely converted under a single sermct 
As the result of one day’s preaching 2 
Moorfields, by the City, he received about 
I,000 notes from persons under convict 
of sin, and soon afterwards upwards of 3 
were received into his society in one 43¥. 
At Cambuslang, about four miles {fea 
Glasgow, persons from all parts flocked © 
hear, and many went home with their hear’ 
permanently changed. People sat unweal!! 
under the open sky till two in the morning ' 
hear sermons, disregarding the weather. 
Thousands and thousands of hearts not les 
hard than those about us in London wer 
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melted and softened under the Word and 
power of God. ‘ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” 

The life of John Wesley, another clergyman 
of the Church of England, wasone long revival. 
In power as a preacher he stood next to 
Whitefield. Throughout his life his asceti- 
cism was that of a monk. To the last he 
clung passionately to his Mother-Church, 
and looked on the body he had formed as 
but a lay society in full communion with it. 
He himself became the most unwearied of 
field preachers. Tears rolled down the 
cheeks of rugged miners and ignorant farm 
labourers as they listened to the fervid 
simplicity of his words. The great body 
which he founded numbered a _ hundred 
thousand members at his death, and now 
counts its members in England and America 
by millions. And the Methodists themselves 
were only one part of the Methodist revival. 
The same spirit was growing up within the 
- pale of the Church since the religious societies 
of Queen Anne. It took fire from the 
energy of John Wesley, and matured within 
the Church the great revival which is asso- 
clated with the names of William Wilber- 
force, John Newton, Richard Cecil, Charles 
Simeon, and Thomas Scott. In the nation 
at large, says the historian, appeared a new 


.... moral enthusiasm, which, rigid and pedantic 


as it often seemed, was still healthy in its 


.. . Social tone, and whose power was seen in the 


disappearance of the profligacy which had 
disgraced the upper classes, and the foulness 
which had infected literature ever since the 
Restoration. A new philanthropy reformed 
our prisons, infused clemency and wisdom 
into our penal laws, abolished the slave 
trade, and gave the first impulse to popular 
education. 

Wales has had its present experience 
beforenow. Another clergyman of the Church 
of England, the famous Charles of Bala, the 
Apostle of North Wales, wrote in 1791: 
“ About the state of the churches in Wales 
I have nothing but what is favourable to 
communicate. We had lately a very com- 
forting meeting at Pwllheli. Some thousands 
attended, more than ever were seen before. 
And here at Bala we have had a very great, 
powerful, and glorious outpouring of the 
Spirit on the people in general, especially on 
the children and young people. Some of 
the wildest and most inconsiderate of both 
sexes have been awakened. Their con- 
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victions have been very clear and powerful, 
and in some instances so deep as to bring 
them to the brink of despair. Their con- 
solations have been equally strong. If the 
Lord should be graciously pleased to continue 
the work as it has prevailed for some weeks 
past, the devil’s kingdom will be in ruins 
in this neighbourhood. ‘Ride on, ride on, 
Thou King of Glory!’ is the present cry of 
my soul dayand night. I verily believe that 
the Lord means to give the kingdom of 
darkness a dreadful shake, for He takes off 
its pillars. Those that were foremost m 
the service of Satan and rebellion against 
God are now the foremost in seeking salva- 
tion through the blood of the Lamb. It is 
an easy work to preach the Gospel of the 
Kingdom here at this time. Divine truths 
have their own infinite weight and import- 
ance in the minds of the people. Beams of 
divine light, together with divine irresistible 
energy, accompany every truth delivered. 
It is glorious to see how the stoutest hearts 
are bowed down and the hardest melted. 
I would not have been without seeing what 
I have lately seen, no, not for the world.” 
So wrote Charles of Bala 114 years ago. 
And to-day the people of Bala and of North 
Wales bless his name. The piety aroused 
by him has descended from generation to 
generation, and has spread from family to 
family. Alas! that through the suspicion 
of alien and non-resident Bishops, who knew 
nothing of the Welsh language or people, 
and through the opposition of a lazy and 
irreligious clergy, the harvest of the work of 
that zealous clergyman was lost to the organi- 
sation of the ancient Church of the country ! 
‘“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
In showing how general and how fruitful 
these times of refreshing from the Lord have 
been in the history of Christendom, I must 
not forget that both the Roman and English 
Churches have from time to time their 
ten days’ missions, whether in_ parishes, 
districts or towns. I have seen the Roman 
missions being held in Ireland, and the men, 
old and young, flocking in crowds to one of 
their churches to hear some earnest and 
eloquent preacher. All of us have probably 
attended one of such missions in our own 
church, and seen the results in faith strength- 
ened, consciences aroused, sin_ forsaken, 
spiritual life deepened, the Church enlarged. 
Some of us can remember the great general 
mission all over London in 1882. Of that 
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mission it was said by one of the Prebend- 
aries of this cathedral, since dead: “A 
golden moment of opportunity has lately 
come in the Metropolitan Mission, and has 
not yet entirely passed away. It matters 
nothing whether you have taken part in the 
mission or not. The fact remains 
that you are conscious that a great spiritual 
crusade ... has been undertaken against 
the heathenism and indifference and form- 
alism of this Metropolis. The note of pre- 
paration was sounded. All men were astir. 
And then began the work of the week. . . 
which was at least an honest attempt to win 
for Christ the souls which as yet are strangers 
to the power of His Name. Of all this you 
were conscious. Once again then the subject 
of Christ’s religion and Christ’s claims has 
been urgently pressed upon you. Go where 
you would, you could not escape the sound 
of His Name. You might endeavour to 
withdraw yourself into the recesses of in- 
difference. But the sound penetrated even 
there. The word might be ‘mission,’ but 
it meant ‘ Christ.’ The air was full of Christ. 
Everything spoke of Christ, and of the 
claims which He puts forth upon the alle- 
giance and love of mankind. And I say to 
you who are conscious that you have not 
yet given your heart to the Lord, another 
and more urgent appeal for Christ than was 
ever made to you before has been made by 
the circumstances of the last few days. 
Whatever you thought, whatever you said, 
whatever you did, you have been reminded 
of your Christless condition. Not 
with the voice of one man speaking ex- 
pected words from a familiar pulpit, but 
with the voice of hundreds of preachers, 
and hundreds of thousands of worshippers, 
has the cry been sounded in your ears: 
‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by!’” 

What are we to say, then, about what is 
happening just now? How do we stand 
in reference to the great changes which are 
taking place in North and South Wales, 
and in reference to the visit of the American 
evangelists ? 

First, I think, it is a message to every 
preacher to be more direct, simple and 
earnest in delivering the message of God 
to human souls, It 1s a time to speak of the 
great eternal truths of Christianity and 
religion ; the love of God, the fears of the 
human conscience, the hopes and promises 
of the Gospel of Christ. We quiet people, 
who attend our own places of worship 
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regularly, have our own religious method. 
our time-honoured ways, of using the mes 
of grace. If only the consecrated system «: 
our churches were vigorously and effective: 
employed, what a difference it would max 
in our lives! What an addition to or 
spiritual experience if no prayer pac: 
by on its musical wings without due atter. 
tion to every word, no lesson were hew: 
without the sincere attempt to take t 
heart the spiritual intention, no hymn ax 
without distinct consciousness and heartte’ 
agreement, no sermon listened to without tk 
desire to discover some message from (od' 

And as a general lesson to all of us alik. 
I ask any who are not wholly decided t 
halt no longer between two opinions, ti 
come to a definite determination, to ta 
God at His Word, and with quiet resolve ti 
expect the Holy Spirit. He indeed surroun* 
us all, at all times, and is ready to pour mt 
our hearts like a river, whenever the sluxe- 
gates are open. It is only our reserve, 
want of self-surrender, our pnde, our t 
luctance to give up what we know to > 
wrong, that keeps us separate from Hm 
It is but necessary that you should ask wt 
sincerity, and you will feel His mfluenx 
and presence in the strengthening of vr 
resolutions, the nerving of your wil t 
overcome evil, the kindling of your kv 
for all that is good. Surely it is what 
wish! To have power to overcome # 
temptation, to have the days go by bnet: 
with serene, steady confidence in (0d: 
presence, to know that you are workif. 
with God and for God, and that you # 
enjoying unbroken and uninterrupted t 
very fellowship of the Father and the Son. '' 
feel that life is made unspeakably interest: 
by the love of Him, and of your fellow-men- 
that is surely supremely desirable! At 
if you wish, you can ask. Remember th: 
promises, and act upon them in full ast 
ance of hope: ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be ge 
unto you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock. af 
it shall be opened unto you.” And aged. 
“If ye, being evil, know how to give & 
gifts unto your children, how much me 
shall your heavenly Father give the He 
Spirit to them that ask Him?” When ¥ 
hear of those wonderful gifts in Wale. © 
faith strengthened, and love warmed, 3- 
lives changed, you need not go out of tis 
very place to cry to God: “ Hast Thou but 
one blessing, my Father? Bless me, e'* 
me also, O my Father!” 
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HAPGOOD’S DEVELOPMENT. 


A Complete Story by C. Edwardes. 


[. 

OLAND, it’s abominable ! 
will not do such a thing ? ”’ 

There were just the three 
of them in the office; the office 
which had seen the realisa- 
tion of more than a million 
of money (profits) in the 
forty years since Stephen 


You 


- Hapgood’s simple invention which apparently 


~ twmed wool into silk without loss of substance 


to the wool itself—Roland Gordon, who was 
the firm; Gwendoline, his sister; and Mr. 
Mead, the firm’s lawyer. 


“On the contrary, Gwen. It’s done. I 


- wanted you to be present at the great restitu- 


tion; that’s all your concern in it. Women 


- don’t understand business, but you ought to 
‘be good judges of morality. We've morally 
‘+. robbed old Hapgood and his son all these years. 
; Besides, the work doesn’t suit me. 
‘> have nothing to complain about. 
»: thousand pounds ought to be enough for you to 
< live on, Gwen.”’ 


Surely you 
Twenty 


“We won’t discuss that, Roland. Can he do 


ice it, Mr. Mead 2” 


The solicitor smiled as if he slightly pitied the 


** young lady. 


“Yes, Miss Gordon ; of course your brother 


* 1s well within his rights,” he replied. 


Roland Gordon had already touched the bell. 


“Ask Mr. Hapgood to be kind enough to come,”’ 
- he said to the lad who answered it. 


Gwendoline drummed her fingers on the 
table and frowned. Mr. Mead gazed at her 


thoughtfully, that faint smile still on his lips. 
«And her brother waited, with the deed in his 


hand, looking at its dry phraseology as ifit quite 


~~ pleased him. 


But he had not long to wait. Benjamin 
Hapgood soon appeared, in his blue serge 
work clothes, with a look of keen expectancy in 
hisdarkeyes. The expectancy changed smartly 
to anxiety when he saw Gwendoline. He 
blushed to the loose black hair over his forehead, 
and stood hesitating by the door. 

“ Come and sit down, Hapgood,” said Roland 
Gordon. ‘It’s an important matter.’’ 

Gwendoline gave the young man a single 


,» Gontemptuous glance, and rose. 


“I have some shopping to do, Roland,” she 


said. ‘‘ All this, as you say, is nothing to do 
with me.” 

*“Very well, Gwen. 
her brother. 

Benjamin Hapgood opened the door for her, 
evidently to her displeasure ; and then she was 
gone and the astonishing news was told to this 
young departmental foreman in the great firm 
of Gordon & Co. The lawyer nodded periodic- 
ally to confirm the incredible words of Roland 
Gordon, and finally the deed was put before 
Hapgood. 

“Tl leave you with Mr. Mead for a few 
minutes, Hapgood,’”’ said Roland. ‘“ Look at 
it, and ask Mr. Mead any questions you like. 
Afterwards I’ll sign and surrender. See?” 

This in the friendliest way, as he offered Hap- 
good his hand, which the other took with very 
natural confusion and uncertainty. 

“IT must compliment you, sir, on a princely 
inheritance,’’ said Mr. Mead when the two were 
alone. 

Hapgood had swayed to the old-fashioned 
fluted marble mantel fittings by the hearth 
almost as if he were intoxicated. .There was a 
look of dreamy triumph in his eyes now as he 
turned to the lawyer. 

‘“My chance has come,” he sighed. ‘If 
you could guess how I have longed for just such 
an Arabian Nights’ change as this! But how 
should you ? I don’t suppose until to-day or 
yesterday you knew there was such a man in 
the town as Benjamin Hapgood.”’ 

‘You are mistaken, Mr. Hapgood,” said the 
lawyer quietly. ‘‘ I have been acquainted with 
you for years. This is not a sudden idea of 
Mr. Gordon’s. Do not misunderstand me 
when I say that for the last twelve months I 
have been deeply interested in you, with this 
impending.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes. May I ask how Mrs. Wilson is to-day, 
and that attractive little daughter of hers ?”’ 

“If you mean my landlady,”’ replied Hap- 
good, with a start, “‘she’s pretty bad; but— 
Mr. Gordon said I was to ask you questions. 
Tell me, as you are a sane gentleman yourself, 
Mr. Mead, am I to believe aé/ this, right down to 
the ground ? Am I really the proprietor of 
the largest firm in Outenham ? ” 

“You are Gordon & Co., Mr. Hapgood.” 


ust as you like,’’ said 
y 
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‘‘ Just my sole self, Benjamin Hapgood, who 
came here this morning as a servant of the 
company on fifty shillings a week ?”’ 

‘Precisely. I don’t wonder at your bewil- 
derment.”’ 

‘“Bewilderment ! Heaven! Did—did you 
sce how Miss Gordon looked at me when I 
opened the door to her ?”’ 

The lawyer coughed—gently. 

‘Women, Mr. Hapgood,” he said, ‘‘ are much 
more at the beck and call of circumstances than 
men are. IT think to-morrow, and certainly 
next week, you will—dare I say it ?—see a 
change in her.’’ 

For a moinent or two there was perfect silence 
in the room. The ringing of a telephone bell 
in the main office alone broke the stillness. 


‘‘I—worship the ground she treads on!’ 


then said Hapgood slowly. ‘ Isn’t it remark- 
able, sir, that ‘zs should happen, and—no one 
suspect my secret ?”’ 

‘“T had some idea of it, Mr. Hapgood.”’ 

“You 27” 

“Why, ves. We lawvers would not be worth 
our salt if we did not keep our eyes open. 
Human nature, Mr. Hapgood, is eternally 
absorbing. I have drawn conclusions. The 
knowledge has, as you may suppose, very much 
increased my, interest in this transaction.” 

““You—knew ? And you said nothing to 
Mr. Roland ? ”’ 

‘Of course I said nothing. 

“Why ? Because you wished to befriend 
me ? Because—you don't think this may 
really make a difference ? Don’t say she— 
that is, I—I think I'll go back to the sheds, to 
recover my balance, sir. I can trust my 
common sense there. Here—I feel lost.” 

Mr. Mead was a grey-haired man with four 
grown-up sons. It came easy to him to behave 
like a father to Hapgood. He got up and put 
his hand on the young man’s arm. 

“You are impulsive, Mr. Hapgood, like all 
persons of a generous nature.’’ he said. ‘I 
don’t think you will make a fool of yourself, 
By-and-by you may even be surprised at your- 
self. It is not an uncommon thing to happen 
to a young man, Mr. Hapgood.”’ 

“ But how cou/d you know ? I have never 
been so mad as to breathe a word about it.” 

“I go to church hke other wise people, Mr. 
Hapgood, and I am an observant old fellow 
even during the singing of the hymns. Ever 
since you stopped Miss Gordon’s horse when it 
ran away with her—you remember. I chanced 
to be at my window, and I saw your distress 


” 
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and—well, confusion also about her. I smied 
to myself then, and - 

There was a brisk knock at the door, aad 
Gwendoline Gordon re-entered the office. 

“So sorry !’’ she exclaimed, her face allcut- 
diality and sunshine. ‘‘ Did I leave my gloves 
here ? No? I quite thought I did. Form: 
me. And I think, Mr. Hapgood. I forgot just 
now to congratulate you. I wish you hapa 
ness and success in what I presume I must call 
your new sphere.”’ 

She gave Hapgood her ungloved little hand, 
and gazed steadily into his eyes. There was 
contempt in her expression now, merely steidy 
scrutiny. 

“And,” she said, “ please give my tove tr 
Nora, Mr. Mead. Don’t trouble, Mr. Hapgoed.’ 

This time she let herself out, and the two mez 
were left looking at each other. 

‘Nora is my eldest daughter, Mr. Hapgoc:. 
said the lawver. 

“Is she ? But—I—I must go. You'llle: 2 
know if it’s a dream after all, won’t you, sit?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Hapgood ; and I’ll explain to \!: 
Gordon. By the way, it’s curious. My we 
has had a letter from Mrs. Wilson’s daughter: 
I think her name is Minnie. We advertised 
a nursery governess, and Miss Wilson repued. 
I promised to send word to her to call at Woden 
House. May I write a line for you to take’ 
It’s something of a hberty perhaps, Mr. Hef 
good, but oe 

Hapgood’s stare of fresh surprise broke Up 
into a laugh. 

“Minnie Wilson!” he cried. ‘‘ Going to® 
a nursery governess! Why, I—I—I dint 
know she wanted to leave home. I'll tell 1 
what you say, of course, Mr. Mead, but I deat 


know what the house will be without her. Ye 
I’ll go right off to Barker Street. I'm daz, 


dazed. Good morning, sir.’’ 

And while he marched through Outen. 
with bent head and the words, ‘‘ J’m Gordo 
& Co.”’ singing in him, Roland Gordon. th 
firm's chief clerk, and Mr. Mead completed ‘he 
deed which made him the most importa 
manufacturer in the district. 

To Mrs. Wilson and Minnie, in that modest 
red house in an unpretending street, Hapzood 
declared the great news with gusts of scotia; 
as if it were still an incredible fairy tale. 

‘But it’s true /” he cried.‘ And—oh. !a 
forgetting, Minnie, Mrs. Mead wants to * 
you. How dark you’ve kept it! Fancy 
thinking of that kind of thing when I—it sounds 
nonsense. Of course, you shan't do it. But! 
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said I'd tell you. And now I’m going to get 
on my bicycle and blow the cobwebs out of 
my brain. I’m not Ben Hapgood any longer, 
but—Gordon & Co !—Gordon & Co. !”’ 

When several hours later he returned to 
Barker Street it was to find a legal document 
from Mr. Mead’s office and a note from Roland 
Gordon; also the intelligence that Minnie 
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no more than a new hat toa head. The brains 
of Gordon & Co. are the same as before. This 
fortunate young fellow, Hapgood, is just a new 
hat on the head of the office.’’ 

Roland Gordon was somewhere in the Far 
East. He had done with business for ever and 
ever. 

But his sister Gwendoline stayed on at 


“*T wish you happiness and success in what I presume I must call your new sphere.’” 


Wilson had been definitely engaged as Mrs. 
Mead’s nursery governess at £25 a year. 

Mrs. Wilson, a pale, worn widow who had long 
fought hard for daily bread, was very calm 


and contented about her daughter’s engage- 


ment. 

“Of course, you will be leaving us at once,” 
she said, “ and I’m sure I wish you every bless- 
ing. Now I can go into the hospital, as Dr. 
Temple says I ought.” 


HREE months passed, and Gordon & 

Co., with Benjamin Hapgood repre- 

senting the firm, continued to prosper. 

There was no reason why it should not. 

As Mr. Mackenzie, its managing clerk of thirty 

years’ standing, rather shrewdly said, “It’s 
192 


Outenham Manor. She had already given the 
county a jar by telling Sir Marcus Shotley that 
she no longer desired to be favoured with his 
addresses. ‘‘ For six months,’’ Marcus Shotley 
informed a particular friend, ‘“‘ we’ve been as 
snug as mites in a cheese, and now I may 
go and hang myself for all she cares. That’s 
the kind of girl this Gwen Gordon is. I’m well 
quit of her—that’s all I’ve got to say about 
her.” 

Outenham hadn’t at first been able to under- 
stand it, for though this young baronet was not 
very rich, he was certainly not poor, and he 
carried the high head as well as the handsome 
lineaments of a man with a pedigree to be proud 
of. And, of course, Miss Gordon would have 
money for two. So Outenham believed. 

Mrs. Wilson was in the Outenham Hospital. 
She had undergone a severe operation, and 1t 


866 
was still doubtful if she would recover. But 
they were days of peace and plenty forher. She 


had a private room, the best of attention, and 
everything else. Hapgood saw to that. 

Minnie Wilson was Mrs. Mead’s nursery 
governess, in spite of Hapgood’s protests. 
Phyllis and Agatha Mead, the vivacious late 
fruits of the lawyer’s marriage, might daily 
be seen enjoying Minnie’s company in Outen- 
ham’s streets or the country lanes. They 
loudly proclaimed to all the world their love 
for Minnie. Minnie’s ‘‘ Don’t, please, dear!” 
with blushes of pretty distress, were not nearly 
enough to restrain their affectionate hugs in 
Outenham’s very market-place. 

And now Outenham was beginning to under- 
stand, or thought so, why Gwendoline Gordon 
had given Sir Marcus the cold shoulder, 

For the first two or three weeks after his re- 
incarnation, as he called it, Hapgood kept his 
nose to the grindstone at the office. He had 
much to learn, and he pleased even Mr. Mac- 
kenzie by his smartness and perseverance. 
Then he relaxed a little. Twice, in those 
industrious weeks, Gwendoline Gordon had 
come to the office on a pretext more or less 
transparent. The first time she suggested to 
Hapgood that he would be welcome at the 
Manor. The second time she wondered gra- 
ciously why he hadn’t called. 

‘“‘Are you too busy, or too—conceited ?”’ she 
asked, with a qucenly smile that devastated 
Hapgood. 

Of course he was neither. 

““ May I say that I didn’t dare ?”’ he replied, 
trembling obviously. 

“You may Say it this once, Mr. Hapgood, on 
condition that you never say anything so ridi- 
culous again, and come and apologise—this 
afternoon,’ said she. 

That was how it began. 

Gwendoline made Hapgood feel faint with 
happiness over his tea-cup that afternoon at 
the Manor. Her mother was out, and there 
were just the two of them. After sundry 
affable commonplaces on her part and certain 
heroic endeavours on his to be responsively 
matter-of-fact, she spoke words that burned 
into him. 

“Do you know what people will say of me, 
Mr. Hapgood, if Iam not careful ? ”’ she asked, 
laughing. 

“Of you, Miss Gordon ? ” 

“Yes. When they see how determined I 
am to be friends with you ? Don’t look so 
scared. It’s nothing at all, if you won’t mind. 
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The world is the most amusing and absurd old 
woman that can beimagined. Let me give vou 
another cup. Two lumps? I'll remember in 
future—Mr. Hapgood likes two lumps of sugar 
in his tea. T have a good memory.” 

Had she ? Even with this glonfying elixr 
in his veins Hapgood couldn’t help askng 
himself that question. Did she remember 
what a nobody he had been to her until that 
amazing morning when Roland Gordon puta 
crown of gold upon his head ? Yes, and her 
open scorn of him for the first and last time 
on that same morning ? 

But Gwendoline Gordon chatted on. Ste 
hoped he meant to live up to his position: 
buy a country house, hunt and enjoy himself, as 
wellas work. She had nosympathy with plaad 
ideals like her brother’s. 

And then her mother returned—a dignified, 
elderly lady with white hair, expressive eye- 
brows, and a cold manner towards him for 
which Hapgood could make ready excuses. She 
looked him up and she looked him down, while 
she gave him the tips of her fingers. Hapgood 
expected her to mention the firm. But all she 
said was, ‘“‘ You are a very extraordinary 
creature, my dear,” to her daughter. She left 
the drawing-room as majestically as she had 
entered it. 

Hapgood moved to go. 

“There you are!’ said Gwendoline Gordon, 
as if she had scored a triumph. “ Even my 
mother suspects me. Isn’t it funny, Mr. Hap 
good ? Well, good-bye; and remember that 
the ice is broken.”’ 

Again and again after this Hapgood singed 
himself at the fire of the girl’s eyes. Little by 
little Outenham accepted the situation. It 
hadn’t had a very exalted opinion of Mss 
Gordon in the past. She was devoted to 
pleasure and frivolity ; a mere heartless buttet- 
fly ; a despiser of the poor whose very atten 
dances at church were only a base parade of her 
Paris-made frocks and personal beauty. Outet- 
ham now shook its head at her, and agreed that 
to such women proper middle-class feeling and 
sense of shame did not come naturally. It did 
not waste pity on her. 

Hapgood was at her beck and call. 

It was at her prompting that he bought West 
House, a beautiful estate two miles from 
Outenham, girdled with pine woods and holding 
a sunny little lake in a hollow of its woods. 

They rode out together. Hapgood was not 
his father’s son for nothing. The shining 
veneer of prosperity did much for him, a London 
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tailor helped, and a good heart and his native 
wit and common sense did the rest. In two 
rmmonths he astonished Gwendoline Gordon by his 
development, and her manner towards him 
underwent a subtle change in spite of herself. 

She had laid an embargo upon him early in 
their intimacy. 

** We're just going to be friends, Mr. Hap- 
good,” she said one day, when his eyes told 
her even more than his stammering tongue. 
*« Don’t be ordinary yet. See?” 

He knew what she meant. She had taught 
him to read her by that time, up to a point. 
And it seemed to him one more adorable 
quality in her that she should thus condescend 
to smoothe his new paths for him in sheer 
foodwill. It were madness in him to expect 
that she should love him yet. Perhaps the 
love would never come to her. The dream, 
meanwhile, was at any rate so sweet that he 
was content to live on thus dreaming. 

His responsibilities at the works also deve- 
loped him. He didn’t shirk these. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie soon acknowledged that he had a stronger 
man to deal with than Roland Gordon— 
stronger and abler. This is what Mr. Mac- 
kenzie said of him after six weeks’ experience 
of the revolution: “ He’s got a rare grasp, 
but it’s only one thing at a time with him. I 
don’t think I ever met a man to fasten tighter 
on a subject and see it all ways ; but heseems to 
forget everything else while he’s doing it. We’re 
none of us perfect, and Mr. Hapgood’s still got 
to learn the lesson of com-pre-hen-sive-ness.”’ 
Mr. Mackenzie loved to mouth a long word. 

West House was in the hands of the up- 
holsterers when Gwendoline Gordon perceived 
what had happened to her. Hitherto she had 
treated Hapgood with a familiarity that lacked 
body. It was light and airy, and saturated 
with the graceful charm of absolute reliance 
upon herself. There was never any question 
with her of possible risk from him. In her live- 
liest moments she talked to her groom in much 
the same way, though with a wide ditch between 
her magnificence and the other’s inferiority. 
Now there came a change in her. 

It showed in a certain moodiness which 
much disquieted Hapgood. She would begin 
the ride with an unusual exuberance of gaiety 
and end it with an abrupt “Good-bye” and 
a nod that was curt ; and there were petulant, 
almost ill-tempered, fits between. Now and 
then, moreover, he caught her looking at him 
as if she hated him, or at least were summing 
him up for an unpardonable judgment. 
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He asked her once if he had offended her. 

“Offended me ? You ?” she cried, and her 
laugh was unpleasantly strained, grating and 
metallic inits mirth. ‘‘ My dear Mr. Hapgood, 
I should think,” she said, ‘‘you are about the 
most innocent and harmless man in the world. 
You couldn’t offend me.”’ 

“Well, it’s something,’ he said; but she 
declined to discuss the ‘“‘ something.” 

At another time, after two hours of alter- 
nating bliss, doubts, and positive unhappiness, 
Hapgood summoned all his courage and de- 
manded an explanation. She was gathering 
herself together for the good-bye spurt down 
the road to the Manor, with the remains of 
certain ugly shadows on her face. 

‘One moment, Miss Gordon, please!” he 
begged. 

‘Well ?”’ she said, turning to him. Her 
eyes werc hard, and he marked how she seemed 
to swell after the word. 

“‘T want you to be frank with me,” he whis- 
pered. ‘ You’ve been so awfully kind, so truly 
kind, to me. If I am more of ae-gentleman 
than I used to be, I owe it all to you. And I 
fancy you’re tired of playing Good Samaritan 
and—and soon. DoTIbore you? Ifso, you’ll 
tell me without reserve, won’t you? As be- 
tween friends, Miss Gordon, would you rather 
I gave you a rest from my society ? You are 
still my friend, I—hope ?”’ 

He had never appcared more worthy of being 
head of the firm of Gordon & Co. and the master 
of a place like West House. 

Gwendoline Gordon became suddenly pale 
as she looked away from him. She bit her 
lower lip and laughed. But it was, or seemed, 
a laugh of exasperation. 

“If you can talk like that to me, you ay 
a bore indeed,”’ she said lightly. ‘‘ Well, ta-ta!”’ 
And away she rode. 

Hapgood carried a thoughtful brow to the 
office that afternoon. But somcone intervened 
to smooth away his care for the moment. In 
Outenham’s main street he met Minnie Wilson, 
with Mr. Mead’s two children. He stopped 
them, struck by her sadness, and with a sudden 
rush of memories in which Minnie’s quiet eyes 
and gentle ways played a tender part—the old 
days, when they had walked and talked and 
ate together, and he was wont to call Mrs. 
Wilson ‘‘ Mother.” 

‘‘ Why, Minnie,’’ he said, ‘‘ were you going to 
cut me ?”’ 

Phyllis Mead answered the question. 

“ Ag if she would cut anyone !’’ exclaimed 
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‘**She’s as good as you, and ever so much 
better—proud thing!’"—p. 872. 


the child indignantly. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Hapgood, 
she—loves you. She said——” 

The little nursery governess caught Phyllis’s 
hand with a movement that was itself almost 
a sob; but she smiled constrainedly through 
her blushes. 

“They are such thoughtless children,” she 
whispered. ‘“‘ Please don’t pay any attention 
to them.” 

Phyllis broke loose from her and it behoved 
Minnie Wilson to pursue the other one, who 
had espied an organ-grinder and a monkey. 

“She does, though,” said Phyllis Mead 
defiantly to Hapgood ; “and father says that 
Miss Gordon, who’s making such a fool of you— 
oh, just look at Agatha, Mr. Hapgood! Isn’t 
she a caution ? She’s dodging all under the 
cab horses on purpose. Oh! what a mercy to 
be thankful for bobbies are, aren’t they ? ” 
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A constable had 
arrested Agatha 
Mead for Minnie 
Wilson’s —_conveni- 
ence. Hapgood had 
watched the proceed- 
ings with a strange, 
remote feeling that 
they scarcely con- 
cerned him. 

“‘And her mother's 
dying, Mr. Hap 
good !’”’ continued 
Phyllis enthusiastic: 
ally. ‘She won't 
live a single other 
day, and Minnie’ 
going to the hospital 
now to be with her. 
One of the nurses 
see us home. Such 


bosh! As if we 
can’t take care of 
ourselves !” 


Hapgood mur- 
mured_ the word 
‘“‘Minnie”’ as if it 
were a discovery. 

“Yes. She said 
we might call her it if we liked, though she 
isn't a servant,’’ Phyllis explained. ‘‘ Oh, yoa 
naughty, naughty child, Agatha! How dare 
you give poor Miss Wilson such a _ homd 
anxious time when she’s got so much trouble 
of her own to bear ?”’ 

Hapgood held out his hand to Minnie Wilson 

‘I’m so sorry,”’ he said, and then he signalled 
toahansom. Minnie Wilson was crying. They 
were unobtrusive tears, but too sacred to be 
shed in a public street. ‘‘ You shan’t be 
bothered with them,” he said. ‘‘ You must 
drive to the hospital, and I’ll see them home. 
And—I should like to join you there by- 
and-by. May I ?”’ 

The cab pulled up. The lawyer’s sweet little 
daughters fought which should mount first into 
it, and being both in Hapgood secured them 
smartly and bade the man speed them &€ 
Woden House. That declared programme 
should be changed. 

“We'll walk to the hospital together, shall 
we ?”’ he said to Minnie Wilson. ‘‘ We'll take 
the back streets, and you—must be your ow? 
old brave little self—your dear little self 
Minnie.”’ 

In the first side street he took her arm, as 
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the days of yore when there were cowslips in 
the meadows blooming for them. He kept it, 
and thus supported her to the long red building 
with the stone-lined windows, beyond which 
her mother lay drifting comfortably from 
earthly attachments. 

The hour he spent there made a very solemn 
impression on him. More than that, indeed ; 
but 1t was the solemnity in his face which was 
most marked as he crossed the courtyard. I: ven 
Gordon & Co. seemed a poor, unimportant con- 
cern after Mrs. Wilson’s deathbed. The little 
wan, wasted woman with eyes which already 
had something of celestial serenity in them 
was more to him than all Outenham just then, 
and he had promised, of his own accord, that 
Minnie should be as dear to him as a sister. 

‘Weren't we dike brother and sister for two 
years ?’”’ he had added, while Minnie knelt by 
the bedside with her head on the pillow by her 
mother’s cheek and her face hidden from him. 
‘*Don’t trouble about that, dear.” 

Then it was a good-bye kiss for the serene old 
woman, who blessed him feebly and just for a 
moment pressed his hand as if she still had a 
firm griponearth. Minnie was holding her other 
hand, as if she would fain keep her even from 
Heaven itself. 


HAT evening Hapgood thought less of 
; | ‘ Gwendoline Gordon than on any 
other evening since he had become 
Gordon & Co. He dined in his own 
rooms over the Outenham Club instead of in the 
Club dining-room, and he didn’t go downstairs 
for a game of billiards and a chat as was his 
wont since he had come to feel that he was fully 
the equal of the other manufacturers, the 
lawyers, and the dozen or two gilded and idle 
youths of Outenham who most frequented the 
Club. His shyness among these others had 
soon passed. They gave it every encourage- 
ment to disappear. He was reckoned a very 
decent chap, considering, or even not consider- 
ing. Certain of the others, indeed, had almost 
half a mind (conceived in the smoking-room) 
to give him a hint that Gwendoline Gordon, 
fine creature though she rated herself, wasn’t 
worth the infatuation with which she had 
possessed him. This, however, was delicate 
ground, and as Hapgood developed in all direc- 
tions the subject became an increasingly diffi- 
cult one for outsiders to touch upon. 


Hapgood dined alone, and thought of many 
things. 
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Afterwards he smoked alone; now gazing 
fixedly at the large and exquisite photograph 
of Gwendoline Gordon which, in a suitably 
exquisite silver frame, adorned his mantel ; 
and now looking away from it uneasily. 

At nine o'clock the news was telephoned to 
him from the hospital. Mrs. Wilson had died, 
peacefully, and her daughter, according to his 
instructions, had been taken to Woden House 
in a cab. 

““ Was she very distressed ?’’ he asked. 

“ Yes, at first,’’ was the reply. 

He mused afresh, looking at the hearth this 
time and the diminishing spirals of smoke 
from his neglected cigar. 

And then he hurriedly left the room and went 
to Woden House. Mr. and Mrs. Mead were both 
delighted to see him. To Hapgood the lawyer 
had never shown to such advantage ; his eyes 
had positively a benevolent glow in them when 
Minnie Wilson was mentioned. 

‘* Poor child !’’ he said. ‘‘ There’s a good 
girl for you, Mr. Hapgood. There’s nothing 
like trouble for the perfecting of humanity, 
let our friends the philosophers say what they 
please about the immutability of character.” 

‘“T—I thought perhaps that T might be able 
to cheer her,’’ Hapgood murmured ; ** but she 
may have gone to bed. She—that is, we're 
very old friends, you know.” 

“She ts a good girl, and that’s saying a great 
deal, Mr. Hapgood,” remarked Mrs. Mead. 
“She is alone with her supper, in the morning- 
room. She said she couldn’t eat, but—oh, I 
think she’s going upstairs.’”” Mrs. Mead went 
to the door and, still with that benevolent look, 
her husband followed her. 

‘* You'd like to see her alone. no doubt, Mr. 
Hapgood,” said Mr. Mead ; and, having brought 
the girl, they shut the door. 

She had subdued her grief, but its hallowing 
signs were still upon her. Hapgood was 
startled. She was no longer merely pretty, as 
she had always been, but beautiful, with an 
angel's clear eyes of trust in the divine inevit- 
able. The frail little effort of a smile on her 
quivering lips was, however, human enough, 
sweetly and pathetically so. 

But before Hapgood could even take her 
hand she was in tears again. 

‘‘T—I can’t talk about it,’’ she whispered, 
‘please. I—may I say goodnight ?” 

‘Yes, dear,’”’ said Hapgood. He drew her to 
him and kissed her. And it was under the 

curious and very mingled excitement of the 
memory of Minnie Wilson’s face after he had 
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kissed her so thoughtlessly that he left Woden 
House with no word of ‘‘Good-night”’ to its 
master. She had looked back at him in silence 
from the foot of the staircase and he had waved 
his hand to her; and then he had softly let 
himself out of the house, feeling almost as he 
had felt when Roland Gordon formally abdi- 
cated in his favour. 

The next day he gave Gwendoline Gordon 
that rest from his society which he had sug- 
gested ; also he went to the hospital, arranged 
about the funeral, and called again at Woden 
House. | 

‘Do they worry you—those children ?”’ he 
asked Minnie Wilson, and he showed great 
satisfaction when she told him that they 
were as good as possible. 

“‘T think it is best for me to have something 
to do,’’ she said. 

“Yes, perhaps,’’ he agreed ; “‘and no more 
tears, Minnie, than you can help.”’ 

‘“‘N-o,”’ she said, with the tears in her eyes 
again. 

It was very strange. He had never felt so 
moved, so overwhelmed by mysterious emo- 
tions. He clasped her hand, and ficd. Only 
when he was outside did he understand what 
spur had driven him away like that. It was 
the strong, well-nigh irresistible impulse which 
had surged upon him to take her in his arms, 
hold her, and kiss her again. His cheeks 
burned when he understood this. 

The next day also he neglected Gwendo- 
line Gordon. Those customary rides seemed 
less of a habit already. They were an experi- 
ence of almost long ago. He thought less about 
Gwendoline Gordon than on any previous 
day since that great day of his elevation. And 
once he caught himself shrugging, hike herself, 
and reflecting that she wouldn't care. Some- 
how, moreover, his mind’s vision of her lacked 
the old enthralling charms of personal, incom- 
parable beauty. He could contemplate it as if 
it were a handsome portrait in a picture gallery, 
the portrait of somebody he had known and 
admired, and since, without much distress, lost 
sight of. Nota very great deal more than that. 

But the next day Gwendoline Gordon put her 
pride and humiliation (both) in her pocket and 
entered the office of Gordon & Co. With her 
own peculiar imperiousness, she asked if Hap- 
good was in, and took himbystorm. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and Hapgood were together in the inner 
office when she followed her rat-a-tat. 

‘I want you to come and lunch with us,”’ she 
said, after a calm ‘‘ Good-morning ’’ to both 
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gentlemen. Mr. Mackenzie’s bushy eyebrows 
twitched as he bowed himself away. 

‘‘ Do you know,”’ said Hapgood, “I am very 
sorry, but I fear I can’t.” 

‘““Can’t you ? Whata nuisance! I—hoped 
you might. Mamma wishes it too.” 

Mrs. Gordon never nowadays looked Hap 
good up and down in the candidly contemptv- 
ous way which had made their first meeting 
so remarkable to him. She had grown more 
and more gracious, with flattering indicauons 
of something like real deference. 

“That is very kind of Mrs. Gordon,” said 
Hapgood; ‘‘ but I really can’t to-day, or I 
would not hesitate.’’ 

“Sure you wouldn’t ?”’ 

Her eyes flashed at him just for a moment, 
and then she was serene and smiling. 

It was Hapgood who showed confusion. 
Even while he spoke he knew that he was dus- 
ingenuous. For the first time since their u- 
timacy he realised that he did not want to go 
to Outenham Manor, did not want to sit at table 
with either Gwendoline Gordon or her mother, 
did not want to nde with Gwendoline. 

‘Oh, it’s all right,’’ she said quickly. “Its 
my own fault. I haven’t been nice with vou 
lately. I—wanted to—make it up, as children 
say. What have you been doing with yoursel! 
since Tuesday ? ”’ 

And again Hapgood showed confusion— 
slight, yet positive. He didn’t feel at all like 
explaining to Gwendoline Gordon about the 
death of the poor old woman with whem he 
had lived for two or three years as a lodger. It 
would be as difficult as sacrilege. Nor could he 
explain to her about the ennobling tonic which 
had come into his life in the knowledge that 
Minnie was committed to his keeping.—a tonic 
as ennobling as his own glorious independent. 

‘“‘[—can scarcely tell you,’’ he replied. 

‘“No ? Then look here. Do take me fora 
gallop to-morrow. Do/”’ 

Gwendoline Gordon pleading to him to #0 
with her! Him! Her last word was must- 
ally sweet, thrilling with entreaty and tendel- 
ness. 

And now that he was with her again Hapgood 
were not himself if he had not been conscious 
of her living splendour. She was gowned with 
fascinations, from her cerise costume with the 
ruby clasp at the breast to her far-extending 
white hat with the flame-red feathers ; from 
her shapely hands and feet (one of them marked 
time impatiently while she leaned back in the 
chair) to her face, which defied criticism. 
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“ I—I think, if you are walking home, I might 
go part of the way with you. Then I’ ex- 
plain,’ he said, and in that moment he meant 
what he said. 

He felt annoyed with himself for blushing, 
and annoyed a little that she could not blush. 
But suddenly, as soon as he had spoken, he 
believed he knew why her face did not change 
its colour to match the animation of her words. 
Yes, she was painted and powdered. He was 
certain of it, now. Though the workmanship 
was admirable, it was not Nature’s doing alto- 
gether. 

“Yes, yes,” she said. ‘‘I—hate to be 
neglected, my dear—Ben, by you. There, now 
that I’ve shown my hand, we’re friends again, 
aren’t we ? And—here’s your hat.” 

They went out together. Hapgood almost 
hurried the departure. He hated himself. She 
had called him Ben for the first time, and he 
hated it ; and he hated himself for hating it so 
unreasonably. His smile and bow of thanks 
had been painfully formal in the midst of the 
dregs of his earlier confusion ; and it was with 
no more than due formality and politeness that 
he bowed her from the office before him. She, 
a queen, had condescended to call him Ben, 
and his heart had not swept all before it and 
compelled him to kiss her hand—her hand, 
at least. 

Ah! but she was a painted and powdered 
queen ; and in the midst of his triumph, which 
ought to have been so much more of a triumph 
than it was, there were staring doubts, as well 
as a little face with confiding grey eyes and a 
charm quite different to hers. 

She had helped him to the precincts of a 
throne in these recent weeks. But a mere two 
or three days had sufficed to take away nearly 
all the glamour of a throne shared with her. 

“Now then, my dear, what’s all this con- 
founded mystery ?’’ she asked him, when they 
were beyond the works and the subdued roar 
of the machinery which meant an income for a 
thousand men, and, chief of all, for him. ‘I 
mean, of course, ‘confounding.’ How one’s 
tongue does slip sometimes! What’s the 
matter with you ?”’ 

Hapgood turned and looked at her, and in- 
stantly it was on his lips to retort, ‘‘ And with 
you too, that I do not love you any longer ? ”’ 

She seemed conscious of something disquiet- 
ing in his expression. 

“ Really,” she exclaimed, “‘ you aren’t at all 
like yourself to-day. Why do you look so like 
a—parson ?”’ 


‘Do I look like one ? That’s odd,”’ he said, 
with a laugh, “ for I don’t feel in the least like 
that. I hope the average parson is a better 
man than I am.” 

“‘I don’t suppose he is,’’ she said. 
had bad luck with my specimens if so.” 

‘*O-h, Miss Gordon !’”’ 

They had come into Outenhom’s Queen Street, 
with its bustle of carts and carriages and market 
folks. And, in the first few steps, Hapgood’s 
eyes were upon a little figure in black on the 
opposite pavement, with a small and un- 
naturally sedate girl on each side of her, one 
holding her hand and the other hanging on to 
her arm. 

‘““ Miss Gordon,” he exclaimed, “do excuse 
me for a moment.”’ 

“‘Oh, certainly,’’ she replied ; ‘I'll lock at 
these rubbishy costumes.” 

Hapgood darted across toward them, to be 
stopped half-way by Mrs. Gordon, who fluttered 
a lemon-coloured kid-gloved hand to him from 
her carriage. é 

‘‘ Have you seen Gwendoline, Mr. Hapgood ? ” 
Mrs. Gordon asked him, with a gracious smile. 

He pointed her out, again begged to be ex- 
cused, and was soon with Minnie Wilson and 
her charges. 

Phyllis and Agatha were more than exem- 
plary to-day. They whispered ‘* Good-morning, 
Mr. Hapgood,”’ reverently in unison. 

But it was Minnie he wanted. 

““ How are you, dear ?”’ he asked, with the 
fondness of tone one uses to a child. ‘‘ And 
are you sure you don’t mind being out with them 
to-day like this ?”’ 

It was Phyllis who answered him. 

‘‘Mamma said, Mr. Hapgood, that it would 
do her good, and keep her from thinking. It’s 
just my own opinion, too.”’ 

‘“ That’ll do,” said Hapgood. 

It was his turn to reprove. Minnie Wilson 
was crying, and had released Agatha to feel for 
her handkerchief. 

‘‘'You two children may go into the confec- 
tioner's shop and eat tarts,’’ he continued. 

‘** As if we should do such a thing to-day /"’ 
exclaimed Phyllis indignantly. ‘I do wonder 
at you, don’t you, Agatha ?” 

Agatha looked at the confectioner’s window 
and said nothing. 

And then who should come upon them but 
Gwendoline Gordon, with raised eyebrows | 
(lovely young moon-shaped eyebrows) and that 
curl to her lip which had won her so much dis- 
esteem in Outenham ! 
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“I’m tired of waiting,’’ she said. She 
glanced at Minnie Wilson as if she were no more 
than a crossing-sweeper. 

“Are you ?”’ he said. 

Minnie Wilson’s hand caught the little 
Agatha’s, and without a word she moved away. 
But she had a champion in Phyllis, whose stare 
at Gwendoline Gordon even in that moment 
was like coarse refreshment to Hapgood. Nor 
was it a stare only. 

“She's as good as you, and ever so much 
better—proud thing !”’ 

This is what little Phyllis Mead’s tongue pre- 
sumed to say in Outenham’s principal street to 
the superb-Miss Gordon. Then she rushed 
after Minnie Wilson and her sister, with red 
cheeks and much fight still in her eves. 

And Hapgood smiled. 

He could not helpit. He smiled, and smiled 
on when Gwendoline Gordon looked to him as 
if for support in so brutal and public an attack 
upon her greatness. 

And then he stopped smiling. 

“You mustn’t mind,” he said, though not 
as if it mattered much. 

““Who was that girl ?’”’ asked Gwendoline 
Gordon. ‘' The nursemaid ?” 

‘Mrs. Mead’s nursery governess, and a very 
old friend of mine.”’ 

“Really ! Well, it 
know.”’ 

‘The sweetest girl in all the world, I think,’ 
he murmured, looking neither at Gwendoline 
Gordon nor anyone else. 

“Mr. Hapgood, you Jove that girl?” ex- 
claimed Gwendoline Gordon in a low voice, 
which yet seemed to him loud. 

“Yes, I love her,’’ he replied, and for the last 
time for many a day he looked full at her. He 
wondered now that he had ever thought her 
beautiful. She was repulsive ! 

“And you don’t feel—would you be good 
enough to see me to the carriage ? Mamma is 
waiting for me, by Phillips’s shop.”’ 

He did her that service gladly, and shut the 
door upon her ; he heard her tell Mrs. Gordon 
with cold composure that she had already asked 
him to luncheon, and that he was more con- 
genially engaged ; and then, with the scraping 
of the horscs’ feet, he had done with her. 

* * * * * * 

The funeral was at two o’clock, and after 
the funeral Hapgood returned to Woden House 
with Minnie Wilson. And in the evening he 
was again at Woden House and told Mr. Mead 


looked like it, you 
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what he meant to tell her, if he and Mrs. Mead 
thought he might, without impropriety, on 
such a day. 

“I believe she loves me,”’ he said. 

“Dear me!’ said the lawyer, briskly. 
““ Do you mean that you love her ?”’ 

“Tam glad to say I do,’’ said Hapgood ; “and 
thankful that I have realised it in time. But 
I want to make sure she loves me.” 

Mr. Mead looked strangely cheerful. 

“My dear sir,” he said, ‘‘ my dear sir!” 

“You may think what you please!” said 
Hapgood. ‘‘I have been blind since that 
good fortune of mine; but I’m not bbnd 
now. Would it do to tell her at once that 
I love her ?”’ 

“TI don’t see any objection,” replied the 
lawver; ‘‘and as touching the melancholy 
occurrence of this afternoon, Mr. Hapgood, | 
don’t see either that that need stand in your 
way. Life is very short. If my daughter 
Phyllis is to be believed, Miss Wilson certainly 
loves you, and—in this matter I have no doubt 
the child is to be believed. To tell you the 
truth, ever since I have had the pleasure of 
your acquaintance, I have thought—but it 
is not for me to make such comparisons.” 

Hapgood moved to the door. 

‘“‘ Where is she ? ’’ he asked impatiently, with 
such joy in his eyes as even Gwendoline Gordon 
had never seen. She had seen much worship 
and much longing, but never such contentment 
as this. 

“Have you reflected, Mr. Hapgood,” asked 
the lawyer, smiling, ‘‘ what it means for a gen- 
tleman in your position to—marry a person in 
Miss Wilson’s sphere of life ? ”’ 

‘“Where is she ?’’ repeated Hapgood, sul 
more impatiently. 

The little lawyer nodded as if he were quile 
satisfied. 

‘‘ She is in the schoolroom,”’ he said. ‘“‘ The 
children have just gone to bed. JI—think vou 
have chosen wisely, Mr. Hapgood, if you wil 
permit me to say so. In spite of some expen: 
ence to the contrary, I still believe, with 
Shakespeare, that it is well to choose a wilt 
whose growth towards her husband may be 
expected. And—but 1 am keeping you.” 

Hapgood shook the lawyer's hand. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

* * * * * 

And ten minutes later he descended the 
Stairs with the word ‘‘ Minnie ”’ written upol 
his heart for life. 
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‘‘Tender Shepherd, Thou hast Stilled.”’ 


Words by Miss C. WINCKWORTH. Music by W.S. WinTLE, M.A. 


(By permission of Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.) 


hast _ still’d Now Thy 


2. In this world of care and pain, 3. Ah, Lord Jesu, grant that we 
Lord, Thou wouldst no longer leave it; Where it lives inay soon be living, 
To the sunny heavenly plain And the lovely pastures see, 
Thou dost now with joy receive it : That its heavenly food are giving ! 
Clothed in robes of spotless white, Thus the gain of death we prove 
Now it dwells with Thee in light. Though Thou take what most we love. 


Amen. 
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E every one have read often 
and often—most of us 
learnt by heart as children 
—the words of our Lord in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, 
vi. 38: ‘‘ Give, and it shall 
be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and run- 
ning over, shall men give 
‘into your bosom.”’ 

But only in Hebron, in 
its tiny grain market, did I thoroughly 
understand those words, see with my own 
eyes, what Jesus Christ just meant. His 
illustration is familiar to millions in the 
East still, and because the East hardly 
changes any custom through thousands of 
years, this concerning a measure of wheat 
will still remain an everyday sight in their 
bazaars. Only, just as many millions of 
Westerns like myself may never have seen, 
nor read of, nor are able to picture to them- 
selves the former Jewish—nowadays the Arab— 
buyer and seller of corn ; therefore, it will be 
a gladness if my pen can portray for them this 
glimpse of Palestine market-life, which gave 
me a sudden joy of surprised understanding. 

It happened at Hebron, one warm, late- 
April morning. By noon the sun brought out 
distinctly the differing hues from drab to 
brown, from sunbleached white to weather- 
worn grey, of the often weird-looking, flat- 
roofed square buildings clustering in the valley, 
or clinging to the hillside. Above these the 
hill appeared itself, all ribs of rock, a stony, 
lean greybeard, hardly covered with any green 
of Nature’s clothing. 

Hebron ever was, and still is, associated 
with Abraham. Around lies the plain of 
Mamre, where his flocks pastured, as now graze 
those of the Arabs, his descendants through 
Ishmael. From yonder hill one can just 
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descry part of the Dead Sea plain. Mountwg 
to its top, one feels standing on perchance tht 
identical two feet of ground whence, havz 
risen up early that morning, the patriarch sax 
far away the thick smoke going up from tk 
burning bitumen. In Hebron hill Abraham 
bought yonder cave of Machpelah in which 
bury his dead Sarah—wherein his own bone 
should also be laid to rest. 

There are crumbling Jewish  gravestons 
under the splendid olive trees on the road 
entering the town, which monuments popula 
tradition calls—of course, they are of moc 
later date—the graves of the “forty wi 
nesses ’’ to Abraham’s bargain. Little wonde 
that Jews, who still cherish as their gre 
inheritance in the past, and hope in days © 
come, the promises of God to their mghteo 
father Abraham, should count Hebron hd. 
being one in the remaining four of their forme 
cities still in Palestine. They are comm 
back here quickly wherever there is an open 
forthem. Fifteen hundred are in Hebron 10. 
which is a great increase in the past few yeas 

But the 8,oo0 Muslim in the old, old tow 
(the next oldest to Damascus on earth st! 
inhabited), who reckon themselves even mct 
haughtily than the Jews sons of Abrahat. 
because descending from his eldest son Jst 
mael, these revere Hebron with a fervour yield: 
ing to none. They only speak of it as “Th 
Town of the Friend of God.’”’ And being the 
most turbulent and fanatic of all Arabs = 
Palestine, Abraham’s burial-place yonder 5 
guarded by them from the near approach af 
Christian or Jew with intense jealousy. + 
present all to be seen thereof are the strom 
walls of a mosque, which was once a Chnstia! 
church built by the Crusaders over the entrant 
to the cave. 
find and enter the tomb? It is not know. 
But our King Edward VII., as Prince of Wale 
alone among Christians of this day, has be# 
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inside the mosque, by special permission of 
the Sultan. 

Going down the sunshiny road that morning 
past the big olive trees, 1 remember the ping 
of a pebble through the leaves, then another, 
followed by childish cries. But on a sharp 
rebuke from those with me—two of our party 
being recognised as having authority in the 
place—the stone-throwers desisted, and came 
prancing round us. Rosy-cheeked, wild-eyed 
children they were, each piping his or her 
“Marak Sahid’’ (Good-morning). After wend- 
ing through narrow, noisome alleys, we found 
groups of much wilder, even fierce-looking men 
gathered by the whitewashed walls of the 
mosque. A dirty stone stairway led upwards. 
Some youths stood on this, ready to prevent 
us from mounting too high. Up seven steps, 
carefully counted, we were allowed to go. 
“Halt ! No further. But you may put your 
hand inside that hole in the wall. All the Jews 
do. They drop petitions to Abraham into it, 
for the crevice is said to go down into his tomb.” 
The hole was, indeed, worn smooth and greasy 
by the rubbing of human hands through past 
centuries. One of us felt a paper, and drew 
it out. Only some words written in Hebrew, 


in the hope that Father Abraham would 


remember ‘‘ Alter Israel Shamy, son of Khay 
Beghole.’’” (Now, did the last word mean a 
name, or the hole for petitions ?) 

Everyone in England knows what we call 
charity bazaars. Not everyone realises that 
these are supposed to imitate the Eastern 
custom of gathering a number of shops together 
in alleys that are sometimes open to the 
weather, but more often rudely roofed to give 
shade in summer, rather than shelter in winter. 
The small bazaar in Hebron was, out of a good 
many I have seen in the East, the roughest and 
poorest, but withal the most picturesque. On 
either side were raised recesses, like hutches, 
within which, as usual, the shopkeepers sat 
cross-legged and calm among their wares, these 
Spread around or dangling within arm’s reach. 
Some of the bearded owners were scowling, 
Others gravely curious. Several shops were 
festooned with strings of glass beads and brace- 
lets big and little, for are not the glass- 
workers of Hebron nowadays famed for these ? 
Bunches of jagged seeming strings were, on 
close view, tound to be composed of hundreds 


. Of miniature blue hands, with fingers out- 


Spread, and a tiny cord-ring. These hands 
are meant to be tied to children’s hair as a pro- 
tection against the evil eye. Other amulets 


were thick, knobby rings of brown, yellowish, 
and green shades, meant for stringing on horse 
or ass trappings. The delicate glass bracelets 
of blues and greens with white lines fancifully 
twisted round them are for the fellaheen women 
and girls to wear on festival days. Besides, 
there were booths of gaudily striped and fringed 
cotton squares—orange, red, green—things 
that we would hang over our chair backs, but 
that Arabs put on their matted locks, binding a 
yard or so of black rope round the head to keep 
this most easy headgear in place. Here were 
also shops of queer-looking food, and one of 
really good sweetmeats, kept by the only Chris- 
tian inthe place. But better than all, emerging 
from the gloom and grime of these darksome 
bazaar passages, was the small sunlit grain- 
market. 

So small a space! Here seemed to be little 
more than fifty feet by less of open air, in 
which a group of buyers and sellers were 
squatting. At the first glance, these were about 
half a dozen men, who appeared sitting cross- 
legged in a circle; one might indifferently 
suppose smoking narghilehs or engaged in 
noonday rest and gossip. But our hostess and 
guide, who lived in Hebron, paused, saying 
eagerly under her breath, ‘‘ This is curious. 
See, that is a corn merchant and his customer 
in the middle. Watch them.” I then noticed 
that a couple of men, plainly eager over business, 
were stooping down poised on their toes, an 
open sack of wheat between them. The others 
in the circle, who watched the transaction with 
grave interest, were witnesses to the chaffering 
and bargaining. The corn merchant was hold- 
ing open his sack’s mouth ; the buyer, according 
to Eastern custom, was himself filling a wooden 
measure—a round utensil, about the size of a 
large bowl. He shook the corn together. He 
pressed it firmly down. The measure was full 
now, surely. But, no! On he poured gently 
till the grain rose in a swelling cone. How 
eagerly both swarthy-bearded faces gazed from 
under their brows, shadowed by black locks 
and tagged keffiyehs. And now, as the grain 
still dropped from the buycr’s hand, but more 
and more gently, trickles began running over 
the edge of the measure, and falling back into 
the sack, carefully widespread, so that none 
should be lost. A warning of caution went 
round from lip to lip. Very, very gently a few 
last grains were dropped from the customer’s 
fingers on the apex of the cone. Some lodged 
there, the rest quivered, then trickled down the 
sides of the hcap. There; it was finished. 
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Two of the bystanders (by-sttters, rather) came 
to the help of their friend, who could never 
carry away thus his brimming bargain. They 
opened at the breast his garment, a kind of 
shirt bound tightly round the waist by a sash 
in many folds. And with a dexterous movement 
the buyer threw the grain thereinto. Men 
had thus actually given the good measure info 
his bosom. Up rose the customer from his 
‘‘hunkering ”’ posture, and his full draperies, 
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Surprised on learning this, I asked why. ther, 
is it well known to be so difficult to conver 
a Mohammedan to Christianity ? All the more, 
I was told, because the Prophet so cleverly use 
the great truths of the Old and New Testaments 
to graft thereon his new false creed. “ What 
you Christians believe is true enough,” a 
Mohammedan will placidly own, “ only it was 
not the last revelation. We know more. Du 
not your Teacher, the Lord Issa (who tru: 
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that we term trouscrs, shook themselves out 
to his shins. His long outer coat dropped to 
the ankles. Why those loose heel-less slippers 
did not fall off his bare brown feet as he stalked 
swiftly away was a marvel. 

Let me hasten here to explain earnestly that 
if these Mohamnacdans had guessed we were 
deeply intcrested in seeing some words of our 
Saviour put in practice, they would be not only 
gravely tolerant, but probably approvingly 
interested. Not till I went myself to the East 
did I understand that Mohammed taught his 
followers to revere not only Abraham, their 
forefather, Moses, David, and the prophets, but 
also the “‘ Lord Issa ’’ (Jesus). Him they also 
call Ben Miriam—that is, Son of Mary. His 
divine birth and message they also admit. 
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came from heaven) himsclf say he would serd 
a Comforter > Well, that is our Prophe 
Mohammed. And the last-comer is naturally 
the greatest.” 

On hearing this, I felt desirous to tell othes 
at home, who might not know any more thas I 
had, this standpoint of the Muslim. It make 
clear their deep contempt of the Jews for hat: 
crucified Him whom the Mohammedanssay thet 
should have hailed as a divinely-sent Prophet 
of miraculous birth. 

Perhaps if we all strove better to understacd 
what the millions of our Mohammedan fellow 
subjects do believe, it would be easier for us 
help them ; and they might not be so rebutted 
at the outset by our ignoring that we and they 
alike hold some great truths in common. 
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A Complete Story by E. Burrowes. 


—}>E was a strangely silent and 
self-contained man, and 
his fellow-clerks voted him 
unutterably dull and slow: 
They wondered among 
themselves what he did 
with his spare hours and 
his holidays, for he rarely, 
if ever, joined in their 
amusements, and led a 

the rest of the office. It 
little sometimes, and now 


life apart from 
annoyed them ; 
and then George Holden was called upon 
to bear a good deal of chaff, not always of 


the good-natured sort either; but he was so 
used to being made a butt for their jests 
that he took little notice of them, and this 
mild patience only exasperated them the more. 
They did not know that he dreamed dreams 
such as come to every man at least once in a 
lifetime, and that all his spare time was spent 
in making a foundation for those castles in the 
air which he built—during holiday times—in 
conjunction with a girl whose photograph always 
reposed in his breast pocket. 

He had been in the employ of the firm—it 
was an old-established and highly-thought-of 
business house in the City—for some years, but 
promotion was slow, and now and then a quicker 
man would be put up the ladder and leave 
Holden, the steady plodder, far behind. It 
was galling to the man, but he was possessed 
of boundless patience. and a childlike belief in 
the power of the future, and with that and his 
love for Margaret Graham, he worked on steadily 
and cheerfully, hoping always that something 
good would turn up for him. 

It was late March, and the thoughts of the 
business men were turning pleasantly towards 
the coming Bank Holiday. To George Holden 
these rare days were red-letter days, for he 
spent them with Margaret, and at other times 
he had only her letters to cheer him on, and 
they were but a poor substitute for her brave 
words and tender, smiling eyes. 

“Old Sobersides’ll go off on his own un- 
sociable hook, I suppose,’’ said one of the junior 


clerks to his next-door neighbour one fine 
March evening. as they got into their overcoats 
and prepared to leave the office. ‘‘ Someone 
ought to take him down a peg or two; it’s 
pride that makes him so stand-offish—nothing 
else.”’ 

‘““He’s not a bad old sort,’’ said the other 
indulgently. ‘“‘ I daresay he’s got-something on 
his mind, poor chap. Looks like it, and it is 
hard on a fellow when younger men are pro- 
moted over your head. You wouldn't like it 
yourself, my boy.”’ 

Jameson laughed. 

““Daresay not,” he said carelessly. ‘' He’s 
waiting for something to turn up trumps, I 
suppose, like the immortal Micawber. It would 
be easy to take him in ; he’s very simple in his 
mind is old Holden, and it would be a good joke 
to take a rise out of him. I'll do it myself one 
of these fine days!” 

‘““He’s the sort that would take it hardly,” 
said the other. ‘‘ You know the proverb, 
Jameson—let sleeping dogs lie. Going that 
way ? Good-night, then.” 

Holden had taken his solitary way home, as 
was his usual custom. No one ever offered to 
walk with him, and he never intruded himself 
on the others. He had no time to give them, 
he told himself; no time for anything but 
work, so he worked overtime in the office several 
days a week, and was looked upon by the rest 
as an inveterate old grinder and bookworm, 
while the firm realised that in their chief clerk 
they had secured a real treasure, out of whom 
they could get just double the amount of work 
at the same salary paid to the man who had 
held the post before him. 

But as he smoked his pipe that night his 
thoughts were far from his ledgers and figures 
and business calculations ; they lingered per- 
sistently round the girl he hoped some happy 
day to call wife. She had waited already for 
three long years, and as far as he could see at 
present, that waiting must continue—for how 
long ? He asked himself the question some- 
times in a hopeless sort of way, but without 
finding any answer to it. Sometimes he 
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reproached himself for having burdened Mar- 
garet’s young life with such a weary waiting, 
and yet he knew she loved him, and that she 
would be steadfast for all time, while as to 
himself he thought of the memorable words con- 
cerning the faithful Jacob of old—“‘ And Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel, and they seemed 
unto him but a few days for the love he had 
to her.”’ So it was with George Holden. 

Two days later it seemed to him that his 
chance had come at last, for on his way to the 
office he bought as usual his modest halfpenny 
newspaper and glanced through the news as he 
jogged along on the top of a’bus to the City. 
It was a delicious morning, the first real day of 
spring, and the first of April. March having 
gone out like a lion, Apri! had come in all smiles, 
with here and there a tear in the shape of a soft 
little shower. 
and fresh, and there was a feeling of exhilaration 
in the very air, and quite suddenly Holden’s 
heart gave a great bound and then beat fast and 
hotly within him, for on the front page of his 
newspaper his own name had caught his eye, 
and with eagerness he read an advertisement 
which ran as follows : 


“GEORGE HOLDEN.—If George Holden will apply 
to Messrs. Carter and Slogg, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, he will 
hear of SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE.” 


He stared at the few lines which meant so 
much and which yet for the moment conveyed 
so little to him. Then slowly it began to dawn 
on him. Something to his advantage! Why, 
it might mean anything! It might mean 
wealth, or merely a small legacy. Whatever it 
was, it would surely be something good—some- 
thing unexpected, some windfall which would 
help that nest-egg accumulating so slowly in 
the bank. 

Something to his advantage ! . Heaven 
only knows what dreams rose before him as he 
sat in the April sunshine on the top of the 
rumbling ‘bus, going Citywards. Whatever they 
were, they sent him into the office with radiant 
face and with a cheerier greeting than was 
usual to him on his lips. His fellow-clerks 
looked at him in amazement as he went to his 
desk, and wondered what had suddenly cheered 
up old Dry-as-dust. They little knew, and all 
through his monotonous morning’s work those 
wondrous words swam before him in a radiant 
light. Something to his advantage ! 

It was when the luncheon hour arrived that 
Jameson glanced at him oddly and said : 

“‘ Had good news, old chap ?” 


But the world looked green ~ 
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Holden started, and flushed a little. 
his wonderful secret then guessed already ? 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘I have, Jameson; but 
how did you 

“Oh, well, it’s not often you’re so beaminz, 
you know,” said the other, witha laugh. “1:s 
easy to see that something has happened to yr 
to-day !” 

And as Holden looked hurriedly at the cleck 
and then with a nod went off to his lunch ati 
cheap little restaurant near by, the other cer: 
laughed again. It was a good joke—too gi 
to stop. If old Holden chose to believe even: 
thing he saw, and to be made a fool of, whet 
he ought to have guessed surely on the firs: «: 
April—well, it wasn’t his business! He'd te: 
him the truth to-morrow, and the cream ¢! 
the whole thing would be to see his blank fa: 
when he found that that wonderful adverts 
ment of something to his advantage was notInt: 
more or less inan a harmless hoax! Of cours 
if he went hurrying off to the office in Lincoln; 
Inn Fields, he’d soon find for himself that 
had been taken in. And that was exactl 
what happened. When the office closed—t 
it was a half-day—Holden went straight of 
with the advertisement in his pocket-book '¢ 
interview Messrs. Carter and Slogg. 

He found their names written ona brass platé 
outside a handsome set of offices, and in answt 
to his inquiry, he was told that Mr. Carter a 
at liberty, and could see him for a few minute. 

The lawyer, a keen-faced man with tron-st 
hair, looked up interrogatively at Holden as!’ 
entered. 

“Mr. Holden ?”’ he said briskly. “W% 
can I do for you? I have only a few mute 
to spare you, but my clerk said your busmes 
was important, and os 

“TY will not detain you long,’ said Hold 
simply. ‘‘I came in answer to your advertx 
ment, Mr. Carter. Here it is.’ 

He handed the paper to the lawyer, ™* 
adjusted his gold-rimmed glasses and ma! 
through the few lines slowly and with darken: 
brows. Then he looked up sharply. 

“ We inserted no advertisement, Mr. Holde:.” 
he said. ‘ This is either an accidental cae: 
dence of name, one wilful hoax intended 
evidently for you.” 

Holden stared at the lawyer blankly fo 3 
minute. He was too staggered to speak, ar! 
the lawyer continued kindly. 

‘Perhaps someone just meant to play % 
a harmless joke on you, but no one had at 
right to use our name in such a connection. 


Was 
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you find out the author, Mr. Holden, of this 
paragraph, I shall be obliged if you will warn 
him to leave the names of bona fide firms out of 
his jokes for the future.”’ 

“You are quite sure,’’ began Holden haltingly, 
“that it is a mistake ? You—you never 
advertised for anyone of my name. 

““ Never. We have no clients of your name, 
Mr. Holden, I am sorry you should have had 
all this trouble for nothing, but you must 
blame the inserter of this false advertisement, 
and not us. Good morning.” 

Holden, thus dismissed, found his way— 
how, he scarcely knew—out of the well- 
appointed office, and stumbled against another 
chent who was coming in. He muttered an 
- apology, and never saw the keen glance flashed 
at him by the stranger, a fiercely moustached 
’- soldier of the ancient regime, who stalked into 
the ofhce of Messrs. Carter and Slogg and said 


'- without any preamble : 


“Who was the fellow who went out a minute 
‘ ago? Nearly knocked me down on the steps.” 
Mr. Carter set a chair for his client with an 
air of marked respect. 
“That was a Mr. Holden,” he said; ‘“‘ quite 


‘~ a stranger to me, and the victim, I fear, of a 


somewhat malicious practical joke.” 

‘Holden ! Good heavens! how oddly our 
destinies shape themselves! Where does he 
live ?’’ 

The lawyer picked up Holden’s card, and 
handed it to the old gentleman. 

“H’m! I see,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, well, now 
as to that business, Carter.”’ 

Down the Strand, Holden was walking like 


.. @Mman ina dream. 


.  Soit wasallfalse! All the rose-hued dreams 
.. in which he had indulged since the morning 
faded away into thin air. Cruel how a few 
- words can change the whole current of a man’s 
,_- hopes, and—then ruin them. Whoever had 
played this scurvy trick on him had certainly 
_.. Succeeded, perhaps beyond his wildest ex- 
_. Pectations. How easily he had been gulled by 
__ the prospect of a little prosperity! How easily 
_.. “Something caught him up sharply. Mar- 

. Baret! It was for her that his whole heart 

- and soul had rejoiced all day—for her dear sake 
rather than for his own, for the waiting was 
long for her, and the best years of her life were 
slipping away, and they were as far from their 
goal as ever. He saw nothing before them but 
patient waiting on her part, and dreary plodding 
on his. 

He did not know that fate, in the form of 


General Mannering Foster, was hurrying along 
behind him. 
s * * s s * 

‘‘ Your name is George Holden ? ” 

The query was shot at him by the stranger 
who had been unceremoniously ushered into 
his shabby sitting-room, where he was smoking 
over the fire and trying to put from him 
altogether the grievous disillusion he had 
suffered on that fateful first of April. 

He sprang to his feet and laid aside his 


pipe. 

“That is my name, sir,” he said. ‘' Won’t 
you sit down? And what can I do for 
you ?”’ 

‘You can tell me whether you are the son of 
Montague Holden, who was in the 105th Foot, 
and served in the Indian Mutiny.” 

“TY. am,” said Holden in great surprise. 
“Did you know my father, sir ?” 

“Know him ? He was my dearest friend, 
my boy. He saved my life at the expense of 
his own, and it was only by the narrowest 


_ Shave that he got out of a nasty place alive. 


You know better than I do, or as well, how he 
won his Cross.”’ 

“Then your name is——” began Holden, 
starting up. 

““Mannering Foster. I see you’ve heard it. 
And now let me tell you what brings me here. 
It was by the merest chance that I found you 
out, simply by seeing you coming out of Carter 
and Slogg’s offices, and being struck at once 
with your resemblance to your father and my 
dear old pal. I’ve been on the look-out for 
you for some time, my boy. Indeed, it was 
only to-day that I drew up an advertisement 
which I thought might help me to find the son 
of my old friend.” 

‘An advertisement ? ”’ said Holden, drawing 
from his pocket the paper which had sent him 
in such hot and eager haste to Carter and 
Slogg, ‘“‘ Was it this, General ? ”’ 

The General looked at it and shook his head. 

‘Strange,’ he said ; ‘it’s almost the wording 
I put in mine, but it was never inserted ; it’s 
not got beyond a rough draft. But what is this 
one, Holden ?” 

‘‘ Nothing more or less than a hoax, I’m 
afraid,’’ said the young man sadly. 

The old soldier looked keenly at him. 

“A hoax! Ha! hat! The first of April, 
to be sure. H’m! And it was a blow, eh? 
Something to your advantage wouldn’t have 
come amiss ?”’ 

Holden hesitated a moment, then all the 
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story came out, and the General listened with 
oddly smiling eyes to the young man’s story of 
the past and his hopes for the future. All the 
time he was speaking he seemed to hear the 
voice of his old comrade, now gone to his 
rest, and he nodded his kindly head when 
Holden stopped. 

‘“‘T see,’”’ he said slowly. ‘“‘Isee. It was a 
cruel joke to play upon a fellow—a cruel joke.” 

‘They meant no harm,” said Holden ; 
‘“‘only they did not know perhaps how much 
such a thing, if true, would have meant to 
me.” 

‘‘Ah! Another case of the misery wrought 
not so much by want of heart, as by want of 
thought,’ said the General thoughtfully, and 
then got up. 

‘Call on me to-morrow,” he said, pulling out 
a card, ‘‘at this address. I shall always be 
glad to see you, my boy, and to do anything in 
my power to help the son of my dear old 
friend. Good-night! Good-night !”’ 

* * s % s * 

He was too absorbed in thought to notice the 
glances cast at him in the office the next day, 
for the strange encounter with his father’s old 
friend occupied all his thoughts. At any rate— 
even granting that the advertisement was 
nothing but a hoax, it had done some good in 
making him acquainted with the General, on 
whom he went to call when his work was done. 
A servant in plain livery opened the door at the 
handsome set of chambers in St. James’s Street 
where General Mannering Foster resided. 

““My master died this morning,’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘It was very sudden.” 

“Why, I only saw him last night!” said 
Holden. ‘‘ And he appeared quite well then.” 

““So he was, sir. Mr. Carter dined with him, 
and left him at eleven, and when I went with 
his tea and hot water this morning he was lying 
dead in his bed. Heart, the doctor says, sir. 
Perhaps you’d like to see Mr. Carter ? ”’ 

“‘ Not now,”’ said Holden, pulling out a card ; 
‘but give him that, and say I should like to 
be informed about the funeral. General Man- 
nering Foster was a very old friend of my 
father’s, and I should lke to pay him all the 
last respects.” 

So his new-found friend had left him. He 
turned away from the door in the April sun- 
shine, and walked slowly away towards his 
lonely diggings in Bayswater. Yesterday, how 
tull of hope he had been! and even when that 
disillusion came upon him, he had found a 
friend in the old General, and now he was taken 
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from him suddenly. There only remained to 
him Margaret and his work. They must 
suffice for all the world to him for the 
future. 

Four days later he stood beside the grave ir 
Kensal Green, where the old soldier was laid in 
his last resting-place, and he scarcely noticed 
the glances cast at him by Mr. Carter, the dead 
man’s legal adviser. 

“ You will come back with us, Mr. Holden. ' 
he said when the service was over, and tle 
few mourners—for the General had _ scarcely 
any relatives—had gone away. ‘ The reading 
of the will must take place, and you should t& 
present at it.” 

“Is there any need ? ”’ said Holden absen:iv. 

“ There is,’’ said the lawyer quietly. *' You 
benefit under the will, Mr. Holden, and theretoze 
it is absolutely necessary that you should tx 
present at the reading.”’ 

Benefit under the will! Holden’s hear: 
jumped. The General had not forgotten lr. 
then, but he had never for a moment expected 


’ thts, and when in the dead man’s well-appointed 


room in St. James’s Street he listened to the 
lawyer's clear, decisive voice reading out tte 
simple bequest of ‘‘ To the son of my dear oli 
friend Montague Holden I give and bequea:h 
unconditionally the sum of ten thousand 
pounds,”’ he thought he must surely be dream- 
ing. But the lawyer’s congratulations brovzit 
him to his senses. It was true—true—<érue / 

‘That was a lucky visit of yours to us the 
Other day,”’ said the lawyer later on; “ fer 
but for that I doubt whether my frend tre 
General would have made this will in time. He 
always intended to seek you out, but the acti- 
dental meeting on our doorstep saved him thet 
trouble. And this will was made and signe? 
the night before he died.” 

The lawyer called it a happy accident, bt! 
Holden recognised in it the hand of Prov- 
dence. 

So after all that first of April did bnnz 
him something to his advantage. It brought 
him comparative wealth, and entire happiness. 
for three months later he and Margaret were 
quietly married, and the clerks in the offce 
combined with one accord in giving him a 
handsome wedding gift, the subscription hst 
being headed by Jameson, who may have felt 
a slight twinge of conscience at the remembrance 
of the joke he had played on the senior clerk 
with such conspicuous success. But I thick 
that neither. Holden nor his wife will ever 
blame the boy for that hoax. 
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BOYS’ PALACE. 


By Day Allen Willey. 


sixteen» years ago 
about twenty boys shuffled 
into an old warehouse one 
cold night in February, 
attracted by the sign on 
the outside that a club 
was to be formed, and 
that boys were invited to become its members. 
Probably the majority of those who came to 
the first meeting did so out of curiosity ; but 
when they found that they were not to be 
formed into a Sunday school class, and that the 
club was intended to give them a place to play 
games, read books and papers—in fact, a loung- 
ing place where they could spend their evenings 
and their leisure time during the day—they 
became interested. It was all explained to 
them clearly, for the one who first thought of 
the club well knew what it was to be a lad 
without a comfortable home. Many a night 
he had wandered about the streets looking for 
some place where he could spend an hour or so, 
for Mr. Thomas Chew, the organiser and present 
superintendent of the Boys’ Club, was what we 
commonly call a poor boy. 


It did not take long for the news that a boys’ 
club had been formed to spread throughont 
the city, and the membership soon increased 
over one hundred. The old warehouse where 
the meetings were first held became too small 
for the attendance, and larger quarters were 
secured ; but even these became crowded, and 
finally the attention of a wealthy manufacturer 
was Called to the club by one of the city ms 
sionaries. So interested did he become in the 
boys that he decided to make them a donation 
in the form of a club-house, which is undoubtedly 
the finest in the world devoted to this purpose, 
for it cost no less than £20,000. 

First he erected a building, then furnished it 
throughout, so that when it was dedicated 
every part was ready for the use of the members 
It is truly a beautiful building, both inside and 
outside, being constructed of brick with massive 
stonework in the foundation, and an entrance. 
also of stone, over which is carved the title of 
the organisation. It is pretentious enough to 
be the home of a far wealthier institution, for 
the windows are ornamented with stained glass, 
while the interior is finished in hardwoods, with 
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tiled corridors and carved pillars and balus- 
trades. The larger rooms have generous fire- 
places, which soon attract a circle of boys on 
winter nights, and it has anything but the 
appearance of an asylum or charitable institu- 
tion. In fact, it is not a charity, for each 
member pays so much a year, his dues being 
about threepence monthly. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact about the 
club is that its membership is limited strictly 
to boys whose homes are in the tenement 
portion of the city, and some who really have 


look after them are not wanted—they are pro- 
vided for by their families—but no boy is too 
vicious or idle to be denied admission here. 
Through its members the club extends a special 
invitation to the bad boys, the dirty boys, the 
cigarette smokers and the truants, to join them 
and get the benefit of club life. Once admitted, 
they are requested to put aside their bad habits 
and turn over a new leaf. If they do not, they 
are obliged to give up membership, and it is 
a fact that they so appreciate the pleasures and 
advantages of the club that few leave it by 
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no home, but have been obliged to sleep here 
and there, wherever they could find a place 
to lay their heads, waifs merely floating on the 
tide of humanity. It was perhaps fortunate 
that the club was organised in the city of Fall 
River, Massachusetts, for this is one of the 
great manufacturing centres of the United 
States, and contains a very large population of 
the destitute class, thousands of boys and girls 
under the age of sixteen labouring in its mills. 
It is from the factory operatives, as well as the 
newsboys, shoeblacks and those who are waifs 
pure and simple, that the club is principally 
recruited. As Mr. Chew puts it, ‘‘ good boys 
who have comfortable homes and parents to 
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returning to their evil ways. One of the most 
remarkable indications of the way in which the 
boys regard this home provided for them is the 
care which they take of the building. As 
already stated, it is elaborately decorated and 
finished. It would soon be defaced and other- 
wise damaged if the boys used it as many a 
boy does his own home ; but to-day the walls, 
as well as the furniture and other equipment, 
are in almost as good condition as when the 
house was opened five years ago, for the inmates 
take as much pride in its attractive appearance 
as if each were its sole owner. Only one boy 
has ever wilfully attempted to damage the 
building, and such was the feeling against 
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him that he was at once expelled by the 
others. 

The idea of the boys’ club is healthful recrea- 
tion and amusement, but an opportunity is 
given for them to educate themselves as well. 
As already stated, the building is devoted to 
their use, and with the exception of the apart- 
ments where the superintendent and his family 
reside, all of the others are open to them. In 
the basement is a swimming bath which can be 
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used winter as well as summer, for the water 
is kept at a proper temperature all the year 
round. Here are also shower and _ tub baths. 
and this feature of the club is very popular. 
since so many of the boys take gymnastic 
exercise and engage in bowling. Two large 
bowling alleys are provided, while the gym- 
nasium contains an outfit of Indian clubs, dumb 
bells, chest weights, and other apparatus which. 
if used properly, will develop all parts of the 
koly. The gymnasium is commodious enougd 
to allow fifty or sixty boys to use it at one time 
if desired. Upon the street floor is a hibraty 
which contains over 2,000 books carefully 
selected to interest boys—travel and adventur 
of a healthful sort, reading which interests and 
amuses them, but is not sensational or of the 
cheap novel order. Next to the library 1s one 
of the largest rooms in the club, containing 
long tables littered with the principal Amencaa 
periodicals of the day, and usually this tabk 
contains a fringe of little fellows bent over th 
pages, forit.is one of the most attractive portions 
of the building. On one of the upper floors 54 
workshop which appeals especially to the factory 
boys. It contains a large printing press. and 
lathes for working both wood and metal and 
textile machinery, so that anyone can get a prac 
tical knowledge of cotton-making as well as the 
methods followed by the ordinary machinists 
Experts in the handling of the apparatus af 
provided to give the boys instruction if desired 
There is also a room which is devoted to the 
weaving of baskets, and every winter a score of 
more of boys become proficient in this voce 
tion. Classes in carpentry work are also gived 
instruction. When a boy enters the club he's 
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asked to put down on a piece of blank paper 
what he would like to be when he becomes a 
man. Some say they wish to be doctors, others 
lawyers, and others sailors. Those who wish 
to be doctors are grouped together, and at 
different times are invited to hear lectures 
given by some of the physicians of Fall River 
about their experiences when boys. Sea cap- 
tains talk to the would be sailors, and attorneys 
to the young lawyers. But a variety of enter- 
tainment is provided during the long winter 
season which prevails in New England. For 
instance, there are concerts and minstrel shows, 
in which the boys themselves frequently take 
part, for this club house is provided with a 
complete theatre, which is large enough to 
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when the building is open, and you can easily 
count from 250 to 300 scattered about in 
the various rooms, unless there is a special 
entertainment ; then over 1,000 boys may be 
in the building at one time, for the actual 
membership at present is nearly 2,500, and it 
is believed to be the largest juvenile club in the 
world. A record is kept of the attendance, 
which shows that since the house was opened 
over 400,000 boys have made use of it ; but, in 
addition, another benefactor has given the 
boys what might be called a “country club,” 
in the shape of a farm of 225 acres of land near 
Fall River. During the summer months the 
boys usually desert the club-house, and as 
much as possible find their way to the farm. 
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A ' SHOW NIGHT." 


seat over 500 on the ground floor and gallery. 
It has a stage and several sets of scenery, and 
an orchestra composed of boys, which furnishes 
music for the entertainments. ‘‘ Show nights,” 
as the members call them, gencrally occur once 
a week in winter, when every part of the theatre 
is crowded with an enthusiastic audience. 
Look in at the Boys’ Club on any night 


where each is allowed to remain at least a 
week. The buildings are large enough to 
accommodate about 150 at a time. It is a 
busy spot, for most of the farm is cultivated to 
produce grain, fruit, and vegetables, in addition 
to poultry and live stock; but the boys do 
nearly all of the work, under the supervision of 
two or three instructors. 
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THE STONEBREAKER. 


A Complete Story by Emily Pearson Finnemore. 


I. 

HE was short in stature, 
measuring two inches less 
than five feet, and she 
had a waist girth that 
knew nothing of bondage. 
Her hair was nearly black, 
and scanty, her eyes ox- 


brown, medium in size, 
with shrewd lights in 
them; the rest of her 


features combined to make a peasant girl who 
had never been comely and might eventually 
become harsh-looking. But circumstances 
would decide this; at the present time she 
was at the halting age when girlhood seems 
not so very far away, whereas full woman- 
hood has set in years before—in short, she 
was eight-and-twenty. 

She sat at the roadside on a milking stool, 
and wielded the stonebreaker’s hammers with 
easy skill. The sharp sound ran through the 
clear morning air with articulate insistence— 
tlick, pause, tlick! Then perhaps the note 
changed, and you knew she had selected another 
hammer, lighter or heavier, as the need de- 
manded. 

The road was very solitary ; she might sit 
a whole day and never exchange more than six 
words with her fellow-creatures, but her social 
instincts were not of an order to require the 
delicate and too often flattering stimulation of 
other mortals. She sang frequently; and 
though her voice was not of a tempered quality, 
it yet preserved the timbre of youth, and, 
running through the air as it did to sundry 
nooks and folds in the hills, it held a weird 
charm all its own. The theme was not of 
‘old unhappy things, and battles long ago,” 
but a picturing of the joys of those who had 
passed through the portals of death and reached 
other shores more resplendent than this. It 
was in no gloomy spirit that she sang; nor, 
indeed, in any mood of inspired emotion, 
but simply to break the monotony of the 
days, and to be ‘‘company ”’ to herself, as 
she said. 

It was nigh upon spring by the calendar, but 
not later than bleakest January by the tempera- 
ture. <A nipping east wind scoured the hills, 
bleaching still further the poor starved land- 
scape. Lisa, the stonebreaker, sat well under 


lee of the bank, wearing a man’s old coat over 
her ordinary garments. It was the monthly 
market day, and the road was very cheerful, 
even lively, in the morning, as the carmiers' 
vans, Carts, traps, driven cows, and plodding 
pedestnians had wended all one way as leaves 
under the impetus of wind. Then had followed 
the long silent hours when the tlick, tlick of 
her hammer against the stones, the distant 
baaing of sheep, or an occasional cawing of 
crows, had been the only disturbers of the 
quietude. She had eaten her dinner of barley 
bread, cheese, and cold tea, at noon, and again 
about three o’clock restored her energies on 4 
remnant of crust. But evening was drawing 
on now, and once more the road became dotted 
with the returning vehicles and pedestrians. 

It was high time for Lisa to collect her ham- 
mers and stow them safely in a field at hand, 
to get her shovel and make the heap tidy for 
the night ; but she sat on, passing a word ora 
nod to some of the travellers. 

One merry old man called to her, “ Whea 
art thou going home, lass ? ”’ 

‘When I’m ready,’”’ returned she sharply. 

‘Art thou waiting for thy sweetheart ?” be 
cried in shrill tones. 

‘‘ Never had one,” she answered, and laughed 
at him. 

‘Hi! hi! hi!’’ he laughed back, as he 
went on his way. 

Thwack, thwack, thwack! She was be 
labouring a big stone, and night was shuttng 
down so soft and filmy that she, under her teat 
roof of beech hedge with the tawny blaze of 
leaves above her head, seemed some gnomt 
striking the anvil in the light of a spint 
smithy. 

But despite her seeming absorption in her 
work, her eyes were alert, and the big stone ¥4 
receiving some ill-placed blows when a horsemaa 
hove in sight round the bend a hundred yards 
along the road. His was a tall horse—tfull 
sixteen hands, and young, scarce four years old, 
and taking a first journey into the world that 
day. It pricked along with daintily lifted hoofs, 
neck arched, ears feeling for every sound, nostnils 
working. The rider seemed a little careless of 
its humours, and sat forward trying to make oul 
the agency whence came the rhythmic tlick 
tlick. 

Gauging his approach by furtive glancings, 
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Lisa stood upright at length to utter the greeting 
that had been waiting on the tip of her tongue 
for so long, and thereby revealed with startling 
suddenness the whiteness of her apron, which 
her stooping attitude over the stones had con- 
cealed. In the gloom it must have appeared 
to the horse as the swift disclosure of a most 
terrible and much dreaded enemy. Quicker 
than thought, she flung her rider and dashed 
madly forward. But one of the man’s feet was 
caught in the stirrup, and his body floundered 
in the train of the animal with leaps and 
bounds. 

With a wild cry, Lisa threw down her hammer 
and followed. 


PEDESTRIAN, taking cross - country 
routes, reached the highway by the 
simple means of climbing over a gate. 

Then he stood to listen. A horse was drawing 
near, and at breakneck pace, too, and mingled 
with the clatter of its hoof-beats were the wild 
cries of awoman. He waited, peering into the 
thickening film of the darkness. 

In a minute’s time, with an agility that had no 
grace, but every other useful quality, he leapt 
at a tall horse dashing at mad speed towards 
him. He caught first one side of the bridle, 
then the other, and hung while the splendid 
creature flung its head and lifted him clean 
off his feet. 

“Little mare! little mare!’’ he said, in 
musical cajoling tones, and witha final quivering 
of her whole distraught frame she ceased to 
struggle with him. 

But he dare not loose her to discover what 
dread burden had floundered in her wake ; he 
continued to soothe her with all the soft sounds 
that she had known since she ate her first 
oats from his hand. “Little mare! little 
mare! Steady! steady !”’ 

Hurrying steps drew nearer and nearer, and 
Lisa, breathless, panting, inarticulate in her 
cries, Came up. 

Without looking to see who was holding the 
animal and controlling it, she flung herself on 
her knees beside the prostrate man, and rocked 
to and fro with clasped hands. ‘I have killed 
him. Heisdead! I have killed him myself!” 
she moaned. 

But he at the horse’s head cried out sharply, 
“Mind you now! Get up! The mare is 
wild !” 

And slowly, like one in a dream, she obeyed, 
peering through the gloom towards the speaker. 


“Can you move his foot from the stirrup ?”’ 
said he, ‘“‘so that I can lead the mare away ?”’ 

But she seemed stupefied, and, instead of 
obeying, went nearer to him, still peering at 
him. Then suddenly her voice rang out. 
“Thank God! thank God! Oh, is it thou ? 
I thought I had killed thee—I thought I had 
killed thee! I had been watching for thee 
through an hour, waiting to see thee go by 
before I went home, and then Oh, thank 
God, thank God !”’ 

“Try and take his foot out,”’ said the other, 


sceming not to notice her words. ‘ Go care- 
fully ; the mare is wild. What startled her ?”’ 
“It was I,’’ she answered. ‘‘ My apron, 


perhaps, in the dark under the bushes.” 

She extricated the foot, and he led the 
trembling horse to a distance and tethered her 
securely to a stout limb in the hedge. 

Lisa was chafing the unconscious man’s hands 
when he returned to her. 

‘Who is he ?’”’ she asked. 

‘“Son of Nantcwnlle,” he replied. 

“Did he buy your horse ?”’ she said. 

“Yes.”’ And he sighed. ‘‘ Now where can 
we take him while I mount the mare and mide 
for the doctor ? ”’ 

“Oh,” she burst out, ‘‘ you will be killed in 
truth then ! ’’ 

‘‘ Nay, I reared her,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Where 
is a house ?”’ 

‘* Mine is the nearest,’’ she said. 

‘“‘ Then take his teet,’’ he bade her abruptly ; 
“I'll bear the rest, and lead to your house.” 


LICK! tlick! tlick! The wind was 
IT westerly to-day, and Lisa had deserted 
her covert under the beech hedge, and 
had her place half a mile farther along the 
road, and was sitting under a ragged bank 
that ascended a dozcn feet above her head. 
About the middle of the morning, lifting her 
eyes from her work at hearing a sound, she 
saw coming towards her a tall horse with a 
dainty, pricking gait, an arched neck, and 
dilated nostrils. She recognised the anima] 
instantly, and looked to the mider quickly. 
Then her face became ruddy with colour, and 
her head drooped. 
The cavalicr drew up in front of her. 
“How are you to-day ?”’ he said, dividing 
his attention between her and the nervous 
animal. ‘Little mare, little mare! Steady 
now, steady !’’ 
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“IT am quite well, thank you.”’ She looked 
up. It seemed a long way from her milking 
stool to his high perch in the saddle. ‘‘ How 
is he ?”’ 

“The wounded man ? 
well.” 

‘“T’m glad,’ she said, and fingered the 
hammer and stared at the stones ere she added 
timidly, ‘‘ You have the mare back.” 

‘“Yes,”’ he sighed. ‘‘It was a black day’s 
work for me. See her knees ; she must have 
gone down somewhere when she was running 
away that night; thev'’re all to pieces, and 
Nantcwnlle will not take her now, of course.” 

Dull crimson ran over her face again, and 
she rubbed the nose of her hammer along a 
smooth, unbroken stone. ‘‘ Then if I did not 
kill you, I ruined you,”’ she said. 

The mare curveted, and the rider chided her. 
‘Steady now, steady !”’ 

“Is it your ruin ?”’ she asked, lifting her 
head. 

‘Yes,’ he answered simply. ‘I cannot 
make up the half-year’s rent now. I had 
depended on getting a good price for her ; she 
was a beauty from the first,’’ and he caressed 
the splendid creature’s neck. ‘'I1 had a rare 
bargain with Nantcwnlle, and the money was 
in my pocket. The accident was his fault ; he 
should have had her tn hand; he was carc- 
less . 

“Nay. nay; it was my fault,”’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘I should have gone home sooner.’ 
Then the colour burned in her face so hotly 
that she did not dare glance near him; she 
stared away for very shame. 

‘““Why do you break stones ?’’ he asked 
suddenly. ‘I never sce another woman doing 
it. It is man’s work.” 

‘Because I have no place of service this 
year,”’ she replied, her eyes averted. “ My 
mother died at Christmas, and I had nursed her 
for a vear before that ; and now there is the 
home for me—and I like the home.” 

“ But why do you break stones ?” 

“ft is good money tor me, and I am strong. 

‘Shall you take a place of service next 
hiring time ?”’ 

“Not if they will let me keep this work. 
I like to sit in my own home at night, by the 
fire. It is comfortable to have a home.” 

He sighed and caressed the horse’s neck. 
“ Tt’s like enough I'll have no home very soon. 
I'll have to take a place of service when hiring 
time comes,”’ he said. 

ee Why?” 


Oh, getting on 
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“Oh, I am going to the man now who holds 
the mortgage on the farm. To-morrow is 
Lady Day, and the interest on the money is 
due, and I cannot pay now, and I was behind 
last quarter, too ; and if he will not wait again— 
well, I shall be sold up.” 

A stray bicyclist whizzed past, and the mare. 
totally unused to a form of locomotion so at 
variance with her own, now becaine too excited 
to heed soothing words. She leapt forward as 
if in the desire to run a race with the fast- 
spinning wheels ahead. 

‘““ Good-day, good-day : she won’t stand any 
longer.”’ called the young man over his shoulder. 
and then gave the animal permission to run 
off her exuberant skittishness. 

Lisa stared after the retreating horse and 
rider, her face paling until she was white even 
to the lips and ears. 

So she had ruined him! She knew a hitle 
of his history. He had had a drunken father 
and a sick mother, and three vears ago, at the 
death of his father, he had come into his patn- 
mony, consisting of the little upland farm, 
twenty acres of bare hillside, heavily mort- 
gaged, the land in a shocking state of neglect, 
and a quota of debts. 

Lisa gazed with bright eyes into the blank 
distance whence he had disappeared. If the 
man refused to wait for the interest—if the 
home were sold—if he had to go to service. 
what of the sick mother ? 

She unpacked her dinner when a stray blink 
of sunshine showed her that noon was past. 
But food stuck in her throat and would not be 
swallowed. She put it into the basket again, 
and worked without pause or stint of energy. 

Again the night was falling, and again she 
continued her tlick, tlick, long after her usual 
ceasing time. But at intervals she paused to 
listen, and when at last a hoof-beat caught her 
ear she removed her apron and stood in the 
middle of the road. 

The horse stepped as prettily as ever, but 
she evidently had had a long run, and some 
of her fire was expended. The young man in 
the saddle rode with his chin on his breast. 
and would have passed Lisa with a bricf ‘‘ Gocd- 
night !’’ But when she saw he did not intend 
to halt she stepped boldly in front of the 
animal and seized the bridle. 

‘Girl !’’ he shouted in quick alarm; “ the 
mare will not stand it. I can’t answer for 
her.”’ 

But some women have a way with a horse, 
and Lisa, with her stumpy figure a-tiptoe to 
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reach the silken muzzle, placated the dainty 
creature’s natural and proper disputatiousness 
with a warm palm on the sensitive nose and a 
mellow little word in tune with the gesture. 

‘Will the man wait for the interest on the 
mortgage ?’’ she called upward to the one in 
the saddle. 

“No.” 

“Will your place be sold up ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘What will you do with your mother ?”’ 

‘God knows! I must find a hole to put her 
in, and work to pay somebody to tend her. 
She’ll be in the churchyard soon,’”’ he ended 
huskily. 


The night was softly dark, and the west wind 
still sang over the hills, and ran through the 
moorland rushes, making sibilant music. Lisa 
trod the rough turf in her clogs, and came after 
three miles of walking to a poor little homestead 
huddled in the nook of a quarry in the hillside. 
She tapped on the door, and a dog barked 
within. 

A voice called ‘‘Come in.’’ But, instead of 
obeying the summons, she applied her knuckles 
yet again to the weather-beaten boards. 

‘It is I, Lisa, the stonebreaker,’’ she said, 
when at length someone appeared on the 
threshold. 

“Come inside,” he said. 

‘It doesn’t matter about me coming in,’’ she 
answered. ‘I’ve come to tell you I’ll take 
your mother when you have to go from here. 
It’s all I can do—after the mischief I’ve 
done.’’ , 

And before he had mastered his surprise 
enough to speak she had gone, her short figure 
swallowed in the velvety darkness. 


IV. 


T was evening, and the month was June. 
T.isa’s cottage—a low-roofed cabin with 
a room on either side of the door—shone 
resplendent under a new coating of whitewash, 
and she, her labours just completed, stood a 
moment resting, and gazing away over the 
fields with a certain softness in her eyes. When 
the ringing of a footstep on the road behind 
her came to her ears, she started, listened, 
changed colour, but regained a perfect un- 
concern of manner ere she turned to the 
newcomer entcring by the gate. 
“‘ How are you to-night ? ”’ said he. 
‘Very well. And you ?”’ responded she. 
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He stood a yard from her, looking down upon 
her, his manner perturbed. 

‘‘ Your mother is expecting you,’’ she said. 
Then raised her voice to call, “‘ Mrs. Jenkins, 
here is Daniel Thomas.”’ 

He went forthwith into the house, and she 
occupied herself with brush and water pall 
scrubbing the grey flags about the doorstone. 
cleansing away all trace of the splashes ol 
whitewash. 

She was still busy when he emerged from the 
house half an hour later. 

She took no heed of him. But he lingered. 
watching her scrub the little window sill. 

““She will soon be gone now,’’ he said at 
length. 

‘Yes, poor soul! ”’ 
her work. 

‘‘ Lisa, she is a great deal of trouble to you.” 

“Pooh ! rubbish !”’ 

‘‘ Take a little money to help. She says you 
are very good to her.”’ 

She laughed and flung the brush into the pail, 
splashing his legs with the dirty water. ‘* You'd 
best keep your money to give her a gocd 
funeral.” 

“ But it is not just to let you spend for her.” 

She looked up to his eyes, her plain face 


But she did not cease 


twisted with a smile of contempt. ‘‘ Didn':! 
ruin thee ? ”’ she cried. 
He made an impatient gesture. ‘‘ No,”’ he 


exclaimed. ‘‘ No!’ and hung on other words 
hesitatingly. 

She splashed the water about busily. 

“ Lisa!’’ he brokeout. ‘“ Lisa, listen ! Thou 
didst not ruin me—never, never! Iam young. 
I shall get a farm again by-and-by. And. 
Lisa, thou wast looking for me that night, thoz 
saidst so i 

She had the pailin herhand now. She turned 
upon him in a flash. 

‘“Sayest that tome? Tellest me thai—to my 
shame! Tellest me to my face the foolks4 
words that ran off my tongue when I did not 
know what I said—when I thought I had killed 
thee! A woman's tongue says anything whea 
she is wild with fright 

But he interposed, ‘‘ Lisa, nay, tell me it 
was true——’’ 

She swung up the pail withamuscular gesture, 
and flung the contents all over him. 

“Now get thee gone! Get thee gone and 
dry thyself !’’ she cried, and croaked a laugh, 
and stared defiantly at him as he hfted 
his arms in protest and stood an instant 
contemplating the rnlls among his clothing 
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ere he turned and stalked away with big 
strides. 

She watched him go, and every limb in her 
body was trembling like a leaf. 


She had a clean apron on and her face was 
freshly washed. She stood in the little garden, 
busying herself with the planting of cabbages. 
The sunset light cast a shadow of the hedge in 
a line near her feet, and she started upright when 
to the line was added the silhouette of a head and 
shoulders. The maker of the new shadow 
smiled into her face ; and she, quick as lightning, 
broke into jeering laughter. 

‘Art thou dry ?”’ she cried. 

“Yes; I’m dry,’’ returned he with the 
lingering smile. ‘‘ Art thou sorry ?”’ 

“For what ? That I gave thee a wash ? 
Ha! ha! NotI!” 

He came through the gateway and into the 
garden and took the trowel from her hand. 
“Thou canst not plant cabbages. Look what 
a crooked line.’’ 

“ Hey, but they’ll grow straight, man!”’ 

He wanted her to try and regain the trowel 
from him, so that he could gain an advantage 
over her, but she quelled his folly with sudden 
gravity. 

‘“‘Thy mother is sorely sick to-day.” 

He went indoors at once, and stayed a long 
time with his mother, and when he came out 
into the summer twilight Lisa was nowhere 
to be seen. 


V. 


LICK, tlick, tlick! The clear, insistent 
sound cut sharply through the mellow 
October air. The fields were bare now, 

and there was no more work at present for 
occasional hands, and Lisa, who had helped 
both with the hay and the corn, had returned to 
her occupation at the roadside. She was alone 
in her house now, for Daniel’s mother had faded 
rapidly during the last span of her frail ex- 
istence, and she had been in her grave three 
weeks. Lisa had not seen the son since the 
burying of the mother. 

They parted roughly that night. He had 
pressed her to accept a return of the money she 
had expended upon his mother. She refused 
as before, heaping contumely upon him, until 
by some word more maladroit than others she 
had wounded his smouldering sensitivencss, and 
he had gone from her in anger. 


‘“‘ And I'll never see him again,’ she had said 
to herself a hundred times since that drear 
night. When she went back to the stone- 
breaking she repeated the same words, and 
yet scanned every passer with eager scrutiny. 
“Til have to take a place of service, after all,” 
she sighed. ‘’Tis too lonely by the hearth at 
night with never a soul to speak to.” 

At sunset, absorbed in her thoughts, she did 
not see a figure which approached round the 
first bend of the highway. It moved cautiously, 
and then halted close under the hedge to watch 
her. The hammer plied blows ceaselessly, and 
her head was downcast. Once the sound of a 
distant hoof-beat caused her to glance up, and 
as the cavalier drew nearer she stared at him 
eagerly an instant ere returning to her work. 
The watcher under the hedge kept his position 
until she laid her hammer down as if she had 
finished for the night. 

Then he crept towards her stealthily, and 
came upon her unawares, so that she started 
with acry of alarm. He went close to her. 

‘“Wast thou looking for me to-night ?”’ he 
asked. 

Great tears welled into her eyes, but she 
pressed her lips together closely, answering 
nothing... Her heart was so very sore she did 
not dare to speak. 

He put his hands upon her shoulders, looking 
right into her eyes. ‘‘ Thou wast looking for 
me, Lisa—say the truth.” 

She shook her head, and flung a tear abroad. 

He set his teet, and a hard look came upon 
his face. 

“Tm going away to-morrow,” he said, 
“and thou canst look and look, and I’ll never 
come again.” 

“ Never !’’ she whispered. The word came 
faintly, as if it were an echo. 

‘““ Never,”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Good-bye.”’ 

She stared hard into his face. 

“ Wouldst like to stand in the doorway and 
watch for me every night ?’’ he asked, with a 
jeer. 

She was beaten; his tones cut her deeply, 
to the core of her heart, and she flung up her 
clasped hands, crying, ‘“‘ Aye, that would I, 
Daniel—that would I, indeed !’’ 

He was lean and tall, and she was of astumpy 


figure, and his great arms lifted her clean off — 


her feet. ‘‘ Thou didst watch for me, then ?” 
he persisted. 
And she nodded her head. 
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THE CA:SAREAN HOST. 
By the Rev. Frederick Hastings. 


Acts xxi. & 9. 


3) WO Philips are prominent 
in the New Testament 
history—Philip, called 
Bartholomew, one of 
the twelve; and Philip, 
who became first a 
deacon and afterwards 
an evangelist. Of the 
former we hear little, 
and of the latter we 
have more detail. Of 
him let us think further. 

Philip the evangelist had been selected for 
one work, but he drifted into another. He 
developed faculties that fitted him for a loftier 
work than merely to arrange about the supply 
of food and clothing for the poor of the church 
at Jerusalem. Men generally find a niche suit- 
able if they wait. Circumstances call them out. 

Philip had ever been on the alert to seize 
opportunities for serving his Master. When 
persecution arose, under the Paul to whom he 
was speaking, and many were silenced, Philip 
had determined to speak out somewhere. One 
door was closed ; another should open. Per- 
secution never was a match for persistency. 
If in danger in the Judean capital, he had to try 
to seize the freedom offered in that of Samaria. 
While the apostles held the fort in Jerusalem, 
he and others would act as scouts for the truth 
outside. The apostles may have been able to 
remain in Jerusalem because the Sanhedrim 
was in awe of them, but that ecclesiastical 
court tried to silence those not accounted as 
important personages. 

Because Philip was alert to evangelise, we 
find that he, under God, controlled, in a 
measure, circumstances. He was not to be 
checked by open enemies or secret schemers. 
He went right on with a noble work. He felt 
that he had a message, and he would deliver it. 
He obeyed a good impulse. He listened to 
the Divine voice within. Through obeying, he 
had further direction. An angel’s voice spoke 
in one case, when he was told to “ go south- 
wards ”’ ; and the Spirit spoke to him in another, 
when he was told to “go nearer” to the 
eunuch in the desert. 

There had been an evident broadening, 
gradually, of the heart and sympathies of this 


Philip. Philip went to the Samaritans. Philp 
would confess that at first he sought his om 
safety, but soon he was seeking their salvatict. 
He acted under the power of the Spint 
the mystic agency that led him to Azlus 
and then led him to settle down in Cesare 
Here, though upheld by the Spirit, Philp 
had receded from view for a time. Wha 
Paul arrives, Philip is the overseer of a church. 

Perhaps here Philip looked back on the 
great work he had once accomplished for Christ 
at Samaria. Philip had had one conspicuots 
convert of whom he had great hopes 
Simon Magus, ‘the great one” who turned out 
to be an impostor. He disappointed Pulp 
But another distinguished convert was tH 
treasurer of Queen Candace of Ethiopia. We 
can only imagine how Philip would feel dismat 
when he found that his first apparently 
prominent disciple in Samaria had tured ont 
to be a sham. Still, he had rejoiced that th! 
failure was balanced by the one who 
passed on to the depths of Africa, to 4% 
the Gospel to some places not far from the 
sources of the Nile. 

Now it is through such men_ as Philip 
all broadening of the operations of the Chore! 
take place. We see how gradually «© 
broadened in the first instance. The Chur 
first was limited to the Jews; then the 217 
Phoenicians were touched during Christ’ i 
then the Hellenists came ; then t he Samantats 
and finally all Gentiles. Let ws eu 
that all broadening of operations is by 
Divine initiative through such men ®°"” 
and Paul—men who were on_ ‘he ee 
follow the Divine suggestions. I! ™™ a 
the Divine guidance they are sure 10 8 wi ; 
visions. Thus, at this day, me 
to serve Christ and gaining ever 
on how to accomplish it better- 

Philip’s work loomed before 


rr are seh 
greater bet! 


him a a 


after twenty years in its rightful propor 
He felt that he had the gram caf 
work, that there was no worK ane 

within adequate measurement of me heat 
preaching Christ’s Gospel. But 24 . 
must be in it. Philip’s heart w4>"y, a 
he had not evangelised in v seit pitt 


believe that, while Philip would 
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his successes at Samaria, he would rejoice to 

go on with the work of Christ in Cesarea. 

He was then working quietly, but the most 

brilliant part of his life, and the time in which 

he had the greatest power, would seem to him 
to have been when he was at Samaria. Then 
he was so very popular ; crowds attended 

“with one accord to hig utterances,” and 

throughout the city there was “ proat joy.” 

We can so easily trace the Divine leadings 

in our successes, but we are not so facile to 
discover them in our quiet times and in our 
failures. There are certain spring-tide periods 
in the lives of most men. Then they move 
as impelled by an unseen powcr, and speak 
with the unction from the Holy One. Then a 
Divine afflatus is upon them, and all effort 1s 
without exhaustion. At Azotus or at Czsarea 
Philip would work quite as much in harmony 
with the Divine will as at Samaria among 
crowds. It is not for man to fret. It is for 
each one to be on the alert, to do his best, 
and to serve God. We should always strive 
to serve to the full extent of our ability in any 
place. President Lincoln as a rail splitter 
was learning that which would make him 
the emancipator and worthy occupant of 
the White House. Bunyan knew not he was 
doing God’s will, and effecting more by his 
pen in prison than he could have done by his 
tongue from a pulpit. He must have had his 
faith severely tried then, because he was shut 
up in prison ; but God knew what would be 
the outcome. So He knows what is best for 
us individually. We have to learn to use 
for God every circumstance OF position, how- 
ever limited OTF circumscribed or cramped. If 
only filled with spiritual life, the obscure place 
may be a means of lifting greater praise to 
God, and even that which men call failure in 
life may be eternal success. Remember that 
the retiring Philip may do as much for God 
in one sense in Cesarea as 4 Paul going up 
to Jerusalem, or to Rome. A fungus seems a 
weak piece of pulpy matter; but, growing, 
it can lift flagstones. Thus, if we have spiritual 
life, however obscure we are, WE may lift 
some burden, remove some difficulties, and 
bring joy and salvation to some soul. Let 
us beware of a lowering of our ideals or the 
lapse of a fervent faith. 

Twenty years after the first mention of 
Philip we find him still faithful. He is not So 
widely known 45 Paul, but he is holding the 
fort in Cesarea. ' Not only is he “ holding 
the fort,’’ but he has evidently lived such a 


consistent life that his family has grown up 
to be his helpers. They back up his efforts. 
He has four daughters, and each one is a 
preacher in a prophetic spirit. They testify 
against the paganism of the day, and exhort 
Cxesareans to believe in Christ. 

Now the members of a man’s family should 
be the first to know of the motive power in 
his life. They are the first to mark any diver- 
gence between precept and practice. These 
maidens of Philip's family, however, only 
notice the faithfulness of their father to his 
Master and Saviour, and they catch his spirit. 
Hence they are so specially mentioned by 
Luke. Any man who has been able to keep 
in the right path in ministering must be grate- 
ful. Any minister knows that even the pulpit 
is a slippery mountain path. Only God can 
uphold His servants so that they give no 
offence in the family or church, lest the ministry 
be blamed. Philip was upheld, and he re- 
ceived recognition at one point in life: he 
became Paul’s host in Czesarea. This was a 
great honour. It was greater than he then 
knew. Paul had felt impelled to go UP to 
Jerusalem, and went by successive stages, 
lingering here and there that he might do 
good. He had crossed the Levant, hurried 
past Tyre and Ptolemais, but at last lingered 
at Cesarea. Why? A reason is discerned for 
that lingering. Paul here met with a most 
interesting man, with Philip, one of the first 
seven deacons of the Christian Church. Paul 
found really most congenial companionship. 
Both had travelled, and were broader in 
thought than those who had clung to positions 
in the central church in Jerusalem. And 
what conversations they would have! Philip, 
having become a settled minister in Cesarea, 
had a house sufficiently large to accommodate 
Paul and his company. He was, moreover, 
able, evidently, to bear the cost of entertaining 
them for some little time. He had great joy. 
Hospitality brought its reward. An _ angel 
unawares was entertained. What talks these 
two would have of the past! We can imagine 
that Paul would tell of his conversion in 
detail. We can sce both pray together. We 
see Christ near them. Philip’s heart grew bigger 
for Paul’s visit. He would feel grateful that 
Christ permitted him to have in such high 
spiritual intercourse a taste of the highest 
joy on earth, Let us gain such joy by serving 
Christ by alertness, by consistency, by making 
the best of circumstances, and by cheering God’s 
servants in whatever way we find opportunity. 
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1.—Vill. 


Humphrey Vernon, son and heir of Sir George Vernon, of Morewood Manor, finds upon a cycle ride a rest and refreshmest 


house for axcists. kept and worked by Leila and Maud, the daughters of Ralph ; 
ives at Severn Lodge, a small place some miles from the Manor. The girls attract Humphrey, whose fatber is au 


colony, who 
to bring about a match between him 
but clever clergyman, who is imposed upon by his uncle. 


and 


Alice Maynard, his ward 
Spurred on by 
accepted, although there is no real love between them. Meanwhile Ralph Mercer’s tem 


Mercer, a soured ex-Governor of a disx: 
, whose charms have, indeed captivated James Kent, a pt 
his father, Humphrey proposes marriage to Alice, aad 5 

r drives away the c wboe 


bharwoman, 
resence bas hitherto enabled Leila and Maud to be away at the Cyclists’ Rest together; and while Leila is there alone one day oe 


18 protected from insult by a newcomer to the district, who proves to be Sir Maurice Fitzpatrick, who had 


been concerned a6 a doer 


in the Colonial service in the incidents which led to the disgrace of Ralph Mercer. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JAMES’S JAUNT. 


Pyotr itt 


Ka as | was a fine warm after- 
LY Ul . noon at the beginning of 
| 4: August ; and James Kent, 
in holiday attire of straw 
hat and flannel suit, his 
camera strapped on his 
back, was engaged in 
preparing his bicycle for 
a long meditated expe- 
dition to take a rubbing 
of an interesting brass in a village church ten 
miles off. He hummed a gay tune as he in- 
flated his tyres, for it was his vacation time 
now, and he enjoyed it quite as much as any 
of his pupils. 

His uncle and aunt had departed on a round 
of visits to various aristocratic country houses ; 
for the great Theophilus was much in request 
as a guest with the parents of past and present 
pupils, who admired his imposing presence, 
and believed that the progress made by their 
sons in their studies was entirely owing to his 
solicitous care. Nothing pleased Mr. Carey 
better, on the other hand, than to stand about 
in stately attitudes at county garden parties, 
talk to distinguished callers, and say grace at 
dinner with sonorous emphasis before a table 
filled with titled guests. 


Devoted James never thought of envyim 
his uncle all this luxury and splendour. He 
was unselfishly delighted that Theophils 
should be properly appreciated by the mich and 
great; albeit, until Mr. Carey returned, ¥ 
could not start on his own modest little bokday 
outing, as he was left in charge at Hohenlinde. 
His uncle required him to direct a vigilant ey 
to the house and grounds during his absent 
to keep the coachman and gardener up to ther 
work, and to see that the maids gave the hou 
its usual holiday cleaning. Neverthees 
James was completely happy. Much as be 
revered his uncle, he was conscious that 
always live up to the pitch of refinement aad 
punctilio demanded by Mr. Carey was Smt 
what of a strain—rather like being obliged 
dwell perpetually in Westminster Abbey, @ 
fact. It was quite a relief to be able to have bs 
meals just when it suited him, to be allowed t 
sit at table in an old college blazer and om 
fortable slippers, and pore over some favounte 
volume the while, to be under no obligatica 
talk when he would rather be silent, and to ® 
able to sit down for an hour’s study or rl 
without his uncle appearing to say, in solem 
tones, ‘‘ My dear James, it has Just occurred 
to me ” and forthwith despatch hm @ 
some uninteresting errand. 

He set off for his little jaunt in great spins. 
and, spinning through the village, paused 2 
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the sight of Alice Maynard, who was standing 
beside her bicycle just outside the high, wrought- 
iron gates of the Manor, looking discontentedly 
up and down the road. He felt quite ashamed 
when he felt how madly his heart began to beat 
at the mere sight of her, though the meeting 
had been none of his contriving. 

“Did you see anything of Humphrey in the 
village ?’’ she called out, with the freedom of a 
country-bred girl, as soon as he appeared. He 
felt obliged to dismount then, and go up to her. 

‘‘No, I haven’t seen a glimpse of him all 
day. Were you expecting him ?” 

“ Tiresome creature! Yes, it was arranged 
yesterday that we were to cycle over to see 
some people at Forstham Camp this afternoon. 
He wasn’t in to lunch, but I made sure he’d be 
back by three, as he promised; but it’s my firm 
belief he’s forgotten all about it.” 

‘“‘He may have been detained,’ charitably 
suggested James. 

“Well, I’ve waited twenty minutes, and 
I’m sick of it! And it’s such a jolly day for a 
ride too—not too hot. I see you’ve got your 
camera. Where are you off to ?”’ 

‘‘T promised, months ago, to take a rubbing 
of the brass in Brayton Church for an old 
Oxford friend.”’ 

“Brayton ? Let me see, that’s about ten 
miles, isn’t it ?”’ | 

“Yes, quite that—and a very hilly road.”’ 

She jumped lightly on her machine. 

“Oh, well, I’m coming with you! I’m tired 
of waiting for Humphrey, and I’ve set my 
heart on a ride! I’ve never seen Brayton 
Church, and I know it’s worth a visit. If 

Humphrey comes and finds me gone, it will 
serve him right for being so unpunctual!”’ 

Poor James! What could he say, when 
every fibre of his heart cried out in longing for 
her dear companionship ? He could not pre- 
tend he had suddenly changed his mind about 
going, or be so rude as to tell a lady he did not 
want her proffered company. So he _ took 
refuge in silence ; and they pedalled along a 
pretty, tree~shaded lane, with the soft summer 
breeze blowing in their faces. 

“Are you not going for a holiday soon ?”’ 
she presently asked. 

“When my uncle comes back. He is at 
Lord Courthmorpe’s place just now. I’m think- 
ing of a cycling tour in Normandy and 

Brittany.” 

“ Delightful! Be sure and take some photo- 
graphs, and give them to me when you come 
back! I like them quite small best, so that 
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they'll do for postcards. We're going to 
Scotland, to uncle’s shooting-box, for the 


twelfth, and in September Cousin Fanny and 
I have promised to pay some visits.” 

‘And when are you to be married?” he 
asked, looking straight before him. , 

“Oh, not just yet!’’ she responded, with 
great promptitude. ‘‘ Humphrey and I are 
quite agreed about that! I don’t believe in 
very short engagements.” 

“Yet they say ‘Happy the wooing that’s 
not long a-doing,’ ’’ he said diffidently, wishing 
from his heart that she was safely married, and 
so out of his reach for ever. 

“And they also say ‘Marry in haste and 
repent at leisure!’’’ she retorted. ‘ That’s 
the aggravating nature of proverbs.. You can 
always find two which contradict each other 
flatly, so that they can be made to prove or 
disprove anything !”’ 

‘“‘ But it isn’t likely that, in marrying Hum- 
phrey, whether early or late, you are likely to 
repent at leisure,’’ he said loyally. 

‘“‘Oh, of course not! How literal you are 
this afternoon—nearly as bad as Cousin Fanny ! 
She plans out something fresh every day which 
she thinks would be suitable to wear at the 
wedding, regardless of the fact that the date 
isn’t even fixed yet !’’ 

Although a guilty consciousness never left 
James that he ought not to be enjoying himself 
so much, nevertheless the two young people 
spent a delightful afternoon. The old Norman 
church, replete with interesting details, was a 
deliciously cool retreat after the heat outside. 
The brass was mural, and therefore very 
difficult to take properly ; and Alice was of 
great assistance in holding the paper fiat, 
whilst he went over it carefully with heelball. 
She had a great liking for that most fascinating 
of pursuits, archeology, and found it very 
interesting to watch the knight gradually 
emerging upon the white paper, first the 
helmeted head, then the whole figure, and 
lastly the inscription and date. It was an 
exceptionally fine specimen, and interesting 
for many reasons, as James explained. Then 
they poked about the church, reading the 
quaint epitaphs on the tombs, and studying 
the curious capitals of the heavy round pillars, 
which were delightfully diverse, no two being 
alike, even when the design was the same. 
Some were carved most beautifully, exact to 
a hair; some were done quite crookedly, and 
one was unfinished, carved on three sides, 
and only rough-hewn on the fourth. They 
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exhausted themselves in conjecturing why that 
Norman mason, eight centuries ago, had 
suddenly thrown down mallet and chisel, and 
left his pillar—for ever—incomplete. Had he 
died suddenly ? Had funds failed for the 
building ? None knew; none would ever 
know now. But both were conscious that that 
uncompleted capital had a human interest, a 
strange charm, from its very incompleteness, 
such as could not possibly attach to the machine 
cut stonework, mathematically correct tc an 
inch according to contract, of a fine new church 
of to-day. Dear old church! That unfinished 
pillar gave it such a pitifully suggestive touch 
—preached such a powerful sermon on the 
frailty of our mortal nature ! 

“IT mean to think the workman died sud- 
denly,”’ Alice said, as they came out into the 
scented summer air again. ‘‘ There were no 
strikes in those days, when they built to the 
glory of God !—I won’t believe the poor man 
would have left it unfinished if he could have 
helped it! And I’m glad to think that all the 
people who have ever worked in the church 
since have never tried to finish the carving 
either, but have let it remain as it is—a sermon 
In stone.” 

Her bright eyes were unusually thoughtful 
as they strolled through the peaceful church- 
yard. It was her final touch of charm in his 
eyes, this mingling of the practical and the 
poetic in her. Toa careless glance, essentially 
a modern girl, sharp-tongued and pert, she 
had beneath her surface flippancy a capacity 
for thoughts so deep that many a time James 
had becn quite startled to find how strangely 
her mind answered to his. 

But, of course, to Humphrcey’s promised wife 
he could say nothing of this. He took some 
photographs of the exterior of the church, and 
then, nding back to the village, they ferreted 
out an old-world baker’s shop; which, it 
appeared, stimulated by this restless age of 
cycles and motor-cars, was positively equal to 
providing tourists with weak tea and buns 
not more than three days old. And, as the 
shadows began to grow long, they sped merrily 
home again, discoursing of all things, grave and 
gay, as only people can who have known each 
other for years; until they stopped at the 
Manor gates. 

‘Well, I’m sure we've had a most enjoyable 
afternoon!’’ Alice impulsively exclaimed, as 
she dismounted to await the lodge-keeper. 

“I’m very glad you've enjoyed it, Miss 
Maynard,” he said, with a sudden relapse into 
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primness as he remembered that all the whik 
he had merely acted as éccum tenens for Hum- 
phrey. Happy Humphrey ! 

‘“Do come in and dine with us,” coaxed 
Alice. 

But he shook his head. ‘ Thank you: I've 
promised to take a service over at Tarnfcrd 
this evening.”’ 

‘Well, to-morrow, then >?” 

“ To-morrow 

But she abruptly cut short the excuse k 
was trying to concoct. 

‘To-morrow you wifl come—TI insist upc 
it—so that’s quite settled! Oh, no dott: 
vou’d prefer an old bachelor dinner all bi 
yourself, with the cat sitting on the am ¢ 
your chair, and a huge book to read all th 
time! But I want you to come, and bnne 
some songs. We haven’t had any music fe: 
ages, and soon we shall all be off to Scotland.” 

He could not resist her frank friendliness 
well as he knew, in the depths of his heart, tha: 
it would be infinitely better for his peace ¢ 
mind to avoid the Manor altogether. But te 
could not refuse without giving offence ; aud 
jumping on her machine again, Alice rode gall: 
through the gate which the lodge-kceper ha 
now opened, turning to wave farewell to Jame 
as she did so. How often, when he was seatet 
sedately at his modest evening meal, with bs 
book and his cat, exactly as Alice had foretolé 
did the vision of that flying figure with (& 
bright hair come between him and the sentence 
he tried so hard to read ! 

Half-way up the avenue the heiress & 
countered Humphrey, looking decidedly R* 
turbed. He came to meet her with anvios 
solicitude, and when she dismounted wheel’ 
her cycle along as he began an eager apolog’. 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am. Ale: 
But the truth is, I quite forgot all about 
ride this afternoon. I went over to Penh 
about some timber my father wished me ! 
look at, and there I met the Wyndhams. ¥» 
pressed me to go there to lunch ; andit wast! 
till the middle of the afternoon that it sudden 
flashed across me that we'd arranged 2 
expedition to the Camp. I rode back at on 
but you’d started out then, and it was too tt 
to do anything.” : 

Stealing a compunctious glance undef the 
brim of her shady hat, he was much relies! 
to see that she looked quite good-naturee: 
Truth to tell, when the first sting of her ve 
tion with her dilatory swain had passed a¥4!: 
she had forgotten his very existence. Het 
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afternoon with James—two kindred souls 
together, and both on pleasure bent—had been 
so entirely pleasant and satisfying that she 
had returned feeling at peace with all the 
world. This happy frame of mind even her 
lover's candid confession, that he had forgotten 
all about his promise to her, had no power to 
disturb. Indeed, shrewd Alice was better pleased 
with Humphrey’s honest avowal, that he had 
lost all recollection of their meditated expedi- 
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“I’m so glad!” he said, brightening. It 
never entered his head to be jealous; Alice 
was welcome to go careering about all over the 
country with her old friend James if she chose, 
and whenever she chose. ‘It’s awfully good 
of you not to be huffy though, Alice,’’ he 
added, after a pause. ‘‘I was afraid you 
might be.”’ 

“Huffy! I’m sorry, Humphrey, you still 
don’t seem to realise, after all these years, what 
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tion together, than if he had tried to conceal 
the truth by long-winded excuses, or by putting 
the blame on somebody else. She was far 
too clear-sighted not to know that absolute 
truthfulness is the finest quality man or woman 
Can possibly possess. A person, however 
gifted, however lovable, without truthfulness, 
18 merely like a fine edifice built without ade- 
quate foundations, and bound, sooner or later, 
to crumble into ruin. 

» Don’t worry yourself, dear,” she returned 
arily, “I’ve had a most delightful afternoon 
without you! As you didn’t turn up, I tacked 
myself on to James Kent, and we’ve been to 
Brayton, and had a glorious ride.”’ 

194 


» 


an angelic temper mine really is !’’ she laughed 


gaily. 
And she was in high spirits all the evening. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE LADY WITH THE COBWEB. 


HILST his new abode remained in a 
state of chaos, Sir Maurice Fitz- 
patrick made that an excuse for 
going every afternoon for his usual 

cup of tea to the cottage at Merton Green. 
There he made the acquaintance of Maud, 
who, set free by the advent of that friend of 
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Eliza’s who was warranted proof against all 
the aggravations of men, came with Leila daily 
as before. Every encounter deepened the im- 
pression which the sight of these two forlorn girls, 
struggling so bravely to earn a little much- 
needed money, made upon the Irishman’s 
chivalrous heart. Knowing Ralph as he did, 
he could understand, as no one else in the 
neighbourhood could, what these two must 
have to endure at home, and why, even when 
smiles were on their lips, there was always a 
lurking shadow in their pathetic eyes, and an 
undercurrent of sadness in their laughter. 
Even elastic youth cannot be crushed perpetu- 
ally without traces remaining of it in the long- 
run. 

After long pondering, Sir Maurice boldly 
resolved to beard the lion in his den, by seeking 
an interview with Ralph Mercer at Severn 
Lodge. 

Perhaps all these years spent in the retire- 
ment of the country might have given him 
time for reflection, and brought his old adversary 
to a more reasonable frame of mind. In truth, 
he had no real cause of enmity against the 
doctor ; whose opposition to him had through- 
out been not personal, but official. So the 
sanguine Irishman strode along towards Hill 
End, thinking the while how pleasant it would 
be if Ralph would only listen to reason, and 
consent to be reconciled. Then they could all 
have such enjoyable times together, and he 
might play benevolent fairy-godmother to 
those two poor careworn girls, and perhaps 
induce Ralph to let him enlarge his straitened 
means a little. Considering how many years 
he had knocked about the world, Maurice was 
still very much like a child in some things. 
Himself full of kindliness towards all men, it 
never even occurred to him that everybody is 
not blessed with such a happy disposition. 

“Poor Ralph!’’ he sighed, with a shake of 
his head, as he opened the dilapidated wooden 
gate which tottered precariously on one hinge, 
and walked through the tangle of unpruned 
vegetation which called itself the front garden. 
A neat old bachelor, with plenty of money to 
indulge all his fads, he thought he had never 
seen a less inviting abode. Ringing at the 
door, from which all traces of paint had almost 
vanished, it was presently opened by a melan- 
choly-looking elderly woman, who wore a 
coarse brown apron, and on her head a weird 
creation like a large black cobweb. Mrs. Jelf— 
for that was the name of the widow who “ knew 
what men were’’—seemed to have lost all her 
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cheerfulness in acquiring that portentous 
stock of knowledge. When Sir Maurice in- 
quired for Mr. Mercer she emphatically shook 
her head. 

““He’s in bed, sir—he don’t often come 
down before the afternoon—at least, not 
unless you don’t want him. And for goodness 
sake, don’t ask me to go and wake him—I 
wouldn’t, not if you offered me a five-pound 
note !”’ 

“Are you the housekeeper ? ”’ 

“I’m general servant, or whatever you like 
to call me—and I shouldn’t be here at all if! 
could do as I liked.”’ 

Evidently, Ralph’s temper had not improved 
with the passage of years. 

“T really want very much to see Mr. Mercer, 
my good woman,” Maurice said in his most 
insinuating tones. ‘‘ Perhaps he would receive 
me—I knew him years ago. What time am! 
most likely to find him up and about ?” 

She debated gloomily. 

‘Well! Some days he comes down about 
three, and some days not till five or after. 
Then he has his breakfast, if you ever heard of 
sucha thing! Perhaps,if you come back about 
six, sir, he might see you—I really can't say. 
Nobody can ever tell what Mr. Mercer will do 
next.” 

“Will the young ladies be home by then?” 

‘““No, they don’t in general come till aftef 
seven.” 

He was secretly relieved to hear this, for he 
did not desire Leila and Maud to be spectators 
of his interview with their father. Indeed, if 
he could, he would have preferred to keep all 
knowledge of his early acquaintance with their 
father at Lacosta from them. But this he 
feared was impossible, for Ralph had doubtless 
often poured out his grievances to them, and 
led them to believe that Maurice Fitzpatnck 
had been the chief cause of his ruin. It was 
vexing, too, to think of these nice girls being 
thus prejudiced against him beforehand ; {oF 
he would have given much to be their friend. 

“Well, I'll call again at six,’ he said; and 
slipped a half-sovereign into his doleful com 
panion’s palm. She merely shook her head, 
Cassandra-like, in mute prophecy as to the 
reception he would probably meet with; and 
saying, ‘‘ Well, sir, you'll please remember that, 
whatever happens, I’m not to blame for 1t i 
shut the door. 

‘“ Heavens, what a depressing female!” be 
thought, as he picked his steps down the weed- 
grown drive, probably gravelled once, but n0W 
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completely carpeted with moss. “And to 

think that’s all those poor girls have to come 

home to, after their hard day’s work—that 
croaker, who’s about as lively as a hearse, and 

—Ralph !”’ | 

With military punctuality, he presented 
himself at Severn Lodge again exactly at six. 
Mrs. Jelf, looking not a whit more cheerful, 
admitted him, and pointed to a door in the 
shabby hall. 

“yd better not knock—you must just walk 
in, sir. Mr. Mercer’s there, and I wouldn't 
advise you to say very much to him,” she 
counselled, sinking her voice to a blood-curdling 
whisper, before vanishing into the back regions. 

Old campaigner though he was, Maurice’s 

heart beat fast as he tapped, and, without 
pausing for an answer, turned the handle and 
went in. He had often hunted tigers in India, 
and he felt pretty much as some men must who 
had told him their experiences, when, from 
some cause Or another, they had become dis- 
mounted and had to face the monarch of the 
jungle on foot. The room was the shabbiest 
of libraries, with shelves lined with tattered 
volumes, ceiling and walls black with dirt and 
smoke, and a ragged old carpet trodden into 
paths in various directions, as if by the restless 
pacing of some caged animal. At a table in the 
middle, littered with papers, sat Ralph Mercer 
before a typewriter. Haggard, unshaven, his 
grey hair pushed half-a-dozen ways, and his 
worn old shooting-coat hanging loosely about 
his gaunt frame, he was so changed from the 
haughty Governor of Lacosta that his visitor 
hardly knew him again. 

At the unexpected entrance of the man he 
hated most in the world he sprang to his feet, 
and stood glaring at Maurice, who felt it 
needed all his pluck to stand his ground. He 
had never in his life seen anything to surpass 
the vindictive hate which gleamed from those 
bloodshot eyes opposite. 

“ You—you—dare to come here!” he be- 
and then ceased abruptly, putting his 


gan ; 
hand to his throat as though he were 
choking. 


“© T come as a friend—as your true friend,” 
said the Irishman, pleadingly. ‘No, don’t 
strike me—I’m a much stronger man than you, 
and I want you to hear what I’ve got to say 
first. I’ve been wanting to say it for many 
years, believe me.” 

«You dog! You mean to say, you've been 
waiting all these years for a chance to come 
and gloat over me in my downfall! ” cried 
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Ralph furiously. “Tt was like you—cowardly 
snake in the grass that you are aa 

“T give you my word of honour, I had no 
idea you were living in this neighbourhood when 
I came down here! I only came because my 
aunt, Miss Jackson, left me her house, and I 
took a fancy to the place. There really is no 
reason we shouldn't be better friends after all 
this time! Why not let bygones be bygones 2”? 

“Why not?” retorted the other, with a 
snarl like an angry wolf, as he glanced first at 
the deplorable room, and then at his own 
shabby garments, which presented such a 
contrast to Sir Maurice’s soldierlike spruceness- 
“You see what Lam! It is your doing that I 
have to live like a hog in a stye, instead of 
according to the rank in which I was born ! 
And you have the effrontery to ask why I can’t 
be friends with the man who ruined me ?”’ 

“JT did not ruin you—I would have saved 
you if I could, gladly, if only for the sake of 
your wife and children. If I could not always 
see eye to eye with you in Lacosta, that’s no 
reason why we should perpetuate the feud here 
in England. I’m a lonely man, with few ties, 
and I’d like to—to put things a bit straight for 
you if I could !’’ blurted the visitor, looking 
about the pitiful apartment with profound 
compassion for the haggard misanthrope who 
owned it. 

“Oh,oh! So you want to curry favour with 
me now, do you ? Perhaps you don’t want 
your neighbours to know how you trampled 
on me years ago in Lacosta! It wouldn’t be a 
very creditable thing for you, certainly, if they 
knew the whole truth about the great Sir 
Maurice Fitzpatrick ! But, since you want an 
answer—you sec that door there ? Then €0; 
and never presume to enter my house again ! = 

a6 But 9) . 

“Do you hear me >’? shrieked his host, 
dealing a violent blow on the table. “Tf you 
stay another minute, I really can’t answer for 
the consequences ! I won’t have your false 
friendship, either for myself or my daughters ! 
And I'll never rest until I’ve made this neigh. 
bourhood too hot to hold you! Everybody 
shall know how you plotted against me in 
Lacosta, and gave lying evidence to the British 
Government to get me turned out of my post ! 
Go, you cowardly vermin !—§0, I say!” 

Sir Maurice did go; sadly enough. It was 
pitiful to contemplate such a wrecked life ; and 
to see how Ralph, who really was not so many 
years bis own senior, looked quite an old man 
by comparison. What a nightmare existence, 
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“*Do you hear me?’ shrieked his host.”—p. 8°19. 


for a man who ought to be still in the prime of 
his powers, to spend most of his waking hours 
brooding over his fancied wrongs in _ that 
horribly depressing room, varied by gusts of 
passion like that the doctor had just witnessed ! 
His life was empty of everything which can 
confer happiness, or dignity, or self-esteem 
upon a man—nay, still worse, it was a life 
which made all those around him miserable ! 

The melancholy widow was hovering about 
in the hall, and he wondered, with a touch of 
grim amusement, whether she had taken that 
precaution for fear there might be broken bones 
as the result of the interview. With an im- 
pulsive movement, he slipped his fingers into 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“I knew Mr. Mercer and his wife and family 
vears ago, and for that reason I feel a strong 
interest in their welfare,’’ he said, as he slipped 
into her palm a fee so wildly liberal that even 
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her dull eyes sparkled for a 
““I—I hope you wil 
remain here, and—and look 
after the young ladies’ comfort, 
for they need a friend, I’m sure! 
And, if you should ever be in 
any difficulty, just send 
for me—here’s my aé- 
dress, on this card.” 
He looked into het 
stolid face appealingly. 
hoping to see a glecm 
of womanly kindnes 
there. Sure enough, 
she actually smiled '!— 
pretty much as the 
dread aAtropos might 
before taking a snp 
with her fatal shears 
it is true, but he tned 
to believe it was a good 
omen all] the same. 
‘““T'll do what I can, 
sir—I’m_ not thinking 
of leaving at present,” 
she whispered, with her 
eyes on the closed 
study door. ‘‘ It’s true 
Mr. Mercer gives mea 
month’s warning about every other day, 
but the young ladies tell me to take 1 
notice, and I don’t, for I know what mea 
are. Ah!” 
It would be impossible to describe the 
portentons significance of the last word. 
It implied such familiarity with the depths 
of masculine depravity as made the imagination 
dizzy. Brave man though he was, Sir Maunce 
felt he really could stand no more of ths 
alarming female, with her fathomless contempt 
for all his sex, and her black cobweb on bef 
head ; and he fairly turned tail and ran. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AN OFFER OF FRIENDSHIP. 


EXT day was Sunday—a fine, warm 
day. After breakfast Sir Maunce 


made himself additionally spruce, 4 

his custom was before going (0 
church, and set forth to morning service. 
There was no church at Hill End, as has 
been said, and the residents both of that 
place and Merton Green usually went (0 
Sedgeley, which was about a mile and a half 
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from each by road, but short-cuts existed 
through the fields from both hamlets which 
considerably reduced the distance. On this 
morning, besides religious motive’, he was 
impelled to go by a strong desire to see and 
speak to the Mercer girls, who were always 
amongst the little congregation when they 
could be spared from domestic duties. To-day, 
he beheld them both on their accustomed 
bench—there were no pews at Sedgeley Church, 
which was an ugly modem edifice, cheap and 
bare. And, although their simple cotton 
frocks were home-made, and their shady straw 
hats, with only a wreath of wild roses, had 
perhaps cost less than any others there, he 
thought to himself that if they had been his 
own daughters he would have felt intensely 
proud of these slim, graceful maidens. He was 
really old enough to be their father, he reflected, 
with a sigh. He was nearly forty-five ; and 
though he did not look it, for nothing keeps a 
man young so long as congenial work to do, 
and plenty of it, still, he was going down the 
hill of life, and going down alas—alone. He 
could have wished another hymn had been 
chosen, when he found himself singing : 


« Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away.” 


A few years more or less meant very little 
to Maud and Leila in their young beauty ; but 
the flight of time was becoming a serious 
matter to him, and he would be a superannuated 
old fogey before he knew it. And he sighed. 

He overtook the Mercers in coming out, and 
asked permission to walk part of the way home 
with them. through the ficlds. They were glad 
of his company, for the cheery Irishman, SO 
strong and kindly, was like a tonic to their 
poor, cramped lives. It was a delicious morn- 
ing, with a rustling breeze laden with the scents 
of field and woodland, and brooding overt all, 
that atmosphere of perfect peace only enjoyed 
to perfection on 4 summer Sunday in the 
country. Leila sighed, as she looked at the 
cattle browsing contentedly in the green 
meadows, and heard the song of the birds in 
the coppices on either hand, thinking of the 
last words which had fallen upon her ears in 
church. ‘‘ The peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding.” Here it prevailed, truly, 
in the beautiful realm of Nature; but when 
she returned home, to that atmosphere of 
ill-will, and discontent, and worry which 
always surrounded her father, what peace 

would she find there ? Again she sighed, and. 
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looking up, found Sir Maurice’s keen eyes bent 
on her face. She blushed. 

“Tt seems a pity to sigh on such a morning 
as this,” he said gently. ‘Ah! how often 
have I longed for an English Sunday, in the 
tropics, thinking of the bells chiming, and the 
happy people strolling through the fields, like 
this! Talk about the Spice Islands ’’—and he 
sniffed the scented air “__pive me instead the 
smell of beanfields, and hay, and pine-trees, 
and cottage gardens full of pinks and mignon- 
ette!” 

“Then you are glad to be at home again ?” 

“At present I’m enjoying my holiday like a 
schoolboy. It’s such a relief to be rid of red- 
tape, and uniform, and official superiors, and 
—low be it spoken—offcial superiors’ wives ! ‘i 

“Ts your house nearly finished ? ” Maud 
asked. 

‘Tye worried the contractor until he has 
promised to vacate st with his men in three 
weeks. We shall part, I’m sure, with mutual 
satisfaction. I think it will look very well 
when it’s finished, and I hope you and your 
sister will honour me with a visit then, Miss 
Mercer, and see what has been done. I want 
to give some sort of house-warming, and you 
must both come.” 

“Tt’s so difficult for us to get away,” Leila 
explained. “The cottage takes all our spare 
time, and we can't afford to neglect it, for I 
think it will pay, with proper attention.” 

“But you don't refuse to come under my 
roof ?’”’ said Sir Maurice quickly ; and both 
sisters looked at him in surprise. 

“ Refuse ? No, why should we ?” 

“Ah! Then that’s all right,” and he drew 
a deep breath of relief. ‘‘ You know—no doubt 
your father has told you—that he and I were 
not on good terms in old days at Lacosta, and he 
unfortunately blames me for—for being mainly 
the cause of his losing his post. I’m sorry his 
views are so mistaken, for really, Miss Mercer, 
I was not to blame for it, and I cherish the 
kindest feelings towards him, and would hke 
to be friendly with him, only he will not allow 
it. I do wish I could make him believe this! 
Of course he has told you that—that he has 
an antipathy to me? “ 

“Yes,” briefly answered Leila. For years 
she had been accustomed to hear Sir Maurice 
referred to with all kinds of disparaging 
epithets ; and after his yesterday's interview 
with Ralph, her father had kept her and Maud 

up till one that morning, listening to his 
passionate denunciations of “ that scoundrel 
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Maurice Fitzpatrick,” who had deliberately 
plotted to ruin his career. But, with their 
knowledge of their father’s bitterness and bias, 
they now attached very little importance to 
his censure of any individual. 

“Yes, he has told us,’’ repeated Leila. 
‘Poor father! I fecl so very sorry for him! 
He can’t believe that people would be glad 
to be kind to him if he would only meet them 
half-way. He spends all his time brooding 
over his troubles, and it makes him morbid.” 

“I'd give anything to be on good terms with 
him, near neighbours and old colleagues as 
we are! Perhaps time may soften his judg- 
ment of me. And even if not,’ added the 
K.C.B. rather wistfully, as his eyes turned to 
Leila’s pretty face, “I hope I may have the 
gratification of being looked upon as a friend 
by his daughters 2? Will you promise to look 
upon me, say, as a bachelor uncle—and believe 
that, even if I am an old fogey, I still have a 
warm sympathy for young pcople ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Sir Maurice, I’m sure we shall never 
look upon you as an old fogey!’’ Maud ex- 
claimed, quite indignantly. Trim, active, up- 
right, of spare figure, and with his hair only 
just beginning to turn grey, the doctor looked 
years younger than her father, for instance. 

“It’s very kind-of you to say so, and I hope 
you'll never find me a wet blanket. As an old 
bachelor, I can’t of course entertain ladies as I 
might if I had a wife; but I hope we shall be 
good friends and neighbours, for all that. 
I can hardly believe that the two little girls I 
knew in Lacosta have grown up into such 
stately young ladies.” 

“I was only eight when J left the island, and 
Maud was seven,’ answered Leila. ‘‘ We 
don’t remember much about it. But I recollect 
you, I’m certain. Didn’t you give me a doll 
one Christmas, with a pink satin sash ?” 

They entered into a series of childish remin- 
iscences which lasted until the scattered houses 
which constituted Hill End came into view. 
Sir Maurice stopped, not wishing to risk en- 
countering Ralph; though nothing was more 
unlikely than that he should be up and about 
at this hour. “I find another old friend is 
within driving distance—Sir George Vernon 
of Morewood Manor. I knew him as a 
boy, when he used to come and stay with my 
uncle, and we renewed our acquaintance in 
India, where he spent a winter after his wife 
died. I’m going to dine with him on Tuesday. 
Do you know the Vernons at all ?”’ 

“I have seen his son, who has been to the 
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Cyclists’ Rest for tea ; but you can’t expect, 
Sir Maurice, that there should be much com- 
petition amongst the local aristocracy for the 
honour of our acquaintance !”’ 7 

Maud’s tone was excusably bitter, as she 
thought of the debts and duns, the angry trades- 
men and insolent servants, who constituted 
as it were a hedge of thorns between the 
Mercers and all decent society. 

‘““Then the loss is entirely on the side of the 
local aristocracy !”’ said the gallant Inshman. 
‘‘ Vernon really is a very pleasant fellow, and 
I’m sure you would like him. His cousin keeps 
his house, and a young lady who is a very 
distant relation lives with him as his ward— 
Miss Maynard. She has a lot of money, and 
she and Humphrey have just got engaged, to 
the great joy of everybody, for they’ve known 
each other all their lives.” 

“Quite a romance,” said Leila, as Maud did 
not speak. 

‘Quite. I shall hear all about it on Tuesday. 
of course. But you’ll think me a most inveter- 
ate old gossip, if I detain you any longer. 
Perhaps the garrulity of age is already creeping 
on—ominous symptom! Good-bye, and do 
remember I desire nothing better than to serve 
you both, if I can. You have only to send for 
me, or write to me, at any time, to have me 
instantly ready to help you.” 

So rare was such chivalry in her starved lie 
that Leila felt a great lump in her throat as 
they shook hands. But Maud said very hitle 
in response to her sister’s praises of Sir Maunce 
as they hastened to Severn Lodge. Although 
she told herself it was utterly absurd and un- 
reasonable, her thoughts would recur to Hum- 
phrey Vernon’s engagement to that girl of large 
fortune who had known him all his life. Of 
course, he was a mere casual acquaintance of 
her own, and far above her sordid sphere, as 
she frankly acknowledged ; but he had scemed 
so sympathising and kind when he came to the 
Cyclists’ Rest that somehow he was almost like 
anold friend. A girlwitha large fortune! Ye 
that was the kind of wife all young men in his 
position wanted to find nowadays! And no 
doubt, as they had known each other so long. 
it would be a very suitable match. 

But here was the dreary facade of Sevem 
Lodge, and Mrs. Jelf holding the hall-doot 
open, with an awful smile, and a cobweb of 
especial blackness upon her head in honour of 
Sunday. Maud felt in no mood to endure het 
croakings just then, and ran straight up to het 
own room. 
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But Leila was conscious of feeling unwontedly 
happy as she took off her hat before the glass. 
It seemed so wonderful that she and Maud, so 
isolated and helpless, should at last have found 
a fnend—and such a friend! The very sight 
of Maurice Fitzpatrick, the very sound of his 
cheery voice, were indescribably invigorating 
to her. He was kind, he was true, he was 
ready and willing to help them—oh, certainly 
the world already looked a very ditferent place 
from what it had been even three months ago ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


ALICE AT MERTON GREEN. 


IR MAURICE FITZPATRICK found 
himself the only guest when he dined 
at the Manor, and, as it was his first 
meeting with Humphrey, he congratu- 

lated him on his engagement. 

‘‘And when are you young people thinking 
of being marned ?”’ he continued. On which, 
in one breath, both exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, not for a 
long time yet!’ with such comical unanimity 
that all involuntanly burst out laughing. 

‘‘T wished the wedding to be at Christmas,” 
said Sir George, a shadow coming over his 
face. ‘‘ But Alice says it’s impossible to get 
her frocks ready, though this is only the be- 
ginning of August. I must confess the cooi 
way the young people of to-day take things is 
quite beyond me! I vividly remember that, 
when I was engaged, I lamed a valuable horse 
and nearly broke my neck, only to meet Edith 
at a party. But young men nowadays are 
very different.” 

“I’m quite sure,” observed his ward with 
demure malice, ‘' Humphrey would never think 
of breaking his neck and laming horses for 
mes” 

‘“And I’m quite sure you wouldn’t think any 
better of me if I did, Alice! What good 
could a lover with a broken neck do any girl ?”’ 
he retorted. 

‘Humphrey, my dear, don’t jest about such 
things,’’ gently rebuked Miss Grey. Truth to 
tell, the gentle spinster was not easy in her 
mind. In her youth she had had her own 
romance ; and, though it ended sadly, it left 
her with a very tender feeling for all young 
lovers. She liked to devour sentimental novels ; 
and if they ended with the heroine weeping over 
the hero's marble cross in the churchyard, or 
vice vers, so much the better. She had looked 
forward with intense interest to the engage- 
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ment and was quite prepared to cough before 
entering a room, and feign abstraction if, after 
all her precautions, she inadvertently intruded 
upon a loverltke episode. 

But alas! all her elaborate schemes proved 
quite unnecessary. If Humphrey and Alice 
had been already married for several years, 
surely they could hardly have treated cach 
other in a more matter-of-fact way than they 
did. They rode, drove, and cycled togcther, 
it is true, but then, they had always done that ; 
yet they sparred not one whit less frequently 
than of old, and Humphrey certainly never 
wasted a minute in inditing sonnets to his 
mistress’s eyebrow. Worst and most fatal 
sign of all, his appetite remained quite unim- 
paired. This, as Miss Grey well knew, was 
contrary to all received rules in such cases ; 
for no properly constituted young lover ought 
to be able to eat three poached eggs at break- 
fast whilst his fiancée was looking on. None 
of the romantic young heroes in Miss Grey’s 
favourite novels would have thought of doing 
anything so dreadful ; they were always in the 
most unhappy frame of mind, owing to unkind 
circumstances, the opposition of stony-hearted 
parents and guardians, or the intrigues of the 
villain, and seemed to live on little else but 
scraps of toast, until they sank into an early 
grave. 

Then came dinner, which was a cheerful meal 
despite Cousin Fanny’s inward sense of the 
shortcomings of the lovers. Sir Maurice 
began to relate his discovery that his old 
acquaintance Ralph Mercer was living at Hill 
End. He briefly sketched the ex-Governor’s 
career, and then went on to speak of his daugh- 
ters, and their plucky venture at Merton Green. 
Alice Maynard became visibly more and more 
interested as he proceeded. 

“Oh! Those must be the two paragons 
Humphrey has been raving about! He went 
to tea there, and came back fascinated by their 
low prices, and their good looks, and their 
charms generally !”’ 

“But don’t you think it’s rather a strange 
undertaking for young ladies ?’’ dubiously 
asked Miss Grey. ‘“‘ They’ve no chaperon, 
have they ?” 

“They have Eliza—an old servant,” ex- 
plained Sir Maurice. ‘‘She lives next door, 
and runs in and out all day. And though, on 
principle, I object to young ladies working at 
all—yes, Miss Maynard, I know I’m an old 
fossil, absurdly behind the times, and deserve 
all the scorn I can see you feel for me—still, 
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in this case, I must admit that anything which 
takes them away for some hours from their 
miserable home, and changes the current of 
their thoughts, is a distinct gain. It is not 
right for two young girls to spend all their time 
with a gloomy hypochondriac. It is enough 
to make them melancholy-mad.”’ 

‘And then, of course,’’ Alice remarked, as 
she helped herself to an olive, “‘ they are very 
pretty ?”’ 

‘Pray, what has that to do with it ? ” inter- 

posed Humphrey sharply. 

' “Qh, nothing,”’ said Miss Maynard, with an 
air of angelic innocence. ‘‘ Only I’ve noticed 
it’s much easier for pretty girls to do what’s 
right than ugly ones—that’s all.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, Alice,’ expostulated Miss Grey, 
‘“‘* Handsome is that handsome does’ !”’ 

‘““Not where men are concerned, Cousin 
Fanny! I’m quite sure the author of that 
proverb was a very ugly woman with a 
squint ! ’” 

“I can’t think where you get your strange 
ideas from, Alice!’’ said Miss Grey, quite 
shocked. ‘‘ Now I never set up for a beauty, 
even in my young days, but——”’ 

“Oh, Cousin Fanny, how can you say so! 
I think you are the very handsomest woman 
I know!” 

As the spinster looked up, perplexed and 
bewildered, she caught the glance of Alice’s 
bright eyes ; and it dawned upon her that her 
irreverent young kinswoman had just paid her 
a very fine compliment, in the offhand, flippant 
way of the modern girl. Tears of pleasure 
sprang to her gentle eyes; whilst Humphrey, 
seizing <Alice’s meaning, cried emphatically 
‘And so say all of us!’’ Cousin Fanny was 
not quite sure that this was very proper before 
the servants, but before she could say any more 
Sir George put in: 

“‘I should like to make the acquaintance of 
your friends, Maurice. I suppose it would be 
no use my calling at Severn Lodge ? ”’ 

“Not the shghtest. You’d only find the 
door shut in vour face.’’ 

“Well, that’s no reason why we shouldn't 
get to know the girls, and try to help them a 
little. Suppose we were all to drive over and 
have tea at Merton Green, to-morrow—eh, 
Alice ?”’ 

“By all means. I want to see them very 
much myself. Humphrey and Sir Maurice 
have both said so much that I shall expect 
something quite out of the common in the way 
of beauty—remember that, you two! I sup- 
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pose, Humphrey, neither of them happens to 
have red hair, and a _ turmed-up nose, and 
freckles, like me?” 

“I’m sure you have no freckles, Alice!” 
cried Miss Grey, indignantly. 

“Yes, I counted three only yesterday—one 
on my nose, and one under each eye.” 

“Then it’s only because you will play tennis 
in the sun! You have a lovely complexion, 
naturally !”’ 

“It’s very kind of you to try to cheer me up, 
Cousin Fanny ; but the fact remains, that I've 
red hair, and my nose turns up, and I haven’ 
a cruel father, and I’m not a bit romantic in 
any way,’ sighed Miss Maynard, with mock 
pathos. ‘‘ With all these disadvantages, how 
can I hope to compete with these fascinating 
damsels at Merton Green ?”’ 

‘* Indeed, Miss Alice, there’s small fear but 
you'd hold your own anywhere !”’ cried gallant 
Sir Maurice, amused at her spirit. She was not 
as pretty as Leila, certainly ; but she struck 
him as being about the brightest specimen ol 
girlhood he had encountered since he landed in 
the old country. 

‘‘No, indeed,” said Sir George, darting a 
stern glance at Humphrey the while, as if bis 
son had dared to assert the contrary. ‘We 
are quite satisfied with you as you are, dear— 
more than satisfied indeed, delighted that you 
are about to become one of the family!” 

When the Manor party drove over to th 
Cyclists’ Rest in the wagonette next day, they 
found Sir Maurice there before them, ready to 
introduce his young friends in due form. Ale 
gave one glance at the two slim, large-eved. 
oval-faced girls, who looked so sweet in new 
frocks of pink cambric, and white mob-caps: 
and acknowledged to herself that her own 
ordinary good looks could not enter into com 
petition with such graces. It was true sk 
herself had chic, style, and perfect dress; but 
they possessed those still rarer gifts that from 
the beginning of Time have taken men’s hearts 
captive. And yet, strangely enough, Alice fel! 
not the least bit angry or jealous ; though het 
shrewd eyes noted how Humphrey's £4 
followed Maud’s tall figure about the room. 
She did not wonder at men admiring thee 
girls ; they could not help it. She made her 
self very agreeable to the sisters, who, n0 
having many other guests just then, were able 
to devote most of their time to Sir Georges 
party. 

Humphrey’s father, fairly captivated himself, 
gave the Mercers a formal invitation to come t0 
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the Manor when they had a little leisure; but Sir George gaHantly. Humphrey ought to 
Leila blushingly explained that they really had ‘ have said it, of course, instead of sitting tongue- 
neither time nor means for visiting, any spare’ tied as he did; but then, as the Baronet rue- 
moments they had fully reflected, the young men of to-day 
being needed for home- | have no manners—really no manners at all ! 
duties. = \ 
Sir Maurice expostu- 
lated. ‘I shall quite 
expect you both at my 
housewarming party. 
when I give it. All 
work and no play isn't 
fair— is it, 
phrey ?”’ 
“Certainly 
not!” re- 
plied the 
young man 
emphatic- 
ally; his 
eyes fixed jj. ¥: 
upon Maud’s e yt LE ZZ 
sweet face. | 
“ Perhaps 
we may be 
able to ar- 
range some- 
thing when 
we return 
from our 


summer holiday,’’ suggested 

Miss Grey kindly. ‘‘ We are | 

going away next week, but 

we shall be back for the 

commencement of pheasant- Z 

shooting on the first of Oc- Rat “, 

tober.” aa! Oe 
Alice was unwontedly silent Se} 


and thoughtful during the 
drive home ; so much so that 
Cousin Fanny anxiously asked 
if she had a headache. ae 

“Iwas thinking about my 
freckles—that’s all,’”’ said the 
whimsical girl. ‘‘ But all the 
same, I’m very glad I went. 


“* At present I’m enjoying my holiday like a schoolboy.’ ”—y. 901. 


I acknowledge that your paragons really are If he had only known, poor man, how the 
beautiful, Humphrey—don’t you think I de- success of all his pet schemes was trembling 
Serve great praise for my generosity ?”’ in the balance ! 

“You can well afford to be generous,’’ said [END OF CHAPTER TWELVE. ] 
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JuLy 16TH.—The Suffering Saviour. 
Passage for reading—J/saiah lit. 13—J1is. 
‘ech: FA OIN rS. 1, The shame of Christ's suffer- 

. ings, 
? 2. The benefit to man. 
3. The joy that followed pain. 


y ILLUSTRATIONS. His Stripes. 
TAN The Hebrew word denotes 
\2 properly the marks or scars 


(«0° % which stripes or wounds leave 
upon the body. The scars in 
His hands, feet and side, remained after 


His resurrection, and St. John saw Him in 
vision before the Throne ‘‘as a lamb that 
had been slain.’? These words all point out 
that though the death of the Messiah is an 
event long since past, yet its effects are ever 
new and ever present. Three great wounds 
are ours—guilt, sin, and sorrow ; but by looking 
at His scars, as He Himself tells us—‘‘ Look 
unto Me and be ye saved ’’—and seeing in Him 
the Saviour, wounded for our transgressions, 
all our wounds are healed. 

Balm. The balsam tree sheds its balm to 
heal the wounds of those that cut it. Did not 
our blessed Saviour do the like ? His enemies 
mock Him and He prays for them; they shed 
His blood and He makes a medicine for their 
healing ; they pierce His heart, and He opens 
thereby a fountain for sin. Was it ever heard, 
before or after, that a physician should bleed 
and thus heal his patient; or that a prince 
should die to atone for the treason of His 
rebellious subjects ? Our heavenly balm is a 
cure for all diseases. If you say there are no 
sins like yours, remember there is no salvation 
like Christ’s. Never did a paticnt fail of a cure 
who accepted from the great Physician the 
balm of His atoning blood. 

Joy and Sorrow Mingled. Joy lives in the 
midst of the sorrow, for the sorrow springs 
from the same root as the gladness. The two 
do not clash against one another, but blend 
into one another. Just as in the Arctic regions, 
deep down beneath the cold snow, you will find 
the budding of the early spring flowers and the 
fresh green grass, just as below the salt sea 
there are welling up here and there fountains 
of sweet salt water from a deeper depth than 
the ocean, so it is with sorrow and joy. Our 
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blessed Saviour, prophesied of by Isat 
“for the joy set before Him endured the crs 
and despised the shame,’’ He “saw of tk 
travail of His soul and was satisfied.” 


JULY 23RD.—The Gracious Iavitatics 
Passage for reading—/saiah Ir. I—1} 

POINTs. I. Call to come to God. 

2. Call to repentance. 

3. Blessings to those who respond. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Free Gift. During the & 
treat of King Alfred after a defeat by t 
Danes, a beggar came to his little castle ax 
asked alms. The queen told him that thy 
had only one small loaf remaining which ve 
not enough for themselves and _ their friesds 
who had gone in search of food. But t 
king called the poor man to come to him aii 
bade the queen give him half the loaf free 
and with goodwill, saying ‘‘ He that coak 
feed 5,000 with a few loaves can surely mit 
the remaining half-loaf suffice for our wants 
So the poor man was relieved, and this att © 
charity was soon rewarded by a plentiful stor 
of fresh provisions with which the king’s peop 
returned. 

Repentance. A well-known bishop of the bs: 
century was leaving a meeting of clergy ase 
bled to discuss the subject of missions at hoz: 
and abroad, when a working man stepped t: 
to him and said, ‘* Bishop, I want you to g* 
me a straightforward answer to a straight 
forward question: ‘What is the shortest ¥4 
to heaven ?’”’ ‘‘ Oh,’ said the bishop, “y% 
have asked me a very easy question. Take t 
first turn to the right and keep straight oD. 

Blessings. With what joy do travelles = 
the great desert come within sight of the Nit: 
While toiling over the burning sand they bhatt 
dreamed of rivers, and the mirage has mocked 
them with the image of their daydream 
What must it be actually to drink of the strea? 
after terrible days of thirst ? Hindoos worsh} 
their rivers as gods, so precious do they concent 
them to be. What would their hot country & 
without them ? And so, what would our Int 
be without the water of life that Christ proms. 
always fresh, always at hand ? What we want 
Christ we always find in Him. All that # 
have to do is to take the water of life freely. 


. - Manassch, live. 
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Ju.y 30TH.—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance. 


Passage for reading—2 Chiron. xexiti, I—13. 


age 1, His sin—idolatry. 
. His punishment—enile. 
‘ His repentance—sincere. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Idols. While walking through 
the settlement we saw two grim-looking idols 
in a very dishonourable situation, for they were 
sustaining on their heads the whole weight of 
the roof of a cooking-house. Wishing to make 
them more useful we offered to buy them of 
their former worshipper. He instantly propped 
up the house with other pieces of wood, took 
out the idols, and threw them down. While 
they were lying on the ground he gave them 
a kick, saying, ‘‘ There, your reign is at an end.” 

Judgment Not Thought of. A man goes into an 
inn and orders at once his dinner, his wine and 
his bed. There is no delicacy which he forgets 
toask for. He stays at the inn for a long time. 
Then the reckoning day comes and the bill is 
presented to him. It takes him by surprise. 
“IT never thought of that,’”’ he says. ‘“‘ Why,” 
says the landlord, ‘‘ here is a man who is either 
a fool or a knave. What! Never thought 
of the reckoning, never thought of settling 
with me!’’ After this manner too many, like 
They set up idols in their 
hearts; they eat and drink and make merry, 
and indulge in many sins, but they forget the 
inevitable hereafter, when the righteous Judge 
will award to everyone according to his works. 

Complete Repentance. Dr. Donne, a clergyman 
of great talents and learning, when on his 
death-bed and taking a solemn farewell of his 
friends, said, ‘‘J repent of all my life except 
that part of it which I have spent in communion 
with God and in doing good.” 


Avucust 6TH.—Josiah’s Good Reiga. 
Passage for reading—2 Chron. xxxiv. I—1}3. 


Points. I, A God-fearing king, 
2, Destroys idolatry, 
2. Repairs God’s temple. 


IiLUSTRATIONS. The First Principle. There 
is no religion—or if there is Ido not know it— 
which does not say. ‘“‘ Do good, avoid evil.” 
There is none which does not contain what 
might be called the first principle of all reli- 
gions, the simple warning, ‘‘ Be good, my boy.” 
This may seem a very short catechism ; but 
let us add to it, ‘‘ Be good, my boy, for God's 
sake,’”” and we have in it very nearly the 
whole of the Law and the Prophets. (Alax 
Tuller.) 

Rebuking Sin. On one occasion, travelling in 
the Portsmouth mail, Andrew Fuller was much 
annoyed by the profane conversation of two 
young men who sat opposite. After a time 
one of them, observing his gravity, accosted 
him with an impertinent air, and asked him, 
in rude and indelicate language, whether on 
his arrival at Portsmouth he should not indulge 


himself in vice as they were intending to do- 
Mr. Fuller, looking at the man full in the face, 
replied in measured tones: ‘Sir, Iam a man 
that fears God.’’ Scarcely a word was said 
during the remainder of the journey. 

Rebuilding God’s House. A church in ruinisa 
melancholy sight. There was such a church a 
few years ago on the south coast of England. 
It was a church so old as to be mentioned in 
Domesday book nearly 1,000 years ago. But 
for several hundred vears it had been in ruins. 
The ivy-coloured walls of the tower still re- 
mained, but no sound but that of the owl was 
heard during all those years where once many 
voices had sung the praises of God. At last 
some thirty years ago a rich man in the neigh- 
pourhood, who loved the habitation of God’s 
house and the place where His honour dwells, 
rebuilt at a cost of £8,000 this ruined temple ; 
and now its aisles resound again week after 
weck with the sound of prayer and praise, and 
the “house of God” has become once more 
what the temple became in Josiah’s time, the 
“home of man.” 


AuGUST 13TH.—Josiah and the Book of the Law, 
Passage for reading—2 Chron. xxrxit. 14—28. 


Points. 1. The book of the law found and read. 
2. It tells of punishment to sinners. 
3. It promises safety to the riyhtcous. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Praise of the Bible. Locke, 
the great philosopher, spent the last fourteen 
years of his life in the study of the Bible, and 
when asked what was the shortest and surest 
way for a young man to attain to a true know- 
ledge of religion, he replicd, ‘‘ Let him study 
the holy Scnptures. Therein are contained 
the words of eternal life. The Bible has God 
for its Author, salvation for its end, and truth 
without any mixture of error for its foundation. 
He will then become wise unto salvation.” 

Necessary Warnings. Those people are on the 


road to ruin who say to their ministers, as the ' 


Jews did of old to their prophets, “‘ Prophesy 
not,” or what amounts to the same thing, 
““Speak unto us smooth things, prophesy 
deceits.’”” News came to a certain town once 
and again that the enemy was approaching, 
but he did not come at once. Thereupon, in 
anger, the inhabitants enacted a law that no 
man, on pain of death, should bring again such 
rumours as the news of an enemy. Not long 
after the enemy came indeed, and besicged, 
assaulted and sacked the town, of the ruins of 
which nothing remained but this epitaph, 
‘‘ Here once stood a town that was destroyed 
by silence.’ 

The Bible Points to Heaven. Just as the sun, 
which God created to give light and warmth, 
never pours forth darkness, even so the Bible, 
if its truths be acted upon, never leads to hell. 
It always and invariably, like the needle to the 
North Pole, points to heaven, and offers wings 
to waft the weary wanderer home. 


“4. ‘arses ee eee 


N the shores of the Pacific Ocean and 
within sight of the beautiful ‘‘ Golden 

Gate,’’ which forms the entrance to 

the harbour of San Francisco, stands 

the magnificent university which 

forms the memorial of Senator Leland 
Stanford. It is without doubt the costliest 
memorial ever erected in America, for the sum 
of £7,000,000 was provided by the widow to 
construct the stately buildings which compose 


the university. Standing upon a tract of pm 
less than 100,000 acres, the university with its 
surroundings forms a little educational word 
in itself. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the 
buildings of the university is the edifice in 
which the students worship. This is by & 
the most beautiful church on the Westen 
continent, and it is doubtful if any ecclesiastical 
structure even in Europe excels it in adomment 
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The impression of its size is also enhanced by 
the dimensions of the windows in the chancel 
and in the auditorium, while the entrance, truly 
grand in its proportions, is one of the most 
striking features in the design. It consists of 
three massive arches leading into the vestibule, 
which is separated from the auditorium by a 
wall of carved stone. While referring to the 
size of the church it may be stated that the 


In fact, not only the interior but the exterior 
represents some of the finest work of the church 
artist of to-day, which can be seen in the 
windows, in the mural decorations, the statuary, 
as well as the outer wall. One who is familiar 
with the splendid cathedrals of the East of 
England notes many features about the church 
of Palo Alto, as it is called, which resemble the 
work of the minster builders. 
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Compared with the money expended upon the 
university as a whole, the sum set apart for the 
Students’ church seems small, but it repre- 
sents nearly £100,000, of which over one-half 
has been expended in the decoration. The 
first feature which attracts attention is the 
great tower which rises from the centre of the 
church. It contains no fewer than twelve sides, 
and is supported by four arches each fifty-two 
feet in height. The tower surmounts a dome, 
which gives such a height to the interior that 
the church, viewed from the inside, seems of 
much larger proportions than it really is. 


building will seat about 500 of the entire body 
of students attending the university. 

Viewing the edifice from the outside and 
inside, 1t would seem as if the artist had taken 
up every square foot of space available for 
ornamentation. The mammoth picture on the 
surface of the front wall or gable can be dis- 
tinguished almost as soon as the outlines of the 
church itself, owing to the size of the figures. 
It takes up the entire width of the upper wall, 
and represents the subject of Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount. This is executed entirely in 
mosaic work, and was done by some of the most 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


noted of Italy’s artists in this handicraft. The 
painting surrounds an immense rose window, 
and on the sides below each end is the figure 
of an angel of heroic size. As will be noted 
in the illustration above, with the exception 
of the stone blocks forming the base of the 
walls, practically every portion is carved in 
some design, merely enough space being left 
for the sentence of dedication. The border 
of the archways represents some very in- 
tricate as well as beautiful work of the stone- 
cutter. 

It may be said here that the chancel con- 
tains what is undoubtedly the finest collection 
of mosaics in the United States. The wall 
about the three great chancel windows forms 
a setting for adornment of this kind, which 
includes literally a score of famous Biblical 
scenes. The mosaics are executed on a gold 
ground work, which is one of the most expensive 
features of the ornamentation. The windows 
in the chancel represent the finest production 
in American stained glass. They depict groups 
of angels, and on the walls separating them 
are groups which include the principal prophets 
of the Old Testament. 

In addition to the adornment of the walls 
and windows, twelve statues of heroic size, 


each depicting a companion of Christ, 
been placed in niches. As in the case of 
altar, each statue is carved from a solid bk 
of marble and weighs over a ton. Pass? 
from the chancel to the auditorium of ' 
church, the windows attract attention “ 
account of their elaborate design. Before th 
church was built the widow of the one ' 
whom it is the memorial visited the m® 
famous edifices not only of Europe, but of As- 
in search of ideas for the window decorattc: 
As many windows were placed in the walk * 
possible, each constituting a picture in staide 
glass of ascene in the life of Christ. No church 
or cathedral in the United States has ¥ 
dows which excel this in beauty. This fact b 
admitted by architects and other experts wo 
church designing. 

While the windows represent the hight 
type of American art of this kind, the mo 
skilled decorators of Italy were employed br 
all of the other adornment both inside and 
outside. In fact, the architect was svt 
carte blanche to procure the world’s m& 
skilful decorators, and the cost of some of t® 
ornamental features seems almost fabulos 
The mosaic on the outer wall alone req 
over two years to complete, and cost 
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{10,000. The statuary in the chancel cost 
{15,000, while the altar itself represents an 
outlay of no less than £5,000. 

This beautiful church really forms the centre 
of the group of university buildings, which 
should be briefly referred to in connection with 
it. Owing to the immense tract of land on 
which the buildings stand, it was decided to 
have the main structure but one storey in 
height. Consequently Romanesque architec- 
ture was the almost inevitable type. The 
inner quadrangle encloses a court of three and 
a quarter acres and is formed by twelve build- 


| ings of a single storey connected with cloistered 


arches. As all these buildings are low, the 
“chapel,” as the edifice is termed, stands out 


with particular effect. The outer quadrangle 
is composed of buildings of greater height. 
Its arcades face outward, those of the other 
court inward, and at its entrance stands a 
great Romanesque arch, passing through which 
one sees beyond the corresponding arch in the 
inner quadrangle, the chapel closing a beautiful 
vista. The outer arch is the second largest of 
its kind in the world, being exceeded only by 
the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. It is one hundred 
feet high, built of San José sandstone, with an 
opening forty feet wide and sixty-four feet 
from pavement to keystone. The frieze, 
designed by St. Gaudens, shows figures twelve 
feet in height, carved from the solid stone in 
deep relief. 
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A Complete Story 


Eee pa) OOK at me!” said Alan 

Soh Merrit, a ring of tri- 
umph in his_ voice. 
‘Look at me! I am 
the luckiest man on 
earth, to win Mabel 
Carslake for my wife! 
it’s enough to turn 
one’s brain, and I hardly know whether I am 
standing on my head or my heels! ”’ 

It was June, and England. 

Sunshine flattered the white crests of the 
waves, and a gallant south-westerly breeze 
flirted with the Union Jack at the coastguard 
station, gossiped with the roses and honey- 
suckle in the hotel garden, and played tricks 
with childish curls and sun-bonnets all along 
the crowded shore. The two men were strolling 
along the cliffs towards the headland that 
guarded the little bay. 

George Pullan, a half cynical, half wistful ex- 
pression in his handsome eyes, looked curiously 
at his friend. Their acquaintance, begun casu- 
ally in the hotel smoking-room but a month 
since, had ripened into sincere liking; they 
now stood on the verge of friendship. 

“Ah!” said Alan, speaking half to himself, 
“love is a revelation to a man. It is making 
a different chap of me! When I think that the 
sweetest woman on earth is going to throw 
herself away on Alan Merrit, I’m so sorry for 
her that—Oh, well! I can’t put it into words, 
old man, but I expect you understand ?”’ 

There was no answer. George Pullan, with 
averted head, was whistling to Jennie, his 
rough-haired fox terrier, who had lingered to 
insult a mastiff four times her size. 

‘‘ Does he understand ?’’ thought Alan, “‘ or 
is my raving so much Greek to him ? ” 
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by George Frost. 


“ Pullan,” he said, “you never talk about 
yourself. How has love treated you ?” 


“My only books were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they've taught me,” 


quoted the other lightly. 

‘“Oh, I don’t mean that sort of thing !'” sak 
Alan. ‘‘ What I wanted to know was, have 
you ever worshipped a woman as I worshp 
Mabel ? SBecause, you see, that sort of love 
comes but once, and makes or mars a fellow. 
I wondered if it had come to you.”’ 

To his surprise, Pullan seized him by te 
arm. 

‘‘Drop it, Merrit,’ he said. ‘‘ Drop it—do 
you hear ? Let sleeping dogs lie, will you ?”’ 

The pain in his eyes and voice was unm 
takable. 

Alan held out his hand. 

‘‘ Forgive me, George,’ he said. ‘‘ And now 
let’s be getting back. This breeze makes oc: 
think of lunch!” 

Jennie sat on a chair at table, accepting tastr 
morsels with the well-bred indifference of the 
dog who knows her dinner is the certain sequal 
to her master’s. 

“She is a good little dog,”’ 
“Where did you get her ?”’ 

“She was given to me in India by—by 4 
friend some three years ago.’’ 

‘‘ T should like to have one of the same breed." 
said Alan. ‘‘ Perhaps you could get me «+ 
puppy ? Or give me your friend's address and 
I’ll write myself, mentioning your name."’ 

George flushed. 

“I’m sorry I can’t oblige you.’’ he saz 
coldly. ‘‘ I don’t know where the donor 1s.” 

‘‘That’s a nuisance,” said Alan, wondenng 
where he had blundered. ‘‘ But I daresay,” he 


said Alan 
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little dog!’ said Mabei.” 


“<;What a sweet 
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went on. ‘“ Jennie could tell us, if she could 
speak. She would never forget a friend, I’m 
sure, and has probably the gift of second 
sight.’’ 

“No, she never forgets,’’ replied Pullan, 
recovering himself; ‘‘ neither does she make 
friends easily. She took a week, you re- 
member, to be civil to you.”’ 

The door opened, and a tall, fair woman, in 
the vigorous beauty of her first youth, entered 
the room. 

Alan sprang to his feet with an exclamation 
of surprised delight. 

‘““Mabel!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Are you a dream, 
dear ? This can’t be true!”’ 

““'Yes,’’ she said happily ; “‘ I am really here. 
I’ve had amazing news, Alan, and couldn’t resist 
telling you on my way to Reddington.”’ 

“Not bad news, darling ? But you look 
tired ; you must have some lunch, and, oh, I 
must introduce you to my : 

But Alan paused in sheer astonishment, for 
George Pullan leant heavily on the back of his 
chair, white to his trembling lips. 

‘“ What is it, George ? Are you ill ?”’ asked 
Alan. 

There was no reply. Mabel looked at the 
stricken man, a kind concern in her sweet face. 
Pullan glanced from one to the other, his face 
working ; he seemed about to speak, but evi- 
dently changed his mind, and turning away 
from the table, left the room. 

““ He is a queer fellow,’’ said Alan, ‘“‘ and has 
been out of sorts all the morning. India plays 
poker with a man’s nerves.” 

‘What a sweet little dog!” said Mabel, 
holding out her hand to Jennie, who, in ex- 
pectation of her dinner, patiently awaited her 
master’s return. But Jennie, who abhorred 
strangers, lowered her ears, and with a low 
growl gave warning that she would certainly 
bite the lady if she spoke to her again. 

“* Like most of us, she distrusts the unknown,” 
laughed Alan ; “‘ yet I must say this for Jennie, 
she never forgets a friend. But all this time 
I’m waiting to hear your news, darling. What 
is it 2?” 

“Oh, Alan,” she answered, ‘‘ my only sister, 
the twin sister I’ve never seen since I was four 
years old, and who has lived all her life in 
India, has returned to England at last. She 
is unwell, laid up at an inn in Reddington, and 
I’m on my way to see her, and I shall bring her 
home with me.’’ 

The coffee-room was empty, so Alan’s arm 
stole round the girl’s waist while he stroked his 
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moustache, and considered the difficulties of 
the situation. 

“It is twenty-four years since your sister 
went to India,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘ as heiress and 
adopted daughter to old Mr. Buckle, that 
millionaire friend of your father’s. She took 
her benefactor’s name, I remember, and when 
he died, she stayed out there alone, though she 
was only eighteen ; and since then you have 
known little or nothing of her life, nor of her." 

‘“‘She must be rather eccentric, I suppose,’ 
admitted Mabel; ‘‘ but that makes it all the 
more exciting, and she is my own sister, Alan, 
my twin. I just long to kiss her!”’ 

“Well, then, darling, I’ll come with you, and 
make sure that Miss Begum doesn’t gobble 
you up!” 

“No, Alan, you mustn’t do that. Of course, 
I should love to have you, but for her sake | 
must, this first time, go alone. Remember, she 
is ill, and has sent for me, and she is all 1 have 
in the world.” 

“‘ Oh, is she ? ”’ said he. 

‘“‘Except one tiresome man,’’ laughing 
‘But, dearest, I must go to her at once, and 
for this once alone.”’ 

‘“‘ Very well,” assented Alan, making a private 
resolution to follow quietly, so as to be at hand 
in case the unknown sister was a disappoilt: 
ment. 

He saw Mabel off from the station, and, re 
turning to the hotel, made his plans to follow 
by the midnight mail. 

George Pullan did not come to dinner, bu! 
later Alan found him smoking on the verandah. 

‘What on earth ailed you at lunch?” he 
asked kindly. And then, as George did net 
reply, he added: ‘‘ By the way, old man, before 
I forget, Miss Carslake took a great fancy ‘ 
Jennie. Do tell me her pedigree, so that ! 
can get a little dog for Mabel, of the same 
strain if possible.’ 

‘‘ Ask Miss Carslake herself,’’ said George 
violently. ‘‘ She gave me the dog, so she ough 
to know!” 

“She gave you the dog!’’ repeated Alat 
slowly. ‘‘ What can you mean ? You told m 
yourself that Jennie was given to you in Inds 
Mabel has never been there, and you and ste 
never met till to-day !”’ 

‘Merrit,’ said Pullan, rising and placing 4 
trembling hand on the other man’s arm, “1am 
sorry, Heaven knows—sorry for myself and for 
her, but most of all for you. You must 
and pull yourself together and face the worst. 

‘Are you mad ?” said Alan, half doubuns 
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his own sanity. ‘Are you mad, or is there 


=. gome fiendish mistake ?”’ 
“that woman is my 


“No,” replied George 5 
c.. wife.” 
pee “Now I know you are raving !’’ cried Alan- 
“Get to bed, and see a doctor !” 


“Listen to me,” was the quiet reply. ee 
could almost wish I were mad, for your sake. 
This is a cruel business for you. I married 
that lady whom you call Miss Carslake three 
years ago in India. After an attack of fever 
: and sunstroke she developed a mania of jealousy 
aae and finally left me, under the false impression 
that I loved another woman. I followed her, 
and did all a man could to induce her to 
return to me; but she constantly evaded me. 
At last I lost all trace of her, and have never 
_- seen her till to-day, when you greeted her as 
,i; your promised pride. Merrit,” he added, his 

voice breaking, “ you asked me to-day if I had 
ever loved. Yes; I loved as you do; and, 
Heaven help us—the same woman !”’ 

Alan looked with pity at the white, drawn 
face, pallid and desperate in the moonlight. 
The story was coherent, but, if Pullan were not 
insane, there was some incredible mistake. 

‘“‘ George,” he said very gently, “ that may 
be all true, bu Miss Carslake is not the lady 
you married. Even Jennie knows better than 
that ; she wouldn’t look at Mabel, and threat- 
ened to bite her, and you said yourself that 
Jennie never forgets a friend.” 
ennie is wrong for once,” said Pullan 

sadly. ‘Though it is her first mistake,” he 

added to himself. 

“J advise you to trust Jennie,” said Alan, 
and then suddenly the truth dawned on him. 

‘* Pullan!’”’ he cried; ‘‘ don't take this too 
hardly. I feel certain it will all come right. 
I’ve got a notion that the whole thing may be 
cleared up at once if you will do as I ask you, 
and come with me to Reddington to-night.” 

George shook his head despairingly. 

<* You have no right,” continued Alan sternly, 
‘“to make this statement with regard to Miss 
Carslake, unless you can prove it. In her 
anterest, as well as yours, the matter must be 
cleared up. Come with me to-night to face 
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Mabel, and to repeat your assertion in her 
presenc™e, or I shall bring her here to confront 
ou.’”’” 


<*¢ Very well,” said Pullan, after a few minutes’ 
thougPt. “ T will come with you, but, of course, 
it is useless, and her denial will prove nothing. 
you had better spare us all three a miserable 


scene- zi 


. things now. 
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Alan laughed cheerily. 

“ Jennie shall do the proving,” he said, with 
an assurance which to the other man seemed 
incredible, ‘‘ and there shall be no scene, unless 
she ventures to bite Miss Carslake.”’ 

But later, as the night express sped through 
the silent night, Alan wondered what he should 
do if, after all, his own surmise should be in- 
correct, and Pullan’s extraordinary conviction 
should remain in possession of his mind. All 
depended on Jennie, who slept tranquilly on 
her master’s knee, undisturbed by questions of 
identity, so easily settled by a long sniff from a 
well-trained nose. 


The next morning Alan met Mabel in the 


courtyard of the hotel. She had found her sister 
better, and gave her lover a cheery welcome. 
Trusting to her common-sense and tact, he told 
her the facts. Then Miss Carslake threw back 
her pretty head, and laughed till she cried. 

“Tt must be Carrie ! ” she said. ‘‘ Of course, 
it’s Carrie! I had no idea she was married till I 
saw the ring on her finger, and then last night I 
made her tell me all about it. I’m afraid she 
has treated her husband very badly, but she 
had been horribly ill, and, I’m sure, regrets 
Poor fellow!’’ she added seri- 
ously. ‘Oh, I hope they will make it up!” 

Later, the two men breakfasted together. 
Pullan had not slept, and as he sipped his tea 
with shaking lips, Alan felt a wordless pity for 
his shadowed life. 

“ George,” he said kindly, ‘‘ Miss Carslake 
will sce you this morning. I think all will 
be well, but be sure and take Jennie with 

ou.” 

As Pullan entered Mabel’s sitting-room two 
ladies rose to welcome him, and the poor man’s 
brain recled as two editions of his lost wife held 
out hands of greeting. Then Jennie interfered 
and promptly relieved the intolerable strain 
of the situation. Uttering little shrieks of 
hysterical delight, she made straight for her old 
mistress, leaping for joy, and fawning on her 
with every possible demonstration of welcome 
and loving recognition. Then, in accordance 
with a plan Alan and Mabel had agreed upon, 
Mabel spoke to Jennie and offered to pick her 
up. In an instant Jennie, with lowered ears 
and rising heckles, showed her teeth, and made 
ready to battle. 

Alan put his head in at the door. 

“6A Daniel come to judgment !’ > he said 
lightly.“ Jennie is infallible! Mabel, shall we 
have a stroll by the river before lunch, and 
leave Jennie to explain her decision ?””’ 


CHRIST.”’ 


“FOR THE LOVE OF 


“And some there were in the great press and struggle 
who blindly fought their way onward, thinking only of them- 
selves; and some there were who, for the love of Christ, 
helped their stumbling brethren.” 


T is a moving testimony to the mar- 
vellous power of Christian love to 
ponder over some of the crowded pages 
of the book of life, which are turned 

over every day in all parts of the world by 
the workers of the Missions to Seamen. 
From what varying climes and homes, and 
circumstances and temptations, and adver- 


sities and lonelinesses, they drift into the 
Institute, these weather-beaten, wandering 
mariners! Could our readers but realise the 


vast loving service for Christ which is being 
performed by these devoted people in the 
Institutes, in the harbours, in the rivers, in 
the roadsteads, in the big ports all over the 
face of the globe, it would not be long ere the 
mission launch which we desire to place in 
Queenstown Harbour would be triumphantly 
at work for the Master. 

Let metry to give my readers just a few 
concrete instances of the types and incidents 
which are the daily experience of the chaplains 
and workers of the Missions. It may interest 
many who have helped us, and many more, 
we hope, who may yet help us, to know some- 
thing of what would be done in the great Irish 
port of call by our steam launch, under the 
devoted management of the Society. 

Here, for instance, is a young fellow with 
whose case I became acquainted quite inde- 
pendently of the Society. I will call him Tom ; 
I must not give his real name. 

Tom is not of the rollicking, careless, easy- 
going, hornpipe-dancing sort which abounds 


in fiction and the popular imagination as the 
typical Jack. A quiet, slow young fellow, 
hesitating in speech, almost to the verge of 
impediment. Some, I am afraid, would cal 
him positively dull. Poor Tom! He cannot 
help the way in which he was ‘“‘ dragged up.’ 
without any education worth mentioning. It 
must be confessed that his manner is against 
him, that his intellect is not of the bnghtest, 
that he can never hope to rise above his present 
position, that in competition with nine out of 
ten ordinary men he would be passed over. 
Yet he is eminently faithful. He is one of 
the sort who would be faithful unto death, 
and they are few. Tell him what he has to do, 
let him thoroughly understand, and he can be 
trusted. Put him in charge of the wheel, tel 
him to stay there, and he will stick to it while 
he has strength. 

There is something pathetic about Tom’ 
face and demeanour. He seems to be anxously 
conscious of his own limitations and _ short- 
comings. This shows sometimes in an uneasy? 
glance of the eyes. There are also traces of 
suffering in the face. Sometimes an appfe- 
hensive expression passes over his countenance. 
He knows that he is not one of those who make 
headway—that his position in life is precarious 
Such a look came into his face when he said 12 
a low voice in reply to one of my questions :— 

“‘It was when I—was in prison, sir.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. He had 
always been such a steady-going fellow ! 

“It wasn’—for any crime, as you might 
say,’ he went on slowly, looking at me with 4 
kind of dull shame. “ I—was 'ard up, and I 
tramped down to Portsmouth in the hope 
of gettin’ a ship. I—couldn’ get one, an’ [ 
started to tramp back to London again. What 
with bein’ tired out, an’—what with bein’ almost 
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famished for want of food, I—got desperit, an’ 
I—got into a train without a ticket in order 
to get into prison.” 

“In order to get into prison !"’ I echoed. 

“Yes, sir; I—thought I should get some 
reg'lar food there for a bit,’’ he said, looking 
down at his hat as he ran his hand around the 
rim. | 
Poor Tom! He must have suffered, indeed ! 

“You usually sail on a steamer, I suppose ? ”’ 
I said, when our conversation was resumed. 

“Yes, sir. Them on sailin’ ships is obliged 
to know a Jot more,”’ hereplied simply ; “all 
about ropes an’ sails an’ that.”’ 

“Still, you are an able seaman, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” with a touch of pride. 

“IT suppose you sometimes go to the Insti- 
tutes of the Missions to Seamen ? ”’ 

His face lit up. 

“Oh, yes, sir. They’ve done a lot for me, 
they have. The lars’ job I got was through 
them. I went into the Institute at Poplar, 
an’ a cap’n come up to me an’ eyed me up an’ 
down, an’ gave me a job.”’ 

“You come across them abroad, too, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, often and often. 
very kind to me.” 

Here, then, is a poor human unit for whom 
the Society has cared, and will care again as 
long as he sails the sea. It does not matter to 
the workers that he is only a very ordinary, 
very unattractive common sailor. To Christ 
nobody was common, and they are Christ’s 
servants. That he is a sailor, with all a 
Sailor’s hardships and temptations, is enough 
for them. I would like to think that if ever 
poor Tom puts into Queenstown Harbour THE 
QUIVER mission launch will be there to meet 
him! 

Take another type—that of the sailor boy. 
Wherever there are ships there are sailor boys ; 
allof them, by their very youth and exuberance, 
easily tempted. If only for its tender care 
of the boys, to speak of nothing else, the 
Society deserves the prayers and gratitude 
of every father and mother throughout the 
land. I see in their records the story of an 
apprentice who found himself on a ‘“ hard 
ship,’’ and who came under the notice of the 
Society out in the Far West. But let the 
chaplain tell it in his own words. 

“He had left a happy home—his mother’s 
idol. And now that he had taken up the life 
he found he hated it. He never told her, 
though ; his letters were always bright and 

Cheerful. I knew this from her. You see, 
she was not well off, and had paid a good bit 
to get him taken on to what she still believes 
was a good ship; and since he had sailed his 
father had died, and he would vathey have died 
too than tell his mother all he felt.”’ 

Brave little chap! I should like to think 
that our steam launch would meet Aim also, 
should ever his ship put into Queenstown ! 


They’ve bin 


You will find many other stories of sailor boys 
in the records of the various Institutes. Several 
of them I should have liked to dwell upon, had 
I space, but I must content myself with one. 

A story of an erring son, this. Alas! The 
sea could tell many stories of erringsons and 
parents’ tears, and it is part of the blessed 
work of the Society to bring many a wanderer 
to say “I will arise and go to my father.” 
This young fellow, who was the son of a Christian 
home, had been away for ten years. At last 
his heart turned homeward, and a yearning 
arose to see the old folk once again. He shipped 
to Antwerp, but got no farther. When he came 
to the Institute for some books and papers 
before sailing again to 'Frisco, he had a very 
sad story to tell, and broke down in telling it. 
He had promised his parents that he would go 
straight home on reaching Antwerp, and he had 
honestly intended to carry out his promise. 
But he was now outward bound again without 
ever seeing his parents. ‘‘ The alluring entice- 
ments which beset him ashore had carried 
him away from all his good resolutions. The 
drinking saloons had secured another victim, 
and done their work only too well. The poor 
fellow was almost heart-broken. He vowed if 
he should be brought safely back again he 
would go home. One could only try 
to comfort him and urge him to steer a straighter 
course, with the Saviour as his Pilot.” 

I pray that when that young wanderer 
reaches home he will not find unspeakable 
remorse awaiting him in the sight of a vacant 
chair ! . 

I cannot touch even the fringe of the wonder- 
ful procession of human life which passes 
through the Institutes of the Society; the 
erring husbands restored to their families ; 
the drunkards strengthened in the grace of 
God ; the letters written for illiterate sailors 
to anxious relatives all over the world; the 
friendly hand extended to the lonely negro, 
to the Lascar, to men of all creeds and coun- 


_tries; the mothers made happy by news of 


their boys ; the tender offices for men who are 
on their death-beds far away from their homes 
and relatives. Who can describe it all ? 

These are human documents; _ transcripts 
irom real life; types of the work which 1s 
being done every day the world over, for the 
love of Christ, by the Society. It rests with 
our readers to say whether or not our steam 
launch shall speedily join the noble service. 
I regret to say that so far the response to 
our appeal has been very discouraging. Our 
subscription list has now been open for consid- 
erably over twelve months, yet only a very 
small proportion of the money required has 
been contributed. The Editor is asking for a 
special effort before the publication of the 
October issue of THE QuIveER, and this necessi- 
tates the fixing of August 21 as the latest 
date for receiving subscriptions. I can only 
hope that in the meantime it will please 
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God to touch the hearts of many of our readers 
on behalf of this good cause, so that our object 
may yet be achieved. 

What greater field of labour could there 
be than Queenstown Harbour, crowded as it 
is with shipping every day of the year? There 
is no effective craft at the service of the Society 
in this busy waterway. The old schooner has 
had its day and 1s no longer seaworthy. It is 
lamentable to think of the opportunities 
which are being missed as the time goes by. 
The work is God’s, and shall it be said that 
God's people failed it ? 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


Y DEAR READERS, 
Some children were talking one 


afternoon about a good cause re- 

specting which they had been read- 
ing. There was Harold, aged eleven; his 
two sisters, Lucy and Margery, aged nine 
and five respectively ; and with them, also, 
was their cousin, Madeline, a girl of ten, who 
was returning to her home on the following day, 
her month’s visit having come to an end. 

“Oh, I should like to help!” said Lucy, 
settling down comfortably in the big arm-chair. 

“So should I,’’ said Harold, swinging his 
legs to and fro as he sat on the edge of the 
table. 

“So sood I,” said little Margery, as she built 
up her castle of bricks. 

Madeline said nothing. She was looking out 
through the window in thought, and her busy 
little brain was working. 

“Wouldn’t it be jolly to do something 7?” 
exclaimed Harold. 

“Yes, wouldn't it ?”’ replied Lucy. 

“Yes, oodn’ it ?’’ echoed Margery. 

Again Madeline said nothing. 

But it does not always follow that people who 
say nothing do nothing! Sometimes, you 
know, it is those who talk the most that do the 
least ! Madcline went home the following day, 
and her brain was again busily at work the whole 
way. And it was not long before a practical 
result followed, for she had no sooner arrived 
at home than she proceeded to put into action 
a plan which she had formed. 

Madcline was a very good player on the 
pianoforte, and she had a number of acquaint- 
ances who were clever in various departments 
of music. One played the violin well, another 
the mandoline, another the piccolo. She 
called on several of these friends, and she 
asked them to help her in getting up a private 
concert on behalf of the good work in question. 
They entered heartily into the scheme. The 
mother of one of them lent her very large 
drawing-room for the purpose. The programmes 
and tickets were type-written in the office of 
Madecline’s eldest brother, who was a solicitor. 
So there were no expenses, and all the money 
taken was clear profit. There was a large 
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audience present, for all the performers got 
their parents and friends to come. The result 
was that, while Harold and Lucy and Margery 
were still thinking about it, Madeline was able 
to send over {£3 to the good cause in which 
she was interested. 

Will you take her example to heart, and see 
if you cannot do something for the sailors? 
There could be no better cause than that of 
the Missions to Seamen, which is always workirg 
for Christ amongst those poor storm-tossed 
men who risk their lives to bring us food and 
merchandise across the great waters. Nor 
could there be a better way for children to help 
than by providing the Society with these beats 
for visiting the ships at different places. 

Now would it not be a grand thing if we 
could achieve something really notable before 
the present volume of THE QUIVER ends, ir 
October next ? How splendid it would kx, 
for instance, if we were able to announce by 
that date that the children had not only get 
their first and second boats (for vou must 
remember that all the four already launched 
have been given by individual donors}, but 
were also well on the way towards getting the 
others! So those of you who are collecting. 
please throw your whole heart into it! Those 
of you who could collect but don’t, please send 
for a collecting card at once! And these of 
you who cannot collect, please think of some 
other plan, as Madeline did ! 

Some of our young friends have rendered 
most welcome assistance since my last letter 
appeared. Tim Cesar, of Danedale Lodge, 
Minster, Sheerness, has collected {1 4s. ; Frank 
Moon, of Willowbank, Perth, has sent in by 
the same means 12s. ; while Sydney Heavisice, 
of Battersea Park, has aided us to the extent 
of 6s. 6d. We thank them all heartily, and 
we hope that a large number of you will go 
and do likewise immediately. 

Yours affectionately, 
UNCLE JAck. 


A twelfth list of contributions, comprisin3 
amounts received after April 28th, 1905, UP 
to and including May 29th, 1905 :— 
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: G9 NCE upon a time there 

‘4 was a King who con- 
sidered his three sons to 
be the most perfect sons 
in the world. Their 
mother, the Queen, was 
dead, but their father 
guarded the early days 
of their childhood so 
carefully that they hardly missed the love with 
which she would have surrounded them. When 
the eldest son became of an age to think and 
act for himself, his father told him he might go 
forth into the world and shape his life as he 
wished. 

“But first,” said his Majesty, ‘‘ you must 
visit the fairy who dwells upon yonder moun- 
tain. She has in her keeping three gifts— 
one for you, and one for each of your brothers 
—but you, being the eldest, have the first 
choice. Make a wise selection, my boy, for 
I dare not help you.’’ 

The next morning the young Prince took 
the fastest horse he could find in the royal 
stables, and set off towards the mountains. 
His eagerness was so great that he galloped 
up the hill until he reached the cave, for though 
his second brother was twelve months his 
Junior, he feared to lose even a minute out 
of his year’s start. He threw himself off his 
panting steed and loudly called to the fairy, 
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who, however, when she did appear, paid no 
attention to him until she had given the poor 
horse a good drink of water, and secured it 
beneath the shade of some trees. 

‘“‘T am the eldest son of his Majesty King 
Albamore,”’ said the young man, ‘‘and my 
father has sent me here to demand the gift 
you have for me.” 

“To demand ?’’ echoed the fairy, looking 
steadily at him. 

‘Well, to ask, then,’ he retorted. 
me my choice and let me depart.” 

‘There are three gifts I hold in trust for 
the sons of his Majesty,’ replied the fairy. 
“The first is a Purse which can never be 
emptied, so full of magic wealth is it; the 
second is a Sword, so sharp that it will cut 
all things; the third is a——”’ 

But the Prince burst into a loud laugh as 
he heard what the third was, and refused to 
be told a word about it. 

‘It is a woman’s treasure that, surely,” he 
said. ‘‘ Give me the Purse which will enable 
me to buy all that I desire. I ask for no 
greater happiness.’ 

The fairy watched him ride away with the 
gift he had chosen, and she sighed as she saw 
he did not trouble even to return to the Palace 
to bid farewell to his aged father. When he 
appeared as a mere speck upon the road which 
led him beyond the royal territory, she went 
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back to the cave and devoted herself to the 
charge of the other gifts until it became time 
for another of them to be claimed. When 
twelve months had elapsed King Albamore 
called his second son to him, and after telling 
him that he, too, was free to go where he 
would now that he had become his own master, 
he described the spot where he would find the 
fairy waiting, and bade him go and receive 
the gift, just as his brother had done. 

‘Good-bye, my father, for a few hours,” 
cried the young man. “I will return and 
show you what I select,’’ and then he added, 
with a laugh, as he looked into the serious face 
of the youngest Prince, ‘‘ I must choose wisely, 
for it would not do to leave the best to you.”’ 

The King and the young lad by his side 
watched the horseman as he clattered across 
the drawbridge, and both desired that his 
should be a really handsome gift, for he seemed 
so happy and merry in the sunlight that it 
was impossible to imagine him with anything 
but the very best. 

When the young man drew ‘near the cave, 
he began to shout to attract the attention 
of the fairy before he arrived, as he did not 
want to lose time. He walked his horse slowly 
up the steep hill, and then turned its head 
back towards the road he had just traversed, 
for he knew he had shown the animal enough 
consideration for it to start back at once, 
should it be necessary. 

‘“What have you to give me, O Fairy ?” 
he said. ‘‘ His Majesty told me you guarded 
a present for me.” 

‘‘There are two,’’ replied the fairy seriously. 
“Which will you have ? The Sword with an 
edge so keen that it severs everything, or——” 

But, just like his elder brother, the Prince 
would hardly let her finish before he spoke. 

‘I care not for the last offering. Give me 
the Sword. How I shall revel in being able 
to smite everybody who looks askance at me. 
or thwarts me in my desire!” 

No sooner did the Prince seize the Sword 
than he prepared to start. He remembered 
that he had promised to return to speak with 
his father, but he determined not to waste 
many minutes there, as he wanted to set out 
and cut a place for himself in the world. 
There would be time enough to talk to the 
old King when he had achieved great deeds 
with his new weapon. 

With an eager look upon his face his Majesty 
hastened to meet his son—indeed, he was at the 
side of the lad before he rode into the courtyard. 
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‘“My brother, who was before me, chose the 
Purse,’’ cried the young man; “but to m 
belongs the Sword which is sharper than a 
other weapons.” 

The King noted the cruel gleam of triumph 
in the eyes of his second son as he fingered the 
cold steel, and then he looked into the gentk 
face of the lad who had not yet visited th 
fairy. 

‘Is your choice a wise one, do you think?” 
he said; but the youth laughed loudly, ts 
he was quite positive it was. And as bs 
Majesty stood gazing after him as he rode of, 
the youngest Prince, little more than a boy, 
drew near. 

“Father,” he said, “my brothers have t 
ceived such magnificent gifts from the fairy. 
What can there be left for me?” 

“They have neglected the best possession 
of all,” replied the monarch. “It is thet. 
waiting for you.”’ 

Month after month the father and son dwelt 
together in a companionship which was vey 
dear to both, but at last time went 50 fas 
that it became the turn of the youngest Prac 
to set out to the mountain and receive bs 
gift. To him it was a more serious under 
taking than it had been to his brothers, for 
the thought that he would perhaps have ° 
go far afield to seek his fortune troubled hm 
and it was with quite a grave face that, we 
he reached the cave, he slipped off the 
and saluted the fairy with a courtly bow belor 
he made himself known to her. : 

‘“There is no choice for you, T fear, she 
told him. ‘You must accept wh ag 
brothers rejected.” 

‘And what is that ?”’ he asked, {oF aid 
his heart had been full of wonder, he '™ 
been able to guess the nature of thé preset 

‘“ A String of Tears,” she replied: 
she started back in fear as she sa¥ " 
of anger on the lad’s face. 

‘““A String of Tears for me! 
“Never will I take such a thin?! ot 
possession. A girl’s bauble, forsoc>th 
for one with the blood of soldiers # i 
Keep your trash. I will have no™®° vt 

He vaulted on to his horse and 70° td 
away before the surprised fairy aad os : 
speak. As she listened to the chal’ ae 
horse’s hoofs she moved back to wit 
but she did not return the despised # mat 
place, for she knew it belonged tO ae sb 
and he would be obliged to take !* aly had 
was right in her knowledge, for as 


2) he cnet 
nto my 
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darkness come over the land when the sound 
of footsteps announced his return. The fairy 
welcomed him tenderly, for she could see that 
he was worn out with battling with himself. 
His face was white and drawn, and he came 
not on horseback, neither wore he any armour. 
He stood humbly before her, and asked for 
the gift in such a quiet voice that he was 
hardly audible. 

“T understand now,” he said, ‘‘ they are 
mine; I must have them. The world cannot 
give the same to all. And if men mock at 
me for this possession, I must learn to endure 
it.’ And then he took the String of Tears 
in his hand and gazed upon them. 

“How beautiful they are! Whence did 
they come ?”’ 

‘They were taken from a maiden who did 
not value them,” the fairy said. ‘ Her heart 
was too hard; but now ay 

“But now ?” echoed the Prince. 

‘‘Now in sorrow she searches for them un- 
ceasingly, for Tears help to keep the heart 
tender.” 

So the Prince went back to the Palace, 
but to none did he speak of his possession, 
for he feared the laughter of men. The old 
monarch gazed at him often, as if he would ask 
a question ; but he refrained, for he had lived 
long enough to learn the wisdom of silence. 

‘When my son wishes to tell me, I shall 
be ready to listen,’ he said to himself, and 
in patience he watched and each day grew 
prouder of the Prince. Many stories of his 
goodness came to his father’s ears, and of the 
wonderful power of understanding sorrow his 
son possessed. All those in distress sought 
him out for comfort, and when grief came to 
the old man too, his first cry was for his young- 
est born to give him sympathy. News had 
been received of the death of the two elder 
Princes, who went out with their gifts to 
conquer the world. The eldest was killed 
by robbers for the sake of the Purse that he 
was carrving one day when he was negotiating 
for the purchase of a wonderful jewel he 
desired to own, and the second son was drowned 
by the sinking of a vessel in which he had set 
sail while searching for fresh people to slay 
with his Sword. And in the monarch’s dis- 
tress he made many claims upon his son for 
sympathy—svympathy which was never denied 
him, for the possession of the String of Tears 
had given to his Royal Highness a wonderfully 
tender heart. 

But one day, through some unexpected 


movement of the Prince as he turned quickly, 
he caught his beautiful String of Tears in the 
clasp of his coat, and silently they slipped to 
the ground, one by one. Very vexed with 
himself for his clumsiness, he knelt upon the 
floor to gather them together; and while 
doing so his courtiers entered the room. After 
a start of astonishment they politely offered 
to assist him in his search. 

““Yes,”’ he replied coldly; ‘it is better 
for you to adopt a lowly attitude than for 
me. It is well in keeping with your position 
here.” 

Scarcely able to believe their ears, the courtiers 
looked at each other, for the rudeness they had 
been subjected to was quite unusual. 

‘““We came to seek you,” they said, “at 
the suggestion of his Majesty, who is now 
awake, and would be glad to sce you.” 

“The King!’’ exclaimed the Prince, most 
indifferently. ‘“‘Oh! he can wait. I can't 
always be dancing about after the old man. 
It’s absurd.” 

Feeling the conversation was getting beyond 
them, the courtiers spuke to the Prince of some 
poor people in the village, for whom he had 
lately shown great concern. But the result 
was the same. The young man had lost all 
his sympathy, and could hardly listen with 
patience to what they had to say. The affairs 
at court stood still, and the welfare of the 
people was neglected, for their loyal friend 
and champion had become too indifferent to 
ever give them a thought. And then the 
winter arrived—the cold, cruel winter, with 
its heavy snow and hard frosts to intensify 
the sufferings of the poor, which were worse 
really than in previous years, for until this 
season they had not been left with neither 
food nor bedding. Some of the more wealthy 
citizens did what they could, but without the 
Prince to guide and encourage them in their 
efforts they were not able to succeed very well. 

The burgomaster’s daughter was one who 
loved the poor, and cherished them both winter 
and summer. It was her pleasure to attend 
to them when they lay sick in their little cot- 
tages; she cuddled and petted the babies, 
taught the elder children their simple duties, 
and cheered the old and infirm by her frequent 
visits and little gifts. When she heard how 
neglectful and careless the Prince was, her 
voice became full of scorn as she described 
her contempt for him. 

‘“T will go to the Palace,’ she declared, 
‘‘and seck this worthless ruler, and tell him 
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of the misery his thoughtlessness causes. The 
dear old King ts too feeble now to act, and, as 
all his affairs are in the hands of his son, he 
should attend to them.” 

So the maiden walked to the Palace and 
demanded admittance, and so intent was she 
on her errand that even when she stood before 
the Prince himself she was not the least bit 
nervous, though she could hardly speak for 
indignation when she saw that he was trying 
to thread some beads together all the while 
she was talking. Such strange, clear beads 
they were, and each time the row was nearly 
complete there would be a sudden slip, and 
away they would roll in every direction. 

‘““ How oddly they glitter !’’ she exclaimed, 
and the Prince looked up in surprise. 

“Oh, you mean my String of Tears,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘They were given me long ago. I 
broke them, and now I can’t thread them 
again, though I try all day long to do so. I 
think of nothing else, and yet I fail.” 

And then, suddenly, there flashed into the 
maiden’s mind some odd scrap of fairy-lore 
that she had heard in childhood, and she 
came forward. 

“Let me thread them,’ she said eagerly. 
“IT understand what they need.” 

With a little gold thread held between the 
finger and thumb of her white hand, she began 
her task, and so tenderly and lovingly did she 
touch each Tear that the Prince was content 
to sit and watch her, particularly as she pleaded 
all the time for the poor people upon whose 
behalf she had come. She spoke with a know- 
ledge and sympathy which showed how dear 
the subject was to her, and all the time she 
was slipping the scattered Tears upon the 
thread which was to hold them closely to- 
gether. 

Soon the string was complete, and with a 
kind smile she handed them back to the Prince, 
who was full of marvel at her deftness. 

“‘T feel quite altered again,’’ he confessed, 
“for I am able to realise the wants of my 
people, and I see how greatly I have neglected 
them. Never again shall they suffer through 
my carelessness. Are you a witch, fair maiden, 
that you should have worked this change so 
swiftly ?”’ 

But she shook her head. 

‘“No witch am I,” she replied ; 
little for you.” 

‘““You have re-strung the Tears which I 
possessed,” he said. “‘Can it be that? I 
know I altered the moment they fell apart, 
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for I became indifferent and careless. Tellm 
what have you used for them ?” 

She raised her beautiful eyes to bs 
blushed. 

‘‘They won’t break again,’ she answm 
“TI have strung them with the golden thr. 
of sympathy ” 

And so it seemed to be. The heart of 
Prince had become so tender again that: 
tale of suffering could be mentioned wk: 
his doing all he could to relieve it immedi. 
He understood the sorrows of his people, 2 
was always ready to help them in their strug. 
but in spite of all this improvement, the 3 
King noticed how sad and thoughtful hs x: 
really was, and though he was able to ge 
what was the matter, he was wise enovgh " 
refrain from interfering ; and even whet ‘ 


Prince declared his intention of seeking % , 
the burgomaster’s daughter, he wisely node. | 


his head in silence. 

So his Royal Highness set out for the tow 
and when he reached his destination be ¥ 
told the burgomaster’s daughter was busi 
distributing hot soup to many of the fami 
children who lived in the narrow alleys 1" 
about, and she could not possibly be disturte: 
by visitors. No, not even if it was the 5 
himself who rang the front door Dell! 

To the kitchen, therefore, the Prince 
his way, and waited among the children 0? 
damsel happencd to see him. Even thet. hor 
ever, she took no notice until her self- appoint 
task was over, and the last child had scampet 
off, warm and satisfied by a good. dinntt. ‘ 

‘“What can I do for you ?”’ she said. é 
beckoned him to her side. “Surely: ™ 
in no need of soup or bread ?”’ 

“No,” replied the young man ; 
Yet there is something that you 4 

can do for me, to make me far 
anybody living.” 

“What is that ?’”’ she whispreree fot tt 
““T want you to re-string the “ears ® 
he told her. ‘‘ But do not again © 
thread of sympathy. I wish £% ° 
better now. Something that wik B 
if you will use it.’ od: 

“What can it be?” she ix?! 
when he told her it seemed as Enough 
known for a long, long while. “ Dee 

“The Cord of Love,” was the Fe?! 
one, will you give it me ?” 

“Tt can only be used once, 
master’s daughter, as he drew 
“For love, true love, dries all 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 
By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A DUBLIN WORTHY. 

HE ranks of Irish Temperance workers 

have suffered a grievous loss by the 
death of Mrs. Willson 

town, a lady greatly 


many years past she 
identified with every 


Fair, of Monks- 
beloved. For 
had been prominently 
effort to improve the 
condition of the 
_working classes of 
Dublin, and she 
had long recog- 
nised the force of 
Richard Cobden’s 
dictum, ‘The 
Temperance cause 
lies at the basis 
of all questions of 
gocial reform.” 
For the sick, the 
poor, the strug- 
gling, the tempted, 
and the fallen, Mrs. 
Fair laboured with 
a devotion not 
often equalled and 
rarely surpassed. As hon. secretary of the 
- Monkstown Temperance Society she kept open 
house to the members. When first she learned 
that her illness was to prove fatal she smiled at 
the fears of those who shrank from telling her 
that she must soon face death. ‘They do not 
know that a Christian is not afraid to die; I 
know Him Whom I have believed,’’ was her 
- confident reply. The large attendance of 
representative men and women at her funeral 
a to the high regard in which she was 
eld. 


si MRS. WILLSON FAIR. 


ANOTHER ABSTAINING BISHOP. 

“ Gallant little Wales ” 1s to be congratulated 
upon adding another name to the list of total 
abstaining bishops. The new Bishop of Llan- 
daff, the Rt. Rev. Joshua Pritchard Hughes, 
is an ardent Temperance worker, and is much 
respected in the Principality for his great ser- 
vices to the cause. As curate at Neath, under 

the beloved Archdeacon Griffiths (who was 
himself a tower Of strength to the Temperance 
days), the new Bishop 
When he became 
Bridgend, he was able to 


develop Temperance work on the lines of the 


C.E.T.S., and upon 
vears ago to the populous parish of I[-lan- 
‘rrisant, he was again able to give a great 
mpetus to the Temperance cause among the 
vorking classes. He accepted the chairman- 
hip of the Llandaff Diocesan Branch of the 
_E.T.S., and has watched over its interests 
ith conspicuous Success. The development 
‘F Police Court Rescue work, the encourage- 
ent of Bands of Hope, and the promotion 


of the work among women, have each received 
a considerable share of his attention, and 
Temperance workers are looking forward to 
still further help from the Bishop, now that 
he has passed from the chairmanship of the 
society to the office of President. He is an 
accomplished Welsh scholar, and has the ad- 
vantage of being able to preach and speak in 
the vernacular, so that he has no difficulty in 
making himself understood by all sections of 
his fellow-countrymen. One who knows him 
well writes, ‘‘ He has been extremely popular 
with all classes and all denominations among 
whom he has laboured, and has always cordially 
co-operated with Nonconformist ministers in 
every good work in which it was possible for 
them to combine. He is acknowledged to be 
a fine type of a Christian gentleman.” 


COMMERCIAL EFFICIENCY. 


It was a happy idea which resulted in the 
Conference of Business Men held in the Mansion 
House, under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, and the National Temperance League 
is to be congratulated upon having done a great 
public service by this unique meeting. Apart 
altogether from the excellence of the speeches 
given_on the occasion, it surely counts for much 
that so many well-known and honoured heads 
of City firms freely gave their names as in 
thorough sympathy with the effort to fix 
attention 
on the 
import- 
ance of 
Temper- 
ance aS 
a com- 
mercial 
asset of 
the com- | 
munity. 
To break 
new 
ground 
in this 
fashion 1s 
a cheer- 
ing indi- t 
catiON HE RIGHT REV. J. 
that all 
the me- 
thods for advancing the Temperance propaganda 
are by no means exhausted. It should be open 
to the National Temperance League to repeat 
in the great centres of commercial activity the 
splendid success which it secured in the City 
of London. 

AN EPOCH-MAKING SPEECH. 
Of all the speeches made during the recent 
May Meetings, none is likely to be more far- 
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reaching in its effects than that given by the 
illustrious surgeon, Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 


G.C.V.O., at the Women’s Union of the C.E.T.S. — 


The high rank of the speaker, his distinguished 
position in the world of science, and his extra- 
ordinary popularity in society, combine to give 
a distinction to his deliverance upon alcohol 
which must compel the attention of those 
whose habit it is to give a wide berth to the 
consideration of the Temperance question. Sir 
Frederick’s testimony stands out among 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES, BART., 


G.C.V.0O, 


medical opinions for the simplicity and clear- 
ness of its statement. He says :— 

“The point with regard to alcohol is simple 
enough. It is a poison, and it is a poison 
which, like other poisons, has certain uses ; 
but the limitations in the use of alcohol should 
be as strict as the limitations in the use of 
any other kind of poison.” ; 


EIGHT WEIGHTY REASONS. 


Sir Frederick Treves’s indictment of alcohol 
may be summarised in the following sentences, 
which are given as nearly as possible in his 
own words. 

I.—It 1s NoT AN APPETISER. ‘‘ No appetite 
needs to be artificially stimulated. There is 
no need, supposing this property of alcohol to 
be true, to use anything that will excite an 
appetite. So on that ground I do not think 
that there is much to be made out for its 
use.” 


II.—It 1s Not A WorK Propucer. ‘“ Alco- 


hol has undoubtedly a stimulating effect, and - 


that is the unfortunate part of it. The effect, 
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however, lasts only for a moment, and alte 
it has passed away the capacity for wot 
falls. It does this: It brings up the resne 
forces of the body and _ throws them mw 
action, with the result that when these at 
used up there is nothing to fall back upo.’ 

III.—Ir LEADS TO PHysSICAL BANkRvric, 
‘IT was with the relief column that mov 
on to Ladysmith. It was an extremely tn 
time apart from the heat. In that colm 
of some 30,000 men, the first who dropped 
were not the tall men, or the short men « 
the big men, or the little men—but the drinkens; 
and they dropped out as clearly as if they ba! 
been labelled with a big letter on their backs 

IV.—Its ACTION ON THE Heart. “ AlcoX 
produces an increased heart-beat, a fuller pu. 
and a redder skin. It calls upon the resem 
power of the organ, but the moment the efi! 
has passed off the action of the heart is actual’ 
weakened.” 

V.—Its ACTION ON THE Nerves. “It os 
stimulates the nervous system and then & 
presses it, and, as with other poisons wc 
act upon this part of the body, the lst 
centres are affected first.”’ 

VI.—THE TESTIMONY OF PROFESSIONAL ME. 
“TI am much struck with the fact that may 
professional men have discontinued the 
of stimulants in the middle of the day. Why’ 
For no other reason, probably in ninety- 
cases out of a hundred, than that they f0 
they can do better work without it.” 

VII.—ALcoHoL AND Younc Mev. “4 
young man cannot be fit if he takes alcoii 
By no possibility can he want it. \0o @ 
who is young and healthy can want alco 
any more than he can want strychnine. 

VIII.—AtcoHoLt anp Surcery. “Hav 
spent the greater part of my life in operatt 
I can assure you that the person of all others tt 
I dread to see enter the operating theatre ® 
the drinker. I share with the late Sir Jam 
Paget his absolute dread of the secret dnnke’. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. . 
The parish of St. John’s, Reading, in which 
a vigorous branch of the C.E.T.S. has beea# 
work for upwards of a quarter of a centul 
owns a street coffee stall which is worked © 
efficiently that it not only pays its owt & 
penses but earns a substantial profit. and & 
is devoted to parochial purposes. It's ° 
daily at 5 a.m. and closed at 7 p.m (0 
Colson, the Vicar, attributes much of its su 
to the fact that special attention is given ihe 
catering, the rule being to provide articles 
first-rate quality at moderate prices. Fe 
of course, still holds the premier postion! 
United Kingdom for street coffee stalls, bo 
there seems no reason whatever WY o 
populous place should not successtully ad 
this excellent means of practically appl 
Temperance principles to the everyday ® 
of the working people. 


t 
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WORD AND WORK IN. THE MASTER'S NAME. 
A Holiday from ‘Church. 


Long-suffering. 
(See “ The Quiver Home Companion,” p- 352+) 


AR. BARING-GOULD, to whose versa- 
tility as a writer pages of THE 
QuivER have before now borne wit- 

ness, has remarked in one of his 

graver studies that the Church presents no 
examples of men of commanding intellectual 
ability during the four centuries which elapsed 
between St. Paul and St. Augustine. Certain, 

at any rate, it is that the Christendom which we 
inherit was founded rather upon an unex- 
ampled faculty for endurance than upon 
supreme achievements of the genius of saints. 
“As sheep among wolves ” is the expression 
used by the Master, Who prayed for His 
murderers, of the first missionaries whom He 
sent forth; and Christians eventually con- 
quered, because they refused to fight with 
its own weapons the world which persecuted 
them. The Church of. Christ grew strong, 
because she was built on suffering ; and in 
her hours of modern weakness the flame of 
an undving life, if she will accept it, rises from 
the ashes of those generations of uncounted 
martyrs. This virtue of long-suffering, which 
differs perhaps from the allied Christian graces 
of gentleness and meekness, as being definite 
forbearance under active wrong, was taught 
and practised by the Apostles. Individually, 
it has still a strange powc!, which perplexes 
the worldling, and which he finds it impossible 
to resist. ‘‘ If So-and-So would only lose his 
temper,”’ observed an acute man of business 
to us the other day, “I could get the better 
of him in a moment, for | know I am the cleverer, 
but he always keeps calm.” The disciple who 
is conscious with a not ignoble pride that the 
cause he is espousing, oF the end for which he 
is making, 1S in harmony with the Divine Will, 


has surely an immense reserve of force against 


those whose aims are lower than his own. 
s kind, and 


His charity suffereth long and 1 
when his opponents marvel whence his support 
is derived he has meat, like his Lord by the 


well at Sychar;, that they know not of. 


A REGIMENT arrived on a Friday at a foreign 
station. Next day the garrison chaplain in- 
quired if the men were to attend the parade 
service on Sunday, and was told that, as they 
had not unpacked their best clothes, they 
were to have a “ holiday from church.” A 
holiday from church ! Is that the way people 
have come to think of church ? Rather, 
we should go to God’s house with joy and 
gladness, and think it a privilege to speak 
there to our Father in heaven. And as for 
clothes, we all can put on the garment of praise 
and be clothed with humility. Going in this 
spirit, we shall obtain or more fully feel the 
robe of Christ’s righteousness. What is wanted 
‘5 not a holiday from church, but a holiday from 
a life of pleasure which is a life of pain. 


The Friendly Letter Mission. 


public houses. A lady 
these places of entertainment only from out- 

side must take her courage in both hands in 

order to push open the swing door and step 

over the threshold. A still further effort 1s 

required to explain to the landlord that she 

has only come to ask him to hang a text of 

Scripture in the bar room. Mrs. Cattermole, 

of Eleigh Water, Chard, Somerset, undertook 
this enterprise in 1877, when, as Miss Skinner, 
she lived in Suffolk Her success involved 
labour, forin less than two years over a thousand 
publicans had accepted texts, many of them 
glazed, varnished, and framed by her own 
hands, to hang in view of their customers. 
Miss Skinner followed up her gifts by a“ friendly 
letter’? to publicans, and the little tract under 
this title reached a circulation of thousands. 
She next proceeded to address the guardians 
of public order, and addressed a “ friendly 
letter ’’ to policemen. The authorities readily 
granted her permission to send one copy to each 
constable and officer, and 16,000 were issued 
within a week. It was characteristic of men 
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trained in habits of civility and attention to’ 


duty that many of them wrote in reply to thank 
their lady correspondent for her good and 
cheering words. “‘ Friendly letters ’’ extended 
until at last Mrs. Cattermole addresses more 
than thirty different classes of men and women, 
and many are translated into various languages 
and distributed to foreigners. After an un- 
wearied correspondence lasting twenty-seven 
years, the effort has outgrown the strength of 
the author of ‘friendly letters,’’ who is at 
present an invalid. If any readers would like 
to share the burden, and help to bring the 
comfort of sympathy and the light of God’s 
Word to various classes, ranging from Deists 
in India to humble invalids at home, they are 
invited to write to her at the address given 
above. 


A Shock to Sleepers. 


A SHARP shock of earthquake was once felt, 
on a Sunday afternoon, in a certain thriving 
town in the Midlands. To provide interesting 
copy for the Monday evening newspaper, an 
enterprising local reporter went round to inter- 
view the principal inhabitants, inquiring as to 
the various sensations they experienced, and 
what they were doing at the moment of the 
occurrence. When the account appeared, a 
remarkable unanimity characterised the evi- 
dence of the fashionable and shocked: they 
had nearly all been rudely aroused by the earth- 
quake from a sweet sleep. Yet this happened 
in a town 
where lay help 
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comes summer. The vast rolling prairie floats 
into distance, unbroken by a road or sign «: 
habitation. The little buffalo-birds rest « 
the backs of harnessed oxen, and even on ti: 
persons of their masters, ready to do man az: 
beast the service of catching mosquitoes an 
other stinging pests. They miss their 
friends, the buffalo and the red men, no 
living on reservations to protect the ls 
remnants from extinction. Field mice Lk: 
their bright eyes to the face of the intrud=: 
equally unconscious that he heralds the ir. 
vasion of a destroyer. The old order wi: 
its wild life and beauty must give place to new. 
The discovery that 20,000,000 acres of =: 
land in Canada await settlers has stirred tt: 
overcrowded cities of Europe and Amena 
Since 1901 it is calculated that emigrant 
have left England for various places bev: 
the sea at the rate of a quarter of a mill.cc 
a year. They encounter settlers amv: 
from Norway, Sweden, France, Germasy. 
Russia, and America. Saskatchewan ak: 
is as large as England, Scotland, and Irela-:i 
and capable of maintaining an equal populatice 
A great tract of land, the size of three of a: 
largest counties, where in April, 1903, &: 
even a road or a cart track was visible, is ros 
the colony of Britannia. Its capital, Llové- 
minster, has a church, emigration hall, an 
three streets. Three churches have also beer 
built in the district, and are in use. Good a: 
this start may be, the numbers left withou: 
any care {: 

- their souls ar: 


on Sundays is overpowenk:. 
desperately British _ set- 
needed, and tlers, in the: 
where two long pugnr- 
neighbours, a age across tk 
Church clergy- prairie, have 
man and Bap- met with us- 
tist minister, grudging he:- 
each groan, pitahty in te 
with an even- Villages of th: 
ing service in Doukhobors., 3 
view, under religious se" 
their burden who __ forsavs 
of after-dinner their homes © 
work. Would Russia to seet 
that fewer able a new count 
and educated \hoto: W. Hutchinson.) ; where the? 
C h ri st i ans ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, LLOYDMINSTER. might enjc* 
might imitate freedom ct! 


the father of Hamlet in his “custom always 


of the afternoon ’’! 


A Cry from the Prairie. 


MiLEs of wild roses, acres of sunflowers, 
patches of brilliant colour, which eloquently 
declare that Art may change, but it cannot 
improve upon Nature. This is the first 1m- 
pression of an intelligent Englishman, far off 
the beaten track, when Western Canada wel- 


conscience. They came out to meet t 
first British settlers bound for the Far West. 
helped to unharness their oxen, and we: 
comed them into their warm log house 
declining to take a penny of payment. The 
brilliant colours of their dress gladden the 
landscape. ‘‘ We went intoa house, and four 
it beautifully warm and clean,’’ the wife cf 
a chaplain of the Colonial and Continents! 
Church Society writes. ‘‘ The only furniture 
was a wooden shelf, about the height of a2 


SHORT ARROWS. 


ordinary table and varying in width from 
four to one foot, round three sides of the room. 
I sat on the narrow part. The manof the house 
trotted over with a four-legged stool; so, think- 
ing I had made a mistake, I got down, but was 
motioned back to the shelf, and my feet were 
placed on the stool. Though our host only 
knew a few words of English, we had a most 
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A Curious Custom. 


A QUAINT savour of the past occasionally 
comes to us as we read in our newspapers the 
account of some ecclesiastical or civic ceremony. 
An instance of this occurred a few months ago, 
when the newly elected Bishop of Worcester 
entered upon the enjoyment of his rights and 


W. HW. Harris Worcester.) 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF WORCESTER AT THE CATHEDRAL DOOR. 


interesting talk with him. The women were 
very picturesque in their Sunday attire.” 
These kind, simple people, having dropped the 
fanaticism which dried up the flood of sym- 
pathy which met them on their first arrival, 
are open to receive religious teaching from the 
British. The danger for them, as well as for our 
own colonists, whose condition is a still more 
pressing responsibility, is deterioration. 


Some Books to Read. 


WE recommend our readers who are on 
the look out for new books to buy or read the 
following :— 

‘“Russra.”’ By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O. 

“CANADA AS It Is.’’ By John Foster Fraser. 

“PRIDE OF THE Morninc.”’ By Agnes Giberne. 

“ REMINISCENCES OF A RADICAL PaRSON.”’ By 
the Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. 

“UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE.” By Ethel McCaul. 

“THE ADVENTURES OF Cock ROBIN AND HIS 
MatTeE.”’ By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 

“THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: A History for 
the People. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D. 


dignities in the cathedral of his diocese. Accom- 
panied by his chaplains and legal officers, the 
bishop marched in solemn processional order 
to the great mother church of the diocese, 
and, rapping at the closed doors, gravely de- 
manded to be admitted by the custodians 
within. It was only by going through this 
form of challenge that the new shepherd of the 
diocese could be permitted to enter, in his 
official capacity, his own cathedral. Can there 
be in this quaint and interesting old form any 
reference to the familiar parable of the Good 
Shepherd, and in particular to the caution to 
be observed before opening the door of the 
fold to any shepherd claiming right of entry ? 
The shepherd of the flock having actually 
proved his identity, then, and only then, “ to 
him the porter openeth.”’ 


The Dean’s Last Labour. 


ONE who knew Dean Farrar well in his last 
year or two of weakness was lately telling us— 
and we think the fact is also mentioned in his 
‘* Life ’’—how, when he had become too infirm 
to preach, and had even to be wheeled into his 
cathedral for the services, the student and 
scholar whose works, in many languages, had 
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edified millions over half the globe, and on whose 
mellow voice congregations had hung spell- 
bound through five-and-thirty laborious years, 
cheerfully took the choir-boys for an elementary 
lesson in Holy Scripture each Sunday after- 
noon. To prepare himself for this work he 
would have all the principal commentaries on 
the passage about which he meant to speak read 
over to him during the previous week by the 
helpmeet whose life and whose love were 
nearest to his own. We may sadly wonder 
how many ignorant Sunday school teachers 
take as much pains in the preparation of their 
lessons as did the erudite Dean, by whom, we 
must suppose, most of the Bible had been 
conned and explained over and over again. 
His is a noble example for us of smaller gifts 
of doing what we can for God up to the last 
day of our lives, and of doing it thoroughly. 


Defending the Lion. . 


‘‘ DEFEND the Bible!” exclaimed a faithful 
rian, who can wield a doughty weapon in 
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controversy on occasion. “I would as soot 
think of trying to defend a lion. The Bibl 
is its own defence. No matter what vour pet 
sin may be, out leaps a living text from the 
old Book, and cuts away your wretched ex- 
cuses. Your Homer and your Virgil and vour 
Dante need their own beautiful tongues to 
prove their power, but translate God's Word 
into a language hke the Zulu, which is mosth 
“‘chicks,”’ and it still speaks straight home to 
the heart and to the conscience of humanity. 
The voice of the Lion of Judah wants no puny 
defending.” 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions 
received from April 25th, 1905, up to and 
including May 29th, 1905. Subscriptions re- 
ceived after this date will be acknowledgad 
next month :— 


For “ The Quiver" Waifs’ Fund: E. A. M. B.. tm 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” £1 10% 
41 6s., 128., 10s, 7s. Od., §s.; L. R. (Newcastiel, is 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. | 

97. In what words does the prophet Isaiah 
express the shame of Christ’s sufferings ? 

98. To what does the prophet Isaiah prob- 
ably refer in the words ‘‘ Who shall declare 
His generation ? ”’ 

99. Quote words of Isaiah which express the 
joy of Christ which followed on His sufferings. 

100. In his appeal to the passer-by, to what 
does Isaiah liken the message of the Gospel ? 

101. How does Isaiah express the abund- 
ance of God’s forgiveness to the repentant 
sinner ? Quote passage. 

102. What was the great sin of Manasseh, 
King of Judah, which caused God's judgment 
to fall upon the land ? 

103. What punishment came upon Manasseh 
for his sin ? 

104. What judgment did God _ pronounce 
upon the people ? 

105. What remarkable event took place when 
Manasseh was a prisoner at Babvlon ? 

106. What notable idol temples did King 
Josiah destroy which had existed many years 
and showed that idolatry had so long existed 
in the country ? 

107. In what way did Josiah manifest his 
determination to rid the land of idolatry ? 

108. In what manner did the remnant of 
the kingdom of Israel show their desire to 
return to God ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 832. 
85. God sent an angel to explain to St. John 
the meaning of the things which he saw. 
(Rev. xxi. 6-8). 


86. The name of God shall be written uu 
their foreheads. (Rev. xxil. 4.) 

87. In heaven there shall be no more curs 
of sin and sorrow, and they shall see God face 
to face. (Rev. xxii. 3, 4.) 

88. The care bestowed upon the clothes ir 
which the body of Jesus had been wrappet; 
the appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene 
and St. Thomas. (St. John xx. 7, 14-17, and 
26-29.) 

89. That we might believe that Jesus 1s the 
Son of God. (St. John xx. 31.) 

go. The gift of eternal life. 
XX. 31.) 

gt. He sent messengers to Jerusalem, wit 
tried to frighten the Jews by boasting speeches 
and threatening letters,so that they might los 
faith in any help from God and give up the 
city. (2 Chron. xxxil. 9, 17, 18.) 

92. God sent an angel, who destroved one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand of the 
Assyrian army. (2 Chron. xxx. 21.) 

93. They recognised the power of God. and 
sent presents to Hezekiah as the servant ol 
this great God. (2 Chron. xxx. 22, 22.) 

94. Isaiah, the son of Amoz, who _ helped 
to encourage King Hezekiah. (2 Chron. 
XXXll. 20.) 

95. Hezekiah was greatly ternfied, wept very 
much, and prayed God to spare his life. (Isaiah 
XXXVI. 1-3.) 

96. God prolonged the life of Hezekiah fifteen 
years, causing the sundial, which was used as 
their clock, to go back ten degrees as a sign 
to encourage the faith of the king. (lsaah 
XXXVI. 5-8.) 


(St. Jobs 
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INDIAN MOSLEMS BOWING IN PRAYER TOWARDS MECCA, 


PHOTOGRAPHED OURING THE DURBAR IN INOIAS GreaTest Mosque, Dern. 


See “How Men Pray” (p. 934) 
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RUE prayer has been 
described by one 
ancient writer as 
“ the flight of the 
lonely soul to the 
only God,” and, 
not less beauti- 
fully, by another 
as ‘‘ that moment 
when earth and 
heaven kiss.”’ In 
simplest language 

we may define prayer as a sincere and 

humble effort on the part of a weak and 

sinful humanity to enter into feiiowsnip 
with the All-Perfect and the Eternal, to throw 
itself upon His Fatherhood, and to ask Him 
for the boons it needs. 

The bodily accompaniments of prayer, 
whether posture, gesture, or action, which have 
varied so curiously, cannot be regarded as 
unimportant, because no man can approach 
God worthily in an attitude which does not 
seem to him at any rate to symbolise reverence 
and devotion. The Mahomedan, for example, 
would keep on his head-dress, though he re- 
moves his shoes, in a place of worship; the 
Christian would take off his hat ; and to either 
practice pious intention and immemorial cus- 
tom have given their own sanctity. 

Holy Scripture furnishes an abundant variety 


. of external methods of prayer, though standing 


was decidedly the commonest attitude among 
the chosen people. It was standing that 
Abraham interceded (Gen. xviii. 22) with the 
Judge of all the earth for the polluted cities of 
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the plain. The devout matron Hannah stood 
by Eli the priest (1 Sam. i. 26), who was appar- 
ently sittimg, as she prayed for the gift of a 
child. 

In the magnificent intercession of Moses for 
Israel, in the battle with Amalek (Ex. xvii. 11), 
we get an admirable illustration of the common 
sense and reasonable adaptation to circum- 
stances which should regulate spiritual exer- 
cises. When the leader got over- weary of 
standing, and of holding up the hand which 
meant the triumph of his soldiers, he was 
allowed to sit down, and Aaron and Hur 
supported his hands. Just the same prudent 
spint on the part of iatter-day pastors permits 
the aged and the languid to be seated during 
the singing of long anthems. 

Standing to pray is an equally common 
custom in the New Testament, and it had 
evidently no disapproval from our Lord. 
Though He rebuked the hypocrites who prayed 
standing at the corners of the streets, He urged 
the duty of forgiveness on His disciples, as they 
stood praying. It is the contrite Publican, as 
well as the conceited Pharisee, who is repre- 
sented in the parable as standing to pray. 
This most primitive of attitudes has always 
appealed to some Christians; the present 
Bishop of Durham is understood to have 
recently expressed his individual preference 
for standing in an act of private prayer. 

Kneeling, however, appears even in the Old 
Testament to be associated with the more solemn 
crises of supplication. A portion of Solomon’s 
long prayer at the dedication of the Temple 
(1 Kings vill. 22-54) was certainly uttered upon 
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his knees, and he rose up afterwards to bless the 
people. ‘‘ Let us worship and fall down, and 
kneel before the Lord our Maker,’’ we read in 
the Ninety-fifth Psalm. Daniel in his captivity 
at Babylon kneeled upon his knees three times 
a day in his house with its windows open 
towards Jerusalem ; and it was for this con- 
Stancy that he was cast into the den of lions. 
Ezra (ix. 5) knelt when he pleaded before God 
in his horror at the foreign marriages of his 
nation, and, as an act of additional so&mnity, 
he stretched forth his hands, as Solomon did in 
his dedicatory prayer. 

Use of the hands as an expression of worship 


THE QUIVER. 


is several times mentioned in the Bible. “Let 
the lifting up of my hands,” says a Psalmist, 
“be an evening sacrifice’; and St. Paul in his 
first letter to Timothy enjoins the holding up 
of holy hands. It was on his knees that St. 
Stephen met his martyrdom. St. Peter knelt 
at the raising of Tabitha, St. Paul before his 
sad parting with the Ephesian elders, and on 
the seashore with the brethren from Tyre. 
When Elijah placed his face between his 
knees after the sacrifice on Carmel, it may 
have been a modified form of the prostration 
of the people who had just fallen upon ther 
faces in allegiance to Jehovah. 


THE BELLS OF THE PROME PAGODA, BURMA. 


How MEeEn Pray. 


Prostration like that of Job (i. 20), or of those 
who had sinned in the rebellion of Korah 
(Num. xvi. 45), was a special token of humility 
or of contrition, and had its place with stand- 
ing, kneeling, or hand-lifting as an attitude of 
prayer. David on one occasion went in and 
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sat before the Lord (2 Sam. vii. 18). It is quite 
possible that this ‘sitting ’’ may have been a 
posture of supplication still prevalent in the 
East, or it may have been for meditation pre- 
paratory to the long prayer which followed. 
It is fitting that the little we know about our 
Lord’s formal habits of prayer should be con- 
sidered apart. He almost certainly often 
prayed standing, and at times aloud, after the 
Jewish custom of His day. He consecrated 
for ever the act of kneeling in Gethsemane, and 
showed how involuntary should be the supreme 
act of reverence, by prostrating Himself only 
when He prayed that, if it were possible, the cup 
might pass. Nor is the ransomed Church of 
God likely to forget that His last earthly prayer 
was uttered with His arms outstretched upon 
the Cross, or to refuse obedience to the lesson 
drawn therefrom by St. Paul, “that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow.” 
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Postures of the primitive Christians, as we 
gather from the writings of the Fathers and 
from early art, were at least five. Christians 
are most frequently depicted in the catacombs 
as standing to pray with their arms extended. 
They also stood upright, or with their heads 
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bent forward ; or on rare occasions, such as the 
reconciliation of penitents, flung themselves at 
full length. Tertullian says that the heathen 
were accustomed to raise both hands to heaven, 
while Christians stretched out the hands to 
indicate humility, and in memory of the suffer- 
ings of their Lord. The catechumens, as well 
as those who had been baptised, stood as they 
prayed in church, but the catechumens were 
directed to fix their eyes on the earth, as a 
token that they had not yet gained the nght, 
by baptism, to lift them to their Father in 
heaven. Eusebius tells us of Constantine, 
the first Christian Emperor of Rome, that he 
would fall upon his knees to ask strenuously 
for what he wanted, and that in his last illness 
he knelt upon the ground in humble prayer to 
God. A striking exceptionin the early Church 
to the practice of kneeling was made on each 
Sunday, and between the seasons of Easter and 
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Whitsuntide. Then all worshipped standing 
up, unless at the Lord’s Supper, as a reminder 
of their resurrection from the death of sin. 
A homely proof may be found in an extant 
sermon of Czxsarius, Bishop of Arles (about 
A.D. 600), that the difficulties which some 
modern clergy find in disciplining their people 
to outward reverence were not then unknown. 
‘I admonish you, brethren dearly beloved,” 
pleads the prelate, ‘‘that ye bow not your 
hearts only, but also your bodies ; for, when 
the deacon cries ‘ Let us bend our knees,’ I see 
the larger number standing like upright columns. 
It should not be burdensome to him who from 
some infirmity cannot bow his knees either 
to bend his back or to incline his head.”’ 

The attitudes of Christians at worship in our 
own day and country are well known ; we may, 
however, note that Presbyterians and Baptists 
usually receive the Lord’s Supper sitting, and 
Wesleyans kneeling, while a sort of devout 
sitting forward for prayer takes the place of 
public kneeling among many Nonconformist 
bodies. 

The outward methods of Moslems at prayer 
are undeniably solemn and impressive. When 
a large number of the faithful unite in per- 
forming their devotions, there are four posi- 
tions which they copy. Before each worshipper 
a strip of cloth is spread ; they stand reveren- 
tially with hands at rest, and repeat petitions 
from the Koran; at a certain point they lean 
over with bent back till the passage is com- 
pleted. Later in the exercise, they kneel upon 
the cloth which has been put ready, placing 
their hands upon their knees, and resting upon 
their heels. This attitude, which is meant for 
meditation, continues a long time, and tends 
to relieve the physical and mental strain. 
Afterwards all the congregation bow their 
heads to the earth, in adoration of the supreme 
Deity, the only aim and object of prayer. 

The majestic united effect of this fourth 
and last attitude is shown by the vast Moslem 
crowd in our picture, who, outside India’s 
preatest mosque at Delhi, during the Durbar, 
are prostrating themselves towards Mecca. 
Amid so big a multitude we cannot discern 
the presiding imam, or priest; but he is, no 
doubt, according to custom, leading the grand 
ritual by movements of his own body.. 

That Mahomedans are strict in keeping their 
yearly fast of Ramazan the present writer .can 
avouch, for he remembers a long picnic on the 
hills of Blidah, when the hungry donkey boys 
refused to touch a morsel of the proffered 
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food ; and also a sound thrashing which one 
coachman in Algiers gave another, who had 
impiously eaten before nightfall. 

Apart from this creed of Islam, which is, 
of course, a foreign product, we are able to 
give some interesting illustrations of the many 
and diverse modes of worship over our mighty 
dependency of India. We see the bells of the 
Prome Pagoda. The four sides of the holy 
place are lined with bells within carved columns, 
and every worshipper rings a bell at the con- 
clusion of his prayer. Thus throughout the 
whole day there is a ‘‘ tintinabulation that 
voluminously wells.” : 

At the extremity of the Malay Peninsula 
we get a view of the natives offering orsons 
in their pillared temple, with its latticed roof, 
at Johore. 

In Southern India two graceful girls at 
Mysore are seen bowing themselves—the one 
with slender, outstretched palms; and het 
sister prostrate, with dusky head upon her 
hands—before the sacred stones by the way- 
side, which are graved with the awful imases 
of the venerable and mystic Snake. 

The ways of prayer among the Chinese, 
hitherto little understood in Europe, have lately 
been explained by a clergyman long resident 
in the country. The main acts of worship are 
three, and the first, which can be performed at 
home, seems the preliminary to every prayef. 
A cup of tea is poured out before the flame of 
a lamp, and several fragrant joss-sticks are 
lighted in the sand of an incense-pot. It is 
necessary that the prayers which ascend with 
the smoke should be offered with purity and 
sincerity, for, as Confucius nobly said 2,500 
years ago, ‘‘ When I do not attend at the 
sacrifice, it is to me as if there were none.” 

The second act is the offering of candles, 
which are principally composed of mutton fat. 
Canon Beanlands has found reason to believe 
that thus, in an alien civilisation, the almost 
primeval custom of burning the sacrifiaal 
fat survives. Third comes the burnt offenng. 
The attendant of the temple, for there are 00 
regular priests in China, hands a paper vessel 
in which the money or animal to be offered has 
an equivalent in foil. This vessel, before it s 
consumed in a furnace, the worshipper kindles 
and waves, while a drum is beaten and a bell is 
rung, to call the attention of the god. 

From the public rites of their temples we 
come back to Chinese home worship, and 
watch in our picture a representation of what 
almost might be termed “evening family 
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prayers,” as performed by a little household of 
Vegetarians. The bowl in the middle of the 
table holds incense. Ateither corner the Book 
of Services lies open. The two youths in the 
background beat their instruments at appointed 
intervals, while the demure little chap who 
kneels in front sets Western children (and 
how many Christian choir boys!) a pattern 
of perfect behaviour. 

At Kuren, the sacred city of the Mongols, the 
present Bishop of Norwich saw a number of 
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prayer wheels in the open air with sails attached 
to them like those of a child’s windmill. Flut- 
tered by every breeze, the prayers written on 
these obliging mechanical contrivances are 
supposed to be wafted continually to the in- 


telligence of Buddha above. 


My readers have the opportunity of surveying 
the interior of a Buddhist temple, though one, 
I imagine, more ornate and elaborate than 


any to be found in primitive Mongolia. 


The wonderful political and social advance 
made by Japan during the past quarter of a 


century, aided though it has been by the pro- 
gressive adoption of Christian ideals and the 
gradual assimilation of Christian principles, 
makes information as to external modes of the 
old and native religion of peculiar interest. 

A friend whom I have known for thirty years, 
Mr. Douglas Sladen, one of our safest authorities 


on things Japanese, has been so obliging as to 
sum up his personal impressions for the benefit 
of my readers. It would be a pity to alter his 
words. ‘‘ The Japanese,” he writes to me, 
“treat their gods with much the same forms 
of respect as they treat their fellow-creatures. 
They have no special form of genuflexion for 
their deities. Their most picturesque customs 
of prayer are pathetically naive: The poor 
may often be seen in a temple ringing a bell to 
let some particular god know that they are 
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praying to him, or chewing the printed prayers 
they buy from the priests, to spit them through 
the wires at the shrine, or dropping the prayers 
unchewed into ‘Twopenny Tube boxes’ in 
front of the images. The Buddhist scriptures 
of 6,671 volumes are mounted in revolving 
libraries, where making them revolve three 
times, guarantees the same merit as reading 
them all, if the worshipper hypnotises himself 
into the belief in this miracle. ; 
‘‘The Japanese cares little for ritual ; but his 
ancestor worship is constantly present in his 
thoughts, and regulates his whole life.‘ Most 
Japanese have a god-shelf, on which the wife 
puts an offering of fresh cakes and fresh green 
every morning, and constantly keeps a light 
burning. But the buying of prayers printed 
and sealed by the priests, and the use of 
praying wheels, does not mean that the 
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people are irreligious. 
religion.”’ 

Though ancestor worship is, of course, un- 
known in the religion of the Russian antagonist 
of Japan, it is a strange custom which decrees 
that each Czar, at his coronation, shall kneel 
in prayer at the tombs of the dead emperors ; 
while the rapt reverence with which the peasant 
of the steppes bows before his icon, or image 
of a saint, is hard for the uninitiated to dis- 
tinguish from idolatry. Something of this 
sentiment is found higher up in the social scale ; 
for we remember only too recently the icons 
placed by priests in the hands of the Red 
Monarch of Servia as he entered his cathedral 
on assuming the iron crown. 

To disentangle the vagaries which accom- 
pany prayer in the. wild rituals of numberless 
heathen and savage races would be a task 
beyond our space and scope. From the day, 
however, when the priests of Phoenician Baal 
leaped in frenzied and fruitless defiance of 
God’s prophet upon the altar which they had 
made, it is remarkable how often some form 
of dancing has been regarded as a fitting acces- 
sory of insistent and passionate supplication. 
Alike in medieval times and within our 
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century’s experience, this curiously constant 
eccentricity has found its reflection in the per- 
verted notions even of nominally Christian 
sects. 

Many grotesque and still discernible freaks 
of worship have their foundations in the track- 
less night of history. Job, for instance (xxxi. 
26, 27), repudiates those who kiss their hand 
in adoration when they see the moon; and 
Mungo Park says that the black African 
Mandingoes repeat a short prayer in a whisper 
with their hands before their faces when they 
behold the new moon, and at no other time. 
Then they rub their hands over their cheeks, 
and when they are asked why they pray thus 
they answer, ‘‘ Because our fathers so prayed 
before us.”’ 

Reason and revelation join in the assurame 
that the ‘‘ how” men pray, so it be decently 
and in order, and in accordance with honest 
conviction, is of very small moment compared 
with the to Whom, and the through Whom. 
they pray ; and He Who prayed to His Father 
in heaven, on the mountain, by the blue waters, 
and in the Garden, has bequeathed to us the 
example in prayer of simplicity and humilty; 
of worship offered in spirit and in truth. 


“EVENING FAMILY PRAYERS" {N CHINA (7p. 935). 
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THE OLD SOLDIER. 


A Complete Story 
op. I. 


HE morning was raw and cold, 
for October had fied, and 
November, with its fogs 
and its frosts, had come. 
There was scarcely light 
enough for Pauline to dress 


Are mK by, but she would not light 
Fy yy - a candle, because that would 
i» be confessing that winter 

LH had come in earnest, and 


she liked to think that it was autumn as 
long as possible. 

She ran downstairs lightly, gave an admoni- 
tory rap as she passed the door of the room 
which her mother and her sister Mary occu- 
pied together, and entered the breakfast-room. 
The house was not their own, it must be 
understood. No. 24, Chester Square, N.W., 
was ‘‘let out in sweets,” as the landlady phrased 
it, Most of the tenants being the widows or un- 
married sisters of professional men who had 
not died in affluent circumstances. Of these 
was Mrs. Selgrave, Pauline’s mother. Her tiny 
income could not have provided even the 
shelter of furnished lodgings had it not been 
supplemented by Pauline’s earnings. She gave 
drawing and painting Iessons at one or two 
schools, and she did some work in black and 
white for illustrated papers. But her great 
ambition was to paint a picture good enovgh 
to be exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

She came into the breakfast-room humming 
a tune, but the notes died on her lips, and her 
eyes opened wide with astonishment and then 
filled with tears, as they lighted on a large, flat 
Square packet lying beside her plate. 

Yes, it was her drawings for The Ladies’ 
Boudoir come back to her—although she had 
talked them over with the editor, although she 
had adopted the suggestions (nearly all bad 
ones, she considered) that had been vouchsafed 
to her, although the drawings had virtually 
been commissioned. And now all her work 
had to go for nothing! How many hours 
had she spent bending over these sheets! 
But some newer attraction had been found, 
or from pure caprice the editor had decided 
against them. 

The girl felt the injustice quite as much as 
she did the disappointment with respect to 
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the money, though that was serious. For a 
moment or two wild ideas of seeking redress in 
a court of law crowded into her mind, but she 
knew all the time that the worry and expense 
of a lawsuit, even in the county court, not to 
speak of the proverbial uncertainty of the 
result, would effectually prevent her from 
seeking redress. 

As Pauline stood at the window looking out 
on the fog-laden square, where brown, stripped 
trees seemed to give an additional touch of 
melancholy to the scene, her sister Mary came 
into the breakfast-room. 

‘‘ Haven't you begun yet, Lina ? ’”’ she asked. 
Mary was very slightly deformed. She was the 
mother of the little family—that is to say, 
she took the mother’s place while Pauline did 
her best to play the part of breadwinner. 

‘‘ What’s all this ?’’ she exclaimed, going 
over to the fireplace, where the sheets of 
drawing-paper lay scattered on the _ floor. 
‘“‘ What are—do you mean to say that they 
have had the impudent injustice to reject 
your work after all ?”’ 

‘“It seems so,” said Pauline in a hard, dry 
tone. 

‘““ But they must pay for it, then.’ 

“Oh, no. If you order a pair of boots you 
must take them and pay for them, unless there 
is something wrong with them. But the pro- 
prietors of the low-class journals think that if 
they print a notice that they will pay for 
nothing they don’t use, they may get you to 
do work and not pay you unless they like.” 

“But that can’t be legal! ’’ cried Mary. 

“‘I dare say not, but what do they care? 
They know very well that not one disappointed 
contributor in a hundred will go to law.” 

‘But it is nothing less than swindling, 
Pauline. Oh, my poor dear, to think of all 
the weary hours these drawings have cost you, 
and all for nothing!’’ She threw her arm 
round her sister’s neck, but Pauline gently 
pushed her away. 

‘* Don’t make a fuss, dear,’ 
isn’t worth it.’ 

Mary knew that this only meant that Pauline 
was not in the mood for sympathy, so she 
gathered together the rejected drawings and 
put them in a drawer, and then set to work to 
make toast. 


she said. ‘‘ It 
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«« Won't you come and have breakfast ? ’’ she 
said, but Pauline shook her head. She felt 
just then as if food would choke her. 

“I was depending on that money for the 
housekeeping bills,’’ she said a moment later. 

Mary went and stood by her sister, laying 
her head on her shoulder. Pauline, though the 
younger, was so much the taller of the two, 
that she could do that easily. 

*‘ See that poor fellow over there,”’ she said, 
hoping to divert her sister’s thoughts. ‘‘ He 
looks like an old soldier, and he sits there so 
patiently, whatever the weather may be. He 
does look cold. I think I shall ask Marjory 
to take him out a cup of coffee.” 

Pauline made no response. 

“I declare he looks quite picturesque, sitting 
there under the tree in his worn overcoat, with 
his little hoard of apples.”’ 

Pauline looked at the apple-vendor with new 
eyes. Often as she had looked out of that 
window and seen the old soldier sitting there, 
often as she had longed for a subject for a 
picture that would by its very nature help her 
painting to the longed-for goal of popularity, 
she had never noticed that here, at her very 
door, was the subject she needed. 

That the man had once belonged to the army 
no one who noticed his square shoulders, his 
scrupulously clean-shaven chin, and his neatly- 
brushed clothes could doubt. His very atti- 
tude, as he sat upright and immoveable beside 
his stall, his arms folded across his breast, 
suggested a sentry on duty. And on his face 
was ‘a look of quiet, uncomplaining, manly 
resignation that could only have been the 
fruit of discipline. 

Over his head waved the leafless branches 
of a tree that had once sheltered him from 
the heat, but could now do nothing to protect 
him from the icy blast that whistled through 
them. On either side of him were iron railings, 
cold and hard. At his side, a mere wooden tray 
on trestles, stood his apple-stall, a bushel of 
small red-checked apples with a few pints of 
nuts constituting his whole stock in trade. 
Generally he sat with his arms folded across 
his breast, but occasionally he would poke 
his fingers up the sleeves of his thin brown 
overcoat to keep them warm ; sometimes, but 
very rarely, he would sit upon them. For 
many minutes together his posture and expres- 
sion remained exactly the same. From a 
painter’s point of view he was an excellent 

model ready made. 

And what subject, Pauline asked herself, 
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would be so likely to appeal to popular taste 
as the indigent veteran who has to brave 
autumn rains and winter snows for a scanty 
living, and yet remains cheerful and un- 
complaining ? 

Then, the rosy-cheeked apples gave ju:t 
the touch of colour that was needed in th 
wintry landscape ; and the thin, worn brow 
overcoat and patched boots—even his costume 
was perfect. 

Unable to restrain her enthusiasm, Pauline 
rushed away for canvas and paints, hasuly 
swallowed a cup of half-cold coffee, and set tc 
work. In a short time her easel was set up 2 
a spot from which she could see the apple-mar. 
and she began trying the effect of vane: 
tints. 

“My dear,” said Mary, in a hesitating vaice. 
““mummie will be coming in here soon, and 
you know the smell of the paints always make 
her sick.” 

Pauline turned upon her in wrath. 

“You know perfectly well, Mary, that ! 
must paint the man here if I paint him at al. 
As for mother’s objection to the smell of paint. 
it is pure imagination ’’—she was about to sav 
“affectation,” but changed it for the milder 
word. ‘If she really feels the smell disagree- 
able, she can sit in her bedroom. She has : 
fire, so I don’t suppose it matters very muci 
whether she sits there or here.”’ 

Pauline was sure that she was saving onl 
what was reasonable, for everyone excep: 
Mary knew that her mother was fanciful arc 
something of a malade imaginatre, whereas bef 
picture was really important ; but Mary sad 
nothing—a provoking habit of hers—atd 
Pauline felt annoyed with the incident aod 
yet not wholly at ease with herself. 

She was all the more pleased, therefore. 
when early that afternoon the maid announced 
Mr. George Calvert. She jumped up at onct. 
and offered him her stained hand with a sunny 
smile of welcome. 

‘“Hullo! have you turned your sitting 
room into a studio ? Oh, I see,’’ he went 0. 
coming forward and looking at the sketches 
lying about. “A capital subject, I must sy 
And you seem to be getting on well with! 
Upon my word, you have caught the old 
fellow’s patient expression—the expression af 
one who hopes for nothing, yet does 1 
complain—admirably here. If you can pull 
on the canvas, you will make your name.” 

“Then you think if I do my very best! 
might get into the Academy ?” the girl asked. 
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not knowing that she was holding her head 
on one side in her anxiety. 

George Calvert smiled. ‘‘I should say it 
was practically certain; and, what is more, 
the Hanging Committee would be very glad to 
have a few more like it.’ 

The girl’s face flushed with pleasure, for 
George Calvert, though not yet forty, had been 
a friend of her father’s, was himself an A.R.A., 
and knew the art, and especially art as known 
and practised at Burlington House, pretty 
thoroughly. 

“Do you say that because you believe it, 
Mr. Calvert, or do you only say it to please 
me ?’’ she asked. 

“You are paying me a left-handed compli- 
ment,’’ said the artist, Pauline thought rather 
coldly. ‘“‘I generally say what I mean. And 
did you ever know me pay you or any one an 
undeserved compliment ? ’”’ 

“Very few compliments of any kind,” said 
Pauline, with a brave show of spirit, as she 
took up her maul-stick. 

Calvert made no reply, and for a minute or 
so there was silence. Pauline was painting 
away steadily. 

‘«‘ Shall I see Mrs. Selgrave to-day ?”’ asked 
the visitor. 

“She is sitting in her room, because she 
doesn’t like the smell of paint, and I had to 
paint this here, you sec.” 

“But couldn’t you do it as well if you had 
the man in here ? It must be very cold for 
him, sitting there so long.’ 

““Oh, that never would do!”’ cried the girl, 
answering the first of his sentences, not the 

second, which she had scarcely heard. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see, the expression—everything—would 
change, if he were brought into a warm room 
and hired to sit to me at so much an 
hour.”’ 

“Yes ; I can imagine your thinking so,’’ he 
said quietly. 

“It is not just thinking about it. 
of it,’’ said Pauline. 

“It would be more comfortable for the 
model, at all events,’’ he went on. 

‘“But pictures are not painted to make 
models comfortable,’’ she retorted. 

‘“No; I suppose you are right,” he said 
absently, as he turned away from the window. 

‘* Will you say to yvour mother I regret not 
to have seen her?” he said politely, as he took 

up his hat. 

«Shall I go and ask if she will see you ? 
Perhaps she wouldn’t mind coming in here 


I am sure 
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for a little. JI am sure she would come if she 
knew you were here.” 

“Oh, pray don’t trouble her to do that—er 
—I’m afraid I must be gone now. I have—er— 
an appointment at three which I must kcep. 
Good-bye, Miss Pauline.”’ 

His manner was so odd that the girl could 
not but notice it. She wondered if he had 
taken offence at anything she bad said. She 
thought, too, that he looked ill. He was very 
thin ; there was a suspicious flush on his check, 
and a suspicious brightness in his eyes. She 
wondered whether he was consumptive, or 
whether he only fancied that his lungs were 
weak. And then she wondered if that was the 
reason that he had never put to her a question 
that he might have put ere now. She blushed, 
and wondered what she would say if he did 
put the question, and then she called herself a 
little idiot, and tried to get on with her 
painting. 

But at that moment the old soldier suddenly 
rose, took a sack from beneath his plank seat, 
and into it poured apples and nuts in sweet 
confusion, gathered up his stall and seating 
arrangement, tucked the whole affair under 
his arm, and hobbled away. 

Now that she saw him walking Pauline under- 
stood how it was that he sat there instead of 
seeking active employment. The man was 
a cripple. 

After dark it became very cold, so cold that 
thick hoarfrost began to gather on the iron 
railings. Lying snugly in her warm bed at 
night, Pauline began thinking of the old soldier, 
wondering whether he had a comfortable bed to 
go to, and asking herself whether she was 
justified in delaying what little help she could 
give him, in order that he might be useful to 
her as a model. She remembered what her 
friend had said about her having him to sit for 
her in the usual way, and again the objection 
occurred to her that if he were warm and com- 
fortable he could not possibly look the picture 
of patient suffering which she wanted to re- 
produce on the canvas. Her picture would 
be spoilt, for it would not be painted from life. 
Without deciding the point she fell asleep. 

In the morning she began work early, even 
before the old soldier had taken his place. She 
sent him out some hot coffee, but she knew 
that the effect of the beverage would not last 
very long. She fought against her conscience 
for more than an hour, trying, in vain, to make 
the best use of the fleeting minutes. But the 
struggle between her own interests and her 
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feeling of sympathy finally became so dis- 
turbing that she could work no longer. 

‘It is horribly selfish of me—positively 
cruel! ’’ she said to herself at last, throwing 
down her brush. ‘‘ I know I should think so, 
anyhow, if I were in his place’’; and, acting 
on the impulse of the moment, she put on her 
hat and jacket, crossed the street, and invited 
the man to come into the house. 

She bought his stock of nuts and apples, so 
as to prevent him from feeling that he was 
wasting his time in talking to her. Then she 
proposed that he should sit to her as a model, 
and she was touched to see that his eyes 
glistened when she mentioned the modest sum 
that she offered him as wages. It seemed that 
he had a wife, now past work, and a little 
grandchild dependent on him, and his pension 
was not nearly enough for their needs. 

Finally she brought the old man into the 
sitting-room, placed him in position, and began 
to paint. But she found that, as she had 
feared, his expression as he sat there, warm 
and fed, was not what it had been before, and 
it was the expression she wanted, not the 
features. Her imagination would not help her. 

“It won't do,’ she said, laying down her 
brush in despair. ‘“‘ You must go back to 
your old place, and I will try to paint you 
there. We can begin to-morrow, and I will 
pay you half a crown a day as long as I am 
painting you. But you must be terribly cold 
sitting there all day.” 

“It is pretty cold, miss, now that the ost 
have come,’’ said the soldier; ‘“‘ but one must 
put up with it.” 

“Don’t you think you could manage to get a 
big thick coat that would keep you warm ? 
Do you think you could get a second-hand one 
for two pounds ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, of course I could. But 
—but I never thought of such a thing!”’ 

““Never mind. Here are the two pounds, 
and I wish I could do more for you,” said 
Pauline; and then she realised that she 
would have to make her old jacket last another 
winter. 

Next day the old soldier appeared at his stall 
clad in an immense ulster. He had a com- 
forter on as well—a red one—and his appear- 
ance was entircly changed. He looked well 
satisfied with himself and with the world—in 
fact, positively jolly. As a model of silent, 
uncomplaining suffering he was a_ hopeless 
failure. Pauline did not even try to make use 
of him for her picture. She relied on what her 
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memory and her sketches told her, but she felt 
keenly that the result must be very different 
from what it would have been if she had allowed 
the man to sit in the cold, and painted from 
the life. 

Weeks went by, and Mr. Calvert came no 
more to Chester Square. Mrs. Selgrave often 
wondered what had become of him, and won- 
dered in vain till one day Pauline heard accident 
ally that he had gone on a voyage to Austraha 

‘Why didn’t he come to bid us good-bre 
before he went ? ’’ asked the widow in a tone cf 


complaint. 

‘Perhaps he left in a “hurry,” suggested 
Mary. 

‘That is no excuse,” said her mothe 


‘‘ Old friends as we are should m: 
be treated in that way. I would not hav 
believed it of George Calvert. But go 
manners seem to be now a thing of the past. 
He was so very friendly with us not so vefy 
long ago.’’ And she glanecd at her younger 
daughter, as if expecting that an explanauc 
might perhaps be forthcoming from her. Bat 
Pauline said not a word. 

She felt the slight, however, even mor 
keenly than her mother.-. There had bet 
something, she thought, in his looks and 
tones, an indefinable -change in his manne 
to her when they were alone, that made be 
think that she was more to him than aly 
other woman. Once or twice she had hada 
feeling that he was hesitating, as it were, 00 
the brink of the fateful words. What het 
answer would have been she knew, alas! !0 
well. But they had not been spoken, an 
now he was gone without a word, such as evel 
an ordinary friend had a right to expect. (ne 
thing she was resolved upon—no one, not eve 
her mother. or Mary, should ever know bow 
empty the world had become for her. 

The picture was finished at last, and sent 
to the Academy. But it was not accepted. 

«« Just as I expected !’’ Pauline said to bet 
self, as she sat with the secretary's notice 0 
refusal in her lap. ‘‘ But I am swre that i 
I had gone on as I began it would have beat 
accepted. He said so too. It is always t® 
way—do what you think is right, and yo 
suffer for it!” 

Her glance wandered across the street (0 the 
apple-stall, where the old soldier sat in bs 
accustomed corner. ‘‘ As if I had been doing 
him any harm by painting him as he sat there: 
He looks wretched enough now, poor fellow!” 

It was true. The big coat had gone, th 


sharply. 
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money being wanted for “rent and other 
things,’’ as the soldier himself told her. He 
had had an offer for the coat too good to be 
refused, and he was once more sitting in the 
thin brown garment that gave him such a 
poverty-stricken look. 

As for the picture, Pauline hated the sight 
of it. She had no hope of being 
able to sell it, so she told Mary 
that she might have it to give to 
a bazaar that a friend of hers was 
helping to get up for some parish 
needs. It was taken away one day 
when she was out, and when she 
came in the first thing that struck 


her eye was the vacant space where it had 

Stood. She went immediately to her room, 
and indulged in the rare luxury of a good cry 
—not for the picture, but for the ruin of the 
ii She had built on that insecure founda- 
on. 

Everything seemed to go badly with Pauline 
that winter. She lost her post as drawing 
mistress at one of the schools she attended, 
and though the money loss was not great, it 
made a difference in her little budget. Her 
Sketches, too, did not sell, and no one seemed 
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to want her drawings when she sent them 
to the illustrated papers. The result of it 
all was that before the spring had changed into 
summer she had to tell her mother that they 
could not afford to live any longer in Chester 
Square. They migrated to one of the cheaper 
suburbs, and took lodgings in a semi-detached 
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“Placed him in position and began 


to paint.” 


villa that was little better than a workman’s 
cottage. 


N a large country house near a garrison town 
| in the West of England a party of eight or 
ten men was assembling in the smoking- 
room after dinner. One of them hap- 
pened to notice a painting hung over the 
mantelpiece, and as usual in such cases every- 
body crowded round to get a peep at it. 
“ First-rate! I call it capital!’’ cried one 
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of the guests. ‘‘ You can almost see what is 
in the old chap’s mind. He looks pretty sick 
of it, and patient too. And he looks a soldier, 
every inch of him. Where did you pick it up, 
Fred ? *’ 

“‘T didn’t,” said his host. ‘‘ Mv wife bought 
it at a bazaar for two pound ten, which it seems 
is an outside price for a work of art at such 
gatherings. She gave it to me, and I thought 
it was worth a decent frame, and so——’”’ 

“‘T say, you fellows, do you mean to give a 
mere outsider a look-in at all?” broke in 
the deep voice of a rubicund, stout, white- 
moustached colonel, who came into the room 
rubbing his hands to warm them. 

The others made way for him, and he secured 


a position in the centre of the hearthrug, where - 


he seemed to feel tolerably comfortable. 

‘We were looking at that picture when you 
came in, Lascelles,’’ said one of the younger 
men. ‘ Don’t you think it good ?” 

“What picture ? ’Pon my word! if that 
isn’t the very image of Joe Derrick, my old 
orderly! It zs him—TI’ll swear it. And an 
excellent likeness, too. So you have come 
down to that, to keeping an apple-stall, poor 
old Joe, sitting out all day in all weathers! It 
is a shame, sir, that when a man gives the best 
years of his life, practically all his working 
years, to the service of his country, he should be 
left to starve in his old age! ”’ 

A murmur of approbation ran round the room. 

“Aye, I remember Derrick well. A good 
soldier he was, but scarcely headpiece enough 
for a non.-com. Was with me all through the 
Ashantee campaign, and one or two more that 
I could name. Positively it won’t do to allow 
an old soldier, good man too, to be the sport of 
fortune in that fashion. I must hunt him up 
—I can get his address at the War Office— 
and find something for him to do, or get him 
into some institution.” 

Another murmur of approbation succeeded. 

«I consider it quite providential, Mrs. 
Northwood buying that picture, and its being 
hung there, just where I could see it,’’ he 
went on. ‘ These coincidences do happen in 
real life, though they are rare.”’ 

Someone made a rejoinder ; the conversation 
followed in the new channel, and the old 
soldier fell in the rear. 

About a year later Colonel Lascelles was 
dining out in London. It was past the middle 
of December, and good, old-fashioned wintry 
weather. 

During dinner the talk ran upon curious 
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coincidences, and the Colonel, determined not 
to be left out in the cold, narrated the stor 
of his finding a portrait of his old orderly o 
the wall of a friend’s smoking-room. H: 
seemed to think it little short of the miraculox, 
To some of his hearers, however, the ston 
appeared to lack finish, and his host’s younse 
daughter, a pert miss not long out of th 
schoolroom, asked saucily, ‘‘ Why don’t ye 
end the story properly, Colonel Lascelles? | 
believe it is because you are too shy. But voi 
got the poor man’s address, and you went u 
see him, didn’t you ? And he almost cne 
when he saw his old colonel, and realised tk: 
the days of his apple-vending were over. Av! 
he took you to his humble home, where i: 
aged wife and his bedridden daughter—’ 

““ Ada, be quiet, or I shall send you up 
stairs,’’ said a stern voice from the foot of 1k 
table ; and then there was an awkward pats. 
only broken when the Colonel blurted out: 

“’Pon my honour, ashamed to say—t 
young lady is quite right. You see, we wet 
quartered in the West of England—coulcz: 
do anything just then, of course. And ue 
we were sent to Ireland, and so, I’m sort 
say, I forgot all about Derrick till this evemn;. 

A laugh went round the table, and the sub»«: 
dropped ; but when the men were left alc«: 
a tall man with a short dark beard asked «® 
host to introduce him to Colonel Lascelles, at 
bringing round his glass took a vacant chz 
at his side. 

“I was greatly interested in the story s¢ 
told us at dinner et 

‘‘ Which of ’em, my dear fellow?” | 

‘The one about your orderly. whose ports! 
you recognised in the house of a friend. I ¥« 
greatly interested—in the picture, peruy 
rather than in the old soldier himself. I cas: 
help thinking that I was present when ‘ 
picture was begun. You don’t by any chant 
remember the artist’s name ?”’ 

‘Sorry to say I don’t. Pretty sure it 
not mentioned.” 

““Most likely not. But the picture ma be 
signed, or at least initialled. At any male. 
should greatly like to see it. Would you mt 
giving me a note of introduction, a mere hee. 
to the owner of the picture ? I am an arts! 
myself, and——”’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” interrur® 
the Colonel, who evidently had Insh blood It 
his veins. ‘‘ You just say what you want” 
Northwood, and tell him you're 4 friend 0 
mine, and he’ll do anything for you.” 
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This seemed to the artist rather “a large 
order,’’ but he only smiled, and after thanking 
the Colonel, said in a hesitating way, “‘ As to the 
man himself, the soldier I mean, I suppose it 
would be impossible to get hold of him again ? ”’ 

‘Impossible ? Why should it be impos- 
sible ?’’ said the Colonel. ‘‘I shall be in 
London three weeks longer, and you are wel- 
come to look me up any day, and I'll ferret him 
out for ye. It would be a favour to make me 
do it, for it’s nothin’ short of a disgrace the 
way I’ve neglected the poor chap. But we'll 
find him, never fear, unless he is dead.”’ 

A week later the artist called on Colonel 
Lascelles at his botel and reminded him of 
his promise. 

“You are right!’ he exclaimed, seizing 
his cane. ‘‘ We'll go about it now.” 

On their way to the War Office the Colonel 
asked his companion whether he had seen the 
picture, and whether it was the one he had 
thought it was. 

‘TI have seen it—and bought it,’’ said the 
other, with a quiet smile. 

“You have! And what did you give for 
it, if I may ask ?”’ 

“‘ Twenty pounds.” 

‘*' You must be a wealthy man, sir,” said 
the straightforward army man, “to be able 
to indulge a whim so easily.” 

“‘Oh, no; but I would have given five hundred 
pounds for that picture rather than lose it.’ 

Colonel Lascelles stared at the speaker. “ It 
didn’t seem to me anything like worth that,” 
he observed dogmatically. 

The artist’s only reply was a smile. 

As a result of their investigations at the War 
Office they went uponan expedition to Hoxton, 
and there they found Mrs. Derrick. 

So scrupulously neat and clean was her 
humble home that the visitors did not at first 
recognise how bare it was of everything but 
necessaries ; and it was not until the Colonel 
had put one or two blunt, straightforward 
questions that he understood that these three 
people—the old soldier, his wife, and the little 
girl, were living every day for the price of one 
of his excellent cigars. 

‘* Monstrous ! ’’ exclaimed the Colonel, strik- 
ing his stick on the floor. ‘‘ We must change 
all that—we really must. You will help, I 
know, Calvert. A small newspaper shop, now 
—what would you say to that ?”’ 

‘* Oh, sir, do you really mean it ?”’ cried the 
poor woman in a transport of delight and 
excitement. “It is what Joe and me have 
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longed for ever since he was crippled with the 
rheumatism so bad that he had to give up his 
place. But it would take a power of money, 
sir, wouldn't it, to take a nice shop and stock 
it properly ?”’ 

“We will see to that,’’ said the Colonel, 
with a glance at his companion. 

“Where is your husband ?”’ asked Calvert. 

“‘ He’s at his old post, sir, in the square.” 

‘* Has he been there ever since I mean, he 
wasn’t there when I was at the square two 
years ago.” 

‘‘ To be sure, sir. He had a bad attack of 
the rheumatics in November two years back, 
if that’s the time you mean.” 

‘Yes, that is the month Icame home. You 
would like to go and see the old fellow, and tell 
him the good news yourself ?”’ he said to the 
Colonel with a smile. The other assented 
readily, and by the help of a hansom they were 
soon at Chester Square. 

There sat the old soldier, exactly as Pauline 
had seen him on the frosty November morning 
when she first tried to sketch him, his arms 
folded across his breast, patiently waiting for 
the customers that so seldom came. At the 
sound of the Colonel’s voice he started, then 
sprang to his feet as though a miracle had 
been wrought in his limbs, and brought his 
hand to his cap in military salute. 

‘“And how are you, Derrick ?”’ said the 
Colonel, clapping his hand on his old orderly’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ We have just been to see your 
wife, I and this gentleman. ‘I’m sorry to 
hear you suffer badly from rheumatism.” 

‘*‘ Well, I do, sir, especially in wet weather. 
There's no denying it. Still, things might be 
worse. The wife keeps her health pretty well, 
thank God.” 

‘But it must be very bad for you sitting 
here in all weathers.” 

‘Well, sir, it’s very pleasant in summer. 
Trade is better then, too,’ he added, with a 
rueful look at his stock. 

Then the Colonel told him of the scheme that 
was on foot. A queer change came into the 
old fellow’s face as he listened, and he sank 
stiffly back upon his seat. For the moment 
he could not utter a word, but his look con- 
veyed a whole volume of gratitude. 

‘“‘T suppose you don’t happen to know where 
Mrs. Selgrave is living now—the lady who used 
to stay at No. 24 ?”’ Calvert asked, ina tone that 
showed that he did not expect him to say “ Yes.” 

Derrick shook his head, and Calvert turned 
his head away, while the Colonel went on to 
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discuss the matter of the new shop. He natur- 
ally supposed that Derrick would give up his 
unprofitable trade at once ; but this, for some 
reason, the old soldier felt disinclined to do. 

*““But you are doing nothing here,’’ urged 
the Colonel. ‘‘ Why, man, you might be set- 
tled in your new place, standing behind your 
own counter, by Christmas Day !”’ 

““ Yes, sir, it’s extremely good of you to put 
it that way, sir, and I daresay the wife could 
attend to things for a time quite as well as 
me,’’ said Derrick in some confusion. 

*‘ Have you any special reason for post poning 
the opening of your shop ? ” asked the Colonel, 
with a trace of his army manner. 

‘Well, sir, you see it’s like this. There’s a 
lady who was kinder to me than anyone has 
ever been my whole life long, except you and 
the gentleman here. She gave me a coat that 
was worth two pounds, and half a crown a day 
for over a week to sit and let her paint me. She 
came past here on purpose to see me last Christ- 
mas, and I am in hopes she will come this 
Christmas, and if she did I wouldn’t like not 
to be here.”’ 

‘Was that Miss Selgrave ?”’ asked Calvert, 
and the Colonel wondered why he looked so 
pale as he put the question. 

‘That is the lady, sir.” 

“Then she painted you as you sat in the 
house ? I thought so!’’ he added to himself. 

“Yes, sir; she did. But she didn’t think 
it seemed to answer.” 

‘‘ But why not go and see the lady, or write to 
her, and give her the address of the new shop ?”’ 
‘“‘ Because I don’t know where she lives now, 
sir.” | 

‘Oh, well, you must have it your own way. 
Come, Calvert, isn’t it time we were going ?”’ 

“Don’t think I am not grateful to you, 
sir!’’ exclaimed Derrick. ‘I can’t tell you 
how grateful I am! And I think if my wife 
looked after the shop in the daytime, and I 
sat here for a week or two at Christmas, that 
might do nicely.” 

“All right!” 
along, Calvert.’ 

Calvert lingered a few moments to say a 
word to Derrick, and then followed him. 


said the Colonel. ‘‘ Come 


WEEK before Christmas Calvert might 
A have been seen haunting the streets 


that surround Chester Square ; and it 
might have been noticed that, whichever way 
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he turned, he never went far from the apple 
stall kept by the old soldier. From noon to 
sunset, no matter what was the state of the 
weather, the artist kept his vigil. 

At last, early in the afternoon on Christmas 
Eve, as he turned into the square from a side 
street, his heart gave a sudden leap. The old 
soldier was on his feet, talking toa lady. Yes, 
it was she ! 

He would not interrupt the conversation, 
and he had warned Derrick not to say any- 
thing of his being there. He wanted the meet- 
ing to appear accidental. So he waited ata 
little distance till she left the stall. She was 
coming towards him, but she did not see hin 
He moved forward so as to meet her, then lke 
a flash came the recognition ! 

She uttered something like a cry, and her 
hands went out involuntarily. In a momett 
she had checked herself ; a conventional smik 
was called up to her face ; she stopped, and (no: 
too quickly) held out her hand. It was a very 
ordinary greeting, but he had seen—what he 
had longed to see. In that unguarded instant 
her heart had been laid bare. 

He took her hand almost in silence, and with 
out asking permission, turned and walked by 
her side. 

‘““ Do you remember the old soldier I tried to 
paint—the man who sells apples at the comer 
of the square ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ He is there 
still. I have just been talking with him, and 
he tells me the most wonderful good news. It 
seems that his old colonel has been looking 
him up, and he and another kind man have 
set him up as a newsagent. It is such good 
news !”’ 

“You are—you are interested in him?” 

“Well, I ought to be,”’ she said gaily, " for 
he spoiled the best picture I ever painted, o 
am ever likely to paint.’ 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,’’ he said slowly. 

‘“Oh, but I know the picture was spoilt. 
You can’t tell, for you have never seen it.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon. It is hanging in the 
place of honour in my sitting-room now. ! 
gave twenty pounds for it, and I think it 1s 
worth far more.”’ 

‘Oh, oh! And I gave it away—threw tt 
away on a stupid old bazaar!” 

“If you had not done that, I should never 
have found it—or you.” 

«¢J—I don’t understand,”’ she faltered. 

‘“Let me explain then. That very afternoon 
I saw you last I went to see a specialist on lung 
disease, and he ordered me to take a long s¢3 
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voyage at once. So I went off to Australia in 
a great hurry—hadn’t time to bid my friends 
good-bye, or anything—and when I came back 
I found that you had left Chester Square, and 
nobody I knew could give me 

your address. I even adver- 

tised for it 

“Did you really ? How 
funny! I wish I had seen 
it. It must be so comical 
to be advertised for like a 
stray puppy ! ” 

He looked at her. She had 
been speaking very fast, and 
her cheeks were unnaturally 
red. 

“ Pauline,” he said very 
softly, ‘‘do you know why 
I have done little else these 
two years than wander about 
looking for you?” 

“For me!’’ She knew it 
sounded silly, but she was in 
such a strange state of con- 
fusion that she could think 
of nothing else to say. 

“It was because without 
you my life is cold and 
empty. My heart is hungry. 
It cries out for you! Pauline, 
will you marry me ?”’ 

She made no answer for 
some seconds, and he went 
on : 

“Don’t think that this is 
any new idea with me, my 
dear one ; but, you see, Iam 
a good bit older than you, and I did not think 
I had done anything towards winning your love. 
And then came the doubt about my health 
It is all right now, thank God, but that kept 
me silent. Yet I very nearly made a confession 
of my love the last time I saw you.” 

‘Why didn’t you, then?” 

“Do you want the truth 2” he asked, with 
some hesitation. 

“The truth ? Oh, yes.’ 

“Tt was silly of me, for I ought to have 
known you better, but I thought—well, I 
thought you should not have kept that old 
man in the cold in order that you might paint 
him.”’ 

“I know. But I soon repented,” she said 
with a smile. 

‘Oh, I know. 
good you were to him. 
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Derrick has told me how 
I was a fool, Pauline. 
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I judged you by one little thing, instead of 
waiting. But I have been punished, and you 
—can’t you forgive me?” 

‘“ Forgive you ? 


Oh, of course!” 


“Like a flash came the recognition.” 


“ But that means that you love me, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Does it 2? I—I can hardly tell.” 

“ Pauline, you must know. If you don't 
care for me, and don’t feel that you ever could, 
I will go away and not trouble you about it any 
more. But if you can love me, you can make 
me the happiest man all the round world over.” 

She looked straight at him, and saw to her 
surprise that he was very pale. 

“Oh! don’t you understand ?” she said 
softly. ‘‘It seems to me that I have loved 
you my whole life long + i 
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CLOUD AND FIRE. 


By the Rev. Principal Forsyth, M.A., D.D., of Hackney College, Hampstead; 
Chairman of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 


“And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way ; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give 
them light.""—Exopus xiii. 21. 


GREAT truth is symbolised 
in this. God is with us as 
a cloud by day and fire by 
night. When all is bright 
He is dim, when things 
darken He grows bright. 
The lovers of nature and 
the men of affairs tend to 
forget Him, but He comes 
home to the soul in repent- 
ance and adversity. In the blaze of nature and 
the tumult of the world God’s presence is a 
cloudy thing in the sense that He is a mystery 
which is real enough but irrelevant, a mystery 
not denied so much as ignored. In the rush of 
affairs God may not be denied. He may even 
receive great honour. His house is established. 
Church sites are commanding. Religion en- 
joys social precedence. There is respect for 
the Church, and provision for its clergy and 
its poor. But it is so often the respect paid 
to a mystery more mysterious than luminous. 
It is not always rational religion, nor heart 
religion, nor the religion of the searching con- 
science. It is easily forgotten. A thousand 
things distract attention from the grey cloud. 
In the busy day nothing seems to issue from 
it; and it wraps in dimness and uncertainty 
what it enfolds. 

The cloud by day, then, symbolises the power 
of nature and energy to blind us to the purpose 
and heart of God. The God of our busy day 
does not cease to be there, but He does not 
impress us. He radiates no influence. He 
becomes a dim, unintelligible presence, a mere 
mystery left to priests and professional devotees. 
The worship of a mere mystery is the religion 
of the natural man, who is at home in the world 
and the dayhght only. Such is Romanism. 
Romanism is the order of Christianity that is 
most congenial to the natural man; and it is 
most sure of wide success because it makes 
least demand to be understood. 

But by night God is fire. When the world 
darkens on us God grows luminous. When we 
are not distracted by too much light and too 
much energy the cloud glows ; it becomes the 
central thing. It hghts heaven and earth ; 
and with awful light—not merely with light. 


It leads, and makes us feel it should lead. Itis 
a centre from which virtue goes out, and 
warmth, and glory. God is then no mere 
mystery but the source of light; and of light 
which goes to the soul, light which does not 
inform merely but impresses, light which 3 
subdued compared with the diffused daylight, 
but mightier in its effect on us, speaking by 
condensed fire. 

The fire by night symbolises the revelation 
rising on the darkness of life as the mercy shines 
from the Cross. The constant presence is felt 
to be more than a mystery, more than a part 
of the order of things, more than a venerable 
institution. It is a revelation of glowing grace, 
a glory which dims all else, a spiritual power 
which makes us aware of our spiritual selves. 
It submerges the natural man; _ it draws out 
the spiritual response, and it draws us into 
the sphere of its solemn influence. It speak 
so that we answer; it changes life from grey 
mystery to fiery meaning. It becomes a true 
leader, and not a mere /abarum, or flag ; a real 
power, and not only a respected presence. 

Nothing in the world is so obscure and 9 
mighty as God, such a union of cloud and fir. 
And so it is with His word. No book is 9 
obscure and so penetrating as the Bible ; and 
the New Testament even more of both than the 
Old. It is cloudy enough to have been th 
greatest source of strife ever sent among met; 
and it is fiery enough to have generated the 
greatest inspiration of human progress. 

And you have another shade of suggestion 
when you note that the presence was a cloud 
by day while they moved, a fire by night whik 
they rested. Christ is with Martha as well as 
Mary ; but it is to Mary that He becomes what 
He really is. ‘ Be still, and know that I am 
God.” 

But a deeper truth still comes home whet 
we remember that this cloud and fire arose 
from the altar that headed the host. 

Fire worship was not practised among th 
Hebrews of the Bible. But the fire symbd 
they had. Fire was a means by which God 
spoke, announced Himself, revealed His mys 
tery, majesty, consuming purity, and holiness. 
He glowed in the bush in Horeb. He came 
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down to Sinai in fire. Fire descended and 
consumed the sacrifices when duly offered. 
Fire was a means of man’s offering himself and 
his gifts to God. It symbolised that man’s purest 
and best belonged to God, must mount nobly 
to God, must pass into the unseen with a glow. 
The burnt offering was a fine idea. It returned 
a life in fire; it gave to God in burning devo- 
tion. So also was the fire on the altar which 
never went out. It was a sign of the intense 
and ceaseless worship of the community. 
And as it was also a sign of God’s presence, 
so in the fire and smoke of the altar God and 
people met. He was true and they were true. 
It was their elemental tryst. The column of 
smoke from the altar fire, grey by day, red by 
night, became the assurance of God’s presence, 
sometimes filling the whole sanctuary—yea, 
the whole air and skv. 

The progress of the host is led by sacrifice. 
It is a great spiritual truth for all the move- 
ment of history. The great host advances by 
the devotion of its leaders. The purpose of 
God moves on by the sacrifice of the best, 
beginning with Himself. This was borne in 
on Israel’s own experience. But most of them 
found it hard to realise it as their prophets 
did; which made these leaders again only 
suffer the more. 

The inner Israel, as the religious leader of 
the world, had to suffer as no nation did, and 
die, and die a shameful death. The nation 
did not suffer more because it was worse than 
others, but because it had a vocation they had 
not, because it was chosen to God. ‘‘ For Thy 
sake we are killed all the day long.”” The nation 
was a redemptive nation. And as with the 
nation among the nations so with the leaders 
in the midst of the nation. Take Jeremiah. 
Take the character the prophet had in view in 
Isaiah liii. Take Christ. At the head of, the 
redemptive nation, of the sacrificial host, of 
the discredited prophets, of the priesthood of 
woe, is Christ Himself. He is the leader, the 
interpreter, the organ of Israe!’s sorrows and 
Sacrifices. Nay, that sad pre-eminence was the 
glory of God Himself. Christ was not only God’s 
prescnce, but God’s own self-sacrifice. That is the 
meaning of Christ’s relation to Israel, the mean- 
ing of the Cross. The glory of Israel, what led it 
among nations, was its suffering, its sacrifice. 
But it was God its Redeemer that led it always. 
And these two truths were combined in Christ. 
The Cross was God leading in sacrifice. 

It is not your sacrifice that leads. That 
leads which leads your sacrifice, namely, the Cross 


of Christ as the sacrifice of God. The Church 
and cause of God in history are not led by man’s 
sacrifices, but by the Divine sacrifice, which 
inspires and consecrates man’s. If Christ were 
erased, would the spirit and principle of self- 
sacrifice in man alone lead and save history ? 
No. It would form oases in the desert of the 
world, but not the power that traverses the 
desert, or transforms the desert, or makes it 
rejoice and blossom, and brings the race to 
the promised land. If Christ were erased, 
what would keep the spirit of self-sacrifice 
alive, and make it the ruling principle in 
human life ? Human nature at its best, even 
at its sacrificial best, would not. It is not our 
self-sacrifice that leads and saves mankind, but 
that which leads and saves us for self-sacrifice. 
At the head of all human progress is not simply 
the sacrifice and suffering of the best, but the 
sacrifice and redemption of God in Christ. 
Take up the life of the Cross if you would 
be among the true aristocracy of the earth. 
But I warn you also that unless you are your- 
self taken up by the Cross it will be a dreary 
service, a cloudy worship, to which even the 
love of man will not give a permanent glow. 
You cannot love man as you can love Christ; 
and man will not love you as Christ does, Who 
will not let you go. Without Christ your self- 
sacrifice will be a strain on you which your human 
nature will not always be able tomeet. And you 
might end in a great despair and collapse, and 
slip back into self and the world. But if Christ’s 


love constrain you, if the Cross of Christ inspire 


and consecrate your sacrifice and service, the 
cloud will glow. You will tread a rich, warm 
land. You will have the cloud for a screen and 
not for a haze. You will not follow a phantom, 
but you will shelter in a faith. The heart of 
God will speak to you, the warmth of God will 
restore you, the glory of God will kindle you. 
You will lead without wishing or knowing it 
because you are led, and command while you 
only seek to obey. Devotedness will grow 
from devoutness; devotion to men will be- 
come a second nature, a simple single-hearted 
habit, because you are inwardly devoted to 
Christ and Him crucified. In Him you are saved 
even from your own self-sacrifice. We object 
to the Mass because Christ’s sacrifice cannot be 
repeated. But self-sacrifice that only tmztates 
Christ is the same spirit after all. It is living 
like Christ instead of 7m Christ. It is repeating 
what can only be represented in us. Our best 
self-sacrifice only shows forth the Lord’s death 
till He come. 
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HINTS FOR HOME AND DISTRICT WORKERS. 


HANKS to the improvements that 

have been made in the texture and 

colours of fancy papers it is now a 
comparatively easy matter to manu- 

facture a number of smart and tasteful 
knick-knacks at a small cost. The paper itself 
is extremely inexpensive, rolls of the common 
colours costing only twopence three farthings 
each. Very little else is needed beyond a tube 
of seccotine, needles and thread, and other 
things that every woman has at her command. 
Patterned papers are rather higher in price, 
but they are amply worth this, since they can 
be had in excellent designs and colours, and 


paper than those who are clumsy - fingered 
and who cannot lay claim to any taste. 

As everybody knows, the crépe and crinkled 
papers are specially well adapted to the making 
of lamp and candle shades. To residents in, 
or near, London, these materials come as a 
boon, for silk shades very soon lose their 
freshness, and the replacing them is a serious 
matter except to the owners of very elastic 
purses. Paper, when new and fluffy-looking, 
has quite as pretty an effect as silk, and the 
housewife is enabled to have a change much 
oftener when she uses this, than when she 
has to lay out at least four times the cost rather 
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in textures that resemble painted velvet. 
It is not to be expected that every article that 
is made of coloured or fancy paper will prove 
equally successful. Some results are to be 
obtained by its aid much more readily than 
others, and some amount of practice is needed 
in the handling. Those amateurs who are 
clever at millinery will, naturally, be better 
able to manipulate so fragile a material as 


than spoil the appearance of her rooms with 
shabby finery. As, by this time, most people 
who use them have their own special plan for 
making their lamp shades, this subject, which 
is a wide one, shall be set aside for the present 
in favour of smaller and more fanciful articles. 

Table centres and large mats for laying 
upon a toilet table, or a chest of drawers, can 
be made very smartly of paper. <A portion 
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of one of these large mats is shown in our first 
illustration. The shape. desired can _ easily 
be cut from brown paper first, to avoid the 
risk of spoiling any of the material that is 
actually to be used when all the plans are 
completed. For an oblong table the shape 
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may be oval, and the paper may be cut slightly 
larger than it is finally required. It is then 
cut into a series of large and bold scallops, 
which may be made even by folding and 
refolding the paper. Four scallops are suffi- 
cient for most centres. The two at the sides 
may be shallower than those at the ends. 
For a toilet table mat a less elaborate shape 
is likely to be preferred. 
has thus been cut, it can be repeated in a shect 
of moderately thick white paper, such as is 
used for lining shelves and drawers. 

A roll of fancy paper is next required. 
The white paper should be lightly coated with 
paste, and over it should be laid the coloured 
paper chosen for the middle of the mat. Tus 
should be pleated across the width of the paper 
shape, and pressed down upon the pasted 
surface as the flat folds are made. It can be 
put to dry under a weight, and meanwhile 
the ruche for the edges can be prepared. For 
this, some strips of crépe paper must be cut, 
the crumples in which run across their width. 
Paper of two colours, say pink and cream, 


When the shape — 
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or pale green and white, should be chosen, but 
plain colours are best for the frill, though fancy 
paper in any design will do for the centre. 
For a mat of average size the strips should be 
five inches wide in the brightly coloured paper, 
and four inches wide in the white. The pink 
and the white papers are taken together, the 
former outside, and a line of gathering is 
made with strong thread and rather large 
stitches along the centre of the two strips. 
The fuller the ruche, the more fluffy will be 
the border. 

When the centre is dry, the paper that may 
chance to project beyond the margin of the 
white: foundation should be cut away, and 
the ruche sewn round the scallops. The 
stitches should be about half an inch inside 
the margin. The paper has then to be “ ruffled,” 
that is, frilled out, all along the edges of the 
ruche and arranged so as to set as fluffily and 
lightly as possible. Care will be needed with 
the white paper, which does not stand so much 
handling as do most of the coloured sorts. 
A mat for a toilet table need not have guite 
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so full a ruche round the edges as a table 
centre, but otherwise it may be made in exactly 
the same way. 

A novelty that can quickly and easily be 
meade of crépe paper is the dusting brush on 
this page. Until it is tried, few people have 
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any idea of the durability of such a duster. 
Any colour may be employed, but, if appearance 
is to be considered, two contrasting tints should 
be chosen rather than only one. It is quite 
possible that the amateur will have by her 
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some scraps of papers that she would like to 
use up, and then she may have a variegated 
brush which will look very well. 

A garden flower stick cut to a suitable length 
will provide the handle of the whisk. It 
should be rubbed, if necessary, with sand paper 
to make it smooth, then covered completely 
with strips of any kind of paper twisted round 
it, and secured here and there with a touch of 
seccotine. This is not meant to be the final 
covering of the handle, so, provided that it 
sets smoothly, nothing else with regard to 
the paper needs be considered. 

The core of the brush has next to be made. 
Some strips of crepe paper are required having 
the crinkles running across their width. The 
top must be cut into a fringe which must extend 
across the paper to within half-an-inch of the 
other edge. The strips may be cut with 
several layers of paper laid together, so this 
is not such a tedious business as it might 
appear. For fastening them in place, paste 
may be used having some seccotine mixed 
with it. The paste alone is scarcely strong 
enough. A touch of sealing wax is sometimes 
valuable, when it can be hidden, as it has the 
advantage of securing the two surfaces im- 
mediately. The strips of paper have to be 
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wound many times round the end of the stick, 
one above the other. They are fastened with 
seccotine, which can best be put on the stick, 
not on the paper. The core should be thus 
proceeded with till it seems to be about two 
inches across. Some wider strips are cut and 
added in the same way, then more and more 
till the fringe of the outer round is some sx 
inches or so in depth, when the brush wil 
prove itself a very good copy of the finer 
feather whisks familiar to all housewives. 
The stick should be covered with its last twist 
of paper, the ends being secured with seccotine 
as usual. Finally, a very full ruche about aa 
inch and a half wide is made by gathering 
the centre of a strip of paper, and this als is 
secured with seccotine to hide the edge of the 
last round of fringe. As little use as possible 
has been made of anything but paper in con- 
structing the trifles shown here, but it s 
necessary to use a short length of ribbon to 
make a loop for hanging up the brush, and a 
small bow to finish it. 

The handle of the baby’s toy shown in out 
third illustration is fashioned in the same way 
as the handle of the dusting brush, but first 
it is run completely through the sides of a 
cylindrical foundation, such as may be pr 
vided by a tube-shaped cardboard box which 
has, perhaps, held chocolate croquettes, and 
is Now minus a top or a bottom. The ends 
are closed by two circles of card, which should 
each be cut nearly an inch larger than the 
cylinder. Before they are glued into plac 
they should be covered on both sides with 
some gay paper, and a few small pebbles, o 
dried peas, should be put inside the box to 
make .a noise. By way of ornament, afy 
available scraps of plain but brightly coloured 
tissue paper may be used, cut into strips and 
vandyked at the ends to look like mbbons, 
or shaped into circles and scalloped at the 
edges. These should be crumpled between 
the fingers and fastened down to the rattle 
at the points at which the stick enters and 
emerges from it, with a touch of glue in the 
centre of each. They can be made to bear 
some sort of resemblance to small flowefs 
This rattle is not of the most enduring descnp 
tion, but it may be made of, and trimmed with. 
such odds and ends that it need cost but the 
time expended upon it, and will, if desired, 
fetch something at a sale of work, or serve 
as a sort of emergency toy when the baby of 
the family is extra fretful. 

A multitude of pretty boxes for bonbons 
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may be contrived from any fancy and plain 
papers that may be left after the making of 
larger articles. The foundation of the ex- 
ample given in the fourth illustration consisted 
of a chocolate box similar to that employed 
for the rattle. The folding boxes in which 
gourmandises are often packed answer admir- 
ably for covering with crépe paper, and they 
require no further decoration than such as 
supplied by a crisp bow of the paper and a 
spray of well-made flowers. The making of 
these is another branch of paper work that is 
too important to be treated here. 

This particular box is rather elaborately 
arranged. The bottom has to be covered first 
with a pleating of white, or coloured paper. 
At the top this cover should not reach higher 
than the place at which the base of the lid 
meets the bottom of the box when it is closed. 

Above this paper, and round the place 
occupied by the base of the lid, should be 
arranged a strip of double paper cut into a 
series of loops. The two edges of the paper 
are brought together by folding the strip in 
half lengthwise, and the cutting is done to 
within half an inch of them. At the bottom 
of the box is a full, but narrow, ruche of the 
paper. A similar ruche is glued also round 
the side band of the lid. 

For the top of the lid, five leaf-shaped pieces 
of green paper should be cut and fringed with 
small slits round the edges. They are pleated 
at the base, and are so glued to the lid that 
they fall slightly downwards over the ruche. 
Plain tissue paper 1s better for these and for 
the rose than is the crinkled. 

The rose is made quite simply, for bonbon 
cases are not expected to last long after their 
contents have been disposed of. A strip of rose- 
coloured paper is required about three inches 
wide for the outermost petals. This is folded up 
so that it forms a series of squares, one edge of 
which is cut into a rough and ready imitation of 
the outer and top edge of arose petal. The paper 
is then opened out and a line of gathering is 
run along its straight margin. As the petals 
are thus drawn up they are glued first round 
the edge of the lid, and so round and 
round till the centre is reached. The inner- 
most petals may well be cut rather smaller 
than the outer ones. The centre should be 
completed with a circle of the paper cut into 
deep scallops at the edge. It should be well 
crumpled between the fingers and glued into 
place. 

When all the seccotine is dry, it is easy 
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enough to curl and coax the petals into their 
proper places. By raising the rose at one 
edge over a little cushion of crumpled up paper 
glued first to the ld, a less formal look is 
given to it than if it were to be set flat upon the 
top. A band of ribbon and a bow may be added 
just below the lid, if liked, but it is not actually 
necessary. 

Balls of all shapes, sizes, and colours are 
to be made of paper, and they may be used 
as pen wipers, for testing the heat of curling 
tongs, or for razor cleaners, according to their 
make. The smaller sizes are often mounted 
as curtain bands, and others are hung up to 
attract the flies. The general principle is the 
same in all kinds of balls. They are made 
of a series of circles of tissue paper cut about 
five inches across. About seventy of these 
circles will not be too many and, if the paper 
is of several colours, a mottled appearance, 
such as that in our example, will be obtained. 


A BALL OF PAPER. 


The circles have each to be folded into halves, 
quarters, eighths and sixteenths. They are 
at this stage crumpled, fringed, vandyked, 
scalloped, or curled. The triangles, into which 
the circles have been converted by folding, are 
to be threaded upon strong waxed thread ; 
before tying the ends of this together the 
needle should be passed through the middle 
of a length of ribbon which is to make the 
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loop for hanging up the ball. All that remains 
to be done to the paper is to open it out and 
coax the ball into a good shape. 

Charming and really strong baskets may 
be made with the help of fancy paper. That 
in our illustration has, by way of founda- 


A PAPER SUN _ HAT. 


tion, a flat circular box that had once come 
from the grocer’s with dried plums for its 
contents. The sides, which it will be noted, 
are covered with plaits of crépe paper, form a 
good example of the adaptability of this 
material. The strips to be used for the plaiting 
may be all alike or of three different colours. 
They should be cut about three inches wide 
with the crinkles running down their length. 
Each section of the plait is lightly twisted 
first, and the three may then be interwoven 
as tightly or as loosely as the worker pleases. 
Knots and ties can be made with the twisted 
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strips, and an arrangement of this kind is 
shown at one side of our basket. 

When required for bows and ends, the paper 
has again to be cut with the lines of the créping 
lengthwise ; otherwise the trimming would 
be too flat. The inside of our basket is lined 
with fancy, printed paper, an upstanding 
frill being arranged round the sides. The 
handle is of cardboard stiffened with 
wire. It is covered first with coloured 
crepe paper, and is then ornamented with 
a plait like that round the sides, anda 
full, crisp bow and short ends. 

Crépe paper lends itself admirably to 
the manufacture of sun hats for garden 
or river wear. They last wonderfully 
well unless they are caught in a shower. 
and they possess the great advantage of 
extreme lightness. A featherbone frame 
should be used, and with this and a 
roll of paper of any fancied colour a very 
picturesque article of headwear may be 
fashioned. The frame is to be bought 
accompanied with full directions for covering 
it with muslin, and any worker who is accus- 
tomed to millinery will note the few changes 
of plan that have to be made in accordance 
with the differences between the two maternal. 

The hat need not be of only one colour, 
as in that illustrated, and if desired, a bunch 
of flowers and a pair of ribbon strings may 
be added. The foundation can easily & 
varied a little in shape to suit the individual. 
and the frills round the face can be pulled out 
so that they are wavy and ruffly, instead of 
being apparently knife pleated, as in our model 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.-XIl. 

Humphrey Vernon, son and heir of Sir George Vernon, of Morewood Manor, finds upon a cycle ride a rest and refreshment 
house for cyclists, kept and worked by I eila and Maud, the -daughters of Ralph Mercer, a soured ex-Governor of a distant 
colony, who lives at Severn Lodge, a small place some miles from the Manor. The girls—and more particularly Maud—attract 
Humphrey, whose father is anxious to bring about a match between him and Alice Maynard, his ward, whose charms have 
indeed captivated James Kent, a poor but clever clergyman, who is imposed upon by his uncle. Spurred on pfs father, Humphrey 
proposes marriage to Alice, and is accepted, although there is no real love between them. eanwhile Iph Mercer's temper 
resence has hitherto enabled Leila and Maud to be away at the Cyclists’ Rest together; and 


drives away the charwoman, whose | to t : A 
while Leila is there alone one day she is protected from insult by a newcomer to the district, who proves to be Sir Maurice Fitzpatrick, 
who had been unwillingly concerned as a doctor inthe Colonial service in the incidents which led to the disgrace of Ralph Mercer. 


Sir Maurice calls upo. Mr. Mercer and is angrily orderea off the premises by the ex-Governor, but he sees the daughters afterwards, 
offers his friendship, «nd interests Alice Maynard in them. James Kent sees more of Alice, and his affection for her grows, while 


Humphrey Vernon treats her with a most unloverlike carelessness. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PATRONAGE, 


about a month’s time, Ivy 
House was renovated, inside and 
out, entirely to its new owner's 
satisfaction ; whereupon, he im- 
mediately invited Maud and 
Leila to come over to a private 
view. As it was manifestly im- 
possible to ask their father also, 
and as, to his’ old-fashioned 
notions, a chaperon was desirable, if not abso- 
lutely indispensable, he secured the doctor 
and his wife from Sedgeley to come and play 
propriety. Sunday was the only day when the 
girls were free from their attendance at the 
Cyclists’ Rest, and therefore he invited them to 
come to tea one Sunday afternoon, and took 
them all over his new domain. 

It was very charming, with its white paint, 
its light, cheerfully tinted papers, its foreign 
curios and nicknacks, and its mingling of 
antique and modern furniture. But, to the 
girls’ eyes, the general effect was none the less 
a little too stiff and old bachelor like. The 
pictures and the vases were all in pairs, and 
placed at mathematical distances ; the chairs 


stood primly in rows by the walls, and seemed 
to dare the visitor to be audacious enough to 
pull them out ; and even the cut flowers looked 
as if they had been arranged by the rheumatic 
fingers of the old gardener (as indeed they had), 
and not by a woman’s tasteful hands. All the 
ladies mentally agreed that the rooms wanted 
pulling about before they could acquire their 
full effect ; and at tea Mrs. Spence, who was a 
lively little dark-eyed woman, said audaciously : 

“Well now, Sir Maurice, there’s only one 
thing more you want to make this charming 
place complete—and that’s a nice wife !”’ 

‘The very thing I was thinking, Sophie,’’ 
amiably chimed in her little round dumpling of 
a husband. He had married well himself, Mrs. 
Spence being a woman of good family, and 
some fortune ; and he was always careful to 
proclaim the advantages of matrimony on all 
occasions. 

‘“T shall have to find you one,’’ continued 
the matron, briskly. ‘A nice, cultivated 
woman, who has travelled, and seen the world, 
and not too young—I mean, of course, not a 
silly schoolgirl with her head full of trashy 
novelettes,’’ she added hastily, feeling that the 
first part of her speech was not quite courteous 
to her host. ‘‘ Somebody who is musical and 
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accomplished, and would take an interest in all 
your pursuits.” 

‘“My dear Sophie, are you not running on 
rather too fast ?’’ remonstrated her husband. 
‘‘ Perhaps Sir Maurice is so happy in this little 
Paradise, where he is monarch of all he surveys, 
that he may not be in a hurry to change his 
condition !”’ 

‘‘Or perhaps—though if that is the case he 
hides it remarkably well—he may be a woman- 
-hater,”’ smiled the lady. The K.C.B. smiled 
too, though a trifle ruefully, Leila thought. 

‘‘ Far from it, I assure you, Mrs. Spence, but 
—for all that, I doubt if I shall ever marry. 
I have iet the golden prime go by, and it never 
comes back again. I should look ndiculous 
if I went a-wooing now with my grey hairs!” 

“But people marry so much later in life 
nowadays than they used todo! Many a nice 
woman, I’m sure, would be delighted to have 
the offer of such a home as yours, Sir Maurice!” 

‘‘ But I have no desire to be married solely 
for my home,” he answered, a little coldly. 
‘“‘Marriage should be something more than a 
mere business transaction—if it 1s not a true 
union of heart and mind, it becomes the most 
degrading bondage conceivable.”’ 

‘““Ye—es,’’ hesitated Mrs. Spence. As a 
matter of fact, her mind was running on her 
own younger sister Kate, who was thirty-two, 
had never been a beauty in her best days, and 
would simply jump at such a glorious catch as 
Sir Maurice Fitzpatrick, if he could only be 
induced to propose to her. She was a splendid 
housekeeper, her sister reflected complacently ; 
and a cultivated woman besides. 

But the host, thinking Leila and Maud had 
been excluded from the conversation long 
enough, turned to them with a gay remark 
about old days in Lacosta, which made them 
both laugh, and afforded an effectual diversion. 
He had not been pleased at noticing that Mrs. 
Spence seemed inclined to treat the girls some- 
what patronisingly, as the daughters of that 
notorious ne’er-do-weel, Ralph Mercer, who 
kept the Cyclists’ Rest for profit. It made him 
furious to think that people more fortunately 
situated, should look down upon his protégées, 
because they tried to earn an honest penny for 
themselves—people, moreover, who were not, 
in reality, one whit better born than the Mercers, 
although richer in worldly goods. 

They strolled once more round the beautiful 
old garden, wherein not a weed was to be seen, 
and the spotless gravel walks of which looked 
as if they were carefully dusted by the house- 
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maid every morning. The sisters sighed a 
they thought of the tangled wilderness at 
Severn Lodge, where grew not a single flower— 
nothing but weeds, and rank, unpruned trees 
and shrubs. Sir Maurice had purchased ex- 
pensive new sets of croquet, Badminton, and 
bowls, and expressed the hope that Leila and 
Maud would come sometimes and try ther 
skill; but they shook their heads. 

“We can’t play any games,’ Leila movm- 
fully explained. ‘‘ We really have no accom- 
plishments at all, of any kind! We've never 
played hockey, or tennis, or golf, in our lives— 
we’re just stupid country bumpkins, as youl 
very soon find out, Sir Maurice, if you try to 
teach us any games.” 

She was feeling rather sore from the pir- 
pricks Mrs. Spence had thought fit to infact 
that afternoon, in talking of musical, accom- 
plished women of the world as the only desirable 
wives for men in her host’s position. Neither 
she nor Maud had been more than half-educated 
in the conventional sense of the term ; want of 
money, and her father’s irascible temper, had 
shut them out from the advantages which are 
the lot of more fortunate girls. Now that they 
were grown up, they never mixed in the society 
of their equals; but were left to live lke 
hermits in their narrow, tree-shaded valler. 
whilst the rest of the county played games, ant 
danced, and flirted, and dined out, entirely 
ignoring their existence. Oh, yes, though ther 
could see Mrs. Spence heartily despised them 
for it, to stand behind the counter at Mertcs 
Green, serving out cups of tea, was really al 
they were fit for! 

Sir Maurice went back to the house, after his 
guests had taken their departure, regretfuly 
aware that his little tea-party had not been the 
success he had hoped for; and ment-ly 
resolving not to invite Mrs. Spence again to 
meet the Mercers. They, too, as they quitted 
Ivy House, were conscious of feeling that they 
had been rubbed up the wrong way by the lads 
whose light summer silk dress, and sma 
London hat, made their own simple attire look 
mean and dowdy. It was no new thing for 
these two forlorn girls to experience the unkind- 
ness of the world. On the contrary, they wer 
painfully aware that, in the England of to-day: 
there is little tolerance for poverty and ob 
scurity ; and that, if you want friends, it Is 0! 
sufficient to be yourself, but you must also have 
material advantages to offer, fine clothes to dis: 
play, and ample means to exercise hospitality: 
before people will care for your acquaintance. 
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How much society loses by this selfish rule, 
which of necessity entails the thrusting 
aside into obscurity of many fine, rare, and 
sensitive souls, whose only crime is their 
poverty, society will never know. But it 
would not be too much to say that in every 
community, small or great, there lies buried an 
amount of talent and goodness which would be 
of vast service in regenerating the world, only 
the narrow means of its possessors keep them 
for ever unknown and powerless. 

The Mercer girls therefore plodded discon- 
solately homewards. Their host’s kindness, 
and the beautiful bouquet, his gift, which each 
carried in her hand, could not make them quite 
forget how they had been rubbed the wrong 
way by Mrs. Spence; and besides, there was 
always the probability that something had 
gone wrong in their dreary home in their 
absence. 

“I hope papa won’t have come downstairs 
and be fancying he wants us,’’ observed Leila 
at last, apprehensively. 

“Oh, that isn’t likely. He was up nearly all 
night, you know, correcting the proofs of his 
mew pamphlet. He says he means to send a 
copy to every nobleman and Member of Parlia- 
ment in the kingdom—as if that would do any 
good! Poor papa!” 

“‘It will be a frightful expense,’”’ remarked 
Leila, who had learnt something about the 
cost of amateur and unsolicited authorship 
from her experience as joint-secretary and 
amanuensis to her father. 

““And nothing to come of it, after all! 
Probably, hardly anybody will even read it! 
And we owe bills all over the place, and it’s 
almost as much as our lives are worth to ask 
for any money! If it were not for Merton 
Green, I really don’t know what we should do.”’ 

For, so far, the humble venture was pros- 
pering beyond their highest expectations. To 
be sure, the weekly profits would have seemed 
contemptibly small to more happily-situated 
people ; but they were like a fortune to these 
harassed girls, who had scarcely known what 
it was to have sixpence of their own before. 
Of course, had they been subject to the crippling 
rents of the West-End of London, £400 or £500 
a year for a tiny cupboard or two somewhere 
near Bond Street, they could never have made 
both ends meet. Here, in the depths of the 
country, they only paid three shillings a week 
for their cottage ; there were no taxes at all ; 
the faithful Eliza was quite satisfied with a 
shilling a day, and what broken victuals re- 
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mained over, as the reward of her services, and 
supplies were cheap. Next year they hoped 
to have fruit and vegetables of their own, which 
would increase their profits still more. 

Their father had by this time discovered 
what .was going on ; and though at first he had 
raged-.at the “indignity” of his daughters 
selling tea and coffee behind a counter, he had, 
on the whole, proved more reasonable than 
they expected. Even he was not quite in- 
sensible to the advantage of having daughters 
who could earn money for themselves. He 
had so often taunted them with being useless 
encumbrances in the world, that for shame’s 
sake he could not find very much fault now. 
But they were always haunted by the dread 
that sometime he would turn up, all untidy 
and disreputable-looking, at Merton Green, just 
when their premises were full of people, and 
disgrace them by making an unpleasant scene 
before all their customers. For nobody could 
ever tell what Ralph would take it into his head 
to do next. 

This same afternoon, for instance, when his 
daughters fondly imagined him to be peace- 
fully in bed, a sudden whim had made him get 
up and come downstairs, that the girls might 
write some letters for him in time to catch the 
Sunday post, which went out at six. He 
hunted all over the place, and, not finding 
Leila and Maud, finally strode into the kitchen 
in a towering rage ; bursting in upon Mrs. Jelf, 
who, in her awe-inspiring Sunday headdress, 
was just preparing tea for herself. 

She stared, as well she might, at the dishev- 
elied apparition ; for Ralph wore no collar, and 
his down-at-heel slippers, and shabby old 
shooting coat, were scarcely suggestive of 
Sunday. 

““ Where are the young ladies ?”’ he irritably 
demanded. 

‘They've gone out to tea, sir,’’ she was 
unwillingly constrained to acknowledge. She 
was not in the least afraid of Ralph, who had 
tried to quarrel with her, in vain, over and over 
again. 

‘To tea ? Pray where ?”’ 

‘At Sir Maurice Fitzpatrick’s.” 

That was like a red rag to a bull. Ralph 
stamped about the kitchen lke anybody wild, 
whilst she went on tranquilly setting tea. 

“They can go and visit that scoundrel, 
though they know he 1s my worst enemy, who 
brought me to beggary ! You ought to have 
told me beforehand, and I should have for- 
bidden them to go.” : 
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** Poor young things, I’m only too glad they 
should have a little treat once in a way! And 
as to Sir Maurice, I thought, when he came here, 
he seemed rather a nice gentleman.’’ And she 
scanned her master’s slipshod figure with her 
basilisk eyes, as though mentally comparing 
him with the Inshman, much to his disad- 
vantage. 

‘“A nice gentleman! Woman, haven't I 
told you he’s my greatest enemy, who told les 
behind my back to the British Government, 
and ruined me ?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard you say so, sir; but dear 
me, you’ve told me so many things that after- 
wards I found weren’t so at all, that I often 
think you imagine them for yourself.” 

“In other words, you accuse me of being a 
liar !’’ stormed Ralph, in a mighty passion. 
“You are a most impertinent female, and I give 
vou notice that a month to-day you leave my 
service !”’ 

Mrs. Jelf, quite unmoved, placidly measured 
out some tea into the brown earthenware 
teapot. 

“It’s not legal to give notice on Sunday, sir, 
or after twelve o’clock in the day.” 

“Then to-morrow you shall have it again! 
And, by-the-bye, I’ve given you notice several 
times before, but you’ve never gone yet! 
What do you mean by such disrespect ?”’ 

Mrs. Jelf carefully drew the cosy over the 
teapot, glancing over her shoulder at the clock 
as she did so. ‘I don’t take notice from you, 
sir. It was Miss Mercer who engaged me, and 
until she tells me to go I shall stay here. It 
isn’t because it’s such a desirable place—don’t 
vou think that,’ she added cuttingly. ‘I 
could get a pound a week and my board as a 
housekeeper in Bristol, any day, being a good 
plain cook, without encumbrances. But I’m 
sorry for the poor young ladies, and if I were to 
go, they'd have nobody to help them ; and so 
I put up with things nobody clse would.” 

Ralph glared at her, almost stupefied by this 
very explicit declaration. Unfortunately for 
himself, almost everybody he met, terrified by 
his violent temper, made a practice of giving 
in to him ; whereas, a little wholesome opposi- 
tion and criticism would have been far more 
salutary fora nature like his. It was very, very 
scldom that anybody ventured to stand up to 
him as Mrs. Jelf had just done. 

‘““You must have been drinking, to dare to 
speak to me like that!” he spluttered, pale 
with rage. 

“If you’ll take the trouble to ask him, sir, 
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the Vicar of my parish in Bristol will tell you 
I’ve been a total abstainer for many years,” 
equably answered the widow. cutting a slice of 
bread-and-butter. ‘“‘I didn’t live with a 
drunken husband twenty years for nothing!” 

““ Having a wife with a tongue like yours was 
enough to make any man drink!” cried en- 
raged Ralph. ‘“‘ A more insolent baggage never 
came into a respectable house !_ I shall tell my 
daughters that they are to get nd of yoa 
immediately !”’ 

He flung out of the kitchen, whilst, with as 
near an approach to a smile as her satumire 
face admitted, she sat down to drink her tea 
She was not in the least afraid of Ralph's 
threats, knowing what notoriety his evil temper 
had gained for him in the neighbourhood. 
But, deep down in that queer, cross-grained 
heart of hers, which she had once thought could 
never feel affection again, had grown a genuine 
pity and lking for the two desolate, hard- 
working girls, who knew so little of the joy of 
youth. She knew they could not possibly do 
without her; and that being so, Ralph was 
at liberty to accuse her of all the crimes he 
liked. 

Just as he was, unkempt and _collarless, 
Ralph stalked out of the Lodge, and along the 
road towards Ivy House; thereby greatly 
scandalising all the villagers he met. They 
were all in their Sunday best, and nowadays 
the best clothes, even of a remote village far 
from the haunts of men, are so wonderfully 
smart that a thoughtful observer cannot but 
marvel where the money comes from. 

At a turn in the road, the girls, themselves 
fair and sweet in their simple but becomng 
costumes, beheld the shabby figure approactung, 
and, instantly scenting trouble, instinctively 
drew close together and clasped hands, bke 
children. Ralph charged down upon them bike 
an angry lion, demanding to know where they 
had been, and who gave them the flowers they 
were carrying. Then, heedless of anyone who 
might be passing, he peremptorily forbade them. 
on pain of his severest displeasure, to ever 
speak to Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, or go to bis 
house again. 

But here, for once, Leila showed herself quite 
unexpectedly bold. What nerved her to doit 
she scarcely knew; but some force hitherto 
unsuspected by her impelled her to say, quiedy 
but firmly : 

“We are quite willing to obey you in every: 
thing that is reasonable, papa ; but we really 
must have some friends, and Sir Maunice has 
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always been so kind that we simply can’t bear 
to quarrel with him.” 

‘What ? Not when you know how he has 
treated me? But for his malice, I should be 
in a splendid position, now—Governor of a large 
colony, most probably, and a Baronet!” 

That, both the girls knew, was utterly 
absurd ; for a man like Ralph, who is his own 
worst enemy, never succeeds in life. An un- 
governed temper is the severest handicap any 
human being can have in the battle of life, and 
has ruined more promising careers than even 
drink or gambling. 

*‘ He would like very much to be friends with 
you if you would only let him, papa. As to 
Lacosta—he only did what he thought was his 
duty! And if we fall out with him—our only 
friend here—think how miserable it will be for 
us, with not a creature to speak to! We must 
have some friends—we ought to have some— 
everybody else has!’’ continued the girl, pas- 
sionately. 
a right to a little enjoyment sometimes 

‘It’s quite delightful to talk to Sir Maurice,” 
added Maud, gaining courage from her sister’s 
example. ‘ He’s always so cheerful and bright 
that it seems to take one quite away from this 
dull little village, and worries about the butcher, 
and the taxes, and the work! I don’t know 
anybody like him anywhere!” 

Ralph stared at the two girls in gloomy con- 
sternation. Clearly they were not going to 
blindly accept his commands this time, but 
meant to judge for themselves. He saw there 
was nothing for it but to try to work upon their 
feelings—as he had often done before. 

“It’s very hard,” he said, with a pathetic 
break in his voice, “ that my own daughters, 
all I have in the world, should turn against 
their poor old father for the sake of the very 
man who is that father’s worst enemy! I did 
not think it of you! If your poor mother had 
been alive, she would have been shocked at such 
want of feeling! You ought to think of my 
trials—my bitter misfortunes——’”’ 

“We do think of them, papa rejoined 
Leila quickly. Indeed, as we know, at Severn 
Lodge it was difficult to think of anything else. 
“We are very, very sorry for you, but—but 
it all happened a long time ago, and Sir 
Maurice has tried to make friends with you, 
and—and we feel we must have somebody beside 
Mrs. Jelf to talk to, sometimes! It’s like being 
on a desert island, here! ”’ 

“TI should have thought right-minded young 
women ought to find sufficient occupation in 
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“We work hard, and surely we've — 


trying to do their duty,” he answered loftily ; 
for, like many more tyrants who have never 
fulfilled their own, Ralph was always very 
insistent upon other people’s obligations. 
But that remark also failed. The girls hac 
caught a glimpse of a wider horizon beyond the 
gloomy sphere in which their young energies 
had so long been cramped, and they meant tw 
attain to the fair vision if they could. Why 
should they be for ever crushed beneath tt« 
weight of burdens which were none of ther 
making ? 

‘“‘It comes to this, then,’’ said Mr. Mercer 
slowly; ‘‘ you refuse to discard Sir Mannie. 
although I ask you ?” 

“ Anything else but that, papa! He is our 
best fnend, and we really can’t give him wy 
now.” 

“Very well then. All I can do is to try and 
make this neighbourhood too hot to hold him!’ 
said the ex-Governor vindictively, more take2 
aback then he would have liked to own by hs 
daughters’ unexpected firmness. He then went 
on to complain of Mrs. Jelf, demanding thi! 
Leila should give her notice first thing 0 
Monday. But here again the girls, havin 
already made one successful stand, showed 
themselves unexpectedly resolute. If they 
let Mrs. Jelf go, Leila averred with absolute 
truth, she did not know where in all the wide 
earth to find another domestic. Not a womal 
was to be had at Hill End now; for Ralph: 
harsh temper had resulted in something very 
like a boycott of Severn Lodge. But this, of 
course, Leila took care not to say aloud. 

Baffled for the second time, the misanthrope 
shuffled angrily along between the two nicely: 
dressed girls ; looking, in his old, worn clothe, 
like a Beast between two Beauties. 1% 
villagers who saw the three could not refrax 
from derisive grins ; perceiving which put hz 
in a worse temper than ever. But he felt tt 
would be useless to argue any more with the 
girls. Their minds were evidently made up. 
and he would gain nothing by proceeding 
extremities. 

But before he went to bed he wrote a2 
insolent note to Sir Maurice, in his most hector 
ing vein ; wherein he forbade his old acqualt': 
ance to address a single word to Maud aud 
Leila, or to invite them to his house. His ow 
door, Ralph added, would be closed against the 
man who had been the evil genius of his life. 
till his dying day. . 

Although this epistle was such that from ha 
tone it might have been addressed to a ds 
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graced servant, Sir Maurice very wisely tore 
it up, after a shrug or two, and refrained from 
any answer whatever. Ifit were Ralph’s object 
(as indeed it was) to goad him into some violent 
scene which would discredit the K.C.B. in the 
neighbourhood, then his malice should remain 
ungratified. Finding his old opponent gave 
neither word nor sign, Mr. Mercer then went 
on to proclaim, uphill and down dale, that of all 
the villains then walking the earth the new 
master of Ivy House was the greatest. He 
even descended to libellous assertions, hinting 
that it was more than probable Sir Maurice 
would never pay his tradesmen’s bills, and that 
no reliance could be placed on his word. It 
was a mean, petty revenge to take, unworthy 
of a gentleman ; and it completely failed, for 
nobody believed the jaundiced speaker's state- 
ments. Ralph had cried ‘‘ Wolf!’ too often 
for anybody to heed what he chose to say of his 
fellow men. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A QUESTION OF AGE. 


HE summer ran its course, bringing 
little change to Leila and Maud, whose 
days were spent in a steady round of 
work, They were becoming quite well 

known amongst the pleasure-seekers of the 
neighbourhood now, who found afternoon 
tea at the Cyclists’ Rest a pleasant inter- 
lude in a day’s outing. And this, al- 
though it brought grist to the mill, was not 
without its disagreeable side in the shape of 
unwelcome attentions from men of the type 
who think every girl who works for her living 
a fair mark for impertinent admiration. But 
with the faithful Eliza, who was always running 
in and out, as dragon-in-chief, and Sir Maurice 
Fitzpatnck, who seldom let many days pass 
without coming in, even if only for a few min- 
utes, to see how the girls were faring, the annoy- 
ance was reduced to a minimum. And every 
week there was the solid satisfaction of adding 
to the sum which already stood to the sisters’ 
credit in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Ralph grumbled, of course, complaining that 
Merton Green deprived him for many hours a 
day of his daughters’ society, and caused a 
neglect of home duties. But as he had grum- 
bled still more when the girls were at home 
doing nothing, they declined to take his com- 
plaints seriously. No human being ever was, 
or could be, right for Ralph Mercer, who was 
unreason personified. 
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But it did surprise Leila and Maud not a httle 
to find that Sir Maurice, far from sharing their 
satisfaction at finding their modest undertaking 
succeeding beyond their utmost hopes that first 
year, showed an increasing amount of dissatis- 
faction at their growing popularity. He 
absolutely scowled one September afternoon, 
when he had come over to bring a basket of 
grapes and autumn flowers from his garden, 
and found three or four young men, who had 
cycled over from Bristol, standing at the little 
counter in conversation with the two pretty 
waitresses. Eliza was in the background, 
cutting bread-and-butter ; but far from being 
appeased by this, he continued to look so black 
that, after a while, the visitors beat a retreat. 

‘“Who are those young puppies?” he 
demanded abruptly of Leila, when they had 
gone. She blushed a little as she answered : 

‘Only some bank clerks from Bristol, who 
have been over several times before. One of 
them is a nephew of Dr. Spence.”’ 

“Oh!” grunted the K.C.B., in nowise moll- 
fied, as he remembered how supercilious Mrs. 
Spence had shown herself to these selfsame 
girls not so long ago. ‘‘ He's got in the way 
of dropping in here, has he, when he’s nothing 
else to do? I hope you don’t encourage him 
in it.” 

“Certainly not,’ said Maud with a smile. 
‘“Only we want to sell as much tea and cake as 
we can, and so we have to be civil to people when 
they come.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t quite approve of us 
and our ways, Sir Maurice,’ remarked Leila, 
noticing how he frowned as he looked round the 
room, just then empty save for themselves and 
Eliza. 

“Tdon’t!” he said bluntly. “If Il had my 
way, neither of you should ever come to this 
place again! I haven't forgotten the first time 
I came here, when I found that impudent young 
cad holding your hand, and wanting you to 
promise to accept his attentions !”’ 

‘That was the first and last time we’ve been 
exposed to such an annoyance,’”’ urged Leila. 
“And we must do something to earn money— 
so many girls work nowadays that nobody 
thinks any worse of them for it. You are so 
modern and up-to-date in everything else, Sir 
Maurice, that I wonder vou should be so 
prejudiced in this instance.” 

‘“Oh, of course, I’m an antiquated old fogey, 
and far behind the times!” he retorted, with 
a brow of quite unusual gloom. ‘ But none 
of my own womankind have ever had to work 
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yet, even here at home ; and in India of course 
no Miss-Sahib would ever dream of such a 
thing for an instant! She would lose caste 
amongst the natives for ever if she did.” 

‘Well, it was the only thing we could do,” 
said Maud resignedly. ‘We had no moncy 
for anything else, and we're not clever enough 
for governesses or secretaries. You are a man, 
Sir Maurice, a distinguished man, and you can’t 
realise how bitter it 1s to feel that you’re only 
a superfluous woman, not really wanted any- 
where. If you could, you’d understand how 
glad we are to be carning a little for ourselves.”’ 

“A superfluous woman—not really wanted 
anywhere!’’ He glanced at the speaker, 
standing there in her young beauty, and the 
poignant pathos of the appeal struck to his very 
heart. What was the world coming to? 
Could it be that in the sordid England of to-day 
there was no place for such girls as Maud and 
Leila ? Had chivalry and manly devotion 
quite died out from the land ? Alas! he knew 
it was true, as she said, that in the sadly altered 
condition of affairs, when women so largely 
outnumber men, they are inevitably made to 
feel themselves superfluous, sooner or later ; 
all, that is, except a favoured few. His heart 
swelled, as it had so often swelled before, with 
pity for Ralph’s Mercer’s two unwanted and 
uncared-for daughters. 

“‘ Nevertheless, I venture to predict that some 
day you will find yourselves anything but 
superfluous—quite the reverse,’ he said gently. 
“You don’t know what happiness may be in 
store for youyet. Atany rate, as long as I live, 
you shall never want a friend.” 

“You have been too kind as it is,’’ cried 
Maud gratefully. ‘‘We never had such a 
friend before—did we, Leila ? It hasn’t been 
like the same thing since you came to Ivy 
}H{¥ouse—oh, I do hope vou will stay there !”’ 

There had been rumours in the neighbourhood 
that the Indian Government, already feeling the 
want of Sir Maurice’s brillant talents, wished 
him to go back for a further term of five vears, 
at a large increase of pay. 

“Oh, ves, we really couldn’t get on without 
you!’’ impulsively exclaimed Leila ; and then, 
meeting his keen grey eves fixed on her, she 
blushed scarlet, and turned away hastily to hide 
her confusion. 

“Yes, old bachelor uncles have their uses, 
undoubtedly,” observed the visitor drily. But 
before any more could be said some motorists 
came in, tired, and hungry, and cross, after a 
number of breakdowns which they attributed 
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entirely to the stupidity of their chauffeur; and 
Sir Maurice thought it best to take his departure. 

“TIT do hope Sir Maurice wasn't offended at 
what we said to-day,’’ Leila observed uneasily 
to her sister, as they were going to bed that 
night. ‘‘I don’t want him to think we leok 
upon him only as an old bachelor uncle, who 
is useful-in the way of giving us things, and # 
on. I should hate to appear as if we only 
cared for him because of what we get out of him 
He is our kindest frend, and it’s a pleasure to 
be in the company of a man who is so well- 
informed, and has scen so much of the world! 
Indeed, I wonder such a distinguished otheul 
should care for the society of two silly htle 
chits of schoolgirls, as we must seem to hin 
Do you think he was displeased because we sac 
we didn’t want him to leave Merton Grees, 
Maud ? ” ; 

‘No, why should he be ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know—he might think ita 
liberty, as the benefit is so palpably all on one 
side. And I wish he wouldn’t always tak 
as if he felt so old. I’m sure I never said anv- 
thing about his age. Indeed, I always think 
of him as quite young, or at least, just in his 
prime—he seems years and years vounger than 
papa. Oh, I should indeed be sorry, as I said 
before, if he thought that we only cared for him 
because he gives us presents, and asks us to bis 
beautiful house.’’ 

Maud contemplated her sister's troubled 
face attentively. It was not like bneht 
practical Leila to worry over imaginary bus: 
bears in this way. 

‘I don’t believe he thinks anything of th 
kind—he’s not that sort of man,” she sad 
sturdily. ‘‘And if I were you, I wouldnt 
make myself unhappy about it. I’m sure he 
couldn't be kinder to us if we were his ow2 
daughters.” 

“But we are not his daughters!" cna 
her sister passionately. ‘‘Can’t you under 
stand, that’s just the very thing I dread mest— 
that we should hurt him by making him think 
we look upon him as quite old, one of our fathers 
contemporaries ? It would vex him, I'm sur. 
when in reality he isn’t the least old, but mode 
and up-to-date to a degree >” 

‘Well, dear, there’s no need to get ans) 
about it,’ returned her junior, a little surpnsed 
at this outburst. ‘I have never consider 
him in the least a fogey, and I shall never forge! 
how kind he has been to us. I wouldn't wv 
his feelings for worlds—you know I wouldn't 

But still Leila seemed only half-satsted 
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It is by no means one of the smallest trials of a 
woman’s life that she cannot speak out her 
mind and explain things as a mancan. With 
her, there must always be something kept 
back, something left unexpressed, unless 

she wishes to incur the reproach of being 

unmaicenly and forward. 
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more, with no reputation for amiability to 
keep up.” 

The afternoon before their guests arrived, 
Humphrey was requested by his father to go 
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CHAPTER XV. 
RALPH RAISES A_ STORM. 


HE Vernons returned to the Manor at 
the end of September, in readiness for 
the shooting parties arranged for the 
following month. Although she had 

enjoyed the round of visits she had paid 
in company with Cousin Fanny, Alice May- 
nard was conscious of a great contentment 
at being home again. As she whimsically 
put it, ‘After having had to make myself 
agreeable in other people’s houses so long, 
at’s a rest just to be Alice Maynard once 
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over to Crutchford, a small town where Sir 
Gcorge owned some cottages, to meet a surveyor 
regarding some structural alterations required 
by law. It promised to be a disagreeable task, 
and it had been the Baronet’s lifelong habit to 
postpone disagreeable tasks, or pass them on 
to somebody else, 1f possible. This course of 
action, though it has its temporary advantages, 
is apt to culminate in an accumulated harvest 
of disagrecables for its followers ; even though, 
as in Sir George’s case, the end was not yet. 
Humphrey decided to go over on his motor- 
cycle, as the roads were still good. He made 
the best compromise he could with the surveyor, 
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who plainly hinted that the cottages re- 
quired rebuilding altogether; and finding it 
was still early, paused to consider what he 
should do. Crutchford was only five miles 
from Merton Green, and—and surely it would 
only be civil to call and inquire how the Mercers 
were getting on, after his long absence! He 
was sure that if Alice had been with him, she 
would say the same. 

Accordingly Maud, carrying a jug of milk to 
three starched spinsters at one of the tables in 
the Cyclists’ Rest, was suddenly conscious of a 
flush rising to her cheeks as she encountered 
the gaze of a pair of blue eyes fixed on hers. 
For one moment, her heart gave a wild leap ; 
then sternly reminding herself that their owner 
was quite out of her sphere, and furthermore, 
pledged to marry the great heiress, Miss May- 
nard, she controlled herself to greet him politely 
but coldly, and received his request for tea with 
businesslike gravity. He had expected a some- 
what warmer welcome than this—unreasonably 
enough—and for a moment his heart sank as he 
watched the dainty figure in pink flitting about, 
intent on her duties. How graceful she was! 
—and how prettily that dark-brown hair of 
hers curled under her white cap! And her 
voice was so low and sweet—a contrast from 
that of Alice, which, though never unduly loud, 
had a certain assertive quality about it as of one 
always accustomed to be listened to with defer- 
ence as an heiress, and a young woman of 
fashion. Alice! Well, he was going to marry 
her, and they were very good friends; but 
somehow, she had never appealed to his softer 
feelings of chivalry and unselfishness as did 
Maud Mercer, albeit without the utterance of a 
single word. 

He wondered whether it was his fancy that 
she rather avoided him, and when he went up 
to the little counter to pay his bill he made a 
point of conversing with her and Leila, just to 
let them know that no snobbish barrier of 
social inferiority existed between them in his 
mind. He was in the midst of a fishing 
adventure in the Highlands, when a heavy step 
was heard outside, the door banged, and witha 
face like a thundercloud Ralph Mercer, in his 
oldest morning coat, strode up the room. 

Sometimes it really seems as if to dread 
anything very much ts to ensure its happening. 
The girls grew deadly white at this fulfilment 
of their worst foreboding that some day their 
father, shabby and disreputable-looking, would 
come bursting in upon them, and make a dis- 
turbance before their customers not likely to 
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be soon forgotten. He was in truth in a 
terrible rage. For some months past he had 
been bombarding a certain high official in 
London with insolent letters and_ postcards, 
of which no notice whatever had been taken: 
but at last the great man, suddenly losing 
patience, had despatched a scathing reply, 
saying that unless Mr. Mercer despatched an 
apology by return of post, his solicitors had 
instructions to commence an action for libel. 

Though he had never seen Ralph before, 
Humphrey involuntarily drew back from the 
fierce-looking, grey-haired man who came 
striding up to the trembling girls. Quite 
characteristically, Ralph never thought of tke 
customers sitting near, or tried to moderate his 
voice. His eyesight had failed of late years, 
and he found it needful to conduct a grea! 
part of his correspondence by means of his 
daughters. 

‘‘Come home at once,” he said peremptonly, 
clutching Leila by the arm. ‘‘I want a letter 
written before the post goes out. You'd be 
much better employed in doing that than mn 
flirting with any idle young jackanapes,” witha 
baleful glance at Humphrey, ‘‘ who chooses to 
come along!” 

Young Vernon’s fists involuntarily clenched 
themselves ; but it did not need the girls’ im- 
ploring looks to convince him that there was 
nothing for it but to swallow the affront. ‘\o 
good could come of arguing with Ralph in his 
present mood, and to make a scene would 
only add to the misery of his daughters. 

‘‘T’ll come, papa,’ said frightened Leila 
‘“‘ Just let me get my hat and jacket.’ And 
with that she turned towards the back regions. 

“If you had any regard for my comfort, oF 
your duty as a daughter, you’d not be here at 
all,’ growled her father after her retreating 
figure. But perhaps he would not have sud 
much more, had not one of the three shocked 
spinsters observed from the table behind him 
in an unfortunately audible voice: 

“What a dreadful man: He must surely 
be intoxicated.’’ 

Now, to do him justice, Ralph was an ab- 
stemious man so far as eating and dnnking went. 
and the unjust accusation goaded him to fur. 
He turned upon the unfortunate speaker with 
withering scorn. 

‘“No, ma’am, I’m not intoxicated, as vou 
choose to assert ; but all the same, I'll thank 
you to walk out, instead of libelling me in the 
presence of my own daughters. Maud, you 
heard what was said; are you going to stand 
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quietly by, and hear your own father called a 
drunkard ? ” 

Poor Maud, crimson with confusion, looked 
from her irate parent to the three ladies, who 
had already risen to their feet in towering in- 
dignation. She knew, only too well, what a 
disastrous effect a public quarrel with a cus- 
tomer was likely to have on their enterprise. 
The lady would of course tell all her friends, and 
goodness only knew how far the mischief might 
extend. ‘‘ It—it was all a mistake, I’m sure 
papa,” she faltered 

“It was not a mistake. 
insult !"’ cried Ralph. 

“Indeed, I think the words were spoken 
without thought, Mr. Mercer ; and in any case, 
surely it would be better to Iet the matter drop 
now,’ urged Humphrey mildly, feeling driven 
to interpose by seeing that poor worried Maud 
was on the verge of tears. 

‘‘ And pray, young whippersnapper, who may 
you be that you should presume to dictate to a 
man of my age and experience ? ”’ 

““I. am Humphrey Vernon, of Morewood 
Manor.” 

‘*OQh,indeed ! Then, Mr. Humphrey Vernon, 
of Morewood Manor, I’ll thank you to mind 
your own affairs,” retorted Ralph, contemp- 
tuously turning his back on the young man. 

From anybody else this would have provoked 
a scathing retort ; but, with Maud’s eyes fixed 
appealingly on his, Humphrey choked down 
his wrath with a really heroic effort. After all, 
poor passionate, unreasonable Ralph was his 
own worst enemy. Leila came back in her 
outdoor things, whereupon the three ladies, 
trembling with indignation, instantly demanded 
their bill. 

‘‘ Needless to say, young woman, we shall 
Never enter your establishment again!’ was 
their angry valediction, as they flung some 
silver down on the table, and stalked out to the 
pony-carriage which awaited them at the gate. 
The two poor dejected girls could not venture 
to offer any apology, since to do so would be to 
condemn their father, who, delighted at the 
disturbance he had contrived to make, turned 
his attention once more upon Humphrey. 

‘“ May I ask, sir, who introduced you to my 
daughters, and where ?’”’ 

**T made their acquaintance by coming here 
for some tea,’’ was the frank reply. 

‘* Precisely !—that is to say, nobody intro- 
duced you at all. Well, I don’t choose that 
they shall be on familiar terms with every idle 
young man who likes to kill time by gossiping 
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here. If I don’t mistake, I’ve been told you 
are already engaged to somebody else. The 
sooner you go back to her the better—there is 
the door before you!’’ And he pointed to it 
with outstretched finger. 

Humphrey reddened all over, for the sensa- 
tion of being ordered out, before strangers, was 
a novel one to Sir George Vernon’s son. But 
just then, meeting Leila’s gaze, which said 
“Go!” as plainly as looks could speak, he 
resolved not -to add to the burdens of the 
harassed girls by a resistance which could have 
no good effect. He bowed politely to the 
sisters, and totally ignoring Ralph, hastened 
away, every fibre of his body tingling with 
indignation. 

Perhaps the mpst humiliating reflection of 
all was the undeniable fact that, in his brutal 
way, Mr. Mercer had been right. He, Hum- 
phrey, was engaged to Alice Maynard, and his 
right place was with her, instead of endeavouring 
to redress the woes of other damsels, however 
charming. But his heart fairly ached for the 
girls, as he rode swiftly towards his home, where 
such storms as darkened the sky of Ralph 
Mercer’s abode were happily unknown. An 
occasional sharp word from Alice, a passing fit 


-of petulance on his father’s part, made up the 


sum-total of Humphrey’s domestic worries ; 
and even then there was always gentle Cousin 
Fanny to allay any irritation with a few kindly 
words. But who was there to act as pcace- 
maker at Severn Lodge ? ‘‘ How I should like 
to help that girl—those two poor girls!’ he 
thought many times that evening. He pic- 
tured them enduring unspeakable torments at 
the hands of their unfeeling father; and it 
needed all his self-control to hide his mental 
disquiet from the others. 

He was too young to know that after a storm 
there usually comes a calm. MRalph’s quaking 
daughters, who had expected all manner of 
terrible consequences after that day’s outbreak, 
considered themselves fortunate when they 
found their father’s attention was so much 
engrossed by the threatened libel action, that 
their own personal shortcomings escaped further 
rebuke. He was for once really alarmed by 
the turn affairs had taken, and, wishing to 
consult his lawyer in London, he departed 
thither next day for an indefinite period. 

Mrs. Jclf, without any disguise, held up her 
hands and blessed Heaven for the prospect of a 
little peace at last ; and as to the girls, their 
content was beyond measure. How delightful 
it was to be able to come and go as they chose, 
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to go to bed at rational hours, and to pass whole 
days unsnubbed and unrebuked! No morose 
tyrant now to propitiate, no need to weigh 
every word and ponder every action, lest quite 
inadvertently they might offend Ralph’s ab- 
normal irritability! Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, 
meeting them in the road one day, was quite 
struck by the improvement in their looks, of 
which he well knew the cause. 

Ralph’s absence seemed to him an eminently 
favourable opportunity for giving his long- 
talked-of housewarming, in the shape of a 
dinner-party to which all the Vernons were 
bidden, besides Leila and Maud, and some other 
young people from the neighbourhood. It was 
the very first time the two shy country mice 
had been at any entertainment whatever ; and 
anxious were the debates as to what they should 
wear. As expensive evening dresses were quite 
out of the question, they chose a soft pale grey 
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woollen material which 
would serve for best 
next summer ; and with 
fichus of some beautiful 
old lace which had been 
their mother’s, and 
some hothouse flowers 
sent by Sir Maurice, it 
is doubtful whether 
they could have been 
much improved upon, 
seeing that despite the 
plain dresses they could 
boast the inimitable 
complexion, hair, and 
eyes of youth. Alice 
Maynard, in her rich 
white satin, felt quite 
eclipsed ; and _ frankly 
owned it, as they were 
driving home after a 
very agreeable evening. 

“If I were a young 
man, I should fall mn 
love with girls hke 
those !’’ she exclaimed. 

“What, with both 
at once ?”’ laughed Sir 
George. 

*“'What nonsense, Alice !’’ said Humphrey, 
rather peevishly. ‘“ You forget that every- 
body isn’t as impulsive as you are!” 

“‘ At any rate, dear Alice has no petty jealousy 
about her,’’ remarked Cousin Fanny, always 
the peacemaker. Humphrey had _ displayed 
a decided tendency to hover about the sofa oa 
which Maud Mercer had sat for a good part of 
the evening, and she thought it very magnat- 
imous of his fiancée to betray no resentment at 
the fact. She did not know that the young 
man had not forgotten the last occasion on 
which he had seen Maud, all white and tremb- 
ling before her formidable father. 

‘‘ Jealousy is out of date now, Cousm Fanny,” 
lightly responded the girl. ‘‘ It went out wth 
crinolines, and side-curls, and tight croquet. 
There really is no time for it nowadays—tfe 
is too much of a rush.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, we shall not have time to live soon,’ 
added Sir George, despondently. 

‘“‘I must say I liked the crinoline and tight 
croquet days best,’ sighed Cousin Fanny. 

[END OF CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH.] 
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By the Venerable William Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.”—StT, MATTHEW xxii. 37. 


* ever the inspiration of faith 
seems to be losing its power 
in your heart, or in the lives 
of other people, it 1s because 
you or they have not formed 
true ideas of the Being, the 
Power, the Love, the Omni- 
presence of God. The mis- 
understanding of the word 

Person as applied to Him has very ‘likely 

led you astray ; person in ordinary language 

has come to be the equivalent for a human 

individual ; when you speak of God as a 

Person you think of Him perhaps as a man 

on an enormous scale ; whereas Person has 

nothing to do with form or limits, and means 
in reference to the Almighty that He has 

Unity, Consciousness, Character, and Will. 

It has been said that the English think of 

Him as an Omnipotent Archbishop of Canter- 

bury, and the Scots as an Eternal Lord Chief 

Justice ; and very likely these misconcep- 

tions do exist. Such people have not really 

taken into their heads our Lord’s profound 
teaching that God is a Spirit, or the thought 
of the Psalmist that it is impossible even on 
the wings of the morning to flee from His 

Presence. They have not understood how 

the Almighty Eternal Power, Who is the 

Basis, the Origin, the Essence, the Possi- 

bility, the Ideal, the Conception of all thought 

that can be thought, and all existence that 
can exist, is within us, whether we think of 

Him or not, and that our only happiness 

consists in realising and loving His Living 

Presence. 

And first we will ask Philosophy and 
Science to help us in arriving at this realisa- 
tion. 

‘““In the deepest sense,” says a thoughtful 
writer (Fiske),‘‘ all that we really know is 


Mind. . . . To speak of the hidden Power 
itself as ‘ Material’ is therefore, not merely 
to state what is untrue, but it is to talk 
nonsense. We are bound to conceive of 
the Eternal Reality in terms of the only 
reality that we know, or else refrain from 
conceiving it under any terms whatsoever. 
But the latter alternative is clearly im- 
possible. We might as well attempt to 
escape from the air in which we breathe as 
to expel from consciousness the Power 
which is manifested throughout what we 
call the natural universe. But the only 
conclusion we can consistently hold is that 
this is the very same Power which in our- 
selves wells up under the forms of conscious- 
ness.” “The Presence of God is the one 
all-pervading fact of life, from which there 
is no escape; and while in the deepest 
sense the nature of Deity is unknowable by 
finite man, nevertheless the exigencies of 
our thinking oblige us to symbolise that 
nature in some form that has a real meaning 
for us; and we cannot symbolise that nature 
as in any wise physical, but are bound to 
symbolise it as in some way Mind.” 

The latest inquirers into the history of 
mankind agree that belief in God is universal. 
‘The statement,’ says one (Tiele), “that 
there are nations or tribes which possess no 
religion, rests either on inaccurate observa- 
tion or on a confusion of ideas. No tribe 
or nation has yet been met with, destitute 
of belief in any higher beings ; and travellers 
who asserted their existence have been after- 
wards refuted by the facts. It is legitimate, 
therefore, to call religion in its most general 
sense a universal phenomenon of humanity.” 
And another (De Quatrefages), approaching 
the subject from a totally different direction, 
as a naturalist, is equally emphatic: ‘“‘ We 
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_ nowhere meet,” he says, “‘ with Atheism, 
except in an erratic condition. In every 
place, and at all times, the mass of popula- 
tions have escaped it; we nowhere find 
either a great human race, or even a division, 
however unimportant of that race, professing 
Atheism. . . . A belief in beings superior 
to man, and capable of exercising a good or 
evil influence upon his destiny; and the 
conviction that the existence of man is not 
limited to the present life, but that there 
remains for him a future beyond the grave 
. . . every people, every man, believing 
these two things, is religious, and observation 
shows more and more clearly every day the 
universality of this character.” 

And as far as we can go back towards the 
beginnings of history, this faith is expressed 
in language no less clear and sublime than 
in later days. One of the oldest writings 
in the world is the mummy-scroll of Aha- 
banuk, a High-Priest of the Egyptians about 
2800 B.C., 400 years before the date that 
used to be assigned to the Deluge. This 
papyrus was taken from his tomb, and when 
deciphered was found to contain a book of 
prayers of that far-off race. The grandeur 
and truth of its language could hardly be 
surpassed: ‘“‘ There is a Most Holy One, a 
Creator of the fulness of the earth, a Ruler of 
days. He is the God of gods, the exalted 
Maker of the stars and the heavenly hosts 
which are praising Him above our heads; 
the Creator of the exalted race of mighty 
princes and governors, who sit in judgment, 
who condemn the wicked; He is the Ruler 
of the world, the light which convicts the 
evil-doer; the Judge of every deed, the 
Preserver of the Laws. . . . He is the light : 
with Him is no night; He dwells in the 
exalted land of light; in Him is joined 
together the glory of the Sun and the King 
of the world. The Most Holy One lives: 
He seeth as ye see; He heareth as ye hear ; 
He standeth as ye stand; He sitteth as ye 
sit. Let the Lord God be exalted in His 
Holy Temple, and be worshipped on bended 
knees . . . for He is the beginning and the 
end of all things.” 

All through history the wisest and best 
men had the same view of the great spiritual 
Being, Who inhabitecth Eternity, and Whose 
very Existence is made up of those necessary 
and antecedent Truths and Powers on which 
all existence depends, concentrated in an 
Omniscient Will, and extending in an 
eternal degree. Six hundred years before 


Christ, the Greek Thales, looking at this. 


tremendous subject in just the same way 
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as we do, said: ‘“ Nothing is more ancient 
than God, for He was never created ; nothing 


’ more beautiful than the world, for it is the 


work of that same God.” Five hundred 
years before Christ it was said by the Greek 
Heraclitus : ‘‘ Tell us where God is. Is He 
shut up within the walls of temples? .. . 
Know ye not that God is not made with 
hands, and hath no basis or fulcrum to 
stand upon. . . . The whole world, gemmed 
with plants, animals, and stars, is His temple; 
the universe itself is God.’ At the same 
time the Greek Herodotus: ‘‘ The Supreme 
God, Who fills the wide circle of heaven, ts 
the object to Whom hymns and pravers 
should be addressed.”” Four hundred years 
before Christ, another Greek philosopher, 
Diogenes: ‘“‘God is the Creator of the 
Universe, and also the Father of all things, 
in common with all, and a part of Him 
penetrating all things.” 

About the same time Plato, writing of 
the eternal principles and ideas of things, 
centres them all in one supreme central 
idea, which he variously describes as the 
Good, or the Idea of the Good, or Good 
as Itself, which he says is the cause of 
all things right and fair, the cause of light 
and its parent, of Truth and of Reason, and 
which in one place he identifies with Divine 
Reason, and (possibly) in another as the 
Divine Beauty. In another work he writes 
most impressively of the Maker and Father 
of the Universe, Whom it is hard to discover 
and still harder to describe, as fashionirg 
the world in an eternal pattern—and that 
because He was good, and in Him was no 
grudging at all. And his younger con- 
temporary Aristotle, rising to clearer heights, 
described the principles by which things are 
found as existing in Nature, like the order 
which exists in an army, while the highest 
Idea, the Original Thought, is wholly im- 
material, and exists apart, like the general 
of the army. This highest Idea, or Forn, 
is God, Who is Pure Reason, and Whaose 
eternal and continuous activity consists in 
contemplative thought; thinking, thinking 
for ever, of all things bright and beautiful 
that ever can or will be created throughout 
the awful regions of unending space and 
time. Hence the Divine Life consists in 
self-contemplation. And though God, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, does not immediately 
or actively or by direct interference influ- 
ence the world which He has brought into 
being, yet He is the cause of all its life and 
movement, as being the universal object of de- 
sire— “‘ Himself unmoved, all motion’s source.” 
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Here is a profound truth which helps us 
to understand how we too can love the 
Eternal Being. He is the Cause of the life 
and movement of the whole universe, as 
being the universal object of desire. He is 
Perfection, and the whole universe, as it 
whirls round and round on its ceaseless 
orbits, is fulfilling His laws and purposes, 
and aiming itself at Perfection. ‘“‘ The 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God. 
For the creature was made subject to im- 
perfection not of its own will, but by reason 
of Him Who hath subjected the same in hope; 
because the creature itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.’’ The original atoms received 
from God their proportions, their chemical 
affinities, their destinies, which they have 
through incalculable zons been working 
out; they have been through inconceivable 
tracts of ages doing their utmost to fulfil 
the law of their being, and attain perfection ; 
but the Divine Law of Evolution, as stated 
by St. Paul, confirms the Greek philosopher, 
and shows that in the whole series of natural 
phenomena there is purpose and progress ; 
all are working their way by myriad methods 
towards the development of the will of Him 
Who in every condition of existence 1s 
Himself the beginning and the end, the 
Universal Ideal, the absolutely Best. 

So is God seen and loved in Science and 
Philosophy. But that does not come near 
to the great mass of mankind. It was to 
the sublime and thoughtful race of the 
Hebrews that He was revealed through 
Faith. The writings of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are occupied through a period of 2,000 
years in unfolding the moral nature of the 
Eternal and Self-existent Spirit in relation 
to His human offspring. He becomes known 
as a Father of the fatherless, as He Who 
pitieth them that fear Him as a father 
pitieth his children; as the Omnipresent 
Searcher and Inspirer of all hearts; as the 
never-failing Refuge and Sanctuary of each 
troubled and afflicted soul; as the Merciful 
Saviour and Forgiver of sins. Although 
He is necessarily Incomprehensible, Un- 
searchable, Invisible, and no man_ hath 
heard His voice at any time or seen His 
form; yet His glory and majesty appear in 
the lightning and the storm, and in the 
endless splendours of the sun; and His 
secret is in the heart of them that fear Him. 
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He is necessarily Eternal, and Unchangeable, 
because the Laws of Truth, Justice, Goodness, 
and Beauty, which are His attributes, can 
neither begin nor end, can neither increase 
nor diminish or vary. He alone is the Supreme 
Governor of all things, Whose ear is always 
open to the prayer of the humble, and in 
Whom they can put their utmost trust; 
for He is not blind Necessity, but the living 
Intelligence, Omnipresence, Self-existent, in 
Whom all things live and move and have 
their being, and without Whom it is im- 
possible to’imagine any thought or being 
at all. His Wisdom, Knowledge, and Power 
are eternal and infinite, and are seen in 
inexhaustible ways in the wonders of creation 
and in the history of men. But of all the 
attributes of His unspeakable majesty those 
on which the enlightened eyes of the Hebrew 
writers love best to gaze are His absolute 
Holiness, absolute Justice, absolute Good- 
ness, Mercy, and Love, absolute Truth and 
Faithfulness. And at length He was revealed 
in His Son as Love Itself. 

Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with 
all thy heart, and wtth all thy sow, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength.— 
If God be thus the supreme and best of 
everything, the utter and absolute delight, 
the true happiness, the real and genuine 
end of every desire if it 1s properly under- 
stood, why do not men love Him as He 
is ? Why are they content with any base 
aims and objects, and imperfect ideals ? 
“It is not I alone,’ says St. Augustine, 
“or some few besides, but absolutely all 
would fain be happy. ... Is it perchance 
that as one looks for his joy in this thing, 
another in that, all agree in their desire of 
being happy, as they would (if they were 
asked) that they wished to have joy, and 
this joy they call a happy life? Although, 
then, one obtains this joy by one means, 
another by another, all have one end which 
they strive to attain, namely joy.” Why, 
then, do they not get the truest and best 
happiness ? It is partly because they do 
not understand what God means, and partly 
because they are of a composite nature, an 
earthly and a spiritual; and the earthly 
nature, content with the things of earth 
unilluminated by the Spirit, is constantly 
struggling against the spiritual nature and 
preventing it from seeing the fact that the 
best and truest is the only real source of 
happiness. If, for instance, you love your 
parents, you are giving yourself to something 
which is part of the nature of God; but if 
your love for them makes you act unjustly 
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or unfairly to other people, then you have 
fallen away from that approach to the Divine 
nature into that which is wrong. If you 
admire a beautiful landscape, or a lovely 
picture, you are so far sharing in the nature 
of Him Who when He beheld His own 
creation said that it was very good; but 
if that fair sight tempts you to be sensuous, 
idle, or self-indulgent, then you have stained 
your love of the ideal with earthly taints 
that rob it of its uplifting power. 

If you have many friends, and your 
affection for them is sincere, then you know 
something of the happiness of Him Who 
loveth all men with an everlasting love, 
for love is of God; but if your feeling for 
those friends leads you to join with them 
in what is unsatisfactory, or degenerate or 
imperfect, then it is not the true affection, 
and has no part in the Divine nature. If you 
appreciate charming music, or the fruits of 
the earth, or any other beautiful things, you 
may be acting in perfect harmony with Him 
Who created them all, and gave them to us 
richly to enjoy ; but if you swill your soul 
with them, and enervate yourself with their 
fascination, and become sensuous in your 
self-gratification, then you are not turning 
towards God, but away from Him, and you 
have materialised your enjoyment of His 
boundless gifts. What you have to remem- 
ber in order to attain io the true love of God, 
is just this: That while we are in this mortal 
state and time of trial, with the natural man 
at enmity with God, there must necessarily 
be a right and a wrong way of dealing with 
all God’s gifts, and that unless we love the 
Best, the Truest, the Purest, the Noblest, 
the Highest (and those are the attributes 
of God Himself), we are sure to fall into the 
earthly, the sensual, the matcrial. It is 
by aiming at the best in everything, and asso- 
ciating that best with the attributes of the 
Divine Omnipresent Spirit, the Father of 
Light, from Whom cometh down every 
good and perfect gift, that we get some faint 
notion of His Nature, and have towards 
Him those feelings of Admiration, Sympathy, 
and Gratitude which constitute Love. To 
love God is to love Righteousness, Holiness, 
Purity, Patience, Loving-kindness, Gener- 
osity, Wisdom, Power, Courage, Truth ; 
whatsoever things are noble, true, just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report ; the things 
of Virtue and of Praise. 

It was when he saw this that St. Augustine 
was able to write: ‘‘ Too late I loved thee, 
Beauty so old and yet so new, too late I 
loved Thee! And behold Thou wast within, 
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and I without, and there I sought Thee; 
and in all my deformity rushed amidst those 
beauteous forms which Thou hadst made. 
Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee; 
things held me far from Thee, which unless 
they had their being in Thee had no being. 
Thou didst call, and cry aloud, and breathe 
through my deafness. Thou didst blaze 
forth and shine, and scatter my blindness. 
Thou wert fragrant, and I drew in my breath, 
and I pant for Thee. I tasted, and I hunger 
and thirst. Thou didst touch me, and lI 
burn for Thy peace.’”’ To find the true 
amidst all the fleeting changes of human 
opinion ; to be sure of the Best among all 
the mirages and phantasms of human life ; 
to discover the source of Power when cast 
down by the failures, imperfections, and 
misapprehensions of human impotence ; that 
is indeed the Blissful Life itself. 

But it would have been impossible for 
St. Augustine or anybody else to arrive at 
this degree of Love, Understanding, Appre- 
hension, and Loyalty, if we had been left, 
like the Greek philosophers, to find it out 
for ourselves, or even, like the Hebrews, to 
worship God in the abstract. It was because, 
when the times were ready, the Eternal and 
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the Hebrew race by actually revealing 
Himself in human form, and by showing 
what the Divine would be if incarnate in 
human nature, that we are able to enjoy 
the certainty and the enthusiastic devotion 
which now inspire our hearts. Then again 
we cry with St. Augustine: ‘‘ The true 
Mediator, Whom in Thy secret mercy Thou 
hast showed to the humble, and didst send, 
that by His example also they might learn 
that same humility, that Mediator between 
God and Man, the Man Christ Jesus, appeared 
betwixt mortal sinners and the Immortal 
Just One; sharing with men mortality, 
with God righteousness ; so that since the 
wages of righteousness is life and peace, 
He might by a righteousness conjoined 
with God make void that death of justified 
sinners which it was His will to share in 
common with them. ... How hast Thou 
loved us, O Good Father, Who sparedst 
not Thine only Son, but deliveredst Him 
for us ungodly! How hast Thou loved 
us, for Whom He that thought it not 
robbery to be equal with Thee, was made 
subject even unto the death of the Cross! 
... Rightly, then, is my hope strong in 
Him, that Thou wilt heal all my infirmities, 
by Him Who sitteth at Thy right hand and 
maketh intercession for us; otherwise I 
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should despair. For many and great are 
those infirmities of mine, many they are and 
great; but Thy medicine is greater. We 
might think that Thy Word was far re- 
moved from any union with man, and despair 
of ourselves, had not He been made flesh 
and dwelt among us ” 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength.—Con- 
vinced of the Being of God, understanding 
something of what God is, attracted to Him 
by the contemplation of Him Who is the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of His Person, and helped 
by His ever-present and ever-ready Spirit, 
I do not think you will find it altogether 
too hard for mortal effort to set your affec- 
tions upon Him Who is the only Source of 
all Goodness, Beauty, Happiness, Power 
and Life. Love Him with all your heart : Do 
not allow any lower affections to interfere 
with His supreme law of Purity, Unself- 
ishness and Righteousness. Consecrate all 
your other affections in your love for Him. 
Love Him with all your soul: Let your 
religious aspirations and convictions control 
the affections of the earthly and sensuous 
nature, lest you be turned aside from that 
Divine law which exists only for your good. 
Love Him with all your mind : Do not allow 
the vagaries of mere intellectual adventures, 
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however interesting and engrossing in them- 
selves, to entice you from your loyalty to 
Him, the only Source of true knowledge and 
wisdom; and at the same time study if 
possible the revelation that is made at the 
present day by the marvels of Science of 
His Omniscient operations ; or at any rate, 
if you have not time to investigate for 
yourself, do not despise or neglect the 
result of others. Love Him with all your 
strength: Consecrate to Him your bodily 
powers, dedicate to His service the vigour 
of all your faculties, do not permit any 
function or organ of mind or body to be 
alienated from His service. 

For you know that in self-surrender and 
devotion to Him lies your happiness. Apart 
from Him are divisions of heart, weakness 
of will, many pitfalls, many stumblings and 
sorrows, stern upbraidings of conscience in 
solitary hours, dissatisfaction, disintegration 
of moral force, and ultimately perhaps 
despair. In loving Him you devote yourself 
to the Divine Power which is the beginning 
and the end of all things, you are on the 
same side as the Supreme Ruler of all being, 
you enjoy the Divine fellowship of the Father 
and the Son. Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God ; and 1t doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He ts / 
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Only a 


NLY a flower, yet whisp’ring fond 
The tidings glad from realms above, 
Bidding our hearts with joy respond 
To God the Father’s boundless love— 
Guiding our souls, when tempest-driven, 
Across Life’s dark and angry main, 
To where the beacon-lights of Heaven 
Bring rest from earthly care and pain. 


Only a flower, yet it may teach, 
In all its simple loveliness, 
Mightier truths than sages preach, 
How faith sublime the world may bless, 
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Forming the bright and welcome token— 
E’en as the stars at night that shine, 
Gemming the azure arch unbroken— 
Of wondrous love and pow’r divine. 


Only a flower, yet He Whose hand 

Hath bade each bud with beauty bloom, 
O’er earth and sea hath stern command, 

O’er summer’s joy and winter’s gloom; 
But in His mercy stoops to listen 

To Sorrow’s wail, to Suff’ring’s prayer, 
And bid the tear no longer glisten, 

The heart no more of rest despair. 

JOHN PLUMMER. 
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A Story in 


Torr aH, Aunt Eliza!” shouted 

Dick Thurston, as_ he 
rushed into Mrs. Brown’s 
kitchen, ‘‘it’s exactly like 
the Garden of Eden. 
There is the funniest 
round house that’s made 
out of an old windmill, 
with the top part and 
every one of the sails 
taken off, you know, and ie 

“TI didn’t know there was a windmill in the 
Garden of Eden, Dick,’’ remarked his aunt, 
stirring vigorously at the hard dumpling that 
she was mixing for the family dinner. 

‘““Of course not, aunt,’ returned Dick. 
‘But this round house, all covered with roses 
and things, is in the middle, and you go up 
to it through a gate, and then a straight path, 
with flowers growing on each side, and at the 
back of the house some more garden—currants 
and gooseberries, and potatoes and straw- 
berries, and plenty of weeds, I am glad to say. 
And behind that, such a jolly wood, with no 
end of birds and 

‘‘ Never mind about all that, Dick,’ said his 
aunt, impatiently. ‘I knew the house before 
you were born. Did Miss Farr say that she 
wanted a garden boy ?”’ 

‘‘T gave her Mr. Sinclair’s letter, aunt, and 
when she had read it she told me to sit down 
on the bench under the porch whilst she went 
to ask her father ; and—I didn’t exactly listen, 
but the window was wide open, so I couldn’t 
help hearing, could I? Miss Farr is very kind- 
spoken, but her father has a dreadful, gruff 
voice, and shouted at her. He said he didn’t 
want a parcel of lazy, mischievous boys about, 
stealing his gooseberries and trampling over the 
flower-beds. And then she said she wasn’t 
sO young as she used to be, and her back ached 
and she would be glad of someone to help her 
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with the weeding, and carrying the fmnt 
baskets into the town, and that I looked clean, 
and they could take me on a month’s tnal; 
and the father grunted something about her 
having her own way. ‘And then Miss Farr 
came out again and asked me a lot of questions 
about mother, and the kids at home, and 
why I had come to live with you, aunt. She 
looked sorry when I told her about father 
being shot, and said it was a dreadful war, and 
it was very. kind of you to take me in,’’ con- 
cluded Dick. 

“Well, I couldn’t do less than my duty to 
my own flesh and blood,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“‘and I hope you’ll be a credit to me. You 
let your tongue run away with you a deal 
too much, which is the fault of all Londoners. 
it seems to me. And don’t you forget that 
listeners hear no good of themselves, and little 
pitchers have large ears. Howsumever. was 
she satisfied with the parson’s letter, or is she 
coming to see me about you ?”’ 

‘“She is coming, but not till next week, 
Aunt Eliza, because she is so busy. Thev 
are going to try me, and if IJ suit I am to have 
three shillings a week. Just fancy! I'll bring 


it all home to you—every farthing,” cned 
Dick. 
‘Of course you will,”’ was the answer. “* Do 


you think a great, growing boy like you hives 
on air? And the clothes you tear out—as i! 
I hadn’t enough mending already. goodness 
knows! Not but what I'll give you a penny 
or two back now and then, if you must waste 
your money on sweets and trash!” 

‘“Not sweets, Aunt Eliza; but I shall want 
to buy oats sometimes for my new rabbit, if 
you don’t mind,” said Dick. 

Aunt Eliza sent Dick off to bed long before 
the sun had said good-night, yet it seemed as 
if he had only been asleep five minutes when 
he found himself vigorously shaken, and told 
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he would make a poor sort of gardener if 
he was such a lie-a-bed. Then Dick remem- 
bered and sprang out, tumbling into his clothes 
in a great scramble, Mrs. Brown warning him 
not to forget prayers and washing. She had 
a good basin of bread-and-milk ready for him, 
and Dick started off to his work in high spirits. 
It was a lovely morning in June, the air so 
fresh and sweet with honeysuckle and clover, 
and every blade of grass heavy with dew- 
drops. When he reached the Round House 
he found Miss Farr ready to show him his 
work ; she was very kind and patient, ex- 
plaining to the London-bred boy which were 
groundsel, thistles, docks, or young turnip- 
plants. Old Mr. Farr was kept indoors with 
an attack of rheumatism, but he managed 
to get to a chair by the open window, where 
he could see something of Dick, who was weeding 
with great industry. 

‘‘He seems a good boy to work, father,’ 
remarked Miss Farr. 

‘‘ New brooms sweep clean, they say,’’ was 
the gruff answer. ‘‘J never saw the lad yet 
that stuck properly to a job! There! look 
at him now, throwing down his spud and staring 
up at that fir tree as if he saw a boa-constrictor ! 
Hi, there! Keep to your work, will you ?”’ 
he shouted to Dick. 

‘Oh, please, sir,’”’ said Dick, running up to 
the window, “ there’s such a wonderful animal 
on that branch—lhke a tiny, bright, brown 
cat, with a bushy tail—only it isn’t.” 

““The boy’s an idiot !’’ growled Mr. Farr. 
““Haven’t you ever seen squirrels ? Nasty, 
mischievous vermin they are, too. Now I 
dare say you keep rabbits, don’t you ?”’ 

‘““I have got one, sir, a beauty!” replied 
Dick. ‘‘A_ black-and-white lop-eared doe, 
named | 

“*Yes’ or ‘No’ was all the answer I 
wanted. A ‘still tongue makes a wise head ’ 
they used to tell me at your age, young fellow. 
What you'll please to remember is that you're 
not going to keep that rabbit on my garden 
stuff. If I ever find so much as a sprig of 
parsley tied up in that handkercher of yours, 
off the premises you go, neck and crop!” 

Dick’s face fell; there was such a lot of 
parsley. 

“IT promise I won’t, sir,” he said, and went 
back to his weeding, which was varied by 
running errands ; and after a busy day, Dick 
was glad to sit down to the tea which Aunt 
Eliza had ready for him. She would not let 
the children tease him with questions. 
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The rabbit was given a run, carefully watched 
by the entire family, for Uncle John, a silent, 
kind-hearted man, was leaning over the palings, 
smoking his pipe, and Mrs. Brown had brought 
out a kitchen chair and a pile of unmended 
stockings, and was enjoying the cool of the 
evening. 

“Tom Styles says he wouldn’t let his boy 
work for old Farr, not for any money. He 
treats ‘em worse than a black nigger!’ re- 
marked Uncle John slowly, when the children 
were well out of hearing. 

“‘ Hard words break no bones !’’ replied his 
wife, as she rolled up a pair of stockings in 
a tight ball. 


A week of warm June days passed quickly 
by, the strawberry-beds were carefully watched, 
and hungry slugs and snails, preparing to 
attack the ripening fruit, were pounced upon 
by Dick, and popped into an old zinc pail. 
In spite of his master’s incessant scolding, 
the garden boy liked his work, and the sweet, 
fresh scent of the flowers and moist earth, 
after the close London streets. Miss Farr was 
always kind, and told him how anxious she 
was to have a basket of strawberries ready 
by Mollie Seymour’s birthday ; and Mollie 
herself would often run in from her home at 
the Vicarage to consult her old nurse about 
the birthday party, and chatter to Mr. Farr, 
of whom she was not a bit afraid. The im- 
portant morning came, with a heavy dew and 
every other promise of a fine day. Dick was 
whistling ‘“‘ Soldiers of the Queen” as he 
opened the garden gate, and went up to the 
bench where Miss Farr and his master were 
sitting. The old man’s face was purple with 
anger as he shouted: ° 

‘You good-for-nothing, don’t-care rascal, 
how dare you !”’ 

The clergyman of the village was passing 
at that moment. 

‘“Hey-day ! What’s the matter now ?” he 
cried, as he hurried up the path. 

‘““Matter, indeed! Why, that rascal has 
been stealing all my best strawberries! Left 
the little ones, the rogue, with his sly ways !”’ 
And Mr. Farr shook his stick at Dick, who 
stood as if turned to stone. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Farr; I don’t believe the boy 
is a thief. Who saw him take the straw- 
berries ?’’ said Mr. Seymour, putting his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“T didn’t take them, sir, ma’am—indeed I 
didn’t,” stammered Dick. 
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‘* Nobody else has been near the place—I 
know it, for I hadn’t a wink of sleep all night 
with rheumatics in every joint of my body, 
and I saw him with my own eyes, prowling 
about the strawberry-bed this morning.” 

“* I was only looking, sir ’’ began Dick. 

*‘ Stuff and rubbish! Do you mean to say 
you don’t know the taste of my strawberries ? ’’ 

‘* There was one that a slug had nearly 
eaten "’ began poor Dick. 

*““ You canting rogue! Off with you this 
minute!’ shouted Mr. Farr. 

““NO, no; give the boy another chance, 
and don't make yourself ill over it,” said Mr. 
Seymour. ‘Send him up to me in the morn- 
ing for a talking to, and some liniment for 
your rheumatism.” 

Old Mr. Farr stumped off to his room, 
muttering: ‘And as if he didn’t know they 
were Miss Mollie’s birthday strawberries !”’ 
And he banged the door behind him. 

‘* Now, Dick Thurston,’’ said Mr. Seymour, 
** look me straight in the face, and don’t be 
afraid to speak the truth. Did you steal 
those strawberries ?”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ said Dick, very quietly. 

‘** I believe your word, and so do you, Susan, 
I see. Now, Dick, show us that you’ve got a 
clean conscience by working as steadily and 
patiently as youcan. My little grand-daughter 
has told me about you. But I mustn’t stay 
a minute longer. Who’sthat ?”’ he exclaimed, 
turning sharply to the gate. ‘‘ Harry Styles— 
listening! What a sneak that boy is, to be 
sure!” 

That day was one of the longest and saddest 
of poor Dick's life ; there were heavy baskets 
of fruit and vegetables to be carried for sale 
to the neighbouring town. 

“You have been kept so late this evening 
that you need not come to work until after 
breakfast to-morrow, Richard,” said his mis- 
tress ; and Dick went slowly home. 

There were little groups of children in the 
village street, whispering to each other, and 
pointing at Dick, and one boy called after 
him, ‘‘ Where are old Farr’s strawberries ?”’ 
Dick clenched his fist, and then the verses he 
had learned last Sunday came to his mind: 
‘“ Who, when He was reviled, reviled not 
again,’’ and he passed on, with burning cheeks. 
What would Aunt Eliza say ? And would she 
believe in him? He hardly dared to look at 
her, as he entered the kitchen. 
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“Come, Dick, hold up your head. As if a 
nephew of mine could turn thief, indeed! 
Swallow your slice of humble pie, and don’t 
make a wry face over it!’ said his aunt. And 
Dick threw his arms round her neck, and 
then ran upstairs sobbing to bed. But Uncle 
John, usually so placid, was in a_ towering 
passion, and his wife could hardly persuade 
him not to go off to the Round House that 
moment, and say that Dick should never do 
another stroke of work for the “old cur- 
mudgeon,’’ as he called him. 

Dick made himself very useful before break- 
fast next morning, and had just begun his bread- 
and-milk when a hurried knock was given 
at the open kitchen door, and Miss Susan Farr 
came in. Dick placed a chair for her directly, 
and Mrs. Brown said a rather cold ‘‘ Good- 
morning.’”’ Then Miss Farr said: 

“Richard, I have come to tell you that your 
character is cleared, and that your master 
is vo:ry sorry indeed that he ever suspected 
you.” 

Dick’s face flushed, and his eyes sparkled 
as he said: 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am. I couldn’t bear 
you should think I could steal anything— 
and you so kind to me.” 

“And have you found out the 
ma’am ?”’ asked Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes ; Mr. Seymour was walking very early 
through the village, and he saw Harry Styles 
creeping through the hedge with some straw- 
berries crushed up in a cabbage-leaf. He took 
him home, and his father will punish him, 
and Mr. Seymour is going to the school to 
tell all the children that you are innocent. 
I came off directly I heard the story.” 

‘“ Well, it’s a pity some folks are so ready to 
take away an honest family’s good name, 
But all’s well that ends well!’ said Mrs. 
Brown. ‘ And my man will be fine and glad 
to know that our Dick is cleared; and as 
your father asks his pardon, and speaks up 
handsome, we’ll let bygones be bygones. Now 
take a cup of tea, for you look ’most done up, 
and you have a trying time of it, to be sure.” 

So Dick went back to his work, and now 
lives altogether at the Round House, for his 
master has grown very infirm of late, and, 
though he still grumbles and scolds, he told 
his daughter a few days ago that he certainly 
had known worse boys than Dick Thurston ! 
And that was very high praise indeed. 


thief, 
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A VISIT TO NELSON’S VILLAGE. 
By F. J. Cross, Author of ‘‘The Birthplace of Nelson,’’ Etc. 


(With Illustrations from Photographs by C. Duncan Cross.) 
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[THIN a few yards of the 
spot where, in the year 
1758, Horatio Nelson 
was born, a little caval- 
cade, one sunny Sab- 
bath day last summer, 
was getting ready for 
its start to the Sunday 
school. 

It consisted of the 
Kector of Nelson’s na- 
tive parish, with his wife and family. Outside the 

Rectory gates in the road was a band of bright- 

faced village children, who, as soon as the 

Rectory party made their appearance, sur- 

rounded them and with happy faces made their 

way to the school-house. The perambulator 
was under the direction of the Rector, who, 


CHURCH, 


BURNHAM THORPE. 


though he could have had a dozen willing hands 
to relieve him of the burden, insisted on pushing 
it himself. 

In answer to my inquiry why he gave himself 
the fatigue of doing this when others would 
gladly assist to do it, he replied : ‘‘I do it as an 
example to my people. In this place the mea 
are ashamed to be seen pushing a perambulator, 
and I think this the best way to lead them toa 
better idea of their responsibilities and duties.” 

So in this quiet little East Anglian village of 
Burnham Thorpe, a century after the glonous 
death of England’s greatest admiral, is a clergy- 
man who is endeavouring to lead his people by 
the same methods that Nelson adopted at 
Trafalgar, viz. by example and precept. 

The Rector of Burnham Thorpe is stil] quite 
a young man, though his talents of organisation 
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have already singled him out for distinction, 
and he is Rural Dean of the district in which 
the birthplace of Nelson is situated. Appro- 
priately to the place of his ministration, he is 
descended from Sir Francis Drake and from 
George Augustus Elliot, afterwards Lord Heath- 
field, whose four years’ defence of Gibraltar 
from 1779 to 1783 will ever live in the annals 
of English history. He married Miss Robinson, 
a niece of the Miss Sarah Robinson better 
known as ‘‘ The Soldiers’ Friend.”’ 

It is a curious fact that the Rectory of 
Burnham Thorpe is a mile from the church. 
Why the distance is so great puzzles many, 
but it has been assumed that in earlier years, 
when Burnham Thorpe was more populous 
than it is now, it contained two churches, one 
of which has disappeared, and that the Rectory 
was in proximity to this church. 

Whether this be so or not, however, one thing 
is certain, that at one time the place was known 
as a town. “For the town of Burnham 
Thorpe’’ is the wording on the Communion 
cup dated 1663, three years after the second 
Charles became king. It was from this cup 
that Nelson received the Communion when he 
last visited Burnham Thorpe, and this same 
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cup and Communion service have been in use 
for nearly two and a half centuries. 
The Church of All Saints, in which Nelson 
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worshipped both in childhood and early man- 
hood, has, like a number of churches in East 
Anglia, run many dangers of total destruction. 

Thus, somewhere about a century ago, the 


COMMUNION PLATE, DATED 1663, STILL USED AT 
BURNHAM THORPE. 


bells fell down from the tower, then disap- 
peared, and their whereabouts has never been 
discovered. The south aisle, too, fell into so 
ruinous a condition that at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it was pulled down, and 
the building was contracted into narrower 
limits when the church was repaired at that 
period. 

Later in the century the roof seemed in a fair 
way to follow the south aisle, and the church of 
the Nelsons to pass away entirely. Happily, 
however, in the year 1890 England was aroused 
to the danger which threatened this historic 
building. There was a feeling that the church 
of England’s greatest admiral was an object 
of equal reverence with the church of her 
greatest dramatist, and that it should not be 
allowed to decay and vanish. 

His Majesty King Edward VII. (then Prince 
of Wales) lent his august influence to the 
scheme which was inaugurated for the restora- 
tion of the church by taking the chair at the 
preliminary meeting held at Marlborough 
House. The late Duke of Edinburgh became 
Chairman of the Committee, whilst amongst 
the contributors to the fund were Queen 
Victoria, the Duke of Cambridge, Earl Spencer, 
and many other eminent persons. 

Owing to their efforts, seconded by those of 
the Rector at that time, the Rev. John Lister 
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Knight, a}l fear for the safety of the 
building disappeared once and for all 
The south aisle was restored, a new 
roof of oak replaced the dilapidated 
structure which had scarcely kept the 
congregation dry in rainy weather; 
the ‘‘green lane’’ of verdure which 
had marked the north aisle gave place 
to a permanent and durable pave- 
ment; the church was restored, the 
churchyard walls were rebuilt, and 
what had threatened to become a scene 
of desolation became a place on which 
the eye rests with joy and thankfulness. 

It is impossible to bestow too much 
praise on those who, when there was 
no special cause to fan the patriotism 
of the nation into a flame, did so 
much for the church of Lord Nelson. 

It remains for the people of Eng- 
land during 1905 to finish what was 
then so nobly begun, and already there 
are many signs that the centenary year will not 
pass without a great effort being made to com- 
plete the work of restoration. 

A glance round All Saints’ Church will show 
that there is one extraordinary omission. 


THE FONT IN WHICH NELSON WAS BAPTISED, ALL SAINTS 
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NELSON'S SIGNATURES IN THE PARISH REGISTER 


In the edifice where Horatio Nelson was 
baptised and which later he attended there is 
no monument to his memory! No! we shall 
find a monument to his father, who was rector 
of Burnham Thorpe from 1755 to 1802; to his 
mother, Katherine Nelson; to his_ brother, 
Edmund Nelson; to late rectors, to notable 
residents. But for a worthy monument in 
stone or brass or marble to the greatest of 
England’s naval sons we look, and look in 
vain—we search, and our scarch ends in a 
grieved surprise, and an inward exclamation 
that such a marked omission must be re 
paired without delay. The only mention. in 
fact, of the name of Horatio Nelson within or 
without the church is to be found on the oak 
lectern, on his father’s slab, and on his brother’s 
tomb. This very interesting object was made 
from the wood of the Vcfory, Nelson’s flagship 
at Trafalgar, which was given by the Lords of 
the Admiralty to the rector of Burnham Thorpe. 

There are two brass plates at the base of the 
lectern, on one of which the gift is recorded. 
The other bears the following inscription: 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
AND THE MEMORY OF 


HORATIO NELSON, 
THIS LECTERN, 

MADE FROM THE WOOD OF 
H.M.S. VICTORY, 

ON THE DECK OF WHICH 
HE FELL, THANKING GOD THAT 
HE HAD DONE HIS DUTY, 

IS DEDICATED, 

A.D. 1886. 
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The font in All Saints’ Church is an object of 
engrossing interest. By the eye hardly a trace 
can be discerned of any design in the panels 
set in the stone of which it is composed. But 
a photograph reveals indications of figures and 
designs which a tracing further emphasises. 
Even in the small reproduction which we give 
designs are dimly visible. 

Whether these were destroyed in earlier days 
or whether the hand of time is alone responsible 
for their effacement I know not, but to us 
the font is an object of special reverence, from 
the fact that in the year 1758 the little Horatio 
was by its side received as a member of the 
Church of Christ. 

The parish register for the year 1769 con- 
tains two exceedingly interesting records, in 
which we have autographs of the boy Horatio 
Nelson, then eleven years old. 

They attest marriages which took place in 
All Saints, Burnham Thorpe. On the first 
occasion, in March of that year, he signed the 
register, ‘‘ Horace Nelson,’’ and his father 
altered the Christian name to Horatio, as will 
be seen by the facsimile. On the second 
occasion, during November of the same year, 
Horatio signs quite correctly in a neat hand. 

Notwithstanding the fact that his father is 
said to have scolded him for the incorrect 
rendering of his Christian name, Mr. Nelson 
himself constantly called him Horace, and so 
wrote to him at quite a late period of his 
son's life. 

It is interesting to observe that on the second 
occasion referred to 
bride and bridegroom 
were alike unable to 
sign their name, and 


that this was not 
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unusual in those days, as may be discovered 
by a close examination of the register. 
From this I found that at about this period 
nearly two-thirds of the persons who were 
married were unable to sign their names in the 
register. 

Just outside the west door of the church are 
the tombs of Thomas Bolton and his wife 
Susannah, eldest daughter of the Rev. Edmund 
Nelson, father of Horatio. Through this 
sister the title has descended. Her son took 
the name and arms of Nelson, and in the year 
1835, just seventy years ago, the present Earl 
Nelson inherited the title. As is well known, 
he has taken an active interest in religious 
matters, and has held his title of nobility longer 
than any peer at present hving. 

Superstition lingers long in rural districts, 
and it is rife in the birthplace of Nelson. There 
is a yew tree which grows hard by the western 
door of the church of All Saints. As with the 
yew at Selborne, centuries seem to pass without 
altering it so much as a decade does in the 
case of a man. This tree is said to have wit- 
nessed an act of courage on the part of the 
little Horatio, which stamped him as a fearless 
lad. The boy was dared by the youth of Burn- 
ham Thorpe to go into the churchyard at twelve 
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o’clock at night, and bring back as evidence 
of his visit a twig plucked from the yew tree. 
Nothing daunted by the weird stories told of 
graveyards, when the hour of midnight struck 
the lad went, and returned bearing the testi- 
mony of his visit, none the worse for the 
adventure. 

To show that a century makes little difference 


THE QUIVER. 


her death was almost a certainty, but her brave 
little rescuer, seizing the child cleverly by the 
dress, dragged her out of the stream, to the 
great joy of her parents and friends. 

The north-east corner of the churchyard is 
the position from which our view of the church 
is taken. Looking closely at the east window 
as shown in the photograph we can see some 
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in the imaginings of boys, the present rector’s 
choir boys, a few months since, ran round the 
church six times and then stopped. On his 
asking them why they did not continue he 
was told they were afraid to go round the 
seventh time for fear of meeting Satan. 

But if superstitious fear lays its chilling 
hand on the village of Nelson, bravery and 
pluck flourish there also. One of the latest 
instances is of a singularly engaging nature. 

Not many months since, when the brook that 
flows through the village was at its flood and 
the current running swiftly, a little girl playing 
beside it fell in and was rapidly carried away. 
Beneath the stone bridge that spans the stream 
she was borne quickly in the swirling waters, 
shrieking with fright. The screams reached 
a boy of seven, who was ina garden bordering 
the rivulet, and he ran quickly to her rescue. 
He was only just in time to save the child’s 
life, for she was already disappearing beneath 
a second bridge of considerable width, the 
boards forming which were close to the surface 
of the water. Had she been carried beneath 
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object on the face of the window not far from 
the top which is neither glass, stone, nor lead. 
It is a number of nests which sparrows have 
recently built in the place where they have 
reared their young from time immemornial. In 
the days when the Rev. Edmund Nelson was 
rector the sparrows were such a nuisance that 
considerable sums were paid from the parish 
revenues to rid the community of these invaders. 

In 1820 there are numerous entries in the 
parish books in reference to this subject. 
Thus, on July 7th, 10s. was paid for twenty 
dozen sparrows; three weeks later thirty- 
five and a half dozen more are the victims of 
the village Vigilance Society, and 17s. gd. is the 
amount disbursed. On August 6th, forty-five 
dozen and three fall to the snare of the fowler, 
and no less a sum than {1 2s. 6d. passes from 
the parochial chest. 

Another curious entry in the parish accounts 
is that dated November 22nd, 1788, wherein 


is the entry: 
‘‘ Paid to John Fiddaman for a prayer 
to be read at church.......... 6d.” 
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A similar entry with a like amount occurs a 
few months later. 

Surplices were treated badly in the matter 
of spelling: ‘‘ Paid John Palmer’s wife for 
‘surplus’ washing, 2s. 6d.,’"’ is one entry in 
the parochial accounts in 1788-89; whilst 
at a later date, December 25th, 1820, the charge 
for washing two ‘‘surplous ” is 5s. They were 
generous on occasion at Burnham Thorpe, for 
in the year 1741 there is this entry in the 
accounts : 


“To a wench in her illness... .6d.” 


About a quarter of a mile from the church 
stands the Nelson Hall, erected in 1891, at the 
time of the restoration of the church. 

It serves as a place for lectures, temperance 
classes, parish meetings, parochial entertain- 
ments, etc.; and the rector is desirous of 
collecting for it a library of books and pictures 
relating to Nelson and his times. Already the 
walls are beginning to bear witness to the 
interest the building has aroused. Copies of 
famous pictures, coloured plates, photographs, 
and other memorials of the great admiral 
adorn its walls. The most curious of all the 
objects is a quaint design over the mantelpiece, 
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modelled in wood, representing the death of 
Nelson. In this picture the dying Nelson is 
sustained in the arms of Britannia, who with 
one hand points upward towards the sky. 
Beside her is a figure of Neptune, who mourns 
Britain’s hero. There are other figures sugges- 
tive of the woe experienced by the nation, - 
and above the design is Nelson’s immortal 
motto. 

As I close this slight sketch of the birth- 
place, I remember that Nelson’s Trafalgar 
signal, flown on that memorable 21st of October, 
1805, from the mast of the Vzctory, rings 
throughout the world to-day. It thrills the 
Briton alike in the icebound regions of eternal 
snow and in the burning heat of the tropics ; 
it incites to deeds of courage and endurance 
the sailor on the ocean wave and the soldier 
fighting for his country’s fame; it is a great 
hero’s simple rendering of an eternal British 
aspiration. We write it on our banners to-day, 
on the flag of frecdom, the flag of the brave 
and the true, as Nelson wrote it at Trafalgar, 
as it will be written till the end of time: 


‘‘ ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO 
HIS DUTY.” 


INTERIOR OF NELSON HALL, BURNHAM THORPE. 
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MY LADY’S GARDEN. 
A Complete Story by Annie Q. Carter. 


semi liEN the wicked man’,”’ 
“J! the rector began, and 
paused for an appre- 
ciable second. 

The distraction of 
his hearers communi- 
cated itself to him, 
and his eyes involun- 
tarily sought the cause 
of their evident excitement. 

For a moment a dark, cropped head towered 
above his young wife’s in the aisle, then she 
stepped aside to let its owner pass into the 
rectory pew, and the strangely assorted pair 
were standing together in the red glow from 
the great east window. 

Small marvel that the congregation stared 
and whispered: it was with the most wicked, 
the most uncompromising rogue in the whole 
parish that his dainty little, fair-haired bride 
was so Calmly sharing her seat and her prayer- 
book ! 

What—who—had induced the man to come 
to church once more in his graceless life ? 

The rector felt flurried, embarrassed. His 
carefully-prepared sermon—the first he would 
deliver with his wife’s serious, blue eyes upon 
him—would not do. Extempore preaching 
was not his strong point, and perhaps But 
no, it would not do. This strayed black 
sheep, venturing back into the long-deserted 
fold, would appropriate every syllable, cringe 
under each word; and not just so was it the 
sensitive shepherd's way to deal with his erring 
flock. 

He put the thoughtful homily, in its neat 
leather case, out of sight. With the hour for 
his message his tongue would be loosened, his 
halting speech made plain. 

Now and again his glance, tenderly grave, 
went over to the east window, and now and 
again, too, with something of humour in it, 
to the half-puzzled, half-scandalised faces of 
the other worshippers. He was not altogether 
out of sympathy with them. His wedding 
tour had come to an end the day before, and 
he had been somewhat troubled about the 
home-coming, a little doubtful as to the happi- 
ness of the girl brought, unprepared, out of 
her brilliant world into the semi-civilised 
community where his duty lay. And already, 
quite simply, she had slipped into her place! 


Towards the close of the service she bent 
towards her companion. 

“Can you lend me a shilling ?’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘I have lost my purse,’’ and with a 
great tide of red mounting to his brow he 
gave her the required coin. 

He—the outcast, the pariah—in the face of 
the whole congregation, was appealed to by 
this most beautiful lady for assistance ; and 
not one present, his instinct told him, was her 
peer. 

He waited for her to move when the chow 
had disappeared into the vestry, and at last, 
as the church emptied and she still kept her 
seat, he rose with an awkward request that 
he might pass her. 

‘* Oh, but I want to pay my debt,” she said, 
quickly. ‘‘ My husband, the rector, will have 


- some money with him.”’ 


He regarded her curiously. 

“The rector ?’’ he repeated, and his glance 
travelled down to the hand she had put out 
to detain him. His gripped the book-rest. 
Against it—touching it—hers, with the new 
gold band shining on it, lay like a snowflake. 

‘* Yesterday,’’ he commented grimly, ‘ mine 
was pickin’ oakum.”’ 

Her earnest, unshrinking eyes met his. 

“Then are you ’’—she almost swallowed a 
word that sprang to her lips—“ Jim ’’? 

He divined her momentary confusion. His 
tone, if slightly malicious, was indulgent too. 

“Say it out, ma’am—Black Jim. I'm as 
black as they make ’em. Why, I’m that used 
to it I’d be low-spirited if I didn’t ‘ear it.” 

“I have heard of you,” she said, eagerly. 

“I dessay,”’ he returned drily. ‘+ Most folks 
’as.”’ 

“You are a clever gardener—you can do 
wonderful things with plants. Isn’t it so ?”’ 

“Oh, I like ’em,” he murmured, unre 
sponsively. 

‘Will you come and help me with mine? 
The place is such a wilderness, and it could 
be lovely. Will you ?” 

‘“Me ?”’ he questioned, stupidly. ‘‘ Me?” 

‘’Yes—I wish you would promise. Come 
to-morrow and advise me about it.” 

“I will,” he agreed, suddenly. ‘‘ There's 
nobody in these parts can tell me anything 
about gardens——’”’ 

‘‘Oh, John, I lost my purse and Jim lent 
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me a shilling,’’ she said, as the rector came 
down the aisle. ‘‘ Will you return it, please ? ” 

““T don’t want no shillin’,”’ Jim interrupted 
doggedly. 

** But, my dear fellow 
tested. 

‘* Never mind,” interposed his wife, smilinge 
‘Jim gave it, and I put it into the bag—we 
will share the credit between us. To-morrow 
morning at ten, Jim, I shall look out for you.” 

‘““T never!’ Jim muttered, as he followed 
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One of these days a gamekeeper will be killed in 
some affray, and Jim—will be the scapegoat.”’ 
‘Poor little boy,’’ said the bride, with a 
catch in her voice. “And what a bonny boy 
he must have been—at ten !’”’ 
The rector sighed. 

,‘‘ He was born too soon—we don’t do any- 
thing quite so barbarous now. I had thought 
him incorrigible, but I wonder’ what 
made him come to church ? As I told you, he 
could make a fortune if he would work.”’ 


“'T took it,’ he blurted out, tendering the lost purse.”—p. 982. 


slowly in their wake, and he looked down at 
the scarred hand hers had not disdained. 
‘“‘If I’d know’d as she was his wife An’ 
she’s a great earl’s daughter, they was saying. 
I never did!” 

‘* He’s thirty,” the rector told his wife. 
‘* At ten he was in prison, and he has been in 
and out of it ever since. He steals, poaches, 
drinks, fights—and then, after setting the 
village by the ears, walks off as amicably as 
can be with the constable to take his punish- 
ment. There isn’t a policeman in the place, 
though, that doesn’t like him—that doesn’t 
wink, when it’s possible, at Jim’s outbreaks. 


And then he spoke of the unused sermon, 
and his wife remarked that there were some 
people who could always be trusted to do the 
right thing under any circumstances, after 
which the conversation wandered a long way 
from Jim and his delinquencies. 

But promptly at the appointed hour the 
following day an apologetic servant announced 
that the ‘‘convic’, Black Jim,’’ insisted on 
seeing ‘‘m’lady,’’ and she was much exercised 
in her mind when the questionable guest was 
bidden at once into a room glittering with 
silver and gold, and strewn with boxes and 
tissue paper. 
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‘‘My wedding presents, Jim—aren’t they 
quite too lovely ?”’ 

‘‘No,” Jim said gravely. 

‘What! You don’t think them lovely ?”’ 

“Not too lovely, m’lady, for the like of 
you,” at which earnest response the rector 
said something under his breath about “ the 
penalty of slang,’ and went off laughing to 
his study, whilst ‘‘m’lady”’ dived down 
deeply into an empty packing-case, emerging 
therefrom extremely red in the face to attend 
to her visitor and her flowers. 

Up and down the weed-grown paths the two 
paced, condemning old things and planning 
new ones, but it was evident to ‘m’lady ”’ 
that her companion’s thoughts were far away 
and himself ill at ease. 

Presently, out of sight of the house, in the 
shrubbery at the bottom of the garden, Black 
Jim paused and plunged his hand in his pocket. 

‘I took it,’ he blurted out, tendering the 
lost purse. ‘‘I saw it sticking out of your 
jacket. That’s why I followed of you into 
the church.” 

Its owner glanced from her recovered pro- 
perty to the culprit’s face. 

‘Thank you,”’ she said. 

“I s’pose I can go ? You'll not be wanting 
me any longer—now you know?” queried 
Jim, defiantly. 

“‘T’ve known all the time, the moment it— 
happened,’’ was the quiet reply. 

Jim gasped. 

‘IT was sure you would give it me back 
when you thought it over.” 

‘‘ Of course you’ve told ’im ?”’ Jim inquired, 
with a nod towards the house. 

“No.” 

“But you will ?”’ with evident anxiety. 

“‘T shall not speak of it again to anyone— 
nor think of it,’”’ and she turned to the shrubbery. 

Jim drew a long breath. 

““I never so much as opened it,’ he said, 
low and hoarsely. 

‘‘IT didn’t need you to tell me that, Jim. 
Don't let us talk of it any more. About these 
elms, now ??? 

Jim answered at random. He was in a 
dream, but there was no garden in all the 
countryside to touch that in which he stood 
when he had worked his will upon it, no roses 
like «* m'lady’s.” 

He spent his strength gladly in his new 
friend’s service, but the garden of his own soul 
had been neglected too long to bear much 
but weeds for many a long day. 
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There were times when the demons he had 
cherished in his heart for twenty years broke 
free again from their slender, freshly forged 
chains; times when, hanging his head in a 
shame new to him, he walked away with the 
village constable, and the paths grew moss 
in the rectory grounds. For “ m’lady” would 
Iet no other tend her flowers. 

But such occasions grew less and less fre- 
quent, and they ceased altogether after the 
morning he came sheepishly back from one of 
his enforced absences, and found ‘ m’lady” 
—and somebody else—in the bower of roses 
his own hands had built. 

A queer small ‘‘ somebody ”’ it was, who 
stared up at him with big, blue, wondering 
eyes, and whose wee, soft, chnging fingers held 
him a willing captive. 

Jim had strangely little to say, and it was a 
curiously dazed look he wore, when, later, he 
met a visitor at the gate. 

“Is she going to die?’ he demanded 
roughly, swallowing a great lump in his throat. 

““Die ? She? Who?” was the startled 
reply. 

‘* M’lady.”’ 

The doctor glanced sharply at the working 
face, the clenched hands, the sombre cyes. 

‘“ Bless me, no! Why, she's getting along 
like a house on fire,”’ he said cheerfully. 

‘““ She looks I never saw her look lke 
that,” faltered Jim. 

And then the doctor, who knew something 
of ‘‘m’lady,’’ and a great deal more of her 
protégé, had an inspiration that almost amounted 
to genius. 

“The fact is,’ he explained, impressiveiy, 
“She ought not to have anything to trouble 
her just now.” 

“ And—’as she ?” 
was dangerous. 

“Well, you know how she loves her garden 
—and then to come down to this disorder—— 
Besides, she has worried about you, my maa, 
above a bit.”’ 

“About me ?”’ echoed Jim, gazing incred- 
ulously after the departing speaker. ‘‘ About 
—me? I dessay ’e’s mght: It’s same's if 
she'd dug up the ground about me, an’ 
pruned me, and put in good, rich leaf-mould 
at the roots of me—all to no purpose. But 
she shan’t never ‘ave to worry about me no 
more.”’ 

He lifted his cap with shy reverence. 

‘‘M’lady,”’ he said, very softly. ‘‘ God bless 
her !”’ 


’ 


Jim’s tightened mouth 
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Aucost 20TH.—Jeholakim barns the Word of God. 
Passage for reading —/eremiah xxxvi. 21—32. 
OINTS. : 
I'm ) poe I, God's message to the 
a 2. God’s word despised by the 
:, God's warnings come true. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Search- 
ing Power of God's Word. 
One of Cromwell’s knights 
was sued by the minister 
of the parish for his tithes. 
i While the dispute was 
pending the knight fancied 
that the ,‘‘ parson preached at him,” as 
he called it, every Sunday; whereupon he 
made complaint to the Protector, who sum- 
moned the minister to appear before him. The 
poor man denied the charge, saying that he 
had done nothing but his duty, and had only 
preached in general terms against vice and 
immorality, against drunkards, liars, thieves 
and robbers, and defied the knight to instance 
any particular allusion to himself. After 
Cromwell had attentively heard both parties 
he dismissed the knight with this memorable 
reprimand, ‘‘ Sir John, go home, and hereafter 
live in friendship with your minister ; the word 
of the:  Lord-is a searching word, and I am 
afraid it has now found you out.’’(Paxion Hood.) 
God’s Word Despised. A young Savoyard, a 
poor little chimney sweep, a few years ago, 
bought one of the Bible Society’s New Testa- 
ments, for which he paid ten sous (worth five- 
pence of English money) and at once began to 
read it. Delighted to possess the Word of 
God, he ran to the priest to show him what a 
good bargain he had made with his savings. 
The priest looked at the book, and told the boy 
that it came from the hands of heretics, and 
that it was a book forbidden to be read by 
any one except the priests. The poor boy 
rephed that everything he had read in the 
book told him about Christ. And _ besides, 
said he, “it is so beautiful.’’ ‘‘ You shall see 
how beautiful it is,’’ said the priest, seizing it 
and throwing it into the fire. So does history 
repeat itself. 
Warning Urheeded. As Czsar crossed the 
hall his statue fell and shivered in pieces on 


the stones. Probably some servants had heard 
rumours and wished to warn him. As he still 
passed on, a stranger thrust a scroll into 
his hand and begged him to read it on the 
spot. It contained a clear account of the plot 
and a list of the conspirators. He supposed 
it to be a petition, and placed it carelessly 
among his papers. The fate of the empire 
hung upon a thread, but the thread was not 
broken. (Froxde.) 


AuGusr 27TH. —Jeremiah is the Dungeon. 
Passage for reading—/Jeremiah xxxviii, I—13. 

Points. Gop’s PROPHET, 

I, Foretells Israel's doom, 

2. Is persecuted by his enemies. 

3. Is assisted by triends. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Certain Doom. There is a 
village in Switzerland situated on the slope of 
a great mountain, of which the strata shelve 
in the direction of the place. Huge crags, 
directly overhanging the village, massive 
enough to sweep the whole of it into the torrent 
below, have become separated from the main 
body of the mountain in the course of ages by 
great fissures, and now scarce adhere to it. 
When they give way the village must perish ; 
it is only a question of time, and the catas- 
trophe may happen any day. For years past 
engineers have been sent to measure the width 
of the fissures, and they report them as con- 
stantly increasing. The villagers are aware 
of their danger ; money has been subscribed 
to enable them to remove; yet they live on 
in their doomed dwellings from year to year, 
fortified against the ultimate certainty and 
daily possibility of destruction by the common 
sentiment, ‘‘ Things may last my time and 
longer.’’ 

Suffering for God not to be Feared. When 
Richard Cameron, a noble Scotch martyr, had 
fallen mortally wounded at Airdsmoss, he said, 
*“‘I am dying, happy, happy; and if I hada 
thousand lives, I would willingly lay them all 


down one after .another for Christ. Oh! 
He is near me. I think I see Him. I am just 
coming, Lord Jesus.’’ And he added, “ Tell 


my parents not to weep, but to continue 
steadfast in the faith, and not to fear suffering 
for God.’ 
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Influence of Faith. During the Indian mutiny 
the Sixth Regiment mutinied at Allahabad and 
murdered their officers. An ensign only sixteen 
years of age was left for dead among the rest, 
but revived and escaped in the darkness to a 
ravine. There he found a stream, the water 
of which kept him alive for four days and 
nights. Although desperately wounded, he 
contrived to raise himself into a tree during 
the night for protection from wild beasts. 
Poor boy! he had a high commission to fulfil 
before death released him from his sufferings. 
On the fifth day he was discovered and dragged 
by the brutal Sepovs before one of their leaders 
to have the little life left in him put out. There 
he found another prisoner, a Christian catechist, 
formerly a Mohammedan, whom the Sepoys 
were trving by torments to terrify into a re- 
cantation. His firmness was giving way, as 
he knelt amid his persecutors, with no human 
sympathy to support him. The boy-officer, 
after anxiously watching him for some time, 
cried out, ‘‘ Oh, my friend, come what may, do 
not deny the Lord Jesus!’”’ Just at that 
moment, the alarm of a sudden attack by the 
Madras Fusiliers, under Colonel Neill, caused 
the flight of the murderous fanatics. The cate- 
chist was saved. He turned to bless the boy 
whose faith had strengthened his faltering 
spirit, but the young martyr had passed beyond 
all reach of human cruelty and had entered 
into rest. (‘‘ Brittsh Battles by Land and 
Sea.’’) 


SEPTEMBER 3RD.—The Captivity of Judah. 
Passage for reading—2 Clronicles xxxvi, 11—21. 


Points. 1. The king does evil. 

2. The temple is destroved, 

3. The people are carried into captivity. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Deadliness of Sin. The 
blossoms of the Judas-tree appear before the 
leaves, and they are of brilliant crimson. 
The flaming beauty of the flowers attracts 
innumerable insects, and the wandering bee 
is drawn to it to gather honey. But every bee 
that lhghts upon the blossoms imbibes a fatal 
poison and drops dead. Beneath this enticing 
tree the earth is strewn with the victims of its 
fatal fascinations. As is the king so are the 
people. The sins of the king are copied bv his 
subjects. The attractions of an evil court lead 
the nobles to ruin, and the people follow their 
example. The end is destruction. 

The Stability of God’s Truth. One of the 
French Red Republicans of 1793 was telling 
a good peasant of a country village, ‘‘ We are 
going to pull down your churches and your 
steeples—all that recalls the superstitions of 
past ages and all that brings to your mind the 
idea of God.” “Citizen,” the good man 
replied, “‘ pull down the stars then.’”’ So it 
was in the case of Judah. In seventy years 
the captivity was ended, the temple was rebuilt, 
and the people returned to the worship of 
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God. 
ever. 

The Result of Sin. I heard Dr. Parker once 
describe hell according to the description of it 
in the Bible, ‘‘ The worm that dieth not, the 
fire that is not quenched.” ‘I will not,” 
said he, ‘‘ abate one word or explain awav the 
awful meaning of the ‘weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, of the bottomless pt, 
for it must be bottomless, if the soul is immortal. 
I will bring them all before you—this fire, this 
weeping and wailing, this undying worm, this 
bottomless pit’; and then with an indescnb- 
able gesture, with his finger pointing as if 
towards these horrors, he added, ‘‘ There ! that 
is God’s testimony against sin.”” (J. R. Gouzk.) 
The men of Judah were for their sins carried 
away from their homes to another land, but 
unrepentant: sinners when they die shall be 
turned into hell as well as all who forget God. 


The truth of the Lord endureth for 


SEPTEMBER IOTH.—The Life-giving Stream. 


Passage for reading—/<ckiel xlzit, 1—12. 
Points, THE WATERS OF GRACE, 
1. Come as blessings to all. 
2. Give life to the soul. 
3. Are full of strength and refreshment. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Promises Alike to All. When 
Dr. Watts was almost worn out by his infirm- 
ities, he observed in conversation with a fnend 
that he remembered how an aged minister 
used to say that the most learned and wise 
Christians, when they come to die, have only 
the same plain promises of the Gospel for 
their support as the common and unlearned. 
‘And so,” said he, ‘‘I find it. I should be 
glad to read more, vet not in order to be con- 
firmed more in the truth of the Chnistian 
religion, or in the truth of its promises ; for 
I believe them enough to venture an eternity 
upon them.” 

Light and Life to the Soul. A Christian man 
lay dying. Almost his last words were these: 
‘‘ All my life Christ has seemed to me as a star 
far off, but little by little He has been coming 
nearer and growing larger, and now His beams 
of light seem to fill all space and I seem to be 
floating in a stream of the glory of God. His 
rays have enlightened me, His grace has been 
flowing like a river. Fresh hght and bie have 
come to me, and I rejoice more and more in my 
God.”’ What a testimony ! 

The Influence of Grace. The wheel of a mill, 
not being oiled, groans and creaks all the night 
long. There are two ways of curing it. One 
is to pour oil on it, the other is to stop it and 
let it stand still. There is an oil of the grace 
of God which will enable a man to cure the 
infirmity of his temper, if he knows how to 
take it and pourit on. That may be employed 
and his spiritual life will be refreshed and 
strengthened. Or the infirmity of temper may 
be cured by stopping the wheels of life, and 
letting them stand still. Which is the better ? 
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FOOTPRINTS OF CHRIST'S AMBASSADORS IN THE DIOCESE OF BRITISH HONDURAS. 


By D. L. Woolmer. 
(Illustrated from Photographs by the Rev. John Grinter, San Jose, Costa Rica.) 


HE port of Acapulco at last. The 
‘| eyes of a traveller to Central 
America vid San Francisco delight 
in the first impression. The 
tropical sun gleams on a small 
town composed of white houses 
with thatched roofs and finished off at one 
end by groups of palm trees and at the other 
by an old fort. A purple gorge melts from the 
background into distance, whilst in front 
canoes freighted with eggs, shells, limes, pine- 
apples, hammocks, curious pieces of pottery, 
and quaint forms glide over the water. Pleasure 
loosens the purse-strings, and the prospect of 
native trade appears favourable. The dusky 
salesmen offer live-stock amongst articles to 


tempt the British taste and fancy. A parrot 
taught to say “‘ Good-morning!’’ in English 
attracts great attention—more, indeed, than a 
jealous little monkey approves, and he inter- 
rupts the performance by pulling its tail. The 
accomplished bird makes a dash for freedom, 
and in its agitation flutters into the water. The 
cruel jaws of a shark appear and snap, and with 
an agonised shriek of ‘‘ Good-morning!’’ the 
poor parrot bids a last farewell to the world it 
adorned. 

The incident might suggest an enigmatic 
design on the title page of a book of travels 
through the neck of land between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Its forests, moun- 
tains, and ravines, all painted in vivid colours 
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by the vertical sun, are the scenes where 
comedies and tragedies of human nature are 
continually played out. The actors find their 
counterpart in the English-speaking parrot, the 
mischievous monkey, and the greedy shark. 
Mr. J. W. Bodham Whetham described this 
his first introduction to the country nearly 
thirty years ago. Mexico was then terrorised 
by banditti. They had posted placards to the 
effect that no one was to travel with less than 
twenty dollars on pain of death. Conse- 
quently, some of his fellow-travellers who had 
intended to land at Acapulco in South Mexico 
decided to go on to Panama. Even then the 
condition of Central America contrasted very 
favourably with that of Mexico, and since that 
civilising power, a railway, has cut its way 
into the midst, it is still more safely explored. 
Central America remains, however, in most 
respects unchanged. It is still a land of rebel- 
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as the Magdalene River, and embraces, not 
only the British colony, but the republics 
of Guatemala, Spanish Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the newly formed 
republic of Panama. 

If charm were to depend only on variety, 
a more enchanting part of the world would be 
hard to find. Within a few hours a goo 
walker can either bask in heat with the cotton 
plants, or brace himself in lofty regions amongst 
pines and firs. The population is as free from 
dull uniformity as the climate. White men, 
red men, black men, men with skins of all 
gradations of shade between the distinctive 
colours, find work or positions to suit their 
constitutions. Two million descendants of the 


ancient owners of the soil, remnants of numer- 
ous tribes—for it is said that forty-three 
languages are spoken amongst 
scattered over the country. 


them—are 
In their natural 
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lions and revolutions, the social atmosphere 
being as warm as its physical characteristics: 
The country possesses the gorgeous beauty of 
regions where Nature abhors flatness either of 
colour or moulding, and breaks the monotony 
by means of earthquakes or volcanoes. 

The colony of British Honduras enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the least known of 
all his Majesty’s dominions. It is dwarfed on 
the map by its gigantic surroundings. That 
strip of land painted red and facing the island 
of Jamaica is about the size of Wales, but is very 
small compared with the diocese of the same 
name. The Bishop of Honduras is responsible 
for the spiritual care of an area on which 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales could 
all stretch themselves at once without any 
justifiable complaint of want of space. His 
charge extends from the southern boundary 
of Mexico to the republic of Colombia, as far 
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condition they.are a noble race. Their copper- 
coloured oval faces and aquiline features are 
marked with lines betokening stern resolve 
and decided capacity for good or evil. 
Evidences of a departed civilisation are not 
far to seek. Copan, in Guatemala, is likened 
to a sculptured Stonehenge. Fuentes, the 
Spanish chronicler of this country, speaks of 
his astonishment on entering this temple at 
the triumphs of architecture. Now the fallen 
colossal heads and hieroglyphics, which no one 
can decipher, witness to the vanity of image 
worship. A skull, beautifully carved out 
of the rare green stone Chalchineth, is a 
sample of skill belonging to days of long 
ago. Magnificent maidenhair ferns triumph 
over this representation of death, and humble 
but lovely plant life flourishes whilst stone 
animals and reptiles decay. Human bones in 
earthenware pots buried in lime confirm the 
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traditions of ghastly attempts to conciliate 
the offended deities. No one can regret that 
art and taste and every other gift employed to 
perpetuate the honour of false gods should 
succumb to the law of Nature. There is solemn 
satisfaction in knowing that even the ruins 
of the fine heathen temples are almost lost, 
altars for human sacrifices are cast down, and 
the magnificent palaces of the kings who wor- 
shipped in the green quadrangle are become 
history almost without landmarks. 

The Indians themselves have also degenerated 
since the days when they could erect fine 
buildings. Numbers have been degraded by 
what they would regard as the white man’s 
civilisation. The curse of drink has laid 
hold of them, whilst some of the most intelligent 
inherit a sense of bitter resentment against 
the conquerors of their country. In the last 
century a tribe of Indians in Yucatan, just 
over the northern border of British Honduras, 
revolted and regained their independence. 
The Bacala Indians, as this tribe is called, 
after the town which is their centre, love 
our nation and have been open to receive 
religious teaching from the English, and we 
have let them wait in vain. They remain 
in ignorance, for they will not receive any 
instruction associated with the creed of their 
old oppressors. 

The Spaniards still prevail over every other 
nationality, and /adinos, descendants of Span- 
ish and Indian parents, are numerous. But 
thousands of our own countrymen and British 
subjects, chiefly labourers from the West 
Indies, more than 40,000 English-speaking 
people, oversprcad the country. Some might 
cry, ‘‘ Woe is me that I dwell. . . in the tents 
of Kedar.’’ Men and women, eager for the 
Teign of the Prince of Peace, and jealous for 
the honour of God, grieve over the evidences 
around them that the very elements of His 
law are unknown or disregarded. They beg 
for preachers of righteousness, no matter what 
creed they may profess. 


The great danger for persons of every’ 


nationality who would live in this fair land is 
deterioration. The limpid, transtucent waters 
that lap the shores are not more treacherous 
than the social condition into which many un- 
wary British subjects plunge. Greed of gain 
is one of the most rapacious enemies that 
the souls of men meet with in a productive 
colony. The god Mammon has taken pos- 
session of the pedestal of the out-of-date 
dethroned idols, 
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THE DANCING MASK AT THE COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY EXHIBITION. (See p, 989.) 


“IT don’t trouble about God,’ said a large 
employer of labour to the Archdeacon of 
Honduras ; “‘ money is my god.” 

This shameless confession was his reply to a 
remonstrance against forcing his employés to 
labour seven days a week, regardless of their 
health of body, mind, and soul. Those who 
refused on the ground of Sunday observance 
he was resolved to dismiss. He was one of 
many influential speculators who only care for 
the country and their servants for what they 
are worth commercially to themselves. There 
are, happily, others with eyes to see that such 
policy is short-sighted. The land cannot long 
be made to yield her increase without labourers. 
Millions of the natives have died out, and 
thousands of the remnant that remain are 
demoralised by drink and idleness. The coolies 
imported from India and China, and the 
negroes brought over from the West Indies, 
already show signs of deterioration from 
neglect. 

It is a lamentable fact, too, that Eng- 
lish people, accustomed not only to attend 
the house, of God regularly but to engage in 
religious work in the homeland, fall into the 
ways of the country of their adoption. It is 
revolting to think of an Englishwoman who 
professes and calls herself a Christian spending 
three hours on Sunday watching a bull fight. 
But the day for sacred rest 1s dedicated to such 
spectacles, as well as to cockfights, lotteries, 
and all the varieties of entertainments by 
which men kill the hours of idleness, and our 
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own country people succumb to the forces that 
sap spiritual life. 

The chief interest in Central America natur- 
ally centres in our own possession, the colony 
of British Honduras. It is a land of possibili- 
ties. With dormant energies wasting, it is 
very like the drink-enslaved natives who lie in 
their hammocks waiting for the corn to grow, 
and dreaming away the hours of daylight. 
They have neglected the primeval command 
to subdue the land, and strangers have taken 
possession of their privileges. AJ] four con- 
tinents of the globe have contributed to the 
population. The Rev. E. C. Robinson, Rector 
of Corozal, some miles east of the capital, 
Belize, has in his flock a motley crowd—red 
men who only speak Maya; the country-born 
descendants of their conquerors, who only 
speak Spanish ; negroes, who in spite of their 
jet black skin are called creoles ; and natives of 
China and Hindustan. 7 

The first European settlers were attracted 
to this part of Central America by the mahogany 
and logwood growing in great quantities by 
the rivers. It was a compara- 
tively simple matter in the early 
days to cut down the tall, 
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They work very hard, and live on rations pro- 
vided for them. There is no _ provision of 
education, religious or otherwise, except that 
which they can obtain from the visits of one 
clergyman. They welcome their ‘ ministah,” 
and when Mr. Robinson appears in the bush a 
clearing is immediately made into a place of 
worship. Resounding strokes of one bar of 
iron on another, suspended for the purpose, 
summon the congregation. Many a melodious 
peal of church bells might envy the result. One 
log that answers for a pulpit, others that serve 
as seats, might glory over elaborate arrange 
ments at home. It is a delight to these simple 
children of the forest to sing Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns, although their voices are 
often hoarse with shouting to their oxen. They 
usually require seven yoke of steer to draw each 
low truck, which conveys one mahogany tree. 
Owing to the heat, the work is done at night 
as well as in the cooler parts of the day. A 
procession winding down a truck pass to bring 
in their spoil is, in the opinion of Mr. Robinson, 
one of the most picturesque sights he has ever 
seen. Each driver holds a pine torch to light 
the way ; but before the tall, well-set-up black 
forms come into view their voices can be 
heard calling the oxen each by its own name, 
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straight trunks, make a raft of the wood, and 
float it down to the coast. But the supply of 
timber by the rivers within easy distance of 
the ports has been exhausted. The fine strong 
negroes employed in this industry have to live 
in the bush for nine or ten months of the year. 


which the animals learn to know well, and 
their exhortations are punctuated by crack 
of their whips. These negroes do not appeal 
to such advantage when they come into Beliz 
to waste their accumulated wages. It is 
depressing to know that they generally add 


the load of debt to the burden of 
labour, and after lavish 
put themselves at the mercy of 
creditors for the rest of ihe year. 
These mahogany hands form a class 
to themselves, and all profess to be 
members of the Church of England or 
Wesleyans. 

Since the mahogany has grown scarce, an 
attempt has been made to promote agriculture. 
Not long ago sugar was an important industry, 
but now machinery worth thousands of pounds 
rests idle in the old estates. Only sufficient is 
grown tosupply local wants. The coolies trans- 
ported from our Eastern Empire to the sugar 
plantations are all baptised, and claim to be 
Christians. Yet they keep up a festival which 
they call ‘‘ Husha.’”’ What they mean by the 
word they seem unable to explain. It might 
be a corruption of the ‘‘ Hejira,’’ or Flight of 
Mohammed, from which Moslems date all their 
transactions. The day is kept in honour 
of two brothers of the false prophet who died in 
his cause. They celebrate the event by making 
a@ paper erection, which they carry, dancing 
before it, round the town. Chinese coolies 
were also brought to British Honduras for 
labour, but after being a short time at Corozai 
they ran away into the bush. They declined 
to have anything to do with the black mahogany 
hands, but fraternised with the red men. Such 
is caste and social exclusiveness! The pagans 
from the ancient Celestial Country find some- 


prodigality 
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thing in common with the natives of Central 
America, also a venerable race, who nearly all 
call themselves ‘‘ good Catholics.’’ 

The profession of the remnant of the ancient 
lords of the land, whatever it may be, is power- 
less to rouse them to energy in work or to 
restrain them from the drinking habits that are 
destroying them. On religious festivals they 
give eight days toidleness,and make eight nights 
hideous by drunken orgies. The Archdeacon 
of Honduras procured a mask such as the 
dancers wear for the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society. It has been photographed 
and reproduced. He saw the revellers in their 
hideous disguise dancing in front of a church, 
and some of them capered inside the door. 
Their diabolus is similar to masks worn by 
medicine men in Africa and South India. In 
these countries the devotees explain that it is 
necessary to frighten away evil spirits, and their 
childish attempts to defend themselves from 
demons are consistent with a worship of slavish 
fear. But the idea of the same ceremonies 
being practised in the name of Christ is in- 
conceivable. The answer of a conservative old 
native of Central America to a priest who urged 
him to give up the faith of his forefathers and 
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to substitute the blessed saints for his ugly 
idols is suggestive of superior intelligence : 
‘* Padro mio, if the difference between the two 
is so slight it is hardly worth while to make 
any change.” 

About one hundred years ago French colon- 
ists introduced coffee of the Arabian variety, 
from seed obtained from the Paris Botanical 
Society, into Guatemala. It rapidly spread over 
extensive regions. The groves cover many 
acres, and give employment to numbers of 
women and children. They flit about among 
trees on which blossoms as white and fragrant 
as jessamine, and berries red and green mingle 
at the same time with the dark shining leaves. 
A good picker under favourable circumstances 
can earn about two reals, equal to 2s., a day. 
The photograph of coffee pickers, which has 
been reproduced, was taken by the Rev. J. 
Grinter, of San José de Costa Rica. They are 
part of his charge, which extends over an area 
of 1,800 miles. The Baptist and Wesleyan 
missions have covered a great deal of ground, 
and have been most effectual in the republic 
of Costa Rica, but large districts still remain 
without any means of grace. It is a healthy 
sign that in at least five different centres in 
which Mr. Grinter has been able to establish 
missions, whilst waiting for a-regular minister, 
little bands of the laity hold services, and have 
started Sunday schools. Several faithful 
coloured men, who have been licensed as 
lay readers, and are partly supported by the 
people, give their whole time to religious work, 
and four or five others give voluntary assist- 
ance. With this help as many as five or six 
services are held each Sunday, and very fre- 
quently on week days in the camps and 
amongst the banana plantations. The United 
Fruit Company gave last year {50 towards the 
maintenance of these missions. 

Banana farms have increased rapidly as 
sugar cultivation has declined. One American 
fruit company sends annually 2,000,000 bananas 
to the United States and 30,000 to England. 
Negroes, descendants of African slaves, are 
chiefly employed in the plantations. The 
railway companies show their appreciation of 
efforts to care for the welfare of the hands 
by giving free passes to all persons engaged 
in spiritual work, and farmers and men are 
always ready to lend either a horse, a boat, or 
a hand car to convey them from one camp 
to another. 

‘““T was passing along the railway on a hand 
car,’ Mr. Grinter writes, ‘‘ when I was stopped 
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by a bright, strong, manly-looking negro, who 
said, ‘Ministah, can you give us a service ?’ 
I said, ‘ Yes, with pleasure. I shall be back 
in a few hours. You tell the people, and work 
up a meeting.’ To my surpmise, on my retum 
I found a house, which at the beginning of the 
year had been used as a drinking saloon, cleancd 
and arranged and filled with carnest wor- 
shippers, and we had a bright, hearty service 
lasting about thirty-five minutes.”’ 

The difficulty is not to gather congregations 
in these districts, but to meet the demands 
of would-be worshippers. Each week bnnz: 
a number of coloured people from the surround- 
ing West Indian colonies. They need shepherd- 
ing rather than providing with churches. Only 
the simplest structures are required for tus 
shifting population, who may disperse if crops 
fail or commercial depression affects their 
employers. There are centres such as the cut 
stations Rio Hondo and Germania, the cre 
seventy-five, the other sixty-five, mules from 
San José, where farms are likely to be in enis!- 
ence for many years, and there permanent 
churches and schools are necessary. The photo- 
graph of a wedding in Germania gives an idea 
of the class of the congregation. These churches 
may be regarded as forts for the army fightng 
against such hosts of vice and evil as can be 
only faintly conceived in. our more favoured 
country. The battle of the few against over- 
whelming forces would be hopeless but for the 
conviction that God is on the side of nght. His 
presence more than compensates to missicn- 
aries for home, friends, and kindred, and all 
that they forsake. Yet the loneliness and 
isolation when far removed from fellow workers. 
and even from helpful literature, are tnals 
known only to themselves. They see in the 
indifference or deterioration of white settlers 
the danger of neglecting to feed the fire of 
spiritual life. 

‘‘T was a Christian once,” said a lady to the 
Archdeacon ‘of Honduras in response to his 
notice that baptisms would be held in the place 
where he met her. ‘I was baptised and con- 
firmed. You may baptise my three children 
if you like. I shall. not teach them any relimon,” 
she added decisively, but with perfect poliie- 
ness. ‘‘ When they grow up they can become 
Christians if they choose.’’ He had to leave 
her without obtaining any promise that these 
children, one of whom was about twelve, 
should learn even the first principles of Chns- 
tianity. Her own spiritual appetite had been 
starved to death, and she was embittered by 
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troubles in her family which could never have 


entered it if the religion cast aside had held 
vital possession. 


‘* I am English,” said an old lady, hearing 


the same clergyman speak her native tongue, 


and she ceased to smoke, and dropped for a 
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their very own,” and Orientals plead that they, 
too, are British subjects. Three hundred In- 
dian coolies, imported by a Jamaican gentle- 
man from his native island for labour on a 
banana farm, sent an invitation to the Arch- 
deacon of Honduras to come and baptise 
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time the flow of Spanish conversation. ‘I 
don’t know what my own people would say if 
they could see me now,’’ she remarked, as 
memory awoke old associations of her child- 
hood. Like many others, she spoke regretfully 
of good English customs, above all the acknow- 
ledgment of God, having dropped into disuse. 

The condition of irreligion into which neg- 
lected settlers have sunk, and their steady de- 
cline in moral tone, is a warning against letting 
the day ofopportunity for new-comers slip away. 
Our own countrymen have undoubtedly the 
first claim on British sympathy, more especially 
on missions aided or supported by the Colonial 
and Continental Church Society, and_ this 
article has only touched on this sphere. ‘“ Let 
the children first be fed.’’ Yet it is hard to 
turn a deaf ear to hungry dependents desiring 
the crumbs that fall from the table. Negroes 
beg continually for “a white ministah of 


their children. Out of their poverty they sub- 
scribed his travelling expenses from Belize 
to the distant plateau of Sepaquila, where they 
were established. They had laid hold of the 
belief that God was their Father, and Jesus 
Christ their Saviour, and they had the will, 
though not the means, to build a church for 
themselves. Their employer promised to give 
£50 a year towards a mission for them if only 
a clergyman could be found to take the charge. 
But these genfle-mannered, intelligent Asiatics, 
in whom the instinct to worship is always 
strong, must wait in patience. The claim of 
thousands and tens of thousands living utterly 
without God must prevail against the plea of 
the hundreds happy in having a good master. 
The special charge of the clergyman whom they 
welcomed, besides the oversight of missions, 
is a central church in Port Limon and six 
mission churches. In the province of Limon 
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there are about 20,000 labourers from West 
Indian Islands. In one long journey through 
Guatemala the Archdeacon met no one who 
had seen any clergyman in those parts for 
fourteen years. There is not one in the whole 
republic, though it can boast 2,000 English 
subjects, and some of them are willing to con- 
tribute very largely towards the support of 
their own church from the very outset. 

White settlers ought not to be left without 
spiritual care. Whilst one may be strong 
enough to hold fast to what is right, numbers 
sink under the deadening atmosphere of a 
low standard of morality. Their number is 
likely to increase. It is estimated that the 
attraction of employment in the sanitation 
works opened at Colon and Panama, and in the 
construction of a new canal, will add 100,000 
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to the population. It is a serious considera- 
tion whether their advent will be for good or 
evil. It must be for good if God's will is done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Nature is His 
witness in Central America that He would have 
the world to be good and fair. The sun. re- 
joicing in strength, animal and vegetable life 
abounding in beauty, all declare His glory. 
The care and bounty of the great Creator is 
manifest when riding between banks of begonias 
and great bunches can be picked without dis- 
mounting, or when, drawing near to what seems 
a bed of gaily painted tulips, it rises and dis- 
perses in large butterflies. The Author of 
Life gives power to plants and insects to mise 
heavenward, and He hears the prayer of men 
and women of various races for the righteous- 
ness which alone exalts a nation. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—-XXVII. 


Bevill Bracton, an English officer who has been “broken” for a quarrel with a Dutch comrade, hears the news of the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Successioa in 1702, and, seeking to regain his position, is sent by Lord Peterborough to the Low Countries 
to seek and rescue Sylvia Thorne, who is in the city of Liéze, actually in the hands of the French. Landing in Antwerp, Beviil has 
an encounter with the Dutch officer, Sparmann, now a spy in the French service, who was the cause of his leaving the English army. 
The landlord of the inn where he stays provides him with the passport of a dead French officer, Captain le Blond, and in the name of the 
dead man be makes his escape from the city. At Louvain he meets with the Comtesse de Valorme and, after leaving the old university 
city, rescues her from a threatening attack of some peasants, The Comtesse invites him to travel in her company, but hints that she bas 

trated his disguise and suspects that he is an Englishman. At St. Trond, where they break their journey, Bevill recognises Sparmann 
in a man who is staying in the same inn as himself, but loses sight of him in the street. ‘lLhis puts him on his guard, and he goes across to 
the other inn, where the young lady is staying, to wara her of the danger. Some remark of his to one of the Comtesse’s servants is over- 
heard, although Revi‘! does not know it at the ume, by one of the ostlers, and it is to thisthat he owes his escape. Bevill and the Comtesse 
fall in with the English outpos:s and are all wed to pass towards Liége, but before they enter the city the Comtesse explains to Bevill that 
she is herself a French Protestant, and has her own reasons for wishing to see Marl borough and beg his aid on behalf of her oppressed co- 
believers. Within the city the Comtesse goes to the house of friends, while Bevill secures a room at an inn and delivers Pord Peter- 
borough’s letter at Sylvia Thorne’s house. He finds her arranging to close her house and join the Van Ryks, with whom tke 
Comtesse is staying, and approves her step, as he can see no prospect of any early escape from the city. In Liéze Bevill finds 
Francbois, a former French schoolmate of his, and sees at once the danger of denunciation to the authorities to which this encounter 
exposes him. He soon learns that Francbois is pressing his attentions upon Sylvia Thorne, and, after a meeting between the former 
schoolmates, Sylvia warns Bevill to hasten their departure from the city. With this purpose he quits the inn where he has been staying, 
aod takes up his quarters at Sylvia's deserted house, the Weiss Haus. There he has at least two secret visitors spying upon his movements 
in the night after his removal, and the following morning he finds the dead body of Sparinann, Lut he does not know who removed this 
danger from his path. Next dav the Comtesse and Sylvia come to say they are ready to set out from the city that night, but soon after 
they have gone to complete their preparations Bevill has proof that their conversation has been overheard. When. later, he joins the 
hadie<, and they are followed by a smal! body of dragoons, his suspicions are deepened, and confirmed when they are stopped at the gate, 
and he finds himself prisoner in the citadel. The Comtesse denounces Francbois as the agent of their misfortunes, and gives such in- 
formation to the Governor as leads him to take the Frenchman into custody as well as Bevill. Both prisoners are incarcerated in the 
citadel to await a court martial, but before he is taken to his cell Bevill and Sylvia plight ther troth. Later the Governor, who proves 
to be an old lover of the Comtesse, has an interview with the two ladies, and after this they effect their escaje from the city in the 
direction of the English lines. 


CHAPTER XXVIII night at one place and at another on the 
; next, bivouacking here to-day and there to- 


AD Philip Wouvermans’ morrow, attacking or attacked, conquering or 
lived half acentury later being repulsed. Armies, regiments, even small 
than he did, the splendid detachments, were clad sometimes in the royal 
brush he wielded would _ blue of France, sometimes in the scarlet of Eng- 
have found greater scope land; while, intermixed with the former, might 
in the region he knew be seen the yellow grey of Spain or the dark 
so well than it ever ob- green of Bavaria; and, with the latter, the 
(ained, superb as his_ snuff-brown of Holland or the pale blue of 
work was. For now, Austria. <As they marched along the roads, 

over all that portion of Europe known singing the songs of the lands from which 

generically as the Netherlands, or Low they drew their birth, or across fields, the 

Countries, there was the movement and the ripened corn and wheat were trampled 

colouring this master delighted in—armies under their and their chargers’ feet or 

marching to and_ (fro, encamping one’ beneath the coarse, iron-bound wheels of 
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their gun carriages, since, now that war was 
over and around all, the luckless peasants and 
landowners found but little opportunity of 
reaping those fields. 

Yet neither was it the passage of these armies 
alone that disturbed those unfortunate dwellers 
in the scene of contest, since, sometimes, their 
fields and orchards and copses would witness 
some small yet sanguinary conflict between the 
hostile forces. On such occasions their down- 
trodden corn would become dyed crimson ; the 
branches of their fruit trees would be cut down 
by whistling musket bullets or heavy cannon 
balls; their copses, sought out for shelter, 
would become the death-bed of many a gallant 
man whose eyes had opened to the light in lands 
far distant from those in which they finally 
closed. And then, routed, the vanquished 
would not march but rush along the roads 
once more, the victors would hurry after them 
in furious pursuit, and the unhappy owners 
of the soil and all it bore would be left bemoan- 
ing the ruin that had befallen them, ruin that 
the passage of years could alone repair. 

Amid such scenes as these the Comtesse de 
Valorme and Sylvia were passing now as gradu- 
ally they drew near to Maestricht, where, as they 
had learnt, they would, even if they did not 
come into touch with some portion of the English 
army, at least discover something as to its 
whereabouts. They knew this, they had learnt 
it, by words overheard outside inns at which 
they halted at nights; by witnessing the 
frantic gestures and listening to the excited 
talk of the half-Brabant, half-Guelderland 
boors as they discussed the coming of the 
English and others. Also, they had learnt 
by now that to make their way easily along 
these roads it were best they should be any- 
thing but French ; for the English were sweep- 
ing like a tornado through all the land, the 
French were in most instances retreating or 
fortifying themselves in old towns and castles ; 
the English, for whom all Netherlanders had 
been looking so long, were at hand at last, 

Therefore, from now, neither Sylvia nor the 
Comtesse spoke in anything but English, 
excepting only when the native dialect was 
necessary to cause their desires to be under- 
stood, when Sylvia, whose long residence in 
Li¢ge had enabled her to be well acquainted 
with the local dialects, used that. 

‘‘There is no news of the approach of the 
allied forces as yet ?’’ the Comtesse asked, 
as Sylvia, looking out of a carriage they had 
taken possession of when they had discarded 
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the rough country charrette, drew in her head 
after a slight conversation with a peasant. 

‘‘ None,”’ the girl answered wearily. “‘ None. 
And during all this time they may have——” 
and she paused, shuddering. 

““ Nay, dear heart,’’ the Comtesse said, her 
English clear and distinct as it had been when 
she astonished Bevill by addressing him in it. 
“Nay, have no fear. I—I—extorted from 
De Violaine—Heaven help me! I was but en- 
deavouring to play on his memories of the past 
for our, for your sake—the knowledge that 
he could not yet be brought to trial. I myself 
have no fear of that.” 

“IT myself cannot but have fears; for he 
has won my heart, my love. Oh! Radegonde, 
had it been you who loved him, you whom he 
loved, you could not be as calm as now you 
are.” 

“It may be so,’’ the Comtesse said softly. 
‘‘ Doubtless it would have been so had it 
chanced that I had learned to love him—if 
he had learned to love me,” and then was 
silent. 

Something, however, some strange inflecuon 
in her voice caused Sylvia to look round at her 
companion, when, seeing that the Comtesse’s 
face was averted, and that she was gazing 
out of the window, she added : 

“Ah! forgive me. Who am I, a girl who 
has but now found happiness in a man’s love, 
to speak thus to you who have suffered so— 
to you whose own heart died with M. de 
Valorme ?”’ 

But the Comtesse, beyond a_ whispered 
“Yes,’’ said no more. 

That, however, these two women, always 
good friends and companions and now united 
in one great desire—the desire of saving the 
life of a man who possessed in their eves the 
greatest charm that can, perhaps, appeal to 
woman's nature, that of heroism—should cease 
to talk of him as much as they thought of him, 
is not to be supposed. While, as they so 
thought and also talked, each was reflecting on 
every chance favourable and unfavourable that 
might tell for or against their hero. 

“Who was this spy, I wonder,” Sylvia 
said now, ‘of whom Francbois spoke ? The 
man whom he accused Bevill of slaying that 
night in the Weiss Haus ? Radegonde, did 
he confide in you ?” 

“No more than in you,” the Comtesse 
answered. ‘‘ Surely, too, he would have chosen 
the woman he loved for his confidante ?”’ 

‘Or, rather, have doubly feared to confide 
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in that woman and to, thereby, bring fresh 
misery to the heart he had but just won for 
his own.” 

‘Ah, yes,’”’ the Comtesse said, again in a 
low voice. ‘‘ Doubtless that was his reason.”’ 

Returning, however, to the matter of the 
spy, Sylvia, who thought that in this man’s 
death might lurk some deeper danger to Bevill 
than even that which was threatened by his 
obtaining entrance into a town beleaguered by 
the French, and by his doing so under a false 
name, as well as doubly threatened through a 
letter from Lord Peterborough being found 
in his possession—asked again : 

““Not even in your journey from Louvain 
to Liége did he mention him ?”’ 

“Yes, if this man is the same as he who sought 
to have him detained, first at Antwerp and 
afterwards at St. Trond; if, too, Emile Francbois 
has not coined one further lie in his desire to 
ruin him. Yet you know all this as well as I, 
Sylvia. You have learnt from Mr. Bracton 
of his escape from Antwerp on the horse, with 
the passport of Le Blond, and of how, after 
seeing the man again at St. Trond, he left the 
place next morning before I did so, though 
that man had then disappeared and had not 
even returned to his lodging at the inn where 
they both put up.” 

“Yes, that I know. He told me more than 
once of his escapes from the broken soldier, 
Sparmann, who had become a spy in the service 
of his country’s enemies, as also he told me 
how he hated passing under a false name, a 
false guise, no matter how good the cause was. 
“Ah!’’ she went on, ‘his honour, his full 
sense of honour shone forth in every regret he 
uttered, even while he acknowledged how good 
was the cause which compelled the subterfuge. 
It must be Sparmann who was wounded to 
the death in my house, though not by Bevill, 
since he denies it. Yet, had he in truth slain 
the man who sought to slay him, it would have 
been no crime.”’ 

“He did not slay him. His every action, 
his every tone, when Francbois denounced him 
as having done so, was a testimony to the truth 
of his denial ; though, since both Sparmann and 
Francbois were each working to the same end, 
were each in that lonely deserted house, intent 
on slaying Bevill—Mr. Bracton—why should 
they fight, why should each attempt to slay 
the other?” 

“Ah!” murmured Sylvia, ‘if we could but 
know that—which, alas ! we never shall, since 
Sparmann is dead, and Francbois will never 
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utter aught but lies—then that heavy charge 
against him would be removed.” 

‘“‘It is in truth the heaviest, if not the one 
that will bear hardest of all against him.”’ 

** Which, then, is the worst ?”’ 

““The possession of Lord Peterborough’s 
letter. Sylvia,’’ the Comtesse said, strangely 
agitated as she thought on all that threatened 
Bevill. ‘‘ If the Alhes have not taken Li¢ge ere 
he is tried, I dread to think of what may befall 
him. I pray God that Lord Marlborough may 
already be on his road.” 

After which both women became so over- 
come and, indeed, almost hysterical by the 
terror of what might happen to Bevill, that for 
a time they could speak no more, but, instead, 
took refuge in tears. 

They could not, however, cease their en- 
deavours to discover what chances there were 
of Marlborough being somewhere in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. They recognised that, 
even if he were near and they could reach him 
and obtain speech with him, the mission on 
which they came could have but little, if 
indeed it had any, influence on his plans, 
all-absorbing though that mission was to them. 
Only they were distracted with grief and 
horror of what was impending in Lidége, and 
in their distraction clutched at the only hope 
in the existence of which they could believe. 

The carriage was at this time passing through 
one of those many plantations of young trees 
that, from far-off times, it has been the custom 
of the inhabitants of this rich marshy soil to 
plant at regular intervals, with a view to always 
providing themselves with vast stocks of 
timber for building as well as fuel. But since 
the road, if it were worthy of the name, was 
not only a muddy track but also encumbered 
by logs of felled wood that had been thrown 
across it by some of the many contending forces 
with the intention of impeding the progress of 
their rivals, the vehicle proceeded but slowly 
when it proceeded at all, and often enough 
the wheels stuck fast. 

Looking out of the window as an obstruction 
once more occurred for about the tenth time 
since the carriage had entered this plantation, 
or young forest, Sylvia suddenly uttered an 
exclamation ; while, drawing in her head, she 
‘said in a tone that the Comtesse could not 
mistake for aught but one of joy: 

‘““They are here! We have found them! 
Heaven above be praised !”’ 

‘“Here ? Who?” the Comtesse also ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ The English ? The Allies ?”’ 
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‘‘Some of them at least. Oh! Radegonde, 
I have seen their scarlet coats, and, on one, the 
gorget of our dragoon officers. Yet, alas! 
alas! they are retiring; he who wears the 
gorget has disappeared behind a larger tree 
than all the others.” 

“Cry out then! Cry to him! Call him 
back! Let us do anything to arrest their 
attention. If we fail to speak with them now 
we may not find their commander for days.”’ 

‘“‘No, no; we need not,’ Sylvia again ex- 
claimed now. ‘‘ They have observed us. They 
are coming towards us, doubtless to see what 
this carriage contains. Two officers. And 
they ave English. Thank God!” 

As she said, so it was. The two officers now 
approaching the carriage had seen it long 
before Sylvia had perceived them, and were 
at once inspired with the scouts’—for such they 
and their men were — proper sense of duty, 
namely, to discover what was the business of 
everyone with whom they might chance to 
come into contact. But—as the phrase which 
had sprung into use when the century, still so 
young, had but just dawned, ran—‘‘ It was 
seventeen hundred and war time,’’. and, 
above almost all else, in war time prudence is 
necessary. Therefore, on seeing the carriage 
approach, the officers had retreated behind 
the great tree, while their troopers had ridden 
deeper into the plantation and, from there, 
the former had been able to observe who and 
what were those inside the vehicle. 

“Women!” one said to the other. ‘* Dan- 
gerous enough sometimes, when armed for 
our subjection and clad in velvet and Valenci- 
ennes, yet harmless here, unless they be 
spies of the enemy. No matter, ’tis our duty to 
discover who and what they are.’’ Whereupon 
the officers turned their horses’ heads towards 
the carriage, and the animals picked their way 
through what was almost a quagmire until 
they reached it. 

Their laced hats in hand, the two young men 
bowed gracefully as they drew near the window, 
after which the captain, speaking in fair French, 
though not such as Bevill Bracton spoke, asked 
in a gentle, well-bred voice if there were any 
directions or assistance they could give mes- 
dames to aid them on their route ? But, ere 
he had concluded his courteous speech, he 
halted in it and finished it in but a shambling 
manner ; for his eyes, discreetly as he had used 
them to observe the equal, though different, 
beauty of each woman, had told him that one 
at least of those before him was not seen for the 
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first time. And that one—the Comtesse—was 
herself gazing fixedly at him. 

““ Madame travels far ; madame’s journey is 
not yet concluded,’ he murmured. ‘* Madame 
has left Liége.’’ 

““Tt is so, monsieur,”’ 
speaking in English. ‘‘I understand mon- 
sieur. It was outside St. Trond that he saw 
me when his late brother officer, Mr. Bracton, 
joined me,”’ while as she spoke she felt Sylvia 
Start. 

“That is the case, madame. 
still travels on, though unaccompanied by 
Bracton. Another companion,”’ he said, witha 
faint but respectful smile, ‘‘ has usurped his 
place. Does he still remain in Liége ; has he 
not yet succeeded in that which he desired to 
do—namely, in removing the lady he went to 
seek from out the grasp of our good friends the 
French ? ”’ 

It was not, however, Madame de Valorme 
who answered his question, but, instead, her 
companion. 

“Sir,”’ said Sylvia—and as the captain's 
glance was drawn to her as she spoke he saw 
that her large grey eyes were full of a sadness 
that, to his mind at least, by no means obscured 
her beauty—''I am the woman he went to 
seek.”’ 


the Comtesse said, 


But madame 


‘You ? Yet you are here alone. Where, 
then, is he ?”’ 
“Alas! alas! he is a prisoner. He—oh! 


it is hard to tell, to utter. He did all that man 
might do, but he was denounced to M. de 
Violaine by a vile spy who recognised him, 
and—and—ah ! God help hin, he is a prisoner 
in the citadel; and I—I—am free—I who 
should be by his side in safety or in danger. 
I who should be as much a prisoner as he.” 

Bewildered, the young man looked from 
Sylvia to the Comtesse and then back to Sylvia, 
while muttering, ‘“We heard something of 
that spy and what he attempted on him at 
Antwerp and St. Trond i 

“That is not the man. He is dead——” 

““ Bracton slew him at last !’’ 

‘““No, no! Another—some other did so. 
Perhaps the man who finally betrayed him,” 
the Comtesse de Valorme said, since Svlvia 
seemed now almost incapable of speaking, so 
agitated had she become. After which, seeing 
that the captain of dragoons appeared to be 
totally unable to gather the meaning of what 
had happened, though recognising the danger 
in which Bevill stood, the Comtesse at once 
proceeded to give him as brief, though clear, 


-as it was possible to do. 
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an account of all that had occurred in Liége 
And, also, she told 
him their fears for what might still occur ere 
long. But one thing she did not tell him— 
namely, of how her own original desire of reach- 
ing Marlborough with a view to imploring his 
influence that aid might be sent to the Cevennes 
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a considerable point in his chance of ultimate 
escape. 

In absolute fact, however, had it not been 
for the grief-stricken face of the handsome 
girl before him, the girl in whose eyes the tears 
now welled and hung upon the lids, even if 
they did not drop, and also the grave, solemn 


‘Their laced hats in hand, the two 


had, for the moment, given place to a far greater 
desire—the desire of in some way obtaining 
Bevill’s earthly salvation, the salvation of a 
man whose life, though now bound up in that 
of Sylvia’s as Sylvia’s was in his, had become 
very precious to her. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


APTAIN BARRINGER—as the young 
officer of dragoons had now told Sylvia 
and the Comtesse his name was, while 
presenting the lieutenant to them as 

Sir George Saxby—showed both by his tone 
and words that the gravity of Bevill’s position 
was extreme, though he took care to add that 
the fact of there being no Court of Inquiry 
ready to be formed at the present moment was 


young men drew near the 


face of the Comtesse—he might have told them, 
as gently as possible, that in his soldier’s mind 
the chances of Bevill’s escape were almost non- 
existent. ‘‘ What,’ he asked himself, the 
question being but a flash of thought through 
his brain, and not expressed in words, ‘ would 
our commanders have done had a Frenchman 
made his way into one of the strong places we 
now hold, as Bracton has made his way into 
Liége ? What, if he were accused of slaying 
one of our supposed spies, if he had in his 
possession a letter trom as great a hater of 
England as Lord Peterborough is of France, 
and if, contrary to all orders issued, he had 
endeavoured to escape out of one of those 
places with a young Frenchwoman who might 
divulge to her countrymen our plans and 
intentions ? What, also, if that Frenchman 
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had passed as an Englishman and had posses- 
sion of two false passports made out in English 
names ? ”’ 

Yet in another instant there had flashed to 
this astute young officer's mind another 
thought—one that was, this time, a recollec- 
tion. 

He recalled how at Nimeguen an almost 
similar case to this had occurred a little before 
Marshal de Boufflers had attempted to retrieve 


that city for the French, to wrest it from the © 


Allies’ hands. A Frenchman, named _ the 
Marquis de Cabrieres, a gentleman and gallant, 
too, had managed to obtain entrance into the 
place under the guise of an Englishman—a 
Jersey man—armed with papers describing 
him as a subject of the Queen ; and had then 
endeavoured to assist a young French lady, 
his afhanced wife, to leave in disguise under 
his care. Now he lay under sentence of death, 
since the warrant awaited the signature of 
Marlborough or Athlone when they should 
be in the neighbourhood again. 

But a flash of thought alone, of memory, 
was all that passed through the young officer’s 
mind, even as Sir George Saxby was telling 
Sylvia and the Comtesse that at this moment 
the Earl was encamped near a village called 
Asch, but half a day’s journey off; yet his 
sudden recollection was enough—enough to 
convince him that, even as De Cabrieres was 
doomed by the English, so must Bevill Bracton 
be by the French for a parallel offence. 

Now, however, he had no further time for 
reflection. Sylvia, hearing of their nearness 
to the one man who, in their minds, could 
by any possibility save her lover, was im- 
ploring both captain and lieutenant to either 
conduct them to where the great English com- 
mander was, or at least to direct them on the 
way to him. 

““We can escort you,” Captain Barringer 
now said, forcing himself to drive the above 
thoughts away and answer her, “since we 
are even now on our way to Asch. There is 
little more to be learnt here; for the moment 
the ground is clear of Frenchmen and Spaniards. 
Though, doubtless, ladies, you will scarcely 
believe,’’ he went on in a purposely assumed 
lighter vein, hoping thereby to banish the agony 
of mind in which both the Comtesse and Sylvia 
were, ‘“‘ what excellent neighbours, warm and 
close, we have been sometimes with those 
Frenchmen and Spaniards. A hedge, a little 
copse, has sometimes only divided our pickets 
and outposts from theirs; the very tables on 
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which we have broken our fast at some tavern 
have been used by them for the same purpose 
but an hour before ; and sometimes, too, we 
have courteously exchanged a few volleys of 
musket balls with each other, but that is all! 
The great battle that must come soon is not 
yet; not yet. Still, it will ceme,’’ he added 
more gravely. 

And now they set forth for Asch, though 
but slowly and with difficulty, since the wheels 
of the carriage (which was only a_ coarse 
country thing, large and cumbersome and 
roughly made) had by now sunk deep into the 
oozy morass, and required not only the efforts 
of the driver, but also those of the troopers, 
to force it on its way. Nevertheless, Sylvia 
and her companion were soon on their road to- 
wards the goal of their hopes, but, although 
such was the case, Captain Barringer deemed 
it necessary to say that it was by no means 
certain that, even when they had reached the 
end of their journey, they would be able to 
see and speak with Marlborough. 

“For his secretary, Mr. Cardonnel, guards 
him like a fiery dragon,’’ the captain said; 
“and he is surrounded by his staff, who are 
also veritable watch-dogs; notwithstanding 
which we will hope for the best. While, since 
my Lord Marlborough is a very gallant gentle- 
man, he will surely turn no deaf ear to ladies 
who desire to ask his services ? ”’ 

With which, and many other courteous as well 
as hope-inspiring phrases, not only Captain 
Barringer but also Sir George Saxby endeav- 
oured to cheer the way for these who were now 
under their protection. 


It was as the sun set that, from the windows 
of the rough carriage, Sylvia and the Comtesse 
gazed out upon the lines of the English army 
upon which were fixed: the hopes of all who still 
trembled in fear of the powerful and arrogant 
monarch who from Versailles sent out his orders 
for wholesale spoliation and aggrandisement. 
He was the hope of Protestants in the sunny 
south of France, as we'l as of those in the more 
temperate land of Prussia and of those who 
dwelt all along the fair banks of the Rhine; 
the hope of all those who inhabited that vast 
district which stretched from the German 
ocean to the north of France on one side, and 
to Hanover another. While—bitter mockery 
when it is remembered what the ongin of the 
present war was !—the same hopes for the 
downfall of this Grand Monarque—this prince 
termed the ‘‘ God-sent ’’—were felt in far-off 
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Spain by Roman Catholic hidalgos who 
loathed the thought that a French king should 
sit upon the throne once owned by those in 
whose veins ran the blood of Castile, of Aragon, 
the Asturias, and Trastamara. Hopes shared, 
too, though silently, by the rude fishermen of 
Biscay and Galicia as well as by the outlaws 
and brigands of Traz os Montes and Cantabria, 
who, while they bowed the knee to Romish 
emblems and statues, cursed in their lawless 
hearts the monarch who would endeavour to 
obtain for himself the throne that they and 
their forerunners of centuries had fought for, 
while putting aside temporarily their existence 
of plunder and brigandage. 

Beneath a blood-red sun setting behind purple 
clouds that told of further storms and down- 
pours still to come, the Comtesse de Valorme 
and Sylvia saw the long English line stretch- 
ing from village to village; from the hamlet 
of Asch on the nght to that of Ghenck on the 
left, and with Recken and Grimi on either 
flank. Also, they saw that with which both 
were well acquainted—the banner of England 
flying from a large tent in the middle of the 
camp, as well as the colours of regiments 
which, in that day, young in service, have since 
transmitted and gloriously maintained the 
reputation then acquired. 

“Here, if nowhere else,’’ the Comtesse said, 
“one should feel safe; yet, oh!’’ she whispered 
half to herself, ‘‘ that I,a Frenchwoman, should 
have to seek double succour from my country’s 
enemies! Simply because the ambition, the 
fanaticism of one man _ bears heavily on 
thousands of lives. Double succour! On 
one side for my own people ; on the other for 
one, also my country’s foeman, whom I have 
learned—to pity.” 

But Sylvia heard her words, low as the 
murmur was in which they were spoken, and 
answered gently: 

“You are but one of all those thousands 
whose hearts he—this splendid bigot—is turn- 
ing from him; but one alone of those who, 
throwing off their allegiance to him for ever, 
are peopling lands strange to them. Regret it 
not, reproach not yourself fer that. Better 
die an outcast, yet free; a voluntary exile 
than an ill-treated subject, a slave. While as 
for Bevill—but ah! I dare not speak, not 
think of him. Beyond Heaven, in whose hands 
we all are, his—our—hopes are in him whom 
now we go to seek.” 


The carriage, escorted by the two dragoon. 


officers who rode ahead of it, and by their 


Grenadiers. 
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handful of troopers behind, was now nearing 
that great tent over which streamed in the 
light of the setting sun the flag of England, 
and also passing through lines of English 
soldiers. Past the Cuirassiers, or Fourth 


‘Horse, it went—Sylvia’s hand to her heart as 


she recognised that this was the regiment to 
which ke had once belonged, from which he, 
wickedly, unjustly, had been cast out. Past, 
too, the gallant Scots Regiment of White 
Horses, as well as ‘‘ Coy’s Horse,”’ or 2nd Irish 
Horse, the King’s Carabineers, and many others 
of the cavalry, as well as several infantry regi- 
ments, including fourteen companies of the 
And, at last, they were outside 
Marlborough’s tent: the moment to which 
both had looked forward, from which they 
hoped so much, was at hand. 

“IT will enter to my lord’s staff,’’? Captain 
Barringer said, ‘‘and state your desires. 
Meanwhile, something of your names and con- 
dition I must know. What shall I tell him, 
whom announce ?”’ and his eyes fell on the 


_ Comtesse, perhaps because she was the elder. 


Upon which she answered : 

‘‘Tell him,” she said, ‘‘ that a Protestant 
Frenchwoman from Languedoc seeks assist- 
ance from him on two matters—both grave, 
and one vital. A Frenchwoman whose name 
is Radegonde, Comtesse de Valorme.”’ 

The captain bowed, while repeating the words 
to himself as though to impress them thoroughly 
in his mind; then he looked at Sylvia. 

“Tell him,’’ she said in turn, ‘‘ that an 
Englishwoman, one Sylvia Thorne, is here to 
seek succour from him for the man she loves 
—the man who, if God so wills it, is to be her 
husband. And that man is a countryman to 
both my lord and her. Also he has been an 
English soldier. But this you know.” 

It was half an hour later that the captain 
came back, and, speaking in a low voice, said 
that the Earl of Marlborough would receive 
the ladies who desired to speak with him. 
After which he handed them out of the carr.age, 
and, taking them to the opening of the tent, 
passed them through the sentries on either 
side. From there he confided them to a man 
who had the appearance of being a body-servant, 
one who bade them respectfully follow him. 

But as they left the captain he whispered in 
their ears: 

‘* Have no fear, no trepidation ; and tell him 
all—all! You are about to see the most 
brilliant soldier, the most courtly gentleman, 
in Europe.” 
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“Sylvia flung herself at Marlborough’s feet.” 
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A moment later the man had held a curtain 
aside and had retired after letting it drop 
behind them again, and they were face to face 
with the greatest captain of the age. 

He was standing in front of a brazier in which 
burned some logs, for the evenings were grow- 
ing colder now and the damp was over all, and 
as the women’s eyes fell on that handsome 
presence and noted the wonderful serenity of 
the features, any trepidation they might have 
felt vanished. 

Clad in his dark blue coat—he was Colonel 
of the Blues—with, beneath it, the ribbon of 
the Garter across his breast, he stood facing 
the curtain until they appeared, and then, 
advancing towards them, lifted the hand of 
each to his lips, while murmuring some courteous 
phrase, immediately after which he placed two 
rough chairs before them and begged them to 
be seated. 

““Madame la Comtesse,” he said now, and 
they noticed the refined, courtly tones of a 
voice that, though soft and even, was a little 
shrill. ‘‘I have heard your tale briefly from 
Captain Barringer. If help can come from me 
it shall. Yet am I vastly concerned to know 
how I can offer aid.”’ 

“My lord,” said Sylvia, lifting her eyes to 
his, while little knowing how he had noticed 
her beauty in one swift glance, ‘‘it is said in 
Liége that you will be soon there; and then 
—then—then the French will be no longer in 
possession of that city.” 

His lordship smiled slightly as she said this 
and seemed to muse an instant, after which 
he said : 

“It may be so; but ere that can be, I must 
Clear my way to Liége. There are towns and 
fortresses upon the road. Venloo is one, and 
time is necessary.”’ 

“Time! Oh!” the girl almost gasped, 
‘Time! And in that time they may have tried 
Mr. Bracton and—ah! I cannot utter it!” 

‘* It may indeed be so,’ he murmured, see- 
ing the look on Sylvia’s face. ‘I would not 
Say a word to alarm you ; but courts-martial, 
trials in war time, are apt to beswift. And the 
condition of Mr. Bracton is perilous; he has 
placed himself in a dangerous position.”’ 

«« My lord,’’ the Comtesse said, ‘‘ we have 
heard but lately that in your hands is one, the 
Marquis de Cabrieres, who lies under sentence 
of death for a similar offence against you and 
a town in your possession. Yet he still lives. 
May it not be the same, may we not hope the 
Same respite, for Mr. Bracton ?”’ 
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As she spoke, not only she, but Sylvia too, 
saw that her words had had some strange effect 
on the Earl. They observed a light come in 
his eyes, a little more colour mount to his 
cheeks—evidences that those words had pro- 
duced in his mind some striking effect. That 
effect they were soon to learn. * 

He went to a coarse, wooden table, covered 
with papers—a table that had, doubtless, been 
purchased with many others for a few gulden 
at some town through which the army passed, 
and, taking from off it two of those papers, 
said, as he held them in his hand: 

‘‘ Here is a letter to M. de Boufflers which 
I have caused to be written—such things are 
usual enough between the conflicting armies— 
suggesting an exchange of prisoners——”’ 

« Ah!” exclaimed Sylvia. ‘I understand.” 

“Yet, see,’’ Marlborough went on imper- 
turbably, ‘‘I destroy it,’’ and he suited the 
action to the word. Then observing, as he 
observed everything, the look of horror, ot 
broken-hearted grief, on the faces of the others 
at his action, he added, ‘‘ Because Mr. Bracton's 
name is not in it; because I was ignorant of 
him, though now I remember his name and 
the circumstances of his removal from the 
Cuirassiers. Yet, I beseech you, be easy in 
your minds. Another letter shall be written ; 
it shall contain his name.” 

““God in heaven bless you!’ Sylvia mur- 
mured. 

‘“‘This,’’ his lordship went on, touching 
with his finger the second paper, ‘‘is my 
warrant for the execution of the Marquis de 
Cabrieres—as a spy; but that too shall be 
destroyed,’’ and again he suited the action to 
the word. ‘“‘ Each of those men has com- 
mitted the same offence—for an offence it is 
against the opposing forces. Only, it 1s 
war time, and, as the offence is equal, so may 
the pardon be. If it can be done, if Mr. 
Bracton has not yet paid the penalty, it may 
be that the Maréchal de Bouftlers and I can 
adjust matters.” 

With a sob wrung from her heart by those 
last words as to Bevill having possibly paid 
the penalty, Sylvia flung herself at Marl- 
borough’s feet while uttering all that she felt 
at his graciousness and mercy. But, as she did 
so, as still she held his hand and called on 
heaven again and again to bless and prosper 
him, and while he, gallant, chivalrous as 
ever and always, endeavoured to raise her to 
her feet, he said: 

“Only, above all, hope not too much. Do 
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not allow your hopes too full a sway. England 
and France, Anne and Louis, De Boufflers and 
I are at war to the death, and war is merciless. 
Further defeat may drive the Marshal to des- 
peration. Also, we know not what may be 
transpiring at Liége. I would not rouse more 
fearssin your heart than it already holds. 
Heaven knows, I would not do so. Yet still 
I say again, ‘ Hope not, expect not, too much.’ ” 

‘I must hope,’ Sylvia moaned. “I must, 
I must. I have nought but hope left. I must 
hope in God’s mercy first, and—under Him 
—in you.” 

It was well indeed that she should have hope 
to comfort her at this time—well, too, that 
she did not know what was doing in Liege 
even as she knelt at Marlborough’s feet. 

For had she done so she must have deemed 
there was no longer any hope to be expected 
on earth either for her lover or herself. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


OME of the French troops had returned 
to Liege. For almost every day now 
there came to the ears of the different 
commanders in the vicinity the news 

that the Allies were sweeping south; that 
town after town and fortress after fortress was 
falling, and that gradually, before the serried 
ranks of steel and the discharge of the heavy 
guns that the huge Flanders horses dragged 
over muddy roads and boggy swamps, the 
‘Barrier ’’ army was being driven back. To 
which was added now the news that Venloo was 
invested by Lord Cutts—he who had gained 
the sobriquet of the ‘‘Salamander’’ from 
friends and foes alike, owing to his contempt 
for the enemy’s fire—and the Prince of Hanover, 
and like enough to fall at once. 

Therefore many of the French forces were 
now back in the citadel and Chartreuse at 
Liége, or lying out on the heights of St. Wal- 
burg ; while Tallard, who was afterwards to 
command the French and be defeated at Blen- 
heim, was now second in command in the 
vicinity under De Boufflers. For the Duke 
of Burgundy had some time since returned to 
Paris, where he received but a freezing welcome 
from his august grandsire, and the Maréchal de 
Boufflers became first in command and Tallard 
second. 

These changes in both the command of the 
French army and in the redistribution of the 
French forces, provided a sufficient number 
of officers to form a Court of Inquiry on the 
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prisoners in the citadel—a court which, as 
Tallard had left orders before marching to- 
wards the Rhine, was to be commenced at 
once. 

Of these prisoners there were now three, 
since another had been added to Bevill and 
Francbois, all of whom were charged with 
separate offences. The charge against those 
two has already been told; that against the 
third had still to be promulgated, though it 
came under the general one of treason, and 
was described in the quaint wording of the 
time as “‘ Lése majesté against the King, his 
State, and friends.” 

Of Francbois short work had been made 
by those assembled in the old salle d’armes 
in the citadel. The letters he had overlooked, 
and which had been found by the Comtesse 
de Valorme and handed to De Violaine, were 
sufficient to condemn any man in a time of 
peace, let alone one of war; but further in- 
quiries, subtly made in the city by other such 
spies as Sparmann had been, showed that the 
traitor had made considerable sums of money 
by obtaining early knowledge of the French 
plans and future movements, and by selling 
them to the Dutch agents who were instructed 
by the States General to obtain all information 
of a similar nature. Francbois had _ conse- 
quently been condemned to death by hanging, 
and that death only awaited the signature of 
Tallard to be immediately effected. Mean- 
while, he, proved spy and traitor as he was, 
was not regarded as too base and ignoble to 
be allowed to testify against one of the other 
prisoners—namely, the Englishman, Bracton. 

Against the third prisoner, a Hollander 
named Hans Stuven, the charge was that he 
had attempted to slay two of his own country- 
men in Liége, who were now in the service of 
the French King as couriers and frequent 
bearers of despatches from Louis to his mar- 
shals in the Netherlands ; and that, when in 
drink at a tavern, he had been heard to announce 
that when he came into contact with the newly- 
created marshal, Montrével, he would slav 
him as an apostate from the reformed faith 
and a persecutor of the Protestants. For this 
man there could be but one hope—that he 
should be found to be insane. 

To try these two the Court sat in the salle 
d'armes, lit now by the morning sun, De Yio- 
laine, in his capacity of Governor, being 
President. As representative of the King of 
France, he wore his hat and also the just-ew 
corps au brevet, or undercoat of the snoblesse 
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and those holding high office; a garment of 
white satin on which was stamped in gold the 
fieur-de-lys. Among the other officers who 
formed the members of that court one, a 
mousquetaire, alone wore his hat also, the 
plumed and laced hat of that aristocratic body. 
This was the young Duc de Guise, who sat 
thus covered because there ran in his veins 
the royal blood of an almost older race than the 
Bourbons, and because, as he and his called 
the King—and all Kings of France—cousin, 
it was his privilege to do so. 

In face of these officers Bevill Bracton stood 
in the midst of a file of soldiers, outwardly calm 
and imperturbable, but inwardly wondering 
what Sylvia was doing and where she was, 
while knowing that, no matter where she might 
be, her thoughts were with him alone. But, 
although he was well resigned to whatever 
fate might befall him—a resignation that many 
nights of solemn meditation had alone been 
able to bring him- to—there was in his heart a 
sadness, a regret, that could not be stifled. 

‘“‘ We met but to love each other,” he had 
whispered to himself a thousand times during 
his incarceration in this fortress ; ‘‘ to love but 
to be parted. And though the words could 
never be spoken, since I scarce knew the treasure 
I had won ere we were torn asunder, in her heart 
there must have sprung to life the same hopes, 
the same desires that had dawned in mine. 
The hopes of happy years to come, to be passed 
always side by side; together! The dreams of 
a calm and peaceful end, also together. And 
now! Now, the thought of her sweet face, 
her graciousness, her love, the only flower re- 
maining in my soon to be ended life; my 
memory all that can be left to brighten or to 
darken her existence.” 

For never since the night he was arrested 
had he dared to dream that he would leave 
Liége alive. His attempted escape from the 
city with Sylvia, his passing under the false 
guise of two different Frenchmen—the neces- 
sity for which he had always loathed, while 
understanding that in this way alone could he 
reach her—the testimony that Francbois would 
surely give against him, and the imputed 
murder of a man in the pay and service of 
France, must overwhelm and confound him. 

Thinking still of the woman he had learnt to 
love so dearly, he let his eyes roam over that 
gloomy, solemn hall and observe all that it 
contained. while heeding little. He saw the 
officers of his country’s immemorial foe con- 
versing together ere they should begin to 
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question him. He saw, too, the ancient arms 
that hung all round the walls—pikes, swords, 
maces, and halbards, musketoons and muskets ; 
also, he saw far down at the other end another 
man who was, undoubtedly, like himself, a 
prisoner. A man guarded by more soldiers and 
with his hands chained together ; one whose 
face was bruised and raw, as though, in his 
capture, he had been badly wounded; one 
who, leaning forward with that face resting 
on his hands, and his eyes upon the ground, 
presented an appearance of brutish indiffer- 
ence to his surroundings as well as to his 
almost certain fate, . 

‘The witness who will be produced before 
you, and the prisoner’s own actions, will give 
you the matter,’’ De Violaine said now, address- 
ing the other members of the court, ‘‘ upon 
which you have to form a conclusion. The 
witness is the traitor, Francbois, whom you 
condemned yesterday. What he knows he 
must tell in spite of his condemnation, or means 
will be used to make him do so,” and he 
glanced towards a man leaning behind one of 
the great stone columns that, at regular dis- 
tances, supported the heavily-traced and groined 
roof. For there was still another man within 
that hall, one on whom Bevill’s eyes had not 
yet lighted—a man, old and grizzled, yet strong 
and burly and roughly clad—a man who stood 
by a strange-looking instrument that lay along 
the floor and was a complicated mass of rollers 
and cords and pulleys—a thing that was, in 
truth, the rack. Near this there stood, also, 
four or five great copper pots, each holding 
several gallons of water, and having great 
ladies of the same metal in each. These things 
stood here close to the rack and that dark, 
forbidding man because, as all of that Court 
knew well, when the rack failed to elicit the 
truth from prisoner or suspected witness, the 
question a l’eau—namely, the pouring of quart 
after quart of water down the throats of the 
wretched victims, never failed in its effect. 

‘‘Let us hear the man,’’ an officer who was 
in command of the Regiment de Montemar 
said. ‘If he endeavours to he or to deceive 
us the——’’ and he glanced towards the 
executioner as he leant against the column. 

‘‘ Bring in the man, Francbois,’’ De Violaine 
said now, addressing some of the soldiers 
who were near Bevill, and a few moments later 
the already condemned traitor stood before 
those who had judged him yesterday. 

Whether it was the horror of that condemna- 
tion which now sat heavily on his soul, or 
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whether it was the fear of what might be the 
outcome of any evidence he should soon give— 
he had glanced affrightedly at the rack and 
the great water-pots and the grim attendant 
of both as he was brought in—he presented now 
a pitiable aspect. His face was colourless, or 
almost ashy grey, and resembled more the 
appearance of a terrified Asiatic, or an Asiatic 
whose blood was mixed with that of some 
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life in the hand of such as that.”” And, though 
those by his side did not hear the words mut- 
tered beneath the Duke’s slight moustache, 
it may well be that their thoughts kept com- 
pany with his. 

“Tell your tale again as you told it to me 
when you came here to inform against this 
Englishman,” De Violaine said now in an icy 
tone; ‘‘and tell it truthfully, remembering 


‘“‘* Messieurs—this story is false.’ ” 


white race, than the appearance of a European. 
His eyes had in them the terrified look of the 
hare as it glances back, only to see the hound 
that courses it upon its flank ; his whole frame, 
in its tremblings and flaccidity, bespoke the 
awtul terror that possessed him. 

‘““ Pasquedieu /’’ the young Duc de Guise 
muttered, as his eyes glanced from the shiver- 
ing object to the tall, sturdy form and calm, 
unruffled, though solemn, countenance of the 
man against whom the other was to testify. 
“ Pasquedieu / that this one should have his 


that——’”’ but he, too, paused in his words, 
the sentence being finished by the one glance 
he cast towards the column down the hall. 
Then, in a voice that trembled in unison 
with the tremors of his frame, though it gained 
strength—or was it audacity ?—as he pro- 
ceeded without interruption from any of those 
listeners seated before him, Francbois told the 
same story he had told at first to the Governor, 
Only, if he were to die, as die he now knew be 
must, he was resolved that he would leave 
no loopho!te through which this other—this 
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accursed, contemptuous Englishman who stood 
by his side so calmly, as though he, too, were a 
judge and not a prisoner—should escape and live. 

He pictured him as a brow-beating, turbulent 
Briton even in those far-off days in Paris when 
both he and Bracton were schoolmates; he 
told how he was ever filled with hatred 
of France and Frenchmen; and how, even 
here in Liége, Bracton had boasted that he 
would outwit any Frenchman in and around 
it, and slay all who attempted o thwart him. 
And, next, he told how he and Sparmann, 
going to the Weiss Haus to arrest this man, 
had been set upon in the dark by him; how 
Bracton had stabbed Sparmann through the 
breast and disarmed him, Francbois, so that 
he was unable to succour his companion. 

But now he was forced to stop in the un- 
folding of his narrative. 

Bracton, who until this moment had uttered 
no word but had contented himself with 
standing calmly before his judges, spoke now. 

‘‘ Messieurs,”’ he said, very calmly, “ this 
story is false. It may be that in my attempt 
to save a woman I have learnt to love, a 
woman whom I loved with my whole heart 
and soul even ere I went to the Weiss Haus that 
night, I have put myself in the grasp of your 
military laws. But be that so or not,” and 
now his voice was more firm, even perhaps 
stronger, ‘I will not be saddled with a false 
accusation and hold my peace. Sparmann 
was already wounded to the death, as I know 
now, though I knew it not when he passed 
me, touched me, in the dark and then fled 
down the stairs from me, deeming me most 
probably the man from whose hands a moment 
before he had received his death-wound. But 
it was not from my hand he received it. Iam 
no murderer, no midnight assassin. I had 
fought once with Sparmann in England, and 
vanquished him in fair fight. Messieurs, you 
know well enough that the man who vanquishes 
another in the open does not murder him after- 
wards in the dark. Had I found him in the 
Weiss Haus that night, I should have seized on 
him, it may be I should have forced him to 
fight with me again, but I should not have 
done that of which this traitor accuses me.’’ 

These words had made a good impression 
on those to whom they were addressed—so 
good a one, indeed, that, had there been no 
other charge against Bevill, he might possibly 
have gone free at that moment. Unhappily, 
however, there did remain the other charges 
that stood so black against him, and those 
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charges required neither the assertion nor the 
corroboration of Francbois. They proved them- 
selves. 

But whatever impression his words may 
have made on those who were now the arbiters 
of life and death to him, a far deeper impression 
—a palpable one—had been produced on the 
man who sat with his head buried in his hands 
close by that column against which the dooms- 
man leaned. 

At the first sound of Bevill’s voice this man, 
this fanatic who appeared to have vowed him- 
self to the slaughter of renegades and apostates, 
had lifted his bloodstained and bruised face 
from his hands, and had stared amazed as 
though a spectre had suddenly appeared before 
him; yet even this expression of open-eyed 
astonishment gave way to a still deeper appear- 
ance of bewilderment as now Francbois, in 
answer to Bevill’s words, repeated again his 
assertions while asking if he who now stood on 
the threshold of his grave had any reason to lie ? 

So deep an appearance, indeed, had that 
man’s bewilderment assumed that, at last, he 
appeared unable to support it further, and let 
his face fall once more into its previous posi- 
tion. And in a!l that great hall there was not 
one, or only one—the dreadful creature who 
stood near Stuven—who had witnessed the 
man’s astonishment and the lifting of his face 
out of his hands. 

“You say,” De Violaine said now to Franc- 
bois, ‘“‘ that you have no reason to lie since 
your grave already awaits you. Yet death 
is but the last resource, and even that impend- 
ing death shall not shield falsehood. If you 
have lied to us ss 

But he paused, astonished by what he now 
not only saw but also heard. 

For at this moment the prisoner Stuven 
had sprung to his feet and was gesticulating 
wildly, even as he struggled in the hands of 
the men who guarded him — gesticulating 
wildly as he cried: 

““He lies. He does lie! ‘Twas I who 
slew Sparmann that night—Sparmann, the 
Hollander, who sold himself to your country. 
I—I—alone did it—but he, this false witness, 
was there too. Not to slay Sparmann, but 
that man before you. I lost my hat there in 
the struggle with him whom I slew; it may 
be in that deserted house now. But no matter 
whether it be or not, I demand that you listen 
to me. I, at least, will speak the truth, since 
I neither heed nor fear what my fate may be.” 

[END OF CHAPTER THIRTY: ] 
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‘1 could not do without Thee.’’ 
(“ REFUGE.” 7.6.7.6. D.) 


Words by Frances RipLeEY HAVERGAL. Music by ROLAND Rocers, Mus.D. Oxon. 
(By permission. ) ; ; 
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THE DUKE OF CASTLE BLANCO, 
A Complete Story by Ethel F. Heddle. 


MAISIE. 


SSS, HE Duke of Castle Blanco 
; ; me and St. Rule’s!’ It 
sounds like a title for a 
comic opera. Doesn't it ? 
And yet—Tulip Mansions 
and comic opera! They 
don’t exactly assimilate, 
do they ?” 

The speaker looked down the dismal stone 
stairs and the cold and clammy walls of the 
landing with a little irrepressible shiver ; but 
her companion drew her on cheerfully to the 
next door, and slipped her key into the latch. 

** Come in,” she said ; ‘‘ and I'll tell you the 
story over tea and muffins—as much, that is to 
say, as I know; for I’m im the story a little 
of late.”’ 

Blanche followed her friend into the tiny 
drawing-room of the flat, and Maisie put a 
match to the little gas fire. 

‘‘ Take the comfortable chair,’”’ she said, 
‘‘and toast your toes. For a brief intenm I’m 
Maisie the maid. Maisie the mistress—the 
black and white artist—is off duty. You 
know, variety in work is the very salt of exist- 
ence.” 

She laughed cheerfully, whisking off her 
shabby little jacket, and putting on an apron. 

‘“So there’s good in everything,” as Shake- 
speare remarks, ‘‘even in doing without 
maids.”’ 

Alone, Blanche shrugged her shoulders, with 
a long breath, as she looked round the little flat. 
She had been curious to come and see how 
Maisie Trevanion lived now she was poor. 
They had met in the old days, when Maisie 
lived in Cornwall with her uncle and was one of 
the lilies of the field. After his death Blanche 
heard there was nothing for Maisie, and now 
and then she had wondered what the girl had 
done. Then they met ina tea-shop, and Maisie 
told her. She lived in a tiny flat in Tulip 
Mansions, Chelsea, and she sketched in black 
and white. She also drew for the fashion 
papers. She could keep the wolf from the 
door, and live. Also, life was very interesting, 
even when one was poor. ‘ There are so many 
people poorer,’’ Maisie concluded in her curious, 
dreamy voice—she had always been “a little 


odd ’’—‘“‘ and one gets to know that in a new 
way. There is no distance to step down.” 

She had asked Blanche to come and see the 
flat. Blanche gave no invitation. She was 
very busy with the hockey club in these days, 
and with her bridge parties. Amusing herself 
was quite a toilsome business. It is to some 
people. 

Maisie was back before the girl had half taken 
in the pathetic little contrivances—the few 
relics of the old home, the “‘ Beata Beatrix ”’ in 
a dull silver frame on the wall, the clever virile 
sketch of Dante’s strange head from a picture 
in a famous gallery. 

‘‘ Well now, what about this Duke ?” she 
asked. (The tea was wonderfully good.) ‘‘ Of 
course, he isn’t a Duke—not a real one—not a 
British nobleman ? ”’ 

Maisie laughed. 

“There spoke the real British scorn,’’ she 
said, sugaring her tea, ‘‘ the fine British con- 
tempt for every other nation. Oh, dear me! 
I wonder sometimes if our pride will ever have 
a fall. But he is a British peer, in a way . 

““ What do you mean by ‘in a way’ ?” 

“‘ His ancestor was created ‘ Duke of Castle 
Blanco and St. Rule’s’ by Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, or rather by King Charles. He 
called himself King Charles, I suppose, after 
the Old Pretender’s death. He tells me there 
was quite a lot of Jacobite creations—Dukes 
of Melfort, Perth, Mar, Rannoch, Inverness, 
Fraser, besides the Duchess of Albany—and 
my friend’s ancestor was Duke of Castle 
Blanco and St. Rule’s.’’ 

“Oh, he is one of those crazy White Rose 
people !”’ 

Miss Mainwaring ate her muffin scornfully. 

““T know. I have heard of them. They 
have a paper, and put the King’s head on 
the stamp, upside down, and dine together once 
a year, and want a foreign archduchess to reign 
over us / Are there many cranks in the flats, 
Maisie ?”’ 

““T don’t know ’’—Maisie’s voice sounded 
somehow a little taken aback and disappointed 
—‘‘ but he is a very dear old man, even if he is 
eccentric. He is a fine old gentleman of the 
old school. I made his acquaintance by taking 
in his milk for him. He works at the British 
Museum. He is compiling a great history of 
the Kebellion of the ’45. He is steeped 
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in it. Sometimes I write for him a little. We 
are great friends.”’ 

‘‘And what does his grace live on ?”’ 

Blanche regarded a piece of muffin with 
ineffable scorn. She always despised poverty. 

“I don’t know. Very little, I fear.’’ 

‘Do the people here give him his title ?”’ 

“I’m afraid they laugh at him a good deal ; 
but the old charwoman is nice and _ polite, 
and he sees few people. His whole heart is in 
the past—and his life. He told me once he had 
quarrelled with his only son. He seems to 
have no relatives.” 

‘“And how does your engagement go on, 
Maisie ?”’ 

Miss Mainwaring spoke patronisingly, twist- 
ing her own diamond half-hoop round her 
finger. ‘‘ Any hope of immediate marriage ? ”’ 

‘Oh, no; we are quite content to work 
and wait,’’ Maisie said. ‘‘It was an awful 
wrench for Jack to give up his art, he told me. 
But he could not help himself. He wanted to 
make money ; so he took this clerkship, and 
he hopes to get on, and rise. Everyone can’t be 
married in a burst of white satin and orange 
blossom all at once,’’ and Maisie laughed and 
dimpled ; ‘‘ and, after all, we are quite happy, 
working and hoping.”’ 

Blanche said good-bye shortly after this, and 
went down the long flights of stone steps, and 
out into the dark courtyard where the gas 
glimmered feebly through the fog. 

‘Mercy! It is as well she hasn’t much 
ambition,” the girl said to herself. ‘“‘ Happy 
up there, alone in that horrid, dismal place. 
Hoping ? What for ? A house in Brixton or 
Tooting, I suppose. One of the odious places 
one sees inscribed on the 'buses. She'll be 
as dead as if she were in the Sahara. And from 
the portrait Jack Lovat was a good-looking 
fellow, and Maisie is really pretty, but always 
odd. The idea of consorting with mock 
Jacobite dukes and cranks!” 

She got a hansom at last, and rolled off 
rapidly. 

‘“ Well, I don’t envy her. I don’t think I'l 
bother to ask her to tea. It would be horrid 
for her to sce my trousseau, and hear that 
Elise is going to create something quite new 
for my wedding gown. I don’t want to flaunt 
my superior fortune in her face.’’ Blanche 
ended by feeling quite virtuous. 

Maisie washed up the tea-cups, and then 
stood for a moment looking at the chair on 
which her friend had sat. 

‘‘ She was so desperately sorry for me,’’ she 
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said to herself. ‘‘ Poor Blanche! I wonder 
if I am just a little sorry for her ; for whan one 
has everything one wants, ready made, what 
becomes of the pleasures of hope ? ”’ 

And then she put on her hat, and took her 
stylographic pen, and went out of the flat, 
knocking lightly on the ducal door. It was 
certainly a modest portal for his grace. 


iH. 
THE DUKE. 
mi OME in!” 
‘“T hope I’m not disturbing vou ?” 
Maisie said gently. ‘‘ Were you 
asleep ? On these dark davs one 
is so apt to fall asleep after dusk.” 

“Is it dusk, my child ? Already ?” 

‘He looked round the little room vaguely, and 
out at the “ glimmering square ”’ of the window. 
A tall old man, very lean and upright, with a 
shabby frock coat buttoned tightly over his 
chest. Absent, rather prominent grey eyes, 
and a long white moustache. There was some- 
thing curiously remote about him ; he seemed to 
exist in, and make for himself, an atmosphere 
all hisown. As the charwoman, Mrs. Hawkins, 
used to say, “‘ The Duke, poor old gent, ’e 
really don’t know, ’arf the time, wot vou says 
to ‘im, or why you says it. It’s my wonder 
that ’e remembers ’ow to get to that old 
Museum, or to eat ’is bit of dinner! ’E’s in 
the clouds ’arf the time, ’e is.’’ 

“I believe I have been asleep—dozing, 
rather, I should say,’’ the old man said ; “‘ but 
come in, my child, come in. Do you know 
what day this is, Maisie ? ”’ 

‘““No, Duke.’’ 

He looked at her reproachfully, shaking his 
head. Maisie lit the lamp, and put the kettle 
on the little gas cooking stove. She had done 
this once or twice for him when she went in, 
and he always observed her absently, scarcely 
perceiving what she did. 

“It is the day the clans crossed the border 
with him—with the Prince. All day I have 
had it in my mind’s eye, Maisie. The reading- 
room was verv dark; the fog seems to get im 
there dreadfully, and my eyes grow tired early. 
Can you see the Highlanders, my child. so full 
of hope ? Gallant Loch Eil, and Lord John, 
and the Prince himself, full of high anticipa- 
tions and good spirits. His fine spirits lasted 
all the time, Maisie ; he was always bright in 
Scotland, when he used to laugh and cheer the 
men, and cook for them himself—stirring the 
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porridge in the cave, making a dish of calves’ 
brains! He never lost heart on the Highland 
hills. It was on the Continent, driven from 
court to court, heart-broken, ill, dying by 
inches, that he called himself ‘The Prince of 
Dark Corners,’ ‘The Prince of Skulkcrs.’”’ 

‘‘'Yes—poor Prince!’”’ Maisie said. ‘' Here 
is your tea, Duke. And you are going to eat 
this little piece of muffin. Did you do a good 
day’s work to-day ? Can you trace the Duke 
of Rannoch ?” 


““T did not get so far. I think my head is 
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I thought of it. He fancied I was ill. ‘ Are 
you ill, sir ?’ he said. I replied, ‘ No, but my 
Prince was broken-hearted!’ He seemed to 
understand—he knows me—and he lifted the 
books back for me, and went away. There are 
a great many kind people in the world, child ! ’”’ 
He sighed deeply. ‘‘A great many kind 
people.”’ 

“‘T always say so, too,’’ Maisie said; ‘‘ but 
come over and sit in your own chair—the 
Prince’s chair—and tell me how you got it. 
That was a piece of grand good fortune!” 


“Maisie lit 


growing a little dull, child. These great cata- 
logues are dreadfully confusing, too. You 
will laugh, Maisie, but I stand saying the alpha- 
bet over to myself sometimes—‘L M N.’ It 
is quite absurd. And then when I turn page 
after page '’—he passed his hand wearily over 
his high forehead—‘‘ sometimes I forget where 
I am, or what I am looking for. I see the 
purple muirs, and the wild hills, and the Prince 
‘among the heather,’ ragged, unshaven, bare- 
foot, in his old red kilt and plaid, and dirty 
shirt—the Prince, Maisie! The rightful Prince 
of these kingdoms! To-day an attendant 
touched me on the arm. I think I groaned as 
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the lamp.” 


He brightened” upatthat. It always cheered 
him to remember about the chair. 

“IT was travelling in a Highland glen, Maisie, 
and a man told me that an old crofter wanted 
to sell a chair on which the Prince had sat after 
Culloden. I went and saw it. It was quite 
authentic—oak, as you see, with a high back. 
There was a sheepskin in it when he sat there, 
and his valet unfastened his brogues, and he 
slept—slept, my child, the poor wanderer, for 
three hours, his head leaning back, so. I 
wrote to—my son. I said I must have the 
money ; it would break my heart if the thing 
went elsewhere ; and I bought it.”’ 
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“Was that the son with whom you—dis- 
agreed ?’’ Maisie asked. She had examined 
the old chair, and he was now seated in it, 
tea finished ; and there was just a little more 
colour in his thin, hectic face. ‘‘ Please don’t 
tell me if you would rather not, Duke. Only 
I—I was thinking it was—such a pity = 

Dared she say more ? He was looking at 
her a little haughtily. 

“It is a pity,” he said coldly. ‘‘ Many 
things are pitiful, child. Yes, it was—my only 
son. He refuses, Maisie, to be my heir—my 
son !”’ 

“‘ Refuses ? ”’ 

- “ Yes—or, rather, he refuses to do what I 
wish my son todo. I have lived, as you know, 
for many years abroad. I was abroad when I 
discovered the old title which the Prince gave 
my ancestor, Alastair Lovat. I assumed it 
in France. I had educated my son at home. 
His mother was English; she died soon after 
his birth. She—I am afraid she had no 
enthusiasm for the Cause. And her people 
were of the same opinion ; they laughed at me 
a good deal. At last I could have nothing 
more to do with them. They did not approve 
of my taking up the title; she had not. Poor 
Ella! And then my son refused to do as I 
wished, and to take up his proper rank and 
style. He would not do it. He said he had 
his work to do in the world. Then, later, when 
I had arranged a marriage for him—the only 
daughter of Rupert Stuart Macdonald, and 
an heiress to boot, for Rupert had married a 
rich American—he refused her / I could do no 
more, Maisie; I could stand no more. We 
parted. I hid myself from him.” 

The girl was looking at him with wistful 
eyes. She knew there was a_heart-break 
behind the hauteur. This story—people could 
call it absurd, almost laughable—was all so 
tragic to him! 

‘But if he did not think it right,’’ she 
began tentatively, ‘‘ and if he did not care for 
the girl ?”’ 

““Do you hold a brief for him, child ?”’ the 
old man said coldly. “I think we will say no 
more. I take up too much of your time. Un- 
less you care to do a little work ? ” 

‘‘T was going to ask if you would let me ?”’ 
Maisie said ; ‘‘ and then I must just run down 
and ask for poor little Mrs. May’s baby. It 1s 
really better, I hear.” 

‘‘I am glad of it. Tell her,that I was in- 
quiring. There is a card there somewhere,’ 
and he nodded towards the table. ‘ And 
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now we may begin: ‘ Round the stone on 
which the Butcher of Culloden stood, the 
English forces were gathered——’ ”’ 

Maisie began to write. Outside, the dusk 
and the fog deepened, though it was barely 
five; the roar of the street came in through 
the great archway, with the shrill cry of ‘‘ All 
the winners!’’ London, the murky, the 
muddy, ‘roaring, raving London” lay all 
around them; but the Duke and Maisie were 
far away on that sad muir, where in the sleet 
and the mist the White Rose was to be trampled 
among blood and mire, never to rise again. 


Hl. 
ae JACK.” 


“'YosRAN in to ask for baby—why, Jack!" 
| Maisie’s hands were seized, then, and 
she was taken into the tiny hall. 

“TI found your oak sported, so I came 
down here, and Mrs. May said she expected 
you any moment,” Jack said. ‘“‘ She said you 
were on one of your errands of charity and 
mercy somewhere. Come in; she’s gone to 
the baby for a little, and I said I'd watch for 
you here. What’s that ? A card ?” 

““My old gentleman sent it,’ Maisie said. 
“ T’ll tell you about him after. Poor old man! 
He grows more shadowy every day. I think 
he lives amongst shadows. But you, Jack, 
how are you? How goes the clerkship ?”’ 

“It’s pretty prosy, Maisie,” Jack said 
soberly, ‘‘ after painting and wandering in 
quaint French and Italian towns. Still, I’ve 
you, and I’ve hope, and to-day I have applied 
for the post of foreign corresponding clerk I 
told you of. I went and saw the man. It 
seemed so familiar when he began, ‘ Quel age 
avez-vous ?’ that I beamed in his face.” 

“Poor Jack!’ Maisie said sorrowfully. “I 
do feel as if you were the round peg in the 
square hole! ”’ 

‘Well, I’ve got to be square, that’s all!” 
Jack said. He was standing, very big and 
handsome, by the tiny mantelpiece, Maisie in 
the arm-chair. In the other room kind Mrs. 
May sang to the baby. ‘‘ And [I don’t pity 
myself one little bit !’’ Jack resumed. ‘“‘ Why, 
I’ve enough, Maisie, and a bit over ; and J tell 
you, darling, since I’ve taken to helping my 
old Oxford chum, Gerald Hope, in his East-End 
parish a bit I’ve felt as if I lived in luxury. 
Sixteen thousand people he’s got in his pansh, 
and all poor. The sorrows of London get on 
your brain if you don’t work a bit to help them. 
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He’s worked to death. ‘ You give me some- 
thing that a layman and an ignorant chap 
can do,’ I said, ‘and I’ take hold.’ So I go 
down after work hours. I give the lads draw- 
ing lessons at the Settlement—hooligans, some 
of ’em—and I keep ’em in order. Then he gets 
in a word. Oh, he’s a splendid chap, little 
Hope. He’s like his name. Don’t you pity 
me, Maisie. I mean to get on, and marry the 
sweetest girlin London, and then we can try and 
help a bit together. Maybe it doesn’t sound 
very lofty, but I feel lofty when I think of you.” 

“‘I was saying only to-day that I was very 
happy,’’ Maisie said after a brief pause which 
needs no chronicling, “‘ though I feel troubled 
sometimes. There ts that poor little consump- 
tive milliner downstairs, who ought to be away 
and out of the fog, and my old Duke is failing 
fast es 

“Your what ?” 

““My old Duke.” 

Jack stopped short, as if rather bewildered. 

“IT say, Maisie, I didn’t know. Is it the 
Shropshires ? ” 

** Oh no, he isn’t a real Duke, or so, I suppose, 
people would say. Here is the card. He’s 
awfully kind-hearted, and he thought it would 
please Mrs. May _ 

*‘ Oh, what’s this ? It’s my father!” 

It was Maisie’s turn now. She sprang to 
her fect. 

“Your father ? Jack!” 

““T never told you about the old man,” Jack 
said ruefully. ‘* Somehow I couldn’t bear to 
-talk of it, even to you. Sol just said we hadn’t 
hit it off. I meant to find him first, and take 
you to him. You’d understand, I thought, 
when you saw him, and I seemed to feel you 
could make peace. I have been seeking for 
him everywhere. I put a little money in his 
name at the bank—all I had left of my poor 
mother’s money, but he forbade them to give 
his address to anyone. Poor old man! He 
said——”’ 

“IT know all about it, Jack,’’ Maisie said 
sorrowfully. ‘He told me about his son. 
But to think it was you /”’ 

“You know him? And is it any good ? 
Will he listen ? Can we go now, Maisie, to- 
gether ? ”’ 

“‘T think not, Jack. I don’t think he’s in 
the mood yet, dear,” the girl said. She was 
thinking of the cold hauteur of the old man’s 
face for all his sorrowful tone. ‘‘ And it might 
only do harm. But I’ll go soon, and try to tell 
him you are longing for him.” 
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“I am,” Jack said, his head bent. ‘ Poor 
old Dad! He lives in a dream world, but it 
is all real to htm. People call him a crank, and 
mad ; they don’t understand. I daresay there 
are cranks and fanatics among them, but it’s 
grown to be real to him / Promise to go soon, 
Maisie! Tell him I’m his loving old Jack, 
though I can’t assume strawberry leaves and 
a phantom title, even for him; nor could I 
marry Miss Clementina Sobieski Macdonald.”’ 

They could smile at that. And then Mrs. 
May returned, and they told her the bewilder- 
ing news; but she, too, thought it wisest to 
wait, and for Maisie to approach the subject 
carefully. 


[V. 


THE SILVER CORD IS LOOSED. 


AISIE felt her way tentatively with the 

M old man once or twice after this. She 

longed to tell him all—to own herself 

the girl whom Jack, the recalcitrant, 

had wooed and won; but her intuition told 
her it was better to wait. 

‘“When Jack is ready to come to me in a 
proper frame of mind,’’ the Duke said, “I 
shall be ready to receive him. To refuse to 
take up the title, and call himself, as he is by 
truth, Marquis of Glenaffric, is an insult to 
the king who gave our ancestor the title. Let 
me hear no more of the matter, Maisie, my 
child.”’ 

So, for a while, the girl said no more. 

The old man was, however, growing frailer 
and feebler. Every day his self-appointed task 
at the British Museum grew more difficult of 
accomplishment. There were times when the 
great circular room swam in a blurred mist 
before him, when he grew dizzy and confused. 
The attendants all knew the old man, and, as 
he had said, they were very kind to him. 
Sometimes he forgot the number of his seat, 
and one of them would guide him to it; they 
would lift up the heavy catalogues for him, 
and put them back again. 

‘©T should like to reward you handsomely, 
my friend,’”’ he said one day, in his grand 
manner, to one ; and then he fumbled vaguely 
in his pocket. But there were only a few pence 
there, and those he required for his fare home. 
His thin cheek flushed, and his eyes darkened. 
Ah, well! the Prince could not reward his 
friends any more than he could. 

One evening Maisie found him ill; indeed, 
he scarcely seemed to know her. He was sitting 
in the Prince’s chair in a kind of stupor, his 
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hands on his knees. Mrs. Hawkins, the char- 
woman, said she had found him like that when 
she came in the morning ; and he was coughing, 
and breathing with difficulty. On her own 
responsibility the girl fetched the doctor, and 
later she asked him what the illness was. 

He looked at her rather sadly. He had come 
in prepared to smile at the “‘ Comic Opera 


“Jack leant over him at last piteously.” 


Duke,” but the frail figure and pathetic eyes, 
the old stately manner, had their usual effect. 

“He has got a bad cold,’ he said; “lungs 
and heart are both in a bad way. There isn’t 
much life left, Miss Trevannion. He’s like 
an old watch ; the works are all worn out. He 
tells me he was at a Jacobite dinner last night. 
In all the fog. That seems to have finished 
him.”’ 

He promised to look in again, and was off. 
Maisie went in to the Duke’s flat. Dared she 
send for Jack ? 
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“‘ They were all there,’’ the old man told her. 
He had roused a little, and Maisie made him 
some cocoa, and she poured it in one of 
her own delicate cups. ‘‘ All the loyalists. 
But some of them were not in the true spirit, 
Maisie, my dear—not in the true spirit! I 
think they were almost a little flippant. It is 
not a passing fancy, a joke; it is the divine 
right of kings ; it is 
a faith!” 

“With you it is,” 
Maisie said. She had 
no wish to smile. 


“But Grant of 
Loch Mabbin 
brought his piper, 


and I had some chat 
with him. He played 
after dinner, walking 
round the tables, and 
the ladies wore tar- 
tan scarves and 
white roses. The 
piper told me that 
his great-grandfather 
was one of the seven 
men in the cave at 
Glen Moriston. And 
that his great-grand- 
father would never 
again shake hands 
with his right hand, 
for the Prince said 
farewell to him, and 
had shaken that 
hand. It was—a 
pleasant evening—I 
spoke—of the Prince 
—and what he would 
say to us, if he re- 
turned. They were 


kind enough to 
applaud me _ very 
much.”’ 

He stopped then, and his eyes fired. ‘But 


Jack should have been there—my only son— 
I am a broken reed, and my sands are running 
down, but Jack is brisk, and clever, and 
strong.”’ 

‘“ Duke !’’ Maisie cried suddenly, ‘I want 
to tell you of Jack. I know him. I want to 
tell you of the girl he wants to marry, the girl 
who loves him sd 

‘‘Not now, my child,’ he said, “ not now. 
Don’t bring me back to earth. For a little 
time I am living in the past, with the pipe 
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music in my ears, and before me the red swing 
of the kilts as the clansmen come round the 
bend of the muir at Loch Shiel.”’ 

What could she say ? 

She was a great deal with him then, in the 
intervals of her work. Jack called every day, 
but the doctor had forbidden any sudden 
excitement. She and Mrs. Hawkins nursed the 
Duke ; he needed very little. The sands ran out 
and out. Jack provided all he could, and 
would have given his last penny ; but at last, 
when she had almost given up hoping, the day 
came when she could tell the old man all. 

He had sat silent all day by the little fire, 
a quilt over his knees. She had put cushions 
in the Prince's chair, and when she came in, 
tired and cold, about six, from taking home 
some sketches to the office, he looked up at her 
suddenly, as if realising something. 

““My child,” he said, ‘‘ you work very hard. 
You spend a great deal nf time with me, a sick 
old man, and though I am the Duke of Castle 
Blanco and St. Rule’s, that means nothing— 
nothing at all. I have been sitting, thinking. 
Maybe I was wrong. In the last few days a 
mist seems to have cleared from my eyes. 
Life is all dream-like, but a light seems falling 
out to me from the other world. I have been 
wrong—wrong to insist that Jack should carry 
out my will—wrong and headstrong. I have 
not tried to see God’s will ; I have followed my 
own way. And His way is best. Old age may 
be a second childhood ; but if we regain in it 
the old unquestioning faith, the old belief = 

He sat still, looking before him with wide, 
far-secing eyes—a strange, new look—a look 
that was not of earth. Maisie knelt beside 
him. At last the time had come in which she 
could speak. 

‘“Duke,’’ she said, her warm hand on the 
old cold one, ‘“‘ I want to tell you—Jack is here 
every day. He wants to come to you. He 
loves you. And—oh, Duke, forgive us both— 
he loves me /”’ 

““Loves you? Jack!” 

He seemed to rouse at that, and put his 
hands on her head, smilingly. 

““Well—I do not—wonder. Maisie, I do 
not wonder. It is not difficult to love you.” 

She wrote for Jack, and he came next day, 
after office hours. The Duke was worse then, 
alas ! and seemed to understand nothing they 
said. He was back in his world of shadows 
and dreams—sometimes in the reading-room, 
struggling with the catalogues, losing his seat, 
forgetting how the letters followed each other, 
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forgetting for what he searched ; sometimes 
wandering in fancy with the Prince. on the wet 
muirs, or in the desolate cave on the hill side. 

““ “Lad wi’ the philabeg’!’’ he would mur- 
mur dreamily. ‘“‘‘ Lad wi’ the philabeg!’ 
Aye, he was every inch a Prince—in Scotland. 
It was lost and despairing that he fell—poor 
‘Prince of Dark Corners’; but maybe there 
is hope—hope for us all.”’ 

Jack leant over him at last, piteously. 

“Father !’’ he said, ‘don’t you know me ? 
It’s Jack. Won't you forgive me—father ?” 

The old man gazed long and earnestly ; 
then he smiled, as if remembering. 

“Why, didn’t she tell you?’ he said 
weakly. ‘‘ There isn’t anything to forgive. 
The mist clears away just at the end—clears 
away, and we see the hill-tops, and the sunset. 
Maisie told me—and that you love her. I said 
I did not wonder! ’”’ 

Jack stood with down-bent head, his eves 
smarting with a man’s difficult, slow tears; 
but when he left, it was with a happier heart 
than he had known for years. He had got 
the post of foreign correspondent, with a hand- 
some rise of salary ; he would be able to take 
his father from Tulip Mansions; he and 
Maisie would be wed, and together they could 
nurse the dear old man. The world was rose- 
tinted as Jack rode home. : 

He would see the doctor on the morrow, and 
ask when the patient could be moved. He 
had a last memory of Maisie bending over the 
old man, her gentle face full of love and tender- 
ness. She would be with him always, soon— 
his own daughter. That tender face would be 
the last the old eyes knew when he went down 
into the shadowy river where the boatman 
waited. But when Jack returned next day 
the river was already crossed. 

“‘ He died in his sleep, his head leaning just 
where he showed me the Prince’s rested,” 
Maisie said. ‘ You can’t think how beautiful 
and peaceful it was. Oh, Jack, we can’t 
grieve. He said all the mists had cleared 
away. Now he is in the light of dawn.” 

* * * * * * 

So there are two new names on the little 
doors, and no longer a Duke of Castle Blanco 
and St. Rule’s in Tulip Mansions. 

But in one of the little-known suburbs of 
London, of which Blanche thought so scorn- 
fully, there are two very happy people— 
people who think that love is better than straw- 
berry leaves, and trust and truth more precious 
than a coronet. 
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“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


EACH IN OUR OWN CORNER. 


“WW SHOULD Itke to see the British flag the 
yf emblem of a Christian ship with a 
Christian crew on board. And I should 
like to see British seamen not only the 
pioneers of commerce and trade, but messengers 
of the gospel of peace.” 

Thus spake the late Sir George Baden-Powell. 
Is there anyone who does not feel a thrill at 
the glorious prospect which his words conjure 
up before the mental vision ? 

Think what it would mean to the world at 
large if the whole of our merchant service were 
a missionary ficet, carrying the Gospel of 
Christ’s love whithersoever they went! 

Do you say that such a dream is Utopian ? 
So, no doubt, scemed the precepts of Chris- 
tianity when they were first propounded by 
the Saviour of men. Yet Christianity is the 
greatest force in the world. How, think you, 
has the spread of Christ’s kingdom been accom- 
plished 2? Not alone by churches and organ- 
isations, not alone by eloquent preaching, but 
largely by simple, faithful men and women 
in all ages, who have lived Christ before their 
fellow-creatures in their own little niche of the 
world. 

In the same way we can each help in our 
corner. We can help by prayer; we can help 
by service as far as our means and opportunities 
allow. 

Would you wish to know of a definite line 
of action by which you can assist in sending 
the Gospel to the four ends of the earth ? 
Then give us the hand of aid in carrying 
Christ to the sailor, who in turn will carry 
Him to people of all climes. 

Here is Queenstown Harbour, with its vast 
army of sailors putting in each year. The 
Missions to Seamen have no proper craft at 
their disposal in this important waterway. 
We want to supply the great need by presenting 
them with a swift steam-launch, which shall 
enable them to visit more shipping, talk to 
more sailors, hold more meetings aboard the 
ships, distribute more Bibles. Will you help 
in the noble work, ‘‘ each in your own corner,” 
by uniting with us in our effort, and thus 
assist towards the realisation of Sir George 
Baden-Powell’s noble vision ? 


TO THE CHILDREN. 


Y DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS, 

\ I have only just space for a few 

lines to you this month, and I think 

I can say what I want to say in the 

shortest form by asking you a few questions. 
Read them very carefully. 

(1) Don’t you think you would be doing a 

very good work in helping us to get the re- 


maining row-boats to carry the glad news of 
the Gospel to the sailor ? 

(2) Are you helping ? 

(3) If not, will you please begin at once ? 

(4) Having decided that you will begin, will 
you write without delay to the Editor for a 
collecting box or card ? 

(5) If you cannot do anything with a collect- 
ing box or card, will you please think of some 
other plan of help ? 

(6) Have you ever heard that two heads are 
better than one ? 

(7) Therefore, if you cannot think of any 
other plan of help, will you consult me ? 

(8) Will those of you who are collecting 
kindly do so with all your might, and send in 
the result as quickly as possible, so that we 
may soon be able to announce the launching 
of another boat ? 

(9) Have you read all these questions care- 
fully ? 

(10) If not, will you please do so over again, 
and send me the answers without delay ? 

Dear me! I find I cannot say everything by 
means of questions, after all, You will re 
member reading last month how Madeline 
helped a good cause. Well, two little friends, 
named Dolly Longhurst and Dorothy Hum- 
phreys, of Mid Lavant, Hampshire, thought of 
the same plan, for they have sent in welcome 
help as the result of a concert and magic 
lantern lecture which they got up. 

Our little friend, Frank Turner, of Welwyn, 
in forwarding the results of his efforts, asks for 
two more collecting cards. 

Here are two splendid examples for you. 
Will you follow them? (That is question 
No. 11.) 

Yours affectionately, 
UNCLE JACK. 


A.thirteenth list of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after May 29th, 1905, up 
to and including June 28th, 1905 :— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. 


Amounts already acknowledged... Ks 
“A Friend" (Chorlton- a a : ee 
Bridget , 

T. M. Bamcatyne (Scotstoun) es ee 
: J. Heward (Folkestone) - es ee 


Me - “Fetiend” '(Radstock) 

J. Botterell (Wood Green) 

* Rescued ” (Glasgow) 
Anonymous (Southwick) 
“Grania” 

Mrs, Gibson (Oswaldkirk) .. 
L. Cecil (Stamford) : 
Anonymous .. oe oe 
M. M. 
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CHILDREN’S SECTION. 


Amounts already acknowledged 

Dolly Longhurst and eae! Humphreys 
Frank Turner 

Nancy Turner 


scee 
erttes Oe 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 
By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A WOMAN'S EXAMPLE. 


T would not be easy to find a more inspiring 
example of a woman’s devotion to the 
cause of Temperance than that afforded 
by Mrs. Aukland, of Woodberry Down, 

North London. This estimable lady is known 
far and wide as one of the most sympathetic 
workers in the ranks of the movement. Mr. 
and Mrs. Aukland have for years past kept 
open house in their beau- 
tiful home and grounds 
for all sections of workers. 
Mrs. Aukland has been 
connected with the British 
Women’s Temperance As- 
sociation almost from its 
commencement. She has 
enjoyed the friendship 
of successive Presidents : 


Mrs. Margaret Parker 
of Dundee, Mrs. Clara 
Lucas Balfour, Mrs. 


Margaret Bright Lucas, 
and the Lady Henry 
Somerset ; and for many 
years took an _ active 
share in the committee 
work at headquarters, 
her excellent judgment 


and tactful counsels 
being highly valued by 
her colleagues. More 


recently she has found it 
convenient to _ confine 
her work mainly to the 
North London branches. 
She presides over four 
branches, working in Holloway, Stoke New- 
ington, and Highbury, and takes an active 
- part in the administration of each of these 
effectively organised associations. In addition 
to the women’s work, Mrs. Aukland has from 
the first been a warm friend of the Young 
Abstainers’ Union. She is the President of 
the Stoke Newington branch, and has fostered 
its growth and development with great zeal. 
To the Band of Hope movement and Rescue 
Work, particularly amongst women, she is 
always ready to lend a helping hand, while her 
persuasive addresses in drawing-room meetings 
have been largely instrumental in recruiting 
many workers among women of the middle 
and upper classes. The use of the Press as 
an aid to Temperance work has been well kept 
to the front by Mrs. Aukland, and as an illus- 
tration of what may be done by a woman in 
earnest, it may be mentioned that upwards of 
10,000 pocket pledge books have been issued 
from her house during the last few years. 
Each pledge book contained ten pledges, so 
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that one hundred thousand pledges have thus 
been sent forth on their missionary journey 
throughout the world. Many gratifying testi- 
monies as to the solid value of this effort have 
reached Mrs. Aukland from persons in all 
ranks of life, and to any of our readers who 
have a desire ‘‘ to do something ”’ for Temper- 
ance we may commend this circulation of 
Temperance pledge books as a very ready 
means of widely _in- 
creasing an intelligent 
interest in the move- 
ment. As a_= speaker 
Mrs. Aukland is apt in 
illustration, logical in 
argument, and tenderly 
persuasive in_ appeal. 
The deeply spiritual fer- 
vour of her addresses is 
particularly noticeable, 
while her all - round 
knowledge of the sub- 
ject enables her to adapt 
herself to different classes 
of listeners in a manner 
which makes her advo- 
cacy invaluable. 


A CLERGYMAN’S RECORD. 


Forty years ago the 
Principality enjoyed the 
energetic and_ enthusi- 
astic advocacy of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Griffiths, of 
Neath. Associating him- 
self with the Temperance 
movement in its earlier stages, he became 
known far and wide as one of the most eloquent 
champions of the unpopular cause. He natur- 
ally exercised a great influence among the 
younger clergy, and so it 1s that, long after his 
death, the world is still receiving the blessing 
of the labours of many of those who were 
brought up under his teaching. We mentioned 
last month Dr. Pritchard Hughes, the new 
Bishop of Llandaff, as one of Archdeacon 
Griffiths’ recruits, and this month we give the 
portrait of another, equally well-known and 
beloved throughout South Wales, the Rev. 
James Rice Buckley, B.D., Vicar of Llandaff. 
Mr. Buckley was curate to Archdeacon Grifhths 
from 1872 to 1878, when he was appointed to 
his present charge. He is a total abstainer, 
and, although he has taken a full share of the 
work of the Church of England Temperance 
Society for thirty years or more, he has by no 
means confined his labours to this one associa- 
tion. He has given the benefit of his pulpit and 
platform advocacy to every phase of Temperance 
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effort in its turn, particularly to the Band of 
Hope movement in Cardiff and the surrounding 
towns and villages, and also to the work of the 
Police Court Missionaries and Prison Gate Mis- 
sions. To the various Temperance orders, such 
as the Good Templars, the Rechabites, and the 
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Sons of Temperance, Mr. Buckley has given of 
his best, while to the committee work of his 
own Diocesan Society he has devoted an enor- 
mous amount of time, and thus been the means 
of propagating branches in many parishes which 
otherwise might have remained outside the 
influence of aggressive Temperance work. 
The United Kingdom Band of Hope Union 
has frequently had the benefit of his public 
advocacy, and his cheerful willingness to lend 
a helping hand “‘in season and out of season ” 
1S a Conspicuous trait in his character. It is 
the labours of such men as Mr. Buckley that 
have made the Temperance movement a 
power to be reckoned with in South Wales, 
and the progress gained in Cardiff might be 
repeated in many other large industrial centres 
if men of like calibre would ‘‘ come to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty.” 


A NEW MOVEMENT. 


Mr. John Kempster, of London, has been 
elected the first President of a ‘“ National 
Independent Temperance Party,’’ which has 
been formed at Peterborough. The new body 
has adopted as its motto ‘Our Principles 
Our Politics.’’ and it has been agreed to hold 
a National Convention at Whitsuntide every 
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year. The promoters of the new movement 
are of the opinion that ‘‘the sobriety of the 
people and the ultimate overthrow of the liquor 
trafic are purposes too sacred to become or 
remain the issues of party politics,” and they 
“will hold themselves free to act with or 
against any or every political party as may be 
found necessary.”’ 


A SIDELIGHT ON AN HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 


The Rev. Dr. Andrew A. Bonar, of Glasgow, 
in an effective tract on ‘‘ The Untrustworthiness 
of Moderate Drinking,”’ refers to the death and 
burial of Sir John Moore, so touchingly com- 
memorated in Charles Wolfe’s well-known 
lines : 

“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 


Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried.” 


Dr. Bonar says Sir John Moore need not have 
perished at Corunna had his orders been carned 
out as they were given. ‘“ But there occurred 
an inexcusable neglect ; and it is the story of 
this neglect that connects the sad event with 
“Gospel Temperance,’ or rather ‘Gospel Total 
Abstinence.’ Sir John Moore was leading the 
British army, at the turn of the Peninsular 
War, toward the town of Corunna, on the sea 
coast. The overwhelming force of the French 
had compelled him to retreat toward the coast ; 
and he had with wonderful skill succeeded in 
bringing his troops within a short distance of 
the seaport, where he meant to embark. 
Meanwhile he despatched a dragoon to a point 
where he could convey instructions to the 
British fleet to move toward Corunna and be 
ready to receive the troops. The dragoon rode 
off in all haste ; but his journey was fatiguing. 
and at one stage of it he was tempted to refresh 
himself with a delicious draught of Spantsh wine. 
He was so far overcome by it that delay occurred 
ere he reached the point of communication 
with the fleet. What was the consequence ? 
Just this: when Sir John Moore and his re- 
treating troops reached Corunna, ready to 
embark, not a ship was in sight: they saw only 
the wide blue ocean! The French masses got 
time to come up; and though the British 
successfully repulsed the attack, a ball struck 
down their dauntless leader! The fleet did 
come, and the troops were embarked in safety ; 
but Str John Moore was dead, and his body 
laid in a hastily dug grave. Nor was he the 
only one who died that day—and all this 
because of the unpardonable delay of that 
messenger who flattered himself that he would 
be the better of that draught. Had he hast- 
ened on, this disaster could not have occurred ; 
for the fleet must have been on the spot before 
the French army approached our retreating 
troops.”’ 
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WILLIE’S GRAND-DAD. 
A Temperance Tale by Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 


RAND-DAD, bad boy.” 
The words were spoken with 

a sweet baby lisp, and a round 

little face more at home with 

roguish laughter than frowns 
was shadowed by displeasure. 
The baby mouth was sucking 
the thumb of the left hand— 
so chubby and grubby—as if 
this were the set vocation of 
its being; the forefinger, mean- 
while, of the right hand was poking Grand- 
dad’s cheek. 

‘“‘Grand-dad, bad boy,” repeated the baby, 
so aiming his little finger this time that it went 
straight into Grand-dad’s eye. 

It was a pitiful sight really ; a shapeless 
something all huddled up together on the 
hearthrug ; a red swollen face well to view ; 
one leg doubled under; one out sideways ; 
arms folded. The something was asleep; 
had slept, indeed, for an hour or two. The 
babe had only just toddled in from school. 
“Good Grand-dad’’ would have been looking 
out for his homecoming, would probably have 
welcomed him with ‘ Well, my hearty, give 
old Grand-dad a kiss ” ; but ** Bad Grand-dad ”’ 
always lay about and slept. 

The child's finger did its work of awakening, 
and its voice did the rest. 

‘Well, my hearty,’ said Grand-dad, sitting 
up and pulling himself together, before making 
the effort to rise; “aren’t you going to give 
your old Grand-dad a kiss ?”’ 

The baby eyes looked earnestly at the speaker 
for a moment, then the thumb was taken from 
the mouth, and baby kisses were showered 
upon the flushed cheek which was nearest. 

It was a wonderful picture of guilt and 
innocence, darkness and light, evil and good. 

As the man, shaking off the drowsiness of 
his drunken sleep, lifted himself up and took 
his seat in the armchair always called his, 
baby Willie came and stood between his knees 
and patted his furrowed cheek with the hand 
at liberty—by this time the thumb of the left 
hand had gone to its accustomed place in the 
mouth. 

“‘Grand-dad, good boy now,” the child 
cooed softly ; ‘‘ Grand-dad never be bad boy 
no more.” 


“No, hearty, he won’t, he promises you ; 
isn’t that enough ?”’ 

This was said more to himself than the child. 
Alas! how often he had promised the same 
thing, and how often had the words been as 
nothing in the moment of temptation. The 
memory of his oft transgressions quite over- 
came him. 

‘‘Grand-dad’s a beast,’’ he said in hoarse, 
self-accusing tones. 

‘“‘ Grand-dad's a dear,’’ said the cooing voice 
by his side. 

‘“‘He is a wicked, bad boy, that’s what he 
is,’ said the man, and he spoke almost fiercely. 

“He’s my Grand-dad, and he’s a good boy. 
I’s sure he is,’’ said the child soothingly. 

At this the door opened and Willie’s mother 
came in from her marketing. The child was 
all eagerness to find a “cakie’’ bound to be 
hidden away somewhere in her basket. When 
had mother ever forgotten him? The man 
rose as if on his way to his own room which led 
out of the kitchen. He generally slept off his 
drunken bouts there, and, although he was 
much more sober than when he stumbled 
home an hour or two ago, the effect of the 
alcohol imbibed still dazed his brain and dis- 
turbed the focus of his vision. 

‘Don’t go fora bit, father. I’ve something 
to tell you.”” Hannah Morrison's voice was 
the voice of a much-tried woman—thin and 
poor, and utterly without hope. Was it to 
be wondered at, with a husband spending more 
money in the public-house than at home, and 
a father “who got too much” four or five 
days out of every seven ? 

‘““What do you want with me, lass? I’m 
not in the mood for a scolding, though maybe 
I deserve it, I ” 

“It’s something I heard coming along,” 
Hannah continued, removing her hat, and 
passing her hand lightly over her hair as if to 
tidy it. ‘‘ You know old Mrs. Greenlow, her 
that lives down by the Spring meadow where 
you go for your watercresses on a Sunday ?”’ 

“Well, I can’t just say I know her, though 
I’ve seen her about her place a time or two.” 

‘Well, she’s one of the good sort who don’t 
believe in letting Satan have his way in this 
world without fighting him; she’s a down- 
night good woman—would there were more 
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“Aren't we going to have our ‘spell’?’ the child said, as he stopped short at the door of 
‘The Merry Maidens.’” 


Digitized by Google 


WILLIE’S GRAND-DAD. 


like her !—and who do you think she’s a-praying 
for, that he may be real converted and give 
up his bad ways—his drinking and his swearing 
ways, to say nothing about his rowings and 
goings on on Saturday night, which is a dis- 
grace to the neighbourhood where he lives ? 
Come, father, have a guess, it’s the best bit 
of news I’ve heard for many a day.”’ 

‘* It don’t interest me much,” said the man, 
yawning. ‘‘ And I’m sure I couldn’t speculate 
upon Mrs. Greenlow’s ways and manners were 
I to try.” 

“It’s you, father, you; your very own self, 
now ; she’s praying hard that you'll be con- 
verted ! She sees you going for them watcr- 
cresses and knows you're a Sabbath breaker, 
but she feels God will have you for His own 
one day, and then you'll give Satan the go-by, 
and there'll be a clean wipe out of drinking 
and swearing and fighting. Eh, Wilhe, lad ?”’ 
the woman continued, almost hysterically, as 
she sat down and took her little son on her 
knee. ‘‘ But won't it be a good day for us all 
when Grand-dad gets converted !”’ 

Willie clapped his hands and laughed his 
gleeful, childish laugh. He did not under- 
stand anything his mother had said excepting 
that something good was going to happen to 
Grand-dad, and that was enough. 

As to Grand-dad himself, he grew suddenly 
silent. For a moment a deeper colour dyed 
his cheeks—something akin to a tear crept 
into his eye. To say he was moved only partly 
describes what had really happened. He was 
impressed, solemnly impressed. Nothing in 
his life had ever happened quite this way 
before, nothing could again. The feeling was 
unique. Someone thought him worth praying 
for. He, the unworthy wretch, the selfish 
dog, the creature that knew himself to be so 
often lower than the brute beast—someone 
actually prayed for him! The very thought 
inspired him. It was as the dawn of self- 
respect coming upon the dark night of self- 
loathing. To be worthy of place in a good 
woman’s prayers—surely there was a bit of 
hope left in life after all ! 

* * * * * * 

Willie was walking with Grand-dad_ the 
following Saturday, when they passed ‘The 
Merry Maidens,’’ a public-house the two 
often went into for what Grand-dad called 
‘6a spell.” 

‘‘ Aren’t we going to have our ‘spell’ ?” 
the child said, as he stopped short at the porch 
of ‘‘ The Merry Maidens,” and he pulled his 
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grandfather’s hand as if to bring his steps to 
a pause. To Willie “ The Merry Maidens” 
meant pleasant notice from the landlady, 
with complimentary comments upon his curls, 
and a few sweets thrown in by way of hospitality. 

““Not to-day, hearty. Grand-dad’s got a 
mind to go as far as the cottage by the Spring 
meadow where Mrs. Greenlow livcs.”’ 

Little Willie trotted along quite contented, 
and every Saturday after that, when fine, 
Grand-dad’s mind was for the cottage and he 
gave ‘The Merry Maidens” the * go-by.” 
Never once in all those Saturday journeyings 
did they chance to see Mrs. Greenlow. Grand-- 
dad would quicken his steps as he drew’ near 
to the house, and look straight before him, 
like a shy schoolboy, afraid to be found out, 
while intent upon giving silent homage to his 
heart’s heroine. But the visit to that spot 
did its work. It was as the weekly renewal of 
a vow born of restored. self-respect and re- 
surrected hope. ne 

The world immediately around Grand-dad’s 
home wondered at a change all men saw, but. 
none could explain. Litthe Willie got credit 
for alluring the old man from ways which were 
sinful, but the cottage by the Spring meadow 
had more to do with it than the child. 

One day, months afterwards, Grand-dad 
came home with a serious, tear-stained face. 

“What's wrong, father?’ inquired his 
daughter, quick to note that something. was 
amiss. 

‘“‘I feel a poorer man than I was this morn- 
ing,’ was the solemn reply. ‘‘ The bell we 
heard tolling at dinner-time was for—for— 
the saintly woman that prayed for—for the 
likes of me.” 

* * * * * * 

Little Willie grew up with a sober Grand- 
dad, and Hannah’s face lost half its care. 

Then something happened. Grand-dad had 
held on his sober way, but allowed no direct 
religious thought to influence his life. ‘‘ Churches 
and chapels were not for his likes. They were 
all very well for women and childer.” Until 
there came a day when that little Northern 
town was moved to its centre by a ‘ Gospel 
Mission.”’ A wave of enthusiasm united for 
once the classes and masses. ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?’’ was no longer the ques: 
tion which excused indifference. ‘‘I am my 
brother’s brother’? gave motive and meaning 
to many a newly directed life. 

‘‘ Grand-dad,you and me’ll go to the Mission,” 
said Willie, one day towards its close. 
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“No, no, sonny, they’re not the sort of 
things I care for,’’ was the careless reply. 
“But I want to go,” pleaded Willie. ‘‘ Dad 

says the hymns are fine, and I want to get 
the tune of that one he’s always whistling— 
“Count your blessings one by one.’ ”’ | 

“Well, I don’t mind going if that’s what you 
want. I can do with a lot of good singing 
myself, I can. I mind the day, nigh fifty 
years ago, when me and my Sally were 
courting ——”’ 

Willie sat in silence and listened to ramblings 
which he could not understand, vaguely 
realising that Grand-dad’s ‘‘Sally”’ and his 
Grandmother, who had died when he was a 
baby, were one and the same. 

That night Willie and his Grand-dad went 
to the Mission ; the boy to listen open-mouthed 
to words which made him think of glorious 
sunshine, meadows carpeted with buttercups 
and daisies—Willie’s tastes were of the simplest 
—and singing birds. To the old man the 
preacher’s words reminded him of the cottage 
by the Spring meadow ; then by a mighty leap 
he was a boy again, a child kneeling by his 
mother’s knee, repeating in hushed and reverent 
tones his little prayer : 


“« Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


“Let my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so well ; 
Take me when I die to Heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell.” 


Then came to him sweet memories of his 
village church, the Sunday school with 
“ teacher,’”’ and the texts, never quite obliter- 
ated from the mind—‘ The way of trans- 
gressors is hard,” ‘‘ The soul that sinneth it 
shall dic,”’ “‘ God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,’’ ‘“‘ Jesus said, Come unto Me, 


and I will give you rest,’’ ‘‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 
* * * * * 


Willie looked in wonder at Grand-dad, as 
the tears rained down his cheeks, and he thought 
when he sank upon his knees it was to hide 
these from other people’s eycs. 

The boy sat in silence, awed and mystified ; 
then, when Grand-dad’s sobs came as the 
moaning of the wind, Willie felt terrified and 
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wept for sympathy, and anon found comfort 
for his own small heart by saying to himself 
his ‘‘ Our Father, which art in Heaven.”’ 

* * s * s 

Grand-dad had been talking to the preacher ; 
it seemed long to the waiting boy before he 
returned to him, and when he spoke his tones 
had a ring about them which reminded Wilhe 
of a certain morning, months ago, when Grand- 
dad brought him a birthday present—for 
which he had been saving up a whole vear 
and had said triumphantly: ‘“‘ There, Wilbe, 
boy, it’s yours !”’ 

A smile rested on his face, too, which was 
unlike all other smiles—fifty thousand times 
brighter (Willie had no sense of numbetsi 
than Grand-dad’s smile when he was in the 
best of moods. But his words were simple 
enough : 

“Come, Willie, lad, you and me must be 
getting along home.” 

And so the two passed out from the well- 
lighted Mission Hall into the ill-lighted streets 
of that Northern town. 


Hannah was watching for her father and 
her little son at the door of their home. As 
Willie passed into the house the old man madc 
as if he were going back again. 

‘‘ Aren’t you coming in, father ? ”’ 

“In awhile, my lass.”’ 

Grand-dad stood irresolute, then drawing 
a step nearer to Hannah said in lowered tones 
which vibrated with feeling : 

“You brought me good news one dav, once 
on a time. You'll mind I’ve never touched 
strong drink since that hour, seven years come 


Michaelmas. I’ve got some good news for 
you to-night. Hannah, the Lord’s converted 
me!” 


The woman seized the old man’s hand and 
wrung it. She would have spoken. but tears 
held words in check. Grand-dad continued, 
with emotion : 

‘‘Do you wonder, lass, I mind to step round 
to her cottage in the Spring meadow, and have 
a bit of a praise meeting there ? If only that 
dear saint had lived, I’d have made straight 
for her to-night and said, ‘It’s your prayers 
that have been answered. It’s you as gave 
me my first bit of hope—it’s you ahs 

A sob finished Grand-dad’s sentence as he 
turned and took his way in the darkness to the 
cottage in the Spring meadow. 
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Gentleness. 
(See “ The Quiver Home Companion,” p. 352.) 


* E has a mother’s heart for man- 
kind,’’ was the unveiling suggested 
of the secret of a modern evangelist, 
who gained many souls for God 

and righteousness by his consistent tender- 

ness and love. The same truth applied in 
the first century to St. Paul, and it is this 
maternal and universal idea, which underlies 
his use of the adjective to his converts, which 
we render “ gentle.’” Both Timothy and Titus 
are enjoined to be gentle to all who should come 
under their influence, and the Apostle reminds 
the Thessalonians how gentle he and his com- 
panions had been among them, ‘‘even as a 
nurse cherisheth her children.’”’ That the 
nature of the exclusive and intolerant Pharisee 
who had stoned Stephen, and had haled to 
prison harmless Christians, should have been 
thus radically transformed, is only another of 
the moral miracles of the Cross. It is curious 
how this characteristic in a minister will com- 
pensate for the lack of more showy and, in one 
sense, more solid gifts. We were lately talking 
with one of the members of an enormous 
Bible Class; being anxious to discover why 
the not over brilliant organiser was so singularly 
successful where others had failed. ‘‘ He has 
such a way with him, you can’t refuse,’’ was 
the explanation. What the young man prob- 
ably really meant was, that the leader had the 
faculty of impressing his adherents with the 
conviction that each individual was the object 
of genuine interest and affection. New Testa- 
ment gentleness is the antithesis of the brusque 
indifference which shoulders out of its way all 
those who are not personally attractive, or 
«inked by selfish ties. He who is gentle loves 
his fellows as sons of one Father, as subject to 
the same temptations as those which beset 
him, and as striving for the same heaven. But 
at his best the gentlest man is but a pale 
reflex of God. ‘‘ How often,’’ said Christ of 

Jerusalem, ‘‘ would I have gathered thy chil- 

dren together as a hen”’ (true symbol of ma- 

ternity) ‘‘gathereth her chickens under her 
wings.’ ‘' The heart of the Eternal is most 
wonderfully kind.’’ 


THE MASTER’S NAME. 


Mind your Fingers. 


‘‘ ANGER,’ one has wisely said, “‘ is a weapon 
which we always take by the blade’; it cuts our- 
selves quite as often as it hurts those on whom 
we use it. To show that nghteous anger has a 
place in the Christian life we have the highest 
Example of all. There must be something 
wanting to the man or woman incapable of a 
generous passion against meanness or cruelty. 
The safest anger for a Christian is that which 
he feels on account of others rather than of 
himself. Where self is involved, the outlines 
of ideal resentment soon become blurred. Nor 
should even a holy anger be prolonged. It is 
upon wrath which is sinless. the Apostle tells 
us, that the sun is never to go down. 


‘‘Old Longevity.” 


‘“‘May the three stars shine high over you.” 
This is a common Chinese benediction. The 


“OLD LONGEVITY.” 
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three stars of the first magnitude in this polite 
wish are ‘‘ Fu,” ‘‘ Lu,” and ‘ Shou,” that is 
“Happiness,” ‘ Official Emolument,” and 
‘‘Longevity.”’ Shou, the longevity star, is 
the Chinese name for Canopus, and is sym- 
bolised as an old man with a bald head and 
deeply wrinkled brow, holding in his right 
hand a staff, and in his left a peach, the emblem 
of length of days. The idea that this trio of 
lucky stars is indivisible is generally carried 
out by the addition of a bat over the head and 
a deer by the side of representations of Old 
Longevity. It is hard for the Western intelh- 
gence to follow the subtle working of an Oriental 
mind, and at first the connection between a 
bat and happiness and of a deer and official 
emolument is not very clear. The fact is, the 
Chinese characters for the two words sound 
almost the same. The grave Chinaman con- 
descends to a pun or a play upon words. His 
respect for old age is well known. His most 
courteous title for a lady is ‘*Grandmother.”’ 
“Old Longevity’’ is not, properly speak- 
ing, a god, though a representation of him 
as a picture or statuette adorns most well- 
to-do Chinese homes in the neighbourhood of 
the northern capital, and fills a place of honour 
on birthdays. ‘‘I had a large one given to 
me four years ago embroidered in coloured 
silk, and have it now hanging on the wall of 
my sitting-room,’”’ writes the Rev. G. Owen, 
of the London Missionary Society, Peking, who 
has kindly supplied these particulars. Perhaps 
the English wish, ‘Many happy returns of 
the day,” is expressed in this picturesque form. 
“With long life will I satisfy him,’’ would be a 
promise understood literally as one of the 
richest blessings by a nation whose reverence 
for old age and worship of ancestors are bound 
up in their life and religion. 


Books of the Day. 
THE latest book on Russia, to be had at all 
libraries :— 
“Russia.” By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. 
Two vols. : 
The best holiday book for children :— 
‘LITTLE Forks ’’ MIDSUMMER VOLUME. 
A book of meditations :— 
“ FINDING THE Way.” By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
New book by Prof. F. E. Hulme, F.L.S. :— 
‘“FPAMILIAR WILD FLowERrRs.” Vol. VIII. 
‘“The vivid impressions of a trained tra- 
veller ’? :-— 
‘““CanaDa AS IT Is.” 
A new handbook for Temperance workers :— 
“INTEMPERANCE.” By the Bishop of Croydon. 


By John Foster Fraser. 


“Wait—and you Will.” 


“Do you like it ?”” asked the great composer 
Wagner of some young folks to whom he was 
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playing bits of his big stiff music on the piano. 
‘‘N-o-o, not very much!” was the timid but 
truthful confession. ‘Listen to it long 
enough,” answered the unruffled master. And 
his advice will apply to many toilers at touzh 
tasks which only want patience, and to many 
searchers into moral and spiritual problems 
which only need humility. In one form or 
another the hidden gold tinkles beneath tie 
spade of the inquirer at last; and the sound. 
when it does come, is pleasant—quite as pleasant 
as some Wagnerian music. ; 


Too Late. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND clergyman, who _ has 
lately been successful in opening up a mission to 
the hitherto unvisited Esquimaux, who dwell 
upon the frozen plains and under the snow- 
capped hills of remotest Labrador, says how 
sad it is to look upon the grim cairns of stone 
which ring the old encampments, and to reect 
that the centuries of unremembered dead who 
sleep beneath them never had a chance ogi 
hearing of Him Whois the Resurrection and the 
Life. The blackness of their Arctic night was 
never illumined by one ray from the Sun of 
Righteousness. When we think that mission- 
anes have only been sent any whither trom 
England for something over 250 years, there 
should be a wail over lost opportunities, in 
spite of our triumphs. 


Two Sweet Sisters. 


THOSE who recognise and cultivate charity 
as a distinctively Christian product should 
not forget that Charity has a younger sister 
called Courtesy, who is rejoiced to work beside 
her, and who always makes the good she does 
appear more gracious and beautiful. How 
apt we are to spoil our gift by the way in which 
we give! While courtesy—that exquisite blend 
of a tender consideration for the feelings of 
others with a humility which sees something 
to respect in the lowliest—makes our sympatiy 
or our liberality twice blessed. 


A Bashful Periphrasis. 


ONE of the stories which cluster round the 
revered memory of missionary Potts, who was 
ordained through the interest of Queen Victona. 
and who ministered for a good poruon of lst 
century to the Pitcairn islanders, is that he 
never possessed more than one black clencal 
coat, which he took out with him from England. 
The natives manufactured their garments, 
which were more or less white, from the nbre 
of a shrub, and the solitary black coat. mgor- 
ously laid up and worn only upon the greatest 
occasions, gradually assumed a sanctity second 
only to that of its wearer. The recogmsed 
formula, in fact, for a prospective and sny 
Pitcairn bride or bridegroom, in fixing the 
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wedding day, was to ask Mr. Potts if on such 
and such a day he would be so good as to 
wear his black coat. 


‘‘Only Dead!” 


CHRISTIANS might often find an example of 
devotion towards the Captain of their salvation 
in the fidelity and enthusiasm shown by a sol- 
dier in one of earth’s armies for a mortal and 
fallible commander. ‘‘ You are dying,” said 
the great Napoleon to a young officer, who rode 
up to him with a message through the hottest 
fire in the desperate crisis of a battle, ashen in 
countenance and bleeding from a score of 
wounds. ‘No, sire,’ gasped the hero, ere, his 
duty done, he reeled lifeless from the saddle, 
“‘not dying—only dead/"” 


“Will you be my Father?” 


AT the opening of a small orphanage on the 
south coast a short time ago, the founder ex- 
plained that the work was the bringing to pass 
of a desire which he had cherished for many 
years. As a very young man, he had paid a 
visit to a Home for destitute children, and as he 
was passing down one of the dormitories, a 
little fellow beckoned to him f om a bed, and 
asked with a smile whether he might kiss 
him. As the boy kissed the visitor, he said, 
“Will you be a father to me?” This artless 
petition burnt itself into the young man’s heart, 
and he forthwith determined so to direct his life 
that he might thus “be the father ’’ of some 
poor lads, and he was at last able to accom- 
plish his wish by the foundation of a sound and 
useful orphanage. 


The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor and the China Inland 
Mission. 

JUNE 3rd last saw the close of a remark- 
able life. At Chang-sha, China, the Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor, founder of the China Inland 
Mission, laid down the burdens of care for the 
millions of China, and entered into rest. He 
was born at Barnsley, in Yorkshire, on May 
21st, 1832. On September roth, 1853, at the 
age of twenty-one, he sailed for the great 
Empire under the auspices of the Chinese 
Evangelisation Society. Six years later he 
was invalided home. This tnal, which may 
have seemed at the time a hindrance to evan- 
gelisation in China, became a means of its 
furtherance. He occupied the years between 
1863 and 1865 in the revision of the Romanised 
New Testament in Ningpo dialect, and in 
medical study. At that time there were 
altogether in China only ninety-one missionaries. 
and the stations occupied, except one at 
Hankow, on the Yang-tse, were all on the 
coast-line. There were eleven vast interior 
provinces without a single Protestant mission- 
ary. The awful destitution of from 300,000,000 
to 400,000,000 souls took possession of Mr. 
J. Hudson Taylor’s mind. The date of an 
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entry on the margin of his Bible: ‘ Brighton, 
June 25th, 1865. Prayed for twenty-four 
willing skilful labourers,’’ marked a crisis in’ 
his life. That year he founded a Society with 
some distinct features. He wished to break 
up fresh ground, to open fresh channels of 
pecuniary aid, and to use fresh methods, so 


(Photo: 7. W. Britton, Green Lanes, 4.) 


THE LATE REV. J. HUDSON TAYLOR, M.RC.S. 


that neither funds nor workers should be 
diverted from other societies. The rules for- 
bade personal solicitation for money; they 
regarded debt as inconsistent with the principle 
of entire dependence on God; they enjoined 
missionaries going out without any guarantee 
of a fixed income, and a faithful distribution 
of voluntary contributions. On May 26th, 
1866, the first party of the China Inland 
Mission sailed from England in the Lammer- 
muir. They consisted of seventcen adults, in- 
cluding Mrs. Hudson Taylor, and four children. 
To-day the Society has 825 missionaries, 200 
Stations, and 520 out-stations, and it has 
occupied all but three provinces which, being 
well worked by other missions, it has not 
attempted to enter. Between 18,000 and 
19,000 persons have been baptised by its 
agents, and God only knows to what extent 
it has shared in opening the country to the 
Gospel. Sixty-three new missionaries have 
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gone to China under the China Inland Mission 
during the past year, The time has come for 
reaping where the earlier missionaries ploughed 
and sowed without many visible results. Some 
of the churches founded by converts of this 
mission have recently given striking proof of 
the’ transforming power of Christ ; they have 
determined to bear their own financial burden. 
The worship of the god of Wealth, most popular 
in China, disappears when men and women 
follow a Lord Who chose poverty for their 
sake. The account of Mr. ‘Taylor’s early days 
is published in a short autobiography, entitled 
‘A Retrospect,” of which a new edition is in 
course of preparation. This ‘“ Retrospect ’’ is 
included in the first volume of Mrs. Howard 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Story of the China Inland Mission.” 
Through his influence, branches of this mission 
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have been formed in the States, Canada, 
Australasia, and at several places in continental 
Europe. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions 
received from May 29th, 1905, up to and 
including June 28th, 1905. Subscriptions re- 
ceived after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For “ The Quiver" Wastfs’ Fund: A Little Bor, 10 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “* Bradford,” i a. Od, 
£1 a 13s. Od., 138. §8.. 58, SS. 28. Od., 28. Od, Is. Od; 
L. R. (Newcastle), §s. The following ansounts have beet 
sent direct: “* Not Forgotten,” $s.; A. W., as 

For The Children's Country Holidays Fund: A Com 
stant Reader of THE QUIVER” (Brivhton), 4s.; Neuse 
and Albert, 3s.; “An Old Ramsey Reader,” 3s, 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

109. What important event took place 
during the repair-of the Temple in the time 
of King Josiah ? 

110. What special message did God send to 
Jehoiakim, King of Judah, by the prophet 
Jeremiah ? 

111. What did King Jehoiakim do when he 
received God’s message ? 

112. What judgment did God pronounce 
against Jehoiakim for his sin ? 

113. Why was the prophet Jeremiah put in 
prison ? 

114. By whose help was Jeremiah delivered 
from the dungeon into which he had been 
cast ? 

115. What advice did Jeremiah give to the 
King Zedekiah when Jerusalem was _ besieged 
by the Chaldeans ? 

116. Howdid Zedekiah and his people receive 
God’s message of mercy ? Quote passage. 

117. When Jerusalem was taken by 
Chaldeans what happened to the Temple ? 

118. How did King Nebuchadnezzar punish 
Zedekiah for breaking his oath of allegiance ? 

119. What most ancient and solemn form 
of making a covenant is mentioned by 
Jeremiah ? 

120. What are we to understand by the 
vision of ‘‘ healing waters ’’ seen by the prophet 
Ezekiel ? 


the 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 928. 

97. “‘ He is despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief ; 
we hid as it were our faces from Him; He 
was despised and we esteemed Him not.’’ 
(Is. li. 3.) 

98. It is stated by ancient writers that it 
was customary when a criminal was led out 


to suffer death to make a proclamation of his 
life and guilt, and inquire if anyone could 
prove his innocence, to which custom ou 
Lord seems to refer as recorded by St. John 
(Is. hii. 8; St. John xviii. 20, 21.) 

99. ‘‘He shall see of the travail of Hs 
soul and shall be satisfied.”’ (Is. lu. i. 

100. To water, wine, and milk the sources 
of nourishment and support to man. (Is. lv. 1.' 

101. ‘‘ For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are My ways higher than your 
ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.” 
(Is. lv. 9.) 

102. The setting up a carved image, the 
idol which he had made, in the House of God, 
and building altars to the hosts of heaven 
in the two courts of the Temple. (2 Chros. 
XXXIll. 4, 5, 7.) 

103. Manasseh was taken prisoner, bound 
with chains, and carried captive to Babvlon. 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 10, II.) 

104. ‘* Behold, I am bringing such evil upon 
Jerusalem and Judah that whosoever heareth 
it both his ears shall tingle, and I will wpe 
Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish and turmeth 
it upside down.’’ (2 Kings xxi. 12. 13. 

105. Mamnasseh sincerely repented of his sn 
and God restored him again to his kingdom 
of Judah. (2 Chron. xxxiti. 12, 13.) 

106. The idol temples which King Solomon 
had built and the altar which Jeroboam had 
made. (2 Kings xxiii. 13-15.‘ 

107. Josiah not only put down idolatry in 
his own kingdom, but destroyed the idols 
which were worshipped by the remnant of the 
Israelites left in Samaria. (2 Kings xxi. 19; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 6, 7.) 

108. They gave donations towards the re 
pair of the Temple at Jerusalem. (2 Chron. 
XXX1V. 9.) 
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WHAT DO THE PEOPLE READ? 
A CHAT WITH THE OLDEST LIBRARIAN, 
By Frederic White. 


i§/;HE head of a free library in a 
; provincial town is in a better 
position than almost anyone 
else to appreciate the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the 
time, and the longer his ex- 
perience the more valuable 
his opinion will be. 

In the town of Cambridge, 
where the ancient University 
is supposed to have a stimu- 
lating effect on the intellectual life of 
the place, lives the oldest librarian in 
England, Mr. John Pink, who has for fifty 
years been head of the borough Free Library, 
and has thus had unequalled opportunities 
of gaining an insight into the reading tastes 
of three or four generations. His experi- 
ence is unique, and his views, which the 
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writer gathered in the course of a pleasant 
afternoon’s chat, cannot fail to be both 
interesting and valuable, especially as he 
is a shrewd, observant man, and his library 
has the reputation of being one of the best 
managed in the country. A very appre- 
Ciative article on the work which he has 
accomplished appeared some years ago 
in the Saturday Review. 

Mr. Pink commenced life as a bookseller’s 
assistant, but at the age of twenty-two, 
just when he was thinking of commencing 
business, he was elected by the Borough 
Council’s Committee to take sole charge of 
the Free Library which they had decided to 
establish. The number of books on the 
shelves when the library was first opened 
was 1,200, but now, largely owing to the 
untiring devotion of-Mr. Pink, who has 
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constantly pressed the claims of his library, 
there are 50,000 volumes and three branch 
reading rooms. 

Mr. Pink deplores that the love of litera- 
ture and of study for its own sake has 
greatly declined, and that a commercial 
aspect runs even through the University. 
When he was young, men used to come up 
to college either for pure love of learning or 
with the idea of gaining a pass to society ; 
now neither of these motives seems to have 
much influence, and people have come to 
regard a university education more and 
more from the monetary standpoint: it is 
looked upon as merely a step to the pro- 
fessions. 

‘‘And so it is with the reading public,” 
continued Mr. Pink ; “ although more people 
read, there are not more students in propor- 
tion, and, if they are students, it is for the 
purposes of earning. There has been a 
revolution in fifty years in reading. Before 
the establishment of the Free Library in 
Cambridge there were four literary societies 
with a joint membership of about 1,500. 
The members of the first were drawn from 
what we should call here the upper middle 
class—the leaders of public opinion locally ; 
the second represented a lower grade in 
society, the mechanics, artisans, and small 
tradesmen, who had their society in another 
part of the town; and then there were 
two young men’s societies, the Y.M.C.A. 
and the C.E.Y.M.S., the objects of which 
were semi-religious and intellectual. The 
motive for joining was simply love of reading 
and the desire for self-improvement ; and 
the books which they studied were not of 
the ephemeral kind now so much read, but 
works of sterling merit. The first two 
societies have ceased to exist, and if you take 
up the reports of the young men’s societies 
you will find them full of how many matches 
they have won or how many _ boatraces, 
but little about their hbraries. People don’t 
value books now as they used to, because they 
are surfeited with the daily press. Even 
among educated men there is not the same 
zest for books as there was forty years ago. 
At that time, too, a large proportion of the 
compositors and others connected with the 
press were borrowers from here, but they 
are not now. It is all cricket and football— 
anything, in fact, but study nowadays. 
We are reaping the fruits of ‘ Muscular 
Christianity,’ and even religious instruction 
in associations devoted to the improvement 
of young men is not made such a prominent 
feature as it used to be.”’ 
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Mr. Pink had much that was interesting 
to say about the enormous increase in the 
popularity of the novel, which has become 
one of the two most prominent features of 
the present day taste in reading. “ Fifty 
years ago,” he remarked, “ very few people 
read fiction, because they never saw anv 
except in the pages of the religious maga- 
zines. The abolition of the three-volume 
novel and the vast production in single 
volumes of all kinds have diverted people 
from good literature.” 

When the Cambridge Library was estab- 
lished there were only three sets of novels 
among the 1,200 volumes; they were the 
works of Dickens, Lytton, and Theodore 
Hook, and, like all the other books in the 
library, they had to be read on the premises. 
The majority of the readers at that time 
were elderly men of literary and antiquanan 
tastes, so even this small stock of novels was 
not greatly in demand. 

The late Dr. Lorimer is reported to have 
said: ‘It will soon come to pass that 
men will read newspapers and women 
will read books.’’ This, speaking generally, 
is no more than the actual fact with regard 
to middle-aged and elderly men, and even 
the younger men continue to devote then- 
selves more and more to the productions of 
the periodical press. 

As Mr. Pink points out, the daily news- 
paper is now very different from what tt 
was thirty, or forty years ago; it does not 
merely contain news, but enables its reader 
to gain at least a superficial knowledge of the 
literature, science, and art of the day; and 
the newspaper reader is content with that 
modicum of knowledge. 

The modern man is in too much of a hurry 
for books. He is fully alive to the import: 
ance of keeping up to date in every subject 
which the well-informed man _ ought to 
know something about; but he does not 
trouble to go very deeply into a subject, and 
is content with the appearance rather than 
the reality of knowledge. 

The statistics of the Cambridge Free 
Library show conclusively how age affects 
the reading of books, as the following state- 
ment of last year’s new borrowers at the 
Central Library will suffice to show :— 

Under 14 years of age ae 


» 20 55 » 173 
3) 30 99 93 aie 174 
99 40 + ] 3? cia 59 
3 50 +B ] 9? oe 27 

60 2? 9? oe 15 


99 
Over 60 _ ,; me .. %4 
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Besides these were some 200 county bor- 
rowers, of whose age no record was kept. 

It will be seen that there is a tremendous 
drop in the number of book readers between 
thirty and forty, and again between forty 
and fifty, which shows that the average 
person does not continue to seriously cul- 
tivate his mind as he grows older. Although 
the chief readers of books are women, they 
devote themselves largely to fiction. The 
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two or three monthly magazines, which 
practically represented all the religious work 
of the day. These were the Letsure Hour 
and the Sunday at Home, followed by THE 
QUIVER, Good Words and the Sunday Maga- 
zine. While these have maintained their 
popularity, a new class of periodical has 
sprung up, the religious weekly newspapers, 
mostly denominational, and these provide 
a great part of the Sunday reading of the 
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higher education movement has not had 
much influence in fostering a taste for 
literature among women generally, and, 
with the exception of actual students, they 
do not cultivate the higher kinds more now 
than formerly. 

With regard to the question whether 
people now make the same distinction be- 
tween Sunday and weekday reading as 
formerly, Mr. Pink thinks that generally 
speaking they do, but here, as elsewhere, 
the tendency to read periodicals rather 
than books has become more and more 
marked. Fifty years ago there were only 


present day. Religious books of the sensa- 
tional class are read from mere curiosity. 
With regard to standard authors, Dickens 
continues to maintain his popularity with 
all classes, but Scott and Thackeray, though 
largely read, have not maintained their hold 
to the same extent. Of historical writers, 
Froude, Macaulay, and Green (author of the 
“Short History of the English People ’’) are 
the most popular, and among the poets 
Byron, Tennyson, and Longfellow are asked 
for more frequently than any others. 
Without going into elaborate statistics, it 
is very easy for a librarian to tell what class 
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of books under his care are most to the 
public taste, by the frequency with which 
they become worn out. During fifty years 
over 14,000 volumes have been withdrawn 
from the Cambridge Library, and though 
these have been mostly fiction there have 
been some notable exceptions, and one of 
the books which had to be replaced was 
“ Cassell’s History of England,’ which was 
immensely popular at the time it was pub- 
lished. 

Readers of THE QUIVER will be glad to 
hear that this magazine and Cassell’s Maga- 
zine bear away the palm; for they were 
worn out more quickly than any other 
periodicals of the same class—a piece of 
information which Mr. Pink volunteered 
without my questioning him. 

Many books withdrawn from the library 
are sent to London, to the Missions to Sea- 
men, and to other public institutions in the 
borough. 

Mr. Pink has some amusing stories to tell 
of exacting borrowers, and how he scored off 
them when they grew too pertinacious. One 
lady used to send her servant to the library 
for her books—and that rather frequently— 
which Mr. Pink obligingly consented to 
choose for her. One day the messenger re- 
turned with the book, with a message from 
her mistress that she would not read it. 
“Well, then,” said Mr. Pink, ‘‘she must 
send me a list of what books she wants.” 

““Missus says you must send her a nice 
book”’ (ladies always ask for ‘‘ nice books,”’ 
men for ‘‘ good books,” and boys fora ‘‘ jolly 
good story’’), persisted the Abigail, who was 
not to be put off; so Mr. Pink solved the 
difficulty by sending “The Rifle, and How 
to Use It,’’ after which it 1s perhaps hardly 
necessary to add that the lady resolved to 
make her own selection in future. 

To another lady—a spinster friend, by 
the way—Mr. Pink despatched a work en- 
titled ‘The Afternoon of Unmarried Life.” 
Next time he saw her she said with great in- 
dignation, ‘“‘ What did you mean by sending 
me such a book ? I don’t want to know any- 
thing about the afternoon of unmarried life,”’ 
and apparently she did not, for a short time 
after that she left Cambridge and got 
married. | 

A librarian must be prepared to answer all 
kinds of unexpected queries, for he is regarded 
as a perfect oracle by all sorts of people. 
One Monday morning, when Mr. Pink was 
opening the reading room,an old lady from 
the country came in and propounded the 
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somewhat startling question, ‘‘ Please, sir, 
can you tell me if my sister has arrived in 
America ?”’ ‘‘ When did she start, and by 
what vessel did she go ? ”’ asked the librarian. 
After the answer Mr. Pink was able, on 
consulting The Times of that day, to assure 
the good lady that her sister had arnved 
“last Saturday,” and with many thanks for 
the information the good old soul took her 
departure. 

The reading room of the Cambridge 
library deserves special mention ; it is a very 
handsome apartment, its ceiling supported 
on stately columns. Round the room are 
several interesting groups of statuary (repro- 
ductions, of course), the most notable being a 
replica of the famous statue of Byron in 
Trinity College, the only one which has ever 
been made. The walls are covered with 
pictures, all of them relating to scenes in 
old Cambridge, and there is a framed auto- 
graph letter from Lord Macaulay to the then 
Mayor, accepting the office of high steward 
of the borough, and a letter from the late 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Macaulay’s suc- 
cessor. The library is very rich in books, 
prints, and other literature connected with 
the history of the town and the University, 
and the trouble which Mr. Pink has taken 
in getting together this interesting collection 
has been amply rewarded. 

The reading room contains some 1,400 
volumes of reference books that are acces- 
sible to all comers and comprise directories, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, §year-books, 
calendars of most of the universities, and 
many other useful and costly works of 
reference. These are in constant use, and 
recently it was ascertained that they were 
consulted daily upon an average three hundred 
times. If any information is required, all 
classes of the inhabitants take it for granted 
that it can be found here, and it is as highly 
valued as it is extensively used. Very 
recently Dr. Warren, the President of 
Boston University, congratulated the libra- 
rian upon having such a selection, and ex- 
pressed his thanks for the service it had been 
to him during his stay in Cambridge. 

At the age of seventy-two the veteran 
librarian has as yet no thoughts of retinng 
from the post he has filled so long and ably. 
This year he received an illuminated address 
from the Library Committee in recognition of 
his services to the town, and never was an 
honour better deserved, for he has made the 
institution over which he presides a model 
of what a free library should be. 
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“]ALF an hour later Stuven’s 
tale had been told; the 
Court knew that, no matter 
what else might weigh 
heavily against the Eng- 
lishman, at least the mur- 
der of the Dutch spy in 
the pay of the French did 
not do so. 

At once, after startling 
all in the salle d’armes by his frenzied outcry, 
Stuven had been bidden to narrate all the 
incidents of the night in question, while 
warned that it would be well to speak the 
absolute truth, since, though nothing could 
save him from his fate, that might at least 
save him from torture, from those awful in- 
struments which lay upon the stone floor of 
the great hall. 

But the warning had been received by the 
man with such scorn and contemptuous utter- 
ance that all present recognised that it might 
well have remained unuttered. 

“The truth!" My fate!’ Stuven had cried 
from the spot to which he had now been dragged 
by the soldiers, a spot immediately facing his 
judges and near to Bevill. ‘‘ Why should I 
lie? You have enough against this man 
already,” glancing at Bevill, ‘‘to hang him; 
while, for that thing there,’’ with a second 
glance at Francbois, ‘‘ who would lie to save 
him ? And, for my fate—bah! I regret it 
only that it will prevent me from slaying more 
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renegades whom you and your country buy 
with your accursed gold.” 

“Tell what you know,” De Violaine said 
sternly, ‘‘and make no reflections on us who 
hold you in our hands. We can do worse than 
slay you, should you merit it. Proceed.”’ 

Yet as the gallant Frenchman spoke, the 
loyalist who, in spite of his ruler’s own evil- 
doing and tyranny, served that ruler as he 
had sworn to do long ere Louis had become 
the bitter oppressor of those of his own faith, 
knew that, in his heart, this fellow’s rude, 
stern hatred of traitors and renegades, and 
those who employed them, was not amazing. 
Stuven might be, might have become almost, 
a demoniac in his patriotism and loyalty to the 
land that bare him, but at least he was noble 
in comparison with such as Francbois and, 
perhaps, with such as the dead traitor, Spar- 
mann. | 

But now Stuven was speaking, partly in 
his Walloon patots, partly in some sort of 
French he had acquired—Heaven knew the 
opportunities had not been wanting during the 
last cycles of oppression and invasion of the 
Netherlands by France !—he was telling what 
he knew, what he had done in Holltand’s cause. 

‘‘It was,’’ Stuven said now, his raw, bruised 
face bent forward towards the members of the 
Court, his eyes gleaming red as he spoke, his 
raucous voice made almost impressive by the 
intensity of his passion, ‘‘at St. Trond 1 first 
attempted to slay the spy—ach /”’ and he spat 
on the ground—“ the traitor. At St. Trond 
where I learned who and what he was, by over- 
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hearing this man, this Englishman, tell another. 
And—and—lI swore to kill him then—or later; 
some day, for sure. That night I failed, even 
though waiting for him, having him in my hand. 
I struck not deep enough, and, ere I could strike 
again, the patrol came by. I missed his heart 
by an inch or so; I—I had done no more than 
wound him in the shoulder. No matter, I told 
myself ; I would not fail next time. 

‘“Some of the patrol carried him to the 
Lutheran Spital ; some chased me : one came so 
near that, with his pike, he tore my face, as your 
men have torn it again in capturing me,” and 
Stuven laughed horribly. ‘‘ But I knew the 
streets and alleys better than they—J was no 
stranger, no invader, so I escaped them. 

‘Then for three weeks I waited. JI worked 
no more; I watched only. None came out of 
the Spital, none went in, but I saw them. I 
. begged at the gate—it was a good vantage 
place—I tried to get into the Spital to wait on 
the sick, to help bury, carry out the dead. Had 
I not failed in my desire I need not have waited 
so long.”’ 

At this the young Duc de Guise muttered 
to his neighbour, “This fellow should have 
lived in earlier days. For one’s rival now—an 
enemy—our dearest foe—he would have been 
the man.” 

“Nay, that neighbour, an older, grey- 
headed officer, muttered back, ‘‘ he would have 
been useless. His fire was for his country’s 
enemy, for his own. As a hired bravado, 
a paid assassin, he would have lacked the 
necessary spark. A handful of crowns would 
have awakened nothing in him.” 

“He came out at last,’’ Stuven went on, 
even as those two whispered together, ‘‘ three 
weeks later. He found his horse at the inn 
where he had left it ; he rode slowly, a wounded 
man—wounded by me—to Liége. But he never 
rode from me, out of my sight. We entered the 
gates close together; he found a lodging, I 
slept in the street outside it. Then—then— 
after I had tracked him for some days I knew 
that he was tracking another. And at last I 
knew it was this man here,’’ and again Stuven’s 
eyes were turned on Bevill. ‘If I could have 
warned you,” he said now to the latter, ‘I 
would have done so, but I could not leave him 
and I never saw you except when he drew near 
to you. 

‘*Soit went on. Had he had time, I think he 
would have come to you and denounced him,”’ 
and now the man looked at De Violaine, ‘ but 
he had not. He rose early, went to his bed 
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late; and he was wary. In dark streets at 
night he had his sword drawn beneath his 
cloak ; once, too, he noticed me, and from that 
time he feared for his own life. I think he 
understood that I was the man who fell on him 
at St. Trond. 

‘But now the night was come, the night of 
the storm. We—it was always we—he intent 
on following this man, and I on following him— 
were on our road to that great white house. 
Since dark I had been near the Gouden Leeuw, 
and I saw this Englishman come forth, mount 
his horse and ride to the house. I saw him 
enter a postern gate, opening it with a key; 
it took him some time to help his horse through 
it. Then the gate was shut again. 

“A few moments later Sparmann went round 
to the wall on the other side, and, finding 
another postern gate in that, took from his 
pocket a key and entered; but he did not shut 
the gate, desiring doubtless to leave the wav 
clear to escape quickly if he needed to. Then 
I knew he had been there before, or had been 
well directed how to gain entrance. Also, I 
remembered that more than once I had seen 
him with a man who on one occasion handed 
him something. I thought then that it was 
money ; now, on this night, I understood that 
it was the key that he was using. And the 
man was this—-—’’ Stuven added, his eyes on 
Francbois, the contempt of his voice as biting, 
as burning as the bite of vitriol on live flesh; 
the very gesture of his hand, as he indicated the 
Other, blighting, withering, in its disdainful 
scorn. 

And Francbois, trembling before his late 
judges and present warders, and white, too, 
as the dead within their shrouds, could only 
mutter ‘‘ False, false, false—all false!”’ 

“Since Sparmann had left the door open 
behind him, my way was clear,’’ Stuven went 
on, ignoring Francbois’ feeble moan. “ Five 
minutes later I knew that he was creeping 
slowly up the back stairs, and I, my knife in 
hand, was near him. The storm was at its 
height ; now and again the great hall was ht by 
the lightning, so, too, was the whole house ; it 
penetrated even to where he was, where I was, 
too. And now I knew that he feared some- 
thing. The lightning showed me his backward 
glance, the glare of fear in his eyes, the look of 
the rat hunted through the streets by dogs. 
I guessed that he knew there was someone— 
something—near him that threatened danger. 
It may be that he thought it was this English- 
man; or, also, he may have feared that it 
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was I, the man who had failed once, but would 
never fail again.”’ 

‘** It will be bad,’”’ the Duc de Guise muttered, 
brushing his jewelled fingers across his forehead, 
‘‘ if all Louis’ enemies are like this, all who are 
opposed to us!” 

And again the old grey-haired soldier an- 
swered him, saying, ‘‘Be at peace, monseigneur. 
The man he tracked was his country’s betrayer ; 
he is not the enemy of Louis or of us.”’ 

‘“Sparmann,”” Stuven continued, “had 
reached a room at the end of the corridor; I 
was behind its open door, observing him through 
the chink beneath its hinges. And again the 
lightning played, and I saw that he was standing 
at the open window regarding something out- 
side the balcony of that window. It was the 
head of a ladder that rose above the ledge some 
foot or more. And J heard him whisper to 
himself ‘Can it be Bracton has come this 
way; I do fear he lurks near. I—I—ah! he 
will slay me.’ While saying this he turned 
and made for the door to flee the room. As he 
so left, I, from my place behind that door, drove 
my knife deep into his breast, even as I whis- 
pered in his ear ‘Traitor, renegade, foul, 
apostate!’ and slashed at him again, missing 
him, but striking, J] think, his arm or hand. 
Then, as he staggered down a great balcony 
round the hall, I knew that it was time for me 
to go, and that the ladder outside was my road. 

‘* The wind of the storm had closed the door 
noisily, heavily, as he passed out; the noise 
reverberated through the empty house; open- 
ing the door now, I rushed to the window. As 
I did so I saw the ladder head slowly sliding to 
one side, and I knew that it was being removed 
from its position against the balcony. And I 
leant over the ledge to see who was this third 
man who had been in the room, believing I 
should see this Englishman. But it was not he, 
but that other one, that traitor to you and your 
country,’’ and again Stuven’s finger pointed 
with scorn at Francbois. ‘‘ And he saw me, 
but, in his turn, since the night was black and 
dark, thought I was the Englishman. Whereon 
he hissed, addressing me by some name I 
did not comprehend, ‘So, so! English spy, 
English brigand, you add midnight murder to 
other things, here in the house of the woman 
you and I both love, the woman who—male- 
diction on her !—loves you. I have you now— 
you! you!—the murderer of those in the 
service of France. You will never leave Li¢ge 
alive !"’ 

As Stuven reached this portion of his narra- 
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tive, which was in absolute fact the end of it, 
since none cared to hear, or he to tell, of how 
he had left the house on the other side of it, 
losing his hat in the hurry of his flight, there 
came to his ears the sound of a thud, a heavy 
fall. Looking round, as did also Bevill, while 
the members of the Court of Inquiry and the 
soldiers could see what had happened, he per- 
ceived that Francbois had fallen in a swoon to 
the floor. What he had heard from this man’s 
lips was, in truth, sufficient to cause him to 
swoon, since it was now proved that one of his 
principal charges against Bracton was false ; 
though, had he known that against his enemy 
there still remained a graver charge than all— 
namely, of being in correspondence with one 
of the most bitter enemies of France—his agony 
of mind might not have been so great. For 
though Francbois could not hope that there 
remained the thousandth portion of a chance 
for his own life, the rendering up of that life 
might have been less bitter had he been certain 
that, with his existence, his enemy’s would 
likewise be forfeited. Also, the sweetness of 
vengeance was lost to Francbois if, in death, 
that enemy should fail to recognise that it was 
to him he owed it. 

Had the wretch but retained his faculties 
some moments longer, or, instead of being 
borne out of the salle d’armes by the men in 
whose custody he was, had he been allowed to 
lie until he regained his senses—as he shortly 
did when removed—some of the wild delirium 


of fulfilled revenge would have been his. 


Now that Stuven had told his story, of the 
truth of which no person present had enter- 
tained a doubt, De Violaine addressed Bevill, 
Saying : 

“That you are innocent of the murder of 
that wretched man who was in the service of 
France, of the King,’’ and he and the Duke 
touched their hats while the others bowed as 
he mentioned their august ruler, “‘ the Court 
allows. But of the other charges it is not easy 
to acquit you. You entered a city invested 
by us under false names, bearing false papers ; 
you endeavoured to leave the city, while also 
endeavouring to remove from it a woman who 
by our orders—orders Common in war—was not 
to quit it. Also a letter has been found on you 
from your countryman, Lord Peterborough, in 
which he tells you he hopes soon to take part 
in this war against us, and bids you, at the same 
time, observe carefully our strength and the 
disposition of our forces, and to communicate 
with him thereupon. You have been a soldier 
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in your own country’s service, you have fought 
against France in the time of your late King, 
therefore you know the laws of war. You 
know, too, what action the present commander 
of the English forces would take if he discov- 
ered a Frenchman in the position in which 
you have placed yourself.” 

As De Violaine ceased his eyes were not re- 
moved from Bevill’s face, wherefore the latter, 
taking this as an intimation that if he desired 
to speak this was the time, said: 

‘‘To what you say, Monsieur le Gouverneur, 
my answer must be brief, since, in truth, I have 
but little answer to make. Yet I crave hearing 
for my words. I am one who was cast out of 
his country’s service because he avenged the 
insults uttered against it by that dead spy, 
Sparmann. When once more your country 
and mine were at war, I sought fresh service in 
the field, yet, being but a broken man, it 
needed to obtain that employment that I should 
bring myself before the eyes of those who 
might bestow it on me. A chance arose; I 
deemed it Heaven-sent. The woman whom 
now I love with my whole heart and soul, 
whose image is enshrined in my heart, and will 
be ever there till my last hour is told, was here. 
I thought I saw the chance, and snatched at it 
as one that might make me a soldier again. 
You, to whom I speak, are all soldiers; had 
your case been mine, had the chance come to 
you to reinstate yourselves, would you have 
refused to do so ? Enough of this. 

‘“‘ And the rest is soon answered. I am no 
spy. Had I escaped from here with her whom 
I love, no word of your plans and dispositions 
should have ever passed, not even though 
Peterborough had bade me speak and divulge 
all; though he had told me that on my utter- 
ance all my future hopes rested. As for the 
passports, listen, messieurs, I beg. I loathed 
landing under an assumed name on the soil 
acquired by you; had it been possible, I would 
have come in plume and corselet, as once I 
came against you when an English cuirassier. 
But that was not possible, while as for 
the second papers—ah, well! there was no 
other way. That unhappy man now dead 
would have avenged my honourable defeat of 
him—one given face to face, by man to man— 
by himself denouncing me behind my back in 
his new shape of spy, of informer; he who had 
been our ally, the countryman of our King! 
In Antwerp, in St. Trond, he would have done 
so; also in Liége, had not this man whom you 
have heard slain him. Messieurs, there is no 


more. I have been what you are all. I have 
faced death before; it will not fmght me now, 
much though I desire to live.’”” And beneath 
his breath Bevill added, “‘ For her.’’ 

He ceased, and, in ceasing, knew that in his 
few, quietly spoken words he had better pleaded 
his cause than if he had uttered one word for 
mercy. For though the eyes of all his judges 
had never left his face, they had been grave, 
but not hostile. He knew—he felt—that, had 
there existed no absolute code by which they 
were forced to condemn him for that which he 
had done, there would be no condemnation. 
But still there was the code, as he had known 
from the moment when Peterborough had first 
opened to him the matter of his quest for 
Sylvia ; from the moment he set out upon his 
enterprise. 

The heads of the members of the Court were 
close together now; the registrar was reading a 
paper to them he had written; a moment 
later the paper and a pen were handed to the 
Duc de Guise, who, although the highest in 
position, was the lowest in military rank, and 
was therefore to sign first. 

For a moment this young man of superb 
lineage, though a lineage on which there rested, 
as it had rested for more than a century, so 
dark and awful a blot, sat gazing at the paper 
before him while biting the feather of the pen; 
then he said, or asked: 

‘“‘ The prisoner is a Protestant ?” 

“He is,”’ De Violaine answered, gazing aston- 
ished at him. 

“IT will not sign,” the Duke said, throwing 
down the pen. 

‘“‘ Monseigneur ! ”’ 

‘“‘No, I will not sign. We,’’ and the Duke’s 
hand caught the lace at his breast in its grasp. 
as though its owner were stirred by some internal 
agitation, ‘‘ we—ah !—we of our line have tes- 
tified in the past all that we have felt towards 
those of his faith. I will not have it said that 
another Guise should sign the finding of this 
Court against a man whom he respects, no 
matter how much that man has erred, because 
he is a Protestant.” 

“I, too, respect him,’’ De Violaine said, even 
as he laid his hand, unseen by the others, upon 
the young Duke’s and pressed it. “But I 
myself am a Protestant, and also the President 
of thisinquiry. Yet Ishallsign. Neither will 
I have it said that, being of the prisoner’s faith, 
I used that bond between us to shield him from 
the punishment he has brought on his own 
head.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


O die. That was the sentence, awaiting 
} only confirmation from Tallard to be 
at once carried into effect. To die— 
though, because he had once been that 
which his judges were now, because the ‘ one 
touch of nature ’’ had made these French soldiers 
and that English soldier kin; because, too, 
his quiet, manly bearing, his restraint from all 
plea for mercy, had touched the hearts of those 
who sentenced him—not by the rope, but by the 
hands of soldiers. Not to be hanged, as Franc- 
bois and Stuven were to be, but to be shot as he 
stood upright before a platoon of soldiers ; his 
eyes unbandaged, so that he might look them 
and the death they dealt him as straight in the 
face as he had often before looked the enemy 
and death. 

Also, it may be, the hearts of those judges 
had been softened to this extent by the avowal 
of his love for the stately, beautiful woman 
whom some of them—De Guise, De Violaine, 
D’Aubignay—had seen ; whom these, at least, 
had heard cry “I love him, I love him, I 
love him!’’ Remembering that cry of Sylvia’s, 
remembering how in that moment, so fraught 
with evil to both their destinies, the girl had 
cast aside all sense of mock diffidence, and how 
nobly she had avowed her love while recog- 
nising that, in doing so, no reproach of want of 
reserve could come anigh her, De Violaine, as 
he signed the finding of the Court over which 
he had presided, muttered to himself: 

“‘To have heard Radegonde thus proclaim 
her love for me would have caused this sentence 
to fall harmless. Harmless! Nay, rather, 
welcome.” 

While, as for De Guise, duke and peer of 
France though he might be, with, in his veins, 
the old illustrious blood of Lorraine and Bur- 
gundy—what would he not have given to hear 
one woman utter that cry on his behalf from 
the depths of her heart ? He who might, 
doubtless, obtain such avowals from many a 
nobly born woman hovering round the garish, 
bizarre Court of the great King, yet would, in 
doing so, scarce be able to bring himself to 
believe in the truth of even one of them. 

Some days had passed since Bevill had heard 
his doom pronounced by De Violaine in a voice 
full of emotion ; days in which he had stood, 
sometimes for hours together, at the window of 
the great cell, which was in truth a room, 
gazing across the town. Across the town, since 
the citadel was built on the brow of a hill that 
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overhung it, to where, perhaps, he dreamt that, 
even at the last moment, succour might be ex- 
pected to come. For though he did not know 
that the Comtesse de Valorme and Sylvia had by 
now contrived to escape out of Liége, he knew 
that this was the direction in which Marlborough 
must be; that, if there was any hope to be 
looked for, it was thence it must arrive. Yet 
he knew, too, that, if it came, also must it come 
swiftly. 

‘De Violaine said,” he had told himself a 
hundred times, ‘“‘that the finding of the Court 
would be sent at once to the Marshal Tallard 
for his approval. Ah, well! the time will not 
be long. With Marlborough as near as he 
must be by now, Tallard cannot be far away. 
Whispers filter even through these prison 
walls ; the soldiers amongst whom I am allowed 
to walk below, and to get the air, are gloomy 
and depressed. Also, I have caught ere now 
the name of Venloo on their lips. If Venloo 
has fallen, then Liége will be the next. It 
will be its turn. But mine!” Bevill would 
add, with almost the shadow of a smile upon 
his face, ‘‘ will my turn come first ? ”’ 

“And she, my sweet, my love,” he would 
continue. ‘‘ What of her? Where is _ she, 
what is she doing ? Yet why ask, why ponder ? 
She is dreaming, musing, thinking of me now, 
I know; pitying my fate—it may be endeav- 
ouring in some way to avert it. Ah! Sylvia, 
Sylvia, if ere I go from out this world we might 
stand face to face again ; if I might look once 
more into those fond, pure eyes, and read therein 
the love that I must part with, leave behind, 
death would not seem so bitter and parting be 
lighter sorrow than I deem it now.” 

Yet even as he spoke he chided himself for his 
consideration of himself alone; for thinking 
only of the love that he, going out into the 
darkness, must leave behind, not of the one 
left behind in a deeper, because a living, dark- 
ness. | 
As thus he mused one morning by the spot at 
the window at which he always stood while 
these, or similar, reflections occupied his mind, 
he heard the great bunch of keys in the posses- 
sion of one of the soldier-gaolers rattling out- 
side, and a moment later heard his cell being 
unlocked. Knowing that this was not the time 
for the man to visit him, either to bring food or 
to take him forth to walk in the courtyard of 
the citadel, he wondered who might be coming, 
and, with a leap at his heart, a quick bound of 
hope, wondered also if it were she who might 
have obtained admission to him. 
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A moment later De Violaine entered the room, 
and again Bevill’s heart leapt within him, since 
he could suppose that this visit must bode but 
one thing, the announcement of the hour fixed 
for his execution. Wherefore he murmured 
to himself : 

‘Be brave. Fear naught. Kemember 'tis 
but a dozen bullets. What are they toone who 
has faced thousands ? ”’ 

If, however, the Governor of the citadel had 
come with any such intention as that which 
Bevill supposed, he at least did not declare it 
at once. Instead, he asked his prisoner if, so 
far as might be, he had been well attended and 
treated well. 

‘‘T have no complaint to urge,’ Bevill re- 
plied, ‘‘ even if one placed as I am might venture 
todoso.”’ Then, bracing himself to that which 
was nearest to, was never out of, his heart, 
he said: ‘‘ Yet, monsieur, I may, perhaps, 
ask of you a question I might scarce put to those 
who have me in their charge.’’ Then, seeing 
that De Violaine showed no signs of dissent, he 
continued: ‘‘ I would fain know how it is with 
her—the woman whose affianced husband I 
am, and shall be while life remains. Also, if all 
is well with that noble lady the Comtesse de 
Valorme.” 

“IT have seen neither of them since your 
appearance before the Court of Inquiry.” 

“Yet you were the friend of one of them at 
least—of Madame la Comtesse.”’ 

‘Yes, of Madame la Comtesse—once.”’ 

“‘ Tf—if—’’ Bevill said, while observing the 
hesitation in the other’s words, the pause 
before that last word ‘ once ’’—‘‘if my doom 
is not close at hand, if still there remains even 
one day, some few hours, to me of life in this 
world, I would fain crave a boon at your hands, 
make one request. Ah! if it might be granted 
it would make my parting with hfe easier ; it 
may be she would better be able to bear our 
eternal separation.” 

“What is it you desire ?’’ De Violaine asked 
in a low voice, his eyes fixed on the other. 

“To see her once again. To bid her one last 
farewell, to hold her in my arms for the first 
and last time. You know, you must know, 
that our love grew from out this attempt for 
which I am now to suffer; that, even as the 
knowledge came to both our hearts that the 
love was there, so, too, the parting, the end was 
at hand. Ah! if to you the love for a woman 
has ever come, if it has ever so fortuned that 
you should love and lose i 

‘It is impossible ! ’’ De Violaine interrupted, 
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his voice at war with his features. For, though 
there seemed to be a harshness in the former, 
there were tears in the latter. And Bevill, 
hearing the harshness even as he saw the tears, 
was amazed—staggered, too, as he showed 
while repeating the word ‘ Impossible.” 

‘“‘Ay. They are not here. Not in Liége. 
They have Ieft—evaded—the city.’’ 

“Left! Gone!” 

‘Yes. Doubtless you of all others best 
know whither.” 

‘‘I know nothing.” 

“You knew where they would go when you 
sought to accompany them. You can have 
little doubt where they are gone without you.” 

To say now that he did not know, that he 
could not conceive which way those two women 
had for certain directed their steps would, 
Bevill recognised, be but to add one more 
equivocation, one more evasion of the absolute 
truth, to those he had been obliged to perpetrate 
in his desire to escape with Sylvia from Liége. 
But now—and if he could welcome the penlous 
position in which he stood he was almost 
brought to do so by De Violaine’s last utter- 
ance—equivocations, evasions, were no longer 
necessary. Henceforth, since he had failed and 
Sylvia had escaped from Liége, and also was 
undoubtedly either with the English or some 
portion of the Allies, he need never again utter 
one word that was not absolutely a true one. 
He had failed in that which he had undertaken, 
yet, he thanked God, that failure mattered not. 
Out of it had at least come the escape of her he 
loved. 

He stood, therefore, before De Violaine neither 
asserting nor denying the last words of the other: 
while that other, observing the calm frankness 
of his manner, thought that, should there be anv 
future before this man, should he and _ the 
woman he loved ever come by any chance to- 
gether, how proud, how happy in her possession 
of him, should that woman be. 

A moment later he said, perhaps as though 
desirous of answering his own suggestion. 
perhaps of showing his prisoner that he,. too, 
was under no doubt of where Sylvia and her 
friend—the one a woman the prisoner loved, 
the other the woman he loved—were. 

“Doubtless,” he said, ‘‘ they are not verv 
far. Venloo has fallen,’’ and De Violaine sighed 
as he told of one more defeat to his country. 

“To Marlborough ! ”’ 

“To the Allies at least. Marlborough draws 
near. Yet Li¢ge may not fall so easy a pre- 
to him as other of these towns and cities have 
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“*T will not sign,’ the Duke said, throwing down the pen.”—). 1034. 
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done. If Tallard returns from the Rhine, if 
Boufflers but succours us—ah! England can- 
not win for ever!” 

“The time is almost past,”’ Bevill said now, 
and even as his words fell from him the noble 
heart of De Violaine, the heart of the man who 
held this other in his grasp, was full of pity and 
compassion; ‘‘the time is almost past when 
it matters for me whether Marlborough or 
Tallard reaches Liége first, whether England 
or France wins at last. My day is almost done. 
But to go leaving her behind, unmarried yet 
widowed, since no other man will ever win the 
lové she gave to me ; to leave her to a long life 
cheerless and blank! Ah! ah!” he mur- 
mured, breaking off, ‘‘I dare not, must not 
think of that,’’ while, his manly stoicism giving 
way, he turned his back on the other so that he 
should not see his face, and moved towards the 
deep embrasure of the window. 

As he did so De Violaine, observing Bevill’s 
emotion, his poignant grief, stood for a moment 
looking at him. Then, some feeling stronger 
than a soldier’s duty, a soldier’s necessary 
harshness towards a prisoner, an enemy, one 
taken as Bevill had been taken, under a false 
name and bearing false papers, stirred him 
deeply. They were no longer, he felt, captor 
and captive, French soldier or English, but 
man and man. Advancing towards the em- 
brasure, yet hesitating ere he did so, De Violaine 
placed his hand on Bevill’s sleeve. 

‘*‘ Be cheered,” he said, impelled to do that 
which his humanity, in contradistinction to 
his duty, prompted him towards. ‘ Be cheered. 
Until either De Boufflers or Tallard comes, the 
warrant for your—your—for the end—cannot 
be made. The finding of the Court cannot be 
carried out. And there is another chance, a 
hope for you. At Nimeguen the English hold 
a prisoner of our side who is to suffer for doing 
that which you have done.’’ 

‘Ah! if they should spare him.” 

“If Marlborough has not signed his warrant, 
and almost I doubt it, seeing that day by day 
he places a greater distance between him and 
that city, there is a possibility of an exchange ; 
while until Tallard returns here he cannot 
sign. No messenger from us can reach him 
now, since, Heaven help us! an iron ring is 
round us. Also, it may be, Tallard cannot 
fight his way here. Even though the worst 
befalls you, your fate is not yet.”’ 

“But still prolonged, still in the balance! 
Ah! if she were here,’’ Bevill said again. 
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‘‘She is not. She and Ra—Madame de 
Valorme—have taken their own way—have 
placed leagues between them and this place. 
If she were here, she should see you.” 

After which, as though feeling that he had 
said more than became the Governor of this 
fortress, and of others in the city, who held in 
his hands a prisoner belonging to the enemy, 
De Violaine went towards the door. Arrived 
at it, however, he paused, and looked back 
while saying : 

“Whatever faults you have committed 
against France, there was not one of those who 
judged you a week ago who did not sympathise 
with, nay pity, you. You heard the noble 
reason De Guise gave for not signing ; the 
reason I gave for signing. And of the others— 
some of them worn veterans who have crossed 
swords with those of England scores of times— 
all acquitted you in their hearts, even while, in 
duty, condemning you. Tallard will be no 
harder than they, provided ever that Marl- 
borough has himself been merciful to De 
Cabrieres, the prisoner whose fault is as 
yours.” 

‘“‘ All sympathised with, all pitied me,” 
Bevill said to himself when De Violaine was 
gone. ‘‘ Even though they condemned me as 
they did so. Ah! well, I must bear my lot 
whate’er befall. I knew the chances and 
faced them ere I left England; they have 
gone against me—let me face that, too.” 

** Yet,”’ he continued to muse, ‘‘ ’twas strange 
that the one from whom the Comtesse de 
Valorme feared the worst might come—De Guise 
—should have been the only one who refused to 
sign my condemnation.” 

But now, as ever, his thoughts wandered 
from any fate, good or bad, that hovered over 
him to what she, his love, was doing, to where 
she might be. And in those thoughts there 
was always one surety strong and triumphant 
over all] the rest. The thought, the certainty. 
that his image was never absent from her heart, 
the confidence ‘hat, since she had escaped out 
of Liége, the escape had only been made with 
a view to endeavouring to obtain succour for 
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Though whether that endeavour, wild. 
almost hopeless as it must be, could meet 
with success was more than he dared 
dream of. 

‘IT am in God’s hand,’”’ he murmured. 
God alone I must put my trust.”’ 

[END OF CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO.] 
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By Sarah Wilson. 


ERE and there, at various times, it 
has come into the hearts of those 
in charge of some of our ancient 
churches to build a strong tower 
near them, without in any way dis- 

turbing the existing structure, or making the 
addition form part of the sacred building. 
Some of these isolated towers rise with serene 
endurance within a very 

few feet of the edifices to 

which they form, as it 

were, supplements; others 

are farther apart from 

them; in one case, to 

be mentioned further on, 

there is a distance of 
about half a mile 
between the church 
and the tower; but 

for the most part 
they are in the same 
churchyard. They 
owe their erection, 
probably, to differ- 
ent reasons, that 
would be now far to 
seek, such as a fear 
that the vibration of 

the bells intended to 

be placed in them 
might affect the 
venerable walls of 

the adjacent ancient ila - 
structure and bring (Photo: 
about disaster, or 

the approaches did 

not admit of their erection in either of the 
more usual positions, or the rights of interment 
might be infringed, or particular graves dis. 
turbed if so placed. Be that as it may, we 
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have had handed down to us several isolAted 
towers that stand with stalwart stateliness 
by the side of still more ancient edifices. 
Sometimes the structural evidence tells us 
that several centuries passed between the 
dim days when the builders of the church 
gathered their tools together on the com- 
pletion of their task and those when the later 
workmen came to the spot to rear 
the stately tower. 

Bosbury Church, in Herefordshire, 
has a pleasing example of this detach- 
ment. We are struck with its enig- 
matical interest as we approach it 
through the apple-laden country-side. 
Close by is the lowly church reared 

in the twelfth cen- 
tury, very solemn 
and reticent, and 
overshadowing it is 
the tall, massive 
tower, looking out 
across the country 
that is so full of 
legends of Arthurian 
prowess and _ so 
fraught with mem- 
ories of ancient bat- 
tles. The churchyard 
has a charm of its 
own. It has a lych 
gate ; a cross placed 
there and hallowed 
in a long-past time ; 
and among the 
graves of the gener- 
ations departed to the mercy of God is the last 
resting-place of the gifted writer we know as 
Edna Lyall. The domination of the tower per- 
vades the surroundings as with a benediction. 
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The tower belonging to Ledbury Church in 
the same county is another instance. Here, 
again, the church was originally an eleventh- 
century building, and the tower with its 
graceful spire is an addition of a later century. 
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The church has been much enlarged and en- 
riched, and the fenestration much improved ; 
but throughout the intervening years the 
deeply recessed Norman doorway at the west 
end has held its own. A pathway runs 
between the church and the tower. The 
tall, slim spire attains a height that more 
than doubles that of the tower. The 
pride of Ledbury is the name locally 
conferred upon this detached feature. 
As late as 1641 there was fighting in 
the churchyard, when Prince Rupert 
and the Roundheads had a_ sharp 
engagement, as the holes made by their 
bullets in the oak doors of the church 
testify. The scene, however, now is 
that of «ancient peace.” 

Still in the same county, at Pem- 
bridge, is another example. The lower 
part of this tower is built of stone 
and the upper part with a framework 
of wood of the kind which when made 
black and the plaster-work between the 
timbers made white is known as magpie 
work. It is only a short distance from 
the church. It takes us back to the 
times when this mode of building was 
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more general and astonished the Spanish 
courtiers who came with King Philip, in 
Tudor times, who wrote of it as a mixture of 
sticks and dirt. It has endured, however, 
and now presents us with a picture of serenity 
and venerableness that is very attractive. A 
fourth example in Herefordshire has_ been 
supplemented to Holmer Church. 

The massive tower built about forty feet 
from the church in Beccles is a grand instance. 
It is four storeys in height, with an ornamented 
base course, a clock, and mullioned and tran- 
somed windows worthy of the noble building 
of which it is an adjunct. It seems to express 
in its calm strength and dignity all the valour, 
piety, and continuance in well-doing of its 
builders and custodians. At Bramfield, also 
in Suffolk, one of the characteristic round 
towers stands apart from the church in all 
the spell of jts august antiquity.  Aloof, 
serene, and enduring, it has been treasured in 
the memories of many generations. 

The tower belonging to Berkeley Church 
in Gloucestershire is about fifty yards away 
from it. The old-time builders gave it three 
stages, with buttresses at each angle, that nse 
diagonally and step-fashion, and die away 
into the summit; and finished it with an 
openwork embattled parapet and four pinnacles 
surmounted by vanes. It stands among the 
flat tombstones of other days flecked with the 
shadows from lightly spreading trees; and 
the mellow melody of its bells floats over the 
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countryside that once rang with the news 
of the terrible death of Edward II., in 
the castle close by. ‘‘ As true as God is in 
Gloucestershire ’’ came to be a_ household 
phrase, in recognition of the number and beauty 
of the churches in this county; and this ripe 
item is by no means unworthy of the rest. 

Warmsworth belfry tower is half a mile 
away from the church. The local explanation 
of this departure informs us that the village 
was once on the slope where the church still 
stands, but gradually the villagers left it for 
one with a southern aspect, in which they 
built the belfry in question. The illustration 
gives a good idea of the bowery surroundings 
of its site. The open belvedere facilitates the 
distribution of the bell sounds. 

Elstow Church, about a mile and a half out 
of Bedford, conforms to the generality of the 
usual distances for its isolated tower. This 
church was built in the days of William the 
Conqueror, and has been enlarged and enriched 
more than once, without, however, obliterating 
all the features that the founder gave it. 
There is a fine Norman doorway on the north 
side, and in the interior we may see more of 
the massy work of the first builders, though 
most of the large traceried windows through 
which the daylight streams are the work of 
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fifteenth-century masons. There were some 
intermediate improvements too, as when the 
clerestory was made with its Early English 
lancets. It is all very mellow and radiant, 


and full of memories. As John Bunyan was 
born in this parish,;we may assume he wor- 
shipped in this edifice in his boyhood, and 
through the wide and lofty 
windows occasionally al- 
thoughts’ to 
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wander with the sunshine into the mazes of 
possibilities and probabilities .he afterwards 
gathered together and set down in his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’’ Twenty-four feet away, or there- 
abouts, stands the tower, with its bells and 
clock and singularly small spirelet. When it 
was built the church still formed part of the 
original abbey, and this addition would have 
been made by those in authority at the time. 
As in the other instances, it brings us in touch 
with a general appreciation of bell-ringing that 
appears to have pervaded the country when 
many of these towers were erected. 

In the fen country there is an interesting 
example of this same isolation at Fleet, near 


Holbeach. The church is lighted by broad 
and high windows that have fifteenth-century 
tracery in their headings, telling of lavish 
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their endeavours. At Walton, near Wisbech 
is another example of a similar majestic struc- 
ture, four storeys in height, which is spireless, 
yet as full of grace, dignity, and strength. 
Those who reared it in the spacious past, with- 
held their hands from all ornament except that 
of the exquisite arcading. 

There are several of these detached steeples 
or campaniles in Cornwall. We may see them 
at Gwennap, Mylor, Illogan, Gunwalloe, and 
Lamorran, dotting that land of tin and copper 
mines, of rocks and wells, of mystic circles of 
standing stones and cromlechs, that once had 
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expenditure on the fabric, and gencrous care, 
at the time they were inserted; and a few 
feet away stands the tower. It has three 
stages, and is finished with an embattled 
parapet ; and above it, as in the case of so 
many steeples in the tranquil fen country, 
rises a tapering spire. This feature is pierced 
with quatrefoils at intervals, and is strength- 
ened with low flying buttresses. We feel, as 
we look upon church and tower, that devout 
minds, as well as vanished hands, have been 
at work to express reverence and holiness to 
the utmost measure of their capacity; and 
whether emblazoned with the glory of sunsets 
or of sunrises, or of moonlight, or in the slant 
of cool rains, Or in its sturdy resistance to all 
the winds that blow, we see the success of 


a language of its own. There is an example, 
too, among others, at Evesham, the scene of 
the battle between Prince Edward and Simon 
de Montfort ; and at Chichester there is a 
great grave tower, very worn and weathered, 
with buttresses on both sides of each angle 
that looks calmly over the city that was 
once walled, and still has an ancient market 
cross, round which there is the coming and 
going of modern Sussex life. When we think 
of all the ringers in these various towers in so 
many parts of the country and of their achieve- 
ments in the way of grand peals and marvel 
lously dexterous changes, not to mention, as 
they listened to the melodies of their chimes 
or felt the challenges they threw out, the old- 
time parishioners—some happy, some sad, 
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some full of high endeavours and golden 
resolutions, others with faint hearts and failing 
Durposes—we realise that these structures 
have played their part in the life of bygone 
days. Their worn-down thresholds, _ their 
winding stairs, their olden bells, with their 
pious, pithy and informing inscriptions, their 
louvres for the egress of sounds, of which birds 
often avail themselves for shelter in prefer- 
ence to the trees around, all contribute to 
their appeal. 

In the churchyard at Brookland, in Kent, 
there is a detached octagonal timber tower 
for the bells, with a low roof in threc tapering 
stages of curious aspect ; at Kast Bergholt, in 
Suffolk, there is a single-storied belfry madc 
of lattice-work, with a pyramidal roof, stand- 
ing aloof in the churchyard, known as * The 
Cage ’’; Southborough has another low, isolated 
belfry ; and in Norfolk there are other in- 
stances of one-storicd structures, somctimes 
with thatched roofs, in which the bells are 
close down upon the ground. 

Another departure from the usual reticent 
stateliness of church towcrs occurs, not in 
their isolation, which perhaps docs not detract 
from it, but in their adaptation as thorough- 
fares, being so built as to admit of a road or 
pathway through the lowermost stage. Cheshire 
has two cxamples of this curious accommodation 
for passengers; Norfolk has two more; and 
other instances in Cambridge, Newnham, War- 
wick, and Wrotham have also echoed the foot- 
falls of generations as well as their prayers and 
praise. 


At Cheam, in Surrcy, an ancient church has 
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been taken down to the ground, with 
the exception of the tower, which now 
stands in untroubled isolation in the 
deserted churchyard, as stalwart as it 
was when King Harry was devising his 
Nonsuch Palace close by. And still in 
the countryside we always associate 
with Fanny Burney, Daddy Crisp, and 
the French exiles who took refuge in 
Juniper Hall, including M. D’Arblay, 
there is a similar survival, at Ewell. 
The additional interest they give to a 
locality is not to be denied. 

For a North-Country example mention 
may be made of St. Winan’s, near 
Stirling. This campanile is not of the 
mellow antiquity of most of those 
hitherto described. It is a clock tower. 
Tall and slender, it rises gauntly from 
the tombstones at its feet, and looks over 
the landscape searchingly. It is capped 
with a cupola, on which glistens a weather- 
cock. Four urns deck the highest angles 
of the tower. The suggestion they mutely 
make of urn-burials connects the present 
with the very remote past. 


(Photo: 1. We. Wiaddison.) 
ST. WINAN'S, NEAR STIRLING 
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PARTED. 


An Australian Tale by Violet Clarke. 


[. 

ONA CARDEW sat liist- 
lessly in the broad 
verandah of the low 
wooden house, and 
gazed over the deso- 
late yellow tract of 
her father’s drought- 
stricken property. The 
pitiless sun blazed on 
what had once been 
pasture land, and was 
now a sandy desert, 
where the sheep were 
dying by hundreds. The parched earth seemed 
to throb with heat, and the gum trees drooped 
under the furnace breath of the north wind 
which swept the thirsty land, raising tawny 
Clouds of dust. 

Presently the figure of a horseman emerged 
from the dust ; the rider, a tall, muscular young 
fellow, dismounted at the tumbledown garden 
gate and strode towards the girl. 

“I found I could be spared, so I rode over to 
see you, Mona darling,”’ he said. 

“‘I am so glad,”’ she replied, smiling up at 
the honest blue eyes, heedless of the dust and 
perspiration which disfigured the sunburnt face; 
‘* I did not expect you would get away, for you 
are always so busy at Murrumborong.” 

“Yes, but not now. The drought is bad 
enough here, without doubt,” he said, glancing 
around at the grassless sheep runs; ‘“‘ but at 
our station things are worse. We have been 
skinning starved sheep for days ; it is heart- 
breaking work.’’ And he relapsed into silence. 

It really seemed too hot to talk or to move, 
and conversation flagged. The girl glanced at 
her lover from time to time, and then out over 
the plain. Once she opened her lips as if to 
speak, but she refrained, a slight frown of 
perplexity darkening her brow. 

‘‘T am so sick of it all,’”’ she burst out at last 
suddenly, and at the sound of her own plaint 
the tears started to her eyes. ‘‘ Month after 
month this drought continues; there seems 
no hope of rain, and all the savings of years 
are draining rapidly away. It’s work, work, 
drudge, drudge, from one year’s end to another, 
with nothing to show for it. And the endless 
monotony! Always the same dusty plain, 
the same faces, the same conversation. Oh, 


Robert ! I hate it all!’’ and fresh tears filled 
her eyes. 

“What has come to you ?”’ asked Robert 
Muir, gazing at her flushed face in surprise, 
“You never used to think these things.”’ 

She did not answer,, and her eyes fastened 
on the distant blur of smoke from a bush fire, 
which was increasing in volume. 

‘It is not so bad as you make out,’’ he con- 
tinued with the characteristic hopefulness of 
an AuStralian. ‘‘ As soon as the rain comes, 
everything will grow rapidly and we shall all 
forget this wretched time. ”’ 

“Yes, forget it, till there is another drought 
to remind us,’”’ she answered bitterly. 

“‘ As for monotony,’ he went on, not heeding 
her interruption, and trying to be cheerful, 
though the lines of his mouth drooped with 
discouragement, ‘I admit that the prospect is 
not lively. How could it be after four bad 
years? But things must better themselves, 
and I am sure you constantly have visitors 
and see fresh faces. Why, only a week ago 
your new Jackaroo arrived from England and 
was, I daresay, full of interesting tales.” 

After a pause he continued, as he took her 
hand in his, ‘‘ I have saved some money, which 
has not been swallowed up by the drought. | 
admit at present there seems little chance of my 
being able to buy a station and set up for my- 
self; but with the money I am earning at Mur- 
rumborong, and with what I already have, 
joined to the thousand pounds your mother 
left you, I see no reason why we should 
wait.”’ 

‘Look at all those rabbits! How I wish! 
had a gun!’ interrupted Mona, with that im- 
placable hatred that Australians feel towards 
the animals which lay whole districts waste. 

‘Yes, I see them, but, Mona ss 

‘“Now, if you could invent some patent 
machine to destroy rabbits, things might be 
different,” she said, trying to speak lightly, 
and avoiding the question she saw impending. 
Her heart beat fast, and a curious irritability 
laid hold of her. 

‘‘Come and see the dogs,’’ she said at last. 
‘They are not new, I know, but then there is 
nothing new or interesting here.” 

She led the way to the back of the house, 
Robert following and admiring her full, grace- 
ful figure and the well-poised head with its rolls 
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of shining brown hair peeping from under the 
mushroom-like sun hat. 

As she walked she began to sing, and her 
voice, though quite untrained, was wonderfully 
sweet and pure. Robert, accustomed to her 
habit of singing at all times, followed without 
a word, his thoughts busy with calculations of 
how much it would cost to fit up a station and 
to buy sufficient sheep to stock it when the 
drought broke. 

‘Why don’t you admire my voice ?”’ sud- 
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silly; and you know true sopranos are 
rare.”’ 

‘Who said so ?”’ 

“Mr. Howard, our new Jackaroo. He ad- 


mires my voice very much. He has sent to 
Sydney for some songs for me, and they ought 
to be here to-day.”’ 

Robert did not answer. 

‘‘I don’t believe you know what a soprano 
is,’’ she continued, for somehow she did not like 
the pause. 

‘No,’ he answered simply; ‘I am not 
muchofahandat music. I have been too busy 
doing other things all my life.”’ 

She felt the rebuke, and was silent, as she 


“They saw Lambert in front of them.”—p. 1048. 


denly asked Mona, stopping and turning round, 
with a trace of the old irritation. 

‘‘T always said I liked it,’’ he stammered, 
taken aback by her tone. 

‘‘ Ltked it,’’ she repeated, with a touch of 
scorn. ‘‘ But you like everything about me,”’ 
and her pretty brown eycs grew soft again and 
rather wistful. 

Then she continued singing, running easily 
up the scale to a clear A. 

*‘ It’s soprano,’’ she said. 

** What is ?”’ he asked. 

‘Why, my voice, of course, you great 


patted the dogs, who leapt up, trying to lick 
her face. Some men were feeding a number of 
emaciated calves in a paddock, and the piteous 
bleat of starving sheep filled the dry, hot air. 

‘“Mona, Mona! come and help with the 
calves,’’ called a voice from the back of the cow- 
shed. 

‘All right, father. 
is here ? ”’ 

«*He will help you,’ was the answer ; but 
Mr. Cardew did not come out to greet his guest.’ 


Do you know Robert 


' Ceremony has to be omitted at such times on an 


Australian station. 
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Mona moved towards the house. 
‘‘T wish the mail would come,”’ 
she gazed up the dusty bush track. 

‘“‘Here’s Howard, our new Jackaroo,”’ said 
her father, as a young man entered. ‘‘ Howard, 
this is Robert,’’ and with this unceremonious 
introduction the two men shook hands. 

‘He has left the attractions of London and 
come to try his luck in our new country,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Cardew, and then he took up the 
thread of his conversation on station topics. 
Nothing else interested him, or indeed any of 
these hard-working bushmen, who never realised 
the limitations of their lives. 

‘““Here’s the mail,” interrupted Mona, and 
she fled hghtly out of the house to meet the 
ramshackle old coach, with its lean, tired horses, 
which drew up at the door. 

The whole party followed her, for, though the 
mail came twice a week, it never lost its noveity 
to the lonely squatters. 

The driver threw the reins to a grinning 
aboriginal, and, climbing off the box, entered 
the house to indulge in a “ drink,’’ while he 
told the news of the neighbouring township and 
discussed the prospect of rain. 

Mona meanwhile eagerly unpacked a roll of 
music, and pored over its contents. 

“Come on, Mona! Don’t waste time over 
reading nonsense. There are still more calves 
to feed,” gruffly interposed Mr. Cardew. 

“It isn’t nonsense, father,’’ she cried indig- 
nantly as she turned towards the kitchen, while 
the driver took the reins and, cracking his whip,» 
shouted a few parting words as he drove off ; 
Mona knew that the one break in the days 
which seemed all alike was over. 

After supper that evening Lambert Howard 
asked Mona to sing. Her face brightened, for 
she had never had so appreciative a listener, and 
applause was sweet to her. 

‘“ Next time you come I shall be able to sing 
you some new songs,’”’ she said to Robert ; 
but he did not answer. 

“Falling leaves and fading flowers,’ sang 
Mona in her clear voice, fumbling out the ac- 
companiment of Tosti’s ‘‘ Good-bye ”’ on an 
ancient piano. 

Though her faults were many, she possessed 
natural taste and dramatic feeling that appealed 
to her listeners. When she had finished, Lam- 
bert turned to Mr. Cardew, who was smoking 
a pipe by the open window, trying to make out 
the station accounts by the light of an evil- 
smelling lamp. 

‘You should send your daughter home to 


she said as 
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study,’ he said. ‘‘ With that voice she has a 
future before her.’’ 

The girl sat holding her breath with anxiety 
and excitement. 

“Rot !’ answered her father rather roughly, 
his eyes still on the unsatisfactory figures ; ‘I'll 
not have my girl made into a play acttess.” 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders shghtly. and 
inwardly determined not to let the matter 
drop. 

“Sing ‘Robin Adair,’ ’’ said Robert, who 
had not applauded 

“No; I won’t sing any more to-night. 
Father doesn’t care about it,’’ Mona said in a 
tone of disappointment, shutting the piano 
and turning towards the door ‘I’m tired, 
and I shall go to bed. Good-night all of you; 
good-night, Robert,’’ and she left the room. 

‘*You make a mistake. That girl has the 
making of a singer. I know something about 
it,’’ insisted Lambert. 

He continued talking in this strain, laving 
great stress on the money the girl would be 
able to make in time, till old Mr. Cardew saw 
visions of his half-ruined property in a flounsh- 
ing condition and the stock he had lost re- 
placed. 

“Well, well, there’s time enough to think 
aboutit. But what would Bob say, I wonder?” 

‘““I must be going back ; it is getting late,” 
said Robert, rising and speaking for the first 
time. 

He felt as though he had received a blow. 
He could hardly realise what they were talking 
about, but a foreboding of evil came over him 

“Good-night,’’ he said, nodding to the two 
men and closing the door behind him. 


HE hot days that followed in endless 
monotony proved very trving to Mona. 
Robert’s visits were rare. and when 
he came he looked grave and spoke 

little. In her heart the girl knew she was the 
cause of this change; but the reproach it 
implied only nettled her, and made her irritable 
and impatient. Once Robert recurred to the 
subject of their marriage, but she dismissed 1t, 
saying things were too uncertain, and that she 
could not afford to risk her thousand pounds 
instation property. She spoke almost sharply ; 
it annoyed her to think that Robert wished to 
condemn her to poverty, when perhaps a bnilli- 
ant future and a large fortune lay before her. 
Yet in her heart she was really fond of the tall, 
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silent man who could not, she thought, under- 
stand her any more than she could understand 
him. 

Her stepmother, who had been away on a visit 
when the subject of her singing was first 
broached, proved quite in favour of the idea 
that she should use her thousand pounds for 
the purpose of cultivating her voice. 

“IT only want to be away two years; then 
T shall come back to see you all,’’ Mona said to 
Robert one day. , 

““'You will only come back if you fail,’’ he 
answered with true insight, for his intuition 
often tar exceeded his power of expression. 

*“Not at all. I shall come back to see you, 
and then, when I have made heaps of money, 
we can be married.”’ . 

“We shall never be married if you go home 
and succeed,’ he answered sadly. 

_ “What do you mean ?”’ she cried sharply. 
“Perhaps you don’t want to marry me if I 
go to Paris, is that it ?”’ 

‘*'You know quite well I do not mean that, 
Mona,’’ was the quiet retort, and there was a 
world of love and sadness in his face. 

That night she shed many bitter tears and 
made up her mind that she would renounce her 
dreams and stay. Stay to go through the same 
round of duty, to waste her youth and to grow 
prematurely wrinkled and old in the bush, like 
all the other women round her. Well, what 
did 1t matter ? Who was she to grumble at 
what was the destiny of hundreds of better 
women than herself ? In the solemn calm of 
the night the sacrifice did not seem so hard. 
She gazed at the great spangled vault of 
the sky, which joined the misty expanse of 
bush in the far horizon. Only the muffled 
sounds of the night broke the silence, and Mona 
felt oppressed by the majesty of nature at 
rest. A vague sadness weighed her down, and 
all human aims and ambitions seemed small 
and futile. She had never been tanght to 
think or to reason. 

When, however, the bright sun streamed 
through the open window next morning, it 
brought with it all the restless longing, and 
her ambitions appeared to fill her life, exclud- 
ing all other thoughts and feelings. 

By dint of much persuasion Mr. Cardew 
was at last induced to listen to the idea of an 
artistic career, and Mona waited impatiently 
for the answer to a letter Lambert had wnitten 
asking a widowed sister in Paris to take her asa 
paying guest while she studied. 

As the time approached when the answer 
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might be expected, Mona watched for the 
mail, sick with anxiety. 

One day, on her return from a ride after some 
stray cattle, she saw the old coach leaving 
Worronga; she instinctively quickened her 
pace, and arrived to see her father placing an 
envelope with the blue French stamp on the 
table with other letters and newspapers for 
Lambert Howard. 

‘“The answer has come,’’ he said, ‘‘ and for 
your sake I hope it is favourable, though we 
shall miss you sadly on the old place; but I 
don’t think you will be happy till you have 
had your try at music. If you fail, well, you can 
always come home—that’s one comfort.” 

“Where is Mr. Howard ?”’ asked the girl, 
whose face had grown quite pale. 

‘““He’s gone riding,’’ answered her father ; 
““he can’t be back for some time.”’ 

Mona’s impatience fairly boiled over. ‘‘ Oh 
dear, I shall have to wait,’’ she cried, looking 
at the envelope, as though to read the contents 
of the letter through the cover. ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t he make haste and come ?”’ 

‘‘Here’s Robert,’”’ called Mr. Cardew, who 
had gone out on the verandah; and Mona, 
forgetting that the news could be nothing if not 
distasteful to her lover, cried : 

‘Look! Look! there is the letter about 
my going home. Mr. Howard is away, and I 
can’t hear what news it brings.”’ 

Robert gave a slight start. So it had come 
at last; the intolerable suspense would soon 
be at an end: 

“‘T want to have a talk with you, Mona,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Let us go for a ride. Waiting here 
looking at that letter won’t make the time pass 
any quicker.”’ 

He spoke in the almost fatherly tone which 
in the last few weeks he had adopted towards 
the girl. Since this change in her, she had 
seemed to him more like a petulant child than 
the woman he had hoped one day to make his 
wife. He felt that an invisible barrier had 
arisen between them; his interests were no 
longer hers; her ambitions he could but 
vaguely understand. The great world beyond 
the seas was to him a mystery which he had 
no desire to penetrate ; his cramped hfe had 
narrowed him, yet he was tolerant to Mona, and 
it was this tolerance that made him treat her 
as a child more to be pitied than blamed. Huis 
love for her had never wavered; but he felt 
the barrier was insurmountable, and that even 
if she did not go away she could never be the 
wife he had dreamed of. If she tired of the 
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new, strange life; if she came back without 
succeeding in her ambitions, saddened, her 
curiosity appeased, then—things might be dif- 
ferent. 

So he took Mona for a long ride over the 
sandy flats, and under the shrivelled gum trees, 
talking to her gravely and wisely, till her 
mad impatience died within her and she al- 
most forgot that Lambert Howard and the blue- 
stamped envelope existed. 

As they returned home, when the shadows 
were growing low and the setting sun glinted 
in their eyes, they saw Lambert in front of 
them on his tall, bony horse. Mona did not 
hasten her pace; all would come in time. 

A great calm possessed her, and her face was 
sad, but determined. She was but fulfilling her 
destiny, being borne on towards the inevitable- 
What the end of it would be she did not know. 
The gravity of the step she had taken had be- 
come at last fully apparent to her. The suffer- 
ing of the man who, now that he had spoken, 
rode silently beside her, filled her with sadness, 
but she felt she could not help it—that it was 
not her fault. Something stronger than her- 
self urged her on, and the knowledge that he 
too realised this, and that he did not blame 
her, brought her comfort and a sensation of 
rest. She did not strive to hasten the know- 
ledge of her future ; it was as though a lull had 
come in the storm of her emotions, and she 
was content to be a passive agent. 

No gleam of joy lit up her face as Mr. Howard 
came out of the house waving the letter above 
his head, and shouting, ‘‘ Victory, Miss Mona! 
You are to be a great singer, after all; my 
sister is delighted you should go to her, and 
the sooner you start the better.” 

‘Thank you,”’ was all she said, as she slid 
from her horse. 

‘Why, you don’t seem a bit pleased,’’ cried 
Lambert in disappointment. 

A burning flush came over the girl’s face. 
‘Oh, yes, I am very happy,’’ she said as she 
went into the house, where her father and step- 
mother met her with faces on which gratification 
and anxiety struggled for mastery. 

‘““Am I happy ?”’ The words rang in her 
head with persistence. That which only the 
day before she had thought would make her 
entirely content had come, and now that she 
had her desire was she happy ? She could not 
understand herself, try as she might. 

The evening passed very quietly, for a cer- 
tain gravity had descended over all. 

As Robert mounted his horse late in the 
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evening, Mona came out, and, laying her hand 
on the animal’s neck, whispered, ‘‘ Whatever 
happens, I shall never forget you, Bob.”’ 

He did not answer, but, kissing her gently, 
rode away into the darkness, and along the 
well-known track where the ring-barked trees 
stood tall and gaunt, like giant spectres, their 
bare stems shining dimly in the moonlight, 
and their dead branches stretching wide hike 
great skeleton fingers. 

It was only when the lights of Worronga had 
disappeared that he drew rein and wiped the 
tears from his eyes. 

All night long Mona turned and _ tossed. 
asking herself, ‘‘Am I happy now that I[ have 
my desire ?’’ But, like many cleverer people, 
she could not find the answer. 


A month later there was an unusual stir all 
night in the old wooden house ; lights flashed 
from window to window, and the silence was 
broken by a hum of voices and a trampling ot 
feet. 

A solitary horseman watched the moving 
lights, which made a beacon for him as he rode 
along the bush track, picking his way amongst 
roots and rabbit holes. 

The darkness seemed intensified by the 
bustle and light that streamed from the open 
door, and the chill of the coming dawn was in 
the air. 

Though he had nerved himself for the sight, 
yet a pang shot through him when he entered 
the home and saw Mona on her knees before a 
new leather trunk that had been sent from 
Sydney a few days before. 

‘There! it’s all done now,” she said, nsing 
from her knees and showing a tear-stained 
face to Robert. 

‘Tell Billy to fetch that box and put it on 
the buggy,’’ said Mr. Cardew, who was wander- 
ing aimlessly about trying to hide his emotion 
by finding fault with everything. ‘* Where 1s 
Billy ? I’ll go and find him.’’ And he 
tramped along the passage blowing his nose 
loudly. 

Mrs. Cardew then brought the tired children 
to say good-bye to their sister, and took them 
sobbing to the governess to be put to bed. 
Robert and Mona were left alone. 

The pale dawn was coming through the 
windows, dimming the lights of the lamps and 
making the dismantled room look forlorn and 
dreary. Perhaps it was this light that height. 
ened the pallor of Mona’s face, for when, 0 
response to Mr. Cardew’s repeated calling, she 


and Robert made their 
appearance she was as 
white as a sheet, and 
even his tanned com- 
plexion took a paler 
tone. 

‘* Come on, come on! 
We've forty miles to 
drive,’”’ said old Mr. 
Cardew impatiently. 
He sat in the buggy 
holding the reins, look- 
ing old and drawn in 
the ghostly light which 
increased momentarily. 

‘‘ All right, father,’’ 
said Mona. ‘“ Good- 
bye, mother,’ = she 
sobbed, kissing Mrs. 
Cardew. 

‘** Good-bye, Mona.”’ 

She turned to Robert, 
who folded her in his 
arms ; neither spoke ; 
then she clambered 
slowly into the rickety 
buggy. 

‘“Get a good outfit ; 
don’t stint yourself,”’ 
cried Mrs. Cardew, 
wiping her _ tears. 
‘‘Mind you work hard 
and come back a great 
singer, and ” But 
her words were cut 
short by the crack : 
of the whip, and the buggy jolted away. 

‘“Good luck and success to you!’’ shouted 
Mr. Howard, who stood at the doorway smok- 
ing a cigarette ; but Robert found nothing to 
call after the vanishing buggy. He turned to 
his horse, and rode his lonely twenty miles 
through the dry, monotonous country, past 
all the well-known landmarks to Murrum- 
borong. The whole world appeared changed, 
and a great emptiness had come into it. 
Though the dawn was spreading a _ flame- 
like glow over the sky, all seemed darkness 
to him. 

‘“Stop crying, girl,’’ growled Mr. Cardew 
angrily, with a suspicious catch in his voice. 
““You’ve had your wish, and now you must 
make the best of your opportunities.’’ And he 
whipped the old horse savagely. 

Mona looked back for the last time at the low, 
rambling wooden house, with its brown sheep- 
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“A great self-pity came over her, and her lips trembled.”—~p. 1052. 


runs and the dried-up creek at the bottom of 
the garden, which only now that she was leav- 
ing it seemed inexpressibly dear. When it had 
disappeared from view, she sighed, and, turn- 
ing, faced the horse, resolutely drying her 
tears. 

All at once the sun rose above the horizon, 
flooding the colourless bush country with a 
dazzling radiance. Mona raised her head, and 
drew herself erect, taking a deep breath of the 
fresh morning air, aromatic with the fragrance 
of the eucalyptus trees. 

“Yes, I will make the best of my oppor- 
tunities.” 

She spoke as though in answer to her father’s 
admonition uttered some time before. Her 
spirits rose with the sun. ‘‘I feel I have in me 
the power to succeed,’’ she said. 

And so Mona Cardew passed out into the great 
world. 
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A TEMPEST of applause shook Queen’s 


Hall as the famous tenor’s voice ceased 
on a softly modulated high note. It 
vibrated through the close air, raising a 
sigh of contentment in the fashionable audience, 
who settled themselves back in their chairs, 
doggedly clapping, determined on an encore. 

The sound of the applause came deadened to 
the green room, wheré Mona Cardew sat apart 
in a corner, nervously fingering her song, which 
came next on the programme. ) 

‘‘Is it my turn now ?”’ she whispered in- 
voluntarily, and her heart seemed to rise to 
her throat with a great throb. 

However, the clapping still continued, and 
the tenor, beaming, turned again to bow his 
acknowledgments. Mona breathed more freely 
for the few moments’ respite while he sang an 
encore. How childish it was to be so un- 
controllably nervous! She looked again at 
her music; there was the fortissimo passage 
after the portamento, in which she must not 
forget to make the great effect. But why 
should she forget it? She had sung it per- 
fectly the day before ; why should she not be 
calm ? 

This was her great chance. How eagerly 
she had jumped at the proposal to sing at this 
concert after the weary search for work at the 
various agents who were full of praise of her 
voice and method, who took her money, and did 
nothing more! After her studies in Paris she 
had come to London full of hopes which as yet 
were unfulfilled. Her thousand pounds were 
almost exhausted; her friends in Australia 
were Clamouring to know when this brilliant 
success that her teacher prophesied was to 
take place. Now her chance had come at last ; 
to-night her future would be decided. 

‘‘ Courage !’’ she whispered to herself, but 
her hps were dry and her limbs shook. 

“It’s your turn,’’ said the accompanist. 

She started to her feet. She had not heard 
a note of the great tenor’s encore, nor the 
bravos that had followed it. He was now 
smiling and shrugging his shoulders com- 
placently at the compliments his fellow-artists 
showered upon him. She felt a momentary 
envy of his calm indifference as she walked 
painfully up the steps to the platform; thena 
breath of hot air struck her, and her mind 
wandered for a moment away to the great 
Australian bush, where the gum trees stood 
gaunt and silent, and to the dusty plains where 
the sheep were dying. 
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The first chord of the accompaniment re- 
called her to herself ; she faced her audience, 
who appeared to be curiously blurred. Mechan- 
ically she began to sing; the sound of her own 
voice gave her confidence ; it did not tremble. 
but was true and sweet. 

She recalled what she had heard of grea: 
artists being carried away by the music to such 
an extent that they forgot their audience; 
she tried to feel the same, but did not succeed. 
She could see the white blur of faces, and 
she vaguely felt their indifference. 

She sang the song exactly as she had been 
taught it, but the effect was marred by the 
largeness of the hall. Vainly she strove to 
combat this and to arouse the interest of the 
great mass of people below her ; she was half- 
way through her song, and she knew that 1t 
was not a success. She was not in touch wth 
her audience. Someone in the front row 
whispered a remark. She found herself watch- 
ing for the effect she was making, instead o! 
absorbing herself in her song. 

A momentary agony seized her; she was 
not singing as well as she could. What if 
she were to break down ? She mastered her- 
self. The hall, which had seemed to her to 
turn black, resumed its normal aspect. It was 
nearly the end. She executed the last mun and 
trill almost brilliantly, unconsciously hurrying 
the finale in her eagerness to be through. 

It was done, and she almost longed to sing 
over again, for she felt she could do better 
now that her nerves were steadier. 

A polite applause greeted her as she stepped 
off the platform, but she did not hear it; 
there was a rushing noise in her ears that 
drowned all other sounds. 

‘‘Go up and bow again quickly,” said one 
of the artists kindly, as he pushed her towards 
the platform. 

She did so, the clapping subsiding imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Then she stood in the green room, sill 
trembling, but with a sense of relief mingled 
with disappointment. It was over, but what 
had happened ? Only one recall! Where 
were the shouts of applause that she had so often 
heard in her imagination greeting the new star’ 

Where was the great enthusiasm, the won- 
derful success, that would be cabled out (0 
Australia? A profound discouragement and 
a sudden weariness came over her. Was this 
really all, or was it merely a bad dream? 

‘Bravo, Mona! it sounded charming,” s2d 
the cheerful voice of a friend near her. 
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She turned almost angrily. She had failed. 
She knew it now, and, though she had not yet 
the courage to own it to herself, any praise hurt 
and irritated her. 

‘‘ Shall we go ?”’ was all she answered. “I 
am tired.’ ; 

She gathered her music together, shame- 
facedly hiding the encore which she had hoped 
to sing, and with an ache of disappointment, 
which was almost physical pain, she followed 
her friend to the cab that awaited them. 

In the crowded hall the audience listened 
rapturously to a popular contralto, already for- 
getful of the shght, sad-faced girl whose voice 
they had found wanting in fsmbre and whose 
style they had pronounced cold. 

That dull ache never left Mona. In vain she 
tried to be hopeful when she read the papers 
the next morning. ‘‘A pretty voice well 
trained, but with insufficient carrying power 
for concert singing.”’ That was the general 
verdict, and it was the same with the agents. 

She tramped from one to the other, always 
receiving the same indefinite reply. Then 
came a few ‘‘at home” engagements, which 
helped to pay the bills of the dingy lodging she 
inhabited with a fellow-student. 

She wrote hopefully to her people in Aus- 
tralia: the concert had been a brilliant success, 
and she was making money by singing at “at 
homes ”’ whilst she waited for bigger engage- 
ments. 

Her funds were getting lower and lower, 
and the London season was coming to an end. 
But still she struggled on. She had said she 
would succeed ; they must think she had done 
SO. 
One hot, oppressive day at the end of August 
she waited her turn in an agent’s ante-room. 
Things had been getting worse, and her courage 
was failing, sapped by continual disappoint- 
ment. 

‘This is the last time,’’ she said to herself. 
“I cannot afford to spend any more money 
on agents. Must I give it all up after so hard 
a struggle to succeed ? I have not even the 
money to go back to Australia, and even if I 
had, I could not return; it is too horrible!’’ 

A panic of despair came over her. She was 
so tired, so discouraged, that she felt she would 
never be able to sing well when her turn 
came. The room was dark and close. Her 
spirits sank. How she longed for the great 
silent bush when she looked at the dingy 
streets and heard the continuous roarof London! 
How her heart ached for her father, and her 
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lover too! Poor Robert! she had thought him 
so lacking in understanding, so wanting in sym- 
pathy, but he had been right after all. 

‘You will only come back if you fail,’’ he 
had said, and because of these words she felt 
she could never go back. No; she must do 
something. Perhaps this agent could give 
her work. But it was with the faltering step of 
the unsuccessful that she entered the room. 

‘‘ A very pretty voice Why don’t you try 
chorus work at one of the theatres ?”’ he said 
when she had finished her song. 

She did not answer at once; it was as though 
someone had struck her, and the room swam 
round for a moment. She took up her music. 

‘Thank you,’’ she said. ‘‘ Perhaps that 
would be the best.”’ 

As she turned the handle of the door, she 
paused a moment desperately, and then added, 
‘“So you do not think I am fitted for solo 
parts ?”’ . 

Her voice shook slightly, but the agent 
did not notice. He had turned to his writing 
again. She waited for his answer as a prisoner 
awaits his death sentence. There was a 
pause ; he had almost forgotten her presence, 
and seemed absorbed in his writing ; then he 
looked up. 

‘Solo parts ? No; I hardly think so. Your 
voice has not sufficient resonance.”’ 

‘Thank you,’ shesaidagain. ‘‘ Good day.”’ 
And she closed the door softly. 

The air felt suffocating in the street, and the 
sun beat on the wood pavement. A strange 
giddiness came over her; she began to walk 
aimlessly, hardly knowing where she was go- 
ing. Worry and insufficient food were be- 
ginning to tell on her. She longed to take a 
cab, but did not dare to spend the money. 
Her one desire was to get away from her 
present surroundings, from herself, from this 
aching misery and disappointment. — 

The utter loneliness of her position suddenly 
overwhelmed her, leaving her almost stunned. 
Who was there in that great city who cared 
for her suffering, or to whom her success or 
failure mattered one jot ? Her master had 
another pupil now on whom his hopes were 
centred—a big, common woman, with a loud 
voice. She had failed; he was no longer in- 
terested in her. 

She stood waiting to cross a street, yet not 
moving ; then she noticed the passers-by were 
beginning to stare at her, and she dragged her- 
self onward. Yes, she would go back to her 
wretched lodgings to rest and to think. 
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To rest. That was the one idea that now 
absorbed all others. She thought she had 
never felt so tired before as she stumbled up 
the dark, narrow staircase. She locked her bed- 
room door, and lay down on the bed motion- 
less, thinking, thinking. 

It scemed to her she had lain there for 
hours. Her tears began to flow noiselessly at 
first, and then she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping. It was almost a luxury, this utter 
abandonment to grief. She had never given 
way before, always hoping against hope; but 
now it was finished: she was a failure. What 
was there left for her to do ? Chorus work ? 
Was this to be the end of all her bright hopes, 
her high ambitions ? 

The afternoon sun crept into the room ; she 
still lay prostrate. She did not even hear a 
knock at the door ; it was only when someone 
tried to turn the handle that she sprang to 
her feet, flushed and ashamed. 

‘“‘ Who is there ?”’ she asked in a stifled voice. 

“A gentleman to see you, miss,’’ answered 
the servant. 

‘““I cannot see anyone ; I am not well,” she 
said. 

““ He says he must see you, miss ; it is some- 
thing very particular.”’ 

A ray of hope came into Mona’s heart. Could 
it be a message from an agent ? Had some 
singer suddenly fallen ill, and was she called to 
fill her place ? Her spirits rose. 

“I will come down,”’ she replied. 

She tidied herself as best she could, and 
though she tried not to hope, for fear of disap- 
pointment, it was with a more buoyant step 
that she descended to the little sitting-room. 

She opened the door: Robert Muir stood 
before her. 

She stopped on the threshold as if turned 
to stone. Bitter disappointment struggled 
with a sense of mad exultation. Then she 
remembered her tear-stained face, and all other 
feelings were swallowed up by anger. What 
right had he to come and spy on her? Had 
she not said she was happy and successful ? He 
had doubted her word, just as he had always 
doubted her powers to succeed, and now he 
was here a witness of her poverty and failure, 
and he would tell her people in Australia. 

“Why are you here ? How dare you come 
and spy on me ?”’ she asked in a voice she 
hardly recognised as her own. 

He repressed the movement he had made 
towards her. It was not thus he had thought 
to meet her, but he said nothing, looking 
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at her with a great pity, and with perhaps 
more understanding than he had ever had 
before. What must she not have suffered 
to speak like this ? His eyes took in the 
emaciated form and the pale cheeks that told 
of misery and even of want, and, instead of 
resentment at her reception, he only felt the 
indulgence unconsciously claimed by an irre- 
sponsible child. 

‘“T came because I felt you were unhappy,” 
he said quietly, ‘‘and I thought perhaps you 
might want me.” 

“IT am not unhappy; I do not want you,” 
were the words on Mona’s lips, but she did 
not utter them. 

Only then did she realise how unhappy she 
had been. A great self-pity came over her, 
and her lips trembled. Yes, she was unhappy, 
and she did want him. Her anger fell as her 
self-pity increased ; the tears rose to her eves. 
She turned away ; he must not see her cry! 
She struggled with herself, and then suddenly 
burst into tears, hiding her face. What was 
the use of this comedy ? She wasa failure ; she 
must face the fact. Life would never be the 
same to her again, for she could now realise 
what might have been hers had she succeeded. 
What was the good of concealing the truth? 
Nothing seemed to matter now. The dis- 
appointment and shame of failure were as hard 
to bear as the failure itself, and she longed for 
someone to sympathise with her, for someone 
to whom she could pour out all her troubles. 
Then horror of her selfishness came over her: 
she had thought only of herself these last two 
years, of her ambitions, her hopes, and her 
ultimate success. How little she had cared 
what pain she caused others ; even now she 
did not consider the trouble and disappoint: 
ment her failure would bring on her people. 
All her feelings were for herself. She had 
wished to have her chance ; she had had it, and 
now she must face a commonplace future. The 
thought was very bitter, and she sobbed again. 

With infinite tact Robert refrained from 
approaching her, or from speaking. He let her 
cry on uninterrupted. At last she raised her 
head, and looked at his sorrowful face, and 
again her heart smote her. This great-hearted 
man had come many thousands of miles (0 
help her. With a quick movement she threw 
herself into his arms. 

‘Take me away, anywhere ; but away from 
here,’’ she cried. 

He held her tightly clasped. 

“We will go home,” he said simply. 
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SOME STORIES OF BIBLICAL TRANSLATION. 
By F. M. Holmes. 


easy. Imagine the feelings 
of a man who found he 
had inadvertently turned 
the beautiful words, ‘' A 
crown of glory that fadeth 
into ‘‘A hat 
that never wears out’! 

This unconscious piece 
of bathos was. actually 
penned by a certain missionary bishop, who 
obtained the words from native helpers, and 
only after much inquiry did he discover the 
error. 

Or what are you to do witha language which 
the missionaries found resembles the twittering 
of birds ? The natives enlarge the meaning 
of their twitterings by singing them, so that 
Dr. Grierson tells us ‘‘ Ba ba ba ba” means, 
when properly sung, ‘‘ Three ladies gave a box 
on the ear to a favourite of the prince.’’* 

We can import a variety of meanings into our 
“ Ah’s’’ and ‘‘Oh’s”’ by the tones in which 
the words are uttered, but these “ Ba’s’’ beat 
us. Such language sounds like a joke; yet 


* See Max Miller’s “Science of Language,” Vol. IL, 
p 3. 
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it forms no joke to the translator. It causes 
him to tear his hair. 

The birdlike twitterings belong to one of 
the Indo-Chinese tongues, of which there are 
more than ninety specimens, some of them 
wanting words to express even the common- 
est ideas. In translating the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, Dr. Grierson could not discover 
a word for rejoicing which did not suggest 
drunkenness. The only idea of feasting pos- 
sessed by some tribes is to become intoxicated, 
and the translator would shudder at the very 
idea of introducing such a word into the 
immortal story. 

In Madagascar there was no word for“ love’”’ 
to adequately translate the text ‘God so 
loved the world’; and the Rev. George 
Cousins, of the London Missionary Society, 
who, with his brother, the Rev. W. E. Cousins, 
was associated with the revision, tells us that 
the words really ran, “‘ God so liked the world,” 
in the sense that a man might like a dish of 
curry. But the word became ennobled as cer- 
tain English words have been ennobled, and 
the present Malagasy reader would understand 
it in its higher meaning. 

On returning to their work in Madagascar in 
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1862 missionaries found several faulty transla- 
tions. By a mistake in not using the correct 
form of the native word, Abraham was made 
to say to the Lord, in Genesis xviii. 4: 
‘‘Wait until I steal a little water,’’ the 
English version being, ‘‘ Let a little water, I 
pray you, be fetched ’”’; while, owing to the 
love of the Malagasy for using the passive voice 
of the verb, the sentence, ‘‘ Pilate took Jesus 
and scourged Him,”’ was turned into “ Pilate 
took Jesus and was scourged by Him ’’—a 
most extraordinary perversion of the text to 
Englishears. Yet, says Mr. Cousins, the natives 
are so extremely fond of talking in the passive 
form themselves that they scarcely noticed the 
defect. 

To render the word “baptise,’’ a Malagasy 
form of the English word was introduced—a 
practice which translators have frequently to 
adopt in order to make up for deficiencies— 
and consequently “‘batisa’’ now figures in the 
Malagasy Bible. Thus in Matthew ii. 13 the 
words read, ‘‘ And he came to John that he 
might be done by him batisa,’”’ instead of 
‘“‘Then cometh Jesus ... unto John, to be 
baptised of him.” 

In a similar manner Anglo-Indian words are 
appearing in the Urdu New Testament, Urdu 
being spoken in North India. « Conscience,” 
says Dr. H. U. Weitbrecht, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, was not adequately represented 
by any Urdu word. Therefore he and his col- 
leagues took the word “‘dil,’’ signifying “ heart,”’ 
for the text, and placed “kanshans” in the 
margin, a word which is making its way in Urdu. 

So also ‘regiment ”’ or “ battalion’ becomes 
‘“paltran,’’ and “ appeal’’ makes its bow as 
‘“apil.’”” These Indianised English words look 
strange in their new dress, like an Englishman 
in turban and muslin, but no doubt they will 
render as good service as in their English robes. 

In addition to supplying deficient words, 
translators have to consider differences of 
idiom and metaphor—differences which are 
most important, and account for many curious 
renderings. 

“The Children of Isracl,’’ said a Hindi 
version, ‘‘ went out protruding the chest in 
the sight of all the Egyptians.”’ 

The comical picture thus presented is not 
the result of an error. The werds ‘ protrud- 
ing the chest,’ the revisers were told, form 
a Hindi metaphor analogous to the English 
phrase “ with an high hand.” The Israelites 
went out of Egypt “with an high hand” 
(Numbers xxxi. 3). 
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The revisers were Dr. William Hooper, of the 
Church Missionary Society, and certain col- 
leagues who undertook for the Bible Society 
in 1892-1900 a work which was practically 4 
new translation of the Hindi Old Testament. 

This particular expression, however, says 
Dr. Hooper, was found to be known only ina 
limited area, and has not, we believe, been 
permanently adopted. Nevertheless, it illus- 
trates very forcibly the difference of metaphor 
which yet expresses the same meaning. 

So with the third commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not take the name of Me, Jehovah thy 
God, on falsehood,”’ says the Hindi Old Testa- 
ment, ‘‘ for I, Jehovah thy God, will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh My name on fake 
hood.” 

And likewise with the first two verses of 
the fifty-ninth of Isaiah :-— 

‘““Hearken: My hand has not become » 
feeble that I cannot save ; nor am I become 
deaf that Icannot hear ; but the wall-like separ- 
ation between you and Me your God is caused 
by your works of unrighteousness; and My 
turning away My face from you and not hear 
ing you is caused by your sins.” 

Commenting on this rendering, Dr. Hooper 
explains that the Hindi idiom permits of one 
principal speaker only in a paragraph, and, the 
speaker in several of the preceding and subse- 
quent chapters of Isaiah being Jehovah, 1 
seemed better to adopt the same form her: 
otherwise it would have been necessary 10 
indicate the change. 

‘“‘ Hearken,” he found, is the native idiomatc 
word for ‘‘ behold,’’ and the Hindoos speak o! 
a hand as becoming feeble, and not as becoming 
shortened—to show that it is powerless. To 
speak of a hand becoming shortened would imp! 
to them that it was so by accident or disease. 

Further, ears are not deaf in Hindi, but the 
person who possesses them—which 1s aD ex 
traordinary instance of literalism—while the 
words ‘‘ wall-like,’’ he declares, render the se0- 
tence more idiomatic and pictorial. 

Figures of speech which are bold and stnking 
in one language are sometimes quite fecble or 
unintelligible in another. In the fifty-nistl. 
chapter of Isaiah occur some striking examples: 

‘They hatch cockatrice’ eggs, and weave 
the spider’s web ; he that eateth of their ess 
dicth, and that which is crushed breaketh ou! 
into a viper.” 

This language is meaningless to a Hindoo. 
To him, says Dr. Hooper boldly, “a man 
‘hatching adders’ eggs and weaving a spider s 
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web ’ is simple nonsense.’’ When explained to 
him, he asks, ‘* Why did you not make it plain 
at first by the ready expedient which my 
language contains of inserting ‘as it were’ ?”’ 

Consequently the passage, when newly trans- 
lated into Hindi, ran thus: 

‘* You hatch evil schemes like snakes’ eggs, 
and what you do for your own protection is as 
it were a spider’s web ; whoever eats the egg 
which consists of your schemes dies, and when 
anyone breaks it, a young snake comes out of 
it and bites him.” 

Differences of custom may cause even 
the same words to imply quite. another 
meaning. 

‘** How is it,’”’ asked a Hindoo Pandit, ‘‘ that 
so good a son as Joseph and so fond a father 
as Jacob had a stand-up fight ? ”’ 

This question sounds appalling. What could 
the translators have been doing to cause such 
a remark ? 

The English version reads: ‘“ Joseph shall 
put his hand upon thine eyes "’ (Genesis xlvi. 4). 
It evidently means, says Dr. Hooper, that 
Joseph shall close his father’s eyes after death, 
and so he and his colleagues rendered it. But 
the Hindoos have not this custom, and the 
Pandit thought the sentence meant that 
Joseph hit his father’s eye so hard as to close 
it. This would never do, so the translators 
revised the sentence: ‘‘ Joseph shall conduct 
thy funeral ceremonies.” 

The beautiful and well-known words from 
the fifty-third of Isaiah, commencing “ He is 
despised and rejected of men,’’ have been ren- 
dered in Hindi: 

‘‘He was being despised, and great men 
were not taking his part; he was a man of 
sorrow, and he seemed as one with sickness, 
and as if God from him His face had turned 
away. In fine, he was being despised, and we 
were not esteeming him. 

‘‘ But now what is it we are seeing ? He for 
our sickness was sick, and for our sorrows was 
a man of sorrow. But we at that time were 
supposing him sick with sickness of sin—that 
is to say, smitten of God and exceedingly 
miserable. 

“But if you ask truth [If you would know 
the real truth], he for our transgressions was 
wounded, and on account of our deeds of un- 
righteousness he was bruised; the chastise- 
ment he received was to give us peace, and by 
his stripes we could be healed. 

‘We all like sheep-goats had gone astray ; 
we had taken each his own way ; but Jehovah 
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the weight of the unrighteousness of us all on 
that His servant laid.’’ 

These sentences may sound strange to 
English ears, accustomed to the vigour and 
beauty of their own version ; but the transla- 
tion is not without a beauty of its own, and 
some phrases indeed are very pretty. 

From these various examples it must now 
be clear that translators cannot simply render 
the Bible, or indeed any book, just word for 
word from one language into another. All 
languages do not contain the same words ; 
idioms and methods of expression differ widely ; 
and regard must also be paid to the thought and 
meaning to be conveyed, and to the spirit 
which animates the whole. These last con- 
siderations, indeed, are of the utmost import- 
ance, though others should not be forgotten. 

The “ host of heaven ’’ may, says Dr. Hooper, 
be understood from the context to mean 
heavenly bodies, such as the stars, or,on the 
other hand, spirits of the superhuman world. 
The term ‘heavenly bodies” was_ therefore 
used in some passages and ‘heavenly army ” 
in others. ‘‘ Heaven” in Hindi is quite different 
from ‘‘sky,’’ being employed to designate the 
dwelling-place of the gods. 

He that “‘shaketh his hands from holding of 
bribes,” says Isaiah in English, and the trans- 
lators made the prophet say in Hindi, ‘“‘ He 
that, if a bribe is slipped into his hand, dashes 
it down.’’ But the native Pandits thought the 
sentence would be taken to mean that the 
person was dissatisfied, and dashed down the 
bribe to obtain more. So eventually the words 
were rendered, ‘‘ He who never takes bribes, 
and if one is slipped into his hand, dashes it 
down ’’— a clear rendering which surely no one 
could mistake. 

In searching for the best translation to 
convey the meaning no wonder that mistakes 
sometimes occur. <A well-known text, to which 
the Rev. James Thomas, of the Bible Society, 
refers, conveyed the following meaning in a 
North American Indian language : 

‘Where two or three halibut are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

The puzzling numeratives were the cause of 
this error, which, under the circumstances, was 
most excusable, if not indeed quite unavoidable. 
Certain languages have special numeratives 
applicable to different nouns, and the Indian 
tongue in question, which was spoken in the 
diocese of Caledonia in the Far West of Canada. 
gives a particular numerative to the halibut. 
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The translator, however, not being aware of 
this peculiarity, used the halibut numerative, 
though not mentioning the fish, and thus gave 
the erroneous meaning. 

Such occasional errors are the source of much 
pain to the translators; but they are very 
excusable, and, indeed, when the difficulties of 
the work are considered, the marvel is that 
more do not occur. Several of the North 
American Indian languages have words so long 
that to omit a letter is only too fatally easy. 

Canon R. B. Girdlestone, when reading the 
proofs of a Chipewyan version, found that by 
the dropping of two letters the text, ‘‘ Nation 
shall rise against nation,’’ had been altered 
into ‘Snowshoe shall rise against snow- 
shoe.”’ 

A shortening process is now in operation, 
syllabic signs introduced by Mr. Evans, of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, being used 
instead of the portentous assemblage of thirty 
or forty letters ; and Chipewyan now appears 
like a congregation of triangles, circles, and 
U’s turned about in all kinds of queer positions. 
It is spoken in the North-West of Canada from 
Churchill to Athabasca. 

With such pitfalls around them, no wonder 
that mistakes occur. The revisers of the 
Hindi Old Testament found that quite un- 
consciously Jehovah had been treated as an 
evil spirit! Hindi, it appears, has two words 
for drink-offering, one for libations to evil 
spirits, and another for those to good spirits, 
and unknowingly the former had been used ! 

The revisers of the Bengali version had also 
an amazing task with the perplexing honorifics. 
Some of the ingenious Orientals use different 
terms toward different social ranks. Thus, as 
the Rev. John Sharp, of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, points out, the Telugu language— 
which is: spoken by about twenty millions of 
persons—has three distinct words for the pro- 
noun “‘he,’’ according to the social rank im- 
phed to the person addressed. The translator, 
therefore, must decide which of these three 
shall be used when rendering the word in the 
Bible—truly an invidious task ! 
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The revisers of the Bengali version were 
actually obliged to divide the persons of the 
Bible into two classes—those to whom these 
titles should be applied, and those to whom 
they should be refused. On the other hand, 
the revisers of the Urdu New Testament boldly 
declined to print honorific numbers, pronouns, 
and verbal forms at all. 

It must have been these bewildering honorifics 
which proved so great an obstacle to the 
mastery of Korean. Every thought, says the 
Rev. C. T. Collyer, can be expressed in several 
different ways. If you bade ‘‘ Good-morning ” 
to a boy, you would utter it in one way ; toa 
married man younger than yourself in another 
way; to married and unmarried women in 
other ways; and to persons of equal stand- 
ing or superior to yourself in again other 
ways. 

But notwithstanding all difficulties, the work 
of Bible translation and revision still proceeds. 
Some languages have never been written at all, 
and the alphabet for representing the sounds or 
words has to be introduced. Already more 
than fifty different alphabets have been em- 
ployed, and probably several more will be 
needed before the two thousand languages said 
by Dr. Cust to exist in the world have their ver- 
sions of the Scriptures complete. 

Much of this great work is undertaken by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
men engaged in it are worthy of high honour for 
their devotion and theirskill. They are achiev- 
ing a literary and religious triumph such as the 
world has seldom seen, and winning it in spite 
of extraordinary difficulties. 

Already the Great Book, or parts of it, 3 
issued in more than four hundred tongues, and 
busy pens are labouring yet to multiply its 
many voices. Not all of the two thousand 
languages will be used. Some will die out or 
become archaic before the translator can reach 
them ; but, even so, large numbers will remain, 
and their pages will utter the Bible story. Into 
all parts of the world the translator means to 
penetrate ; in every tongue on earth he will 
cause the Book to speak. 
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THE DREAM 


BABY. 


By Brown Linnet. 


HE rude boys that peeped down the 
area and caught a glimpse of her at 
her work called her ‘‘ Foxey.” She 
never retaliated, because, firstly, she 
was very much afraid of 

the boys, and secondly, her mistress 
would have descended to the base- 
ment to see what she was after ; and 
Foxey was a very bad hand at ex- 
plaining herself. She never even 
seemed to know how she broke things» 
or why she so often forgot to do as 
she was told. It was no use scolding 
or shouting at her; she always said 
the same thing, ‘“‘ I don’t know,” with 
a slow indecision which, it must be 
confessed, was very exasperating. 

Mrs. Tickle was not in very pros- 
perous circumstances, and it suited 
her to adopt Foxey, because Foxey 
was destitute of home ties of any sort, 
and there was no one to suggest, much 
less insist, upon the possibility of 
wages due for service rendered ; though 
there were many who appreciated the 
kindness of heart that had prompted 
Mrs. Tickle to give a poor orphan girl 
a home, and save her from _ the 
degradation of the workhouse. 

These kind people often compli- 
mented Foxey on her good fortune 
when she opened the door to admit 
them to the ‘little sewing party for 
the poor heathen ” (which was another 
outward proof of Mrs. Tickle’s kind- 
ness of heart); but when they asked 
her if she did not think she ought to 
be a very good girl under the circum- 
stances Foxey always answered, “I 
don’t know,’’ and went down to the 
basement again to await the bell that, 
sooner or later, would summons her 
to stagger upstairs with the tea-tray. 

Foxey was thirteen ; but she never 
seemed to have outgrown her ninth 
year. The tea-tray was far too heavy 
for her thin arms; the daily work 
bowed her weak back, the constant 
scoldings dulled her feeble spirits, and 
there were only short spaces of time when she 
was the real Foxey. That was when Mrs. Tickle 
went out or was busy upstairs; then Foxey 
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would sit down on the edge of a chair (ready to 
start to her feet at the slightest sound), and 
think about her little self. She, Foxey, with 
the thick red hair, the tiny sharp face, and the 


“There had not been a broken cup or saucer now for 
a week or more.”—. 1058. 


childish form, was no longer like that—she was 
tall, she was most, most beautiful ; there were 
foams and foams of white lace under her skirts, 
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just like the lady who had once got out of a 
carriage and gone to see someone next door. 
Foxey did not exactly know what else; but 
it was all soft and happy, and nobody spoke 
to her, only they looked and Jooked at her be- 
cause she was so beautiful and smart. 

But after Foxey had thought all this for 
some time it suddenly occurred to her that 
something lacked. This was after she had 
watched the new neighbours that had come 
to the house where the lady’s carriage had 
stopped. There were three of them: the 
young man, who went whistling off down the 
street every morning, and caught the eight 
o’clock ’bus at the corner; the young woman, 
who was always smiling ; and the little white 
bundle that she carried out every day, and 
talked to and kissed and dandled. 

Foxey was still tall and beautiful, with foams 
and foams of lace; but now she had a white 
bundle too. In the shimmer of the kitchen 
fire she sat on the edge of her chair, with her 
small arms scooped out and in constant motion ; 
gazing through the open space—not at the 
kitchen floor, but at the dream baby, the baby 
that smiled back at her and felt warm and 
heavy to hold, and was her very, very own! 

Somehow, after the advent of the dream 
baby Foxey began to live a new lfe—to 
invest it with a fancied reality which filled her 
little mind with a new and an absorbing interest. 
When she swept the kitchen or brushed down 
the stairs, she did it as quietly as possible, so 
that the dream baby in its dream cradle should 
not be disturbed. Sometimes, when Mrs. 
Tickle was out of sight and hearing, she just 
stopped a moment to give the cradle a rock, 
to smile, and “ cluck ’’ to the baby ; and once, 
when her mistress was out, she even mur- 
mured a strange little scrap of song, that might 
have been the soft chirping of one of the sooty 
little street sparrows outside. 

Mrs. Tickle noticed a difference in her hand- 
maiden, and began to congratulate herself that 
she was breaking in the girl nicely. There had 
not been a broken cup or saucer now for a week 
or more. She did not know of the dream baby 
in the washing-up tub; she would not have 
believed it possible that the brown pewter tea- 
pot and the china cups and saucers were 
clothed with warm soft flesh, that must be 
handled tenderly and dried with such care. 

Of old, Foxey had been wont to leave smears 
of butter on the plates—tea-rim marks inside 
the cups, and leaves within the teapot ; but 
now curved handles were baby’s ears, or its 
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tiny toes and fingers ; plates, cups, saucers, and 
all were parts of its precious body. 

Mrs. Tickle’s friends said that patient en- 
durance and true kindness of heart must prevail 
in the end; and Mrs. Tickle smoothed her 
creased face into a humble smile of gratification, 
and really forgot all about her scolding tongue 
and the stinging slaps that had been her chief 
idea of educating her little maid. ‘‘ The 
girl is really improving,” shesaid. She always 
called Foxey “ The girl,” even when the tiny 
childish figure was under her very eyes ; and 
perhaps she was right, for Foxey had never had 
any Childhood in the true sense of the word. 

“Improving ” was a new word to Foxey, and 
she did not understand it when she heard it 
laid to her charge. She looked wondenngly 
into her mistress’s face; but there were not 
the usual signs of anger to be read there ; and 
at dinner time, to mark her approval, Mrs. 
Tickle enlarged the usual allowance of food, 


_ so that Foxey really had as much to eat as she 


wanted. She felt almost afraid 

What was “improving”? Lying? She 
understood that—“stupid,”’ ‘“‘ careless,’’ even 
“‘wicked.’”’ At last a new idea presented itself 
to her. Perhaps she was growing, and that 
was why she had been given enough to eat. 
She waited her opportunity, and when her 
mistress had gone upstairs to prepare for the 
working party she mounted on toa chair and 
tried to see her own reflection in the polished 
lid of the warming-pan upon the kitchen wall 
The warm brass caught the firelight in places, 
and in other places shone clear blue ; but there, 
in the very centre of the shining disc, was the 
uncertain representation of a small, sharp face, 
fluctuating as the fire in the grate flickered up 
or burnt low. 

Foxey scanned the image anxiously, dim- 
ming the bright brass with her warm breath ; 
but she could discover no appreciable change in 
her appearance, and suddenly the heavy foot- 
fall of her mistress fell on the top stair with a 
warning creak, and she jumped quickly down 
from the chair, and hastened to the cupboard 
with the intention of getting out the six Tuesday 
tea-cups with their companion plates. The big 
black tray stood waiting to receive them on the 
kitchen table; but, as Foxey’s hand was 
stretched upward to reach the cupboard knob, 
Mrs. Tickle entered. ‘‘ You can leave that,” 
she said, ‘“‘and I'll do it myself. You've got 
to run to the corner of the street and match me 
these beads and this silk. You've been a 
better girl lately, and I’m just going to trust you 
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for once (since my foot pains me so bad to-day). 
It’s the shop just facing you as you stand at the 
corner. There’s groceries on one side, and 
wools and stuffs on the other, so you can’t miss 
it. There’s the beads—and you mind you get 
the same blue ; there’s twopence for them, and a 
penny for two hanks of the silk—that’s got to 
be the right blue too. Now be off. I'll set the 
door ajar, because I can’t stop here until you’re 
back, and you can bring the things straight up 
to the parlour when you come in.”’ 

Foxey had said nothing all this time. She 
put on her hat and wrapped a shawl around her ; 
and grabbing the pennies in a hot hand she 
set her feet on the area steps. Above her 
sounded clattering footsteps and the hum and 
roar of London traffic. What if one of those 
dreadful boys came along, and looked down to 
see her coming up! Her heart beat at the 
mere thought ; then she remembered that she 
was ‘“‘improving.’’ Perhaps she might even 
look too big to be laughed at. Her anxious 
peaky face appeared above the level of the 
pavement. There were no boys to be seen 
anywhere ; only a dull row of houses behind 
her, a dull row close in front of her, and to the 
left the ‘“‘round the corner ’’ where the ’bus 
stopped, and the shop with the wools and stuffs 
was ; and where traffic was never still. 

She wished that she was not *‘improving”’ ; it 
made her feel so very lonely and responsible. 
Yet the dread of Mrs. Tickle’s wrath spurred 
her on, and suddenly she was actually at the 
corner; and there, on the other side of the 
street, was the shop. Foxey stood still and 
stared at it. Once or twice she made a timid 
step forward, and drew back again to wait. 
But the ’buses streamed on and on, and the 
carriages and carts. Foxey dared not return 
without the beads. Slowly a tear forced itself 
to the edge of her eye and rolled over; the 
noise, the unquiet and the loneliness in the very 
middle of all this throng of people, were almost 
worse than the mistress’s wrath and a dreary, 
supperless evening, should she return empty- 
handed. She had just made up her mind to go 
back when a gruff voice sounded above her 
head. 

“‘Can’t ye cross ?”’ 

Foxey looked up. It was a burly policeman, 
no doubt the very one she had been threatened 
with so often. He had found her out on the 
brink of shirking her duty, and there he stood, 
empowered with authority, and no doubt hand- 
cuffs as well, waiting to hustle her off to jail, 
where all bad girls went. Foxey did not wait 
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for the handcuffs. Fear lent her courage. 
Next moment she had dashed across the street 
and was in the shop. 

A mild-faced woman was presiding over the 
groceries counter, packing a basket with sundry 
little parcels for a small boy. She saw the 
child rush in; but she was accustomed to a 
particular class of child that generally chose 
that mode of entry, coupling it with free and 
easy manners, that no amount of gentle re- 
monstrance could abash. 

But Foxey did not cry out ‘ Hi! missus, ’urry 
up an’ sarve me—don’t yer see what a bloomin’ 
’urry I’m in ?”’ or, in fact, make any remark at 
all ; and when the boy had gone she advanced 
to the counter timidly and laid the three coppers 
upon it in a row and opened the little wisp of 
paper that contained the pattern silk and 
beads. 

‘“‘Do you want to match ’em, love ?”’ asked 
the woman. 

Foxey. nodded her head, and the woman took 
up her money and departed to the other side of 
the shop. It seemed a terrible long time before 
she came back, and Foxey thought that she had 
forgotten all about her. She was just wonder- 
ing if she must go back and say that the money 
had been taken from her and nothing given her 
in return, when two ladies entered the shop, and 
the woman came trotting back, and handed a 
little white parcel over the counter to Foxey. 
The ladies wanted some ‘‘ Scotch fingering ”’ of 
a particular shade, and they followed the woman 
to the top of the shop, where bundles of wool of 
all shades were ranged in rows upon some 
shelves. Foxey grasped her parcel and turned 
to go, and as she turned she faced the other side 
of the shop. That side was backed by bales of 
materials. Upon the counter were baskets of 
odd skeins of wool and silks—trays of cheap 
brooches, cotton-reels, combs, pins, and all sorts 
of odds and ends. Above them hung sus- 
pended aprons and pinafores, gay silk handker- 
chiefs, and lengths of lace; but the thing that 
caught Foxey’s eye was a tall glass case of scents 
and brushes upon the counter against which 
were propped up a bevy of waxen dolls—pink- 
Cheeked, blue-eyed, and smiling. They wore 
gay little garments faced with blue, and pink 
and blue ribbon, and had boots and socks 
painted upon their feet; but there was one 
amongst them wrapped in silver paper, all but 
its head and its little wax hands and feet. 
It was not so smart-looking as the others, and 
its hair was quite short, but it looked at Foxey 
softly and sweetly. Foxey stood with parted 
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lips and gazed back at it. Then she looked up 
the shop. The woman was reaching up and 
lifting down a great pile of soft woolly bundles, 
and the ladies had their backs turned Foxey 
drew a step nearer the counter ; then suddenly 
she put out her hands and lifted the baby into 
her arms. 

“Not in the /east like it!’’ shrilled one of 
the ladies. ‘If you really have nothing nearer, 
we must try somewhere else.”’ 

Foxey had crept to the door. Her shawl 
enfolded something bulky. She gazed tremb- 
lingly across the street. The policeman was 
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not there—yet. She stood for a mo- 
ment, then, catching her breath, darted 
across and arrived safely on the other 
side, just as the ladies left the shop. 

Foxey knew that she had been a 
long time. The lamps were beginning 
to twinkle all down the pavements, 
and when she got to the area steps 
there were lights in the parlour, and 
from within came the sound of voices. 
The sewing party had assembled. 
Foxey crept down into the kitchen 
filled with a strange fear. The new 
baby lay in her arms; but alas! 
where could she hide it ? She wrapped 
it hastily in her shawl while she 
thought, and as she did so the bell 
above her head suddenly clanked out. 
For a moment she thought that every- 
body knew what she had done ; then 
she remembered that it must be tea 
that was wanted, and she went and 
lifted the kettle off the fire with 
trembling hands and poured the water 
into the teapot, as she had been 
trained to do. Then she threw off 
her hat, smoothed back her hair, and 
staggered upstairs as fast as she could. 
The bump of jingling china against 
the parlour door brought Mrs. Tickle. 
There was anger in her face, but the 
party was there, so she merely took 
the tray and asked where the parcel 
of beads and silk was. 

“On the tray,’’ said Foxey, then she 
departed.as she had come. The 
kitchen seemed to be sanctified by a 
new presence. She unrolled her shawi 
carefully and peeped inside. The soft 
waxen face smiled back at her. She 
gave a sharp little laugh, then she 
drew up her skirt over her arms, 
kicked off her shoes and stole softly 
upstairs—past the parlour, where the chink 
of cups and spoons was in full force—past 
the mistress’s bedroom, and the bedrooms 
of the three young men lodgers, and arrived 
finally in the attic where she herself slept. 

A small rickety bedstead and _ three-legged 
chair were considered ample accommodation 
for a Child like her, and two pegs upon the wall 
shared a battered hat and an old woollen com- 
forter between them. Foxey had no box for 
her possessions ; but to this moment she had 
never felt the need of one, because possessions 
she had not, save a chipped cockleshell and a 
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small painted glass frame. The frame was 
pinned to the door, and the shell gathered 
smuts to itself upon the tiny window-sill. 
But the baby! Well, it must go into the bed. 
Foxey kissed it hastily and put it under the 
coverlet, then she crept noiselessly downstairs 
into the kitchen. 

Foxey had “ misused ”’ Mrs. Tickle’s “ trust.”’ 
She was no longer ‘‘ improving ”’ ; therefore she 
went supperiess to bed that night. The kitchen 
clock had long since wired out twelve creaking 
strokes before she got her dismissal, and by 
that time the moon, which shines impartially 
for good girls and bad, lit the way up the stairs 
to the attic. Sometimes Foxey had to grope 
her way with her hand against the wall; but 
to-night the long blue moonbeams struck in 
through every available chink in doors and 
windows, and lay in bands on the stairs. 
Foxey passed the lodgers’ doors like a mouse, 
carefully avoiding the ungainly boots into 
which she would have to thrust her little hands 
early next morning, and upon which she would 
be expected to set a brilliant polish, with as 
little paste and as much water as_ possible. 
But that was for to-morrow—now she was 
going to have a real good time! She slipped 
out of her clothes and into her scanty Ihttle 
nightgown as swiftly as possible, leaving the 
former in an untidy heap on the floor ; and the 
moon kissed her as she crept into bed. 

Now she was the mother of the baby. She 
must be quict and not rouse it. She thrust her 
feet down into the bed, and then leant on one 
hand and, drawing back the covering, peeped. 
Long and earnestly she gazed, with parted lips 
and a look almost of fear upon her face. The 
baby’s eyes were shut! She lay down quictly. 
almost tremblingly ; then she was impelled to 
sit up again, and finally she put out timid hands 
and lifted the baby gently up. 

Its eyes flew open with a “clack” at her 
touch, and sent the colour surging to her checks ; 
then she found out that the eyes must always 
shut when the baby was lying flat, and open 
wide with that strange dropping sound when 
it was raised. It assumed a less fascinating 
form after this discovery ; but was more to be 
loved and less feared now that the wonder was 
explained. Far into the early morning she 
dandled her baby, fed it, rocked it to and fro, 
murmured whisper songs in itS waxen ears. 
Then the moon withdrew its friendly light, and 
for a short space she slept soundly, her face 
pressed to the doll’s face in happy sleep. 

So the morning came, and with it the dreary 
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toil. Nothing went smoothly, because Foxey’s 
heart was up in the attic. Mrs. Tickle was in 
a hard mood, as unsparing with her blows as 
with her tongue, and Foxey was glad when, 
towards the middle of the day, someone arrived 
and went into the parlour. Foxey was peeling 
potatoes and thinking happily enough when 
her mistress came to the head of the stairs and 
called her sharply. She put down the knife, 
and let a half-pecled potato shp back into the 
water ; then, wiping her hands on her apron, she 
hastened up the stairs to the silent form at the 
head. Mrs. Tickle took her roughly by the arm 
and pushed her before her into the parlour. 

‘Is this the girl ?’”’ she asked harshly. 

Upon one of the best horsehair seated chairs 
sat a comely woman with a kindly face. She 
wore a bonnet and mantle, but somehow her 
face seemed familiar to Foxey. 

The comely woman would have liked to have 
said ‘‘ No—it certainly is mot,” but she was a 
good and perfectly straightforward woman. 
She looked at the pitiable little object before 
her, and her heart swelled. Foxey'’s eyes were 
nearly starting out of her head ; she seemed so 
little, so dirty, and so very helpless. 

“IT think she is—like her,’’ was the reply she 
made at last. 

Mrs. Tickle gave the miserable child a rough 
shake. 

‘*Sece—don’t frighten her, ma’am ; Ict me ask 
her about it—come here, love.’’ 

The kind-hearted woman had put out her 
hand and drawn the child towards her. She 
could feel Foxey trembling, very much as the 
last little autumn leaf trembles on the tree in 
the winter wind. 

““My love,’ began the woman, “ when you 
came to my shop yesterday, did you pick up a 
dolly and take it along home with you ? You 
need not be afraid. It was a big wax doll that 
shut its eyes, and it was on the counter, and now 
it is gone.” 

‘“ [—don’t—know,”’ stammered Foxey. 

“ That’s what she always says!’ cricd Mrs. 
Tickle. ‘‘I’l soon make you know, my girl— 
where did you put it ?” 

Foxey shook still more and began to whimper. 

‘‘ Well, I’ll soon settle the matter,’”’ said Mrs. 
Tickle, and she went out of the room. 

The kind woman put her arm round the 
sobbing child. 

“What did you want the dolly for ?’’ she 
said gently. ‘ Ain’t you got one—or never 
had one ?” 

Then suddenly Foxey began to explain: she 
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told the woman all about her dream baby, the 
real baby and its mother next door, and about 
the wax baby sleeping in her bed upstairs with 
its eyes shut. It was the first time Foxey had 
ever tried to explain herself to anyone—the 
narrative was tear-logged and halting; but 
through all the depths of misery the child dimly 
realised that there was such a thing as pity and 
understanding in the world after all. Then 
Mrs. Tickle came back. In her hand she held 
the doll. Its body, for lack of clothing, was 
still enveloped in the silver paper ; the bloom 
had departed from the waxen feet and hands, 
and the paint on the rounded cheeks was un- 
certain and shiny. 

“Here is the doll. I found it in her bed,” 
cried Mrs. Tickle shrilly. Then she turned to 
Foxcy. ‘I'll have no thieves or liars in my 
house,” she said. ‘ Off you pack to the union, 
my girl, and you may think yourself lucky to 
escape jail this time—though, sure enough, you'll 
come to it some day. What’s in the blood is 
bound to come out! Her mother was a bad lot, 
and a thief, ma’am ; I’ll take her straight back 
where I got her from. I’ve done my duty by 
the girl—and more than done it. Haven’t I fed 
her and clothed her and kept her for nothing ? 
—and this is my reward !”’ 

The kindly woman interposed. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, ma’am, but the child is very young I’m 
coming to feel sorry that I listened to the lad 
that saw her running off, and I’m sure I wish 
I’d let things alone—if it means she loses her 
chance.”’ 

“It means I’ve done with her,” snapped Mrs. 
Tickle. ‘‘I’ll pity misfortune, but never s7n.”’ 

“IT pity both,” said the other woman. 

_ There was a short silence, save for Foxey’s 
sobs; then the kindly woman spoke again. 
“Will you give her just one more Chance—one 
more ? ” 

‘““She had her chance,” replied Mrs. Tickle. 
“Now she’ll go back to the union; and they 
can do as they please with her. I tell you I 
won’t keep a thief a day in my house.”’ 

“Then let her come back with me. I think 
I know of a place that would suit her. I’ve said 
nothing about the cost of this doll (though it is 
considerable), and I’m willing to overlook it at 
its full loss ; but only if you'll let me take along 
the child now.” 

Mrs. Tickle looked swiftly at the doll and then 
at the woman, and she sniffed and gave a short 
laugh. 

“Take her along—if you fancy thieves at 
your shop,” she said. 
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“Run and put on your things, my dear,” 
said Foxey’s protector. 

“You'll leave that new sailor hat behind 
you!” called Mrs. Tickle shrilly. 

Foxey crept down to the kitchen and wrapped 
the old shawl, that had always been her own, 
round her head and shoulders ; then she went 
slowly up again, and the kindly woman took 
her hand and passed out into the street with 


-her. The door behind them closed with a 


slam that shivered all through Foxey’s body. 
The woman felt the tremor. Another time 
she would try and tell Foxey about the law of 
the eighth commandment ; now she must put 
heart into her, and try to make her feel less 
alone in an unkind world. So she told her all 
about her married daughter at home and the 
fine baby boy which belonged to her. 

“He’s strong and bonny, bless him! and 
jump-jumping all the time. You’ll hev to hold 
him tight or you'll let him fall.” 

There was a quick pull at her hand. She 
looked down smiling. Foxey’s eyes were 
shining like great stars. 

“I won’t fall ’im!’’ she said, in a thin, eager 
voice. ‘‘I ken hold a baby; I often ’* She 
stopped short, the dream baby hung limp and 
vapoury on her memory; the real baby was 
already living in imagination. ‘‘I can carry 
the big coal-scuttle upstairs by myselfi— 
full up /”’ she substituted. 

The errand boys passed up and down the 
street as usual, and called “‘ Foxcy, Foxey!” 
softly between the area railings. For some 
days they could not even catch a glimpse of 
her; then the butcher’s boy saw a shadow on 
the wall and stopped. First he whistled, then 
he peeped down: the kitchen was in a ternble 
mess. 

“My /” muttered the boy, and he bent lower. 
““Foxey! Hillo, Foxey !”’ 

The shadow moved and came quickly for- 
ward, and through the grimy window loomed 
a round white face, set in a frizz of untidy 
hair. | : 

‘“‘ Well, ye’re a pretty bloke!” cried a voice 
from within. ‘“ You are!” 

The boy stared. 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank yer,’’ went on the 
shrill voice. ‘‘ I’m not particular ’igh cither— 
yer can come and liven up this bloomin’ ole 
sometimes, if yer round this way—( Yes /—I'm 
comin’ then—it ain’t nobody oF 

The face disappeared from the window, the 
shadow on the wall dwindled, and the boy 
realised that ‘‘ Foxey ’’ must have gone. . 
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By the Venerable William Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London. 


“This is My blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins."—Sr. MATTHEW xxvi. 28. 


HIS is not the only direct 
teaching our Lord gives 
in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew on the meaning of 
His Life and Death, for 
He said also in the twen- 
tieth chapter, ‘‘ The Son 
ot Man came to give His 

life a ransom for many”; but it is one of the 

most touching. It was said in that room at 

Jerusalem, where our minds love to linger, on 

that April evening a few hours before His 

death, and in full view of His Agony and Cruci- 
fixion. He uttered it with all the solemnity 
of a last word, and it must be taken with all 
the seriousness of a final legacy. It gives 
tremendous force to the Baptist’s description 
of the great Master at the beginning of His 

Ministry: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that 

taketh away the sins of the world.” And 

it gathers together into one all the many 
sentences on this subject which run like 
one fundamental warp throughout the 

Gospels and Epistles. It is consecrated in 

the most sacred solemnity of the Christian 

Church, our service of Holy Communion. 

Let us consider then the subject of our 

relation to Christ’s redemption. In an- 

other paper I spoke of Love for God. Now 

I would speak of Love for the revelation 

of God in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

The doctrine of the Cross of Christ is in 
truth the great central fact of religion. 
Most significantly is the scene of the 
Crucifixion carved in the reredos of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; rightly and significantly 
are the words inscribed above it in large 
letters for all to read: ‘“‘Sic Deus dilexit 
mundum,” ‘“So God loved the world.’ 
Other doctrines are important each in their 
own degree. Some of them lead up to the 
supreme verity of Redemption, others are 
a consequence of its own vast central magni- 
tude. But round the leading idea of the 
Divine Lamb of God taking away the sin 
of the world, all the other truths of our 
faith are grouped. To a candid observer 
of the New Testament the one thought 


which runs through the whole from beginning 
to end is the Lord Jesus Christ as a sacrifice 
for the sin of mankind. 

It is necessary to remember this again 
and again, because in consequence of the 
accidents of popular discussion, and the 
various waves of thought and writing, com- 
pounded as they are of many different 
currents, which swell and sink to and fro, 
and from time to time pass over the mind 
of an intelligent and alert people, the true 
proportion of doctrine is not always main- 
tained. Sometimes greater stress is_ laid 
on the Incarnation, sometimes on_ the 
Resurrection, sometimes on the life of our 
Lord in His Church, sometimes on _ the 
living miracle of His social and moral in- 
fluence. And it has always been true that 
the submission of the human intellect to 
the work of Christ in redemption has been 
difficult to men who are conscious of their 
mental power, and who have been accus- 
tomed to rely on their own reason. It has 
always been the same as it was in the time 
of St. Paul: ‘‘ Christ sent me, not to baptize 
but to preach the Gospel: not with wisdom 
of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect. For the preaching of 
the Cross is to them that perish foolishness ; 
but with us which are saved it is the power 
of God. For it is written, I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to 
nothing the understanding of the prudent. 

. For the Jews require a sign, and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness ; but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.’ Nothing is 
commoner, in our own days, even in our 
own Church, than to find men who are 
willing to believe anything rather than the 
one simple glorious truth, that ‘“ Christ Him- 
self bare our sins in His own Body on the 
tree.”’ 

“Do thou engrave the Cross upon thy 
mind,’’ said St. Chrysostom, ‘‘ and embrace 
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the salvation it offers thee; for the Cross 
saved and converted the world, drove away 
error, brought back truth, made earth 
heaven, fashioned men into angels. Because 
of this the powers of evil are no longer 
terrible, but contemptible ; neither is death 
aught but a sleep. Because of the Cross, 
all that warreth against us is cast down 
to the ground, and trodden under foot. 
Let us, then, shouting both loud and high, 
cry out that the Cross is our glory, the sum 
of all our blessings, our firm confidence, and 
all our crown.’ 

And again on the same subject St. Chry- 
sostom: ‘‘ What great labours Plato and 
his followers endured, discoursing to us 
about a line, and an angle, and a point, and 
about numbers even and odd, and such-like 
spider-webs, without doing good to any one 
by their means! How greatly did he labour 
to show that the soul is immortal! And 
as he came, he went away, having spoken 
nothing with certainty, nor persuaded any 
hearer. But the Cross wrought persuasion 
by means of unlearned men; yea, it even 
persuaded the whole world; and not about 
common things, but about God and godliness, 
and the Gospel way of life, and the judgment 
of the last day. And of all men it made 
philosophers: the very rustics, the utterly 
unlearned! Behold how the ‘ foolishness 
of God is wiser than men, and the weakness 
of God ‘stronger than men!’ The Cross 
Over-ran the world, and took all by moral 
force ; and while the mighty were endeavour- 
ing by ten thousand to quench the name of 
the Crucified One, the contrary came to 
pass ; it increased and flourished more and 
more, until it became the password of man- 
kind !”’ 

It is always the message of the Cross that 
has touched the heart of men. There was 
a Mahometan soldier in India, who was led 
to read the New Testament. He hoped to 
find in it flaws which he could turn against 
Christianity, and so strengthen his faith in 
Islam, which had been a little disturbed by 
the inconsistencies he had observed in 
studying Mahometan literature. In spite 
of his purpose and prejudice, the character 
and teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ 
gained his heart, and he was obliged to 
confess himself a convert. He became a 
noble, consistent Christian, and was held 
high in esteem by the Commander-in-Chief 
and other officers. On being asked what 
part of the Gospel story had specially im- 
pressed him, he said: ‘It was the story 
of the Cross that broke my heart, and for 
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ever took my pride away; the story of Him 
Who gave Himself to such a death so com- 
pletely overwhelmed me, that I sat down 
and wept three days.” 

I think, therefore, that when men object 
to the Atonement, and exercise great in- 
genuity in trying to explain away everty- 
thing that is told us about it by the Evangel- 
ists and Apostles, it is of the highest moment 
for us to see what our Lord actually said 
about it Himself. If there is a revelation 
at all, the plain original meaning of the 
words of the Divine Saviour Himself must be 
worth all the ingenuity of human speculation. 

The most comprehensive passage 1s _per- 
haps that in which after His Resurrection 
He explained to the two disciples as they 
went that memorable spring walk to Emmaus, 
all the ancient types and prophecies of a 
suffering and atoning Messiah, and applied 
them to Himself. He summed up the 
whole meaning of His earthly career. 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to have entered into His glory ? 
And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
He expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning Himeelf.” 
What a momentous conversation! What 
can excuse Cleopas and his friend for not 
recording for us the details so inestimably 
precious ! 

In the early interview with Nicodemus 
He had set forth the same fundamental 
doctrine of His mission on earth: “As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up; 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life. For God 
so loved the world that he gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ 

In the deep theological discourse after 
the feeding of the five thousand, He spoke 
of His flesh which He gave for the life of 
the world. And again in the profoundly 
spiritual address on the sheepfold, the same 
was His doctrine: ‘“‘ I am the Good Shep- 
herd: the Good Shepherd giveth His lite 
for the sheep.” 

In the touching and beautiful conversa- 
tions which He held with His disciples in 
the upper chamber which we have already 
visited this afternoon at Jerusalem, the 
last evening of His life, He told them, in 
words which would come back to them with 
intense meaning in after days: “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 
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And lastly, could anything have been 
plainer or more deliberate than the words 
of the text, the expressions which He used 
in instituting the Last Supper before His 
death ? ‘“ Jesus took bread, and blessed it, 
and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, 
and said, Take eat; this is My Body. 
And He took the cup, and gave thanks, and 
gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of 
it; for this is My Blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins.””. Just as He had said once 
before, in teaching His disciples about 
pre-eminence, “ The Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many, for the 
remission of sins.” 

These are merely a few of His sayings at 
different times, and from different Gospels, 
a small portion of all that He taught His 
disciples on the subject, but all illustrating 
and enforcing that keynote of interpretation 
which John the Baptist had given when 
Christ came to submit to the rite of Baptism. 

So it is in all the teaching of all the 
Apostles in Acts and Epistles. Can any- 
thing be plainer from their writings than 
the fact that it is no mere metaphorical 
idea of which we speak, such as that Christ’s 
example of self-sacrifice would have a moving 
effect on mankind; but most certainly an 
eternal and stupendous doctrinal truth, 
the very mainspring and backbone of all 
their teaching ? You have different words 
used : Redemption, Propitiation, Reconcilia- 
tion, Sacrifice. The language varies. But 
let no weak desire to fit your religion in 
with any supposed general tenor of current 
ideas prevent you from seeing that all these 
words are but different aspects of the same 
immortal truths on which our very salvation 
depends; and that is that our Heavenly 
Father did ‘‘of His mercy give His only 
Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the 
Cross for the redemption : Who made there, 
by His one oblation of Himself, once offered, 
a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole world.’ Take this 
doctrine away from the teaching of our Lord 
and His Apostles, and the whole must 
crumble into mere disjointed exhortations 
to a motiveless morality, under mistaken 
sanctions and groundless conceptions. 

It is by putting in motion the natural and 
beautiful law of one undertaking on behalf 
of another that the Almighty spirit of 
omnipresent goodness has provided for our 
reconciliation, restoration, and forgiveness. 
‘God commendeth His love towards us, 
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in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” In the principle of one under- 
taking for another there is nothing unnatural, 
abhorrent, or unjust. Far from that, is it 
not rather the very reverse ? It is alike 
a law of the whole creation, and when 
consciously and voluntarily put in force it 
has always won the highest admiration of 
mankind. No instances, of course, of human 
undertaking and_ substitutes would be 
compared to the illimitable anguish which 
was His Who bore in His own Person the 
consequences of the sins of the whole world. 
But I assert, with all the strength of con- 
viction of which I am capable, the loss in 
religious comfort and assurance of those who 
find it necessary to explain away the Divine 
employment, in the matter of their souls, of 
that very principle on which every hour 
of their lives, and in every circumstance of 
their material existence, they so signally 
depend ! 

What, then, is your own personal attitude 
towards this divine truth? All that is 
asked of you is not laborious philosophy 
but simple faith. ‘“‘ We want a test which 
shall admit all who have it in them to be 
good, whether their good qualities be trained 
or no. Such a test is found in Faith. He 
who when goodness is impressively put 
before him, exhibits an instinctive loyalty 
to it, stands forward to take its side, trusts 
himself to it, such a man has Faith, and the 
root of the matter is in such a man.... 
He may be rude in thought and character, 
but he will unconsciously gravitate towards 
what is right. Other virtues can scarcely 
thrive without a fine natural organisation 
and a happy training. But the most 
neglected and ungifted of men may make 
a beginining with Faith. Other virtues 
want civilisation, a certain amount of 
knowledge, a few books ;_ but in half-brutal 
countenances Faith will light up a glimmer 
of nobleness. The savage, who can do 
little else, can wonder and worship, and 
enthusiastically obey. He who cannot know 
what is right, can know that someone else 
knows ; he who has no law can still have 
a master, he who is incapable of justice may 
be capable of fidelity ; he who understands 
little may have his sins forgiven because he 
loves much.”’ The Divine Son of God says 
to every one of us, “‘ As thou hast believed, 
so be it unto thee.” 

We are supposing that the object of 
Faith is God as known through His Son 
our Lord Jesus Christ dying for us, in His 
unspeakable love, to pay the penalty of our 
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sins, to bring us back to God, as well as 
revealing to us the will of our Father. 
Touching the Omnipotent and Divine with 
our faith, and opening our hearts to it, the 
Omnipotent and Divine enters into us and 
transforms us. Approaching near to Christ 
in humble trust and firm belief in His 
power to help us, we are on a different 
platform and in a different atmosphere from 
those where we were before. There is now 
no insurmountable barrier between us and 
the Almighty Spirit of Goodness. Sins we 
have, and they might be barriers; but 
Christ has destroyed the power of sin for 
all those who have a genuine trust and 
confidence in Him. We could never by 
our own acts, works, and deeds make our- 
selves pleasing to the Eternal Being; but 
Christ says to His Father: ‘“‘ Here is this 
poor and degraded sinner, corrupt, and 
corrupting in himself. He has come to Me, 
and expressed his genuine heartfelt faith 
in My power to save him. Accept Him, 
O Father, for My sake and in Me. I have 
died to take away the sins of the whole world. 
Let that be enough to satisfy Thine Almighty 
Justice. Look at him, not as he still is, 
very imperfect, incomplete, with sinful 
inclinations and sinful memories: but look 
at him as what he will become through Thy 
grace and a genuine Faith.. His faith 
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Is genuine, as far as it goes. Let him be 
forgiven, acquitted, and counted righteous, 
because through faith I am already in him 
and he in Me.” So it is. That is the power 
of faith. From the first act of faith, the 
rest of the Christian life proceeds in 
God's. 

Then, O men of faith, lift up your heads 
and take courage! Whatever may be the 
hesitations of those who are affected more 
by the sneers of the world than by the words 
of the Lord, we at any rate know what Hs 
teaching was, and we accept it in its fulness. 
Finding that each of the Apostles severally 
and individually brimmed over with the 
same glorious and inspiring truth, and 
interwove it with all his preaching ; finding 
that the idea of a Redeemer and a world 
sacrifice, far from being difficult and arti- 
ficial, is a part of the very constitution of 
nature herself, and appears to have suggested 
itself, or to have been revealed, in a manner 
that was obscure indeed, but distinctly 
measurable, to some of the most important 
races of the world ; to our great and endless 
comfort and refreshment, in all our worries 
and perplexities, we accept once for all, as 
so well we may, as so necessarily we must, 
in all its simplicity and truth, the word of 
“The Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world.” 
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‘TERRIBLE EXPENSIVE.”’ 
A Complete Story by Mark Guy Pearse. 


ETTER POLKINGHORNE'’S 
mother was dead, poor dear! 

So long as she lived shé 
saw to ‘“‘the Boy Petter,” 
as she called him, all her days ; 
saw to the garden, and saw 
to the house, and to Petter 
himself, so that he wanted 
for nothing. 

She had done it all so 
regularly, and with so little 
ado, that Petter had come to think that it 
all came somehow of itself—‘ so regular as the 
clock ’’—and by a similar mechanical process, 
except that there was no winding up, which the 
clock never failed to receive the last thing on 
Saturday night, as old Mrs. Polkinghorne went 
to bed. 

But when his mother died it was as if the 
clock had stopped. So long as Petter could 
remember—and that was a good fifty years— 
the garden was always prosperous, gay with 
flowers, and filled with vegetables and fruit, 
the envy of the neighbours. And all his 
belongings, linen and other garments, never 
carried a hole or lacked a button. 

But Mrs. Polkinghorne was dead, and Petter 
knew it. Knew it more as the days went on, 
until six months had brought things to a 
desperate plight. The garden was all weeds. 
Buttons were lacking, both large and small ; 
there were holes visible and invisible, and every- 
thing proclaimed, as with a thousand tongues, 
the loss that had befallen him. 

‘Poor dear mother !’’ sighed Petter,struggling 
vainly to thread a needle; ‘‘I believe I shall 
have to come to it. There’s no help for it that 
I can see. It’s a terrible job—I must get a 
missus.’’ And Petter perspired at the difficul- 
ties that rose about him, and the still more tre- 
mendous difficulty to which all seemed to point. 

It was late in the summer that Petter strolled 
one evening along the village street. The 
children played with happy laughter about the 
gate of the garden. Women who had done their 
day’s work and tidied themselves for the even- 
ing’s leisure, stood chatting over the garden 
wall. Men with an air of abundant satisfaction 
stood in the doorways of the white-washed 
cottages, smoking the pipe of peace. Every- 
body nodded with a pleasant ‘‘ Good-evening ”’ 
as Petter passed. 


The sight of it all brought afresh the sense 
of his own desolation and want. ‘‘ There’s no 
help for it,’’ he sighed. ‘‘I must come to it.” 

At the end of the village was a house some- 
what larger than the rest. The heavy thatch 
hung over the little windows and met the 
clustering roses and clambering jessamine that 
grew thick about the porch. A large garden 
stretched on either side of the little path. 
Here it was that Martha Tregaskis, with sun- 
bonnet loosely hung from her head, and sleeves 
turned up over her bare red arms, was busy 
picking her black currants. 

Petter leaned upon the low wall of the garden 
and stood for a minute or two watching her. 


‘As Martha lifted herself from her work she 


caught sight of him. 

‘“‘ Good-evenin’, Petter,’’ she began, coming 
towards him, for although the busiest woman 
of the parish, things were not so pressing with 
her that she could not stay for a pleasant chat, 
and the very calm of the summer’s evening 
seemed almost to invite it. 

‘“You’ve got some nice black currants, 
Martha Ann,” began Petter in his slow way. 

‘‘ Iss, beautiful—never finer, I b’lieve,”’ and 
the brisk tone was in every way a contrast to 
Petter’s drawl. 

Picking up the basket she pushed her way 
between the bushes and stood by the wall, 
holding it toward him. 

‘Will ’ee have some ?”’ she went on in her 
cheery tones, for a better hearted woman never 
walked than Martha Ann Tregaskis, as every- 
body knew. ‘‘ Help yourself, Petter, you're 
welcome.” 

‘Thank ’ee, you’re very kind,’’ and Petter 
took a great handful. ‘‘ Your garden is looking 
beautiful,’’ said Petter,as he helped himself to 
the bunches, “‘ beautiful! ’’ And Petter sighed. 

Martha Tregaskis stooped and flung a snail 
over the garden wall. 

“Your garden,” 
terrible bad.’’ 

‘‘ Iss, ’tis,’”’ said Petter, ‘‘ going to rack and 
ruin—poor mother ! ” 

‘‘ Have some more black currants, Petter, 
you’re welcome.’’ Martha Ann held up the 
basket again. 

There came another pause, and Martha 
caught sight of the ragged sleeve of his coat as 
Petter lifted his hand to his mouth. 


she began, ‘‘is lookin’ 
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“You do look as if you wanted somebody to 
see to ’ec, too, seemin’ to me.”’ 

‘‘Iss, iss, ‘tis so,’ sighed Petter. 
mother ; I b’lieve I shall have to come toit 

Martha Ann drew up the sun-bonnet that had 
slipped back over her head. 

‘Why don’t ’ee get somebody to see to ’ee, 
then, Petter,’’ and the tone was one of tenderest 
pity. 

‘‘T b’lieve I must,” sighed Petter again. 

‘Well, have some more black currants, 
Petter, you’re welcome! You may have some 
to take home with ’ce, if you mind to, only be 
sure and bring back the basket.”’ 

“You’re very good, I’m sure,”’ said Petter, 
whilst Martha busied herself to fill the basket. 
Then she came back and handed it over the wall, 

“You may have some more when they’re 
gone, if you’ve mind to, if you'll only bring 
the basket back.”’ 

‘Thank ’ee, Martha Ann,” said Petter, as if 
his thoughts were elsewhere. | 

He set the basket down at his feet, and 
feaned on the low garden wall. Meanwhile 
Martha Ann, loth to waste more time, was filling 
her blue cotton apron with some apples. 

Five minutes had passed without a word 
when Petter sighed. 

‘“‘ Iss, iss, I must come to it. Poor mother!” 

‘Will ’ee have some ?” said Martha Ann 
presently, holding out her apron filled with 
rosy quarrendens. ‘‘ You’re welcome, Petter.”’ 

‘‘Martha Ann,” said Petter solemnly, ‘“ how 
do you think it would sound—‘I publish the 
banns of marriage between Petter Polking- 
horne, bachelor, and Martha Ann Tregaskis, 
spinster ’ ?”’ | 

‘‘ Aw,’’ said Martha, with a start and a flush 
upon her rosy check. ‘‘ Terrible sudden, isn’t 
it. 2 

‘Well, iss,’ sighed Petter, ‘but I must 
come to it, I must come to it ! ”’ 

‘* Well, lev’ us think about it a bit ! ” 

‘No, there isn’t no time,” said Petter, taking 
up the basket. “Til go ’long and see parson 
about it. Good-evening, Martha Ann.” 

‘“ But’ere, Petter ——”’ But Petter had turned 
and started on his way. 

‘Well, have another apple, won’t ’ee ?” 
cried Martha Ann. 

‘Well, I don’t mind if I do.” sighed Petter, 
and he turned again, sighing still. ‘‘ Iss, iss, 
I must come to it.” 

‘‘ Bring back the basket,’”’ Martha Ann called 
after him, as he went up the leafy lane to the 
vicarage. 


‘* Poor 
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“‘ Good-evenin’, parson,’’ Petter began, as he 
sat down in the clergyman’s hall, the basket 
of black currants resting on his knees. 

““ Good-evening ; good-evening, Petter,’ 
the vicar. 

““T come to see you about gettin’ marned,” 
Petter began. 

“That's nght, that’s nght,” said the clergy- 
man, rubbing his hands. ‘I’m delighted to 
hear it.’”’ 

“I’ve got for to come to it,’’ Petter sighed. 
‘*Poor mother ! ” 

‘Well, Iam very glad,’’ the parson went on. 
“T have noticed how much you need somcbody 
to see to you. And who is the lady ?”’ 

“Well, I haven’t quite made up my mind,” 
drawled Petter. ‘“‘ Not quite. But I was 
thinkin’ ’bout Martha Ann Tregaskis. She's a 
thrifty woman and got some nice black currants 
and all.” 

“‘Admirable, admirable,’’ said the parson, 
drawing himself up, and rubbing his hands. 
“You couldn’t do better! A thrifty woman, 
as you say. Not a better hearted woman in 
the parish.’’? Then the parson laid his hand on 
Petter’s shoulder, ‘‘ And I’ve no doubt, Petter, 
with a little something put by for a rainy day, 
you know.” 

“Iss, iss,” sighed Petter. 
come to it.” 

‘Well, now,”’ said the vicar, ‘‘ I shall require 
the names of the partics interested.” 

“Iss, sir. Well, sir, there’s my name— 
Petter Polkinghorne.’’ 

‘And the lady’s name is Martha ?”’ 

“Well, I haven’t quite made up my mind— 
but s’pose you do say Martha Ann Tregaskis, 
for the present.” 

‘‘ Petter Polkinghorne and Martha Ann 
Tregaskis,’’ wrote the parson, repeating the 
names. 

‘‘ For the present,’ put in Petter. 

‘*Oh! no, no,’”’ said the vicar, as if that were 
not to be entertained. ‘‘ Well, now, the banns 
will be called three times, you know, and then 
you can get married; the sooner the better.”’ 

‘Well, good-evenin’, then, sir,”’ said Petter, 
rising, and putting his arm through the handle 
of the basket as he moved towards the door. 

‘Oh! but stop, stop,” said the vicar, “mv 
good man, you have forgotten ; there isa half- 
crown to pay!” 

Petter put the basket down and lifted his 
hand to his ear as if in doubt. ‘* What, sir?” 

‘‘There’s half-a-crown to pay,’ the vicar 
repeated in a louder tone. 


said 


“T’ve got for to 
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The hand fell as Petter groaned, “ Half-a- 
crown | half-a-crown! Dear, dear, ‘tis ter- 
rible expensive. You couldn't say nothin’ less, 
could ’ee, sir, for the first time ? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, dear no,’’ said the vicar with a tone of 
slight annoyance. “It’s half-a-crown.” 

Petter thrust his hand into his pocket and 
drew out some money, mostly coppers. ‘ Well,”’ 
and Petter sighed, ‘“there’s my fifteen pence, 
and to-morrer I’ll send up Martha Ann with 
her fifteen pence.” 

‘‘No, no,” said the vicar. 
at all—it’s half-a-crown ! ”’ 

‘“ Well, that would be half-a-crown, wouldn’t 
it, sir ?’’ drawled Petter. ‘‘ One an’ three- 
pence from me, an’ one an’ threepence from 
she. But there, twill come to the same thing.” 
And Petter added the rest of the money. 
‘‘Martha Ann can pay me her one and three- 
pence to-morrer when I take back the basket.” 

A week had passed, and the banns had been 
called once, when Petter went up to the vicarage 
again. 

“Come up to see you about they banns, 
parson,”’ he began. 

‘* Yes,” said the vicar. 
nothing wrong.” 

‘‘No, nothin’ wrong, only 1 wanted to know 
if you could change one ot they names, an’ not 
the whole o’ that—only a little bit !’’ 

“Whatever do you mean ?”’ said the vicar, 
half indignant. 

‘‘Well, what I was thinkin’ is this ’ere. 
Would you be kind enough to scratch out 
‘Martha Ann,’ an’ put in ‘Liza?’ Her sister 
have a comed home, and she’s rather younger 
an’ better lookin’, seemin’ to me, than Martha 
Ann.” 

** Well, well,”’ said the clergyman, “it’s 
monstrous, monstrous! And besides there’ll 
be a half-crown to pay, you know.”’ 

‘A half-a-crown,’’ gasped Petter, frightened. 
“Put up the price, have ‘ee ? Why last week 
it was only half-a-crown for two names, and 
this is only one name, an’ not the whole of 
that.”’ 

‘But the whole thing has to be done de 
novo.” 

““Awl’’ gasped Petter again. ‘I s’pose 
that’s termble expensive. A_ half-a-crown,” 
said Petter to himself, jingling the coins in his 
trousers pockets, “‘an’ I couldn’t ask Liza to 
pay me her one an’ threepence, because Martha 
Ann paid me her one an’ threepence when I 
took the basket back.”’ 

Slowly Petter rose and_ turned. 


‘* That won’t do 


“TIT hope there’s 


‘6 Well, 
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then, sir, lev it "bide, lev it "bide. Tisn’t 
worth %t.”’ 

The vicar watched him out of the door, and 
then sat for an hour boiling with indignation, 
and occasionally boiling over. 

““The mean wretch!’’ he repeated. ‘To 
think that Martha Ann Tregaskis should throw 
herself away on such a miserable fellow! 
Well, well, the thing’s altogether past my 
comprehension.”’ 

_When the wedding did take place Petter 
Polkinghorne certainly looked the most wretched 
bridegroom that ever went forth to win a bnde. 
He had gone so far as to get a new coat, but that 
availed only to make the nether garments look 
the more disreputable. Without a collar, he 
wore a rusty black tie that failed to hide the 
frayed shirt-front beneath it, whilst his boots 
bore a thick crust of mud. 

“Petter Polkinghorne, wilt thou have this 


‘woman to be thy wedded wife ?’’ asked the 


parson sharply ; for he could but ill conceal his 
regret that such a woman should waste herself 
on such a man. 

The bridegroom did not reply aloud, but 
under his breath said to himself—‘‘ Iss, I must 
come to it, I s’pose. Poor mother!” 

Martha Ann nudged him. ‘ You must say 
‘T will.’ ”’ 

‘“‘T will,” groaned Petter, in a lamentable 
voice, like Darius of old. 

In the village it was much more than a nine 
days’ wonder. The groups of neighbours stood 
gossiping together on the topic of the wedding, 
and the verdict was unanimous. ‘ Whatever 
was Martha Ann thinking about! She for to 
go and take up ‘long with a man like that!” 

It was in the little shoemaker’s shop that 
three or four women met whilst the topic was 
still fresh in the parish. 

David Glasson sat tapping away at his work; 
the big spectacles, fastened by a black band 
round his ears, hung at the tip of his nose. 
His mouth kept time with the hammer, his under 
lip, which somewhat projected, thrusting itself 
forward at each pull of the wax end. He was 
a widower, for whom an elder sister kept house. 

“Well, who would ever have thought it of 
her ?’’ began the neighbour from next door. — 

‘“T can’t make it out, for the life of me,” said 
another. “ He /”’ And the word was spoken with 
infinite contempt. 

“Iss, and a dozen well-to-do men that 
would have been proud to have her if she'd 99 
much as give them a look, and she never would ! 
To think of it! Never took the leastest bit of 
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notice, not of one of them, well-to-do as they 
was, and wanted to make her so comfortable 
as she could live. He’ve got his mother’s old 
miserly ways—never would leave ’en have a 
ha’penny to spend if she could help it. No 
wonder she left a tidy lump into the bank.”’ 

“It is a thing past explainin’,’’ said another ; 
and they all agreed. 

‘What do you make of it, David ?”’ asked 
the sister, turning to the shoemaker. 

David Glasson hammered on as if he had not 
heard, until he had finished that job; then he 
set down the hammer and looked over the 
heavy brass rim of his spectacles. 

‘What do a man know about the ways of a 
woman ? It was one of the mysteries that 
Solomon gived up. And he had a goodish bit 
of experience ’long with ’em too.’”’ Then he 
took a waxed thread and began to bore with 
the awl. 

‘“‘ They say that Farmer Ash in to Goonvean 
made her an offer when she was younger. Iss, 
and she wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with him, 
same as all the rest.” 

The shoemaker stopped and looked up again. 
‘* Well, I will tell ’ee, if you mind to, what I do 
think.” 

‘““What then?” asked the _ neighbours, 
knowing how much easier it was for David to 
see things than to tell of what he saw. 

David pushed the things a little out of the 
way as if he needed room. 

‘Well there’s women that’s born mothers, 
and there’s women that’s made mothers. 
There’s women that do come into the world 
with it in them; and there’s women that can’t 
find it until they’re grown up. And that’s 
Martha Ann Tregaskis—a mother born.”’ 

David’s eyes were turned from the neigh- 
bours and were looking through the little 
window to the sky, away beyond where the 
fields with their hedgerows went sloping to the 
stream, and then went sloping upwards to the 
distant woods. 

‘“I can mind her all her life, bless her, and 
I can see her all so plain as if ’twas only yester- 
day—a little maid of eight or nine, with so 
pretty a face as ever God Hisself could make.”’ 

David stayed a moment, for his mind had 
wandered back for forty years to a memory 
undimmed for him. His wife had died when 
the first baby was born, and three years later 
the little one itself was taken. 

““ Martha Ann was born a mother. To me 
she was more like one of God’s own angels than 
anythin’ else. Before she went to school of 
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a mornin’ she would be round to sce the baby, 
and as soon as school was done, she was here 
again. And that little one knowed her an’ 
would he in her arms and look into her face 
and laugh—never so happy as when she was 
there. And the last to see her every night was 
Martha Ann. The neighbours was all very 
kind, but I never needed nobody to see to the 
child when that li’ll angel was about. And 
when the child was took away I know that to 
Martha Ann it was like as if it was her own— 
her own—that was gone. For years she 
would go to that grave and put the little bunch 
of flowers upon it. <A real mother that maid is, 
and always was.” 

For a moment David took up his work as if 
to begin it again, but he held it idly in his hand. 

““See how she have always tended to the 
sick night and day—nothing good enough for 
them—and nursed them to the last. Why, 
old Mrs. Polkinghorne’s last breath was a 
blessin’ her.”’ 

‘* Well, iss, that’s true, o’ course,’? said a 
neighbour woman, ‘‘ but for all that I can’t 
see whatever Martha Ann should go to marry 
a man like that for—she couldn't love ’en.”’ 

““ Love ’en,’’ said David slowly, ‘‘ no, perhaps 
not, perhaps not; but she was sorry for ’en. 
If it wasn’t love it was pity, and that is next 
door to love sometimes. Yes, sorry for ‘en,’’ 
added David after a pause, and he turned to 
take up his work again. 


A year had passed and another summer come. 
Petter’s garden under Martha’s skilful hands 
had grown into more than its former fruitful- 
hess, and everything was rich in beauty. The 
rosy apples hung thick upon the trees, and the 
currant bushes were heavy with their fruit. 

But most wonderful was the change in 
Petter Polkinghorne himself. ‘‘ Boy Petter ”’ 
had grown into the man. In former years 
the mother had done all the thinking and the 
management of everything, and her son had 
been but a pair ot hands to do what she bade 
and a pair of feet to carry out her errands. 
All within him had been stunted and unformed. 
But now there had come the force which had 
developed him. What the summer sunshine 
had done tor the garden Martha's genial 
presence had done for Petter. You saw it in 
his walk, the figure erect, he stepped with a 
firmer foot ; you saw it in the smile that lt 
his face ; you heard it in the new confidence 
with which he spoke. There had come into 
his soul a tender thoughtfulness. It was as 
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when the showers of April and the sunshine of 
May bring to the thorn the glory of its bloom. 
And in all and over all was a love, almost a 
worship, for his wife’s sweet ways, an adoring 
wonder that such a woman should ever have 
come to be his wife. 

The day’s work was done, and Petter sat on 
a chair, when Martha called from within, ‘‘ Put 
on your coat, will ’ee, Petter, and come down 
with me to Mary Tyack’s. I got a bit o’ some- 
thin’ nice for her, poor dear; she won’t last 
long, I’m afraid.” 

‘‘ Bless ’ee, Martha Ann,”’ said Petter, spring- 
ing up at once, ‘‘ Whatever would folks do 
wiout ’ee ?”’ 3 

‘Well, better than you could, perhaps,” 
laughed the wife, coming out with the basket 
on her arm. 

‘Me!’ cried Petter; ‘‘ bless ’ee, I wish I could 
tell ’ee all that I do think about ’ee, but I 
can’t,’”’ and Petter tried to tell her what he 
wanted in more than words. 

«‘For shame,’’ said Martha Ann, arranging 
her bonnet: ‘‘ And folks might see ’ee an’ all.’’ 

‘‘I don’t care if they do,’’ laughed Petter, 
with all the recklessness of a boy. ‘‘ And I 
can’t help it neither.” 

““You’re old enough to know better,’ 
whispered Martha Ann, as her rosy cheeks 
flushed, and the merry twinkle shone in her 
eyes. 

“‘I was a year ago,’ and Petter laughed 
again, ‘‘but I aren’t since you come—why 
I’m years younger.” 

So they went on their way to Mary Tyack’s. 
The eldest girl was old enough to take her 
mother’s place, and Martha Ann had gone up- 
stairs to comfort the sick woman. Petter had 
taken upon his knees the two little children— 
they were twins of some three or four years, 
whose father had diced soon after they were 
born. 

‘‘There’s somethin’ in my pocket for ’ee if 
you can find it,”’ he said. 

The little hands were busy diving here and 
there, struggling to the depths of Petter’s 
pockets. At last they had come upon the 
treasure, and each held a big apple that he had 
plucked for them as he came out of his garden. 
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A little later Mary Tyack had passed away. 
It was on the day of her death that, after 
Martha Ann had seen to everything that was 
needful, she sat with her husband by the 
kitchen fire, for the autumnevening was chilly. 

‘‘ Petter,’”’ she began. ‘‘ Do ’ee love me ?” 

‘““My dear life, I wish I could tell ’ee how 
much.” 

“I’m fine an’ glad,’’ said Martha, ‘for I 
wanted to ask ’ee somethin’.”’ 

It was plain that Martha was deep in thoughts 
that were serious, almost solemn. 

“What is it, then, my dear ?’’ asked Petter, 
as he laid his hand tenderly on her shoulder. 

“God has been very good to us,”’ said Martha 
Ann, looking into the depths of the fire. 

Petter’s eyes brimmed with tears. 
never thank Him enough.” 

“IT been thinkin’ about Mary’s children. 
My heart is achin’ for ’em,’’ said Martha Ann. 

There was a long pause, which was broken 
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by Petter. ‘‘ Would ’ee like to have ’em 
home here ’long with us, my dear ? ” 

‘Would you mind, Petter ? ”’ 

‘‘ Mind,’’ said Petter with a start. ‘‘ Mind! 


Bless ’ee, my dear, you’ve been so good to me 
that I feel like as if I wanted to do somethin’ 
good to everybody—lI should love it.’’ 

““You’re very good, Petter, I’m sure,’ 
Martha Ann, “ very.’ 

“Tis your fault, Martha Ann,” said Petter. 
“‘T don’t believe there ever was another like 
’ee—there !’”’ 

It was a few weeks later that the parson 
called one evening and found Petter in the 
garden with a child on each shoulder, shouting 
to him, amidst their bursts of laughter, to 
gallop faster. Red and breathless he came 
upon the vicar. 

“Well, Petter, I think it’s splendid of you 
and Martha Ann to take these little ones.’’ 

“Me,” cried Petter, “‘’twasn’t my doing, 
*twas all Martha Ann.” 

““Aht’”’ said the vicar. ‘“ She is a treasure.” 

‘“‘ Treasure,’ laughed Petter; ‘‘can ’ee mind 
what I said about gettin’ married, sir, that it 
was terrible expensive ? Well, she’s a tidy 
heavy woman, but she’s worth her weight tix 
gold.” 
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UNKNOWN ST. PAUL’S. 
By Gertrude Bacon. 


(Chota: Cassel and Cu, Lid, 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, FROM THE WESTERN GALLERY. 


JHERE is a legend ‘current about 

St. Paul’s Cathedral—a legend 

that must at any rate have a 

" good substratum of fact beneath 

it—which tells how its great architect, Sir 

Christopher Wren, planned a revenge for 

all the rebuffs and disappointments he ex- 

perienced in the designing and building of 
his masterpiece. 


206 


It is well known that the present edifice, 
noble as it is, and worthy of the great 
metropolis it dominates, yet did not satisfy 
its famous designer. Hidden away in an 
unvisited gallery of the building is an 
enormous wooden model, large enough for 
a man to stand upright in, which represents 
Sir Christopher Wren’s first and cherished 
idea of what the national Cathedral should 
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be like. It is certainly a noble design of a 
severely classical type. It lacks the two 
campanile towers of the west front, which 
some say detract from the existing St. 
Paul’s. The dome is not essentially different 
from what it is now, but the body of the 
church is different in form, and built to 
appear as if of one storey instead of two. 

This great model, which has much interest 
for the antiquarian, was made under Wren’s 
direction and presented by him to the King. 
But it did not meet with general approval. 
Some said that there were technical reasons 
why it Should not be adopted—that the 
great blocks of stone needed for the cornice 
could not be procured. The chief objection 
urged, however, was that the design was 
too pagan for a Christian church, that it 
suggested a heathen temple too closely, and 
therefore must be altered. And so the 
disappointed Sir Christopher altered it, not 
once but several times, and at last he pro- 
duced a plan that fairly satisfied his carping 
critics, though by what alterations the 
pagan element had been eliminated they 
might perhaps have been perplexed to 
state. Royalty, of course, must have its 
say in the matter, whether art and archi- 
tecture were its strong points or not, and 
finally James Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., having an eye to the re- 
storation of the Romish faith, which he 
promised himself and his kingdom when he 
came to the throne, insisted on the addition 
of side aisles, along which, in imagination, 
he already beheld winding the gorgeous 
processions of his Church. It is said that 
poor Sir Christopher fairly burst into tears 
when this last debasement of his ideal was 
forced upon him. Perhaps it was then, in 
the bitterness of his heart, that he planned 
his revenge. 

And it was this. If his great Cathedral 
might not be the triumph of design he 
desired it, it should be a miracle of con- 
struction. If he were not to have his own 
way in outward form, he would at any rate 
work his will in internal detail, where inter- 
ference could not be permitted. His building 
should still be the most wonderful in the 
world, even though not in the way he had 
originally intended it. 

It should be a labyrinth beside which the 
classical examples of Egypt and Crete should 
fade into insignificance, a maze in the 
interstices of which a man might wander for 
a week and never traverse the same ground 
twice. Every wall, every pillar, every 
portion of the roof, the dome, the floor, 
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should be hollow and honeycombed with 
passages and chambers, stairways, nooks 
and hiding places, until the whole was as 
one vast rabbit warren. Thus it came about 
that the portion—vast as it is—that the 
Londoner sees when he enters his citv’s 
stately fane bears but a small proportion 
to that which he does not see. Thus he 
knows nothing of vast waste chambers in 
the roof, of countless oddly shaped but 
large apartments between the inner and 
outer domes, of great ranges of store- 
rooms behind the quarter galleries, of long 
corridors above the transepts, of rows of 


‘workshops beneath the pavement, and of 


miles of narrow passages, along which a 
stout man can with difficulty squeeze his 
way, in the thicknesses of the great walls. 

Of course it may have been that the 
Cathedral legend is in error, and that the 
exigencies of his vast structure obliged Sir 
Christopher Wren to build in this particular 
manner. But it is hard in this case to 
account for such seeming extravagances as, 
for example, the two stone staircases which 
descend from the western gallery through 
the heart of the great western pillars, and 
down whose dusty steps no foot penetrates 
from year’s end to year’s end. 

It is from the western gallery, by the way, 
that one of the finest views—if not quite the 
finest—of the whole interior is to be obtained ; 
and grand indeed is the vista through the 
avenue of stately pillars up to the far-away 
altar, seeming all the more remote and im- 
pressive as seen through the murky London 
atmosphere. From here, too, one can trace 
the elaborate patterns wrought in black and 
white marble on the floor. These, as we walk 
over them, are hidden by the seats and are 
thus unnoticed, but viewed from the gallery 
we can trace, beneath the dome, the ‘“‘ com- 
plete Mariner’s Compass,” exhibiting ‘‘ the 
thirty-two points, with the half and quarter 
points complete,’’ which, in ancient guide 
books, used to be specially insisted upon as 
a crowning proof of Sir Christopher Wren's 
“refined elegance and taste.’”’ The com- 
pilers of those ancient guide books seemed 
to have had an eye for especial beauties 
which nowadays are in danger of being 
overlooked—as, for instance, the “ shields, 
festoons, chaplets, cherubims and _ other 
devices’ on the walls, which, they declared, 
give to St. Paul’s ‘a richness and grace 
which are wanting in all buildings of Gothic 
construction '’—a sentence which reads oddly 
enough at the present time. 

The “ Mariner’s Compass ’’ is seen to still 
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greater advantage from the Whispering 
Gallery, looking down from whose height 
the visitor sees the vast interior in strange 
and fascinating perspective. A conspicuous 
object is the top of the mighty sounding 
board above the pulpit, suspended from a 
great height by a single chain. Down this 
chain, it is said, a sailor once made his 
way, hand over hand, until he reached the 
board. But once there he found that 
further progress was impossible, since the 
board tilted up whenever he attempted to 
move, and he was finally compelled to sit 
there, ignominiously, 
for hours until he was 
rescued. 

Exactly beneath the 
centre of the ‘“ Mar- 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN'S MODEL 
OF HIS FIRST DESIGN FOR ST. 
PAUL'S. 


iner’s Compass,” in the crypt below, lies 
-*‘ the greatest sailor since our world began,”’ 
as Tennyson calls him. What a grand and 
impressive sight, as witnessed from the 
Whispering Gallery a hundred years ago, 
must have been the funeral of Lord Nelson. 
The short winter afternoon was closing in 
before the long ceremony was concluded, 
and a huge octagonal lantern, slung from 
the shadowy dome, shed its rays upon a 
mighty concourse, gorgeous in its magnifi- 
cent display, moving in its simplicity. The 
Prince of Wales was present, and his Royal 
brothers ; the greatest statesmen, warriors, 
nobles, all glittering in their stars and orders. 
The mightiest in the land were there, to do 
homage to the mighty dead. But taking 
precedence of them all, even of Royalty 
itself, stood forty-eight rough sailors, forming 
the innermost ring about the yawning hole 
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where the pavement had been removed, dis- 
playing the tomb beneath. These were the 
men from the Vésctory, his own men, who 
had fought beside him at Trafalgar. It was 
they who lowered him into his grave, and 
then, moved by one impulse, rent in pieces 
his flag, which covered the coffin and was 
to have been buried beside him, but which 
instead was destined to form priceless heir- 
looms handed down in humble homes for 
generations. Close beside Nelson, in the 
crypt, lies that brave and good man Admiral 
Collingwood, buried, by his special desire, 
as near aS might be to his dearly loved 
leader. In like manner, but a few 
paces beyond, General Picton, slain 
at Waterloo, rests beside his fnend 
the Duke of Wellington. 


Beyond the staircase leading to the 
Whispering Gallery the specially privileged 
visitor enters the intricacies of the dome— 
the domes rather, for there are three of them: 
the inner, which is seen from the interior ; 
a second, of brickwork, conical in form, 
which supports the lantern, cross, and ball ; 
and the third, surrounding the second, of 
wood, covered with lead, which is the dome 
seen from without. The cone-shaped brick 
dome is strengthened with girdles of Port- 
land stone, around the lower part of which 
is inserted an immense iron chain, doubled, 
which, in itself, weighs five tons. In the 
vast space between these domes 1s an 
immense number of oddly shaped chambers, 
empty save for the dust of two centuries, 
and impressive by their very strangeness 
and remoteness. Within the thickness of 
the walls the noise of the great city is hushed 
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to silence, and in a nightmare vision a 
stranger might picture himself wandering 
lost for days among their mazes and lying 
down to die, at last, in some corner where 
his bones might lie undiscovered for genera- 
tions. 

This uncanny sensation is strengthened 
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when, after traversing long ranges of narrow 
passages in the thickness of the walls, one 
emerges into huge rooms, veritable halls, 
which lie above the roof of the choir and 
transepts. Weird apartments are these last, 
dimly lighted ; their massive beams strength- 
ened by iron bolts, while down the centre 
runs a range of huge rounded mounds of 
masonry, like giant mole hills, strange and 
impressive. Scrambling to the 
top of one of these, we discover 
a small circular hole, through 
which we find we are looking 
down upon the choir itself. 
These mounds in fact are the 
outer covering of the ‘ saucer 
domes.” We can just distin- 
guish tiny figures of white clad 
choristers far down in the stalls 
beneath, and then, suddenly, the 
whole vast room 1s full of music, 
soft and mellowed by distance, 
coming apparently from _ no- 
where, but echoing in exquisite 
cadence among the rafters and 
filling the shadowy vaults with 
melody. Itis the hour of Morn- 
ing Prayer. 

It is only in places like these that 
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we realise to the full the marvellous construc- 
tion of Wren’s Cathedral, and begin to under- 
stand how finely he engineered his mighty 
undertaking. Only by reading a detailed ac- 
count of the building of the Cathedral can we 
formany idea of the purely technical difficulties 
with which he had to contend. These difh- 
culties commenced before even the building 
was begun. For two years after the Great 
Fire which destroved that wonderful building 
Old St. Paul’s, hopes were held that a 
restoration of the original fabric might vet 
be effected, and long and fruitless efforts 
were made to fit up some part of the black- 
ened ruins for divine worship. But the 
destruction had been too complete, and 
finally it was recognised that no course was 
open but to raze what was left to the ground 
and start afresh. But this, in itself, was a 
tremendous task. The old walls were eighty 
feet high and proportionately massive, and 
in the destroying of them many fatal acci- 
dents occurred until Sir Christopher—Dr. 
Wren as he was then called—took over the 
matter and adopted more scientific methods. 

The workmen, by this time, had become 
frightened at their task, and when it came to 
demolishing the huge walls, two hundred 
feet high in places, of the tower of the 
steeple, they absolutely refused to work 
upon them. Wren, therefore, had recourse 
to gunpowder, eighteen pounds of which he 
most skilfully inserted in the centre of one 
of the pillars. It was but a small charge, 
but the result was the lifting up of the whole 
angle of the tower and the adjoining arches 
of the aisles, with all that rested upon them; 
and the keenly anxious architect had the 
satisfaction of watching the vast mass rise, 
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leisurely, nine inches into the air, totter to 
its base, and then without scattering, but 
with a crash which shook the city, collapse 
into a mountain of ruins which only after 
half a minute opened in a few places and 
emitted smoke. 

In a second trial of the same kind, how- 
ever, Wren’s orders were disobeyed, and a 
stone was shot, as from a cannon, to the 
opposite side of the churchyard, and entered 
a dwelling room. No greater harm was 
done, but the neigh- 
bours immediately 
became so alarmed 
that the further use 
of gunpowder was 
promptly forbidden. 
Wren now fell back 
on a device of the 
ancients —a_batter- 
ing ram forty feet 
Jong, shod with iron. 
Thirty men beat this 
against one spot in 
the walls for a whole 
day without appar- 
ently producing the 
slightest impression, 
but the second day 
a slight trembling of 
the top of the wall 
was seen, and a few 
hours later the whole 
fell to the ground. 

On clearing the 
foundations many 
strange things came 
to light — among 
others a great Saxon 
burying ground with 
the dead buried in 
stone coffins. Below these, again, were the 
graves of ancient Britons, and lower still 
a great quantity of Roman remains, urns 
and dishes. There were also found, however, 
inequalities in the strata, pits of loose rubbish 
and so forth, which terribly interfered with 
the scheme of the foundations and placed 
enormous difficulties in the way. The north- 
east coin of the choir at the present mo- 
ment stands upon a short underground arch 
which is built upon a solid stone pier, eight- 
een feet wide, going down forty feet into 
the earth. The reason for this was the un- 
welcome discovery, just at this most im- 
portant spot, of an ancient excavation of 
great depth filled with loose earth, and of 
such extent that it almost threatened to 
‘wreck the whole design. 
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Notwithstanding these and countless other 
difficulties and drawbacks, the building of 
the great Cathedral progressed steadily and, 
for such a work, rapidly ; for the last and 
highest stone was laid by the architect’s 
own son but thirty-five years after the 
commencement. It was further noted 
at the time as remarkable that the whole 
building was carried out by one archi- 
tect and one principal mason under one 
Bishop of London, Dr. Henry Compton. 

One of;Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s fancies 
with regard to St. 
Paul’s—or perhaps 
indeed he was driven 
to it by the exigen- 
cies of the time— 
was to make the 
whole place  abso- 
lutely self-contained 
and_ self-supporting. 
When repairs are 
needed about the 
fabric (and of course 
in so large a building 
repairs are unend- 
ing) the staff of men 
constantly employed 
has no- need to 
leave the walls for 
tools or materials. 
Below, in the crypt, 
beyond the place 
where the nation’s 
heroes sleep, are long 
ranges of spacious 
workshops, fitted 
with every appli- 
ance needed by the 
carpenter, the mason, 
the plumber, painter, gas fitter, or glazier. 
Great storerooms are here in which all 
manner of ancient treasures reside, and 
not only here but in many other rooms 
beside which exist in various parts of 
the Cathedral, and which are too numerous 
even to enumerate. For the stranger who 
has visited them but once or twice, and 
has been conducted from one to another 
by circuitous paths about the great pile, 
it is hard to exactly locate their position. 
After but a brief wandering in that maze of 
passages he will have indeed but the vaguest 
ideas of his own position. At one time he will 
find himself behind the quarter galleries, at 
another above the aisles and transepts, at 
another within the western towers. 

Here he will be shown the Trophy Room, 
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so called because at one time it housed the 
tattered flags which formerly hung almost as 
thickly about the Cathedral walls as leaves 
on an autumn tree. Not only English 
standards were there, but flags of almost 
every nation—Spanish flags captured by 
Lord Nelson, Dutch flags taken by Lord 
Duncan, French flags, American flags—relics 
of those strenuous days, a century and more 
ago, when Britain was at war with all the 
world. Glorious trophies they were, and 
represented almost unheard of deeds of 
valour; but they are gone now. Even the 
wooden poles seem to have disappeared, and 
this is surely as it should be, for bygones 
must be bygones, and past strife should be 
forgotten in the reign of peace towards 
which we look and for which we long. 

Another pleasant apartment is the com- 
fortable panelled room, containing a piano, 
where the choir meets for practice. Higher 
up the north-western tower is the large 
ringing chamber, where many famous peals 
have been rung on the magnificent bells, 
the heaviest ringing peal in the country, 
packed closely together in the belfry above. 
Twelve bells hang here, among the rafters, 
the dust, and the pigeons. In the corrte- 
sponding chamber of the twin tower there 
hangs but one—but such a one! 

Great Paul, who lives alone in solitary 
grandeur (save that a long way above him 
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hangs the historic hour bell which tolls for 
the death of Royalty), outweighs by several 
tons the entire weight of the twelve in the 
opposite tower. His height alone is seven 
feet, his great lip is nine inches thick. The 
strength of four men is needed to swing him 
for the five minutes each day, at one o’clock, 
when his deep voice booms out over the 
roaring city. It is possible to clamber up 
close beside him, close enough to observe the 
two silver florins which are cast into the 
metal. It is possible to stand there when 
his iron tongue crashes upon the mighty 
swaying mouth, and the deafening outcry 
is flung forth to the winds. This is indeed 
a nerve-shaking experience, and one not 
lightly forgotten. 

Surely Sir Christopher Wren, who built 
his masonry so wisely and solidly that not 
even a tremor can be felt in the walls when 
the great bells are at wildest play, would 
have been gratified could he have beheld this 
crowning glory of his masterpiece. We 
know that he was proud of his Cathedral, 
that as an old man his chief delight was to 
gaze and gaze again upon the mighty walls 
and swelling dome which represented his 
life’s crowning labour. Good reason had 
he to glory in his work, for he knew that it 
was good. Every detail had been worked 
out to its utmost perfection, every stone 
laid with greatest care and judgment. 


(Photo: Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
LOOKING DOWN THE GEOMETRICAL STAIRCASE IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
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A PATHETIC FORTUNE. 


A Complete Story by Mary Hampden. 


STRANGE event had hap- 
pened in Little Rushin- 
wold: Caleb the postman 
had come into a fortune. 

It was an out-of-the- 
way, sunk-among-the-hills 
hamlet, where neighbours 
were either friends or 

enemies because of close 
acquaintanceship, for strange folk never wanted 
tosettle in so remote aspot. Fouror five farms, 
two publc-houses, a general shop, which was 
also the post-office, a minute police-station, 
and the cottages of agricultural labourers, of 
the carrier, the blacksmith, several old widows, 
one spinster, and Caleb the postman, were set 
on either side of a straggling hill ; some of the 
dwellings came boldly up to the roadway, 
others kept back, hiding in gardens. Caleb’s 
was one of the latter. 

The long slip of ground had a path running 
down from the village street, to a front door 
which was always open. Caleb was a sociable 
man; he could not enjoy his pipes or his 
newspapers, unless he felt that there was no 
obstruction between his fireside and _ the 
passers-by. If he had closed his door some- 
thing might have happened in Little Rushin- 
wold without his having been told of it imme- 
diately ; then he could not have commented 
correctly on the letters as he delivered 
them. 

To-night he was the hero of a great event ; 
his garden path was tramped by feet of all 
degrees of heaviness, from Jucks the police- 
man’s ironshod heel, to the pattering toes of 
Miss Jeremy. 

“I couldn’t be behind-hand in running in 
to wish you joy, neighbourlike,”’ she said ; but 
her wise little wrinkled face was altogether 
solemn, and the cheeks showed tear-drops. 

Caleb gave her hand a great clasp in his 
much rougher one, and peered into her eyes 
as Closely as he scanned perplexing addresses 
on envelopes and packages. 

He was a ruddy-faced, stooping, kindly- 
looking man of fifty-seven. Miss Jeremy 
might have been a few years his junior; her 
hair was white, and his brown, but, as he 
always said, ‘‘ Womenfolk get old with sitting 
in rooms an’ not bein’ out all weathers.” 


“It’s a great change,’’ he admitted. “‘A 
won’erful happening.”’ 

‘“‘There’s nothin’ you can’t be buyin’ or 
doin’ now, I s’pose ?’’ she asked, in an awed 
tone. 

Caleb thought she was still a pretty woman, 
the belle of Little Rushinwold, excepting 
perhaps several silly young things who seemed 
to him mere children. 

“‘ Lizzie, I don’t jest know about my being 
able to do anythin’. I’ve been kept from 
followin’ my own bent all these years, because 
there’s mischief sure to follow when a man 
marries a wife who’s better off than he is. 
It doesn’t strike every man like that, but I’m 
travelled—leastwise, I’m in touch with distant 
lands, and other folk’s lives, an’ knows a deal 
more about the world nor the rest on ’em here- 
abouts do.”’ | 

‘Yes, Caleb—we all look up to you,” she 
assented meekly. His face turned a deeper 
brick-red shade, as he laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“You've a good home of your own, Lizzie 
Jeremy, an’ a bigger garden, tho’ not so prolific 
a one, an’ you've that pension, as comes regular 
for all you worries on so if the letters miss a 
post. Still, I can outdo all that now—my 
brother John in London writes me that the 
money Uncle’s left to his oldest living nephew 
is four thousand pounds, and I’m eldest, since 
Reub died in Canada.”’ 

The little woman gazed up at him still 
sadly. 

“Qh, Caleb, as though it mattered.” 

He went on, not noticing the vague reproof. 

“T can give you luxuries—not only what 
you've been accustomed to—there’ll never be 
no need for me to touch a shilling of your 
pension. So I want to—call you wife, my 
dear. It’s been in my head since you was 
left alone, when your father died, only I couldn’t 
bring myself to tell you so.”’ 

For a minute Miss Jeremy stood silent, 
looking on the ground, twisting and untwisting 
her fingers in the fringe of her plaid shawl. 
Then she gave a nervous laugh. 

‘No thank you, Mr. Pentecost, I don’t want 
luxuries—I’m just a trifle proud myself, you 
know ; and having bin a single woman so long, 
I’d best keep so—until the end, I’m thinking.” 
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‘‘ Lizzie, you used to be fond of me once, 
when we courted as boy and gel, before we 
found out we hadn’t enough money to get 
married on. You should have a fine house with 
drawing-rooms an’ carpets, an’ maids to wait 
upon you, an’ even a pianny——”’ 

‘‘You’re very liberal-minded, no doubt, Mr. 
Pentecost, but I like a cottage better—string 
rugs is good enough for me, an’ a parlour for 
Sundays an’ company; I’ve done for myself 
so long that I couldn’t sit by without need an’ 
pay girls for to doit. As for the pianny——”’ 
She paused, then added, ‘“‘ You’re but a poor 
foolish sort o’ man, Caleb, after all, and yet 
I misdoubt me if you won't have just enough 
sense to miss the post-work, an’ the garden, 
an’ the neighbours.” 

Then she turned away, and left him standing 
amazed upon his threshold. 

* * * s * * 

Caleb moved into an eight-roomed, square 
white house half a mile beyond the village, en- 
gaged a cook-housekeeper, of whom he was 
secretly afraid, and who seemed to smile sur- 
reptitiously at the way in which he ate his 
food, and he occasionally hired a gardener 
whose work he longed to take from him. 

The villagers grew used to the change after 
a while ; but Caleb did not. They had given 
him up to grandeur as they would have done 
to death, missing his friendly gossipy presence, 
but no more striving to win him back to them 
than they could have tried had he reached 
heaven. 

When he came into the place, to church, 
to post, or to buy tobacco, they greeted him 
by such phrases as: 

‘“‘ Good-day to you, Mr. Pentecost.”’ 

“It’s a pleasant morning for you to be taking 
a walk.” 

‘ You’re looking but poorly, sir.” 

It was the cobbler—a humble soul—who 
first used the ‘‘ Sir’’ that sent Caleb stumbling 
home in a fury with himself and fate. 

There was ceremony all round him; he 
could not enter the cottages freely as he had 
done, for the meals were considered too simple 
for him to condescend to share—the parlour 
was ‘‘fitter place ’’ than the kitchen for so 
great a man: children who had teased him 
dropped curtseys. 

Alone in his grandeur, he suffered ternbly 
for lack of a comrade on an equality with 
himself ; the farmers showed no hospitality— 
they still held themselves above him. 

The greatest of all his trials, however, was 
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the loss of his life-work, and the presence of 
another postman in Little Rushinwold. 

He was a shambling. unkempt-looking old 
fellow, with one leg shorter than the other, owing 
to unskilful setting of a broken bone. Caleb 
knew the uneven step, and scowled by his 
fireside when it passed his gate: whether the 
wind howled over icy ruts, or snow swirled 
down from skies of inky blackness, he always 
envied that postman. He would time his 
walks so as to avoid meeting the new uniform 
on Jem Norton, and when a rat-tat came at 
his own door the noise made his heart palpitate 
with passion. 

Lonelier, quieter, meeker with the womenfolk, 
greyer, sadder, and paler, grew Caleb daily. 

One winter’s night he went out in torrents 
of rain, safe from too much observation, and 
walked his ‘‘round,’’ trying to fancy the 
familiar burden on his back, in his hand the 
bundle of letters. 

Outside Miss Jeremy’s gate he hesitated— 
a large tear rolled down his cheek among the 
raindrops—then he went on much ‘faster. 
She had not been willing to marry him even 
now that he was wealthy. 

A great snow came soon after New Year's 
Day. Caleb sat shivering by his luxurious 
fire all the Christmastide, but was then possessed 
by a fierce longing to go out—to see that Jem 
Norton was not loitering in public-houses or 
by cottage hearths, but was “‘ doin’ the round 
proper.’’ The impulse became so strong that 
to resist it was impossible. 

“‘ It seems jest as tho’ someun was callin’ me.” 
the old man thought, as, muffled in the familar 
red comforter, and lantern in hand, he pushed 
his way through the drifts that sparkled so 
brilliantly under the lamplight. 

When he got on to the road he remembered 
that this was the night on which Miss Jeremy's 
half-yearly amount of pension money came. 
What if “that miserable halting chap Jem 
Norton’”’ was losing his way on Rushin Common! 

“There never waS no common-sense in 
Jem,” he told himself; ‘so like as noi he's 
come out without a box of matches, an’ ef so 
be as his lantern’s blown out, there’s no sayin’ 
which d’rection he may be wanderin’ to.” 

Caleb struck out at once for the common. 
battling with his whole might against the 
easterly gale that was freezing all it touched. 


. Before he had gone far he saw a light in the 


distance, but it was not moving. To reach 
it he had to leave the hidden path that his feet 
could follow so unfalteringly, and pass over 


“She left him standing amazed upon his threshold.” 
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ice that lay where the bog used to be, stumble 
up a craggy bank, and down a small ravine, 
then skirt round gorse bushes that were white 
masses of secret prickles. 

Yes, Jem had gone astray, and the lantern 
was lying on the top of a drift into which he 
had fallen face downwards. 

Caleb hauled him out—felt his cold face, 
covered him in his own coat, even wrapped the 
red comforter round his neck—but the post- 
man remained unconscious. There was a 
red wound in his forehead, showing how he 
had fallen on a jagged stump. 

“Tl fetch ’ee someun,’’ Caleb said aloud, 
hoping that the comforting intelligence might 
pierce through Jem’s numbness. ‘‘I’ll fetch 
the nearest neighbour, an’ you'll come round 
fast enough after a bit of nursing, but J can’t 
come back to ye—there’s the d’livery to ’tend 
to.” 

The bag was soon on his shoulders ; he seized 
the package within and gazed anxiously at the 
first envelope. 

“Mr. Simmons, Gray’s Farm,” he read. 
“Ah, that’s all right ; ’twas there he was goin’ 
next—there be none lost.”’ 

Then with a parting glance of compassion 
at his prostrate rival, he set out to do the 
‘“d@'livery.”” It was rapture for him to be 
fulfilling loyally the familiar task. 

Never had his heart felt prouder or his face 
shone with kindlier interest in his fellow 
creatures. 

Father Simmons promised to set out at 
omce with his son to Jem’s aid, and Caleb 
happily went on with his own special office, 
commenting on the letters to their owners, 
accepting drinks of coffee or tea, “ nothin’ 
stronger,’ joking with eager, maids who ran 
to greet him, teasing bashful swains, asking 
news from mothers as to their sons’ fortunes. 

To-night people seemed to forget that he 
was a rich man; they accepted him gladly 
again as old Caleb the postman. He had not 
been so happy for months. 

At last he came to Miss Jeremy’s door, with 
the missive for which she was watching. As 
she bade him ‘‘Come in out o’ the snow, my 
dear,”’ he smiled jovially. 

‘“‘ Strange it should be me to bring it, Lizzie, 
but I’ve been led by the Lord to-night, I’m 
thinkin’; for I knew, stronger nor telling, as 
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Jem was makin’ a mess o° his work somehow 
and leavin’ your money where it hadn't ought 
to be.” 

She gazed up in his face with pathetic 
earnestness. 

‘““D’you mean it was me you was thinkin’ 
of and worritin’ over, Caleb? An’ yet you 
didn’t care for me well enough to—to give up 
a bit of false pride for me, ali these years that 
be gone.” 

“I s’pose I had more pride like nor love 
then, but that’s over an’ done with, old girl; 
an’ don’t you think as it were the case too with 
you t’other day, when you wouldn’t say ‘ Yes’ 
to me, ‘cause I’m a man with a fortune ?"’ 

They were standing beside the kitchen-table, 
Miss Jeremy holding the cheque out against 
the little green lamp. He saw her expression 
change from reproach to self-contempt. 

“‘Oh, Caleb, yes,’ she cried. ‘‘ We've 
both sinned against the light. I’ve loved you 
true for years though, an’ you me, only we 
didn’t understand ourselves: it can’t have 
been much wrong between us two, an’ we'll 
make up for it all now, if—if you lke, dear 
heart.”’ 

It was a very solemn kiss they exchanged ; 
for their souls were full of joy, hope, regret, 
and all manner of unusual emotions. 

“‘ I’ve done my d’livery now, all but a letter 
to myself,’’ said the old man after a long silence. 
“Tl read it here, with you, Lizzie, hke as if 
we was man and wife a’ready.”’ 

The epistle was from Brother Jack, ex- 
plaining that Brother Reub had come to life 
again—at least, was present somehow in the 
flesh, and claimed the fortune. 

Neither of the lovers cried out against this 
stroke; they looked into it quietly together. 

““T’ve enough for two——”’ she began. 

“TI guess they’ll be glad enough to have their 
old postman back again,’ he interrupted. 

“You won’t mind about the pension, 
dear ?”’ 

“You took me, tho’ I was rich just now.” 

Their hands met, letting the cheque and 
letter fall unheeded to the ground. At last 
Caleb’s intelligence deciphered the meaning 
of their fate. 

‘It’s the Lord’s own doin’ again,” he 
murmured. ‘‘ He must ’ave known that twas 
money parted us.” 
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“WHAT I HAVE, I GIVE.” 


By the Rev. Joseph Woodhouse, Chaplain to the Colony for Epileptics, 
Ewell, Surrey. 


“ But Peter said, ‘Silver and gold have I none; 


but what I have, that give I thee. 


In the name of 


Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’"—Acts iii. 6 (R.V.). 


HAT I have, I give.’ 
Surely, that is what the 
heath-flower says to the 
hovering bee. “It’s not 
much at the most, but 
you are quite welcome 
to it all. And when you 
have it, it’s the tiniest 

fragment of a drop.’’ But when every little 
bell that nods in the summer breeze says 
that, the honeycomb brims with sweetness, 
and the heather taste and perfume pervade 
the whole. 

“ What I have, I give.”” Does not the tiny 
dewdrop say that as it trickles down into the 
heart of a humble field-flower ? ‘ I would give 
you more if 1 could. It’s the sweetest I have. 
After all, it's only a little, and I am glad to 
give it you.’’ But when all the dewdrops in 
the silent night do the same gracious thing, 
no one jealous of the other, the meadows are 
a perfect blaze of beauty, and the earth’s green 
Carpet is studded with a million floral gems. 

“What IT have, I give.” The Lord Jesus 
seems to have known that this was the whispered 
word of the lone widow who dropped the two 
mites into the treasury. ‘It does not look 
much to human eyes. It’s hardly the value 
of a sparrow that chirps upon the housetops, 
or in the fields. I would give my dear Lord 
more if I had it. And I drop this in the box, 
such as it is, cheerfully. Jesus will under- 
stand.’’ The widow fe/t, however, that it was 
just her afl. And the Saviour knew that she 
had slipped her heart in between the two 
coins as they fell from her poor, thin fingers 
into God’s treasury. 

“What I have, I give.”’ Did not the widow 
of Zarephath say this in effect to Elijah, the 
old-time prophet ? “It’s only a handful of 
meal, and the last few drops of the oil-jar. 
The rest is all gone, for the famine is so exacting. 
It’s just the remains of the household store. 
Had I anything else, had I but a wafer cake, 
you should have it.’’ But her generous gift 
fed a family and their guest for a long time, 
and the influence, the fragrance, of the beau- 
tiful deed is in the air to-day. 
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But “what I have, that givelI thee ’’ is the 
word of physical healing, spoken to a lame 
man in direct association with the Name 
«© Jesus Christ of Nazareth.” 

A wonderful change had come upon Peter. 
He was ‘‘going up into the Temple at the 
hour of prayer”’ in a profoundly prayerful 
frame of mind. He was under the spell of 
the first Pentecost. All the glowing and 
awakening influences of the baptism of fire 
were about his soul. He was starting on a 
crusade to which Christ had called him and 
contirmed by the fire-baptism. The qualifying 
power had come for the great apostleship. 
Everything was transfigured by it. The fire 
of the new life was ablaze within him. 

So that, apart from the Holy Spirit and the 
power that came with it, this startling testi- 
mony to the supreme dynamic of the Name 
of ‘‘ Jesus Christ of Nazareth’? would not 
have stood here, like a monument, in the 
vestibule ‘of the early Church. The new 
prayer-spirit led the apostle to meet with the 
cripple at the Temple gate. And the miracle 
proved incontestably that there was a great 
deal more than there seemed to be in the simple 
saying, ‘‘ What I have, that give I thee,”” when 
linked to that Name. 

When Peter stood and fastened his eyes 
upon the crippled mendicant a burning desire 
moved him to do his very best to cure the 
helpless sufferer. A consciousness of power 
compelled him to embrace the present oppor- 
tunity without equivocation or pause. It is 
as though he held swift argument with him- 
self. Not‘ What I have, I keep.’’ Not ‘* What 
I have, I share.’’ Not ‘*What I have, I lend, 
hoping to receive something in return.’ But 
‘‘What I have, I give—my best, my most, my 
whole. If I have nothing else, I have a Name. 
I must use it, here and now. ‘In the Name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ ”’ 

Then the helping hand is stretched out. 
It grasps the soiled palm of the expectant 
beggar, and the wonder is wrought, there and 
then, on the marble steps leading up to the 
Gate Beautiful. If the man had not leapt 
and danced and sprang up the stairway in a 
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very delirium of joy, some curt caviller would 
nave said, ‘‘ He’s not worthy of a healing like 
that.” 

How often we have pitied the poor fellow ! 
A cripple from his birth! Any mother, too, 
will be able to imagine the weight of silent 
sorrow in that mother’s heart as she folded her 
lame bairn to her breast year after year. He 
had now reached the mature age of forty 
years. Dependent also upon any _ chance 
charity that might have been cast to him by 

generous worshippers. 

_ What a marvel it was! What excitement it 
provoked in the historic city ! How reluctant 
the authorities were to admit that there was 
anything at all Divine in the instantaneous 
healing! Who was Peter that he should have 
wrought this wonder, and given occasion for 
the prevailing commotion ? 

The only satisfactory explanation was the 
‘‘Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” as used 
by the man who could but say by special 
inspiration, ‘‘ What I have, that give I thee.” 

But the poverty of Peter is the important 
factor in this significant phrase. How grateful 
the universal Church should be that on this 
occasion he had neither silver nor gold! I 
like immensely the contrast that he presents 
to his “reputed ’’ successor who is the ultra- 
montane ecclesiastical representative in Rome 
to-day. I remember at the time of the cele- 
bration of the jubilee of the late Pope as a 
priest in the Roman Church how money 
literally poured in upon the aged ecclesiastic ; 
and on his death he was known to have accumu- 
lated vast wealth. | 

The original Peter was a poor man! 

He had been, however, a man of some pro- 
perty in earlier days. ‘‘ He was half owner 
of a fishing smack equipped with lines and 
baskets, nets and gear, and drove a brisk trade 
in the markct towns far and near.’’ There is 
no question but that he was an alert fisherman, 
and knew the craft thoroughly. Being a man 
of energy and push, he must have made for 
himself some substance and some reputation. 
But the boats and the calling had been sur- 
rendered for the higher call of the Christian 
apostleship. 

It was a Divine arrangement that Peter should 
have no moncy. The circumstance gave a new 
lustre to his character. It may have saved his 
reputation—saved his honour. At all events, it 
brought into prominence the power that eter- 
nally abides in the Name of the Divine Son of 
God when silver and gold are scarce. Had 
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the apostle been in possession of money, 
he might have cast a denarius to the lame 
man. He might have flung him a penny, 


‘ and thought he was doing a charitable thing. 


But, having no money, he gave him what was 
infinitely better. ‘*‘ What I have, that give I 
thee.’” The Name that is above every other 
name. 

The beauty of the teaching in this miracle 
is that what Peter had to give, every disciple 
of the Lord has, first for himself, then to hand 
on to others. The name of Jesus Christ, in 
the fulness of sis saving certainty, 1is_ the 
inheritance ot believers. Every Christian can 
use it. Jt is not the special heritage of a class, 
or a denomination. The Lord Jesus is the 
gift of God to every one that beheveth. 

Is it possible, then, to be a worker of miracles 
to-day ? Can any devout follower of Chnist, 
in the might of the Holy Spirit, become a 
miracle-worker among his tellow-men ? Why 
not ? He may, and he can, if he will remember 
that the age of moral miracles is with us always 
—here and now. 

There is nothing to be gained by discussing 
the lost power of working physical wonders. 
while the power is with us to be at any time 
co-workers with God in bringing mora/ miracles 
to pass. 

It is for the performance of mora/ miracles 
that I plead. God is not dead. God does not 
grow old with the passing of the years. He is 
not even enfeebled with the ceaseless march 
of the centuries. The Holy Spint has never 
been withdrawn from the world. He “ abides” 
with us always. So that miracles of kindness 
and love can be wrought any day—that will 
give ‘‘ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spint 
of heaviness ’’—by the use of the Name “ Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth.” 

I may whisper “ Jesus” to my friend. I 
may speak of it to my neighbour. I may 
take it to the couch of sickness. I may leave 
it with the dying. I may bear it to the haunts 
of sin and vice, and it will always work some 
wonder—some mora/ miracle. I can pass it 
on to the agnostic, the infidel, the immoral, 
the abandoned, the dead in trespasses and 
sin, saying, ‘‘ What I have, I give.” [must 
hand it on. And God will see that His ‘‘ word 
does not return unto Him void.” The Name, 
at the heart of the Gospel, is ‘‘ the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 

Oh! to be a worker of moral miracles by the 
use of this wonderful Name | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A CALL AT THE MANOR. 


OR some time past those 
living with Sir George 
Vernon had been aware 
that he was far from 
being in his usual 
health and spirits. He 
had always been sub- 
ject, of course, to the 

“* many worries which 
attend the lot at every English landowner 
nowadays; but his son and his capable 
bailiff relieved him of some of these, and 

Humphrey knew no special reason why his 

temper should have become so irritable, nor 

why, for davs together, he should be so evidently 
depressed. He appeared to receive an unusual 
number of business-letters, Humphrey noticed, 
the contents of which he did not reveal to his 
son ; and his solicitor from Bristol came over 
frequently, and was closeted with him for hours 
in the library. He had also been up to London 
several times, on errands which he did not 
explain further than by saying they were on 
business. He did not ask Humphrey to 
accompany him to town, as he formerly did ; 
and on his return invariably looked so haggard 
and worn that it quite alarmed his family. 

‘“‘I wish dear George would consent to see 

a doctor,” kindly Miss Grey lamented to Alice 

after one of these excursions. ‘‘ He has no 

appetite, and looks dreadfully thin and pale 

—what do you think can be the matter with 

him ?” 

“‘I think he’s troubled about something,” 
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replied the heiress, laying down her book. 
‘“‘ Perhaps some of the tenants can’t pay their 
rent—really, after the awful things one reads 
in the papers about the agricultural depression, 
I wonder anybody has the courage to own land 
at all!” 

“If he would only tell us what it is!” 
fretted Miss Grey. ‘“‘I have asked as many 
questions as I dared, but he _ rather— 
rather ss 

‘‘Snubbed you ?’”’ concluded Alice, in her 
offhand way. ‘“‘ Yes, he is getting much more 
impatient than he used to be—and that makes 
me afraid there must be something very wrong.”’ 

“‘ Dear George used to be so sweet-tempered!”’ 
lamented the spinster, wiping her eyes. ‘ But 
we've got an unusually good cook now, so it 
can't be that; and with you and Humphrey 
engaged to be married, and all the farms let, 
I really can’t see that he has much to worry 
about !—I dare not say any more, but don’t 
you think you might try to wheedle him into 
telling you what’s the matter, Alice ? ” 

But Miss Maynard shook her bright head 
very decidedly. ‘‘ No, I’ve given some plain 
hints, Cousin Fanny, but as nothing came of 
them, I think it’s best to say no more! Men 
are Curious Creatures, and the best way is to 
leave them alone until they choose to tell you 
what’s the matter.” 

“Who's that ? Somebody coming to call ? ” 
asked Miss Grey, as footsteps sounded on the 
stone-paved terrace outside. Alice bent for- 
ward to peer through the great mullioned 
window. 

“No less a person than the Reverend Theo- 
philus—but he’s got James Kent with him, so 
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it isn’t so bad as it might be! 
the antidote!” 

‘* My dear Alice !’’ remonstrated her shocked 
companion. ‘I can’t imagine why you never 
have a good word for dear Mr. Carey! He 1s 
really such a superior man . 

‘Quite so, Cousin Fanny! And _ that’s 
precisely why he irmtates me so. I’m not in 
the least superior myself, and I prefer plain, 
commonplace, ordinary people—like James 
Kent, for instance.” 

“Oh, but you could never think of comparing 
him with his uncle! He is a very worthy 
young man, but he has not Mr. Carey’s great 
gitts of mind—and presence—and—and——”’ 

‘And humbug,’’ added Alice, to herself, 
as the door opened and the butler announced 
the visitors. 

I am painfully aware that Miss Maynard, 
as I have presented her, is anything but a 
perfect character. But, such as she was, 
with her virtues and defects, she was beloved 
by James Kent: and for that reason a faithful 
chronicler must present her as she was, or this 
record would be incomplete. 

With his blandest smile the unconscious 
Theophilus shook hands with Miss Grey, and 
then turned to Alice, with a pompous jest about 
the roses which bloomed in the winter at 
Morewood. He was one of those elderly gen- 
tlemen who think it necessary to be complimen- 
tary and jocular with young girls. James 
shook hands quietly, without any remark. 

“So kind of you to come in and enliven us,”’ 
said Cousin Fanny cordially. ‘‘ George and 
Humphrey are out somewhere, but they’ll be 
in to tea. How is Mrs. Carey ?”’ 

‘She has a slight cold—nothing serious, 
fortunately. I was poorly myself last week, 
and really thought I was threatened with 
influenza ; but I took precautions in time, and 
it passed off again. As you know, dear Miss 
Grey, I can’t afford to be laid up—lI feel it a 
moral duty to the parents of my boys to keep 
about, no matter at what cost to myself.” 

They chatted awhile, and presently Sir 
George and his son appeared, bringing in a 
whiff of pleasant country air from the fields 
they had been tramping. Alice fancied her 
guardian’s brow clouded at sight of the 
visitors. 

‘‘T came round to bring you the Contemporary 
Review with an article on ‘The Basis of Land 
Values,’ which I thought might interest you, 
Sir George,’’ commenced Theophilus, ever 
anxious to pose as a person of culture. It was 
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not worth while mentioning that the article 
had been brought to his notice by James, and 
that he had read little more of it than the title. 
‘““But perhaps you have already seen it ?” 

‘“No, I seem to find very little time for 
reading now,” said the host, rather absently. 

Tea came in—the substantial tea of a 
country-house, with foie-gras sandwiches, crisp 
muffins, and cakes galore—to the delight of 
Mr. Carey, who had an excellent appetite. 
He left Humphrey and James to wait on the 
rest, and from a comfortable armchair dis- 
coursed upon such topics as he considered 
suitable. That Sir George seemed moody and 
abstracted, and that James had also become 
very silent, did not trouble him in the least. 

‘“‘ What a loss to the nation that you are not 
in Parliament, Mr. Carey!’ observed Alice 
maliciously, as he finished an oration on the 
advantages of co-operative farming. 

“So dear Mary always says—but my sacred 
calling prevents it, and always must. So I 
console myself by endeavouring to train some 
of our future legislators so that they may nse 
to eminence. But, of course, at my age I 
can’t expect to see many of them achieve 
greatness.”” And he heaved an _ elaborate 
sigh. 7 

‘“‘ But, on the other hand, you will be spared 
the mortification of knowing it, if any of them 
should tur out badly,” suggested hard-hearted 
Alice, who always dishked Mr. Carey most in 
his sentimental moods. 

“Oh, but surely no boy who had had the 
advantage of being taught at Hohenlinden 
could possibly turn out badly,’’ expostulated 
amiable Cousin Fanny. 

“Thank you, Miss Grey, that is very nice of 
you! Did you hear that, James ?—James!” 
and there was a perceptible sharpening of the 
bland tones, as his nephew did not respond. 
“Did you not hear the very high compliment 
Miss Grey has just paid us ?”’ 

The curate, who had been in a day-dream, 
with his eyes fixed on Alice’s shining har 
gleaming in the lamplight, started guiltly ; 
ashamed that his thoughts should have wand- 
ered, even for a moment, to another man’s 
destined wife. He never encountered Alice 
now when he could possibly avoid it ; and this 
afternoon he would have declined this visit, 
but Theophilus imsisted it was his duty to 
come, as they had all dined at the Manor a 
few nights back. Feeling the eyes of the 
company fixed upon him now, he reddened 
with confusion. 
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“ Cousin Fanny always has something nice 
to say about everybody,” Alice remarked, to 
cover the momentary awkwardness. ‘I really 
think she must lie awake at night to compose 
her pretty speeches! If the fairy-tales were 
true, Cousin Fanny, and people’s kind words 
became real pearls and diamonds dropping from 
their lips, what a wealthy woman you would 
be!” 

‘‘ What a generous heart she has!” thought 
James, with a swift glance at the slim youthful 
figure in the dainty tea-gown of pale blue. 
‘*I wonder whether Humphrey really appre- 
ciates his good fortune in being her future 
husband ? Sometimes I doubt whether he 
does ; he seems to take his engagement in such 
a stolid, matter-of-fact way !”’ 

‘‘I must confess, you do not shine in society, 
my dear James,” reproachfully observed Theo- 
philus, as they walked home through the winter 
evening. ‘ You had hardly a word to say for 
yourself! If I had not exerted myself to be 
agreeable, I fear our hosts would have been 
sadly bored.” 

James was conscious of reddening again, 
though the dusk kindly veiled his face. He 
knew he was always at a disadvantage in 
Alice’s presence—the very mixture of feelings 
it caused prevented him from being easy and 
natural. But of course he could not venture 
to say a word of this to his uncle. 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently. ‘I did my 
best, but—but one is not always in the mood 
for small-talk. I didn’t think Sir George was 
at ease either—he seemed preoccupied and 
worried.” 

“Yes, he has certainly aged greatly of late. 
It’s strange the date of Humphrey’s wedding 
isn’t fixed yet. I wish it were, for, of course, 
as the leading parishioner here I shall be ex- 
pected to start a subscription for a present 
and an illuminated address. I had thought of 
some silver candelabra—they are always useful. 
I shall also erect a triumphal arch, and have 
some fireworks at night. It’s only right that 
the marriage of the heir to the Vernon title and 
estates should be suitably celebrated.” 

“Perhaps they may be married in London.” 

“It will be a great disappointment to the 
village if they are ; however, I should arrange 
the presentation, and carry out the rest of the 
programme just the same. As I say, it will be 
expected from me. The parish looks up to me, 
and I hope I may say, without boastfulness, 
that I have never failed it yet.” 

That agreeable reflection sent the worthy 
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gentleman back to Hohenlinden in high good 
humour. But the thoughts his words had 
suggested made a doubt recur to James which 
had often troubled him before Hitherto he 
had considered his duty to his uncle the para- 
mount consideration, next to the claims ot his 
parishioners. But now, although he knew it 
would greatly inconvenience Mr. Carey to lose 
his services, he felt sorely tempted to leave 
Morewood altogether, and seek a curacy some- 
where, far away. He knew he loved Alice 
Maynard beyond all reason—beyond all hope— 
and it was time to end such an undesirable state 
of things; albeit, he felt certain that she had 
no inkling of the truth, but just regarded him 
as an old friend and comrade—nothing more. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SIR GEORGE’S SECRET. 


. HERE is Alice ?”’ abruptly asked 
Sir George, coming into the 


smoking-room one day, where 
Humphrey was smiling over the 
pictures in a comic paper. 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure,”’ answered his son, 
still absorbed in the pictures. ‘' Have you seen 
this, father ? It’s splendid, isn’t it, about the 
old horse-dealer ? ‘ Well, gents, what I says 
is” 9) 

‘Do put that trash down and attend tome!” 
was the impatient answer. ‘' You don’t know 
where Alice is, and you don’t seem to care! 
Pray, do you consider that a becoming attitude 
in a young man who is soon going to be mar- 
ried ?”’ 

Humphrey, amazed at this outburst, threw 
down the paper and looked inquiringly at his ~ 
father. ‘‘ Alice doesn’t consider it necessary 
to inform me of all her comings and goings— 
why should she ? We’re the best of friends, as 
we've always been ; but as to marrying soon— 
well, I’ve asked her several times to settle the 
day, and she always says there’s no particular 
hurry. So what can I do? I can’t make her 
marry me if she doesn’t fee! inclined.” 

He spoke carelessly, attributing no particular 
importance to his fiancée’s dislike to matrimony. 
But Sir George’s brow darkened, for he saw a 
deeper significance in it than his son. 

“If you had treated her properly—if you 
had made her pleasure and happiness your first 
study, as most engaged young men feel it 
their duty to do, she would not have hesitated 
so long,” he angrily declared. ‘“‘ You have 
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as well pleased when she was absent as when 
she was present! Now, that’s not a very 
flattering attitude towards your future wife, 
Humphrey!" 

‘* I was not conscious of being remiss, father. 
On the contrary, as 1 say, I’m as fond of Alice 
as evec I was, and I'm willing to marry her 
whenever she'll have me And she knows it. 
As to being matter-of-fact. she doesn’t seem to 
like it if I—well, if I try to be otherwise. She’s 
not a girl to care for kisses and flattery—at all 
events, she doesn’t seem to relish them from 
me.” 

‘‘ Really, everything and everybody seems to 
be in league to annoy me!” was the fretful 
reply. ‘‘I did hope, when you proposed to 
Alice, that I had found a way at last out of all 
my troubles ; but you seem as far off from 
marrying as ever, and I believe, and always 
shall believe, it’s entirely your fault, Hum- 
phrey !”’ 

‘Indeed, I assure you I have done my best 
to get her to make some definite promise ; but 
she puts me off, and says it’s very pleasant 
here, and she doesn’t see why we shouldn’t go 
on just as we are ' 

“She wouldn’t say so if you had made her 
feel, as you should have done, that she was 
indispensable to your happiness. Why, when 
your mother and I were engaged we were never 
happy out of each other’s sight, and we used to 
write every day besides! But you and Alice 
are as staid as if you’d been married for years ! 
Fanny has noticed it too, and 1s greatly sur- 
prised at it.” 

‘““Well, I’m very sorry, father, to be a dis- 
appointment to you—but I still hope to marry 
Alice before long,’’ responded young Vernon, 
with something very like a sigh. 

‘It's not a question of wishing or hoping, 
but of sheer, downright necessity,’ said Sir 
George, looking round carefully to see that the 
door was shut. “If you don’t marry her— 
and soon—I shall be ruined!” — 

“ Father !” 

“Yes, ruined—and, what’s worse, disgraced, 
as a dishonest trustee, in the sight of all men ! 
You think Alice has a large fortune, and she 
thinks the same. What if I tell you that I have 
muddled it all away in unfortunate speculations, 
and that only a few hundreds, at the very most, 
remain ? Can you imagine a greater depth of 
degradation for one of the proud Vernons of 
Morewood ? ”’ 

He covered his face with a bitter groan ; 
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whilst horror-stricken Humphrey stood by 
with the feeling that the world—all his world— 
was surely coming to an end. 

“Let me begin at the beginning,’’ resumed 
the Baronet. ‘I was extravagant as a young 
man, for I was never brought up to study petty 
economies, and nobody then foresaw the fright- 
ful pass to which agriculture was to come in 
these days. Early in my married life I began 
to be pressed for money; and I began to 
speculate when a plausible, good-for-nothing 
solicitor came with a specious scheme for making 
a large fortune out of a building estate to be 
developed near London. I lost some thousands 
over that, and, worse still, I got the speculatung 
fever into my blood. I grew dissatished with 
the modest income of a landowner, and longed 
to be rich by hook or by crook. Alice’s father 
had died, leaving me her guardian and sole 
trustee. I was tempted to take some of her 
money and use it, honestly intending to return 
every farthing of it, with interest besides. 
I invested in various companies, which promised 
great things, but failed, and I speculated on the 
Stock Exchange, without success. I was 
obliged to take more and more of Alice’s money 
to cover my losses, until just before the Jameson 
Raid I had a large account open in South 
Africans, which I hoped would bring me a 
profit large enough to repay her and myself as 
well. You remember the disastrous fall in 
every species of security which followed that 
unfortunate affair, and has lasted ever since. 
How I lived through it all, Humphrey, I hardly 
know. Ihave had to borrow at ruinous interest, 
and latterly my life has been made intolerable 
by dunning creditors and lawyers’ letters. 
The estate. this house, and all the valuable 
heirlooms are entailed, so I can’t sell them if I 
wished. My only hope was in a marmage 
between you and Alice. If she married anyone 
else, any stranger, the truth must at once come 
out as soon as the marriage-settlements were 
discussed. But if she marries you, we can still 
hope to keep the secret in the family. I have 
solemnly vowed never, under any circumstances, 
to speculate again; and I hope, by stnct 
economy and carefully nursing the estate, to 
save enough to replace what I have—have 
borrowed from her, by degrees. It is no secret 
that Fanny has left what money she has to 
bequeath, to you; and that sum, when it 
eventually comes to you, you will, I am sure, 
look upon in the light of a trust for Alice. 
Since it has been known that you were to marty 
an heiress, my creditors have been much less 
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pressing ;; and until after the wedding they 
will, I am sure, refrain from harsh measures. 
For this reason, my boy, I entreat you, most 
eamestly, to marry Alice as soon as possible, 
and so keep this terrible secret in the family.” 

Humphrey felt like one in the clutch of a 
hideous nightmare. Never had he dreamt that 
his father, whom he had always considered the 
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a sixpence belonging to Alice when I began ; 
but that first unfortunate speculation landed 
me in the mire, and ever since I have gone on 
and on, hoping in vain to replace the money. 
But when you are married——”’ 

‘‘But surely, father, you intend to tell 
Alice ?”’ 

‘Tell her? Why? It is my greatest com- 
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very soul of honour, even if somewhat careless 


and extravagant, could stoop so low as to 


appropriate trust-money. Sir George read 
his dismay in his face, and smiled a wan smile. 

‘‘I see you are wondering how I, a gentle- 
man, could stoop to rob a helpless girl! I often 
wonder at it myself, in the long, dreadful nights 
when I can’t sleep! When I was your age, 
I was as punctilious about other people’s 
money as you are. But these things are so 
terribly insidious that they creep upon a man 
hike a rising tide. I never intended to touch 
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fort to think she need never know. I can so 
arrange the matter of the settlements, with 
the help of my lawyer, that the truth need 
never transpire. I could not bear to tell 
her, Humphrey—think how she would de- 
spise me!”’ 

The fatal weakness of the man came out more 
strongly in the last sentence than in anything 
he had said yet. Humphrey, fastidiously 
honourable himself, could only marvel at the 
strange mental warp which prevented Sir 
George from seeing that it was clearly his duty, 
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no matter at what cost to himself, to make his 
ward acquainted with the state of affairs with- 
out further delay. Nay, had he acted as an 
honest man, and confessed and made restitution 
after the first fiasco, the rest of her fortune 
would have been saved, and he would not be 
in the disgraceful position in which he found 
himself to-day. But alas! nothing can tarnish 
the bright mirror of a man’s honour so rapidly 
as possession by the fatal gambling fever. 
When that once gains the ascendancy, truth, 
rectitude, justice, instantly go by the 
board. 

“‘ Nevertheless, I certainly think Alice ought 
to be told—and at once.” 

“Oh no, no, my boy! I couldn’t bear to 
sink so low in her esteem! She could prosecute 
me too, you know, if she liked ; though I don’t 
think she would do that, for she is very generous 
—poor girll”’ 

“I’m quite sure she would never take any 
legal steps to recover the money; but can’t 
you see, father, that that only makes your 
responsibility all the greater ? You must tell 
her—and at once!” 

“YT can’t—I can’t. It would kill me!” 
wailed Sir George. ‘‘ Only wait until you are 
married, and I will confess everything! If 
the marnage is broken off now, and any 
whisper of scandal gets abroad, all my 
creditors will become alarmed, and it will 
ruin me!” 

But Humphrey’s comely young face was set 
into its very hardest lines. 

‘““ Alice must not be allowed to marry me in 
ignorance of all this—she might well complain, 
when the truth at last came out, as come out it 
must, that I took a shameful advantage of her, 
knowing that, once married to me, her mouth 
would perforce be shut for the credit of the 
Vernons. I intend to go to her now, and tell 
her the truth.” 

“You are mad gasped his father; but 
the young man quitted the room without 
hecding. Left alone, the Baronet paced the 
floor in maddening anxiety, trying in vain to 
find some safe way of escape from all this 
perplexity. How terribly the errors, com- 
mitted in his heedless youth, were finding him 
out in his old age! What an appalling crop is 
the invariable harvest of those who, like him, 
do evil that good may come! Is there any 
authentic record, since the beginning of time, 
of any man who has really prospered bv the use 
of money misappropriated from another ? It 
would surely be difficult to find one ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A CONFIDENTIAL TALK 


OING to find Alice, white-hot with the 
e resolve to confess the bitter truth at 
any cost, Humphrey found she had 
gone down to the _ school-room to 
spend the rest of the day. The occasion 
was the Christmas treat and prize-giving, 
which had been postponed on occount of 
measles. Miss Grey usually took a leading 
part in it; but she was laid up with a bad 
headache, and Alice had gone alone to put the 
finishing touches to the decorations, and see 
that all was in readiness for the gorgeous tea 
which always commenced the proceedings. 
He found the schoolroom was already lighted 
up, and Alice, perched on a pair of steps, with 
James Kent in attendance, was hanging up 
some wreaths of flowers made of crinkled tissue- 
paper. She turned round with a laugh to greet 
Humphrey. 

“Why, you lazy boy! I expected you long 
ago! Mrs. Thompson, the schoolmistress, has 
had to spend most of the day with her sick baby, 
and Mr. Kent and I have had to work for four!’ 

“ How’s Cousin Fanny ?”’ continued Alice, 
as he did not speak. ‘‘ Will her head be well 
enough for her to come to the tea, do you 
suppose ? ”’ 

“‘T don’t know—I didn’t hear before I came 
out.” 

“Well, now you are here, you'll stay and 
help, won’t you ? Dr. Lynn won’t be able to 
come—he’s just sent a message to say he has 
to go to-an urgent case. And the Priestleys 
are away, and Amy Gunn has got faceache. 
Do say you’ll help, Humphrey.” 

It was difficult to resist that pleading tone ; 
but he felt too utterly miserable to face the 
lights, and the gaiety, and the games in which 
he would be expected to take the principal part. 
Women are capable of hiding a heartache with 
a smiling face; but the first impulse of a man 
in trouble is to get quite away from everybody. 
He looked at Alice, so blissfully unconscious 
that all her large fortune had vanished into thm 
air; and with difficulty repressed a groan 
‘“‘ I’m very sorry, Alice, but I really can't stay,” 
he mumbled despondently, turning towards 
the door. 

‘‘Oh, but, Humphrey, Mrs. Carey has kindly 
invited us all to go to supper at Hohenlindeca 
afterwards, and she’ll be so disappointed if you 
don’t turn up!” 

‘““I’m very sorry—make my excuses to her, 
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will you, James? I—I really can’t come 
in to-night. But I hope you'll go, Alice, and 
the carnage shall come for you when you hke. 
Will half-past ten do? Very well, then. 
Good-night, James!” 

He strode out into the dusk, leaving Alice 
a little annoyed at his abrupt departure. 

‘‘ The truth is, I suppose, that most men hate 
these parish affairs,’ she remarked, as her 
obedient slave carried the steps after her to the 
other end of the room. ‘At least, I know 
Uncle George does—he never goes to a village 
tea if he can help it! And with most men, to 
dislike a thing 1s simply to refuse to do it— 
that’s my experiencce.”’ 

The moment she had said it, it struck her 
how untrue it was, in one instance at least ; for 
James Kent, from morning till night, spent his 
time in doing things he would rather not have 
done, that he might help others. The friend 
and adviser of all the pansh, the bondslave of 
the exacting Theophilus, the companion, play- 
fellow, and mentor-in-chief of all his uncle’s 
pupils—truly, there was not much room for 
selfishness in his busy life! She bent a re- 
morseful smile upon the dark, clever face 
beside her. 

“Present company always excepted, of 
course,” she said softly. She looked so entirely 
womanly and charming as <he said it that 
nothing but the remembrance that she was a 
great heiress, and engaged to Humphrey, kept 
poor James within bounds at all. He would 
have liked to take her hand in his, then and 
there, and tell her he adored her—but alas! 
it could not be. 

All things considered, it was perhaps as well 
that Mrs. Thompson, red and flurried after a 
hasty toilette, came in just then; and by the 
time everything was arranged, the children 
arrived with their parents, followed by some 
of the well-to-do residents, who were going to 
help in pouring out tea. Last of all came Mr. 
and Mrs. Carey. James’s uncle was to say 
grace and present the prizes — functions 
entirely after his own heart. He loved to 
address a sonorous phrase or two to each child 
as he handed it a gift ; quite oblivious of the 
fact that, more often than not, the puzzled 
juvenile, overpowered by the lights and the 
crowd and the excitement of the occasion, 
understood not one word that he said. Wicked 
Alice had to stuff her handkerchief into her 
mouth, not to break into unseemly laughter at 
the contrast between the bewildered stolidity 
of the children and the grandiloquent periods 
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of the prize-giver, which were quite worthy of 
some especially brilliant celebration at the 
Sheldonian Theatre. 

About nine, the guests dispersed ; and the 
Careys and the rest of the local aristocracy went 
off to supper at Hohenlinden. Here, James 
did the major part of the carving, and per- 
formed a thousand unobtrusive offices for the 
entertainment of the guests, such as his dis- 
tinguished uncle, with a lady on each side of 
him to be amused with a flow of compliment, 
considered quite beneath his attention. It 
was a merry meal, for all were ready for some- 
thing to eat after their exertions in playing 
with the children, and everything in the school- 
room had gone off without a hitch. Not only 
had the model boy and girl of the village gone 
home laden with really beautiful prizes, but, 
thanks to kind Cousin Fanny, Mrs. Carey, and 
a few others, not even the idlest dunce in the 
school had been left without some gift, for 
which it is to be hoped they were duly grateful. 

Ten o’clock came—half-past ten. The other 
guests took their departure, but there was no 
hint of the carriage from the Manor. After 
waiting some time, Alice arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Humphrey had forgotten all about 
ordering it. It seemed ungallant and carcless ; 
but in truth, he had only too good an excuse 
for his negligence, in the tumult of his unhappy 
thoughts, which made him forget all else. 

“I’m afraid my coachman will have gone to 
bed,” said Mr. Carey, as they stood, Alice in 
cloak and hood, round the drawing-room fire. 
‘‘ Otherwise, he might have driven you back in 
the Jandau.”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of troubling you to do 
that! It’s a lovely night, and I’d quite as soon 
walk. It’s such a short distance.” 

‘Then James shall see you home—he’ll be 
delighted, I’m sure. No trouble, not the least, 
I assure you!” 

The host and hostess accompanied their 
young visitor to the doorstep to bid her fare- 


well; Mr. Carey pressing her hand most affec- 


tionately at parting. ‘‘I’m sure the children 
and all of us are greatly indebted to you for 
your valuable services this evening, my dear 
Alice! Next winter, no doubt, if you are good 
enough to come and help us, it will be as Mrs. 
Vernon.” 

The last words made Alice very thoughtful, 
as they stepped out into the bnght moonlight. 
Yes! By this time next year she would doubt- 
less be Humphrey’s wife—and yet, how strange 
it seemed ! According to all the novels she had 
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ever read, her heart ought to throb in passionate 
bliss at the mere thought of it; and yet she 
was conscious of a strange inward doubt whether, 
when she was really married, she would be any 
happier than she was now. It was a very 
unusual, and indeed almost improper, thought 
for a bride-elect, as she felt ; but it would come, 
for all that. 

To choke it down, she turned impulsively to 
James. ‘“ What a glorious night! I feel as if 
I should like to go for quite a long walk!” 

‘So should I,” he answered involuntarily ; 
and then stopped abruptly, vexed at having 
said even so much. 

“People would think it rather a mad pro- 
ceeding if we did,’’ remarked Alice dreamily, 
gazing up at the cold bright moon. ‘‘ What a 
pity it is that one always has to consider some 
tiresome busybody or other, instead of being 
able to please oneself! Why should all re- 
spectable people be obliged to go to bed between 
ten and eleven, unless they are at some enter- 
tainment or other ? ”’ 

“Well, for one thing, most people are tired 
with the day’s work by that time,’ he suggested. 

“You, no doubt, forone. I don’t know how 
you manage to get through all you do, especi- 
ally in term time. Don’t you ever get tired 
of it all?” 

It was a home question ; for in truth he was 
becoming increasingly conscious of a restless 
dissatisfaction with his lot, which he tried to 
combat, but in vain. Once he had thought 
that to be curate-in-charge of Morewood, and 
in his spare moments his uncle’s factotum, 
would be the summit of earthly bliss ; but that 
was before he had fallen in love with Alice 
Maynard. 

‘‘ Everybody feels dissatisfied at times,’’ he 
answered, taking refuge in a safe generality. 

“What, even you ? Oh, Iam so glad to hear 
it!’’ she cried in her outspoken way. ‘It 
will make me feel not so wicked when I get— 
when I—I mean——Well,” she _ continued, 
floundering about in unwonted embarrassment, 
“let us say, when I feel inclined to cry for the 
moon, like other spoilt children ! ”’ 

So she was not quite happy either ? Or was 
it merely that she was a little offended with 
Humphrey, and sore at his neglect that even- 
ing ? In any case, it was his duty to try and 
smooth things over. 

‘We all want to cry for the moon sometimes, 
even the best and wisest of us—but I’m quite 
Sure we shouldn’t be any happier if we got it.” 
he said soberly. ‘‘ As far as I have seen, the 
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truest happiness in this world is derived from 
doing our own plain duty, and trying to honour- 
ably fulfil our obligations. If we have done 
that, we can’t blame ourselves if, with all our 
best endeavours, things somctimes go wrong. 
That is very different from wilfully choosing 
our path, regardless of everything and every- 
body.”’ 

‘“ But everybody would like to be happy,” 
rejoined Alice, a little ruefully. 

‘True. But happiness is not to be forced 
—it must come in its own way, or not at all.” 

‘“It never seems to come to some people at 
all!” 

‘““No, unfortunately! That is one of the 
deepest mysteries of life, which thinkers have 
striven in vain to solve from the very founda- 
tion of the world Restless, dissatisfied, aspur- 
ing man in every age has tried to grasp happi- 
ness as his birthright ; and in every age Provi- 
dence, or Fate, as some people call it, has denied 
it to his presumptuous endeavours. But the 
world moves on to its appointed goal just the 
same.” 

‘But wouldn’t it be much pleasanter to 
think that everybody was happy ?”’ she cned 
eagerly. ‘‘Oh, if I were only a fairy god- 
mother, I would give everything they wanted 
to everybody ! ”’ 

‘““A generous thought, Miss Maynard—but 
that would be to begin where Providence has 
left off! And you must remember that nothing 
—not the best of earthly gifts, not the entire 
Universe itself—could make some discontented 
mortals happy ; whilst many others, if they 
obtained their heart’s desire, would only find 
themselves like the schoolboy who cuts himself 
with the new knife he has coveted so long.” 

They had nearly reached the Manor gates. 
when, in a narrow part of the road, they had 
to cower almost into the hedge to avoid 4 
brougham which was rapidly bowling along. 
Recognising the Manor coachman, Alice called 


.to him, and he pulled up. 


‘Oh, it’s you, Miss Maynard! Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s very sorry, but he quite forgot to send 
for you till this minute, and I’ve driven as fast 
as I could ‘ 

Alice paused, and looked at James. ‘Oh, 
well, Dyke, now you’ve come perhaps I'd better 
go back with you. Good-night, Mr. Kent. and 
thank you for so kindly coming with me.” 

He assisted her into the carriage, the last 
glimpse he had of her face, glorified by the 
silvery moonrays, sending him home in a sadly 
discontented frame of mind. He shook himself 
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vigorously, and called himself all sorts of 
mames ; but he knew that all the while he was 
mo wiser than the rest of mankind. His 
rebellious heart cried out for happiness, and 
would not be stilled by any of the philosophical 
reflections with which he had answered Alice 
just now, when she confessed that she, too, 
sometimes felt inclined to cry for the moon. 
Humphrey, looking pale and worried, came 
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tired now, and had better go to bed. Say you 
forgive me first, though, for forgetting you |” 

“You silly boy! Certainly I forgive you!” 
she returned, lightly dropping a kiss on his 
troubled face. ‘‘ Of course, if you’re worried 
you have a good excuse for not remembering 
me. But I do wish you’d tell me what it’s all 
about.” 

But he would not, and led her resolutely 


“He covered his face with a bitter 


groan.”—yp. 1088. 

forward to hand Alice out of the brougham, 
and then helped her to remove her wraps in 
the old, oak-panclled hall, which looked somce- 
what grim and ghostly with a few sparse lights. 

‘I’m a wretch to have forgotten to send the 
carriage for you as I promised,” he said, with 
deep feeling vibrating in his voice. 

“Oh, it didn’t matter. James Kent came 
with me, and it’s a lovely bright night. Is—is 
anything the matter, Humphrcy ? You look 
quite strange, somehow.”’ 

‘““Oh—it will keep till the morning,” he 
responded, with a mirthless laugh. ‘ You're 


towards the stairs. ‘‘Go and get a good 
night’s sleep,” he said, as he lighted her candle. 
She turned half-way up the wide old staircase to 
find he was looking after her with the strangest 
expression—a look such as she had never seen 
on his handsome, good-natured young face 
before. But she was very tired and sleepy, 
and, as he had said the news—whatever it was— 
would keep, she thought she had better take 
him at his word. And as Alice Maynard the 
heiress she went to bed and slept soundly for 
the last time. 
[END OF CHAPTER EIGHTEEN.] 
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A UNIQUE COLLEGE FOR WORKERS, 
By Day Allen Willey. 


(Photo: Koehne, Chicago.) 


ONE OF DR TORREY'S CLASSES IN THE LECTURE HALL. 


HE city of Chicago will al- 
ways be remembered by 
religious workers through- 
out the world as_ the 
principal home of Evan- 
gelist Moody and as the 
centre of some of his most 
notable efforts in his 

chosen work; but an institution which has 

been perhaps the most notable memorial to 
him outside of Northfield was not founded 
until he had been active in the Sunday school 
and pulpit over thirty years. It was appro- 
priately named the Moody Bible Institute, for 
although its sphere of activity has been greatly 
enlarged from the original plan, and it has 
assumed much broader proportions than prob- 
ably its founder anticipated, his intention to 
make it a school for the study and research of 
the Scriptures is remembered and conscienti- 
ously observed. 

It was in 1857 that Mr. Moody began his 


career in the little Sunday school in the ‘‘ slum ’ 
district where his success attracted such atten- 
tion to his ability as a teacher and leader. 

The institution is situated not far from the 
scene of his first labours, but from it yearly 
go forth far more religious workers than the 
greatest attendance at the Sunday school ever 
numbered—not only to various parts of North 
America, but here and there throughout the 
world, for the muster roll of students has reached 
fully 500, and is increasing at such a rate that 
those in charge hope soon to say they are yearly 
educating a thousand for the betterment of 
humanity. 

The work goes on not only by day butby night, 
and besides those enrolled at the Institute 200 
others are receiving instruction through the cor- 
respondence department, some of them residing 
in the Philippines, others in Africa, and not a 
few in Europe. To give a few statistics, the 
attendance at the sessions held in the evening 
alone will aggregate over 3,000 in a single 
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month, with classes in some studies ranging from 
100 to 200, coming principally from Chicago 
and the suburbs, made up of persons who are 
engaged in various occupations during the day, 
and can only devote their evenings to the lesson 
and lecture. 

The Institute is truly unique in the educa- 
tional world. It cannot be called a theological 
seminary, for but comparatively few who leave 
it enter the ministry, and, while branches of 
instruction are valuable and some indispensable 
to the career of the minister, it is not intended 
exclusively for his education. Bible study, 
though it is considered essential for all who 
enrol themselves, represents but one part of 
the curriculum. In fact, the Institute signifies 
the great diversity which religious work of 
to-day embraces. Its aim appears to be to 
prepare men and women not only for instructing 
old and young in the Scriptures, but for labour- 
ing to relieve the lower half of society in the 
tenement, the prison cell, the hospital ward, 
the street, and on sea as well as land. The field 
for such activity is principally in the large 
cities where the worker must come in contact 
with the many nationalities and the different 
social strata which make up this element of 
the people. 

The broad missionary field, domestic and 
in other lands, requires teachers to whom a 
special course of instruction is not only of great 
value, but essential. There are persons who 
desire to go among the miners, into the forests 
among the lumbermen, out on the prairies to 
mingle with the ranchmen and sheep-herders. 
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Others feel that they should do something for 
the betterment of the sailor, the railroad man, 
or the toiler in the foundry and machine shop. 
The Institute aims to equip each of those who 
come to it for his or her chosen vocation. 
Consequently, the studies pursued embrace a 
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THE REV. R. A TORREY, 0.0., GENERAL SUPERINTENOENT 
OF THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE. 


variety of subjects, and those who go forth from 
the Institute into various parts of the world 
fill not only such positions as those of city and 
foreign missionaries, Sunday school superinten- 
dents and teachers, but evangelists, preachers, 
choir leaders and members and secretaries of 
the Y.M.C.A. and other religious bodies. The 
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Institute is intended also to give graduates of 
colleges and seminaries an opportunity for 
further study of the Bible and what the man- 
agement of the Institute calls the best methods 
of aggressive Christian work. Its doors are 
open to ministers and evangelists who may 
have leisure for study and research, while men 
and women who intend to devote but a portion 
of their time to labour of this kind are also given 
an opportunity to use its facilities. Yet all of 
its facilities are free to the hundreds who desire 
them. 

A. brief outline of the day’s routine at the 
Iasuitute will give a further idea of the varied 
pursuits in whichits members engage. Opening 
with devotional exercises, certain hours are set 
apart for the Bible lectures, as they are called. 
Five days in the week instruction is given in 
vocal and instrumental music in classes, while 
the students can obtain private lessons at any 
time if desired. Other classes discuss the best 
methods of teaching the different kinds of 
people among whom the students expect to 
labour. There is a course in homiletics, a 
course in missionary work divided into what 
is called city, home, and foreign missions. 
That in music includes notation, harmony, 
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THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE: MISS E 8& STRONG 
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chorus singing, voice building, conducting and 
composition. The day is closed with devotional 
exercises. An outline of the evening’s work is 
somewhat similar, except that the lessons are, 
of course, curtailed to fill the time which can 
be devoted to them. 
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Recognising that Chicago and its suburbs 
afford what might be called a practice ground 
for the students to test their ability, these who 
have become sufficiently advanced in the course 
of instruction are sent into different districts of 
the community. They work not only in the 
mission and other Sunday schools, but conduct 
street meetings, assist city missionaries, make 
house-to-house visits in the poorer sections, and 
talk with the inmates, while some go among the 
shipping and get in touch with the class which 
usually is so far removed from religious influ- 
ence—the sailors. During the year many street 
meetings are conducted by the students, using 
Gospel wagons which have been provided by 


the Institute. These are vehicles especially 
designed and constructed for the purpose, large 
enough to hold a small organ, a desk for a 
pulpit, and to seat the half-dozen members of 
the ‘‘choir.’’ In addition to the organ and 
desk, it is, of course, provided with a Rible, 
books containing familiar hymns, and frequently 
a megaphone, which is used by the speakers 
when an unusually large number of people has 
gathered to hear them. The vehicles are 
driven through different parts of the city, 
halting here and there to hold meetings which 
last from fifteen to twenty minutes, so that 
several may be held in an afternoon or evening, 
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and thousands reached in this way who seldom 
or never see the inside of a church. The idea 
of the Gospel wagon probably originated at the 
Institute, but has become so popular that it is 
now seen in nearly all of the large cities of the 
United States, and some in Europe. The 
clergymen and Sunday school superintendents 
of the city are glad to avail themselves of the 
help of the students in what the medical man 
might call a clinic, and find them of much 
value in different phases of their work. Thus 
the regular attendants at the Institute obtain 
a practical knowledge which is of much value 
in whatever field they decide to enter. 


AN AFTERNOON SCENE IN THE 
LIBRARY. 


The founder of the Institute taught the 
students in a few modest apartments. As the 
benefits conferred were realised, more and more 
sought to enrol themselves. and this college 
for the Christian worker was enlarged, until it 
consists of a group of buildings which, while 
not as ornate or as imposing as the majority 
of American centres of education, is of dimen- 
sions which impress the visitor with their 
importance. The main building is a plain but 
substantial structure, five storeys in height. 
It contains a hall for lectures which will 
accommodate 500 persons, in addition to the 
business offices of the Institute, library, and 
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other apartments. It was designed also to 
accommodate male students who come from 
outside of the city, and contains sleeping rooms 
for over 200, as well as a dining-room of ample 
size. 

Thus the Institute provides a home for those 
who desire it, merely charging them the actual 
expense of food and service. Not a few are of 
such limited means that they cannot afford to 
pay even this small sum, and are given an 
opportunity to defray at least a portion of the 
expense by performing various kinds of work. 
The cleaning of the building, laundry-work, 
and other kinds of labour, are performed by 
the inmates, who also assist in the kitchen 
and dining-room. It may be added that a 
number who study during the day serve on the 
street railways as substitute conductors and 
motor-men during the evenings, and act as hotel 
‘clerks and as night salesmen in some of the 
mercantile establishments. 

The desire of women to avail themselves of 
the privileges of the Institute has become so 
general that when it was enlarged the manage- 
ment decided to provide for a woman's depart- 
ment. They were obliged to secure a block 
of six large dwelling houses, however, as over 
150 were to be accommodated. An individual 
building for the women has been planned, and 
is to be constructed as soon as possible, to 
accommodate all who desire to find a home 
here. This department is conducted in a 


similar manner to that of the men's home, 
practically all of the domestic service being 
performed by the inmates. In the lectures and 
other sessions of the Institute, however, the co- 
educational system is followed, and the sexes 
are only separated at the homes. The male 
and female students also jointly use the brary, 
which contains about 3,000 volumes, principally 
of reference works on the subjects in which 
instruction is given. In connection with the 
library is a commodious reading room, supplied 
with the principal magazines and high-class 
newspapers. The library is one of the princapai 
study centres of the Institute. 

One of the ways in which the Institute has 
enlarged its sphere of usefulness is in the 
distribution of literature. Since so many of its 
graduates go into portions of this and other 
countries where the Bible is seldom or never 
found, a demand has arisen for volumes of 
the work as well as religious pamphlets which 
has literally come from all parts of the globe. 
The Moody Colportage Library, since it was 
organised eight years ago, has sent out over 
4,000,000 volumes, and has employed at times 
as many as 100 colporteurs, travelling in the 
United States and twenty-five foreign countnies 
While the Old and New Testaments are the 
principal books circulated, Mr Moody’s works 
are also in great demand, and about 1,500,000 
copies have been distributed. }t has been found 
necessary toestablish 24 supply depéts for con- 
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venience, and from the Chicago dep&t 250,000 
copies of the edition of St. John’s Gospel alone 
have been sent out for general reading, in 
addition to over 500,000 books for the use of 
inmates of prisons in the United States and 
Canada, about 50,000 books for American 
soldiers and sailors, 3,000 for lumbermen in 
the northern part of the United States, 3,000 
into the mountain districts of the Southern 
States, and over 50,000 to the natives of East 
India. To reach the people of foreign countries 
a very large portion of the library has been 
translated into several different languages, 
while many of the books circulated in America 
are in Swedish, Norwegian, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. 

This was one of the reasons why Dr. R. A. 
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Torrey, the superintendent of the Institute, in 
a recent missionary tour of the world was not 
surprised to find it familiar to people all the way 
from Great Britain to Australia, and in nearly 
every important centre of population he found 
former members of the Institute who extended 
him aid in his evangelistic efforts. The Insti- 
tute has also become widely known by reason 
of the noted speakers and educators who 
volunteer their services in addressing the 
students from time to time. General Booth of 
the Salvation Army, Dr. Campbell Morgan, 
Bishop Hartzell, Dr. Guinness of London, as 
well as the heads of several eminent American 
universities and churches, have been among 
those who have thus contributed to the in- 
struction at this interesting educational centre. 
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THE BENTONS. 
A Complete Story. 


sIL.NG, ding, ding, dingle, 
dongle, dingle dong, ding, 
ding !”’ rang the five o’clock 
bell, and Mrs. Harry Benton 
yawned drowsily and _lis- 
tened for the movements 
of someone in the kitchen. 
Then she remembered that 
Betty the cook had been dismissed the day 
before, and that henceforward she was to be 
Betty the cook, as she had already been Toinette 
the chambermaid for two months. And she also 
remembered that Harry liked to have his break- 
fast in time, so as to be at the factory when the 
help came in. 

Already the sun was sending a first golden 
shaft across the floor, and through the open 
window came the odour of honeysuckles and 
the intermittent whirr of humming birds. She 
could hear water plashing over the dam, and 
gurgling as it came out of the sluiceway before 
the engine house. A’ few hours later and the 
mill race and sluiceway would be overflowing 
with a turbulent flood, but their voices would 
then be drowned by the harsher notes of the 
spindles and looms. 

When Harry came in he found breakfast 
ready, and his wife, dainty and smiling, waiting 
for him at the head of the table. As he bent 
down and kissed her much of the weariness 
left his face. 

“It is too bad that you must do this, Elsie,” 
he said regretfully. | 

Her hands went up in protest. 

“And you working as you do. Oh, Harry!” 
She looked at his worn face and the lines which 
anxiety was already tracing, and her eyes grew 
moist. ‘‘ Is it worth while ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘T think so—at least, Iam trying to make it 
so.” He took his place at the table and smiled 
across at her whimsically. “It is the only 
outlet for my energies, you know, dear, and we 
must not forget our good friends the butcher 
and grocer.”’ 

She poured his coffee with an odd little frown 
of perplexity wrinkling her forehead. 

‘‘ Would you mind my learning to weave, 
Harry ?’’ she asked presently. ‘“‘I could save 
you the wages of one hand.” 

He started and glanced at her quickly ; but 
there was no reproach, only love and solicitude 
in the anxious brown eyes. 


“No, no, Elsie, dear one; never think of 
such a thing again,”’ he exclaimed, with a flush 
of pain. ‘‘ We have not come to that.”’ 

“But you took the book-keeper’s place when 
he left,’’ she expostulated eagerly, ‘‘ and when 
the superintendent was offered a better position, 
a few weeks ago, you took his place also. And 
not only that, you spend half the night in re- 
pairing machines and getting ready for the 
next day.” 

An odour of scorched toast hurried her to the 
kitchen. When she came back she stood for a 
moment beside his chair. 

“You cannot keep it up like this, Harry,” 
she said reproachfully ; ‘‘ you will break down 
under the strain.’’ Then suddenly, ‘“‘ What 
time did you go to the factory this morning ?” 

He laughed a little evasively. 

“That isn’t a fair question,’ he objected. 
“One of the large belts was getting loose, and | 
was afraid it might give out during work hours. 
If it had, it would have meant a half-hour’s 
idleness for the whole room. I went in earlier 
on that account.” 

“What time ?”’ severely. 

‘“‘ Well, a little after midnight.” 

‘I thought so, and the night before that you 
went in a little after midnight to fix looms that 
you didn’t want to stand idle, and the might 
before that to do some packing in the engine- 
room, and the night before that to do something 
else. Oh, Harry! let us give it up and try 
farming, or store-keeping, or—or anything that 
will not be such a strain.”’ 

“Patience a little longer, Elsie. All we have 
is in the factory, and to give it up now would 
be to give up everything. Perhaps I made a 
mistake in buying a factory in such an out-of- 
the-way place, away from a railroad and 
market, but it was offered so astoundingly low 
—within my capital, you know, dear—and, 
well, when I came on and found the surrounding 
country so beautiful, I suppose I closed with 
the offer without a very strict inquiry into the 
reason for selling. They were actuated by a 
per centum of value, and I by a per centum of 
beauty. But you must excuse me, Elsie,” 
rising hastily to his feet as a warning ‘‘ dingle, 
dongle, ding, ding, ding,’’ came from the fac- 
tory. ‘‘I must be there to see how the belt 
works.”’ 

She accompanied him to the porch and 
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watched him down the slope to the entrance of 
the little two-storey cotton mill. Other figures 
were converging from various directions to the 
same point, and some of them saw her and 


waved their hands or nodded, and she returned 
They were all acquaint- 


their salutations. 
ances, and in an odd, informal way her friends. 
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finished the bell, and with the last ‘“‘ ding ” the 
last of the converging figures disappeared within 
the mill door. A few moments of comparative 
silence, and then came the whirr and rumble of 
machinery from which rose the clear, insistent 
“clang, clang ’’ of the looms. 

During the first few months she had found 


“Ten minutes later she was at Lydia’s house.” 


Sometimes she wondered what the people of 
her old life would say to her mingling socially 
with mill help. But they would not know, 
could not understand, that this folk were of a 
different race from the mill help of large towns 
and cities. There was not a man, woman, or 
child in the little two-storey factory but felt 
himself or herself the social equal of any- 
body in the land. 

‘‘ Dingle, dingle, dongle, ding, dingle, ding,” 


this harsh, monotonous pounding of the looms 
very annoying. It had seemed to dominate 
everything, even her dreams; but two years 
of familiarity had softened the discordance, 
until now it came to her pleasantly as the clear, 
cheery voice of Harry’s work and ambition. 
Her gaze wandered up the valley—lovingly, 
for it was very beautiful, as Harry had said— 
and down the valley, and up the slopes to the 
thick, tall woods which closed them in on every 
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side. Here and there she could see the cottages 
of the mill staff, set in the midst of apple 
orchards and peach orchards and thrifty gar- 
dens. They were more farmers than mechanics, 
and it seemed a pity for them to be confined 
to work that was not congenial. 

But, after all, it was their real livelihood. 
Their little farms yielded an abundance of fruits 
and vegetables, but markets were too far away 
for such things to be turned into money. For 
that they depended upon the factory, even as 
Harry and she looked forward to its some time 
yielding them a living. 

A spray of honeysuckle swayed down before 
her face, and she broke it off and fastened it in 
her hair. Harry was fond of honeysuckle, and 
had planted this one the first spring they came. 
Poor Harry ! How sanguine he had been when 
he asked her to marry him, and how proud she 
had been of his manliness and strong faith in 
himself and their future. And how impetu- 
ously and cheerfully he had borne down the 
opposition of her family, until even Uncle Jim, 
the irascible, had acknowledged a liking for 
“the scamp.” 

She smiled a little as she thought of that 
memorable six weeks’ siege, and of the con- 
sternation and final capitulation of the family. 
They had not objected to Harry so much as 
to his prospects. She was just from Vassar, 
with flattering social possibilities; he was 
from a three years’ sojourn in Northern Michi- 
gan, with 20,000 dollars as the result of his 
lumbering, and with no other provision for the 
future save an indomitable resolution and a 
sanguine temperament. 

But they had been firm against her going 
with him into the wilds of Michigan, and he 
had expressed himself as favourable to any- 
thing except giving her up; and then it was 
that he had discovered this Glenrock property 
for sale at 10,000 dollars, and a compromise 
had been effected. 

In their first satisfaction with the purchase 
they had given little thought to its suspiciously 
low price. The country was charming, the 
people were quaint and kindly, and the very 
isolation seemed a recommendation. That the 
machinery alone was worth more than the sum 
paid had not struck them as peculiar. People 
often desired a change, or to go out of business, 
and were glad to sell at a sacrifice. 

But when purchases of cotton and other sup- 
plies arrived, and cases of manufactured goods 
were sent away, they had found that the cost of 
twenty-five miles cartage to the nearest railway 
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station, and the exorbitant freight charges over 
local roads to main lines, were sufficient ex- 
planation. The first year had taken half of 
Harry's margin of 10,000 dollars, and had he 
not put himself resolutely in the _ breach, 
working harder than any of the men and 
making a close study of the economics of 
cotton manufacturing, the other half would 
soon have followed. As it was, he had lessened 
the margin of loss, but not checked it entirely. 

Her face clouded as she turned back into the 
house. Why could they not succeed ? Harry 
worked hard, and they would be satisfied with 
very little. It was not so much the money as 
it was a home they were after. They had 
been so happy in this beautiful valley, and 
had thought to spend their lives here. Surely 
the factory ought to do as much for the owners 
as it did for the help, and the help made a living. 

She was aroused by a light footstep, and 
turned to see a girl of fourteen or fifteen stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

‘“‘ Ma sent these strawb’ries over for you to do 
up, Mis’ Benton, if you wanted ’em,”’ the girl 
said, as she advanced difhdently and placed a 
large wooden pail upon the table, ‘‘ an’ she 
said to tell you there was plenty more if you 
could use ’em. Pleasant day, ain’t it ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed,’’ bending over the pail. “* How 
good they smell, Lydia, and what a lot you've 
brought. You must thank your mother for 
me, and tell her I will not forget. They are 
almost as large as cultivated bernes, and far 
more delicious. Have you many ?” 

““Many !”’ echoed the girl. ‘‘ I should think 
so. They’re as thick all over the place. Pa 
says the vines are a nuisance in the grass. I 
s’pose we could pick fifty bushels, mebbe a 
hundred.” 

‘‘ And what will you do with so many ?”’ 

“‘Nothin’. We won't pick’em. Ma'll likely 
do up a bushel or two. An’ that’s just what I 
come about,” frankly. ‘‘ Ma said to see if you 
had a preservin’ kettle to lend. Ours 1s only 
two quarts, an’ it makes doin’ up slow. We 
count on puttin’ up some to sell. Last year 
they fetched ten cents a crock at the station.” 

‘‘Ten cents! Why, child, preserved wild 
strawberries are worth five times that in the 
city.” | 

‘‘ Mebbe,”’ sagely, “‘ but we ain't in the city. 
We're glad to get ten cents. Thank you,” 
as the desired kettle was taken from a cup- 
board in the wall and given her, “ that’s fine. 
Six quarts, ain’t it? I thought so. Well, I'll 
be goin’ now. Don’t forget the strawb’nes 
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if you want ’em, an’ there’ll be oceans of 
peaches an’ pears an’ apples. We had a 
hundred bushels of peaches spoil on the ground 
last year, an’ pa says there’ll be more this crop. 
I wish we had a kettle as big as—as a woodshed, 
so we could save ’em all. There ain’t many 
houses to the station, an’ they don’t buy much. 
Well, good-bye.”’ 

Mrs. Benton smiled as she listened to the 
brisk steps going down the slope toward a house 
in the midst of one of the peach orchards. It 
did seem a pity that so much fruit should be 
wasted. The girl’s case was not a single 
instance. The sheltered valley was a natural 
home for fruits, and a peach pit thrown any- 
where was almost a guarantee of a bearing tree 
three or four years later. From all accounts 
there were thousands of bushels of fruit each 
season that failed to net the owners any profit. 
Some of the firmest and best shipping varieties 
were barreled or crated and sent away, but for 
the most part the fruit was allowed to spoil in 
the orchards, a few bushels being made into 
preserves and a few more into cider for home 
consumption. The girl was mnght. A preserv- 
ing kettle as large as a woodshed would be 
useful in such a neighbourhood. 

When the factory bell rang at twelve, Harry 
did not appear as usual. It was nearly time 
for the bell to ring in when she sa w him leave 
the mill and come wearily up the slope, his head 
down. She met him on the porch. 

‘What is it ?”’ she asked anxiously. ‘‘ Just 
tired ?”’ | 

** Yes, and discouraged.”’ He drew her to 
him with sudden passionate self-reproach. 

‘*T have tried to succeed,” he said hoarsely, 
*“and I was so sure of myself. If I could have 
dreamed of such a failure I would never have 
involved you in it, Elsie.” 

Her face paled a little, but whatever appre- 
hension she felt was forced from her voice. 

‘You are tired, Harry,’ she said quietly, 
‘** and that makes you feel discouraged. Perhaps 
things will appear bnghter when you are 
rested.” 

He smiled at her gravely. 

** You know me too well to believe me that 
sort of person, Elsie. Weariness would never 
mean discouragement. I have felt this coming 
for months, but hoped I could trample it under 
foot as I had other adverse things. Now I 
iknow that I have been butting my head against 
the wall of progress, and that the sooner I quit 
the better will be the condition of our finances.”’ 

‘** How ? Idonot think I quite understand.” 
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“It is just this way. The tendency of our 
cotton mulls is toward great corporations in 
large centres. This allows the purchase of 
cotton in immense quantities, and of course at 
special prices; it commands the lowest pos- 
sible freight rates, and directs the fluctuations 
of the selling market, and it concentrates and 
minimises expenses of all kinds. From the 
six and eight cents per yard of the old small 
factory days, prices have gone down and down, 
until in this morning’s paper I noticed a heavy 
sale in Fall River at three and one-fourth cents. 
This would mean a heavy loss to us, for we 
could not manufacture at less than four cents. 
Our extra freight rates, and the higher cost of 
buying in small quantities, would in themselves 
be a handsome profit for the large corporations. 
No, no, Elsie, our only safety is to stop short. 
I ought to have realised it before.” 

‘“‘ But, Harry, isn’t it just possible that the 
market will improve ?”’ 

‘‘ Not to be worth the considering, dear. The 
great concerns can make money on what would 
be loss to us, and there is competition enough 
to keep prices down to a bare margin of profit. 
And the future will make this even more con- 
clusive, for the cotton mills will move to the 
cotton fields not yet, of course, for our 
machinery and supplies are mostly manu- 
factured in the north, and it is more economical 
to bring cotton here than it would be to take 
them there. But when the south manufac- 
tures her own machinery and supplies, as she 
will, and her people can furnish as good opera- 
tives as we have here, then inevitably the mills 
will go to where the cotton is raised. The law 
of economy would minimise all unnecessary 
expense, and that would mean the manufac- 
ture of all crude material at the source of 
supply. So if we want our Glenrock factory 
to yield a profit,’’ with an effort at cheerfulness, 
‘‘T am afraid we will have to manufacture pic- 
turesque landscape and sell it to less fortunate 
sections. Or perhaps we might utilise some of 
our pure air and charming isolation. These 
seem to be about the only things our valley 
produces.”’ 

A sudden light had come to her eyes, but she 
closed her lips firmly as though to check some- 
thing she wished to say. When he returned to 
the factory, she hurried about the household 
duties and then went out to the little stable 
behind the house and saddled Beauty, her own 
especial riding horse and a gift from her father. 
Ten minutes later she was at Lydia’s house, 
questioning the girl’s mother about fruit crops 
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and values and the-quantity allowed to spoil. 
From there she went to another neighbour, and 
then to another and another and another, mak- 
ing copious notes and asking questions until the 
women began to look at her in amused surprise. 
When she rode up the slope towards home the six 
o'clock bell rang. 

Harry came to her as she was removing the 
saddle from Beauty. 

“You have had a nice long ride,” he said : 
‘‘T saw you Start out.”” Then, without waiting 
for an answer, he went on, ‘‘ I told the men we 
would close the factory as soon as our supply 
of cotton was exhausted, which will be in about 
ten days. I made them no explanation, except 
to say that a change was in contemplation. But 
what is it, Elsie ?’’ for there was a light in her 
eyes which made him regard her curiously. 
“You seem rather pleased than otherwise.”’ 

“Yes, I am pleased,’’ she acknowledged, 
“and I think you will be when you hear my 
report. Oh, Harry!” her voice breaking a 
little, ‘‘it has been so hard to see you worried 
and overworked. Anything will be better than 
that. But listen,’? and she began a glowing 
account of her afternoon’s work, interspersed 
with liberal readings from the notes she had 
made. Harry listened patiently, then with 
increasing interest, and finally with enthusiasm. 

“Why, I had no idea there was so much fruit 
raised in the valley,’’ he exclaimed, when she 
finished. ‘‘ Ten thousand bushels of peaches, 
and apples and strawberries and blackberries 
and raspberries and huckleberries, it seems, 
almost for the picking. Ofcourse, I knew it was 
a great place for fruit, but did not dream it was 
tosuch anextent. As you say, it would supply 
a large establishment, and, besides, selling it 
would be a good thing for the people. A 
market for the fruit would be worth more to 
them than wages in a cotton factory.” 

“And it will be a good thing for us, too,’’ she 
insisted eagerly. ‘‘ Fruit is so cheap here that 
we can enter into competition with anybody, 
and make a fair profit, and you will not have to 
work over hours and worry. Why, Harry! 
Mrs. Smith had a plum tree that was literally 
bending to the ground with green fruit, and she 
says almost anything will do well here. We 
could plant the slope and the big fields beyond 
the factory with such fruit as we thought the 
markets would like, and we would buy all the 
fruit the neighbours raised. It would be nice 
all round. And I don’t believe the expense 
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would be too much. I went through a canning 
factory once, and the outfit did not seem very 
expensive. You say our cotton machinery 3s 
valuable. Maybe you can selflit for enough to fit 
out the mill as a canning establishment. And 
oh, say, Harry !’’ pausing to catch her breath, 
and laughing a little at his look of amusement, 
‘how much money have we left ? ”’ 

“About two thousand dollars,’”’ gravely, but 
with his eyes twinkling, “‘ just enough to pay 
our hands off for two more months. I decided 
it was better to close down at once and have the 
two thousand dollars than to run on two months 
longer and have a few more cases of goods on an 
uncertain market. But why do you ask ? Do 
you wish to borrow some for your enterpnise ?” 

“IT want you to take some and go off as an 
investigating committee—visit the best estab- 
lishments and find out all you can about the 
work. Then, if you decide it is wise to go 
ahead, hire a few experienced hands to have 
charge, and see about thangity the machinery. 
If we get ready in time we may be able to utilise 
most of this year’s fruit.”’ 

He bowed profoundly. 

“And how about the mill, and you ?” 

“‘ Oh, Mr. Allen can manage the mill all nght 
till the cotton is exhausted, and I will ask 
Lydia and her mother to stay with me. But 
there, Harry, you are actually laughing at me!" 
her enthusiasm vanishing at sight of his quiz- 
zical look of deference. ‘‘ Don’t you think the 
plan good ?” 

His seriousness returned instantly. 

‘‘ So good that I am going to adopt it without 
question or change. I willstart in the morning. 
and I will tell Mr. Allen to run the cotton 
through as fast as possible, and to get the 
machines ready to send away as fast as they 
are emptied. By that time I hope to have 
some of the new outfit on its way here. In 
three or four weeks we will probably be ready 
for our first consignment of fruit. Oh, vou 
are laughing at me now,” as he saw her look 
of incredulity, “‘ but I am a prompt solder 
when I have a wise general to command. You 
may tell the neighbours to bring in all the fruit 
they have ripe four weeks from to-day. I will 
be ready.”’ 

And he was. And that was the beginning of 
the Glenrock Fruit Canning Company, which, as 
everybody knows, brought a snug fortune to 
its promoters and a competence to nearly every 
fruit grower in the valley. 
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SEPTEMBER 171H.—Daniel in Babylon. 
Passage for reading— Daniel 1. 8—20. 


MP catia, ally, OINTS. CHARACTERISTICS OF JEWISH 
Se ee CA CAPTIVE PRINCES. 
; ¥. Total abstainers. 
2. Full of wisdom. 
3. In favour with God and man. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Two Ways. 
There are but two ways for 
children in the all-important 
question of intoxicating drink, and you must 
choose in which way you will lead your children. 
One is the broad, winding, indistinct, slippery 
path of moderation, and you may take your 
lambs there if you will. But look down the 
road. Is it not red with blood ? Have not 
a host of lambs already perished there ? Look 
down at the road, and what do you learn ? 
That if you take your class of ten along that 
road, at least one of them will perish. But 
there is the other road—the plain, safe, straight 
path of total abstinence. There is no lion 
there, nor any ravenous beast that goeth up 
thereon. The road goes close by the Cross 
of Calvary, the cross of self-denial, which 
brings happiness. Lead your children in that 
path, and one of life’s great dangers will be 
removed from them. 

The Worth of Wisdom. Zenophon, the Greek 
historian, tells us that when King Cyrus gave 
Artabazus a cup of gold, and Chrysantas a 
kiss, in token of his special love and respect 
for them both, Artabazus said that the cup 
he gave him ‘was not so good gold as the 
kiss he gave Chrysantas.’’ And so with the 
gifts bestowed on men. To one God gives 
honour and riches; to another wisdom and 
grace. Which gift is the more worthy ? And 
which speaks most of the love of God ? Let 
us learn to use all God’s gifts aright, and 
estimate the good things of life, wonderfully 
differing from one another, at their right and 
proper worth—to be used for the glory of 
God. 

Faithfulness Rewarded. A young Christian 
soldier in the army was often assaulted by 
his mates while at prayer in the tent at night. 
He sought advice from the chaplain, and 
was advised by him to give up his usual habit, 
and to say his prayers during the day in some 
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place where he would not be seen. But his 
conscience would not allow him to do this. 
He chose rather to pray at the close of each 
day with persecution rather than have peace 
without prayer, and resumed his old habit. 
The result was that, after some time, all his 
twelve tent comrades knelt in prayer every 
evening also. In reporting to his captain he 


said, ‘‘Isn’t it better to keep the colours 
flying ?”’ 
SEPTEMBER 24TH.—Review. 
Passage for reading—Psalm cxxi. 
Points. Gov's Worp. 


1. Teaches pardon upon repentance. 

2. Is to be Feld i in honour, 

3. Is true both in its warnings and promises. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Influence of God's Word. In 
1855 a colporteur came to Toulon while the 
soldiers were embarking for the Crimea. He 
offered a New Testament to a soldier, who 
asked him what book it was. ‘‘ The Word of 
God,’ was the answer. ‘‘ Let me have it, 
then,” said the man. But when he had re- 
ceived it he added, with a laugh, “It will 
do for lighting my pipe.’’ The colporteur felt 
sorry, but said to himself, ‘‘ As I have given 
it, it must go.”’ The following year he was 
at a village in the centre of France. The 
people at the inn where he lodged were in 
great distress at the death of their son. The 
mother explained that he had gone to the 
Crimea, and returned to die of his wounds. 
‘‘But,’’ she added, ‘‘we have great con- 
solation, for he was so peaceful and happy, 
and he brought comfort to me and his father.”’ 
‘“How was that?” said the _ colporteur. 
‘Why, sir,’ she said; ‘‘his comfort came 
from a little book which he always had with 
him, and which he read constantly.”’” The 
colporteur asked to see the book, and they 
brought him a copy of the New Testament, 
with the first twenty pages torn out; but 
on the inside of the cover was written. ‘ Re- 
ceived at Toulon, March 12th, 1855, despised 
—neglected—read—believed—and found salva- 
tion.”’ The place and date were remembered 
by the colporteur, who thus reaped the seed 
he had sown. 

God's Word Inexhaustible. 
of the mines of Cornwall, 


It 1s said of some 
that the deeper 
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they are sunk the richer they prove; and 
though some lodes have been followed a 
thousand or even fifteen hundred feet, they 
have not come to an end. Such is the -book 
of God’s Word. It is a mine of wealth which 
can never be exhausted. The deeper we sink 
into it the richer it becomes. Oh! how we 
should honour as well as love God’s Word, 
which is able to make us wise unto sal- 
vation. 

God’s Word True. ‘There is one thing,” 
said a professed infidel to one of his com- 
panions in sin, ‘“‘ which mars all the pleasures 
of my hfe.” ‘ Ah,” replied his companion ; 
‘““what is that?” ‘“‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I am 
afraid the Bible is true. If I could but cer- 
tainly know that death is an eternal sleep, 
I should be happy; my joy would be com- 
plete. But here is the thorn that stings me ; 
this is the sword that pierces my very soul. 
If the Bible is true, I am lost for ever. Every 
prospect is gone, and I—am—lost—for ever.” 
This unhappy man soon after undertook a 
voyage, was shipwrecked, and drowned. 


OcToRER 1S'.—Daniel and Belshazzar. 


Passage for reading —Duaniel v. 17—30. 


Points. 1. Daniel reproves the king. 
2. Interprets the writing on the wall. 
3. Is honoured and rewarded. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Reproof Rightly Received. It 
is said that Henry the Great of France took 
much pleasure in conversing with an honest 
and religious man of a humble position in 
life, who used great freedom with his Majesty. 
One day he said to the King: “Sire, I always 
take your part when I hear any man speaking 
evil of you; I know that you excel in justice 
and generosity, and that many worthy things 
have been done by you. But vou have one 
vice for which God will condemn vou if you 
do not repent’’; and he named the vice. The 
King, it is said, was too magnanimous to resent 
this reproof, but he long felt it like an arrow 
in h:s bosom, and sometimes thought that the 
most eloquent discourses of his learned preachers 
had never made such an impression on _ his 
soul as this honest reproof from his humble 
friend. 

Prophecy True. A _ traveller-in a railway 
carriage attempted to divert some young men 
who were journeving with him by throwing 
ridicule on the Scriptures, and showing his 
own hostility to them. ‘‘ Who ever heard of 
such nonsense,” he said, “‘as a hand suddenly 
appearing on a wall and writing judgments 
against a harmless king? As to the _ pro- 
phecies.”” he added, ‘they were all written 
after the events took place.”’ <A clergyman 
in the carriage, hitherto silent, now spoke. 
“Sir,” he said, “I must beg Icave to men- 
tion one remarkable exception to vour state- 
ment. There is a prophecy in the Bible which 
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says, ‘‘ Know this first, that there shall come, 
in the latter days, scoffers.’’ 

Honour Conferred upon the Worthy. Do you 
remember the honour shown to John Bunyan 
by our late Queen Victoria ? Her Majesty, 
at the christening of her grandson, Albert 
Victor, made him a present. It consisted of 
a beautiful statuette, wrought in silver, of 
the Prince Consort. But the Prince is repre- 
sented as Pilgrim in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
wearing the armour of God. His helmet, the 
“hope of salvation,’”’ rests against the stump 
of a tree, and not far off is the ‘“ shield of 
faith.’”” John Bunyan supplied the model 
which our Queen held up before her grandson 
as worthy of imitation. And so the allegory 
of the Bedford tinker found its way into the 
palace, and Queen Victoria delighted to honour 
the man who was sent to prison by King 
Charles ITI. 


OcTosBer 8TH.—Daniel in the Lions’ Dea. 
Passage for reading— Daniel vi, 10—21. 


Points. 1. Daniel a man of prayer. 

2. A martyr for his religion, 

3. Saved by God's angel, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Prayer a Necessity in Life 
A poor man once went to a minister of God 
and said, ‘‘ Please, sir, what will become of 
me ? I work hard and fare hard, afd yet I 
cannot thrive.” The man of God answered, 
“Still you want one thing; I will tell you 
what you shall do. Work hard, and fare 
hard, and pray hard, and I will warrant you 
will soon thrive.” 

A Modern Martyr. A Chinaman of some 
ability, one of our Christian people, had been 
preaching for some months 1n a village, unul 
one day he was seized by the people, dragged 
away to a temple, and commanded to burn 
incense before an idol. When he positively 
refused they were enraged, and shouted that 
he must burn incense or die. Without hes- 
tation he replied, “‘I will never again as long 
as I live burn incense to an idol; kill me if 
you will, but I will never deny the Lord Jesus, 
Who died for me.”’ They took him straight- 
way to a steep precipice. where they cut off 
his head and threw his body into the stream 
below. (Letter from Hong-Kong, 1885.) 

Divine Aid in Deliverance. We were very 
much touched by that picture in a church at 
Naples, a building converted trom an idol 
temple dedicated to Diana ot the Ephesians 
into a Christian Church. The picture repre- 
sents a statue of Vice. A young man, athletic 
and sinewy, strains himself to disentangle his 
limbs from a rope-net. An angel 1s_ busily 
giving him help. Underneath is written on a 
scroll the words from the prophecy of Nahum, 
‘“Now will I break his yoke from off thee, 
and will burst thy bonds in sunder.”” How 
affecting it is to think of Divine interposition 
supplementing human weakness! 
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By the Rev. T. ‘Cruddag Porteus, B.A. 


HE wearing of certain 
pretty and precious ob- 
jects for the purpose of 
adding beauty to the 
person is a custom that 
prevails all the world 
over. Savages and civil- 
ised people use them. 
They are common among 

all ranks and conditions of people ; the King 
has his crown, and the soldier his medal. 
Girls have their ear-rings, brooches and bangles ; 
and boys their chains and charms and seals 
and tie-pins. Thousands of years ago, when 
the Israelites were leaving Egypt, the Egyp- 
tians gave them “ jewels of silver and gold.” 
And to-day, wherever we go, we find people 
wearing ornaments. Eastern ladies are, as a 
rule, almost smothered in ornaments. Heavy 
and unhealthy head-dresses weighted with 
trinkets are worn. Their fingers are covered 
with cheap rings. And besides their necklaces 
and bracelets, and the charms that hang from 
their shoulders, anklets of solid silver and a 
string of bells are attached to the feet, making, 
as the nursery rhyme says, music wherever 
they go. Some wear a nose-ring of gold with 
red and blue beads; this pierces the nght 
nostril and hangs before the mouth so that the 
wearer is obliged to hold it up with one hand 
when she eats anything. The “ Sata,” or orma- 
ment consisting of the hair braided with red or 
black silk cords and gold tokens, beads, and 
pearls, is sometimes loaded with nearly a 
thousand small trinkets. It must be a very 
cumbrous appendage, but the lustre of the 
hundreds of gold tokens and their clinking 
together as the wearer walks along is all thought 
to be very eharming. 

We can judge ot the culture and good 
taste of people by the decorations they 
wear. The savage loves tawdry display ; his 
ornaments are large and brightly coloured, 
and he wears great numbers of them: even 


his lips are pierced that he may thread them 
with pieces of ivory or gold. But intelligent 
people are sparing in the use of finery, and the 
ornaments they wear are not loud and tawdry. 

Undue use of ornaments is to be restrained, 
not only because it is an offence to good 
taste, but because it tends to make people 
insincere. The Egyptian women already men- 
tioned are so excessively fond of decoration 
that they wear a large quantity of cheap and 
spurious jewellery. The use of unreal and decep- 
tive ornaments is not unknown in the country 
where we live. Let me quote to you some 
words of a great writer, John Ruskin, on this 
subject. He says the using of false ornaments 
is a downright and inexcusable lie. ‘‘ You use 
that which pretends to a worth which it has 
not, which pretends to have cost what it did 
not, and to be what it is not ; it is an imposi- 
tion, a vulgarity, an impertinence, a sin. Down 
with it to the ground, grind it to powder ; you 
have not paid for it, you have no business with 
it, you do not want it. Nobody wants such 
ornaments in this world ; but everybody wants 
integrity.” 

Then again, too great a love of finery is 
to be conquered because it often leads people 
to do wrong to obtain ornaments. A _ story 
from Roman history tells of a time when 
the Sabine army was besieging Rome. The 
Sabine soldiers carried huge golden bracelets 
on their left arms. A Roman girl was attracted 
by the splendour of these ornaments. Her 
father was a keeper of a fortress, and she offered 
to open the gate to the Sabines if only they 
would give her what they wore upon their arms. 
The treasonable offer was accepted, the girl 
betrayed her father’s fortress into the hands of 
the enemy ; but, instead of giving her their 
bracelets, they flung upon her the huge shields, 
which they also wore upon the left arm, and she 
was crushed to death. The love for finery that 
prompts people to do wrong to obtain it will 
surely bring about its own punishment. 
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The best ornaments are those that adorn the 
soul—sterling qualities of character which do 
more than anything else to add to us true grace 
and beauty. Think, for instance, of ‘“‘ the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 

The beauty of meekness is brought home to 
us by thinking of the ugliness of its opposite. 


Nay? phe “" 


- _—~- 


THE QUIVER. 


Bible tells us why ornaments like this are the 
best. One reason is they are very precious in 
God’s sight. He is the best judge of values, 
for the gold of the mine and the gems of the 
ocean are all His. Violet-like modesty might 
not be marked very high in the markets of the 
world, but in the eyes of Him Who knows best 


“ % 


ick See. 


‘Eastern ladies are almost smothered in ornaments.”—). 1107. 


Proud self-conceit is never attractive. The 
boaster is seldom a favourite. He may please 
himself by blowing his own trumpet, but the 
music is discordant to others. But how beau- 
tiful is the ‘‘ quiet spirit ’’ of the modest who 
do not think of themselves too much or too 
highly. Most people are far too vain, and 
their conceit is very annoying to others. This 
ornament is very rare, few of us have it ; there 
is not one who does not need to pray forit. The 


it is of more value than the rubies of an Indian 
prince or the jewels in the crown of an emperor. 

And then, this kind of jewel is ‘* incorrup- 
tible ’’; it survives the change of death. The 
grave cannot rob us of it. Outward orna- 
ments must all be left behind by the lovers of 
pomp and fashion when they pass from this 
world. But the virtues that adorn the soul 
here will make it radiant when it enters the 
heavenly courts of the great King. 
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A Harvest Hymn. 


Words by ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


(By permission. ) 
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3. mf All the autumn’s treasure golden 
Tells us of the promise olden | 
Which our future peace ensures: 
As it was it will be ever, 
‘Seed and harvest time shall never 
Cease as long as earth endures. 


é. ~ For the Lord Who clothes the meadows 
Will His flock through grateful shadows 
And refreshing pastures | 2zad ; 
He, Who from the highest heavens 
Stoops tu feed the hungry ravens, 
Will supply His childrens need. 


Music by H. C. Perrin, Mus.D. 
(Organist of Canterbury Cathedral \ 
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5. £ Though we sow the seed in sadness, 
cr We shall come again with gladness, 
j _ Bringing home the golden sheaves : 
Pp After nights of toil and sorrow 
cr Dawns at last a bright to-morrow, 
mf Which all former loss retrieves. 


6. mf If we sow the seed from heaven, 
Unto us there shall be given 
cy ‘Treasure in the world to come, 
J Where the silver bells are ringing, 
And the angel-reapers singing 
Joyful songs of Harvest-home. 
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THE KING'S THREE DAUGHTERS. 


HAT do you wish of me?” 
demanded King _II- 
lartlek, as he gravely 
returned the salutation 
of the knight who knelt 
before him. 

“IT am sent by my 
most powerful master, 
His Majesty the King 
of Tardamone, to beg 
that you will honour 
him by consenting to an 
alliance between one of 
the Princesses and his 
most illustrious son, the 
Prince Eseki of Mane, who will, in due course, 
inherit the throne, and bear upon his own 
shoulders all the responsibilities connected 
with it.” 

“It is a proposal I greatly favour,” replied 
His Majesty, ‘‘but you must make your- 
self clearer, I pray. I have three daughters, 
each of them beautiful, charming and accom- 
plished ; rich alike in the goodness of their 
character as well as in the brightness of their 
intellect. They are called Kishu, Morito and 
Dzu. Tell me the name of the maiden who has 
found favour in the eyes of the young Prince ? ” 

“The King of Tardamone commanded me 
to state,’’ explained the knight, “‘that as 
he has never been honoured by the presence 
of these fair Princesses at his humble Palace, 
he is unable to make a suitable choice for 
his son. But it has occurred to His Majesty 
that you, having brought up these maidens 
since the death of their mother, the Queen, 
are far more able to judge of their manifold 
qualities. Give, therefore, to the Prince Eseki 
of Mane the daughter you consider best fitted 
to be his consort, and your decision will meet 
with the royal approval.”’ 

Poor Illartlek was sadly puzzled, for he 
realised that he felt towards his three daughters 
an equal affection; each one of them he con- 
sidered a most perfect type of maidenhood, 
but, as he knew it was impossible for the Prince 
to marry the three, he endeavoured to decide. 
The more he pondered, however, the more 
perplexed he became, until he conceived a plan 
that would help him to ascertain which damsel 
possessed in the greatest degree the virtues 
necessary for the making of an ideal wife. 


By Myra Hamilton, Author of ‘‘ Fancy Far Land,’’ Etc. 


He gave orders for three bare plots of ground 
to be got ready in the centre of the Palace 
garden ; they were to be exactly the same 
size, and so placed that each strip enjoyed as 
much sun as the other two and yet was equally 
exposed to the winds and storms. And when 
all was in readiness he sent for his daughters 
to show them what he had arranged. 

“I hope dear father has something for us,” 
remarked Kishu, the eldest Princess, as she, 
in company with her sisters, hurried to join 
their parent in the garden. 

“He is so rich himself that he could well 
afford it,’”’ complained Morito, who was next 
in age. ‘‘ We will try and coax some gold out 
of him. He does not give us nearly enough.” 

““ Oh, sisters dear, how can you speak thus ?” 
Dzu exclaimed, for she had listened with sorrow 
to their whispered conversation. ‘‘ Father is 
most generous. I often wish he would refrain 
from making these fine gifts, for we—or I, at 
any rate—do not deserve such kindness.” 

“Be quiet, child,” retorted the eldest 
maiden. ‘“‘ You can know nothing, so your 
Opinion is worthless.”’ 

“Of course it is,’’ agreed Morito. ‘The 
first thing you have to learn is to hold your 
tongue, you little baby Princess! You are 
nobody, for we both rank above you. Pooh!” 

Poor Dzu shrank back in shame, and 
flushed quite red in the face as she recollected 
how she had dared to lay down the law to her 
elders. They were quite right. She knew 
nothing, and was nobody. How could she be 
with her plain face and ignorance ? Humbly 
she walked behind her ill-natured sisters with 
a heart full of admiration for all the airs and 
graces they were practising as they went along. 
So absorbed was she in watching them that 
she never noticed the King until they were 
close upon him. 

“‘T have sent for you, my dear daughters 
three,’’ said His Majesty, gazing proudly at his 
wondering children, ‘‘ to make you each a small 
present which is both uncommon and useful.” 

“Useful! ’’ pouted Kishu. ‘‘ Who wants 
useful things ? ”’ 

““Money is useful,” hinted Morito. 
can’t have too much of that.” 

But Dzu pushed forward and looked round 
with a distressed air. 

‘“Oh, these poor bare little gardens,” she 
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THE KING'S THREE DAUGHTERS. 


cried. ‘‘ Why have the flowers been dug up ? 
What is to happen here ?”’ 

‘‘ These three gardens,’’ explained the King, 
much struck with the power of observation his 
youngest child showed, ‘‘ are to belong to you, 
my three daughters, and it depends upon your 
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the sowing of a seed, so that, in time, what now 
appears the barest, most neglected part of the 
grounds will become rich in blossom, each one 
telling its own story of a deed of kindness, an 
act of unselfishness or a loving thought.” 

** But, father,” objected the eldest Princess, 


‘‘Humbly she walked behind her ill-natured sisters with a heart full of admiration at 
all the airs and graces they were practising as they went along.” 


efforts whether they always remain empty as 
you see them now, or whether they will become 
full of plants with sweet blossoms. I want 
each of you, whenever you do a kind action, 
or have a tender thought in your heart 
towards anybody, to chronicle it in your own 
little garden with the planting of a flower or 


“we are all so nice that the gardens are not 
nearly large enough for us.” 

“Not large enough?” echoed the King 
in some surprise. ‘‘ Well, we shall see. But 
I want you to promise to do this for me so that 
when I come to inspect them I shall be able to 
give my reward to the best.” 
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‘Reward !’’ cried Morito. ‘‘If we are to 
gain a prize, that makes all the difference. 
What is the reward ? ”’ 

‘‘ Marriage with Prince Eseki of Mane,”’ said 
the King pompously, and then he laughed to 
see his daughters’ expression of astonish- 
ment. 

Dzu, however, stole away with tears in her 
eyes as she realised that nothing she did was 
worthy to be recorded by a flower in the 
garden that lay so close to those of her sisters, 
so that her chance of marriage was of the 
slightest. Besides, her sisters were so noble 
and so magnificent that she knew they would 
immediately eclipse her when the time came. 

In a little while Kishu and Morito were very 
busy planting roots and seeds in their new 
possession, which began to look quite gay and 
bright, but, in spite of the King’s clearly ex- 
pressed wish, Dzu the youngest Princess did 
nothing ; in fact, since the day His Majesty 
presented a garden to each of the sisters, she 
had not even looked at hers, much less attempted 
to plant anything therein. And yet, greatly 
to the annoyance of the two elder Princesses, 
in the little space allotted to Dzu, there appeared 
not only full-grown plants, but many frail green 
shoots which pushed up their leaves for the 
warmth of the sun to uncurl them. 

When Kishu and Morito sought out the 
King their wrath was terrible to see, as, with 
a stream of angry words, they told him what 
was taking place. ‘Our sister Dzu,’’ they 
cried, ‘‘so eager to win, even by unfair means, 
the position of Princess Eseki, steals into the 
garden late at night and robs us of the roots we 
have nurtured there. These she transplants 
in her own garden, so as to claim credit for the 
acts of goodness and gentle thoughts which 
she does not own. She does no honest work 
in the garden, for we are there daily and watch 
in vain for her to come.”’ 

«Oh! how good you must be, and what noble 
natures must be yours, my dear children,” 
cried the King, tenderly embracing them, 
“if your acts of kindness and your loving 
thoughts are so frequent that you have to 
give up part of each day to planting flowers 
with which to record them! And all the while 
Dzu is robbing you of the credit which is so 
rightly yours! It is terrible to consider.”’ 

The Princess Dzu was commanded to present 
herself to her father at a certain hour, for he 
desired to scold her for her treachery and 
disloyalty towards her elder sisters. 

“Oh, father,’’ she sobbed, “how can you 
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speak so harshly to me when I assure you I 
have not touched a single blossom in my 
sisters’ gardens! It is true I have not worked 
in my own garden. I had no cause to plant 
anything there, but it is equally true I have 
not been near theirs.” 

Now the King was inclined to believe his 
youngest child when she declared her inno- 
cence so vigorously; but, nevertheless, he 
thought it wise to be strict,so he rose from his 
throne and shook his fist at her as she lay 
crying bitterly at his feet. 

““ Remember what I have said,”’ he declared- 
“Should your sisters complain to me again 
that you are trying to be chosen for the wife 
of Prince Eseki by displaying false proof of the 
goodness of your character, you shall be ban- 
ished. There is no room in my kingdom for 
any subject—even a child of mine—who can 
scheme in such a dishonest manner.”’ 

But in a short while Princess Kishu and 
Princess Morito came to their father begging 
that he should punish their youngest sister 
more fully. ‘‘It is too bad,” they said. ‘“‘ She 
has paid no heed to your words of warning. 
Though we work and labour in our gardens to 
make them a proof of our own dispositions, 
yet Dzu still creeps down at night and steals 
our seeds to transplant them in her own patch, 
and thus get credit for her goodness where no 
credit is due.” 

So King Illartlek, bitterly pained at the 
baseness of his youngest child, banished her 
from the kingdom in spite of her tears and 
assurances of innocence. It was impossible 
that she should prosper in life, he told her, 
while she stooped to such meanness, and it was 
really merciful that her vileness of character 
had been found out in time, otherwise she 
might, by sheer cunning, have gained the 
Prince Eseki of Mane for her husband. 

‘But, father,’’ protested his unhappy child, 
“‘T cannot understand, any more than you can, 
how these plants appear in my garden, nor 
why those of my sisters’ tending should show 
signs of withering. Not once have I looked at, 
much less touched, any of them. I never 
ventured to aspire to become the bmnde of 
Prince Eseki, so why should I deck out my 
garden in honour of thoughts and deeds too 
unimportant to remember ? ”’ 

Nothing, however, that the distressed maiden 
said did any good, for the mind of hing 
Illartlek was firmly made up; though, had he 
shown any sign of wavering, the two other 
Princesses would have insisted upon the sen- 
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tence of banishment pronounced on_ their 
sister Dzu being fulfilled. 

So out of the country she was driven, with 
no companionship save that of an old nurse, 
who was too angry at the treatment her 
favourite charge was receiving to wish to 
remain in the Palace without her. The two of 
them took up their residence in a little castle 
just across the border. 

At length the time arrived for His Royal 
Tlighness Prince Eseki of Mane to be told 
which Princess had been chosen as worthy to 
bear his name; but what was the astonishment 
of everybody to find, when King Illartlek led 
the way to inspect the gardens belonging to his 
children, that the third patch of land, owned 
by the absent Princess, was full of beautiful 
flowers which, while filling the air with per- 
fume, made the eyes ache by the gorgeousness 
of their colouring. 

King Ilartlek looked round in amazement, 
and the two elder Princesses stamped with 
vexation at the display in their sister’s garden. 

‘““What does it mean?” asked the bewil- 
dered monarch as he gazed about him in wonder. 
‘“You both declared to me that your sister 
uprooted the plants you had reared and placed 
them in the garden she was too indolent or too 
worthless to cultivate herself, so, as a fitting 
punishment for her dishonesty, I banished her, 
only to prove—what ? that her garden, in spite 
of her absence, which should cause it to be 
neglected, is crowded with blossoms to represent 
her unselfishness and goodness of heart. I 
have sent her away. I cannot do more.” 

“Will your Majesty allow me to speak ?”’ 
cried the Court Wizard, coming forward with 
a deep bow. “ You have sent away the wrong 
daughter, the one whose disposition was 
sweetened by thoughtfulness and tender care 
of others, while you have retained the two who 
are spiteful, vicious and envious to a degree. 
When the Princess Dzu declared to you she did 
nothing in her garden, it was true enough, for 
her time was too fully occupied in nursing the 
sick, and sewing for the poor end aged. She 
tended all in the city who were in need of help 
or sympathy. Dumb animals and _ children 
claimed her as their friend, and her days were 
passed working for them just as her thoughts 
were always occupied in planning what was 
best. But it was the nature of Princess Dzu 
to be modest and to perform good work by 
stealth, and she never considered, in spite of 
her labours, that she did one deed worth 
recording in her little garden, nor did she ever 
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give herself credit for the beautiful thoughts 
that filled her mind. Princess Kishu and Prin- 
cess Morito are different, however. They are 
jealous and cruel, grasping and calculating, 
and so without fecling that they rejoiced over 
the downfall of their sister, instead of being 
full of pity for her, for they felt all the time her 
beautiful nature was certain to win the Prince.” 

“It is false!’ screamed Kishu, shaking her 
fist indignantly at the old Wizard as he made 
this explanation. “ Besides, even if your 
words were true, Dzu’s garden still continucs 
to be full of growing flowers and yet she is in 
banishment and unable to tend them. How 
can you account for that ? ”’ 

“The wind from heaven and the birds of 
the air have striven to record her goodness by 
bearing the seed to her garden themselves, 
while the little sunbeams, proud to do her 
honour, coaxed each plant into flowering 
beneath the warmth of their rays.” 

So the cruelly wronged Princess was brought 
back and restored to her proper position in the 
Palace, while the King tenderly besought her 
forgiveness for the manner in which he had 
doubted her honesty. He had no uncertainty 
now 2s to which of his daughters was fit to wed 
the Prince, and with his heart full of pride at his 
child’s beautiful character as well as at her beau- 
tiful face, he sent for the Prince Eseki and the 
young man, eager to meet the bride that had been 
selected for him, hurried to the Palace, his 
thoughts so occupied with his presentation 
that he could think of little else. 

When he was face to face with Princess 
Dzu he was enchanted, and, being youthful and 
full of faith, he had only to look into her 
expressive eyes to read the secrets of her heart. 
His blood surged in his veins as he listened to 
the story of her unjust banishment, the jealousy 
of her elder sisters, as well as the disbelicf in 
her truthfulness as expressed by her penitent 
father. With his hand clasping that of his 
future bride, he heard all there was to tell, and 
when the story was finished so absorbed was he 
with his own thoughts that the words of the 
Princess roused him almost from a dream. 

‘“T wonder,’ she said softly, in her melodious 
voice, ‘‘ who whispered to the heart of the wind 
and the birds of the air to do this deed of kind- 
ness for me? How I should like to thank 
them!” 

As the Prince drew his betrothed to his side 
he lool.ed into her upturned eyes. ‘It was an 
angel of God,’ he replied. Then he bent 
and gently kissed her. 
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“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


WORDS IN SEASON. 


TOUCHING story was told by the 
Japan Times some little time ago. 
On that ternble night of the third 
blocking expedition at Port Arthur, 
when the Japanese vessels dashed forward 
through a veritable fiery furnace of shriek- 
ing missiles and exploding mines, a war- 
rant officer was among those who fell on 
board the Ofare Maru. There was found in 
his breast pocket a booklet, soaked with 
water and blood. It was the Gospel of St. 
John. 

An officer stated that the little volume had 
been given to the dead man in London by 
an English lady, when he came here as one 
of the crew deputed to take the battleship 
Mikasa to Japan. The little book became a 
cherished possession. He read it constantly, 
went into the deadly fight a firm believer in 
the Faith, and died with the precious volume 
close to his heart. 

A paragraph in the records of the Missions 
to Seamen serves as an eloquent commentary 
on the foregoing story. 

“Our Japanese Reader at Yokohama sup- 
plies the names and ratings of Japanese Chris- 
tian sailors serving on board sixteen ships 
sailing under the flag of the Rising Sun. These 
seamen have all been Christians for more than 
three years.” 

Thus do the little words in season bear fruit 
in far distances of time and space—yea, even 
amidst the din of horrible war ! 

Could there be any more powerful plea on 
behalf of our scheme for presenting the 
Missions with a steam launch for Queens- 
town Harbour, which is crowded the year 
round with mariners of all nationalities ? 
What better field for those words for Christ 
which, with God’s blessing, may travel to the 
ends of the earth ? 

We have received two letters from far-away 
places which seem peculiarly applicable in the 
light of these thoughts. The writer of one is 
Mr. Claude V. Marshall, of Naini, North- 
Western Provinces. ‘‘ Very many _ thanks,” 
he says, ‘‘ for the ‘ship’ collecting box, duly 
received. You will be glad to hear that the 
ship is taking in her cargo in good style, and 
I hope to send you the amount collected in 
a few weeks. I think your object is a very 
laudable one, and should receive every sup- 

ort.” 

. The second letter comes from Montreal: “I 
thought to be able to send my mite before,” 

says the writer, ‘“‘ but my husband got hurt, 
so we could not afford it then. He was sick 
nearly all the winter, but I resolved as soon 
as I could to send £1. We are only poor 
people, but we love’ God ‘and His service.’ 


TO THE CHILDREN. 


Y DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS, 

I have some _ good news fa 

you this month. You will re 

Member it was announced in THE 

QUIVER that those who felt inclined to 

do so could help our fund by purchasing 

copies of that beautiful picture, “‘ The Light 

of the World.” A number of readers have 

chosen this way of assisting, with the result 

that at the time I wnite there is £5 18s. 6d. 

in hand from this source. That sum, added 

to the amount you have collected, makes 

enough to buy another row-boat, so that 
No. 5 will soon be launched ! 

We have again this month received some 
very nice letters. A most charming one 1s 
that from Bernard Brown, aged nine, of West 
Norwood. Bernard read in this column of 
another little boy from Norwood, who saved 
up a shilling for our fund, and whose mother 
gave him another shilling to add to it. Ber- 
nard also saved a shilling, and then got both 
his mother and father to add a shilling to it! 
Then his grandmother added another shilhng ; 
so that from Bernard’s act of self-denial came 
four shillings! Bernard suggests that some 
other boy may do even better still by asking 
an uncle or aunt, or both, to help him. Ex- 
cellent, Master Bernard! I hope that these 
young readers who have lots of relatives wll 


-set to work at once! 


Yours affectionately, 
UnxcLe Jack. 


A fourteenth list of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after June 29th, 1905, Up 
to and including July 31st, 1905 :-— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. s. 
Amounts already acknowledged... ee 1 
C.H. T. (Brighton) se oe oe ve § 
ack Devon ‘a os ne oe 3 
Be (Edinburgh) . ‘ e) 
“A Small Helpe ee ee . I 
S. Meek as ee ee . 0 
L. N. (Bridport) oe ee oe oe 5 
H (Galashiels) ee ee ee oe 2s 2 
“B" (Milverton) .. ee ee ee 10 
Annie Mann (New Abbey) ; 


Anonymous (Shefheld) .. ee os 
Anony mous (Southwick) . ee we 
“Well Wisher” (Y oxford) 

a Ee (W treatham).. ; ‘4 a8 Se 
Vest Kirby) oe es oe 

Mrs v eale (Upper Tooting) os 

. M. (Carnoustie) .. 

. ie? ee os 

E.H. A. (Montreal, Canada) es ae 

E. M. H. (Edinburgh)... ee oe és 

jJ. W. Longhead (Sligo) .. ee 

“A Thank-offering Be 20th March, 1994" 

(Fort William, Calcutta)... 


CHILDREN’S SECTION. 
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Bernard Brown (West Norwood) ee oe 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading 


A TEMPERANCE VETERAN. 


T is given to few to have to their credit an 
unbroken record of seventy years of active 
work in the Temperance cause. This 
honourable distinction belongs to Mr. 

Joseph Thomas, for considerably more than 
half a century a prominent citizen of Liver- 
pool, and now living in comparative retirement 
in Southport, of which thriving watering-place 
his son-in-law is the popular mayor. 

Mr. Thomas’s earliest days were spent in 
Bristol, but when a boy he removed to Liver- 
pool, and commenced his business career in an 
engineering establishment. Subsequently he 
tock up printing, and in early manhood started 
in business for himself as a bookseller and 
stationer, and became a most successful man. 
His connection with Temperance work dates 
from September 12th, 1835. A meeting was 
held on that day in a schoolroom in Pleasant 
Street, Liverpool; the speaker was Henry 
Anderton, of Preston, the Temperance poet 
and orator, and it was upon this occasion that 
Joseph Thomas signed the pledge. He joined 
the Philanthropic Society of Total Abstainers 
(otherwise known as the David Jones Society), 
and speedily came to the front as an earnest 
and ardent worker. The position of Liverpool 
as a seaport has always given it the advan- 
tage of visits from American and Canadian 
Temperance workers, and in 1849 some Liver- 
pool meetings were addressed by Captain King, 
of Pugwash, Nova Scotia, and Mr. James Fisher, 
of St. John, New Brunswick, who in their 
speeches strongly commended the work of a 
new organisation called the Order of the Sons 
of Temperance Friendly Society. Mr. Thomas 
and his friend Mr. J. B. Anderson followed 
up the matter, with the result that it was 
decided to apply to the National Division of 
America for charters for two divisions, one 
to be named “ The Queen’s No. 1.,” and the 
other ‘‘ Mariners’ Division, No. 2.’ On 
December 17th, 1849, these divisions were 
formally constituted in the Temperance Hall, 
Bond Street, Liverpool, and Mr. Thomas has 
remained an active member of the Order ever 
since. He has held the highest offices in the 
organisation, and the magnificent position 
which this popular friendly society now holds 
in the United Kingdom owes not a little to 
his wise counsel and persevering enthusiasm. 
A similar story may be told with regard to 
the Band of Hope movement. It has often 
been related how the first Band of Hope was 
formed at Leeds after a visit from Mrs. Car- 
ile, of Dublin; and Liverpool made its first 
acquaintance with this form of juvenile Temper- 
ance work through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Thomas, who formed what is believed 
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to have been the first Band of Hope in Liver- 
pool, at his own house in St. James’s Street. 
In later years, as the movement grew, it was 
Mr. Thomas who became a promoter of the 
great Temperance concerts in St. George’s Hall 
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MR. JOSEPH THOMAS. 


and the Philharmonic Hall. An ardent and 
accomplished musician himself, the post of 
conductor of the choirs of 5,000 children 
naturally fell to his share, and the self-denying 
services which he rendered resulted in firmly 
establishing the Band of Hope movement in 
popular esteem. 

Liverpool has recently lost a prominent 
philanthropist in the person of Monsignor 
Nugent, a Roman Catholic pnest, who not 
only rescued thousands of poor lads from the 
streets, but also carried on a great Temperance 
crusade among his co-religionists. Now, Father 
Nugent’s interest in Temperance was first 
awakened by Mr. Thomas. Towards the close 
of 1871 a conference was held in Bold Street, 
Liverpool, at which Joseph Livesey, of Preston, 
was present. The subject was “ To take into 
consideration the best means to be devised 
to promote the principles of total abstinence.” 
During the discussion Mr. Thomas suggested 
that a deputation be appointed to wait upon 
the Catholic authorities with the view to the 
establishment of a society. The idea was not 
adopted. Mr. Thomas therefore took the 
matter up himself, and called upon Father 
Nugent. They had several interviews, and 
later on Mr. Thomas met Cardinal Manning 
at Manchester, and he expressed a hope that 
Father Nugent would take up the work. 
Eventually he did so, and the society was 
started on the last day of February, 1872. 
Mr. Thomas was a frequent speaker at its 
meetings in the early days; and upon one 
occasion, when Father Nugent was much dis- 
heartened, and almost disposed to abandon 
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the fight, it was the enthusiasm of Mr. Thomas 
which led him to begin afresh with a de- 
termination to overcome any and _ every 
obstacle put in his path by the opponents of 
the new crusade. In the public life of Liver- 
pool, as a member of the Select Vestry, Mr. 
Thomas occupied a large place, and when, 
after the outbreak of hostilities in South 
Africa, Liverpool determined to equip and 
send out a contingent to the front, it was 
his eldest son, Captain J. J. Thomas (now 
Major Thomas) who took command of the 
Liverpool Volunteer regiment, and who had 
the honour of a public reception and a banquet 
in St. George’s Hall, upon his return from the 
war. 

In his honoured old age, Mr. Thomas is still 
as keenly alive as ever to all that is taking 
place in the Temperance world ; and his cheer- 
ful, optimistic outlook is perfectly delightful. 
‘“We are on the winning side ’’ has been his 
life’s motto ; and looking back over his crowded 
career, and contrasting ‘‘ things as they were ”’ 
with ‘‘ things as they are,’’ he is able to say 
with confidence, ‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.”’ 


‘“ RIGHT AWAY !”’ 


“Right Awav!”’ is the breezy title of the 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the United 
Kingdom Railway Temperance Union. It isa re- 
cord of an excellent and varied year’s work, and 
we can cordially congratulate Mr. A. Faulkner, 
the Chairman of the Council, and Mr. A. C. 
Thompson, the energetic general secretary, upon 
the wonderful amount of work done on an 
income of £763 2s. 8d. <A few years ago, when 
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MR. C. FAULKNER. 
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the Railway Union lost its great friend, 
Mr. Robcrt Sawyer, the members felt much 
perplexed as to the future of the organisation. 
The splendid way in which Mr. Faulkner has 
thrown himself into the work has, however, 
proved of immense service. His business and 
administrative gifts, gained during his ‘ong 
connection with the world-famous firm of 
Thomas Cook and Sons (the great travellers’ 
and excursionists’ organisers), have been un- 
grudgingly given to the promotion of the 
Temperance movement up and down our rail- 
ways. Mr. Faulkner is a genial speaker, and 
has made a study of the Temperance question 
in all its bearings. His addresses not only 
stimulate and inspire, but they instruct. He 
scems to make it a rule to give his _ hearers 
some fact to remember, and some fresh argu- 
ment to carry away with them. It seems 
specially fitting that a representative of the 
firm of Cook and Sons should be taking a 
leading part in the work of the Railway Tem- 
perance Union. This firm has an hereditary 
connection with the Temperance movement. 
In the early days of the cause the late Thomas 
Cook and the late James M. Cook were ever 
to the fore in helping the work, at a time when 
it received very little assistance from prominent 
business men. Of the importance of Temperance 
work on our railways we have often spoken 
It is satisfactory to know that the Union 
now numbers 22,615 members, and not the 
least encouraging feature is the success of the 
work among the lads. The promotion of 
Temperance on the line is now spreading on 
the Continent, and apart altogether from the 
value of Temperance to the railway men them- 
selves and the corresponding benefit to their 
families there is, of course, its direct bearing 
upon the safetv of the travelling public. Side 
by side with the work itself there has been 
its reflex influence on the railway refreshment 
rooms, which are now infinitely better managed 
than they were when Charles Dickens penned 
““Mugby Junction.” 


THE RECHABITES. 


The Independent Order of Rechabites still 
continues to make substantial headway. During 
the year just brought to a close there has 
been an addition of 18,142 adults and 24.243 
juveniles, or a total increase of 42,346 members. 
Glasgow has contributed the largest addition 
to the adult membership, and the County of 
Durham to the juvenile section. The excellent 
management of this Order has become a 
household word. Its influence in building up 
character, and its thoroughly practical work 
in teaching a man the ease and value of self- 
help, give 1t a claim to the hearty support of 
everyone intcrested in the betterment of the 
people. 
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MOTTO-TEXT: ‘‘ Why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven ? "’—AcTS i. II. 


BOVE the mountain’s snowy crown 

We watched for Thy descent ; 

And looked to see Thee coming down 
Through rifted firmament. 


We gazed beyond earth’s shadowed 
way— 
We climbed the starry stair— 
We saw the vivid lightning play, 
And thought to find Thee there. 


But suddenly in household task 
Thy presence we descried ; 

The fireside faces dropped the mask, 
And “ God is here !’”’ we cried. 


Not on the heights, but by the wheel, 

The axc, the plough, the oar, 
Thy tender Face Thou dost reveal : 
es Our weary search is o’er. 


Seis. The labours of the mart and mine, 

ay Ong Are meetings, Lord, with Thee: 

se Earth’s dusky pathways cheery shine : 
Nights pass less drearily. 


All Nature opens her sweet stores, 
We hold the happy clue, 
And find to God a thousand doors 
Set wide to let us through. 
S. J. Hact. 
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“ Gloria in 


MOTTO: excelsis Deo.’’ xP 
J 


[. O75 
OR Thy glory, O Most High, 
rR) Seen on land, and sea, and sky ; ag 
For the glory of Thy Truth, 
Radiant with eternal youth ; 
For the still more glorious grace 
Shining forth in Jesus’ face ; 
Lord, we praise Thee, and adcre, 
And will serve Thee evermore. 


2. 
For the wonders of Thy ways 
Towards Thy saints in ancient days 
For the bud on David’s stem— 
Royal babe of Bethlehem ; 
For the Victim on the Tree— 
Thorn-crowned King ot Calvary ; 
Lord, we praise Thee, and adore, 
And will serve Thee evermore. 


3. 
For Thy Gospel’s saving health ; 
For its welcome, width, and wealth ; 
For free access to Thy throne 
Through the Blood that doth atone ; 
For the grace to sinners given, 
Peace on earth, and hope of heaven ; 
Lord, we pratse Thee, and adore. 
And will serve Thee evermore. eee 


4c 
For Thy Spirit’s gracious dower, 
For His wonder-working power, 
For His new-creating might, 
For His Christ-revealing light, 
For His inward witnessing— 
“Ye are children of the King.” 
Lord, we praise Thee, and adore, 
And will serve Thee evermore. 


5. 
Mighty Victor! Thee we bless, 
Vanquished by Thy tenderness ; 
Trophies of Thy grace are we, 
Willing captives bound to Thee ; 
For the cords of Love Divine, 
For the joy of being Thine ; 
Lord, we praise Thee, and adore, 
And will serve Thee evermore. 
R. RICHARD. 
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WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 


Goodness. 
(See “ The Outver Home Companion,” p. 352.) 

OODNESS, being the _ reflection in 
: humanity of the Divine, is quite 
independent of any other quality 
and advantage. It often exists with 
abject poverty, and, though it is rare for a 
person who is sincerely good to be irritatingly 
stupid, it does not demand high mental en- 
dowment. In the same way, though it is 
almost impossible for a countenance irradiated 
by genuine goodness to be positively ugly, it 
has not its root in physical attractions. Tra- 
dition tells us of such notable exemplars of 
virtue as Socrates the heathen, who at least 
lived up to the highest that he knew, and 
Paul of Tarsus the Christian, that it was not 
by their personal comeliness that they won 
their way to the hearts of men. The lady 
who refused the hand of poor Isaac Watts 
gave as her reason that, while she admired 
the jewel of his genius, she could not aprre- 
ciate the homely casket wherein it was en- 
shrined. In a beautiful metaphor restored by 
the Revised Version, the apostle says that 
“the fruit of the light is in all goodness.”’ 
Beneath the rays of the Sun of Righteousness 
flourishes this most beneficent blossom of the 
Tree of Life. Goodness has the potency of all 
the other graces; neutral tinted itself, it can 
take the colour of them all. We have seen 
the silvery spray of pure water which forms 
the basis of the polychromatic glories of the 
illuminated fountain. Thus goodness can take 
upon itself now the golden glow of generosity, 
now the tender rose-flush of enthusiasm, now 
the violet of humility, now the emerald hue 
of mercy and of hope; and in each of these 
transformations it is only the more exquisite, 
the more like God, Who is its Source. Good- 
ness lingers longer in our memories than attri- 
butes which are more showy, and it is to the 
man or woman who is good to whom we yield 
our reverence and our love. ‘‘ Be good, and 
let who will be clever.” ‘’Tis only noble 
to be good,’ sing the poets. Goodness is 
indeed a ‘“‘fruit of light ’’ flowing from the 
inexhaustible fountain of Him in Whom “is 

no darkness at all.”’ 


His Best Sermon. 


SoME few years ago a young clergyman, 
greatly beloved by his parishioners, resigned 
his curacy in the north of England, to under- 
take work as a missionary in Central Afnca. 
‘‘That is the best sermon Mr. Sim has ever 
preached to us,”’ said one poor man to another 
on the last occasion on which their munister 
addressed them in church. ‘“ No,” answered 
the neighbour, “‘the best sermon he has 
preached has been the life he has lived in the 
middle of us rough chaps.’’ Within a year 
the young missionary died, thousands of miles 
away from home; but his pure and unselfish 
example still shines on in the hearts of those 
who loved him. Christians were told that they 
were to be the light of the world, not that 
they were to be its lightning. Here is the 
epitaph upon a lady, whose only legacy was her 
character : 

“The words affection graves beneath this stone 

Are few and simple, * While she lived, she shone.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


ae , nee 


A Remarkable Yolume of Poems. 


Thoughts and Fancies of a Gir. By Kitty 
BALBERNIE, 


To Solve the Housing Problem. 
Cheap Dwellings. 


Comprising over 200 plans, etc., of houses 
built at costs from £75 to £300 and up 


Ss. 


The Latest Addition to Cassell’s National Library. 
Essays on Goethe. By Tuos. CARLYLE. 


Charming Little Sixpenny Books for Children. 


Stories of King Arthur. 
Stories from Grimm. 
Fairy Tales, Book I. 


SHORT ARROWS. 


‘The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund. 

ACKNOWLEDGING a cheque for the support of 
Rosie Heelis, one of THE QUIVER Waifs, Miss 
Sharman, in whose home the little one is 
placed, sends us the accompanying portrait 
of the child, telling us at the same time: 
“We think you will be pleased with the pic- 
ture, and it is a very true likeness of the child. 
No doubt you will remember she came to us 
at the early age of fifteen months, having lost 
both parents by consumption. For years she 
was a most frail, delicate little creature, need- 
ing constant change of air, but for the past 
few years she _ has 
been much stronger, 
and able to take her 
place in school and 
do the same lessons 
as the other children. 
Rosie is in the second 
standard, and getting 
on very nicely indeed 
with her lessons ; there 
is also marked im- 
provement in her sew- 
ingand knitting. She 
is now nine years old, 
but is small for her 
age, and will, I fear, 
never be a_ strong 
child owing to her 
early history; but, 
living in the country 
and having all care 


and attention, we 
hope to see steady 
improvement. Again 


thanking yourself and 
the kind readers of 
THE QUIVER very 
sincerely for the in- 
terest taken in this 
little orphan child, I 
am, yours faithfully, 
(signed) C. SHARMAN.”’ 
We hope shortly to 
have a new portrait 
of our boy protégé in 
Dr. Bamardo’s Home, 
and shall continue 
gratetully to acknow- 
ledge in our columns any contributions from 
our readers to the fund which is devoted to 
the support of these two waifs. 


The Shadow of our Minds. 

SICK persons were brought that at least the 
shadow of St. Peter and St. Paul might fall upon 
them. Are there not even now moral invalids 
who are cured by the shadow of good people 
that falls upon them? The mind casts a 
shadow just as much as the body. We are for 
ever, that is to say, inftuencing others for good 
or for evil. Of what importance then is the 
character of our minds! 


(Photo: H. Jenkins, Tunbridge Wells.) 
ROSIE WEELIS, “THE QUIVER® WAIF. 
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Self-Control. 

A HORSE, when annoyed by flies, kicked impa- 
patiently and caught a hoof in a stirrup. The man 
riding him looked. down and remarked “ If 
you are going to get on I will get otf."" So long 
as the man 1s above and the horse underneath, 
the more mettle and spirit in the horse the 
better, and it is just so with the soul and body. 
Temper and passion are forms of energy, and the 
more of them the better when they are nightly 
directed. We must, however, keep under the 
body and bring it into subjection. It is a 
good servant but a bad master, and must 
be kept in its place. 
My soul, my spirit, 
my real self, the god- 
like part in man, has 
to get down from its 
seat of sovereignty if 
the lower man, the 
brute-like nature that 
is in all of us, gain 
the ascendency. 


Rice Christians. 


IF it be asked are 
not all Chinese Chris- 
tians rice Chnistians— 
that is, Christians for 
the sake of getting 
money to buy rice— 
the answer is given 
-by the way many of 
them suffered torture 
and death for the sake 

' of their religion in 
the Boxer persecution 
of 1900. There are 
quite as many hypo- 
crites at home as in 
heathen lands, and 
missionaries put Chi- 
nese converts to strict 
tests and know very 
well how to detect 
those who desire only 
to make worldly gain 
out of supposed godli- 
ness. 


“The Leaat of These.” 

A MISSIONARY who has spent the last ten 
years in the most difficult and disheartening 
work in the Klondike, recently gave an English 
audience a good illustration of the spirit of 
enthusiasm which alone can make such a life 
worth the living. A hideous and arrogant 
Indian, whose feet were in a terrible state with 
sores, condescended to allow the clergyman to 
kneel down and anoint them with healing oil 
and with other medicaments in which he was 
skilled. During the task the missionary hap- 
pened to look up at his heathen patient, and 
he told his listeners that he never saw so 
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plainly as in the scowling features of that 
unloving, unconverted savage, the face of one 
of ‘‘the least of those’? for whom a work of 
mercy done is a work done for Christ. To 
his imagination, on fire, perchance, through 
his lowly and holy ministry, something of the 
Divine impress seemed, by a curious paradox, 
to be there. 


Always Tares. 


ATHEISTICAL pamphlets were freely pushed 
into the hands of those who had attended the 
great spring Mission at the Albert Hall. There 
is always the enemy with the tares following 
the good seed. Let both grow. Harvest comes 
some day, with the division, and the dis- 
comfiture, and the ‘Glory Song.”’ 


“THE QUIVER” 


THE QUIVER. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

THE following is a list of contributions 
received from June 28th, 1905, up to and 
including July 27th, 1905. Subscriptions re- 
ceived after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: L. R, (Newcastie), 
Ss.; Mrs. L., 5s. 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” £2 108., £2, 
{i §s., £1 1s, 6d., £1 £ I, 105., is ; “For XN ried Yearsa 
eader of THE Obra Li; « Omneswoad,” 1; ** Geed's 


Tenth” (Rotherham), 15§s.; Frances, Willie, and Mary 
(Newport, Isle of W ight), §s.; S. B. W. (Streatham), 35. od, 
* Portobello,” 2s. 6d. ; Loe Gladyns, 2s. 6d. The tollowing 
have been sent direct: Lila Noel, 4s.; “ Combe St. Nicholas.” 
a parcel of useful articles. 

For The Children's Country Holidays iain ENB, 
10s. eee oS Molde oe E. M., ss.; “A Cus. 
stant Reader of THE QUIVER ” (Brighton), = 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 
121. Why did Daniel and his three com- 


panions refuse to eat the food provided 
for them from the king of Babylon’s 
table ? 


122. In what way did God bless Daniel and 
his companions for their good resolution ? 

123. How long was the course of training for 
Daniel and others ? 

124. What is known of the authorship of 
Psalm cxxi. ? 

125. How many psalms are included in the 
‘“ Psalms of Degrees ”’ ? 

120. What important teaching is set forth 
in Psalm cxx1i ? 

127. Who was king of Babvlon when that 
place was taken by Darius and Cyrus, kings of 
the Medes and Persians ? 

128. In what way did Belshazzar manifest 
his pride and arrogance against God ? 

129. What does history say as to the manner 
in which Babylon was taken ? 

130. What prophecies of Isaiah are supposed 
to refer to the taking of Babylon by the Medes 
and Persians ? 

131. When Darius became king of Babylon 
what honour did he propose to confer upon 
Daniel ? 

132. What foolish law was enacted by King 
Darius which caused Daniel to be put in 
prison ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1024. 

109. The finding of the book of the law of 
Moses, which had been hidden probably in the 
reign of Manasseh to save it from destruc- 
tion (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, 15.) 

110. A roll of a book in which Jeremiah had 
written at God’s command, warning the king 
of God’s judgment against him and his people 
unless they repented. (Jer. xxxvi. 2, 3.) 


111. Jehoiakim cut the roll in pieces and 
burnt it. (Jer. xxxvi. 23.) 

112. That Jehoiakim should have no one to 
succeed him, and that his dead body should re- 
main unburied, and be cast forth out of the gates 
of Jerusalem. (Jer. xxxvi. 30, and xxii. 19.) 

113. Upon the false charge of being a traitor 
to his country, because he prophesied the 
captivity of Judah. (Jer. xxxvili. 3-7, and 
XXXVH. 13, 14.) 

114. By the help of Ebed-melech, an Ethio- 
pian eunuch, who. entreated the king to save 
Jeremiah, and then, with the assistance of 
thirty men drew him out of the dungeon 
(Jer. xxxvili. 9-13.) 

115. That 1f Zedekiah would give himself up 
as a prisoner to the Chaldeans, they would save 
his life, and Jerusalem would not be burned. 
(Jer. xxxvili. 17, 18.) 

116. ‘‘ They mocked the messengers of God, 
despised His words, and misused His prophets.” 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 16.) 

117. The Temple was burnt down with the 
rest of the city, and most of the sacred vessels 
were destroyed, the remainder being taken to 
Babylon. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 18, 10.) 

118. He put out the eyes of Zedekiah. 
bound him with fetters of brass, and camed 
him captive to Babylon. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 13, 
ang 2 Kings xxv. 7.) 

119. A calf was cut in twain lengthways, and 
the two halves placed with a passage between 
them ; the persons making the covenant then 
passed to the middle and took a solemn aath 
to be true until death. (Jer. xxxiv. 18.19 
and Gen. xv. 10-17.) 

120. The outpouring of the water of hie, 
which has come to the world through the 
preaching of the Gospel and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. (Ezek. xlvii. 8,9; St. John tv. 
14, and vil. 37, 38.) 
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CLASS MISSIONS: 


LEVERAGE TO HIGHER LEVELS. 


By D. L. Woolmer. 
(With Illustrations from Original Photographs by Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


. HERE have you worked all your 
life ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Mostly underground, sir, until 

I married. I come to the level 

then. I am a-going on one of 

these here railways when they come in full play.” 

Charles Dickens makes two fathers in council 


less in the world and that is, “‘ to lose ’em, sir.”” 
His affection for his offspring awakens no 
vibration of paternal sympathy beneath the 
ample expanse of waistcoat confronting him. 
The rich man’s spirit merely shivers at the 
reflection that Dombey and Son must be under 
an obligation to such persons as Toodles and 


HAULING THE MISSIONARY UP THE 


part asunder with this question and answer. 
The prosperous Dombey can endure no 
more admissions from his infant  son’s 
foster father. Toodles, blest with ‘“‘ four hims 
and a her, all alive,’’ has confessed that it is 
as much as he can afford to keep six children, 
yet he couldn’t hardly afford but one thing 


SHIP'S .GIDE IN THE ALBERT DOCK. 


wife. The self-complacent Dives has never 
realised that members of the human family 
are one body, and that the head itself cannot 
say to the foot, nor even to the most insignifi- 
cant joint of the toe, ‘‘ I have no need of thee.” 

Mutual obligations are amongst the dis- 
coveries of modern students of sociology. 
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Sir Henry Burdett, standing on a _ watch 
tower from which he surveys British charity 
and gauges its economy, proclaims a fact 
which he declares is often overlooked. 

‘“‘ If it were not for the hundreds of thousands 
of humble workers who do the rough work of 
our great cities, it would be impossible for the 
richer members of the community to reside 
within the area in comfort, security and health. 
This should appeal to the instincts of self- 
preservation and justice of all who have eyes 
to see, hearts to feel, and brains to reflect.’’ 

Underground, overground, in the stifling 
atmosphere of sewers or exposed to all weathers 
on railway engines, under circumstances and in 
places which have come into existence with 
new developments in London life, men and 
women with the same human instincts and the 
same capacities for good and evil, call for the 
same Saviour and Friend, whilst their special 
surroundings require special methods of dealing 
with them. Missions to various classes have 
sprung into being as their need has been recog- 
nised. A conviction that righteousness exalts 
a nation when it reaches its lowliest as well as 
its loftiest members, appeals to instincts higher 
than those of self-preservation, or even of duty 
and obligation. Experience shows that the 
ideal Christianity is the best lever to raise all 
classes to higher levels of true citizenship. 

The enterprise of reaching the masses is vast. 
There is now a large population collected in 
our great cities equal in number to all the in- 


THE QUIVER. 


habitants of England and Wales six centunes 
ago, whose condition is said to be more hopeless 
than that of the poorest serf of the middle ages. 
This class is made up to a large extent of 
dockers. There is a great distinction between 
the dock companies’ permanent staff and the 
casual labourers. The first are, for the 
most part, respectable, intelligent citizens. 
They are supposed to number about 6,000, 
whilst in addition, the dock companies 
employ upwards of 4,000 preference men 
and 3,100 casuals. When work is_ brisk, 
they take on some 5,000 additional hands. 
Including 2,800 stevedores or ship packers, and 
2,000 lightermen and carmen, a company of 
20,000 are engaged in landing or shipping the 
treasures which pass between our huge market 
and every port of the world. 

Such a crowd naturally embraces both saints 
and sinners, the finest specimens of humanity 
and the most depraved. Saints are perfected 
by friction, and those who raise the standard 
ot holiness and righteousness in the docks are 
targets for jests, insults, and sometimes violence. 
There are earnest, religious men acting as 
foremen and heads of departments, conscious 
of their own responsibility, and there are 
loafers who have drifted down to waterside 
labour through murky channels in which their 
characters have been hopelessly lost. The 
London City Mission sends its agents specially 
to the large proportion known as dockers or 
casual labourers. Thousands of this class are 


A FEW WORDS WITH TYPICAL DOCKERS. 


CLASS Missions: LEVERAGE TO HIGHER LEVELS. 


without skilled training of any kind, and many 
of them are without self-respect or the heart to 
resist the deadly current that is drawing them 
down to utter ruin. 

A scholar, seedy and out-at-elbows, will 
listen to a religious address only to dispute a 
quotation from Scripture by a reference to the 
original Greek. He will challenge the simple 
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from floor to ceiling of vast warehouses, which 
cause the uninitiated to stagger on drawing near. 
An untiring iron arm picks off the vessel’s crates 
of golden corn and other necessities of life and 
swings them ashore. The riches of the Colonies, 
the treasures of the Indies, the products of 
lands unknown to our ancestors, find purchasers 
in this little island, and if its prosperity is 


“COALIES" AT FINSBURY PARK. 


truths for which heroes and martyrs have 
lived and died, sometimes with acynical sneer, 
at others with the courtesy of early training. 
The same man will fight like a hungry wolf 
every morning at the dock gates for two or 
three hours of rough labour. Who would have 
thought at the time when he took honours at 
the University where grey hairs and middle 
life would find him ? The condition of such 
a man is hopeless, if, without friends, character 
or moral support, no hand is stretched out to 
save him from sinking into crime. The in- 
fluences around him are as diverse as the odours. 
A few only are as wholesome as the fragrant 
spices and pungent drugs which Java, Ceylon, 
and other fair islands contribute to our imports. 
Many more are like the overpowering fumes of 
the thousands of puncheons of rum, stacked 


maintained and increased, the number of 
dockers must increase in proportion. 

Above the creaking and groaning of ma- 
chinery, above the confused noise, the coarse 
Jests, the profane speeches, there rings occa- 
sionally the scream of some poor fellow injured 
by the breaking of a chain. ‘‘ This neigh- 
bourhood is good for practice,’ is the verdict 
of ambitious surgeons, for accidents are fre- 
quent. Missionaries aie often sent for by 
men who, when forced to lie still, long for sym- 
pathy and help. One of the workers of the 
London City Mission was himself a docker for 
twenty years, and owes his present position 
to the society’s efforts. Knowledge of the 
difficulties of the men and a ready wit are very 
necessary elements of success. 

““Can’t you give us something more sub- 
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stantial than tracts ?’’ cries a docker; and 
he suggests in language that needs translation 
into the vulgar tongue that half-a-crown would 
be more acceptable ; it would be just enough 
to give him a “ good drunk,”’ which he has not 
been able to indulge in for a month. 

‘You would not be mean enough to take 
half-a-crown from a poor man like mvself 
without doing something to earn it ? But I 
promise it to you for a small amount of labour.”’ 

‘What is it, mister ? J’ll do it sharp.” 

‘No, I'll give you plenty of time Repeat 
this prayer before going to bed for fourteen 
nights, ‘God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

The bargain was closed. A fortnight passed, 
but the docker did not claim his earnings. 
After some time the missionary found him in 
great straits for money and offered him half-a- 
crown. He absolutely refused it. Why ? 
Had he not done something to earn it? He 
had certainly kept his word. At first he had 
repeated the words of prayer in flippant 
mockery. Then they took hold of him, and 
he knelt down—somehow he could not help it. 
Then he saw himself a sinner, and his heart 
broke in a cry for mercy. The missionary 
forced the half-crown upon him, but he dropped 
it into a collecting box for Poplar Hospital. 
With an mstinct that he could not define, he 
would neither spend nor keep the coin. It 
had been, under God, the means of raising his 
aspirations to treasure in Heaven, and of his 
making a start in a new hfe. An intuitive 
desire for something better than the means of 
keeping body and soul together. for some 
happimess greater than self-indulgence, will 
often assert itself when least expected. 

“They talks about sending missionaries to 
Africa, but I think we wants ’em ’ere,”’ re- 
marked a coalie to a visitor, who plunged into 
the black cloud which enveloped one hundred 
of the fraternity on a vessel lying in dock. A 
child’s elementary idea of a missionary, “‘A 
white man who goes out in a ship to black 
people,” is realised daily by two agents of the 
London City Mission, who in 1901 were first 
appointed to board the ships in Victoria and 
Albert Docks. But on arrival at the ship the 
analogy between the home and foreign mission- 
ary diverges, for the white man, lost to sight 
whilst only a few yards from land, speedily 
becomes as black as his flock. These black 
sheep soon realise that his sharing their con- 
dition is a proof of sincerity and interest in 
them. Coal itself has been described by a 
scientific writer of poetic feeling as stored-up 
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sunbeams; and beneath the dusky surface of 
coalies warmth and kindness of heart often 
wait to be kindled. They welcome their 
coming guest and they speed his departure by 
lowering him over the sides of a boat in a basket. 
A missionary’s confidence in their strong arms 
and good faith are tried and proved when he 
hangs suspended over the water. Perhaps, 
however, the swing in mid-air involves less risk 
than scaling the bulwarks by an ascent or 
descent of a slippery thirty-seven rung ladder. 
The question, ‘‘Is it worth while ? ’’ naturally 
demands an answer regarding religious work 
that entails wear and tear of mind and body. 
The results are the only satisfactory answer. 
It is impossible to tabulate the highest aad 
best, those influences which must be at the root 
of all lasting good; but change of conduct 
gives indisputable evidence that labour amongst 
dock coalies is not in vain. One, for instance, 
after breaking free from the curse of intemper- 
ance, set himself the voluntary task of helping 
others to do the same. His wife worked with 
him, and during three years he introduced 
forty-two members, twelve of whom were his 
own mates, to the Order of Good Templars. 

This was no mean feat in face of the fact 
that drink is generally declared to be the 
curse, not only of dock coalies, but of the great 
black brotherhood at large, on whom London 
depends so largely for light and comfort. 
The supply of ardent refreshment is always 
alluringly near to the throats parched aad 
rough with black dust. The men do not belong 
to the class most likely to exercise self-restraint, 
for in thetr trade the survival of the fittest sa 
matter of physical and muscular suitability. 
Mental and moral recommendation must bow 
and retire before broad shoulders and stalk 
wart frames. 

The same general characteristics are found m 
the different sections of the trade—in the 
familiar giants of coal merchants’ yards and 
waggons, in those less known employed by 
railway companies, and in the _ thousands 
engaged in gasworks. Each set has its 
special missions which are the centre of tem- 
perance work, thrift, and benefit clubs of 
various descriptions. It is impossible to say 
how many Crimes are directly or indirectly the 
outcome of gambling and_ intemperance. 
Gambling is prohibited in gasworks, but 
bookies frequent coal merchants’ yards and 
offer exciting recreation that requires netther 
skill nor intellect. A client of one of these 
gentry confessed to a missionary that in two 
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hours he won /1 17s. 10d., but lost £7 during 
the following seven weeks. To throw away 
@1 a week in betting and an unknown quantity 
an self-indulgence leads to inevitable poverty. 
Then the victims often cry out to the friends 
whose warnings have been unheeded to pull 
them out of their difficulties. 

“Can you get a solicitor to defend our 
mate, G———_, who has taken the lives of his 
three children ? ”’ 

This message came from a coal depét to an 
agent of the London City Mission. The men 
who sent it told the awful story of a father 
bringing three little innocents to the canal and 
drowning them one by one. From the depot, 
the missionary went to the desolate home, 
where the mother was weeping like Rachel for 
her children, and refusing to be comforted. 
Her grief was only diverted by the horror of 
Ler husband’s position. He was found guilty 
of wilful murder, but, very largely through the 
evidence of a mate who bore witness of his 
strange conduct, the sentence of death was 
commuted to confinement during His Majesty’s 
pleasure. A long illness and incapacity to 
work had unhinged his mind, but his troubles 
could be all traced back to intemperance. 
The three little lives which had been sacrificed 
might have been a blessing to him. These 
strong coalies can make very tender fathers. 
They like something to pet, and are fond of 
keeping singing birds. Perhaps music has 


power to soothe the savage breast of big men, 
gifted like Saul with great vitality. A hymn 
sung in a coal-yard will at times draw tears to 
wash white streaks down a black face. 

Coal-yards are the scenes of regular open- 
air services, especially during the breakfast 
hour, and centres for temperance work. Coal 
merchants sometimes support the mission 
and the men contribute towards its funds. 
Recreations, such as a day in the country 
or cricket matches, in which coal porters 
can enjoy the exercise of their strength, 
take the place of the very dear amuscment 
of gambling. On an occasion when one 
hundred, with their wives, availed themselves 
of an invitation to spend the day at Harts, 
Wood Green, a coal porter, in seconding a vote 
of thanks to the host and hostess, contrasted 
the coalie of to-day with the coalie of twenty- 
five years ago. ‘‘ At that time,’ he said, ‘“‘if 
you went to a house with a black face, it meant 
having the door shut in your face ; the people 
had had coalies before, and did not want them 
again. But now, by the grace of God, a great 
change has taken place; many of the coalies 
being Christians and abstainers, and they are 
seeking to lead others to the Saviour.” 

Such men as this, who witness a good con- 
fession before their mates, must surely and 
steadily raise them to a higher level. One of 
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the number during the last years of his life was 
noticed to work as though ever conscious that 
the time was short. He would stand beside 
a missionary at an open-air meeting and support 
attempts to benefit his mates with the courage 
of conviction. He faced approaching death 
with the simple manliness and courage which 
had been consecrated to God’s service. Six 
strong comrades bore his body to its last resting 
place, and 150 to 200 persons attended the 
burial service to witness that the memory of 
the just is blessed. 

When a missionary first asked permission to 
visit the coal depit at St. Pancras Goods 
Station, the manager attempted to dissuade 
him on the ground that the men were too 
depraved for any hope of doing them good. 
But experience showed that even those who at 
first pelted the intruder with coal were not 
beneath the reach of human sympathy and 
Divine power. They may be a contrast to 
the railway employés. This class has special 
missions amongst its members, reaching from 
the smart civil guards down to the scavengers. 
The time for caring for them is short, for their 
calling brings them into constant danger. 
The Board of Trade reported that in one year 
765 were killed and 3,618 injured, in the course 
of duty. | 

Time would fail to tell of missions to navvies, 
carmen, and other classes of the ever-moving 
population of London. Darkness brings no 
complete cessation to the labour. About 2,000 
night cabmen belong to the number who must 
be cared for whilst the world at large sleeps. 
Shabby old clothes and shabby old cabs have 
usually induced the poor old men, two-thirds 
of whom are from fifty to eighty years old, to 
settle down to drive between the hours of 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m. The cabmen’s room at 
the station is often their first and last place of 
worship. They are glad of something to 
shorten the long hours of waiting between the 
trains. 

The very ground covered by King’s Cross, 
St. Pancras and Euston Stations has a story 
to tell with a moral for all who question whether 
what is old and evil can ever be made to give 
place to new and good ideals. Could the shade 
of a Londoner of the eighteenth century revisit 
the site, he might inquire where were the ash- 
heaps that disgraced the historical ground of 
Battle Bridge, the field where Britons and their 
intrepid queen made their last stand against 
Roman invasion. The hillocks of horse-bones, 
the mountains of cinders, where pigs and 
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pariahs prowled, all have gone to Russia. 
The Muscovites bought them to help to rebuild 
Moscow after the French invasion. The 
modern representatives of the scavengers of 
Battle Brndge are a very different race. The 
place known as ‘ Salamanca,”’ in Lambeth, 
the great emporium for the contents of dustbins, 
where purifying fires burn continually, is oc- 
cupied by sifters. whose duties are organised, 
whose rules regarding treasure trove are strict, 
and whose health and conduct are reported 
as satisfactory. The accumulated vile refuse 
of past centuries has become part of a stately 
city, and London has buried the place it defiled 
under the three great northern railway sta- 
tions. 

Time delights in such transformations and 
supplies material for volumes of fairy tales 
from the most unpromising scenes. One that 
was absolutely true belonged to the neighbour- 
hood of Shaftesbury Avenue. A _ clergyman 
walking down this busy thoroughfare in the 
prosaic twentieth century does not expect to 
be favoured with the vision and touch of one 
of Oberon’s subjects; yet this happened to 
the Rev. Courthope Todd. 

“You will not remember me,”’ said a pleasant 
voice ; “‘ but I shall be ever grateful to you for 
leading me to the Saviour nearly twenty-five 
years ago, when I was a little fairy in a panto- 
mime.”’ 

The speaker had been one of three little 
actresses whom Mr. Courthope Todd invited to 
a school-room tea followed by a religious 
address, in 1876. Their coming led to his 
starting the Theatrical Mission. The founder 
and president kept this girl in touch for years, 
but when ill-health obliged him to retire from 


active work and go abroad, he lost sight of 


little Jessica, the fairy. But she never lost 
her hold on God. She lived worthily of her 
profession of faith in Him, refusing lucrative 
engagements abroad because they entailed 
Sunday work. Now she recognised the fnend 
of her childhood, returned to help the mission 
as long as he remained within reach of the 
headquarters, 92, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square. At this place there is a home for 
actresses. To some it is the only home they 
have ever known. Here they come when they 
have no engagement, tospend the evening with 
books, games, or needlework. Some of them 
have started life at eight years old with a tour 
on the provinces. A visit to their sitting-room 
will discover typical girls as they appear 
behind the scenes. One, aged twenty, has 
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mever known any life but stage life, and can 
imagine nothing beyond its little world, in 
which she was born. Another supports her 
mother on the proceeds of the only work open 
to her. A third is heartily sick of the pro- 
fession and would gladly find other occu- 
pation. 

The life of an ordinary “chorus lady,” or 
dancer, is monotonous in its routine of changes. 
She makes a tour through the provinces, staying 
a week or less in large towns and travelling 
always on Sunday. One engagement com- 
pleted, she returns to London to seek another, 
and if she is successful, after weeks of arduous 
rehearsals, during which she receives no pay- 
ment, the same thing begins again. Yet this 
calling is overcrowded. Only last July, when 
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WATERCRESS AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION: 


vacancies for six singers were advertised in a 
theatrical paper, 200 answered in person, and 
when, somewhat later, one dancer was required, 
the manager had to select her out of sixty 
applicants. What of the fifty-nine? It is 
terrible to hear in the report of this Mission 
that suicide amongst actresses is not uncommon. 
What is a woman to do when youth and beauty 
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are past ? She tramps the streets from one 
theatrical agency to another, but no one wants 
her. She attempts to find anothcr means of 
livelihood, but her former calling is against 
her. One object of the mission is to obtain 
work for those who voluntarily seek to leave 
the stage. Another to aid them when in need, 
as well as to encourage all within its influence 
to lead a holy and happy life. 

Efforts to bring light and comfort to those 
who follow picturesque callings entails prosaic 
toil. Whilst men sleep, the great enemy is 
active. To contest the ground with him the 
servants of God have to be abroad at all hours 
of the night. 

At an hour when flaring oil-lamps made 
darkness visible, treasure-seekers were on the 
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GIRLS MAKING UP FLOWERS. 


prowlin Covent Garden Market. They searched 
empty carts, explored cellars, and any holes 
and corners where the tide of humanity could 
sweep its waifs and strays. It was 1866, and 
the investigation was notin vain. The question 
arose, What was to be done with the spoil ? 
Here, for instance, was a girl of ten or eleven, 
with scarcely a rag to protect her against the 
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cruel biting winter, washing and tying up 
watercress. She would tramp the streets until 
her basket was empty, then return for a fresh 
supply, and so toil on for fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day. What had the future to offer her 
and others in like case ? How many would 
have the strength, how many would have the 
will, to pick their weary way between the pit- 
falls to crime ? In this year, the knowledge of 
their need and suffering induced Mr. John 
Groom to found a Watercress and Flower Girls’ 
Christian Mission, inaugurated by the seventh 
Earl] of Shaftesbury, who became its President. 
Wise as well as kind, he gave a charge to the 
Council which has been ever kept in mind: 
‘‘See that you do not pauperise those you help, 
but train everyone to usefulness, self-depend- 
ence and trust in God. If any will help them- 
selves, help them to do so; but remember that 
to help the helpless to self-help is the noblest 
charity of all.” 

** Our Earl,’’ the girls learnt to call the states- 
man, whose gifts were freely offered to their 
service. The object of the mission was, and 
still is, to take the girls from street flower- 
selling and, where practicable, train them for 
domestic service, and provide them with 
situations. Thanks to the Education Act, it is 
no longer possible for children under fourteen 
to work in the streets from morning to night ; 
but humanity has still occasion to shudder at 
the suffering hidden in the haunts of the lower 
ranks of hawkers. The case of cnpples is 
always the hardest. In 1879 the founder of 


the Watercress and Flower Girls’ Mission tried . 


the experiment of opening a home for crippled 
girls of good character, who really wished to 
obtain a means of honest livelihood, and teach 
them artificial flower-making. At this time 
artificial flowers were nearly all imported from 
abroad, so the poor girls did not enter into 
rivalry with any home industry. Between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen they were, and 
still are, transported from close, narrow sur- 
roundings bounded by grimy walls into a room 
at the headquarters of the Watercress and 
Flower Girls’ Mission, 8, Sckforde Street, E.C., 
where they may sit at ease amongst flowers. 
What if the fragrance of natural flowers 1s 
lacking ? What if natural hfe and growth are 
conspicuous by their absence ? The artificials 
mean life to dormant faculties and hope of 
_independence, instead of the humiliating trial 
of being a burden on friends or charity. Afflicted 
girls who are enabled to contribute to the 
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beauty of the world and to know the delight of 
friendly emulation with others become them- 
selves transformed. Cripples still, but no 
longer useless, for according to their ability 
they make flowers, mount them, or design the 
sprays. When a merciful Act forbade childrea 
being dragged through the streets to excite 
compassion, the immediate result was the 
abandonment of numbers of these poor hittle 
waifs. They had a claim on the compassion 
of the mission, and an orphanage was opencd 
which shelters 250 little girls. It gives annually 
a holiday of two to four weeks to 150 blind and 
crippled girls, and provides over 2,500 with at 
least one day in the country or seaside. If the 
desire of the Duke of Argyll could be fulfilled, 
that ladies would wear flowers made by these 
crippled girls instead of feathers torn from 
crippled birds, the trade would become even 
more flourishing than it is at present, and its 
blessings would be extended to an unhmited 
extent. 

The demand for the luxuries and elegances 
of society as well as the necessities of civilisa- 
tion helps to create various classes of humble 
workers. All, whether men who supply London 
with light, stokers squeezed into holes to 
repair retorts, or dustmen engaged in the 
scientific duty of sanitation, claim consideration. 
Now, as in the days of John the Baptist, they 
need the general call to repentance, and they 
come to preachers of righteousness with their 
special temptations and the question, “* What 
shall we do?” According to their circum- 
stances the vanous answers still apply—to be 
content with their wages, to do violence to no 
man, to exact no more than is duc, and to 
impart to others, and do good amongst them- 
selves. 

The change in society wrought by Home 
Missions to various classes is so gradual that it 
can be only recognised by looking back to their 
genesis. The pioneers and founders had to 
face darkness which had long brooded over a 
neglected waste, and they and all who followed 
in their train struggled with the tide of a popu- 
lation surging into the cities. This great influx 
creates an opportunity of evangelising the 
world. ' Forcigners in London hear in their own 
tongue the wonderful works of God, and Bnitrsh 
soldiers, sailors, and emigrants take the know- 
ledge of His Word to the remotest corners of 
the earth. If the ideal of these Missions 1s 
realised, the heart of the empire will be sound, 
and will diffuse life throughout the whole frame. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ALICE’S VERDICT. 


—> UMPHREY’S first thought on 
waking the next morning was 
that he would give every- 
thing he had in the world to 
have already got through the 
day then only just beginning. 

He dreaded the disclosure 

he must make to Alice 

most unspeakably, and 

wished it was well over. 
All of us have to encounter such days during 
our earthly pilgrimage—days from the very 
thought of which the sick heart shrinks in 
agonising repulsion. Oh, if only we could flee 
to the ends of the earth, do anything, annihilate 


time itself, not to have to meet that enemy, © 


make that unpleasant avowal, endure that 
humiliation, which we know awaits us during 
that dread twenty-four hours! They stand 
out, those terrible days, like flaming milestones 
along the life’s road of even the happiest and 
most prosperous amongst us; never to be 
forgotten, until we come to the very last day 
of all. 

Miss Grey was stiJl confined to her room, 
and Sir George did not appear at breakfast. 
Soon afterwards, Humphrey came to Alice 
when she was giving her morning’s letters— 
the many letters which a popular heiress never 
fails to receive—a second reading in the pretty 
little sitting-room which was considered her 
private property, and wherein she kept most 
of her girlish treasures of books, and pictures 
and nicknacks. 


“Well?” she said, looking up. ‘“ Have 
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you come to reveal the great secret you were 
hinting at last night? Let’s hope it won’t 
seem so alarming in the daylight!” 

From the unruffled face she turned upon him, 
a half-smile dimpling her mouth, it was easy 
to see that here was a girl who had never known 
what real trouble was, but had hitherto found 
life one long summer day of luxury and ease 
and abundant means. A dress which did not 
fit, a hat which was not becoming, a pleasure- 
jaunt which had to be abandoned on account of 
bad weather—such had been Alice Maynard’s 
worst experiences hitherto in life. And now 
he must break in upon this happy serenity of 
hers with the ghastly story of his father’s 
wrongdoing |! 

‘* Alice,” he began abruptly, standing facing 
her as she sat on the sofa. ‘' My father has 
asked me to—to break some very bad news to 
you.”’ He cleared his throat, conquering a 
desperate unwillingness to proceed. “It’s a 
dreadful thing to have to do, and I’d no idea 
of the truth myself until yesterday. The fact 
is, my father, being pressed for money, borrowed 
some of yours for which he was trustee 
—and lost it, and then borrowed more—and 
it’s gone on and on like that for years, 
till now he’s lost it all, and there’s practically 
nothing left.” 

She did not speak for some minutes. Im- 
pulsive in small matters, when Alice was con- 
fronted by a really serious situation she was not 
one to speak or act hastily. It was one of 
those traits which gave her character the back- 
bone which so appealed to James Kent. 

“Ts there really nothing left ?” she asked 
presently. 

‘A few hundreds, perhaps. My father, of 
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course, hopes to replace it if he is given time ; 
and will take every possible means of doing so. 
If you will be content to wait, he believes he 
can repay it all. This place being entailed, he 
cannot sell it, or he would—I should insist 
upon it for the satisfaction of the family 
honour. He rejoiced at our engagement, 
because he thought it would make—everything 
—so much easier a 

‘‘Then all this had happened before you 
asked me to marry you ?” 

‘* Yes, but I knew nothing about it.”’ 

‘No, I don’t for one moment suppose you 
did.’””’ Her tone was kind enough, as_ she 
looked at her discomfited lover. Open as 
the day, whatever might be his shortcomings 
he would never countenance fraud. ‘‘ How 
did Uncle George lose it all ?”’ 

‘‘In various unfortunate speculations, lat- 
terly mostly on the Stock Exchange. When 
one failed, he tried another, hoping to retrieve 
his losses, but he never did ; and of late years 
he has had to borrow at ruinous interest. 
Don't be too hard on him, Alice—I can see 
this is simply breaking his heart! He could 
not even bear to tell you, because he felt the 
shame of it so deeply.” 

‘Poor uncle!’’ she said magnanimously. 
There was no petty, feline spite about Alice 
—the enlarged outlook, which is the heritage 
of the modern girl, prevented that. ‘‘ What 
a pity he couldn’t draw back in time !|—but I 
suppose there is a fatal fascination about gam- 
bling which lures people on. Well, now, Hum- 
phrey, what is it that you wish me to do ?”’ 

“To marry me without a day’s unnecessary 
delay. Then there can be no possible chance 
of this dreadful scandal becoming known out- 
side the family. My father will repay you if 
he lives long enough, Alice—if not, I will try 
to put by a sum every year towards making 
up what you have lost.” 

‘‘But how very unpleasant!’’ she cried, 
with a whimsical lift of her eyebrows. ‘ Fancy 
a wife standing over her husband with a stick, 
so to speak, until he pays his debts to her! 
Imagine having to keep an account of what he 
owes her, and striking so much off every year |! 
What a dreadful state of things, Humphrey !”’ 

‘It is the only honourable thing to do,’”’ he 
persisted doggedly. ‘If you are generous 
enough to keep my father’s secret, the least I 
can do is to give you a home, the best I can 
afford, and leave no stone unturned to restore 
your fortune! I should be a cad—a cur—to 
do otherwise | ”’ 
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“In plain English, you propose to marry me 
from a sense of duty ?”’ 

‘No, Alice, but because I love you—dearly |! 
You know I do.” 

She looked him straight in the face. “ You 
originally asked me to marry you because you 
had always been accustomed to seeing me 
about the place, and we were great chums— 
say as cousins might be—and your father and 
Cousin Fanny wished it. But you did not 
love me then, and you do not love me now! 
—at least, in the way a husband should love his 
wife. No! let me finish! I am not blaming 
you. You took liking for love, and probably 
if we had married we should have jogged on as 
contentedly as most couples. But I should 
not be satisfied with that, Humphrey ; I want 
to be loved for myself, and married for myself, 
and not for my fo;tune, or for old sake’s sake.” 

‘But, indeed, Alice, I do love you, very 
much——’”’ 

“Yes, as you might love Cousin Fanny, or 
any other relation! You are not miserable 
when I am away from you; and you don’t 
count the hours till my return. You don’t 
think of me all day, and dream of me all night, 
as—as you would if you really loved me! 
You have always been lukewarm about your 
engagement, Humphrey. I do not reproach 
you. You have done your best, and you are 
too honest to feign a devotion you don’t feel. 
I like you all the better for that, and I hope 
we shall always be good friends. And if you 
have been lacking on your part, so have I on 
mine. I don’t feel for you that passionate 
devotion I should like to feel for my husband. 
We are sympathetic in some things, but in 
others as opposite as the Poles.’’ 

“Of course I know you've always been far 
too good for me, Alice,’’ he said humbly. ‘ But 
if we don’t marry, think what a commotion it 
will make—how it will disappoint my father, 
and set all sorts of gossip afloat immediately ! 
How can I ever atone for the wrong which has 
been done if I don’t marry you ? ” 

Nothing could more effectually have proved 
how thoroughly heartwhole she was than the 
laugh with which she greeted this rueful appeal 

‘‘Poor Humphrey! I am to be swallowed 
like a disagreeable pill, because you feel it 
your duty to provide me with a home! If I 
ever had any doubts as to whether you really 
cared for me, I have none now! No man really 
in love could make such a speech ! ”’ 

‘Alice, you are too hasty—you won't give 
me time to explain——”’ 
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**Oh yes, I have—ample time! The truth 
is, whether you know it or not, I have never 
had your heart. These things can’t be forced ; 
and the only thing to do is to accept them, and 
make the best of them. But I’m not going to 
Marry you, or any man, because your father 
wishes it, and you feel it your duty to do so.” 
She rose to her feet, and threw back her head 
with a proud gesture. “‘So you may tell 
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I have felt that—that there was something 
unsatisfactory about our engagement. We 
neither of us care sufficiently about each other 
to make it wise to marry; and it is most 
fortunate we’ve found out our mistake in 
time.” 

From this attitude nothing could move her ; 
even when Sir George, with tears in his eyes, 
implored her to revoke her decision. But her 


***But I cam never marry you 


I return your ring. 


people that I’ve changed my mind—that I’m 
fickle—anything you like—but I can never 
marry you now, and I returm your ring.” 

She handed him the diamond circlet as she 
spoke. 

“As you will,” he said submissively. ‘' But 
this will grieve my father terribly. He will 
feel it a retribution for his breach of trust.” 

‘‘ Then you can tell him from me, Humphrey, 
that it’s nothing of the kind! Fora long time 
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eyes were now opened ; and she realised that 
she would be doing a great wrong, both to 
herself and to Humphrey, in marrying him 
simply to please his people. Cousin Fanny, 
who had finally planned out a magnificent 
toilette of pearl-grey brocade and black Chan- 
tilly lace for the wedding, wept unrestrainedly 
at the downfall of all her hopes; and still 
more when the whole circumstances were 
revealed to her, and she heard of the loss of 
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Alice’s fortune. But she could not but admire 
the plucky way in which the girl took her loss ; 
and probably Humphrey had never come so 
near being genuinely in love with his old play- 
fellow as now, for she displayed a fortitude 
and generosity under her trial which revealed 
the sterling stuff of which she was made. 

Now that there was no hope of a marriage 
between his ward and his son, Sir George 
resolved to commence to retrench forthwith, 
in order to make a provision for Alice. The 
expenses connected with the upkeep of the 
Manor were necessarily very large, and he felt 
that in his present position the maintenance of 
a large staff of servants, and carriages and 
horses, besides the lavish hospitality of a 
country-house, was not only foolish but criminal. 
He had heard of a rich American who wished 
to rent a furnished house in a good neighbour- 
hood ; and if he let the Manor and took a small 
flat in London, he could lay by a substantial 
amount every year. Of course he would grieve 
to leave his old home and friends, and all his 
pleasant country pursuits; but he felt that, 
being so much Alice’s debtor, no other course 
remained to save his honour. 

Humphrey, too, felt that, under the circum- 
stances, he could no longer be content to take 
life in his old easy way, secure in the knowledge 
that he would marry a rich wife, and always 
have sufficient for his needs. He had a good 
knowledge of farming and _ estate-manage- 
ment, and he resolved to try and find 
a situation as land-agent and steward without 
delay. Cousin Fanny wept again at hearing 
this, regarding it as a sad come-down for the 
family ; but Alice favoured the project, and 
even Sir George did not actively oppose it. 
The Baronet had aged ten years since this 
momentous disclosure to Humphrey that he 
was a defaulting trustee, unfit to hold up his 
head amongst honest men. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AN OPENING FOR JAMES. 


“s LETTER for you, James,” said the 
A Reverend Theophilus Carey, with a 

note of interrogation in his voice, 

as he handed a missive which had 
come by the second post to his nephew at 
tea-time, one afternoon. The query was 
occasioned, not by the advent of a letter for 
the curate, which was a common event enough, 
but by the fact that there was a coronet on the 
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envelope. The estimable Theophilus by this 
time considered that all the crested and coron- 
eted epistles which came to the house, when 
they were not addressed to his pupils, belonged 
to himself by prescriptive mght. Who, be- 
longing to the peerage, could possibly wish to 
write to James ? 

“It’s from my old Oxford friend, Lumley,” 
James explained, when he had opened and 
read it. 

‘‘Oh—ah,’’ responded his relative vaguely. 
He was not greatly interested in his nephew’s 
old Oxford friends; for they had mostly no 
money, and no aristocratic connections, and 
worked hard for a living. 

“It’s rather a long story,’’ added James, 
showing the _ closcly-written sheets. ‘“‘ But 
Lumley’s just come into the title and estates 
of Belmont, on the death of a very distant 
relation, who had never taken any notice of 
him at all. He has two fine places, one in 
Leicestershire, and one in Dorset, and a town- 
house, and lots of money—and he has a proposal 
to make to me, and wants me to go and see him. 
‘Belmont Hall, near Market Harborough,’ 1s 
his present address.”’ 

“He wants you to go and see him ? 
very inconvenient, in term-time.”’ 

“T daresay he won’t expect me to stay more 
than a day or two. If it should be more, 
would you be good enough to take the Sunday 
duty for me?” 

“Oh, yes, I could do that. But there is the 
question of this new French master from 
Bristol, and stationery to order from the Stores, 
and I particularly wish you to be here when 
Admiral Basset calls about placing his son with 
me. You understand the new Naval Regula- 
tions about the cadets better than I do.” 

““But the Admiral isn’t coming til next 
week,’ Mrs. Carey ventured to interpose. 
“And I really think a little holiday will do 
James good, Theophilus. He doesn’t often 
have one, and I think he looks rather thin and 
ill.”’ 

“Indeed, Aunt Mary,’ began James, cnm- 
soning; but Mr. Carey majestically waved 
him down. 

“I had no idea you were out of health, 
James ; you never said anything to me on the 
subject! If you require a change, by all 
means take one for a few days. As you know, 
I am not the man to stand in the way of any- 
body else, no matter at what inconvenience 
to myself! Your friend, Lord Belmont, of 
course, is now in a position to do far more for 
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you than your poor old uncle; and you are 
quite right to remember the fact.” 

With that, he made a stately exit, leaving 
poor James crushed with a vague sense of 
enormous selfishness for wishing to leave 
Hohenlinden even for a few days. But in the 
end, common-sense and ancient friendship 
prevailed, and he went down to stay with his 
old chum: a merry-faced, dark-eyed young 
fellow, who had eked out a precarious living 
in London as a barrister and hack-journalist, 
and made it no secret that he found everything 
extremely strange in his new position. 

“I thought of you the very first thing after 
I came into the title,’’ he confided to James, 
as they sat over the fire in the smoking-room, 
the only cosy spot in the great echoing mansion 
m which the late Viscount had died. ‘I felt 
crushed to death amongst all these solemn 
servants, and the state and show generally ; 
and I haven’t a friend in the county. I must 
and will have at least one friendly face about 
me; and I want you to come here, first as the 
Rector of this parish, and in addition—don’t 
laugh !—as my private chaplain. I had never 
thought of needing such an appendage, but 
there’s a beautiful chapel attached to this 
house, in which daily service is held. For 
nearly a century the successive peers have had 
their own chaplain, and I don’t wish to break 
the time-honoured custom. The last Rector, 
who is a very old man, resigned and went abroad 
only a little while before my predecessor died. 
SO, as providentially both posts are vacant, I 
suggest that you combine them, James. There’s 
a capital Rectory, with a good garden ; and the 
two stipends combined will bring you in over 
six hundred a year, besides fees.”’ 

It was a sufficiently tempting offer to make 
to a poor curate, who had never had, so to say, 
a penny in his pocket; and the impulse to 
eagerly accept it at once was strong. But 
instead, James merely answered, after a pause, 
“It’s awfully good of you, Frank; but how 
can I leave my uncle ?”’ 

“Oh, just chuck his old school, and have 
done with it!"’ returned his irreverent friend, 
who had stayed as a guest at Hohenlinden, and 
had no admiration for Theophilus. ‘‘ Why 
should you be tied to your uncle’s coat-tails 
all your life > You’ve slaved for him long 
enough, I’m sure! ”’ 

‘I can never forget that he brought me up 
and educated me,’’ James rejoined, with a dis- 
turbed face. 

“Pooh! As if you hadn’t repaid him, over 
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and over again, for any expense you may have 
put him to! Besides, he’s getting an old man 
now—he must be nearly seventy—and I should 
have thought he might be glad to give up his 
pupils.”’ 

“Well, I'll ask him what he thinks—if—if 
you'll allow your kind offer to stand over a few 
days, Frank,” said the curate slowly. Truth 
to tell, this quite unexpected chance of getting 
away from the dangerous proximity of Alice 
Maynard was a most powerful temptation. 
His was, as he well knew. but the desire of the 
moth for the star, and therefore the height of 
folly ; but it hindered him in his work, made 
him restless and dissatisfied, and was in every 
way a state of things it would be unwise to 
prolong. 

“Oh, you must come!” urged his friend. 
“You've lived in the country, and you under- 
stand village life, and you’ll be able to put 
me right when I forget I’m not foregathering 
with a lot of journalists in Fleet Street! I 
could stand having you as my chaplain, but 
if I had a man who couldn’t understand my 
Bohemian ways we should irritate one another 
horribly, and perhaps scandalise the neigh- 
bourhood by a downright quarrel ! ”’ 

“But you’ll be marrying now, no doubt— 
and your wife may not like me.” 

‘Oh yes, I’m going to marry—I know a girl 
who's just the very one for me, only we neither 
of us had a penny, so there was no use thinking 
about it. Her people used to be well-off, but 
they’ve lost a lot of money in land, and the 
daughters have all had to turn out and work. 
I shall make it an especial stipulation with her 
that my friends are to be hers, and especially 
my friend James Kent. By-the-bye, no doubt 
you'll be bringing a Mrs. Kent to the Rectory, 
too, before long, and then we shall be a happy 
quartette.” 

“Oh no !—I shall never marry!” returned 
the other hastily, his face expressing so much 
pain that his good-natured friend felt quite 
sorry he had suggested it, and proposed a 
retreat to bed. 

James spent two more days with his old 
Oxford chum in the stately mansion which 
would have been just after Mr. Carey’s own 
heart, although the height of discomfort to 
anybody else; and then, as his uncle had 
written, pointedly reminding him that Admiral 
Basset was coming next day, he returned to 
Morewood. Coming, as he did, from a Viscount’s 
abode, he was very graciously received by his 
reverend relative, since, if not himself the rose, 
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he had been very near the rose. When the 
three were sitting over their after-dinner coffee, 
which was always served in the dining-room, 
Mr. Carey acquainted his nephew with the 
local news. | 

‘‘ A curious rumour has been flying about 
the village—you know what a gossiping place 
this is—that Humphrey Vernon’s engagement 
to Miss Maynard is broken off. It is hinted, 
too, by some people, that she is not as great an 
heiress as we have always supposed. But I 
can’t think Humphrey would wish to break it 
off on that account—I never considered him in 
the least mercenary.”’ 

“Nor I,” indignantly assented James. 
“Indeed, if anything, I should say he is too 
easy-going in money matters. You—you have 
not seen any of the Manor people, I suppose ? ”’ 

““No. Mary called yesterday, but nobody 
was at home—they had all gone over to Bristol. 
I fancy there must be something more than 
mere rumour in all this—I have not thought 
Sir George looking at all well, of late.’”’ 

‘“No; he has seemed worried and anxious,” 
agreed his nephew, whose mind was running 
on that strange report that Alice’s engagement 
was broken off. Could it be true ? he wondered. 
And was it by mutual consent, or only the 
upshot of some sudden quarrel ? It is always 
very difficult to gauge, in a class wherein the 
slightest manifestation of affection in public 
is considered the worst of bad form, the exact 
amount of attachment existing between an 
engaged couple. But he had always imagined 
Alice and Humphrey were happy in their 
betrothal ; at least, until that memorable walk 
in the moonlight a few nights before, when 
there had been a subdued restlessness and 
dissatisfaction in Miss Maynard’s manner for 
which he had been puzzled to account. And 
then this story about the money. Was Alice 
no longer an heiress ? His heart took a wild 
leap of joy at the very thought ; but before he 
could pursue it, his uncle addressed him in 
aggrieved tones: 

““A penny for your thoughts, James! We 
should be glad if you can spare a few moments 
to tell us what was the business upon which 
your friend Lord Belmont desired to see you.” 

With that, James related his fricnd’s offer ; 
to which Mr. Carey listened, drumming his 
beautifully tended fingers on the table. 
‘‘Humph! I should have thought he would 
have preferred an older man for such a 
responsible post! May I ask what you have 
decided ?” 
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‘‘Nothing as yet, uncle. How could J, until 
I saw you? I should not like to leave you 
here with the boys on your hands, unless 
you really wish me to go.” 

“I’m sure your uncle would not wish to 
stand in your light, James,’’ ventured Mrs. 
Carey. ‘I call it a wonderful offer, all things 
considered, for a young man like you, and one 
you might never receive again! Don’t you 
think so, Theophilus ? ” 

‘Qh yes, it is a very fair offer,’’ returned her 
majestic husband, rather drily. ‘‘ Only what 
would James do, all alone in his Rectory, with 
a house and servants to manage ?”’ 

‘Oh, he would have to marry, of course,” 
said his aunt, smiling kindly at him. Like all 
good women, she was a born matchmaker, 
considering that she herself had discovered 
such a priceless pearl in her adored Theophilus 
that everybody else ought to go and do likewise. 

‘Yes, of course, it’s only natural that the 
young, whom we have clothed and fed and 
tended in their early years, should wish to 
leave us in our old age, and set up homes of 
their own,”’ rejoined her husband, with laborious 
pathos. But for once, Mrs. Carey dared to put 
in a word on James’s behalf. 

“And if they do, dear, is it not only human 
nature ? I’m sure James has worked tremend- 
ously hard here for many years. No paid 
master would do what he has done.” 

‘““I’m sure, Aunt Mary, I’ve been only toc 
delighted to do it, and wish I could have done 
more !’’ broke in the curate. ‘I shall never 
forget the obligations I am under to you and 
uncle ; and for that reason, I shall refuse any 
offer which would take me away from the 
school, so long as my services are required in 
it.”’ 

‘For my part,’ suggested Mrs. Carey, “I 
think Theophilus—I really do—that you might 
very well be content to give up taking pupils 
now, and enjoy yourself for the rest of your 
life! You have done very well, you know; 
and if James is provided for, why need you 
wish to save ?”’ 

The stately gentleman addressed—who in 
truth had made a snug little fortune out of the 
very high fees he charged for his boys—saw an 
opportunity here of posing as an affectionate 
uncle which was too good to be lost. “I 
thought, Mary, by carrying on the school when 
I would rather, had I pleased myself, have spent 
my declining years in rest and quiet, I should 
bequeath a certain livelihood to James when 
I am no longer here to maintain him.” 
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“It was very good 
and noble of you, dear— UY iy) 
just like you! Butifhe | 
accepts Lord Belmont’s 
offer, he won’t need to 
take pupils, will he ? 
And I confess, I should 
like tosee hima Rector, 
with a nice house of his 
own, before I die,’ said 
simple - hearted Mrs. 
Carey, wiping her eyes. 

“ A living entails end- 
Jess worries and respon- 
sibilities, from which at 
present James is free— 
housekeeping, glebe, di- 
Japidations, and so on, 
Mary. But, as I said 
before, I should never 
wish to stand in my 
nephew’s way. If he 
wishes me to give up the 
school——”’ 

“IT never 
uncle.”’ 

“I am_ willing to 
make any sacrifice, as I 
always have been, for 
my dear sister's child ! 
It is true I am getting 
an old man, and for old 
people, nowadays, there -exists very little 
toleration! I must try and find a little quiet 
niche to creep into, where I can rest and 
meditate and ‘ ripen towards the grave.’ ”’ 


said _ so, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HAPPINESS AT LAST. 


S the upshot of his reflections, Mr. Carey 

announced to his nephew next morn- 

A ing in a mild and melancholy tone 

that if he desired to accept Lord Bel- 

mont’s offer his relative would not oppose his 

doing so; and James was deeply moved by 

such noble unselfishness, which he considered 

the climax of all the goodness which Theophilus 
had shown to him. 

He was still overflowing with gratitude for 
Mr. Carey’s kindness and generosity, when, one 
morning, he suddenly encountered Alice May- 
nard in a steep field-path which led from the 
Manor to an adjacent farm. It was a bleak, 
dry, winter day, with a bitter north-east wind 
and an ash-coloured sky ; and Alice, wrapped 
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“With that, he made a stately 
exit "—p. 1135. 
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in handsome furs, was looking her best after a 
brisk walk. By mutual consent they stopped 
to speak ; and then realised, for the first time, 
how much they had to say to each other. 

“‘'We were sorry to be out when Mrs. Carey 
called last week,’’ she began, menacing with 
her dog-whip several riotous terriers which 
were frisking about her. ‘“‘ I suppose you have 
heard—it is no secret—that we are thinking of 
leaving the Manor ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, I was sorry to hear a rumour to that 
effect,’ said James slowly. ‘‘ Also. other 
reports—I do not know how true they may be 
—about which I will only say that I trust your 
happiness will not be endangered in any way.” 

‘‘'You mean, that my engagement is broken 
off ?’’ she answered, as they walked away 
along the path, for it was too cold to stand still 
long. ‘‘ Yes, we have decided to terminate it. 
We have had no quarrel, and are as good friends 
as ever we were; but our tastes are widely 
different, and to marry simply to please those 
who considered it a suitable match, would be 
the height of folly. Probably you have heard 
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also that I am no longer an heiress. Through 
unfortunate investments,’’ this was the version 
which Alice, always generous, had decided to 
give to the world, ‘‘ my property has become 
greatly reduced. In fact, at present it has 
sunk to vanishing-point, though ultimately 
something may be recovered. I shouldn’t like 
you or anybody to imagine, though, that this 
has anything to do with the severance between 
Humphrey and me. Nobody could behave 
better than he has, for he was more anxious to 
marry me than ever, and it was Uncle George’s 
dearest wish that he should. But, poor or not, 
I had made up my mind that our engagement 
was a mistake ; and henceforth, I must just 
accept the position of nobody in particular. 
After all, I shall only be in the same case as a 
good many millions of worthy people !”’ 

How pluckily she took her reverse of fortune, 
he thought to himself. Since Sir George was 
her trustee, it was evident he must have mis- 
managed her property sadly ; and yet she had 
no word of blame for him, or peevish regret ! 
Not many girls in her position would be so 
Magnanimous; and his heart swelled in 
passionate love for her. He turned on the 
path to confront her suddenly. 

“Alice !’’ he cried, all the pent-up feeling 
of so many long months finding expression in 
his face and voice. ‘‘ To me, at least, you can 
never be ‘nobody in particular’! You have 
always been the star of my life, though I could 
not say so before, when so many barriers existed 
between us! Dear Alice, I love you so much |! 
—I want yousomuch! If I thought you cared 
for me in the least in return, I should be the 
happiest man on earth at this moment! ”’ 

She did not speak for a minute, but it was of 
good augury for him that her half-averted face 
had turned a deep red. She knew the truth 
now—the truth at which, even before her en- 
gagement to Humphrey, she had vaguely 
guessed—that it was really unselfish, high- 
minded James she had always loved, and 
always would love. He had always understood 
her, as nobody else had; he had never fallen 
below the ideal of him she chcrished in her 
secret heart; he had always been—himself. 
But he had kept his secret so well that until 
this moment she had never guessed that he 
loved her. The rush of bliss which came over 
her at the knowledge was so overwhelming 
that for a space she was simply tongue-tied. 

“ Don’t think 1t presumption in a poor curate 
to say as much to you,” he resumed, as she was 
silent. ‘‘An old Oxford friend, who has 
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succeeded to a peerage, has offered me a good 
living, and the post of his private chaplain. 
It is not a splendid prospect for Miss Maynard 
of Morewood Manor; but—but if you would 
promise to consider it x 

A little smile began to dimple the cormers of 
her piquant mouth. ‘No, I won't promise to 
consider it! That sounds as if I were a grasping 
mercenary creature, looking round to make the 
best bargain I can for myself.” 

‘‘ Alice, you know I never meant——’ 

But suddenly she lifted her downcast face; 
and he never finished his sentence. Something 
he read in those expressive features drove 
everything else out of his head. ‘‘ Darling, 
you—you really love me?” he cried raptur- 
ously. 

‘“‘ As I have never loved anybody else! But 
I have only realised it lately, or I should never 
have engaged myself to Humphrey. Oh, 
James, why didn’t you speak long ago, and 
reveal to me the true state of my heart ?” she 
asked, nestling against the arm he had folded 
round her. 

‘‘ Beloved, how could I, when I was a penni- 
less curate, and you were a great heiress ? 
Sir George would promptly have shown me 
the door. And besides, I could not marry on 
account of my uncle.” 

She smiled mischievously at this allusion to 
the importance assumed by Theophilus in all 
James’s affairs. ‘‘ Have you obtained his con- 
sent now ?”’ she asked, a little drily. 

‘“He does not know anything about it, 
dear—but I have no reason to anticipate 
opposition. My uncle has_ behaved very 
nobly—most generously—in this matter of 
Linden Rectory. He wishes me to accept it, 
though my doing so will greatly inconvenience 
him in regard to his pupils. He is the kindest 
of men! I feel nothing I could do for him 
would be enough to show my gratitude! If 
he should give up his school, Alice, would you 
object if I offered him and Aunt Mary a home 
with us ? I feel I cannot do less, after he has 
provided for me so many years.”’ 

She quaked inwardly at the prospect ; but 
her love for James was so deep and true that 
even such a bitter pill as the selfish, exacting 
Theophilus seemed endurable for his sake. 
She knew that nothing she could say or do 
would ever make her lover see his uncle in his 
true light. ‘‘For your sake, dear, there 1s 
nothing I would not do,” she answered, with 
unmistakable sincerity. 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE.] 


How we eee ‘age 
what we did. 


EFORE we had _ finished siauiie 
our annual sale of Christmas gifts 
we found ourselves, as is usual 
on such occasions, getting rather 
hard up for ideas. At the last 

moment a friend came to our assistance 
with advice that proved in the end extremely 


we chose those that were most central, and 
therefore most convenient for our company 
of workers. The weekly half-holiday was 
devoted to the meetings. 

We took care to have all the work and 
materials ready and in order before summon- 
ing the members to our first meeting. We 
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valuable. ‘‘ Interest the children,’ was 
her brief recommendation, and upon this 
we acted, with the result that the “* children’s 
stall’? was one of the principal attractions, 
and helped in no small! degree to swell the 
takings at the sale. 

Amongst our band of helpers we were 
fortunate enough to include several who 
were genuinely fond of the little people, and 
they cheerfully lent their aid in managing 
the juvenile working parties. Other frends 
were willing enough to assist us in divers 
ways, and we soon had a small sum at our 
disposal for investment in materials, traced 
work, and other necessaries, for the carrying 
out of our scheme. We decided to hold the 
meetings at the same house throughout the 
weeks of preparation for the sale, and amongst 
the rooms that were kindly offered to us 


had work, thanks to our generous friends, of 
various grades of difficulty ranging from 
simple knitting, such as is wanted for 
children’s toy reins, ribbon plaiting, basket- 
making in the kindergarten style, and other 
examples of various homely arts, to fairly 
showy embroidery for the elders. A visit 
to a shop where they make a speciality of 
work which small fingers can execute 
successfully, enabled us to secure some 
excellent modern needlework pictures, such 
as could be mounted as footstools, and as 
seats for camp-stools, which had first been 
prettily enamelled, some perforated cloth 
articles which are easy enough for quite the 
juniors, and some simple embroidery for the 
more advanced members of our Dorcas 
meetings. We admitted young people rang- 
ing in age from eight to fifteen. Boys were 
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~ not excluded, for we found that if they could 
do nothing else they could thread needles, 
and cut up scraps for stuffing pincushions, 
while the more accomplished could make 
scrap-books, stain small wooden knick- 
knacks, and ornament frames and boxes 
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with fir cones, 
Japanese paper. 

At first the members of our party were 
very shy, and when they began to feel more 
at home they were much more inclined to 
play than to work. We got over this, how- 
ever, by giving them a fair amount of 
freedom during their first visit, and letting 
them look over the embroideries and make a 
few trials to see what was best suited for each 
worker. At the second meeting they were 
ready to start upon the work, every care being 
taken to avoid giving the matter too much the 


fancy-headed nails and 
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appearance of hard duty. The business was 
greatly sweetened by the reading aloud of 
an interesting but short story by one of the 
grown-up members, and by occasional inter- 
ludes of barley-sugar, home-made toffee, or 
some other wholesome sweetmeat. A simple, 
but prettily-served tea finished the pro- 
ceedings, and by the time our third meeting 
took place, no more enthusiastic band of 
little workers could have been found between 
Land’s End and John o’ Groat’s. So far 
from the children considering the work 
anything of a trouble we had quite a pathetic 
parting all round the week before the sale, 
and only the anticipation of some fun at the 
sale itself saved the situation. We awarded 
small prizes for the most diligent of the 
attendants at our parties, and the prospect 
of the extra good reward to be given to the 
member who had executed the most satis- 
factory amount of work throughout the 
whole session made needles fiy in brisk 
emulation. The absorbed faces of the little 
folks would have made a study for any 
painter of child-life. 

When the day of the sale arrived, the 
mothers, aunts and sisters of the juvenile 
workers rallied in great force round the 
children’s table, and so anxious were they 
to purchase the wares made by Munel, 
Gwendoline, or May, that we began to 
think there would be little left for the 
general public. No careful saleswoman, 
however, puts her whole stock forward at 
once, so there was plenty in the background 
to be produced as required. 

Now for the work that we procured for 
our children. Most small girls and many 
small boys can carry out the grounding 
required for the Berlin woolwork patterns 
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of the kind shown in our first illustration. 
Many of these we finished off as iron-holders 
padded with a couple of layers of cloth, the 
outer one being pinked round the edges. 
We had several designs in these. Some 
showed the world-renowned “kettle ”’ ready 
for tea, others, that were the objects of 
much admiration, had a white dog, or a 
bird, or a running stag with antlers proudly 
displayed upon them. Some we made up 
rather more elaborately, lining them with 
silk or satin, and edging them with cord 
with a loop to hang each up by. We 
labelled them “ Early Victorian style,’ and 
they sold rapidly. The ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home ”’ picture was grounded with pale blue 
and it proved an immense favourite, partly 
from its sentiment, partly because the work 
in the design was executed in a somewhat 
uncommon way, with long and narrow 
instead of square cross-stitches. The lion 
rampant looked grand displayed upon the 
top of a footstool (ingeniously made from 
a strong wooden box), and a similar design, 
showing a really artistic half-wreath of softly- 
tinted carnations, made an imposing appear- 
ance when mounted upon a chair cushion. 

The children were not equal in most cases 
to mounting and finishing their own work, 
but as we had a bevy of grown-ups at each 
meeting to help and guide the small fingers 
we found no difficulty in completing the 
things as they fell ready. We had been 
careful to choose such articles as required 
but little skill and labour 

Some of the perforated cloth knick-knacks 
were both quickly worked and effective when 
finished. We gained great success with 
some small slippers for children’s wear. 
One of these, after working and before being 
mounted, is shown in the third picture 
The foundation in this particular instance 
was rather a dark shade of peacock blue. 
The pattern was plainly marked out in 
holes connected with fine white lines. Even 
the youngest of our party could manage the 
embroidery, for the white strokes from hole 
to hole showed exactly where the back 
stitches were to be placed, and it was inter- 
esting to see the pattern gradually developing 
itself. We used single Berlin wool for the 
embroidery of these slippers as being less 
expensive than silk, and for most of the 
designs we found that two colours were quite 
enough. After the embroidery was finished 
‘one of the elders soon mounted the slippers 
in the crdinary way upon fleecy soles, lining 
them with flannel and adding a ruche of 
braid round the top. 
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Worked in a similar way to the slippers 
are the penwiper tops, of which one is 
shown on this page. These are kid, and 
they are for the most part marked with 
extremely effective, though simple, designs. 
For some we used chenille, for others giant 
lustrine, or ffiloselle, in the latter case 
taking the whole number of strands together 
so as to ensure the total concealment of the 
white lines. The pieces of cloth for the 
inside of the penwipers were kindly provided 
by a local tailor, and a fancy button in the 
centre served to keep the whole together. 
These penwipers were greatly appreciated 
because they were really serviceable, and 
amply worth the sum that we felt ourselves 
justified in charging for them. 


THE TOP OF A PENWIPER. 


We had invested in a few yards of the 
ordinary glass-cloth linen, and soon had the 
foundations of some natty little comb-bags, 
nightdress cases, shoe-bags, cooking aprons, 
cases for smart sunshades, and _ similar 
articles which we were able to finish off 
ourselves very quickly after the decoration 
had been done. Even the baby members 
of our meetings soon learnt to execute simple 
embroidery upon this material in the fashion 
of that shown on the next page. For this 
two colours were employed. There was a 
little hole made with a stiletto in the centre 
of every square, and through it the needle 
had to be taken from above downwards in 
making every stitch. In our model two 
colours were employed; after the stitches 
have been put in with the first, it was easy 
enough to see where those of the second 
tint were to be placed. If the worker 
cannot manage the two colours she may 
console herself with the knowledge that the 
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embroidery will be sufficiently pretty when 
executed with only one. 

The bags were made up in the simplest 
fashion possible, and although they were 
closed merely with draw-strings of cord in 
the usual way, we took care that these ran 
well, and that the whole thing was in every 
case thoroughly practical. 

The aprons had a broad border of the 
embroidery along the hem of the skirts, a 
few stars on the pockets, and bands of the 
same pattern also upon the bib and the 
waistband. There was an uncommon, and 
something of a foreign look about these 
aprons that attracted a considerable amount 
of notice, and as we had them in several 
colours and styles the purchasers, or at 
least those who came early, found a choice, 
and we were rewarded for our trouble by 
having none left on our hands at the end of 
the day. 

Our meetings had not long been started 
before it. occurred to one of our grown-up 
members that a children’s bed-spread might 
well be undertaken. We procured some 
squares of white linen. traced with two pat- 
terns which we used alternately. One of these 
squares is shown, partly worked, on this page. 
It will be seen that the position of every 
stitch is plainly stamped on the white linen 
so that no mistake can possibly be made. 
We found that even the younger members of 
our party rapidly caught the method of 
working these squares. The only difficulty 
we encountered was in getting them to 
understand that all the stitches had to be 
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CROSS-STITCH DESIGN FOR BEDSPREAD SQUARE. 
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A BAG FOR SHOES. 


crossed in the same direction. The best 
way of impressing this upon them was to 
let them work solely in one direction first, 
afterwards going over the ground again and 
putting in the second half of the cross-stitches. 
The bed-spread squares were done with 
greater rapidity than we had ventured to 
hope, and we had next to find an insertion 
that could be used for joining them. 
At first we thought that there could 
be nothing better than crochet for 
this purpose, but ultimately we ob- 
tained some coarse machine-made m- 
sertion with lace to match for the 
edges, at a few pence per yard. One 
of our good-natured elder members 
volunteered to superintend the joing 
of the squares, and the result was 
one of the handsomest of the many 
pretty goods displayed at the sale. 
We had the satisfaction of selling 
it for presentation to one of our 
teachers on her marriage, the lady 
who bought it averring that it had 
saved her many an hour of anxous 
thought. 

We made another and a very at: 
tractive show with a number of sets 
of mats for use on washstands. One 
of our friends was acquainted with 
a shop in a certain large county 
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town at which sales of fancy canvases 
marked down to as little as half their 
original price were frequently held. By 
watching the advertisements and making a 
few inquiries we were soon rewarded by 
hearing of one of these sales, and we took 
advantage of it to purchase some exceedingly 
effective material that was exactly suited 
for our purpose. It was of a charming pale 
blue colour, and had a woven interlacing 
sort of pattern in white upon it. It was 
almost too pretty to need embroidery, but 
we thought that the children would not be 
satisfied were they given only the task of 
hemming and bordering the mats. We 
therefore planned out a slight pattern, as 
shown in our last illustration, and had this 
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coarse hook and two colours of lustrine twine 
corresponding with the tints of the canvas. 

We found that with most of the children 
it was of but little use to give them anything 
to do in the way of plain needlework. They 
were apt to look upon sewing and hemming 
as something of a hardship, and infinitely 
preferred being employed upon gaily coloured 
threads and materials. There were very 
few who cared for the tedium of ordinary 
sewing, but we managed far better with a 
number of small articles that they could 
make progress with in the course of the 
afternoon. We are sometimes slow to see 
how much larger things look to the eyes of 
children than they do to our own. 

When our meetings had come to an end we 
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worked in ordinary Leviathan stitch with 
coarse thread of a strongly contrasting 
colour. The general effect was very good, 
and our elder girls managed it all with great 
rapidity. In each set we included a pair 
of large mats for the basins, a long and 
narrow, and one or two small square mats for 
water-bottle and soap dish. The edges we 
finished in various ways. For some we used 
merely a border of lustrine clip edging, or 
narrow fringe; for others, as shown in the 
example, we planned a very simple design 
of crochet scallops. This was worked with a 
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were gratified by receiving testimonies from 
parents as to the good effect that our in- 
structions and help had had in encouraging 
their children to pursue the useful art of 
needlework on their own account. We 
heard many a tale of the pretty little Christ- 
mas gifts that had been prepared as echoes 
of our teaching, and we are in hopes that 
we shall have gained, by our children’s 
working parties, many a helper in the future 
towards the grown-up parties that form part 
of the annual routine of our autumn and 
winter life. 
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THE TEMPTATION. 


(From the Picture by Ary Scheffer.) 
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SURRENDERING TO 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


By the Ven. William Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London. 


“ The natural inan receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him."—1 CORINTHIANS ii, 14, 


THINK we are for the most 

part really agreed that the 
happiest condition for all of 
us would be one in which 
temptation had ceased to 
have any attraction for us, 
our conscience was enlight- 
ened and supreme, in which 
we consorted with those who 
were likeminded with ourselves, and we were 
daily stirred to a wise and practical enthu- 
siasm for performing all our duties as well 
as they possibly could be done and for 
carrying on the work of God in the world. 
That would be our case if we were able to 
give ourselves up, wholly, without any 
restraint or reserve, to the power of the 
Spirit of God. It is because we permit 
ourselves to keep these restraints and re- 
serves that our devotion to God is imperfect, 
our life incomplete, and our happiness 
sometimes clouded, often diminished. 

If we look at what is going on before our 
eyes, the remarkable restoration of sincere 
religious belief in Wales, the remarkable 
fact that for seven weeks the vast Albert 
Hall has been filled twice a day to over- 
flowing, with the most distinct and satis- 
factory results, we shall be convinced of 
this. I showed you in a former paper that 
such widespread revivals are by no means 
uncommon in the history of the Church 
of Christ, and that they have always 
done real good, and effected permanent and 
wholesome results. The secret of them, as 
far as those are concerned who are affected 
by them, lies in this: that there has been a 
general enthusiasm for giving up the heart 
wholly to God, and to the influences of His 
Spirit. Restraints and reserves have been 
broken down by the force of contagious 
sympathy and encouragement. The Spirit 
of God has been able to pour into thousands 
of hearts and fill them with the love of 
righteousness. 

It was, on the other hand, the long and 
stubborn resistance of those reserves and 
restraints which made the conversion of 
St. Augustine so protracted and so difficult, 
and which caused his ‘‘ Book of Confessions ”’ 
to be so wonderfully instructive and useful. 
In looking back over his rebellious years, 
he tells us how he and his comrades once 


robbed an orchard; and he points out that 
it was not desire for the fruit, but simply 
from the loathing of mghteousness, the love 
of laughter, and the delight of the company 
of his friends. And later on, when he had 
begun to know God, and wished to serve 
Him, for years he found it impossible through 
the difficulty of giving up the things that 
kept him back. “ Which thing I was 
sighing for, bound as I was, not with another’s 
chain, but with my own enchaining will. 
... For a froward will a desire was formed 
and a desire served, a habit was made; and 
habit not resisted became necessity. By 
these links, as it were, woven together 
(whence I call it a chain), a hard slavery 
held me bound. But that new will which 
had begun to be in me, freely to worship 
Thee, and to wish to enjoy Thee, O God, 
Thou one sure joy, was not able to overcome 
that earlier will, strengthened by age. Thus 
did my two wills, one old, the other new, 
one carnal, the other spiritual, war against 
each other ; and by their discord squandered 
my soul. Thus I understood by my own 
experience, what I had read, how the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh....And when Thou 
didst on all sides show me that what Thou 
saidst was true, I, convicted by the truth, 
had no answer at all to give but the sluggish 
and sluggardly words, ‘Presently, oh, 
presently! Let me be a little while!’ 
But my ‘Presently, presently,’ had. no 
present: and ‘let me be a little while’ 
went on for a long time. In vain did I 
delight in Thy law after the inward man, 
while another law in my members was 
warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, 
which was in my members. For the law 
of sin is the force of habit, by which an 
unwilling mind is drawn and holden, but 
only as it deserves, since it falls into it 
willingly.”” How well we know what St. 
Augustine means about the force of habit 
drawing us away from God, though in our 
case it may very likely be rather the tempta- 
tions of the world and the devil than the 
actual enticements of sensuality. 

The same admission was made by a man 
of thoroughly Chnstian principle, who did 
not at all times find his heart drawn towards 
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God as he wished: the philosopher, Sir 
William Hamilton. An old friend of his 
wrote to him after a long silence, and took 
occasion to express interest in his inner life, 
and specially in his spiritual state: and 
this is an extract from his correspondence on 
the subject: “ Mystruggles and alternations 
in the spiritual life have not been between 
belief and doubt, but between warmth and 
coldness. My tntellect has never ceased to 
embrace Christianity with satisfactory and 
complete conviction: it is the evil heart of 
unbelief ”’ (that is, the spirit of deadness and 
reluctance) ‘“‘ which has too often departed 
from the living God.” 

The fact is that both those whom we call 
the unconverted, and those whom we know 
as lukewarm or half-hearted Christians, are 
afraid of giving themselves up entirely and 
unreservedly to the Spirit of God. They 
think it would be so dull. They suppose 
that there would be all sorts of hard and fast 
rules which they would have to keep, and 
that all the mirth and zest of life would be 
suffocated. They are afraid that they 
would have to give up their dinner-parties, 
and plays, and dances, their social ambitions 
and amusements, their racing and card- 
playing and betting, their flirtations, and 
all the loose, easy ways of gay and worldly 
society. But they little know the real 
difference. On some of these things, no 
doubt, they would have to put a check; 
but it 1s not in rules and abstentions that the 
difference between the natural hfe and the 
redeemed life is to be found; it is in the 
change of heart, the caring for the things of 
God, the love of all that 1s good. If you 
care for the things of God, then of course 
to you the things of the world have little 
attraction. 

Think a little about the natural life. It 
4s the hfe of an intelligent animal. Any 
thought that comes into the mind is allowed 
to remain there unchecked. If a man’s 
malice rouses in him a feeling of hatred 
against any one, he hates him. If he is 
covetous of anything, if for the moment it 
seems supremely desirable, he takes every 
means for obtaining it without reasoning 
and without hesitation. If he wishes to 
conceal the truth, he does not hesitate to 
do so. Instead of thinking of anything 
higher, he takes for the guide of his conduct 
the opinion of those who surround him. 
He thinks not of any invisible judge, but 
only of what people will say. If he can 
keep from any word or act which would make 
them ashamed of him, he does not mind what 
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he says or does. All this is the natural life, 
the life of the flesh, the kind of life which we 
should lead if we were tolerably careful of 
ourselves, yet supposed that there was no 
hereafter and no revelation; the kind of 
life into which man most easily falls in the 
circumstances in which he 1s placed. The 
kind of man of whom we are thinking, and 
whom St. Paul sets before us, 1s civilised, 
but he has little conscience worth speaking 
about, or none at all. He is agreeable on 
the whole to people like himself, but he has 
no God. There may be no great wickedness, 
nor anything with which the world could 
well reproach him. The hfe may be fairly 
successful. But all the same it is_ the 
natural life, the life of the flesh. If such 
a life were right, then Chnst need not have 
come. There is nothing to which such a 
life might not sink, provided it were either 
concealed from other people, or did not 
shock them. It is only because the other 
life, the life which Christ came to establish, 


the life which St. Paul brought so many to 


try for themselves and to believe in, the 
redeemed life, is, by its own inherent force, 
so powerful and convincing amongst us 
that the evils of the natural life are not so 
flagrantly open as they were in the days of 
St. Paul. 

There can be no hope, no promise, no 
seed of beauty and goodness, nothing that 
is worth preserving in such a life. St. Paul 
has no soft words for it. It stands before 
him in unfruitful emptiness. To have the 
natural mind, the disposition that 1s con- 
tented with the mere physical life, this 1s 
death. The actual dissolution of the body 
may not perhaps come until the limits of an 
extreme old age. The ninetieth, the one- 
hundredth year may have been tasted ; but 
the death of the body is a matter of verv 
subordinate interest. The soul was dead 
long before; it died when the conscience 
killed itself by refusing once for all to listen 
to the voice of God. In that natural lite, 
that life of sense, all has been for years still 
and silent as the grave. It has been like 
some sterile mountain rock, where the sweet 
rains of heaven fell, and the winds sighed 
softly, and the sunshine danced as bnghtly 
as elsewhere; but no flowers or no blade of 
grass came to relieve the grim monotony of 
lifelessness. For the real true life is that we 
should be animated by the sense of God; 
and that poor deluded natural hfe had shut 
out all recognition of Him. This disposition 
to be content with things as they are. and 
with ourselves as we are, 1s positive; hostility 
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to God. The law of God reveals an entirely 
different view of the meaning of our existence 
and of our destiny ; such a mere animal and 
unspiritual existence is altogether rebellious 
to this law, and as long as it 1s content 
with itself it must remain a rebel. So 
then, says St. Paul, they that are in this 
natural state, and do not attempt to seek 
after God, cannot please Him. ‘ The natural 
man recerveth not the things of the Sfirtt of God ; 
for they are foolishness unto him.” 

But far from there being anything to be 
dreaded in the life that is given up to the 
Spirit, it is in reality the only truly happy 
life, the only life that can actually enjoy all 
God’s good and delightful gifts, because it 
can never be enslaved by any of them. It 
was Jesus Christ our Lord Who, by the per- 
fection of His own goodness, set before men 
the picture of what life should and can be, 
and showed it in all its attractive dignity. 
The divine beauty of every word and every 
act, the grandeur and greatness of the whole 
plan of that short life, form an ideal which 
has convinced all reasonable men of its 
worthiness and truth, even though it 1s from 
a distance that they admire it. 

In that life men see what a happiness it is 
to give up your own will entirely for others. 
It shows them how ennobling it is to live on 
faith, on principle, on the realities of the 
unseen world, on the promises of the divine 
Father, instead of lazily passing each day in 
whatever occupations and distractions it 
may offer, without further thought. It 
proves to them how beautiful, how consoling, 
how elevating, how truly human it is to be 
perfectly pure and clean in thought, word, and 
deed, instead of revelling in that coarseness 
and grossness which come so easily to poor 
human beings, and which put them so soon 
below the level of the beasts. By its silent 
eloquence, too, the hfe of Christ explains 
how intensely happiness is increased, what 
wonderful force is added to each individual 
human character, when injuries are forgiven, 
when hatred is banished, and when all 
malice, guile, and deceit are unknown. 

Men see, and cannot help confessing, what 
light there is to chase away all the dark 
Shadows of sorrow and disappointment, 
when all the passions are equally controlled, 
by reason, by faith, and by love; when 
man is master of himself, and when righte- 
ousness, temperance, and justice have room 
to spread their beneficent reign over the 
human heart. They see how it is pride, and 
not humility, which debases our characters, 
and makes us stoop to deceit, harshness, 
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and injustice ; while humanity makes us pro- 
perly distrust ourselves, and throw ourselves, 
like the human side of our Divine Master, 
on the eternal and almighty and inex- 
haustible strength of our Father which is in 
heaven. And they see how, when we have 
by God’s inexpressible loving-kindness and 
tender mercy and long-suffering grace, caught 
but a spark of this Spirit of Christ, then it 
is revealed to us, in each case as it arises, 
what we ought to do, and how to do it. 
And so, as life goes on, we shall through 
God be ever gaining fresh experience, fresh 
constancy, fresh sources of contentment and 
happiness; our characters will be ever 
growing in force and purity, in sweetness 
of disposition and in heavenly light of 
knowledge ;_ we shall have already tasted, 
and through earnest faith and prayer we 
shall be ever tasting more and more thor- 
oughly of the riches of eternal life; and 
death itself will be to us but that short 
ending of our long trial, which shall open 
to us the full reality of the redeemed life, 
no longer hindered by those remains of the 
natural life from which, as long as we are 
in the body, we can never be wholly free. 

“ The natural man recesveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto 
him.”’ “Which life have 1?” says our con- 
science, as we sit here and listen to the divine 
words, and think out for ourselves their ex- 
planation. Which life have I? Have I the life 
that yields to every temptation, that thinks 
only of the present, that loves amusement 
beyond all else, that fancies that God must 
be satisfied with us if men are satisfied, that 
does not truly realise to itself that there is 
a God, that He must be obeyed, that He 
has told us His will, that He has sent a Man 
into the world, just like one of ourselves, 
Who was really Himself, to do all that was 
necessary for us in winning the pardon of 
our sins, and in showing us what we should 
be, and how we should become what we 
ought to be; that there is a heaven to 
reward the rmghteous, and that there is 
a region of pain to punish the unrepenting 
sinner ? That there are such awful realities 
as eternal life, and eternal death, and the 
dreadful day of judgment ? Is mine a life 
that makes all these mistakes, and dis- 
regards all these tremendous facts ? 

Or can I truly say that my life is the 
redeemed life ? Do I show forth the fruits 
of righteousness ? Do I, although I may 
sometimes be betrayed into sin, yet on the 
whole long to be consistent and accept- 
able to my God? Are my passions under 
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control ? Do I hate the sins that made my 
Saviour mourn, and which wrung drops of 
anguish from every pore of His body as he 
hung on the Cross ? We are all of us prone 
to evil naturally, but do I feel that I am 
getting the better of it, and becoming surely 
if slowly more like what Christ would have 
me to be? DoJ find it easy to forgive those 
who have injured me? Have I ceased to 
be troubled by my appetites ? Do I live 
for the good of other people, instead of for 
myself ? Have those unspeakable joys 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
and which have not entered into the heart 
of man, any real attraction for me in think- 
ing of the life of the world to come ? . Do I 
live by prayer? Do I admire, reverence, 
and love the character of my Saviour, Jesus 
Christ ? Do I believe that He died for my 
sins, and can I feel sure that mine are for- 
given ? Are these things mere words to me, 
or do they represent facts of my own ex- 
perience, facts which shape my life and my 
actions, and which are to me more important 
than anything else ? 

The Spirit can only be with us when we 
sincerely repent for the evil that has been 
mixed up in our lives; when we are sorry, 
not merely for the consequences of our sins, 
but for the failure and wickedness itself, 
because it shuts us out from God, and makes 
us unlike Christ. The Spirit can only be 
with us when we are in practical earnestness 
about holiness; when goodness, candour, 
truth, purity, strength, righteousness, 
honesty, uprightness, gentleness, meekness, 
faith, hope and love, are dearer to us than 
our sins. The Spirit can only be with us 
when we are not content with being as we 
are, but are pushing on towards more active 
goodness, more thorough candour, more 
transparent truth, more utterly healthful 
purity, more solid strength, more confirmed 
righteousness, more downright honesty, more 
determined uprightness, more _ forbearing 
gentleness, more Christlike meckness, more 
unclouded faith, more cheerful hope, more 
self-forgetful love. Repenting, praying, 
growing, we cannot be in doubt about our 
state with God; we cannot hesitate humbly 
to assure ourselves about the Divine Presence 
within. 

Yes, Blessed Spirit! Thou art an emana- 
tion from the Throne of all things! Thou 
wast in the beginning in the glory of the 
Almighty Originator of whatever since has 
been, and with His Divine Thought, the 
Word of Life. Before the world was, Thou 
didst brood over the whirl of steaming 
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waters, and it was Thy Divine and all- 
present Power that marshalled the mighty 
procession of Creation forth through the 
germ of nothingness from the thought of 
God! It was Thou Who madest one genera- 
tion of Creation succeed another in ceaseless 
order and regularity ; each supplying place 
and material for a higher development, till 
at length into man Thou didst breathe the 
breath of intellectual and moral life. Thou 
didst inspire the lawgiver with the principles 
which were to prepare the world for the 
coming of the Son. Thou didst give Psalm- 
ists and Prophets eyes to see the approaching 
glory of His Kingdom. Thou didst make 
His Mother bring Him forth to save to the 
uttermost all who should believe on Him. 
Thou wast with Him in all His earthly life, 
drawing the disciples to His side, restoring 
His human soul to His mangled body after 
His cruel death, and raising Him up to the 
spiritual Heaven of Heavens when the 
earth could no longer contain Him. Thou 
didst make the Apostles bold to preach His 
Name far and wide; Thou didst fill them 
with energy, life, zeal, knowledge, and many 
wonderful gifts. Thou didst convert the 
nations of the world through their preaching ; 
Thou didst spread abroad the Kingdom of 
Christ ; and through all the wilful darkness 
and errors of its subjects, Thou hast pre- 
served it in growing outward power and 
beauty, until this day. Thou didst rekindle 
the torch of Truth when it had well-nigh 
been suffocated by error; Thou hast blessed 
us and our country with its knowledge. 
Oh, Blessed Spirit, strive with us, reprove us, 
comfort us, help our infirmities, teach our 
understandings, guide our wills, sanctify 
our lives, testify to us of Christ, glonfy 
Christ even in us, search every corner of 
our hearts as Thou alone canst search, work 
in us according to Thine own will, and let us 
never grieve Thee with our own wilfulness 
and frivolity ; let us never vex Thee with 
our sins; let us never in any moment of 
aberration and gloominess resist Thy warn- 
ing ; let us never by our doubts and weakness 
tempt Thee to leave us, but do Thou form 
our wills, and mould our prayers, and incline 
our dispositions ; do Thou make us blind to 
what is evil, and give us eager eyes for all 
that is good! Send deeper and deeper into 
our hearts the love of God and the love of 
our fellow men; and when the dark waters 
of death begin to close our eyes, bring all 
the wondrous love of our Father before us, 
and so carry us on into the land of perfect 
light ! 
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to his native place of 
Granfield one March 
evening, after an ab- 
sence of more than 
thirty years. He trav- 
elled north in a parlour 
car, which the London 
railway magnates were 
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delighted to place at the disposal of so con- 


siderable an American magnate. It was pre- 
sumed that he was an American. As president 
of the Ohio North Central Railway, and a 
controlling force in three other railways of 
the United States, he could hardly be anything 
else ; and it didn’t matter, in fact, what he 
was over and above, or even below, such 
dignities. 

With him travelled his daughter .Virginia 
(his only child), a Lady Myrtens, who was 
believed to know everyone in London society 
worth knowing, and Sartorius Kimball, who had 
crossed in the same boat with the Dorsetts, 
and meant to marry Virginia. 

Four servants completed the party of the 
great Mr. Dorsett. 

They were received at Granfield’s Victoria 
Hotel with the respect that was their due ; 
and that day’s evening paper devoted a whole 
column to a somewhat truthful and some- 
what imaginative account of Mr. Dorsett’s 
very remarkable career, whereby at the early 
age of about forty-five he had become one 
of the richest men in the world, and a person 
whom the President of the United States was 
almost of necessity bound to think about 
every working day of his life. His wealth 
and influence had woven him into the fabric 
of his enormous adopted country. 

But, for all his abounding prosperity, Amos 
Dorsett didn’t seem happy. 
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It was a mystery even to his daughter until 
the evening of his arrival in Granfield. 

Across the Atlantic the great man had seemed 
just what a great man ought to be—full of 
occupation, and enjoying his work as poor 
men enjoy a good dinner ; generally ready to 
smile when Virginia required him to; at least 
tolerant of company when he had the time 
to spare for merely social diversions; and 
with a keen eye for everything that happened 
anywhere, if it had the least active bearing 
upon the money market. . 

One day a few weeks ago, however, Amos 
Dorsett had surprised his daughter with these 
words : 

‘I’m thinking, my child, that I must do 
penance. What do you say to a trip to 
Europe ?”’ 

‘“‘ Lovely, papa !’’ said Virginia. ‘‘ I’m nine- 
teen, and it really is just about time I broad- 
ened my mind a little.’”’ 

‘But I said ‘ penance,’ my dear,” suggested 
her father, with a queer, almost grim, look 
and an unusual display of wrinkles at his 
eyes. Virginia had never seen such wrinkles 
on him, even during a Wall Street crisis. 

“‘ Will it be so very disagreeable to my poor, 
dear papa, then 2”’ she said. She laughed 
blithely, and laid her cheek on his massive 
shoulder. Amos Dorsett was a massive man 
up and down and all through, but his shoulders 
more than any other part of him seemed to 
proclaim him ‘‘an iron-shelled hustler.” A 
pressman had once termed him that. 

‘‘ It won't be pleasant, my dear,’’ said Amos. 
‘““T would willingly, if I felt like it, spare you 
your part in it, but I long ago fixed it up in 
my mind that what has to be done must be 
done thoroughly. We're the same flesh and 
blood, my dear. I’m sorry for you, but you’ve 
got to see it through, same as I must.” 
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That made Virginia open her beautiful eyes 
wide at her parent, and look really concerned. 

‘‘Is Europe such a painful ordeal to you, 
you—ridiculous papa ?’’ she asked, trying then 
to smile, as at a jest not quite understood. 

‘““T hope not,’”’ said he. ‘‘ There’ll be com- 
pensations afterwards. What you’ve got to 
do is to just pray that it’ll do you as much 
good as I’m concluding it will do me. But 
it’s got to be, anyway, good or harm. It’s 
got to be!” 

He said this with truly impressive gravity, 
pressing his clenched hand into the open palm 
of his other hand. 

Not another word of the kind, allegorical or 
otherwise, had the great railway lord breathed 
to his daughter from that time to the present. 
And now they were in Granfield’s Victoria 
Hotel, and its dozen best apartments were 
reserved for them and his little company. 

Virginia didn’t worry after that first curious 
shock. 

At nineteen she wasn’t likely to worry long 
merely because she didn’t understand a thing 
right through, whether the thing was her wise 
father or someone much less large in the world’s 
esteem. 

There wasn’t room in her life just then for 
aught except glorious expectations. 

The voyage quite cleared her mind of the 
last dregs of doubt about her father’s mysterious 
communication. Besides, she had come to the 
belief that it wasn’t so very mysterious. It 
was just an attack of nerves in him. Why, 
of course it was. What else could explain 
such solemnity of address about a mere pleas- 
ure trip ? The very medicine of change which 
he seemed to dread would set him up, and 
make him as lively as—a great man of forty- 
six may without unseemliness show himself 
to his admiring fellow creatures. Of course it 
would. 

But on the Coptic was Sartorius Kimball, 
and in three days Virginia was positive she 
had found in him the one other man in the 
world. 

Sartorius was just nothing at all except the 
thoughtful young possessor of nearly five 
million dollars. In his most thoughtful 
moments he called himself a student of life. 
That is to say, he had for four or five years 
roamed about the world, making notes, and— 
well, as he confessed to Virginia one moonlit 
evening on board, hoping something would 
come of them. He was so cultured as to be 
almost distinguished for his culture; but he 
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wore his culture lightly, as something to mock 
at for its deficiencies. 

When the Irish coast came in sight, Sar- 
torius made Virginia the happiest girl on earth 
or sea. 

They were together, though apart from the 
crowd, and looking at the grey headlands in 
their haze. 

“Do you know, I wonder, what I’m going 
to say to you, Miss Dorsett ?”’ he demanded 
abruptly. 

“I’m not so clever,’”’ said she ; and her smile 
convinced him that he must speak. 

“I love you,” said he. ‘‘ That’s all. It’s 
a great deal to me—about everything, I fancy. 
But to you, Miss Dorsett—well, let it be just 
‘that’s all,’ if I’m in the way.”’ 

There was a silence of long seconds after 
this quiet thunderclap. They gazed at each 
other, however, and hope grew and grew in 
Sartorius upon what he saw in Virginia’s eyes, 
which had never seemed to him so beautiful. 

“Well ?’”’ he ventured. ‘‘ Don’t mind me, 
if it is that you don’t like hurting a fellow.” 

But her answer wasn’t that kind at all. 
She just whispered back, ‘‘ Yes, I love you!” 
and then, with another nod and another smile, 
the memory of which he enshrined in his heart 
for ever, she ran away to her state room. 

Presently Amos Dorsett found Sartorius, 
took him by the arm, and said : 

““T want a talk with you, Mr. Kimball. 
Let’s go somewhere.” 

They wandered for’ard and had their talk ; 
and it was after the talk that Mr. Dorsett 
told Virginia what he had done. Positively, 
he had invited Sartorius to join them for their 
fortnight in England, and Sartorius had— 
well, of course—gratefully assented. 

“But,” said the great man, with caution 
and gloom and almost pity on his brows and 
in his eyes, “you mustn’t build upon him, 
child, yet. He’s a first-rate fellow ; no ques- 
tion about that. Smart, though he does affect 
those lazy, lounging ways some men pick up 
at their colleges. He has grit, too. What do 
you think he said when I asked him his opinion 
of Wall Street ? He didn’t like saying it, but he 
thinks us a crew of thieves——’”’ 

“Papa! He did not say that, truly?” 
cried Virginia, with imploring eyes. 

“IT gave him the expression, my dear, and 
he said nothing. Wasn’t that good enough ?” 

“But why did you, papa ?”’ 

“To try his stuff, my dear. I’m going 
to hit you harder still now, Virginia. Mr. 
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Kimball is so good a fellow, in my opinion, that 
he’s too good for your father’s daughter. 
That’s what I meant by telling you not to 
build upon him. I—lI’d ask for no better 
husband for you than him, but don’t build 
on him. All the same, he'll stay with us in 
London for a week, and go along to Granheld 
with us. Don’t build on him, girlie, but I’ll 
put it in the first rank of my hopes that you 
may be Mrs. Sartorius Kimball some day.” 

It was very puzzling to Virginia. She hadn’t 
even dreamed of rating her father so low as 
it thus suddenly pleased him to rate himself. 
She couldn’t believe it. No; and she would 
not. It was his nerves again. And so, after 
a little palpitating hesitation, she tried to 
smoothe him into a more conventional opinion 
of his greatness, and proclaimed herself satisfied. 

‘* Well,’”’ said Amos Dorsett to that, “I 
suppose it’s natural you should be. You and 
he are the only souls I’ve spoken to in such 
a key up to now. And—I guess you'll find 
him waiting about for you. I wish you’d had 
a different father, my dear. Then I’d say 
he wasn’t a cent more than a match for you. 
But we'll see what we'll see.” 

Still puzzled, Virginia rejoined her lover. 
He soon charmed away all her doubts. What 
was she thinking of ? he asked her when she 
inquired, almost fearfully, if it was such an 
abominable thing to be the daughter of a 
rich financier. He lhked her father un- 
commonly. He shouldn’t presume to criticise 
his methods of acquiring money. It wasn’t 
anything to do with him, anyway. And it 
wasn’t as if he wanted any of Mr. Dorsett’s 
money. Heavens, no. With a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars income, he hoped 
he could give even Virginia almost as good a 
time on earth as she deserved, if—if she, the 
supreme blessing, became his. 

“Carissima!"’ he said, ‘“‘I’d stand up for 
your father against anyone, if only for his 
goodness in letting me stay on with you like 
this. It’s almost too much bliss for a fellow 
to have crowded into his hands, unasked for ; 
but I mean to bear it.’’ 

That was enough, and more than enough, for 
Virginia. Her days were now days of unclouded 
joy. 

Even the addition to their party of Lady 
Myrtens, as chaperon for a consideration, was 
not so very trying, with all that joy always in 
her heart. If her widowed ladyship did come 
between her and Sartorius rather tiresomely, 
it was, as Sartorius tried to make her believe, so 
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that they might not go quite off their heads with 
uninterrupted happiness. Besides, probably 
Lady Myrtens was right in her demur about 
the oddness of lovers being together as they 
were. They were in England, and some con- 
formity to English habits was necessary. 

From London they shot off to Granfield, 
and now here they were in that vast manu- 
facturing town. Lady Myrtens wished the 
poor dear millionaire had been born somewhere 
else. She knew no one in these streets of 
workshops and warehouses. And her lungs 
were delicate. 

‘“ How long do you think of staying in this 
ternble atmosphere ?’’ she asked Mr. Dorsett, 
while they were driving in a drizzle from the 
station to the hotel. 

“As long as God wills, madam,” was his 
curt and peculiar answer. , 

‘‘ Then,’ said her ladyship, with the utmost 
affability, ‘‘ you will excuse me, Mr. Dorsett, 
if I put the matter in an intercessory form 
in my prayers to-night—won’t you ?”’ 

-Both Virginia and Sartorius laughed with 
her ladyship. 

But Amos Dorsett didn’t laugh. He was 
staring at the grimy streets. The changes in 
thirty years were immense, yet familiar spots 
remained. Stephenson Street was still Stephen- 
son Street. The policemen standing in the 
rain looked as if they had stood still for thirty 
years. The click-clack of clogs was the click- 
clack of old. And Granfield seemed just as 
fond of saveloys and fried fish as in the past. 
Even the stateliness of the new street from 
Stephenson Street to the spacious market 
place was interlarded with the unassuming 
small shops which told of Granfield’s unchanged 
popular appetites. 

The market place was a mass of tarpaulins 
in black rows. 

Amos Dorsett drew a deep breath when 
the carriage felt its way across the very same 
old cobbles he remembered in his young days. 

‘‘ What an atrocious surface! I shall be 
jogged to bits,’’ remarked Lady Myrtens. 

The great man, however, did not so much 
as hear her. 

There, nearly in the middle of the market 
place, was the statue of Granfield’s philan- 
thropist, Barnabas Reens, and his eyes were 
riveted on it while it was in sight. Two 
flower girls were seated on its steps, under 
umbrellas. Amos Dorsett saw them, of course, 
but he saw far beyond them also: he saw the 
screened barrow of Steve Bull and his whelks, 
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mussels, and winkles, the pepper-pot, the 
vinegar, and salt, and Steve himself, with 
whom he 

The vision was as clear to him as the gloved 
hand on his knee. But he couldn’t keep it. 
The statue was left behind, and they stopped 
at the portico of Granfield’s chief hotel. 

Only after dinner did Amos confess to his 
daughter, and then not wholly. 

“Virginia, I want you out with me,’ he 
said, when she had finished her coffee. ‘‘ You 
will entertain Lady Myrtens in our absence, 
Mr. Kimball ? ” 

‘“‘ Certainly, sir,” said Sartorius; “‘ only it’s 
the other way about. I’ll submit cheerfully 
to be entertained by Lady Myrtens.” 

“It’s the same thing,’’ said her contented 
ladyship ; ‘‘ but if you must drag the poor 
child out, Mr. Dorsett, make her wrap up well.’’ 

Virginia swathed herself in chinchilla, and 
father and daughter went forth into the 
market place. She put her little hand into 
her father’s hand and pressed his tenderly, 
to let him know how entirely she sympathised. 

“‘ Where is it, dear papa ?’’ she whispered. 

‘““'Where’s what ?”’ said he. 

-“*The house you were born in. Isn’t that 
what you are taking me to see? I don’t 
mind how small it is, dear papa; I just do 
not, I assure you. I shall love it, whatever 
it is like.” —- a 

But the great man shook his head. 

‘“I don’t know where I was born,”’ he said. 
“It isn’t that at all. I—wonder if Kimball 
is—solid good.” bs 

‘Papa, dear! Why, of course he is!” 

“If he is, he may understand, and 
But it’s a sure thing Lady Myrtens won’t pine 
to keep on with us afterwards. I didn’t think 
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‘of that last week. Well, never mind; she 
can go. Ah! here we are!” 
They were at the Reens statue. Only a 


policeman and a loafer were in the neighbour- 
hood. The market was closed. The lamp- 
light gleaming on the damp tarpaulins and 
the click-clack of some clogged feet were the 
main other accessories of the scene. 

Virginia felt creepy ; there was no denying 
it. Her father had startled as well as con- 
fused her, just as on that other day when he 
had suggested the Europe trip. She looked at 
him with pretty little puckers on her brow, 
while, with folded arms, he on his part gazed 
at the statue’s pedestal. 

‘Ts he a—relation, papa ?”’ she whispered 
at length. 
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And then, what must the great man do but 
beckon Virginia to sit down by him on one 
of the cold stone steps of the statue? He 
didn't seem to think of the damp. And neither 
did she, for more than one impulsive moment. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, after another 
of his enormous sighs, ‘I used to help a man 
here to sell shellfish. A downright sterling 
fellow he was. Stephen Bull was his name. 
He had a sick wife and four—no, five 
children. I was thirteen or fourteen at the 
time, and he trusted me. I reckon I must 
have been with him, doing odd jobs with the 
Carriers’ carts as well, for better than eightcen 
months. And I—I ran away from him sud- 
denly one day. I haven’t been here since. 
From Liverpool I got out as a stowaway, 
and—you know the rest!” 

‘“ Papa dear, how absorbingly interesting !” 
exclaimed Virginia. ‘‘ And for me to know 
of it only now!” 

“Ah! But why did I run away, my child ?” 
continued the great man. “I’ll tell you. I 
robbed Steve Bull of five shillings and seven- 
pence. It was a Saturday night, and he’d 
done well—for him, poor fellow. I cleared 
it all out of the oyster-shell he banked it in, 
and—and that’s why we’re here in Granfield. 
That’ll do for to-night. You’ve got to know 
it. Well, I’ve broken the ice for you, and 
you're not my daughter if you’re not brave 
enough to bear what’s still to come. Now 
you begin to see what I meant about you 
and Kimball. Let’s get in.” 

The girl gasped and gasped, but followed 
her father with a-grace and even splendour 
of deportment which much affected the chance 
constable by the statue. 

‘‘ Papa,’ she stammered, when she _ had 
caught him up, ‘I don’t—understand.” 

‘“Don’t you ?” said he dreamily. ‘‘ But I 
do. It’s been on my conscience all the time. 
Nobody will believe me, yet it has.” 

“ But = 

‘“‘ Virginia,” said he sternly, half turning oa 
her, ‘‘don’t tempt me. There’s no ‘but’ m 
the business ; I’m going through with it. To- 
morrow’s market day in Granfield, and I shall 
require you and Kimball to hear what I've 
got to say in public. Now you know. Don't 
weaken me. You’ve got to trust me, to keep 
me up to my trust in myself.” 

‘I do trust you, papa, and love you, dear,” 
said Virginia gently. 

He took her hand and pressed it, and no 
other word passed between them until they 
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were on the threshold of their apartments. 
Then he kissed her. 

‘“‘ Good-night, girlie,’ he said. ‘I’m going 
to bed. Tell them so, and—God bless you.” 

‘And you, papa dear,’’ said Virginia, with 
her cheek to his. 

She didn’t understand even yet ; but some- 
thing in her comforted her in the midst of her 
perplexities and fears. 

And Sartorius did still more to comfort her 
ere she also went to bed. Lady Myrtens had 
already shown exquisite tact in dozing with 
kindly regard for times and places ; she dozed 
here also in the hotel drawing-room. 

Only when she was alone did Virginia realise 
what was before her; and then—well, she 
trembled, cried a little, said her prayers, and 
laid her head on her pillow. Now she under- 
stood. But she was her father’s daughter, 
with brave blood in her. If Sartorius left her, 
she would try even to endure that. 

The next morning came with sunshine un- 
usual in Granfield. 

Such a sweet, soft air, moreover. There 
were bird-fanciers’ booths in the market place, 
and the carol of their little captives reached 
the very rooms of the hotel. The scent of 
myriads of lilies, violets, and roses, beds and 
masses of them, among the eggs and poultry 
and cheap-jack stalls, was also wafted through 
the open windows of that breakfast room on 
the first floor. 

They were a quiet party at breakfast, Sar- 
torius the only one with gaiety to spare. 

Amos Dorsett interested Sartorius and Lady 
Myrtens strangely by his one explicit com- 
munication. 

“I,” he said, ‘‘ want to ask the favour of 
your attendance at a little informal address 
I am giving outside at eleven o’clock. The 
Mayor of Granficld will support me. It won’t 
take more than a quarter of an hour, I 
hope.”” 

That tried Viriginia very much, but she 
was still brave. She even smiled when Sar- 
torus said : 

‘Capital, sir. I hope you mean to infuse 
a little of your own splendid spint into the 
folks. Though I say it, they do want stimu- 
lating. You forgive me, Lady Myrtens ?” 

““My dear young man, I forgive everybody 
everything, for my own sake,” said her good 
ladvship. 

It was afterwards that Virginia could not 
quite control herself. Sartorius had to ask 
her what was the matter. The clock was then 
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at twenty minutes to eleven, and every passing 
minute seemed an hour to her. 

She had to run away from him—had to; 
and only when Lady Myrtens came to her, 
somewhat petulantly, was she ready for the 
trial. 

‘IT think it so odd of your father, my 
dear,’’ said Lady Myrtens. “ But I suppose 
we must obey orders.” 

Amos Dorsett was already outside. When 
Sartorius joined the ladies in the passage he 
looked keenly at Virginia, but did not speak. 
They made their way through the gathering 
throng about the Reens statue, and took their 
places near the great man of the hour. Vyr- 
ginia, with burning cheeks but steady eyes, 
went to her father’s mght side. The Mayor 
of Granfield, very proud of himself and his 
companion, was to the left of Mr. Dorsett. 

Sartorius could sof guess what was coming. 

He tried hard while he contemplated the 
faces of the couple of hundred Granfield men, 
women, and boys, all set expectantly towards 
the statue. 

And then the Major vaised his Hand and 
spoke. He introduced Mr. Dorsett bniefly, 
with respectful ardour. He admitted that he 
didn’t know what in particular his distinguished 
friend, ‘‘ native of our good old town,” meant 
to say, but he was very sure of one thing— 
that his words would be worth hearing. 

They were that. 

With his strong arms folded across his 
broad chest, Amos Dorsett held his little group 
spellbound. It was the story he had already 
told Virginia, elaborated. He mentioned Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s penance at Uttoxeter, and 
said his was akin to that. He said he didn't 
mind what the world thought of him; he 
was concerned only with his opinion of him- 
self. He declared to Granfield that he hadn't 
known a perfectly happy hour since he had 
run away from that very spot thirty years ago. 
He had been a coward as well as a thief, for 
he had never until now dared to make atone- 
ment for his crime. 

“Well, I think that is all,’’ he said finally. 
“TI thank you. for listening to me. There's 
only one thing more I wish here in dear old 
Gran, and that is to find Stephen Bull himself, 
or anyone that belongs to him. Thank you 
again, my friends. And—that’s all, Mr. Mayor.” 
_Then came a surprise. Someone broke the 
spell and cried : 

‘“Well done, old chap ! 
you |!” 


Three cheers for 
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The cheers were echoed. Amos Dorsett did 
not wait for them all. He whispered to the 
Mayor, ‘‘I must go,” and slipped round to 
the other side of the statue, and so disap- 
peared. 

The Mayor was too astonished to oppose 
him. He smiled constrainedly at the checrers, 
and made for the town hall. 

Virginia’s own impulse was to go after her 
father, but he was too rapid for her. Lady 
Myrtens, moreover, had something to Say, 
and held her arm tightly to say it. 

‘“My dear, dear child,” she whispered, “ if 
only I were younger and more attractive, I 
—I’d set my cap at your father. I never 
heard anything more magnificent. I—I—oh, 
but we mustn’t stay for these bobbies to stare 
at us. Where zs Mr. Kimball ? ”’ 

Sartorius, however, was not to be seen. 

Well, Virginia could not wonder at that. 
She had forgotten him, forgotten even herself 
until Lady Myrtens recalled her to her work- 
aday senses. Lady Myrtens babbled on, right 
to the hotel door. Such originality and— 
greatness {| ‘’ Yes, my dear; veal greatness, 
if I’m any judge. Do but think of it—a man 
like your father, with nothing worse on his 
mind than that, and having the heroism to do 
it! I—I could almost hope your friend Mr. 
Kimball has been run over or something, just 
to give me a chance of finding you a husband 
in England. We want such wives here as— 
your father’s daughter would make, my dear ; 
and I hope you won’t think me too dreadfully 
coarse in saying so.” 

And then they were at the hotel. 

“The gentleman has just gone up, my 
lady,”” said the porter at the door, with ex- 
cited eyes. 

Virginia ran upstairs. She felt like Lady 
Myrtens about it; only more so. Never had 
her father been so dear to her. 

But instead of her father she found Sar- 
torius; hat in hand, 
fast room ; and, seeing him, she forgot every- 
thing else. 

He came to her feasaiee: 

* Dearest,’’ he said, ‘I couldn’t help quit- 
ting. I wanted to be the first to shake his 
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at the door of the break- | 
‘that he could hold up his head in England 
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hand, to tell him—well, what any honest fellow 
would tell him. I never felt so proud of any- 
thing since that day on the Coptic.” 
Virginia’s eyes had suddenly filled with tears. 
“‘ Where is—he ?” she whispered. 
‘Gone off to one of the back streets, sweet- 


~ heart. - He’s got a clue to one of those lucky 


young Bulls. Found a letter about them from 
the clergyman of a parish, read it, and bolted 
down the kitchen stairs. Ah! here’s Lady 
Myrtens.”’ 

If he had any doubt about her ladyship’s 
estimate of Amos Dorsett’s public humiliation, 
it was promptly killed. 

**So you're here, Mr. Kimball, are you ?”’ 
said Lady Myrtens. ‘Tell me, have you 
anything in America like our Victoria Cross ? ”’ 

“To my knowledge, no.” 

“Then it’s a pity. Mr. Dorsett deserves it. 
and I shall tell him so. But I can’t do it 
now ; I feel such a fright. Emotions at my 
age are very trying experiences. I must go 
to my room.” 

With face averted, Virginia had stolen into 
the breakfast room. Lady Myrtens, excellent, 
astute soul, believed she quite understood. 

And there, in the breakfast room, Sartorius 
came to her, took her in his arms, and kissed 
her tears away. He said it made a fellow 
feel almost too good to live to have such un- 
expected luck attached to him in a fortnight 
as a bride like Virginia and a father-in-law 
like Mr. Dorsett. 

Perhaps the most illuminating detail of the 
great man’s visit to Granfield had yet to appear. 
That clergyman’s note had a solid basis of 
fact. One of Steve Bull’s sons (the sole sur- 
vivor) really was discovered, in a sad, poor 
way of business, with a larger family than 
he could even feed properly. When Amos 
Dorsett had spent an hour or two with this 
William Bull, son of Steve, he returned to the 
hotel with all the shadows off his brow. 

It was such a comfort, he told Lady Myrtens, 


as well as in the States. And he told his 


_ daughter: that there wasn’t a thing on this 


earth left for him to want, now that she was 
certain of a good husband. 
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A CENTRE OF LIGHT IN CANNING TOWN. 


By Hugh B. Philpott. 
(With Illustrations from Original Photographs by Cassell and Co., Limited.) 


MANSFIELD HOUSE. 


HERE have been few 
more fruitful ideas in 
the story of modern 
religious and_ philan- 
thropic activity than 
that which is associated 
with the name of 
Arnold Toynbee, that 
beautiful and richly- 
endowed soul whose 
short stay on earth 
was so full of achievement and the promise of 
yet greater achievement. The idea in itselfi— 
the Settlement idea—was exceedingly simple: 
almost an obvious application to modern con- 
ditions of the laws of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Realising that the division of London, and, to 
some extent, of all great cities, into cities of 
the rich and cities of the poor was an unnatural 
and unhealthy thing, he sought a remedy in 
the planting of colonies of refined and cultured 


people in the midst of the dreary deserts of 


city poverty. The members of these colonies 
or Settlements deliberately choose to live among 
the poor that they may give the Christian 


answer to the questions, ‘‘ Am I my brother's 
keeper ?’’ ‘‘ Who is my neighbour ? ”’ 

Since the starting of Toynbee Hall, which 
was the first material embodiment of the idea, 
many bodies of Christian men and women have 
formed Settlements in different parts of London 
and other great cities, generally in connection 
with one of the universities. The Mansfield 
House Settlement at Canning Town, which is 
the subject of this article, is associated with 
Mansfield College, Oxford, and is therefore 
especially the Settlement of the Congregation- 
alists, though the denominational! note is never 
very loudly heard in Settlement work. When 
men come face to face with the real evils and 
miseries of the world, denominational differ- 
ences seem to have a very small place in their 
thoughts. But though distinctions do not run 
much on denominational lines, it must not be 
supposed that all the university settiements are 
of one pattern. Each has its individual note. 
While all have many things in common, the 
emphasis placed on different sides of the work 
varies, being in one case most strongly on 
educational, in  amother on_ social and 
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political, and in a third on distinctly spiritual 
work. 

At Mansfield House the dominant note is 
definitely religious. And this is the first point 
to be noted in any attempt to understand and 


appreciate the work here. For it is not, a 


characteristic that appears on the surface ; it 
is a matter rather of the inward spirit than of 
the outward embodiment of that spirit. Look- 
ing at a programme of a typical week’s work in 
connection with the Settlement, one might be 
inclined to think that distinctly religious work 
plays a comparatively small and insignificant 
part in the story of Settlement life. There 
are arrangements for religious services, it is 
true ; but they are far outnumbered by the 
many engagements of a social or recreative 
character. Almost every innocent diversion 
which comes within the scope of working- 


sanctifying of secular things; the distinction 
is real and vital. , 

If the men of Mansfield House invite their 
poorer neighbours to a social meeting at the 
Residence, and regale them with tea and cake 
and music, this is not done in a spirit of vague, 
purposeless good-nature, but rather with the 
strong purpose of those who seek, in the spirit 
of faithful stewardship, to use their talents to 
bring some brightness and colour into dull, 
grey lives ; and the aim is not merely to minister 
to the pleasure of the passing hour, but in some 
measure to sweeten and refine the inward life. 
If the discussions at the P.S.A. are allowed to 
deal with such subjects as Housing and Educa- 
tion and the relations of Capital and Labour, it 
is with the hope that the discussions of the 
workshop and the social club may be lifted 
on to the Christian plane and illumined by 
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class folk is provided for by the Mansfield 
Settlement. And in the various religious 
meetings and _ discussions the _ distinction 
between the ‘sacred ’’ and the ‘secular ”’ is 
not at all rigidly marked. But this does not 
mean the secularising of sacred things, but the 


the light that flows from the Source of all 
true light. 

The Warden, the Rev. J. Bruce Wallace, 
M.A., is never tired ‘of emphasising the im- 
portance of the inner life. the supremacy of 
the things that are unseen. Of some religious 
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teachers this would be a small thing to say, for 
they seem to have no eyes for the material ills 
and the social injustices which afflict those to 
whom they speak. But Mr. Bruce Wallace is 
a social reformer at war with many of the 
established arrangements of the present social 
order, deeply conscious of the hardness of the 
lot of most of his neighbours, and believing 
that it is the duty of Christian people to strive 
earnestly to improve the environment of these 
people. It is surely, then, a significant thing 
that such a man should speak such words as 
these (I quote from an article in the Mansfeld 
House Magazine which bears internal evidence 
of his authorship): ‘It is well to remember 
that the highest service anyone can render to 
even the most downtrodden of his fellows— 
that without which all economic advantages 
prove in the long run futile—is to waken him to 
the recognition of the springs of good and 
power that are in himself, that are in the latent 
Son of God, Who is his very life and reality, 
and is worthy of absolute reliance.” 

Very likely Canning Town is an unknown 
land to many even of our London readers, for 
no one goes to Canning Town for pleasure, 
comparatively few have business there, and the 
inhabitants themselves escape from the neigh- 
bourhood whenever their circumstances allow 
them todoso. A good way of getting a general 
view of the district is to mount to the roof of 
the Residence, which is situated in the Barking 
Road. Here the residents keep a few plants 
in a greenhouse, and here they have a breathing 
space above the chimney-pots, whence they can 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of their parish. The 
masts and funnels of the ships in the river, a 
few factory chimneys, and here and there a 
church spire are the prominent features in the 
landscape, but the great bulk of the picture is 
filled with small houses packed closely together 
as far as the eye can reach to the right and the 
left. Fifty years ago the whole district was a 
marsh ; to-day it supports a population of 
120,000 people. 

And what are the conditions of life as it is 
lived in these miles of ‘‘ mean streets’? ? The 
co-Warden, the Rev. Henry Cubbon, M.A., who 
can speak on this subject with unrivalled know- 
ledge and authority, gives me some remarkable 
results of investigations he has made. Prac- 
tically everyone in Canning Town is poor. The 
average income of all the families falls 1s. 7d. a 
week below the sum needed, according to Mr. 
Rowntree’s estimate, to secure ‘ bare physical 
eficiency.’’ How low a standard of living is 
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connoted by that phrase may be judged from 
the fact that it allows a diet somewhat worse 
than that required to be provided im the work- 
houses, and that it makes no provision for 
travelling expenses, medical attendance, read- 
ing or recreation, thrift or charity. Yet even 
that standard is beyond the reach of 60 px 
cent. of the inhabitants of Canning Town, while 
30 per cent. of them fall so far below the poverty 
line as to be living in a state of chronic starva- 
tion. Intermittent employment is the curse 
of the district ; nearly all the men have spells 
of being out of work. The average rents per 
family are 6s. 8d. per week, and rates are 105. 2d. 
in the pound. 

Such, in a few sentences, are the grim facts 
of the poveity of Canning Town. I asked Mr. 
Cubbon to what extent it was mfluenced by 
drink. 

‘‘ Drink,” he said, “‘is not the cause of the 
poverty ; the people are poor anyhow. But 
drink intensifies the poverty by diminishing 
the physical efficiency of the people and reducing 
the scanty funds available for necessaries.” 
Mr. Cubbon added that the steadiest men, and 
those who were engaged in work for the good 
of others, were almost invariably teetotallers. 

It is among a people thus weighed down and 
almost crushed by the burden of the struggle 
for daily bread that the little colony of Christian 
altruists at Mansfield House has found its 
sphere of work. There are genera‘ly about a 
dozen men in residence ; they are mostly young 
men from the universities who are engaged 
during the day at their business or profession, 
or in study, and give as many evenings as they 
can spare to the work of the Settlement. The 
wardens are both Congregational ministers, 
who, of course, devote the whole of their time 
to a work which is in many ways more arduous 
and exacting, as well as far more extensive, 
than that of an ordinary pastorate. 

Mr. Bruce Wallace is a man of sensitive and 
deeply spiritual nature upon whom the sense 
of the evil conditions, moral and material, of 
the life of the people around him presses very 
heavily. He feels strongly, too, that the 
churches have very largely failed to do their 
duty towards their poorer neighbours, and as 
he is apt to speak his mind without much 
circumlocution, he is not perhaps always ap- 
preciated at his true worth by his ministenal 
brethren. But among the working-men who 
gather at the P.S.A. and the Men’s Club hes 
greatly beloved and respected. They are mea 
of many types, from the red-hot socialist to the 
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steady-going trade unionist, from the fervent 
evangelical to the sceptic ; but most of them 
know a true man when they see one. In face 
of the widespread materialism of the people, 
Mr. Wallace is perhaps a httle mclined to pessi- 
mism; but this only seems to increase the 
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VIEW FROM THE ROOF OF MANSFIELD HOUSE, 
LOOKING ACROSS THE BARKING ROAD TO 
THE DOCKS 


earnestness with which he uses every 
possibie opportunity to touch their ives, 
if haply he may save some. . 

Mr. Cubbon, I think, leans more to the sunny 
side of things—a bright, genial, brotherly man, 
deeply sympathetic, but at the same time 
shrewd and practical. He is the advocate of 
the Settlement, to whom falls the important 
duty of commending its work to the sympathy 
of the churches. And it is he who undertakes 
the visiting of the families connected with the 
Settlement. His kindly, sympathetic nature 
and complete absence of “side’’ make him a 
welcome visitor in the homes of the peopke ;y 
consequently, his knowledge of the social and 
ecomomic conditions of the district is very 
accurate and complete. Many painful stories 
he can tell of the grim struggle with want which 
is the daily experience of very many of his 
parishioners. Nevertheless, he finds much that 
is hopeful and cheering. 

“ Wondertful,’”’ he says, ‘‘ are the lives lived 
in many a monotonous street. I have come 
across cases of courage, patience, faith, and 
self-sacrifice that can only be described as 
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heroic. It requires close personal contact to 
discover how great is the number of supremely 
noble lives that are lived in obscurity.” 

The residents are by no means all of one 
type. They have different ideas about many 
things, but are united in the one desire to serve 


their neighbours in the true spirit of Christian 
charity. They have a beautiful and convenient 
home in the Barking Road, for the founders of 
Mansfield House did not think that residence in 
Canning Town should involve the loss of all 
that is beautiful and refined in the outward 
surroundings of life. The two large reception 
rooms on the first floor, which are separated by 
a sliding shutter, are decorated and furnished 
in exquisite taste. Carpets and wall-papers 
form a subdued and harmonious colour scheme, 
and the furniture, though quite simple, is 
thoroughly good. A distinctive feature of the 
decoration is a specially designed frieze running 
round both rooms ; it is formed of intertwining 
scrolls bearing appropriate mottoes: ‘ The 
righteous taketh knowledge of the cause of the 
poor’’: ‘‘ He whostoops lowest may find most ”’ 
‘* The sole origin of any right is a duty fulfilled,” 
and many others. The residents have a cosy 
little common room, which also is distinc- 
tively decorated. In the chimney-piece are 
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Universities and of Mansfield College, and above © 


them is written the motto of the Settlement, 
‘** God and the people.’’ Each man also has a 
comfortably furnished bed-sitting room. For 
this accommodation and board the men pay 
25s. a week each. 

Some have held that, in view of the poverty 
round about, the accommodation of the resi- 
dents errs on the side of over-luxuriousness, and 
would have preferred greater austerity in the 
equipment and daily life of the Settlement. On 
the other hand, it is pointed out that what has 
been done has been without selfish motive. The 
reception rooms are not only for the enjoyment 
of the residents. During the winter months a 
social club of young men and women of the 
neighbourhood holds fortnightly gatherings in 
the rooms, and there are also frequent ‘ At 
homes ”’ to, which the residents invite their 
poorer neighbours—about a hundred at a time. 
It is thought that the mere fact of meeting in 
these beautiful rooms, so different from their 
customary surroundings, is not without a 
certain elevating and refining influence on the 
guests, who, it is noted, array themselves in their 
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smartest clothes, and invariably conduct them- 
selves with perfect propriety. 

Then the effect of their environment on the 
workers is also a factor to be considered. In 
the Residence they can escape from the ugly 
sights and sounds that are round about, and 
obtain the mental refreshment and nerve tonic 
which are essential to the maintenance of their 
work at its full efficiency. 

The work of a Settlement is so varied and 
extensive that it is scarcely possible in a single 
article even to mention, much less to describe, 
every part ofit. Ican only refer to a few of the 
most noteworthy features. Sunday is a well- 
filled day, beginning with a prayer meeting of 
workers, in which the members of the neighbour- 
ing Women’s Settlement join. After this there 
is the Adult School during the winter months, 
and an open-air service in the summer. The 
Adult School, though not yet very large, has 
become a really formative influence in the lives 
of someof the men. ‘ For my own part,” says 
Mr. Cubbon, ‘I have never felt so near the 
heart of things as when conducting the class for 


_ Bible discussion, which is the most popular of 


all the classes in the school.”’ In the afternooa 
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there is the P.S.A. for men, and in the even- 
ing an open religious service, in connection 
with which there is something very like a 
church fellowship—a union of members who 
promise ‘‘ to faithfully strive to serve God by 
helping their fellows in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

The Men’s Club, which has about 300 mem- 
bers, who pay a penny a weck each, is open 
every evening, and is a centre of good fellowship 
and a powerful counter-attraction to the public- 
house. The club premises consist of three 
houses in the Barking Road, and a small hall in 
the rear. Ample provision is made for all kinds 
of indoor games, and for reading and meetings, 
and there is a temperance bar. But in point of 
equipment the Boys’ Club some distance down 
the road is far superior. I am told, and can well 
believe, that it has the finest building of any 
boys’ club in the country. The building was 
the gift of Mr. Passmore Edwards, and cost 
£8,000. The membership here also is about 
300 ; the boys are required to be over fourteen 
years of age, and they are not admitted after 
eighteen, but they may stay in the club until 
they get married—a rather curious rule designed 
to check in some measure the evil of early 
marriages. Athletics are, perhaps naturally, 
the strong point of the boys’ club. There is a 
fine gymnasium and an asphalted tennis court, 
and all kinds of outdoor sports are carried on 
with vigour. But something is also done in the 
way of educational classes, and Mr. Wallace is 
trying to interest the boys in serious things by 
giving addresses to them at the club from time 
to time. 

One of the most interesting, as well as one of 
the most beneficent pieces of work done at 
Mansfield House is that of the ‘‘ Poor Man’s 
Lawyer.’’ The poor are quite as often in need 
of legal advice as the rich ; their domestic and 
business affairs are just as likely to go wrong, 
and they are more likely to be the victims of 
greed and oppression. But the lawyer’s fee of 
6s. 8d. (even if that were always the end of the 
matter) is generally an effective barrier in the 
way of obtaining skilled advice and help. The 
Poor Man’s Lawyer was started to supply free 
legal advice to those who were too poor to obtain 
itin the ordinary way. Every Tuesday evening 
two or three philanthropic and sympathetic 
lawyers (such people do really exist) attend at 
the Men’s Club, and try to straighten out the 
tangled affairs of the fifty or sixty poor clients 
who every week seek their assistance. 

The further barrier between the poor and 
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justice which is raised by the costliness of 
litigation the Poor Man’s Lawyer can do little 
to remove. His work is not to conduct actions 
at law for his clients, though he will write for 
them the ‘“ lawyer’s letter,’’ which is so often 
efficacious in bringing the contumelious to 
reason. But in truth a large number of the 
cases that demand his attention are not such as 
to necessitate an appeal to the courts for their 
adjustment. Often his task is to preach for- 
bearance and a reasonable spirit, and to b-ing to 
bear upon the problems submitted to him not 
so much legal lore as kindly common-sense. A 
classification of more than 2,000 cases submitted 
to the Poor Man’s Lawyer showed that the 
largest class was concerned with the relations 
of landlord and tenant, and the second largest, 
it is sad to note, with those of husband and 
wife. 

Watching the Poor Man’s Lawyer at work 
one gets a glimpse, as by a series of stage pic- 
tures, of many of the curious and interesting 
little dramas that are continually being enacted 
in the lives of the poor. Some are amusing 
enough, but the comedy is never far removed 
from “ the sense of tears in human things,’”’ and 
often the stories told to the lawyer with perfect 
frankness and trustfulness are unspeakably sad. 
Perhaps two or three actual examples of the 
cases I heard when I spz2nt an evening recently 
with the Poor Man’s Lawyer will best illustrate 
the character and variety of the work. I under- 
stand that these are fairly typical of the work 
done throughout the year. 

A woman whose lodger has died in hospital 
after making promises to her, but without 
leaving a will, wants to know if she has any 
claim on some club or insurance money standing 
in his name, as against the man’s hitherto un- 
known relatives who have turned up to claim 
it. The next applicant isa woman who appears 
on behalf of her son. The young man was 
injured through falling from a scaffold, but the 
employer seems to have denied liability on the 
ground that the scaffold belongs to someone 
else. But the good woman is not at all sure 
of her facts—a weakness common to many of 
these clients, who seek to make up by voluble 
irrelevancies for the essential facts they have 
forgotten or the documents they have lost. 

We next hear of two sons who are contributing 
to the support of their aged mother, but the 
third son willnot help. ‘‘ Can he be made to do 
so ?’’ is the problem submitted to the lawyer. 
The next case is one of those to which I have 
referred, where common-sense rather than legal 
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learning is called for. A young woman presents 
an account for medical attendance, which works 
out at the rate of about 2s. 6d. a visit. On 
previous occasions she had paid 2s., which she 
seemed to be under the tmpresston was the 
legal charge of medical men. She is quite wil- 
ling to pay at that rate, but she has not seen 
the doctor and tendered any payment, nor 
asked him to explain the account. A sense of 
injury seems to have driven her to the Poor 
Man’s Lawyer. 

A young man wants to know what is to be 
done about his sweetheart’s engage- 


ment ring. The young woman has 
quarrelled with her mother, and 
been turned out of the house; the 


mother has taken possession of the ring, 
and will not give it up. The case which scems 
to puzzle the lawyer most on the evening of 
my visit is a drama of a dress-piece, which 
throws a curious sidelight on ways of shopping 
in the East End. Two young women, it 
appears, have joined a “‘ twelve-shilling drapery 
club,” taking one share between them. For 
twelve weeks they have paid sixpence a week 
each; then they go to the shop and have a 
dress-piece set aside for them costing 17s. 2d. 
But before the transaction is completed by 
paying the balance of the price they fall out, 
and one of them lays the case before the Poor 
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Man’s Lawyer. She is willing to pay her share 
of the balance, 2s. 7d., but her partner will pay 
no more, and declares that she will rather 
forfeit her share of the goods than allow 
apphcant to get any of it. The tradesman will 
not give up the material, as the ticket for its 
in the other girl’s name. 

Then comes a poor woman, before whose 
eyes the disturbing vision of great wealth 
in Chancery standing in her husband@’s name 
has been conjured up by a firm who promise 
to give them valuable information for {1. 


THE POOR MAN’S LAWYER, MANSFIELD HOUSE 


They have not £1 to give. What shall be 
done ? I have not stopped to explain how 
the lawyers dealt with each case. But 
this, perhaps, is typicat of the spirit of 
much of the advice. ‘‘Go home and think 
no more about it,’’ says the man of law. “It 
is most unlikely that the money really belongs 
to your husband, and if it did you cannot 
afford to follow the matter up. Tell your 
husband to go on with h‘s work, and dismiss 
the whole matter from his mind.”’ 

There is another effort which brings the 
Mansfield men into close touch with the seamy 
side of life. This is the work of the ‘‘ Wave ” 
lodging-house, where men who have sunk to 
the very bottom of the social scale make ther 
home for longer or shorter periods. For four- 
pence a man can get a comfortable bed in a 
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great bare, whitewashed room accommodating 
fifty or sixty sleepers. For sixpence he can 
have a little room to himself, and such is the 
strength of caste sentiment even in this stratum 
of society that the sixpenny men, I understand, 
have no dealings with the fourpenny. In the 
kitchen the lodgers can cook and eat their food, 
which they either bring in or buy very cheaply 
at the bar. The place is in charge of Mr. 
Councillor Davis, a Christian man of strong 
character and sturdy commonsense, who has 
an excellent influence over the lodgers. When 
I visited the ‘‘ Wave,’ business was rather 
slack, because ‘‘ times were bad.’’ I should 
have thought bad times would tend to fill a 
fourpenny ‘“‘doss-house.”” But bad times in 
the lives of many of these poor human derelicts 
mean that they simply cannot get the four- 
pence for the night’s lodging, and many a night 
have to walk the streets. 

I suppose it is a low moral and intellectual type 
one meets in a fourpenny lodging-house ; but 
Mr. Davis has many a good word to say for his 
guests. He denies altogether that they are un- 
willing to work. Many of them, he says, would 
walk ten miles to earn the money for a night’s 
lodging. When a few men are wanted for 
scrubbing and cleaning, there is great com- 
petition among them for the privilege of earning 
sixpence in this way. “If a whistle were to 
blow now,” said Mr. Davis, as we stood in the 
crowded kitchen, “‘ showing ‘hat a vessel was 
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in dock and wanting hands, this room would 
be empty in a couple of seconds.”’ And there 
are sometimes touching instances of the gener- 
osity of these poor fellows towards each other. 
A man goes out and earns eightpence ; it is all 
the money he has in the world, but when he has 
paid for his own bed the other fourpence goes to 
pay for a bed for his ‘‘ pal.”’” And it is a com- 
mon thing to see a poor hungry fellow sharing 
his food or tea with some who are even worse 
off than himself. 

And so, though they may seem very slow to 
respond to spiritual and moral appeals, the 
divine spark is still alive, and in the hope of 
fanning it to a flame in some of them, Mr. Bruce 
Wallace holds services every Sunday specially 
for these men. In the winter the service is held 
in the kitchen ; in the summer it is held in the 
yard at the back of the lodging-house. The 
fact that Sunday morning is the favourite 
washing time at the ‘‘ Wave ”’ tells somewhat 
against the attendance at the open-air service- 
When your only shirt is hanging on the line, you 
are hardly in a condition to attend public 
worship. 

There we have in extreme form the factor 
which enters into all the work of Mansfield 
House, constituting at once tts special difficulty 
and its strongest claim to sympathy—the hard 
conditions of daily life consequent on the almost 
universal poverty—conditions which the win- 
ter makes still heavier to bear. 
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BERTHA’S 


BLESSING. 


A Story in a Single Chapter by Katharine Tynan. 


"aT was a hot night, but the 
window had been shut to 
keep the noises of the 
squalid street from dis- 
turbing the last moments 
of the dying man. 

Old John Conyers lay in 
a big four-poster bed, the 
one thing of value which 
had not been sold to keep 
him and his wife alive, the last bit of their 
legacy of Mrs. Vansittart’s furniture. He was 
dying very quietly ; at ninety the soul makes 
no struggle to stay in the worn-out body. 
His hand was in his old wife’s. She was 
gazing at him as though she would devour him 
with love. 

‘IT shall have to go, Mrs. Conyers,” Bertha 
Leys said quietly at the old woman's ear. “I 
am miserable, leaving you alone; but Mrs. 
Graydon wants me at ten. It is half-past nine 


now.”’ 
‘‘ Aye, go, dearie, go,’’ the old woman said, 


without looking round ; “and the Lord reward 
you for your goodness to the poor.”’ 

‘‘ He will die during the night, and she will 
be alone,’’ was. Bertha Ley’s thought as she 
looked back lingeringly from the room-door. 
What a little oasis it was amid the vice and 
misery round about! Though it was bare, it 
was spotlessly clean. It had had its coat of 
whitewash twice a year; the boards were 
clean ; the tiny fire shone in the bright grate ; 
the few plates on the dresser were highly 


polished. 
‘‘ Never mind, Miss,’ Bridget Conyers said, 
in answer to that lingering look; ‘ the Lord 


ll send someone, and if He doesn’t, sure He’ll 
be there Himself.’’ 

Wonderful faith! It lighted up Bertha 
Ley’s heart as she hurried back to the fine 
house which was always so unhome-like to her. 
Old Mrs. Graydon, to whom she was paid com- 
panion, was a hard, selfish, exacting woman. 
Bertha Leys had lived with her half a dozen 
years or more, but had no more favour now 
than when she was a new-comer. She did 
more than anyone else would have done, and 
for lower wages. She had grown to be really 
valuable, but the last thing that would have 
occurred to her would have been to ask for an 


increase of salary. She was glad to have even 
the unhome-like place to call her home, and 
was far too timid and distrustful of the world 
to be ready to fly out into it to look for some- 
thing pleasanter than the thing she had got. 
She asked very little from life. The spectre 
of what would happen to her when she was old 
had as yet visited her but rarely. When it 
had come she had answered it that she might 
not live to be old ; as yet it was not so insistent 
that it could not be repulsed with such an 
argument. 

The girl had always been the slave of old 
people. She did not mind the slaving so long 
at the rule was a rule of love. She had been 
quite a small child when she had begun to look 
after Gran. She loved Gran, and that had 
been a delight. She seemed to have a genius 
for understanding old people and sympathising 
with them. 

Mrs. Vansittart, waited on and bullied by 
a woman with a hard mouth and cold eyes, of 
whom she was desperately in fear, had seen 
Bertha with Gran. Sitting at her window, 
watching the world, she had known that Gran 
was dead and Bertha left so poor that she must 
earn her bread somehow. At the same time 
her nephew, Anthony La Touche, had come to 
visit her. 

‘‘T want that child, Anthony,” she had said; 
‘‘and I want Wells dismissed. Wells is cruel 
to me. Let me go away somewhere for the 
day, and do you get rid of Wells. I know what 
she can be; I should be terrified of her.” 

So Anthony La Touche had dismissed Wells, 
and Bertha had had four happy years with Mrs. 
Vansittart. It was during those years she had 
come to know John and Bridget Conyers, who 
were old servants in the La Touche family— 
Mrs. Vansittart had been a La Touche. They 
had been pensioned off on account of their age. 

‘‘T shall outlive them,’’ Mrs. Vansittart had 
said, ‘‘ and I shall take care of them while they 
live.”’ 

But she had not outlived them, although 
they had been young man and woman when she 
was a child. ‘For the last six years there had 
been no provision for them at all. Mrs. Van- 
sittart had lived upon an annuity. 

Bertha dared fearfully to speak of the old 
couple to Mr. John Vansittart, who came to 
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his aunt’s funeral all the way from Ireland. 
He had a lean, careworn face. 

‘I can do nothing,’ he had said shortly. 
Bertha never resented the shortness. She had 
an idea he was sorry he could do nothing, and 
that his sorrow made him short-tempered. 
‘‘People have no business to live 
when there is no provision for [77 
them.” . 

After all, he had come back 
and put a sovereign into Bertha’s 
hand. 

“It is for the old couple, Miss 
Leys,” he had said. “It is all I 
can give. It was a bad day for 
some of us when our fathers 
thought they saw security for 
their money in Irish land.” 

Since that day Bertha had 
kept the old couple. Their 
cottage was their own. They 
lived on ten shillings a week. 
Those ten shillings represented 
a good half of Bertha’s salary. 
Mrs. Graydon used to grumble 
because Bertha wore. as she said, 
dingy colours. She liked to sec 
bright things about her. She 
knew of the old people and looked 
on Bertha’s action as an unwar- 
rantable piece of Quixotism. 
Why shouldn't the old people go 
to the poor-house ? Besides, 
they absorbed too much of Miss 
Leys’ interest which Mrs. Gray- 
don paid for. On principle, she 
refused to number them among 
her Christmas charities. 

If it had been Anthony La 
Touche instead of John Van- 
sittart, Bertha might have found 
courage to ask for a little help 
again when the money was sorely 
needed. But Anthony La Touche 
had gone to India with his regi- 
ment. In her heart, Bertha had a secret place 
for Anthony La Touche. He had been a 
lean, hatchet-faced, big young man with very 
blue eyes and skin tanned with the wind and 
the weather. There had been something soft 
and gentle in his manner to Mrs. Vansittart’s 
companion, and Bertha had never forgotten 
him. She used to watch the newspapers for 
the movements of his regiment. She would 
never see Anthony La Touche again ; but she 
would never forget him. There was not a 


night but the faithful prayers went up to Heaven 
for him. 

She thought a great deal of the old couple 
that night. John was going to die, and there 
would be the expenses of the funeral. After- 
wards it would be necessary that she should 


““*Not need me?’ Bertha repeated in a stunned way. She 
had been co sure she was valuable.”—y. 1166. 


get someone to live with the old woman, to 
look after her. 

She took her courage in both hands, and 
spoke to Mrs. Graydon as she assisted her to 
dress. She did things for the old Jady which 
should have been done by a nurse or a maid. 
She told her that John Conyers was dying, 
that there would be expenses to meet. Would 
she give her ten pounds ? During all the years 
she had been with Mrs. Graydon she had not 
asked for an increase of salary or a concession 
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of any kind, and she had sense enough to know 
that she was valuable. It was only her fear 
of the world that kept her from venturing out 
into it to find a home less unhome-like. 

“Ten pounds, indeed!” Mrs. Graydon said 
sharply. ‘“ You talk as if ten pounds were 
to be picked from every bush. I never heard 
anything so preposterous. And, by the way ”’ 
—the greedy, mean face wore an expression of 
quiet satisfaction—‘‘I am dissatisfied with 
you, Miss Leys. You don’t think of your 
employer. How do I know what sickness you 
may bring home to me from those slums where 
your Irish friends live ? I shall not have occa- 
sion for your services after this month. My 
great-niece, Cecilia, is coming to live with me. 
I shall not need a companion.” 

‘““Not need me?” Bertha repeated in a 

- stunned way. She had been so sure she was 
valuable. She had not realised that people 
often throw valuable things away, in the dis- 
paragement of mind that comes with possession. 
And Cecilia—that tall, pale child of poor rela- 
tions of Mrs. Graydon’s husband! Poor child, 
she would never be able to do what Bertha had 
done. 
- “ Yes, I can do without you very well,”’ the 
old lady was saying with a well-pleased male- 
volence. ‘‘ You have not been thinking of 
your work lately. A companion ought not 
to have distractions.” 

Bertha sat down to read the moming paper 
aloud as usual, but her thoughts were in a wild 
confusion. What was she to do when the end 
of the month came? And the poor old 
couple! She could do no more for them. She 
' was far too much afraid of the world and her- 
self to hope that she would find another place 
by the end of the month. She had an idea, 
too, that Mrs. Graydon would do nothing to 
help her. 

As she read mechanically, making many 
slips that brought Mrs. Graydon’s wrath upon 
her, a name leaped at her from the printed 
sheet. It was a lst of arrivals and departures 
at a fashionable hotel. Mrs. Graydon would 
have the smallest items of the fashionable 
intelligence read to her day after day. She 
was of the middle-classes, and had no acquaint- 
ance with the fine folk, but they appealed to 
her the more for that. 

“Arrivals: Captain Anthony La Touche, 
the Royal Connaught Regiment.” 

It leaped at her like a light of hope; her 
hand shook as she held che paper. 

“Let me have it myself,” Mrs. Graydon said 
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at last. ‘‘Can’t you read, girl ? You mumble 
and you blunder till you have me all of a fidget. 
Go and take Fifime for her walk! I can't bear 
to have you about me to-day.” 

Dismissed so ungraciously, Bertha neverthe- 
less took her dismissal gladly. Her hour with 
Fifine alone daily was always a refreshment. 
The little old French poodle was fond of her, 
and she was fond of it. Many a pleasant walk 
they had had together. 

“* You’ be sorry when I go, Fifine,’’ she said 
to the dog, as they came down the stairs. “I 
do hope Cecilia will be as fond of you as I am.” 

She stopped at a post-office, bought a sheet 
of note-paper and a stamped envelope, and 
went on into the public park, gay with summer 
flowers. She sat down by a bed of sweet peas. 
Their clean fragrance was sharp and pleasant 
about her as she wrote. 


“DEAR Captain LA ToucuHeE. 

“You will hardly remember me, per- 
haps. I was companion to your aunt, 
Mrs. Vansittart. I saw by accident in 
to-day’s Morning Post your arrival at the 
hotel. I thought perhaps you might help 
me in a great necessity. Your aunt’s old 
servants, John and Bridget Conyers, have 
been living on charity all these years. 
John is dying, or dead. Bridget, despite 
her great age—she is eighty-four—is hale 
and hearty. She must be provided for; 
and she could not bear the thought of the 
poor-house for herself or a pauper’s funeral 
for the old man. The person who has helped 
them during these years can do so no 
longer. They are at 36, Cumberland 
Street, Brentford. Please believe that 
only the real necessity of their case 
would make me trouble you. I trust you 
are well. Yours very sincerely, 

“ BERTHA Leys.” 


When she had finished the letter she did 
something she had never thought to do m all 
her life. She held it against her lips a moment 
before she committed it to the envelope. There 
was no spectator of this piece of romantic folly 
except little Fifine. But Bertha blushed hotly 
when she had done it. She remembered her 
thirty years. And she had never had a hover. 
And perhaps Captain La Touche was a mamed 
man by this time; anyhow, he had never 
thought of her. She put her foot on a littk 
weed that was growing in the path, and crushed 
it as though she were putting her foot on her 
own heart. 
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She posted her letter on the way back to the 
square. She had to drive with Mrs. Graydon 
before lunch. Afterwards there were a hundred 
things to be done. She was tired by the time 
Mrs. Graydon was in bed and had had her sleep- 
ing draught. It was nine o'clock, and it was a 
long way to Cumberland Street. She would 
only have time to look in at the Conyers’ 
kttle cottage and hurry back. Still, she felt 
she could not sleep unless she knew about 
them. The old couple had grown dear to her 
because she had protected them: they had 
made an interest in her lonely life—she did not 
know how she was going to do without that 
interest. 

Cumberland Street was a rookery of crum- 
bling tenement houses for the most part. The 
cottage belonging to the Conyers had once 
been in the country before the dreariest kind 
of town had overtaken it. There was a mul- 
berry tree in its garden which yet bore fruit. 

Bertha had some distance to walk after she 
had alighted at the riverside station before she 
reached the cottage. It was a rough locality, 
but she was not afraid. There was noise and 
rowdiness, drunkenness occasionally, but it 
was not vicious. The unkempt women sat out 
en the doorsteps; the children played in the 
gutters while the summer twilight strove with 
the naphtha lights of a coster’s barrow for 
supremacy and was easily worsted. This time 
of year the slum lived pretty well out of doors. 
No one would have suspected that within a 
stone's throw were quiet houses Covered in ivy 
with secluded gardens, wherein the decencies 
and refinements of life were well observed. 

Qld John had died at daybreak. But the 
widow was not alone. Sitting the other side 
of the bed was a comfortable, rosy-cheeked 
woman, with honest eyes and a kind expres- 
sion. Everything had been done decently and 
in order. The rosy-cheeked woman stood up 
as Bertha came in. Old Bridget had an oddly 
peaceful look—as peaceful, Bertha thought, 
as the dead. 

“This is a neighbour woman, miss,’’ she 
said. ‘‘The Lord didn’t forget me. She’s 
nhew-come to the street, and she heard of my 
trouble. She’s not going to leave me alone.” 

“ No, indeed,” said the neighbour woman, 
her blue eyes full of a comfortable assurance. 
“’Tisn’t likely, my own countrywoman. 'Tis 
lucky I’ve a little girl who'll look to things 
as long as I’m away. I’m not going to leave 
you.” 

Bertha had often heard of the charity of 
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the poor to the poor. Her relief was so great 
at finding that old Bridget was not to be left 
alone with her dead that her eyes grew dim 
an instant, her lips trembled. 

“*T am so glad,” she said; “I am so glad.” 

‘‘When I heard the knock at the door I 
wasn’t for opening it at first,” Bridget said. 
‘“‘I thought it would be some of the neighbours, 
common trash that they are. John and me 
kept ourselves to ourselves while he lived ; 
I wasn’t going to let them in because he was 
dead. I wasn’t afraid to stay with John, not 
I. She says she’ll take me when he’s buried. 
Why shouldn’t she and the children live here ? 
She has six of them and a few sticks ; and she 
says I'll be no trouble.” 

‘“No trouble at all,’”’ assented the neighbour 
woman heartily. ‘She'll sit in the chimbley 
corner,and the childher’ll make a fuss about 
her. They've been lonely-like since they lost 
their old Granny. They’re very quiet, biddable 
childher. And I’d be glad to have the little 
place for them, so they’d be away from the 
tenements. They've terrible dirty, streelish 
ways in the tenements. I don’t like to think 
of bringing up the childher there at all, at all.” 

“IT see,” said Bertha, her heart greatly up- 
lifted. She had said to herself over and over 
again that there was a blessing on the work of 
providing for the old people. She had been in 
difficulties so often, and so often help had come ; 
and now help had come in the most unexpected 
way. ‘I see,’’ she said; ‘“‘ that will be such 
a good arrangement. I am so glad. Now I 
must go. I will run down to-morrow night 
and talk about it.” 

The neighbour woman followed her to the 
door, out on the stairs, on pretence of holding 
her a light. 

‘‘She’s ordered a grand funeral, miss,’ she 
said. ‘‘ Everything of the finest. Twelve 
pounds it'll come to. I wanted her to wait 
until you came, but ’twas no use arguing with 
her. She’s terrible ould. Half the time I don’t 
think she knew she was poor at all, the creature. 
It seems a terrible lot of money.” 

“‘ It does, indeed,” said Bertha, in consterna- 
tion. 

“It ’ud break the ould heart of her not to 
show him the greatest respect. You're not 
vexed with her, miss ?”’ 

‘I’m not vexed with her,” Bertha said, 
taking the kind woman’s hand and pressing it. 

All the same she was greatly perturbed. 
How on earth was she going to get the twelve 
pounds in addition to the money that would be 
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required for the old woman’s keep? John’s 
illness had already been a drain on her small 
resources. 

Still, as she walked to the station through 
the summer night sown with stars overhead, 
she reproached herself for her little faith. 
Would not the God Who had sent the kind 
woman help her through this further diff- 
culty ? And—there was Captain Anthony. 
He would be sure to help. He had always been 
so free with money, so careless and generous. 


The thought that she might see Captain. 


Anthony again made her heart beat furiously. 
She thought it would be the most wonderful 
thing in the world to see Captain Anthony’s 
face again. To be sure, she was not going to 
see him. She had given him no address— 
only old Bridget’s—so she would not see him, 
except, it might be, by aceident. His old 
kindness would not have survived. He must 
have forgotten her long ago. It was not likely 
that he would make any attempt to see her. 

Captain Anthony’s face was in her dreams, 
to the exclusion of the trouble about her help- 
less charge, about herself being cast on the world. 
The thought of him made Mrs. Graydon’s nag- 
gings next morning seem far away, as though 
they concerned someone else and not herself. 
The memory of him had returned to her with 
extraordinary vividness. He had been as far 
away all those years as a hero in a romance. 
She had never looked to see him or hear of him 
again. 

She had become so used to the thought of 
him that she was hardly surprised ‘when he 
walked up to her the next morning in the 
gardens, where she sat on a seat by the pond 
with the gold fishes, little Fifine beside her 

“I should have known you anywhere,” he 
said, holding her hand and looking down at her 
in a way that made her foolish heart flutter 
like a captured bird. 

“And I you,” she answered, 

She wondered at herself for being able to 
speak collectedly. She forgot to think how 
he had found her there. To be sure, she had 
really known all the time that he would find 
her, although she had said to herself that he 
would not come. Memories of his old kindness 
and consideration for her swept over her. His 
honest eyes used to look at her as though she 
were something very pleasant in his sight. 

“The man-servant told me where I should 
probably find you,” he was saying. ‘“‘I am 
very much obliged to him. How did you find 
me out ? Do you know I have seen poor old 
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Bridget already this morning ? I was so glad 
to receive your letter.”’ 

She put up her hand to conceal the delight in 
her face. It was so good to see him, to hear 
his voice again. She remembered how he had 
brought a light of youth and kindness into the 
little house where she had lived with Mn. 
Vansittart long ago. 

“‘I saw your arrival in the Morning Post,” 
she answered confusedly. ‘* You must forgive 
me for writing ; the need was so great.” 

“I. know who has been keeping the old 
people all these years,”’ he said, sitting down 
beside her. ‘“‘ To think that it should have 
fallen to you! Do you know that I looked 
for you the last time I came home ? No one 
could tell me where you had vanished to. You 
had left no trace.”’ 

“‘T never thought anyone would be seeking 
news of me.” | 

‘We used to be friends. One doesn’t want 
to lose sight of one’s friends altogether. I have 
often wished that I had asked you to write to 
me.” 

‘“ How could I ? ’”’ Bertha answered, blushing. 

“I thought you were pale at first,’’ he said, 
looking at her steadily. ‘‘ Now you are like 
a rose—a pale rose, to besure. You are prettier 
than I remember you. It makes me feel old 
to look at you.” 

‘‘QOh no, no,” she said, stammering. It was 
true that the eight years since she had seen 
him had altered him. He was more hatchet- 
faced than ever, and the Indian suns had 
parched him. His hair was fiecked with grey; 
it was growing thin in places; he was lean as 
a hound. Some people might have called him 
ugly, now that the accidental pleasantness of 
his youth was prematurely over; but to 
Bertha he was as he had always been—comely 
and brave, kind and young. 

“I’ve been so unlucky,” he went on. “I 
always was unlucky. I’ve had no end of 
sickness—small-pox and fever, and all manner 
of things. I was such a sight after the small- 
pox. Do you know that when I had the hardi- 
hood to present myself before the girl who had 
promised to marry me she shrieked and ran 
away from me. Poor girl, I was angry with 
her at the time ’’—he spoke with a contemptu- 
ous compassion—“ now I see her side of the 
question. She married a brother officer of 
mine within three months.”’ 

‘‘Oh, how could she ? How could she?” 
cried Bertha, forgetting in her indignation to 
be shy. 
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“You haven’t looked at my arm yet,” he 
said grimly. ‘‘ Never mind about Miss Castle- 
town. I’m not sure that she didn’t do me the 
best turn possible. But this arm now; it 
has left me pretty well hors de combat for the 
rest of my days.”’ 

‘““What is it?” She had not noticed, in 


‘‘I won’t say that it wasn’t hard lines,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I liked my work. Still, there are com- 
pensations—I’m_ beginning to believe there 
are compensations. I’ve changed my sword 
for a ploughshare. I’m going home to the 
County Galway to live on my ancestral acres. 
There aren’t very many of them, but they will 


‘‘He walked up to her the next morning in the gardens.” 


the confusion of her thoughts, as they met, 
that he had taken her hand in his left hand. 
Now she saw that the nght hung limply within 
the sleeve. ‘ What is it ?”’ 

“The muscle of this arm is gone. I was 
mauled by a tiger, and the brute tore the muscle 
clean out. I shall never hold a sword again. 
In fact, I am sending in my papers, now the 
doctors tell me at last that there is no hope.” 

“ Ah!’ She looked at him in speechless 
sympathy, and he turned away. 
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suffice for all my needs. I shall have to learn 
to do without my right hand. I think I shall 
manage to ride a horse in time with my left. 
It takes getting used to. Now, tell me about the 
old people, and about yourself. Do you know 
that you gave me no address ? Fortunately, 
Bridget was able to supply the omission. I’ve 
been hearing many things from Bridget, and 
I’ve been making acquaintance with Anne 
Doyle.” 

‘“ Anne Doyle. Oh, yes; what a wonderful 
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thing it was, Anne’s finding out Bridget just 
at that time and coming to her help!” 

‘Yes ; we must do something for Anne.”’ 

The conjunction of their names stabbed 
Bertha with a sudden sharp delight. While 
she yet quivered from it the clock from a belfry 
close at hand struck the hour—one o'clock. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she cried, conscience-stricken. ‘* Mrs. 
Graydon lunches at one. She will never forgive 
me. I ought to have been there to carry her 
luncheon tray upstairs.” 

“Why shouldn’t a servant do it ?” he asked, 
with a frown. ‘ There seemed a great number 
of them.” 

‘‘T have always done it,’’ answered Bertha, 
holding out her hand. ‘‘ Good-bye.”’ 

‘Not till you tell me when we are to meet 
again,’ he said, taking the hand and holding 
it. The gardens were deserted. All the 
nurses had gone home with their little charges. 
Bertha had been too absorbed to see them go. 
‘And I am going to walk home with you. 
Would you like me to beard the dragon for 
you ? To tell Mrs. Graydon it was my fault ?” 

‘‘Oh no, no.’”’ She drew her hand out of his, 
and they walked along side by side. ‘“ After 
all, it does not greatly matter,’’ she said re- 
flectively, ‘‘ since I leave Mrs. Graydon at the 
end of the month.” 

“And go—where ?”’ he asked. 

Her brow clouded with anxiety. 

‘That remains to be seen,’”’ she said. “TI 
only knew yesterday that Mrs. Graydon was 
vexed with me. She thought I gave too much 
time to John and Bridget. All my visits were 
paid, as a matter of fact, when she was in bed, 
or when I had a free afternoon. She suggested 
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slum. She thinks a good deal about her 
health.” 

‘‘ When am I to see you ?” he asked again. 

She hesitated. 

‘‘I meant to have gone down to be a little 
while with Bridget to-night ; but since she is 
in such good hands I think I may leave her. 
Do you know when the funeral takes place ? 
I should like to attend it, but I am afraid I 
dare not ask for the morning. To-morrow I 
have a free afternoon.” 

“The funeral takes place to-morrow morn- 
ing. That is all settled. His grave will be 
among ficlds. You know Perivale ? Bridget 
wanted him to sleep away from the town. I 
will call for you in the afternoon. I will take 
you to see where the poor old man rests, and 
afterwards we can see Bridget.” 
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Next day Bertha put on the best frock she 
possessed—a clinging, transparent black. Under 
her wide, black hat, her short-sighted brown 
eyes looked out, wistful, pathetic. Her hair 
was fair and soft, fine as a child’s. She had 
little round, soft cheeks, and a pale rose of a 
mouth. He had a fancy that he would lke to 
teach the mouth to smile. 

He stopped at a shop as they went down 
the street and bought some flowers—lilies of 
the valley and white sweet-peas. 

““I thought you would like some flowers for 
the grave,” he said. 

“‘ Thank you,” she answered gratefully. 

He looked about him for a minute, and 
then selected a rose, a single beautiful bloom 
of excellent colour and fragrance. He sad 
nothing about it till they were settled in a 
hansom on the way to Paddington. Then he 
offered it to her. 

“Will you wear it ?”’ he asked. 

Without a word she took it, and pinned it 
in the bosom of her dress. She hardly knew 
what was happening to her. Was it a dream 
that Captain Anthony was here and was giving 
her roses ? 

It was astonishing how one got about in fast 
trains and hansoms. She chose to walk through 
the golden fields to the little church which 
gathered the graves under its wing, as the 
hen gathereth her chicks. It was a walk 
through Paradise—for Bertha, at least. 

They left the lilies lying on the httle grave, 
and turned back townwards. A_ hansom 
carried them to Cumberland Street in no 
time. They found the widow sitting already 
in the midst of her family. Apparently Anne 
Doyle’s “ few sticks ’’ had come in ; for Bertha 
was aware of a certain unfamiliamty about 
the furniture. The old woman was sitting in 
the garden under the mulberry tree, where she 
had so often sat with her husband. 

‘“‘ Would it break your heart to leave it?” 
Captain Anthony asked presently. 

‘‘ Sure, where would I be leaving it for if it 
wasn’t for Heaven ? ”’ the old woman answered. 
“°Tisn’t likely I’d be long left after him.” 

‘‘Those children might have rosier cheeks,” 
he said, indicating the little lads and lasses. 

‘They might. But sure herself has done 
wonders for them. Think of her with her poor 
Pat killed on her, and only herself to rear them! 
I wish ’twas like what I remember it for their 
sakes. When Conyers and me first came to it 
there were fields round about it. Thrushes 
and blackbirds used to build in the tree.”’ 
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“You wouldn't like to go back to the County 
Galway ? I’m thinking of settling there my- 
self, and there’ll be a lodge vacant. I can see 
these children there with cheeks like a winter 
apple.” 

‘‘It would be real pleasant,’’ the old woman 
said, her voice beginning to tremble. “ Sure, 
many a time I said, Master Anthony, that if 
you were in it we'd never have been so badly 
off. I’d like to see the old place before I die. 
You don't think that it would be hke leaving 
him behind ? ” 

She looked her wistful question from Captain 
Anthony to Bertha. 

“What do you think ?”’ Captain Anthony 
asked. 

‘Sure, he'll be as near me in Ireland as here, 
and maybe a deal nearer. And the woman'll 
be out of her mind with joy. I couldn’t refuse 
it, not for the sake of the woman and the 
children. They’re real good Kttle children ; 
’tisn’t long they’d keep so here.” 

They left Mrs. Doyle showing her transports 
of joy by, as she said herself, roaring melia 
murther, with her apron over her head, while 
the children stood round watching her sym- 
pathetically. 

Bertha wondered what they were going to 
do next. Captain Anthony did not leave her 
long in suspense. 

“Miss Leys,’ he said ceremoniously, “ will 
you give me the pleasure of dining with me? I 
think I may have the privilege as an old friend. 
Afterwards I will take you—home.” 

They dined quietly in a famous riverside 
hostelry, with the songs of the birds all about 
them and a lovely view stretching before their 
eyes of the river in its fair valley winding its 
way by wood and coppice. He waited on her 
with a quiet assiduity. As it came to the end 
of the meal she had a sudden sense of desolation. 
He was going back to Ireland. He was taking 
old Bridget and Mrs. Doyle and the children 
over there, too. When Bridget went her last 
link with him and the past would be snapped. 
To be sure, the care of providing for Bridget was 
taken off her hands; still, it had been an 
interest. She was going to miss old Bridget 
dreadfully. And she was going out in the 
lonely world of which she was dreadfully 
frightened. 

After dinner they walked in the gardens. 
They had dined at the earliest possible moment 
for the famous hostelry, and had left the other 
diners at table. They had the gardens to 
themselves, and the sun was yet shining gold- 
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enly. The flowers about them were breathing 
spice and fragrance. Somewhere in a garden 
out of sight someone was mowing the grass, 
making the freshest, sweetest smell of all the 
sweet smells of the world. 

““T have been thinking about you, Miss 
Leys,’’ Captain Anthony said. ‘I have some- 
thing to suggest to you. You leave Mrs. Gray- 
don at the end of the month. Is not that so ? 
Don’t look for another situation. I know 
someone who badly nceds looking after, some- 
one you would exactly suit if this person would 
suit you, someone who s 

He broke off suddenly with a laugh. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘“‘ when things were very 
black with me out there ’’—he indicated the 
East—‘‘ when I had discovered how poor a 
thing one woman’s so-called love could be, 
when I was down in the depths, whose face, 
do you think, came to comfort me in my 
dreams ? Why, yours, child. I believe I was 
in love with you all the time. I came home 
to look for you, and could not find you. I 
made strenuous efforts—some time I shall tell 
you. Bertha, my dear, if I wasn’t sure before, 
I am sure now. Could you care for an ugly, 
rejected, maimed fellow like me ? See, I have 
only my Iecft arm to put about you.” 

The syringa which made a little screen be- 
tween them and the hotel was ravishingly sweet. 
The birds were singing in the coppice, as though 
they could never sing enough. The sun had 
gone lower, leaving them in shadow, although 
it yet gilt the tops of the wide trees in the 
Park beyond. 

“Oh!” said Bertha, in a sharp voice of 
Joy, ‘““and I thought I was going to be left 
behind. 1 thought that I was the only one to 
have no share in the going home and the 
happiness.” 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘no home, no home-going 
would be possible for me without you. It is a 
neglected, rambling, ramshackle place. We 
shall make it home-like together.” 

‘‘T know all about it—your home, I mean. 
Bridget Conyers has told me so much about it 
that I can see it. I was ashamed to show so 
much interest, but they never seemed to think 
it strange. How wonderful that it should be 
for me.”’ 

““ Wonderful for me,” said her lover. 

“IT always said there was a blessing,” cried 
Bertha, hfting her eyes to the golden sky. She 
was always one for thanksgiving. ‘I always 
said there was a blessing. They brought us 
together.” 
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2. The old man meek and mild, 
The priest of Israel, slept ; 
His watch the Temple child, 
The little Levite, kept : 
And what from Eli’s sense was sealed, 
The Lord to Hannah’s son revealed. 


3. Oh, give me Samuel’s ear, 
The open ear, O Lord— 
Alive and quick to hear 
Each whisper of Thy word : 
Like him to answer at Thy call, 
And to obey Thee first of all ! 


lence of the shrine. 


4. Oh, give me Samuel’s heart, 
A lowly heart that waits, 
When in Thy house Thou art, 
Or watches at Thy gates : 
By day and night, a heart that still 
Moves at the breathing of Thy will! 


5. Oh, give me Samuel’s mind, 
A sweet, unmurmuring faith, 
Obedient and resigned 
To Thee in life and death— 
That I may read with child-like eyes 
Truths that are hidden from the wise! 
Amen. 
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THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 
By the Rev. Owen Thomas, M.A., London. 


« But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ."—1 Corinthians xv. 57, 


Meee tiESE great words of Paul 
@ express the experience of 
triumph to which a man 
wholly devoted to Chnst and 
feeling his oneness with Him 
can attain. This experience 
does not come easily, but by 
constant, unremitting, and 
Strenuous efforts. It comes not along the 
path of ease and of pleasure, but along the 
rugged, precipitous road of self-denial, self- 
discipline, and self-conquest. And it comes 
only to him who can say, ‘‘ For me to live is 
Christ,’’ to him who feels the very presence of 
Christ in his soul. Every reader who studies 
Paul’s Epistles with some degree of care will 
notice that there is one thought always domin- 
ant in Paul's thinking, and that is that every 
true Christian is in union with Jesus Christ, 
and that it is by this union with Him that he 
conquers. This idea has a prominent place 
in his system. It moulded his character and 
fashioned his life and made him the splendid 
man he was. ‘‘I can do all things in Him 
that strengtheneth me,” “In all these things 
we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us,’’ and here in these words he 
rises to a high, exultant, magnificent strain— 
““Thanks be to God, which giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Let us 
inquire what some of these victories are. 

(1) Victory over our religious doubts and 
aifficulties.—This victory is vouchsafed to every 
true and faithful Christian, provided he fears 
and loves God and endeavours to obey His com- 
mandments. Men have subjected the Bible to 
the severest and most relentless criticism. They 
have questioned the inspiration of the Book 
which up to the present has been universally 
regarded as written by men of God, by “holy 
men as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
They have regarded the sacred Scriptures as 
no more sacred than other books. Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Paul, and John were inspired 
in no different sense from Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, or Tennyson. The Bible has been 
“torn to tatters’’ by the critics; our maga- 
zines and journals have been full of such teach- 
ing; destructive teaching has been rampant 
in our midst ; so that the young Christian who 


begins his religious career has had to face, and 
still has to face, these terrible onslaughts. In 
the majority of cases he has not had oppor- 
tunities to study for himself accurately and 
carefully the grounds which these critics take. 
But still his thoughts have been marvellously 
influenced by them, his faith has been shaken 
and his spiritual life weakened. What, then, is 
he todo ? Howis he tocome out of this inex- 
tricable maze buoyant, exultant, triumphant ? 
He is to meet these difficulties frankly, fairly, 
and squarely, and even if he cannot answer 
these hostile critics, he can at least resort to 
the books that build up, and look less to those 
that destroy ; he can at least fall back upon 
God; he can at least draw near to Jesus 
Christ ; and if he cannot meet fact with fact, 
reason with reason, if he cannot pit argument 
against argument, he can at least rise above 
these difficulties and find joy and gladness and 
sunshine in the presence of his Lord. 
“T have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die; 
And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 
Nay, rather, while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 
Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 
And hear Thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
‘Come unto Me and rest; 
Believe Me and be blest.’" 

(2) Victory tn the midst of trials and tvoubles.— 
“Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward.” We do not travel very long on 
the journey of life before we meet with dis- 
appointments. We have our hours of de- 
pression, of sadness, of excruciating and un- 
speakable remorse ; ‘‘ heart and flesh fail us,’’ 
“our own familiar friend in whom we trusted, 
who did eat of our bread, hath lifted up his 
hee] against us.’”’ And when we look around 
us and see the prosperity of the wicked, our 
experience is much the same as that of the 
Psalmist—‘‘ My feet were almost gone, my 
steps had well-nigh slipped.’’ We see the 
ungodly prospering on the one hand and 
the righteous on the other fighting hard 
with poverty and straining to keep the wolf 
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from the door. When we see the wicked in 
high places oppressing the poor we are baffled 
at the sight, and the question will escape our 
lips, ‘‘Is there a God in heaven? Is what 
we see fair and just ?’”’ I ask, What are we 
to do in the midst of these trials, these searching, 
penetrating, fiery trials ? And my only answer 
is, Let us be true to our highest instincts, let 
us follow to the uttermost our noblest aspira- 
tions ; under no conditions let us give way to 
despondency and to despair. Let. us exercise 
faith and believe that there is a God some- 
where, and that there is right somewhere ; 
and that they who are true to God and believe 
in Jesus Christ Whom He hath sent, ‘‘ the Word 
made flesh,’’ shall not be left desolate. We 
shall find that our highest hopes are not dis- 
appointed, that our faith has gone beyond the 
veil. We shall find that these fiery trials have 
been sent to us as a divine discipline, and that 
all the mysteries of Providence and all the 
disappointments and the sceming failures of 
life work together for good to those who love 
Christ. 

(3) Victory over besetting sins and templa- 
tions.—Our greatest enemy, after all, is within 
us. We have to fight with ourselves. We 
have to wage a stern warfare with our own 
evil, unbelicving hearts, and this means no 
little effort. We have to be watchful, vigilant, 
scrutinising ourselves constantly, endeavouring 
to master our own bad tempers, evil disposi- 
tions, downward tendencies. Man is a wonder- 
fully complex thing. On one side of his nature 
he aspires to the pure and the holy, and on 
the other side he easily sinks to the level of 
‘“‘the beast that perisheth.’”’ He is a mixture 
of the heavenly and the earthly, of the divine 
and the human, of the angel and the devil, 
and, alas! too often it is the devil who gains 
the victory! We have constantly “to flee 
from the ficshly lusts ’’ which war against the 
best aspirations of the soul, and yet we know 
that there is a possibility of conquering even 
these. We know that we can withstand our 
besetting sins, and having conquered them 
stand triumphantly. In the Book of the 
Revelation John tells us that in one of his 
visions he saw, as it were, ‘‘a sea of glass 
mingled with fire,’’ and that he beheld ‘‘ them 
that had gotten the victory over the beast.” 
We, all know full well that when we have 
reached the Eternal City, when we have fought 
the last fight here and entered into our Father’s 
home yonder, we shall be among them that 
have ‘gotten the victory over the beast.’ 


THE QUIVER. 


But the victory over the beast—over the 
beast that is in us—is possible here and now; 
it is a reality even in this lifetime : we have not 
to wait until the pilgrimage is ended, but here 
on this earth it is possible for us to subdue 
every dark passion and to strangle every 
sordid desire. Others have done it and we 
can do it, and we can say as triumphantly as 
Paul, “Thanks be to God, which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

(4) Vuctory over the last enemy—Death. ‘‘ The 
last enemy that shall be abolished is death.” 
Death is a terrible terror. We all more or 
less tremble when we think of it. Men live 
their whole lifetime in bondage through fear 
of death. Now Christianity abolishes the 
sting there is in death; its terror is taken 
away. And this is done through Jesus Chnist, 
for He has conquered death and brought life 
and immortality to light in the Gospel The 
Old Testament throws no light on death and 
the grave; it is all uncertainty—a land of 
shadows, if not pitch darkness. ‘“‘If a man 
die, shall he live again ?”’ that is the question 
—and the echo answers, ‘ Shall he live?” 
But there is no certainty in the Old Testament. 
Jesus has conquered death, our Saviour has 
risen from the tomb. We know that death 
does not end all. Death like birth is only a 
new beginning, a fresh start on another 
career. 

Now union with Jesus Christ will give us 
the victory over death. We shall conquer 
the terrors of death through Jesus Christ. 
If we serve him faithfully, if we keep near to 
God in all holy service, if in our ways we acknow- 
ledge Him, if we are true to His cause and 
obedient to His will, when death comes we 
shall not be affrighted, it will have no terror for 
us. ‘“ Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 
Indeed, we shall be able to triumph in the very 
hour of death, and cry out with the Apostk, 
“O death, where is thy victory ? O death, where 
is thy sting ?” 

Let us see to it that we are living victorious 
lives! That we are not slaves tosin. Bending 
all our energies, concentrating all our powers, 
let us fight neither with small nor great, save 
only with sin. There are some victories which 
are defeats. ‘‘ And the victory that day was 
turned into mourning.’”” Why ? In that battle 
David's son was killed. What comfort could 
a great victory give to him when a big sorrow 
was involved in it ? Let us see to the quality 
of our victories. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


CTOBER had come by 
now, Marlborough’s 
camp was at Sutendal, 
and the army was but 
waiting to receive the 
latest information as 
to the disposal of the 
French round Liége to 
throw their pontoons 

across the river Jaar, and, after crossing, to 
march in two columns on that city. Venloo 
was taken, so, too, were Ruremond and Stevens- 
waert ; the Earl, to use his own words, had 
now but one enemy between him and Liége— 
the weather. 

Meanwhile, there had passed between Marl- 
borough and Le Maréchal de Boufflers some of 
those courteous epistles which, at that time, 
it was customary for the principal commanders 
of hostile forces to indite to each other. 
Cartels, as they were then termed, in which the 
one would inform the other that he had so 
many prisoners in his hands whom he desired 
to exchange for some of his own men who might 
happen to be in the hands of his adversary, 
and that he would be obliged by the consent 
of the other being given. In one of the most 
recent of these, Marlborough had stated briefly 
the case of Bevill Bracton, while making com- 
parisons between it and that of the Marquis de 
Cabrieres, and had informed the French com- 
mander that he was willing to exchange the 
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latter gentleman against his own countryman, 
now a prisoner in Liége. 

To this there had been returned an answer 
by De Boufflers in which he stated that, with 
regard to the ordinary prisoners in his and 
Marlborough’s hands, the exchange should be 
willingly made, but that a regards the Enghish- 
man now a prisoner at Liége it was not in his 
power to do anything. The decision, he con- 
tinued, rested with M. Tallard, who was at 
the moment near Bonn, although De Boufflers 
added that, if it were possible for him to com- 
municate with Liége, he, as supreme com- 
mander of the French army of the Netherlands, 
would send orders that, presuming the English 
prisoner had not been already found guilty 
and executed, the execution should be delayed. 

‘‘ This is, perhaps, no very satisfying news,” 
the Earl of Marlborough said, when, after having 
received this letter from his adversary, he pro- 
ceeded to a tent near his own pavilion in which 
the Comtesse de Valorme and Sylvia were 
installed. Nor were they the only women 
present in this camp, since, wherever an army 
definitely halted for any length of time, there 
always appeared on the scene the wives and 
daughters of the local peasantry intent on 
selling any provisions and drink they might 
chance to be possessed of. Also, they were 
always willing to hire out their services in 
washing and mending, attending ‘o the sick 
and wounded, and, sometimes, if they were of 
the worst species, of robbing the latter. But 
in the case of Sylvia and the Comtesse, an 
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honest, respectable creature had been found 
at Asch who acted as general maid to both, 
and, when the camp was removed to Sutendal 
some few miles off, was willing to accompany 
them in that capacity. 

“Yet, my lord,’”’ Sylvia said, in answer to the 
Earl’s remark, ‘‘at least it is something. 
Except for those last awful words, ‘if the 
prisoner has not yet been found guilty and 
executed,’ there is much hope in the letter. 
Le Maréchal de Boufflers says if he could com- 
municate with Liége he would send orders for 
delay.”’ 

“That, however,” the Earl replied, ‘‘it is 
impossible for him to do. We are between 
him and Liége, and another portion of our 
forces is between M. Tallard and Liége. In 
no way can that letter reach the Governor.” 

“‘ Therefore,’’ said the Comtesse, ‘“‘ neither 
can the warrant, which your Lordship says 
would undoubtedly have to be signed by one 
of these two generals, reach him either. If one 
of the enemy, bearing that which will save 
Bevill Bracton, cannot reach M. de Violaine, 
how is it possible for the warrant to reach M. 
Tallard, and how be returned ? ”’ 

“That is indeed true,’’ Marlborough said 
reflectively. ‘‘ While, for our army, we cannot in- 
vest Liége yet. We must wait for our reinforce- 
ments. And even at the last moment, when the 
men of the garrison find themselves attacked by 
us, they might proceed to the extreme. Or—’’ 
but he paused. He would not repeat again 
that which must at least be as obvious to 
those women as to him, that which had been 
obvious to the Maréchal de Boufflers—the 
possibility of Bevill having been already found 
guilty and executed. 

A moment later, however, the Earl added. 

“"Tis pity—a thousand pities—we cannot 
yet advance on Li¢ge or communicate with the 
Governor—reach his ear somehow. For this 
reply from De Boufflers to me would be suff- 
cient. With that letter from the Generalissimo 
of the French army in his hand, not even the 
signed warrant of Tallard could have effect.” 

“You cannot reach him, you cannot com- 
municate with him, my lord!’ Sylvia ex- 
claimed, her whole body quivering with excite- 
ment as she spoke, her eyes glistening like stars. 
‘You cannot reach him!” 

‘“‘Itisimpossible. If Isend forward a regiment 
they will be fallen upon, annihilated by some 
out of the thirty thousand troops that are near 
here; even an English regiment cannot fight 
half the army of France and Spain. Though,’’ 
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he added, “it is our curse to be always too 
self-vaunting and to believe we can perform 
superhuman feats.” 

“They will not annihilate me,” Sylvia said. 
“What an English regiment cannot do an 
English woman hastening to save her lover 
can.”’ 

‘“You, Mistress Thorne! You!’ Marl- 
borough exclaimed, taken almost aback, if one 
so calm as he could by any means be startled. 
“You!” 

“Yes, I. 
return.”’ 

“But you will be stopped; your reasons 
will be demanded. And—you may not fall 
into the hands of French officers—of gentle- 
men. Their patrols, pickets, outposts, are 
commanded by sergeants and corporals. They 
are not always even French but, instead, 
Spanish, and mercenaries at that. Also they 
may not be able to read the Maréchal’s letter, 
to understand ‘“ 

“They will understand what I tell them,” 
Sylvia exclaimed, carried away by the excite- 
ment of her thoughts and desires. ‘ That I, 
an Englishwoman, one who, after escaping 
out of Liége when her lover was to be tried 
for his life as a spy, was forced—by her love— 
to return to his side. And,’ she continued, 
“they, those French and Spanish who hate 
us English so dearly, will not thwart but 
rather assist me to re-enter the jaws of the trap. 
Only they will not know that in my possession 
will be that letter of their supreme commander ; 
one that will o’erweigh even the orders of M. 
Tallard, should he have sent them. If,’’ she 
added, almost hysterically, as her memory 
reverted to those written words of the French 
marshal, ‘‘it is not too late. If it is not—ah! 
Heaven grant it may not be.”’ 

And Sylvia threw herself weeping into the 
arms of the Comtesse. ° 

For a moment—only a moment—Mazrl- 
borough’s eyes rested on her even as, it may be, 
he thought that here was a woman whose love 
and heroism, whose loyalty to the man who had 
gained her heart, might match with the love 
and loyalty of the woman who was his own 
wife—the woman who, hated by many for 
her imperious nature and haughty spirit, was 
the most fond, proud wife whom any husband's 
arms had ever enfolded. The woman who, 
even while she teased and vexed him with her 
overbearing temper and violent disposition, 
loved him as deeply and fondly as the day 
when first they became lovers. 


I reached here in safety. I can 
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A moment later and when now Sylvia stood 
once more upright before him, he, taking her 
hand and raising it to his lips, said : 

‘‘It may not be that he shall perish. Mr. 
Bracton must live even to claim you for his 
bride. Therefore, your desire to return to 
Liége with the letter—it is a shrewd one, worthv 
of a woman’s wit !—shall not be gainsaid. 
While, for the rest, you shall be accompanied 
some part of the way, ’Tis but a day’s nde. 
Also,’”’ and now his voice sank a little lower so 
that the shrillness that was so often apparent 
in it was no longer perceptible, ‘‘ if they permit 
that you should see him, your affianced hus- 
band ‘a 

“Ah!” Sylvia said. 


‘‘ Tf—if I should see 
him! If—no! no!’ she almost moaned. 
‘*I cannot say the words.’’ But recovering 
herself a moment later, forcing herself to be 
valiant, she continued, ‘‘ If he—is—still—alive 
it may be we shall become fellow prisoners. 
Once M. de Violaine has me in his keeping again 
he will give me no further chance of escape.”’ 

‘“Nor me,’ the Comtesse said. ‘‘In his 
stern sense of honour he will deem me a traitor. 
Though I am none to France but only to the 
King and ‘her ’—to the woman he has made 
his wife.’’ For it was as ‘“‘her’’ and ‘‘she”’ 
that all France spoke of the ‘‘ dark and fatal 
woman,’’ De Maintenon—all France, no matter 
of what faith, while at the same time refusing 
to accord her the title of Queen or the right to 
bear that title. De Maintenon who, born a 
Protestant, had now been for years the most 
cruel and vindictive oppressor of all Protestants. 

_“‘ If it may be so,’ Marlborough continued ; 
‘‘ gay to him, I beg, that from the moment we 
meet again he shall become once more a soldier 
of the Queen. Even though he has not accom- 
plished that which he set out to do, the attempt 
was gallant, was well worthy of reward.”’ 

“* Heaven above bless you,”’ Sylvia said, and 
now she held out her hand to Marlborough, 
while, as he took it and as, for a moment, his 
eyes scanned all the troubled beauty of her face, 
she added: ‘‘ Henceforth, no matter what 
befall, in the- prayers of a humble subject of 
that Queen her greatest subject shall be remem- 
bered. Farewell, my lord. I thank you from 


my heart.’’ 
““Not farewell. We shall meet again at 
Liége. We and one other—your future hus- 


band. I pray it may be so. Such noble 
bravery as yours cannot surely go unrewarded ”’ 

And now, ere departing, he turned from 
Sylvia to the Comtesse de Valorme, his manner 
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to her equally full of the chivalrous courtesy 
which never failed him 

‘‘ Madame,” he said, ‘‘ere you, too, depart 
with your friend, believe that, as I have already 
said, England is preparing to make the cause of 
those in the South of France hers. Already 
there are thousands of French Protestants 
who have found succour and shelter in our 
land; the Queen’s intentions towards all of 
the Protestant religion cannot be doubted. 
The matter is already broached. The Council 
is deliberating on sending a fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean to succour those of your faith and ours. 
Rest assured, madame, nothing will be for- 
gotten that can aid them.’’ 

As the Earl of Marlborough spoke, doubtless 
through the information he was regularly sup- 
plied with from England, so things occurred. 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the English admiral, did 
send the Pembroke and the Tartar to the Gulf 
of Narbonne with a view not only to supply the 
Camisards with money and arms and ammu- 
nition, but also to land men to assist them. 
But, when they arrived off the coast and made 
signals all night, there were none on shore who 
could comprehend them, for the simple reason 
that the French Protestant who had been sent 
by the Earl of Nottingham from London with 
the key to these signals, had been arrested 


before he could reach Cette, and his body was 


at the very time lying broken to pieces and 
mutilated on the wheel at Aigues-Mortes. 
Later, but unhappily much later, the peace that 
was patched up between Louis and his Protest- 
ant subjects came about not by the force of 
arms but by the humanity of a French general, 
De Villars. | | 

But neither the Comtesse de Valorme nor the 
Earl of Marlborough could look into the glass 
of Time or tell what seeds should grow and 
what should not, and, consequently, if the 
former did not set out with Sylvia with her 
heart thoroughly at ease, at least that heart 
was full of hope. Hope that those of her faith 
might at last be free from the miseries they had 
endured so long ; from the burnings, the wheels 
and dungeons, the gallows formed by their own 
fruit trees, the deaths from starvation of their 
old parents and helpless children, the galleys 
and the forced exile to stranger lands. 

And also, she set out with one other great, 
one supreme hope in her heart for the imme- 
diate future. The hope, coupled with a prayer 
that she and Sylvia might be in time to save 
Bevill from the fate that still must threaten 
him, if already the worst had not befallen—the 
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“prayer that, at last, he and Sylvia might be 
happy. 

“‘ For,”’ she told herself again as she had done 
many times before, ‘they love each other. 
Let my happiness in this world be to see their 
happiness; my greatest hope never to lose 
hope that they may yet be united, since, for 
me, there can never be any other,’’ and, as 
these thoughts passed through her mind, the 
,tears fell from her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


S the night fell over Liége, a_ night 
A sombre and dark, and with no stars 
beginning to twinkle above, Bevill 
Bracton turned away from his ac- 
customed place at the embrasure of the 
room that was his prison, while wondering 
how many more days and nights would pass 
over his head ere he left this place for freedom 
—of one kind or another. For the days had 
followed each other in weary rotation—he had, 
indeed, lost count of them now, and, except for 
the continuous clanging of all the bells on 
Sundays, and a question sometimes asked of 
the warder who brought his meals, he scarce 
recollected what period of each week he had 
arrived at. Nay, more, except that he had 
rigorously forced himself to scratch a mark 
each day with his nail on the rough, white- 
washed wall, he could not have told whether 
he had been there a month or two months. 
There was nothing but the absence of the swallows 
that had built under the eaves, the deepening 
of the russet on the leaves of the trees outside, 
and then the fall of the leaves, the increasing 
chill of the room in which he had been so long 
incarcerated and the shortening of the days, 
to tell him of the progress of time. 

De Violaine had come to him no more. He 
had been left entirely tc himself, except for the 
visits of that one man, the soldier, who acted 
as his gaoler. 

Nor did he see or hear aught outside that 
could relieve the weariness of his existence. 
Alone, morning after morning, he observed the 
soldiers driving up the mules laden with bread 
and vegetables for the supply of all in the 
Citadel, while, also, morning after morning, he 
perceived that the loads on the backs of the 
animals became more scanty and that the 
peasants, who came with their baskets when 
he was first brought here, came no more now. 
Whereby he knew that, gradually, the pro- 
visions of the locality were giving out, or that 
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—and each morning and night he prayed it 
might be so—the Allies must be drawing closer 
and closer round the French lines, and that 
either they or his own countrymen were ap- 
proaching. For a week now he had also 
noticed that the rations brought to him had 
become more and more scanty, and that, when 
his gaoler had placed them before him he had 
done so with a surly look which might have 
been intended for an apology for their meagre- 
ness, or, on the other hand, as one intended to 
suggest that, at this time, the fewer unnecessary 
mouths there were to feed the better for theothers. 
Not knowing, however, what the man’s looks 
might truly mean, he made no observation on 
the sparseness of the meals now supplied him, 
to which, in absolute fact, he was utterly 
indifferent. ' 

As, however, on this dark, early autumn 
night Bevill turned away from the deep window 
to cast himself on his pallet, neither bedclothes 
nor light having ever been supplied him since 
his detention, he heard voices speaking below 
on the stone courtyard which was between the 
wall of the fortress itself and the gate known as 
the Porte de la Ville. And not only did he hear 
those voices, but, on turning his eyes back 
towards the window, he saw the reflection of 
some light cast upon the upper part of the 
embrasure. A moment later, and even before 
he could return to the window to glance below, 
he heard the sound of planks and boards being 
cast down upon the stones. 

“The Allies must be near,’’ he whispered to 

himself, ‘‘ very near. And their presence its 
known. Some further protection against them 
is about to be undertaken, something is to 
be erected, perhaps to shield or obscure the 
defenders. Some mantlets, it may be.” 
_ Then, his heart stirred, his pulses beating 
at the hopes that had sprung to his breast ; 
the hopes that even now, at the eleventh hour, 
the chance of escape, of rescue, was at hand, 
Bevill glanced towards the stone courtyard 
again. 

The soldiers below were, he saw. undoubtedly 
about to raise some erection with the planks and 
boards they had brought into the courtyard. 
Yet, to the mind of the prisoner above, who, 
in his time, had not only taken part in sieges 
but had himself on more than one occasion 
been besieged in some strong fortress or town 
of the Netherlands, it did not appear that 
either mantlet or temporary shield against 
sharpshooters of the enemy was about to be 
erected. 
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Instead, four large stones, each forming 
the corner of a square, had been removed from 
the earth below, and easily removed, too, as 
though this was not the first time they had 
been subjected to the process. | 

A moment later, in the spots those stones 
had occupied four short posts had taken their 
place, while, next, two other stones were re- 
moved in the middle of the square space. A 
second later a platform, itself a square of about 
eight feet, had been lifted on to the top of 
those posts and was being nailed down to them 
at each corner. 

‘‘I misdoubt me of what it is they do,” 
Bevill murmured to himself as he saw this, 
while now the warm glow, the throb, the tremor 
of happy anticipation that had sprung to his 
heart but a few moments ago ebbed from it, 
leaving in its place a chill as of ice, one that he 
thought must be as the chill of death. 

‘Ah!’ he gasped now. ‘ Ah! 
That tells all.’”’ 

For the soldiers, still working steadily below, 
had lifted first one piece of framework and 
then another—two long posts that, in their 
way, resembled signal posts at cross roads— 
on to the wooden platform, had thrust the lower 
ends through it into the two holes last left empty, 
and had gradually fitted them into the vacant 
spaces. - 

As now those things stood there towering 
some eight feet above the platform, he almost 
reeled back into the embrasure. For it needed 
nothing more, it needed no rope thrown over 
the cross-beams that, Ulumined alone in the 
dusky light by the flare of the torches which 
burnt flickeringly in the night air, seemed like 
some ghastly hands pointing the sombre road 
to death—to tell him that they were gibbets 
awaiting their victims. 

‘‘ The hour is at hand,’’ he whispered. ‘ At 
dawn to-morrow if not now, I—’’ then suddenly 
he paused. ‘‘ No, no,’’ he exclaimed a moment 
later. ‘‘ Not I! Neither of them is for me. 
My hour is not yet. They are for those others 
—Francbois, Stuven. My death is to be 
more noble or, at least, less ignominious. ’Tis 


It is so. 


true. There is still a chance for me—a chance 
for life. For her. For our love and happiness 
together.” 


Yet in an instant Bevill knew that he had 
spoken too soon. 

As still he gazed below, fascinated by the 
sight of those awful, hideous things, he saw the 
man who was in command of this party, a 
sergeant of the dragoons of Risbourg, look 
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round the courtyard as though in search of 
something. Next, he saw him advance towards 
the farther wall, while evidently counting his 
footsteps as he did so. Then, having touched 
the wall, he recounted them backwards, stopped 
two paces short of the spot whence he had 
before started, and, taking a chisel out of the 
hand of one of the others, stooped down and 
scratched a long line on the stones. After 
which he returned to the wall, made some 
other rough scratchings on it at about the 
height of a man’s head, and, pointing his hand 
at the mark on the stones and afterwards at 
that on the wall, said something to the soldier 
which, naturally, Bevill could not hear. 

Not hear! Nay, what hearing was necessary 
—to him, a soldier; to him who had ere now 
seen the place marked out where a condemned 
man was to stand while, at another place, the 
spot was marked where the platoon that should 
despatch him was to be drawn up! A million 
words uttered trumpet-tongued could have 
told him no more than those significant actions 
of the dragoon had done. 

Now that Bevill knew the worst all tremors, 
all trepidations were gone, even as every warm 
glow of hope was gone too. The end was close 
at hand, and he knew it. Therefore, all bitterness 
was past. He was a soldier, he told himself, 
an Englishman who had faced thousands of 
bullets: a dozen could not fright him now. 

Calmly, as though watching curiously the 
actions of strangers who interested him but 
disturbed him not at all, he leant against the 
window frame looking down at the prepara- 
tions for his death and that of the others. 
Counting indifferently, too, the distance be- 
tween the scratches on the stones and those on 
the wall, and endeavouring to decide whether 
the muzzles of the muskets would be fourteen 
or sixteen paces from his heart as the soldiers 
presented them! . 

Then, suddenly, he saw the men below draw 
themselves up stiffly to an attitude of attention, 
and perceived that De Violaine, enveloped in a 
long blue cavalry cloak, had entered the court- 
yard, and was regarding the scaffold. Also, he 
appeared to be giving some directions about one 
of the gallows supports, judging by the manner 
in which he pointed with his gloved hand to it 
and by the fact that, a moment later, one of the 
men mounted the scaffold and began to make 
the post more firm in the socket belowit. Next, 
De Violaine gazed at the marks on the stones 
and on the wall, after which he shrugged his 
shoulders, said a word to the sergeant, and 
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“Sylvia threw herself weeping into the arms of the Comtesse.”—p. 1176. 
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turned away and left the place. The moment 
he was gone Bevill saw that the soldiers had 
gathered round the sergeant and seemed to 
be asking him questions, and that they all 
gesticulated earnestly. 

“‘It will be to-morrow, at dawn,” he said to 
himself as he saw the men retiring with the 
almost burnt-out torches in their hands, 
leaving the courtyard in darkness. ‘‘ To- 
morrow. Ah! I have still six hours or so 
left,’’ as now he heard the clock of St. Lambert 
boom out ten over the city—the clock he had 
grown so accustomed to listening to—and 
listening for—during his long period of im- 
prisonment. ‘'Six hours in which to make 
my peace with God, to humbly fit myself to go 
before Him. Hours in which to pray for her 
who sits at home wondering what may have 
befallen me and whether I live or am dead and 
gone before her.’’ 

For now, as his hour of death drew near, his 
thoughts turned not to the girl whom he had 
but lately known and learnt to love, but to his 
grey-haired mother whose love had been his 
from the moment of his birth; at whose knees 
he had learned to lisp his first prayer. 

Yet still there was not absent from his mind 
the stately form, the beautiful face of Sylvia— 
the latter ever present to him as he had seen it 
last—bedashed with tears and piteous in its 
sorrow. Of her he could think, too, and would 
think as the order to the platoon was given, as 
the flints fell, and, a second later, the bullets 
found his heart. 

“Sylvia! Mother!’’ he murmured. ‘ The 
two I had in the world to love me and to love ; 
the two who will mourn my end. The one but 
for a short time, since now she 1s grown old and 
feeble ; but the other—ah ! God, it may be for 
years.” 

In the darkness he had reached his pallet, 
intent on casting himself on his knees by it and 
so passing his last few hours—later, there would 
be a long sleep !—when he heard a sound he had 
grown well accustomed to in the last few weeks 
—the sound of a soldier’s tread, of the keys 
jangling in his hand as he came on. 


“Is it now ?”’ Bevill whispered. ‘‘ Now ? 
At once ? Ifso,bebrave. A soldier. And— 
remember. Their names the last upon your 


lips, their memories the last in your thoughts.” 
A moment Jater the key grated in the lock, 
the door was opened, and a soldier bearing a 
flambeau came in accompanied by De Violaine. 
‘* Set down the light,” the latter said, ‘‘ place 
it in the socket and leave us.’’ After which, 
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and when the man was gone, De Violaine 
advanced towards where Bevill stood and said 
quietly, yet while seeming to brace himself to 
speak : 

“Means were found to communicate with 
M. Tallard.”’ 

“Ah!” 

‘To summon him to our assistance. He has 
not come, but ad 

“I understand,” Bevill said, instantly, 
divining the remainder of what the other would 
say ; ‘‘ I have seen the preparations made below. 
The warrants are signed. Is it ?’’ he asked 
calmly, “‘ to be now or at dawn ?”’ 

‘‘It had to be done, no matter what pity, 
what sympathy you aroused. In the position 
that all who judged you stood, they had to 
be inflexible in their honour, in their duty.” 

‘“‘T need hear no more. Yet, my time is 
short. I would spend it alone.”’ 

“Do not misunderstand me. The warrants 
are signed but a message has come from—from 
De Boufflers—that over-rides those warrants. 
A message has been brought by a swift, a 
willing messenger—one who would speak with 
you.” 

Utterly bewildered, yet with once more that 
mad rush of joy to his heart as he compre- 
hended that the Marshal’s message nullified 
the signed warrant of his subordinate; that, 
for a time at least, his life was safe, Bevill could 
scarcely understand clearly De Violaine’s latter 
words, nor, as a matter of fact, his halting 
manner and strange agitation. Yet one thing 
alone he did understand, namely, that De 
Violaine seemed to suppose some sclf-extenua- 
tion to be necessary in regard to the inflexibility 
of which he had spoken—an extenuation for 
which, in truth, Bevill himself saw no occasion, 
remembering De Violaine’s position and the 
position in which he, by his own actions, had 
placed himself. 

But now he found his voice; his words fell 
pell-mell over each other as he said: 

“‘I am bewildered. I—I—the suddenness 
of this reprieve, even though it be no more, has 
dulled my senses. I cannot understand. A 
messenger here from Le Maréchal de Boufflers 
—to me—a condemned spy! Brought by a 
swift, a willing messenger.” 

““A messenger, now a prisoner like your- 
self!” 

“‘In mercy,I beseech you explain—’’ But 
he stopped. For, even as De Violaine uttered 
these last words, he went towards the door and 
returned a moment later, leading a woman by 
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the hand—a woman who was wrapped in a 
long houppelande, or lady's riding cloak, but 
who, since the furred hood was thrown back 
from her face, was a moment later clasped to 
Bevill’s heart. 
s % i) s ® % 

‘‘I amin time. Thank God, thank God,” 
Sylvia had said again and again after that 
fond embrace, and when now they were alone, 
or comparatively alone, since De Violaine had 
departed as those two met, though leaving the 
turnkey outside in the corridor and also leaving 
the door open—open because, it may be, of 
what he knew was now going on outside the 
city. Because, if all happened as he feared, 
those locked within the cells or rooms of that 
Citadel would soon have very little chance of 
leaving them alive. Marlborough was within 
three miles of Liége; already the magistracy 
and the commissioners of the Cathedral chapter 
were arranging to deliver up the city to him, 
-and St. Walburgh had been set on fire by the 
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French garrison. Already, too, De Violaine had 
been summoned by the advance portion of 
Marlborough’s army to surrender, but had 
replied that “it would be time enough to 
consider that when their provisions were 
exhausted, six weeks hence.”’ 

““My love, my love,” Sylvia murmured. 
“IT have saved you—you who would have 
died to save me—you who strove so valiantly.” 

“And failed! Yet did not fail either, since 
are not you, my sweet, the gain of a loss ? ” 

‘‘ Also another reward is yours. Lord Mari- 
borough restores you to the life you covet, the 
life that I would have you lead, except only for 
one thing.’’ 

“One thing. What, Sylvia ?”’ 

“That, following this life, I must part from 
you; must let you go from my side. You 
whom I would have ever near to me, you from 
whom I would never part more, you whom 
I love with my whole heart and soul.” 

[END OF CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTE.] 
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SCRIPTURE 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


OCTOBER 15TH.—Returning from Captivity. 


Passage for reading—zra i. 1—II. 
ra|OINTS. 1. The king's heart moved 


re The chiefs eager to rebuild 
God’s house, 

3. All offer gifts wiliingly. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Hearts 
Moved by God. A minister 
had delivered a course of 
addresses on infidelity, and 
as time went on he was delighted to find 
that an infidel was anxious to unite himself 
to the congregation. ‘‘ Which of my argu- 
ments did you find the most convincing ?”’ 
asked the minister. ‘‘ No argument moved 
me,” was the reply; ‘but the face and 
manner of an old blind woman who sits in 
one of the front rows. I supported her one 
day as she was groping along, and, putting 
out her hand to me, she asked, ‘Do you love 
my blessed Saviour?’ Her look of deep 
content, her triumphant tones, made me 
realise as never before that He who could suffice 
to make one so helpless bright and glad must 
be a ‘ blessed Saviour ’ indeed.” 

How to Consecrate Gifts. Almost every hill 
in Mongolia is adorned with a cairn’of stones 
on the very top. This cairn is a part of the 
Mongolian religion. When it is decided to build 
one, men, women, and children turn out and 
gather stones, repeating prayers over each 
stone ; and thus the raised heap represents 
much devotion on the part of the gatherers. 
Oh, that all contributions in Christian lands for 
Christian objects, especially the building or 
restoring of a house of prayer, were raised in the 
same way! Gifts are good, but gifts accompanied 
by prayer are far more precious. And why 
should not every giver make his gift precious 
by his prayers ? Then would every coin given 
be a tally of a prayer offered up. 

Our Own Gifts. A little girl asked her mother 
to give her a small sum of money to subscribe 
to the Bible Society. The mother, who was 
always anxious that her child should consider 
the ground of her actions, explained to her 
that she would not really herself be a sub- 
scriber unless it was with her own money, and 
suggested to her that she might earn a trifle 
if she liked to do some sewing beyond her 
usual work. The child gladly undertook this, 
and then became a regular monthly subscriber 
with her own money. 


OCTOBER 22ND.—Rebuilding the Temple. 
Passage for reading—F2zra 111. 10—1v. 5. 
POINTS. 1. Praises for present mercies. 
2. Sadness at remembrance of past glories. 
3. Good work hindered by adversaries. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Praise for New Mercies. On 
Easter night in the year 385 A.D. a renowned 


father and bishop of the Church, Ambrose, 
stood with his convert, Augustine, in the prin- 
cipal Christian sanctuary in Milan cathedral. 
Augustine. after many years of sin and heresy, 
had just been baptised, a great triumph over 
Manichzan error; and the heart of Ambrose 
swelled with joy as he pronounced the new 
name of Augustine, and perhaps had some dim 
prevision of the greatness to which the new 
convert should attain in the army of the Cross. 
He broke forth in praise to the Author of all 
good, “‘ We praise Thee, O God! we acknow- 
ledge thee to be the Lord!’’ And the newly- 
baptised answered in the same strain, with 
uplifted eyes and hands, ‘' All the earth doth 
worship Thee, the Father everlasting.’”? Thus 
in alternate verses they sang, as men inspired 
with one spirit, that sublime hymn of praise, 
the ‘‘Te Deum,’’ which has since been the 
voice of the Church of Christ for some 1,500 
years. 

The Power of Memory. Whoever paid a visit 
to the Exhibition in London in 1862 will re- 
member seeing that beautiful statue of the 
““Wept of Wishton Wish.” This is the name 
of a valley in which the old Puritans settled. 
“The wept one ”’ was stolen by Indians from 
her parents when scarcely out of her infancy. 
After living long among savages, she shared 
their enmity against the white men, carrying 
a bow, using a scalping knife, until at last, being 
taken captive, she was brought to the home 
of her parents ; but she knew them not. Pre- 
sently the mother happened to sing the song 
she had sung to her children in infancy. The 
wistful eye of the maiden was filled with wonder ; 
the song fell familiarly on her ears, and awoke 
the memories of forgotten days. No wonder 
that tears fell from her eyes. 

Hindrances sent of God. While Mr. Gobat 
was labouring among the wild tribes of the 
Druses a messenger was sent by one of the 
chiefs asking the missionary to visit him, but 
owing to illness he was unable to do so. A 
second messenger was sent, but Mr. Gobat was 
again unable to go. A third messenger pre- 
vailed on him to set out, but the journey 
proved most difficult. The guides lost them- 
selves in the mountain paths, and finally, 
seeing a hyena cross the road (an unlucky 
omen), refused to proceed further. Mr. Gobat 
was much perplexed at the obstacles which 
had hindered a journey of so much consequence 
to his mission. Not long after he received a 
letter from a friend in Lebanon saying that he 
had been visited by the chief, who, with much 
agitation, said to him, ‘ Your friend is truly 
a servant of God, and God has preserved him. 
I wished to draw him to my village to murder 
him ; therefore I sent message after message 
to him, but God has delivered him from the 
hand of his enemies.” | 
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OCTOBER 29TH. — Power through God’s Spirit. 
‘Passage for reading— Zechariah iv. 1—10. 


POINTS. I. Small beginnings not to be despised. 

2. God's Spirit works with mighty power, 

3. God finishes His own work. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Day of Small Things. A 
celebrated preacher, speaking once from the 
text, ‘‘Despise not the day of small things,’’ 
said, ‘‘The Wye and the Severn, when they 
start from their wild moorland, mountain home 
for the British Channel, are thankful for the 
aid of the ‘ tears of rushes.’’ 

The Holy Spirit Indispensable. Here is a noble 
ship. The forests have given her masts, a 
hundred looms have given her canvas wings. 
Her anchor has been weighed to the song of the 
rude sea-chant. Her compass trembles in its 
box on the deck. With his eye on that friend, 
true in storm as in calm, the helmsman stands 
waiting by the wheel. And when the crew have 
said farewell to wives and children, why lies the 
vessel there over the self-same ground, rising 
with the flowing and falling with the ebbing 
tide ? The cause is plain. They want a wind 
to fill those empty sails. They look to heaven, 
for out of the skies their help must come. ; 
Even so we, though heaven-born, heaven-called, 
heaven-bound ; though endowed with a new 
heart and a new mind, stand in the same 
need of heavenly influence. We, too, can make 
no progress without the breath of the Spirit 
of the Lord. (Guthrie.) 3 | . 

Faithful Work Rewarded. D-:. Judson laboured 
diligently for six years in Burmah before he bap- 
tised a single convert. At the end of three 
years he was asked what evidence he had of 
ultimate success. He replied, ‘‘ As much as 
that there is a God Who will fulfil all His 
promises.’’ A hundred churches and thousands 
of converts already answer his faith. 


NOVEMBER 5TH.—Esther Pleading for her People. 
Passage for reading—Fsther iv. 10—v. 3. 

Points. 1. Esther’s hesitation from fear. 

2. Her faith strengthened by fasting and prayer. 

3. Is received graciously by the king. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Fears Falsified. John Condor, 
afterwards Doctor of Divinity, was born on 
June 3rd, 1714. His grandfather, Richard 
Condor, kissed him, and with tears in his eyes 
said, ‘‘ Who knows what sad davs these little 
eyes are likely to see ?’’—things wearing at 
that time a very threatening aspect towards 
Dissenters. The boy grew, and when he was 
past sixty and was one day telling the story of 
his grandfather’s prediction, he remarked, 
“These eves have for more than sixty years 
seen nothing but goodness and mercy follow 
me and the difterent branches of the Church 
of Christ unto this dav.” 

Results of Prayer. It was said of a devout 
servant of God that he won all he wanted by 
prayer. One who stood by the side of his 
prave said, ‘“‘It is no exaggeration to say that 
he prayed up the walls of a hospital and the 
hearts of the nurses ; he prayed mission stations 
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into being, and missionaries into faith; he 
prayed open the hearts of the rich, and gold 
from the most distant lands. He believed in 
prayer, and his faith was not in vain. Nor 
was Esther’s.’”’ 

Power of Kindness. Arcadius, an Argive, was 
incessantly railing at Philip of Macedon. Ven- 
turing once into the dominions of Philip, the 
courtiers reminded their Prince that he had 
now an opportunity of punishing Arcadius for 
his past insolences, and putting it out of his 
power to repeat them. The King, however, 
instead of seizing the hostile stranger, dis- 
missed him loaded with courtesies and kind- 
nesses. Some time afterwards word was 
brought that the king’s old enemy had become 
one of his warmest friends, and did nothing 
but sound his praises wherever he went. On 
hearing this, Philip turned to his courtiers, and 
asked, with a smile, ‘‘ Am not I a better phy- 
sician than you ?”’ | 


‘NOVEMBER 12TH.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem. 
Passage for reading—Fsra. viii. 21--32. 
Points. 1. He prays for God’s help. 


2. Appoints priests to guard the sacred vessels, 
3. Is brought on his way safely. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Prayer the Secret of Strength. 
There is an old story of mythology about a 
giant named Antzus, who was borne by the 
earth. In order to keep alive, this giant was 
obliged to-touch the earth as often as once in 
five minutes, and every time he thus came in 
contact with the earth he gained increased 
strength. The Christian resembles <Antzus. 
In order to become and continue a truly-lving 
Christian, the disciple of Christ must daily 
and hourly approach his Father by prayer. 

Safety Depends on Constant Care. Woe to the 
man, in the old Corinthian games, who allowed 
his competitor to catch him off his guard. 
And even more care must be given to watch 
over treasures committed to our charge. In 
all ages it has been considered one of the 
worst offences to rob churches or steal sacred 
things. No wonder, then, that Fzra guarded 
the vessels of the temple so carefully. 

God's Protecting Arms A traveller relates 
that among the Alps there is a narrow nath 
along the precipitous slope of a summit which 
is crossed by a deep and dark defile. When 
the guides, one before and another behind the 
traveller, reach this fearful seam, they pause 
upon the dizzy edge to reassure his mind. 
Then the leader makes a swing from a project- 
ing rock and lands upon the opposite side. 
Immediately turning towards the man he has 
left, urged forward by his rear-guard, he kneels 
upon the margin of the abyss, extends his hand 
over it, and says, ‘‘ Place your foot there, and 
trust my arm to bring you over safely.’’ It is 
done, and in a moment the traveller stands on 
the solid path leading into a sweet and smiling 
landscape—“' peace reposing in the bosom of 
strength.’’ So will it be with all who, lke 
Ezra, put their full trust in God.” 
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THE REV. J. 


H. JOWETT. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


By Bernard Alderson. 


(Photo: Drinkwater, 
Birmingham.) 


THE REV. J. H. JOWETT. 


HE Chairmanship of the Congre- 
gational Union has been held by 
many distinguished men, but no 
occupant of the office has more 
worthily deserved the honour than 

the subject of this sketch. The election of 
the Rev. J. H. Jowett as ‘‘ Prime Minister ”’ of 
the Congregational Church has given general 
satisfaction. It has proved a most popular 
selection. If a general vote had been taken 
Mr. Jowett’s name would have headed the 
poll. It has been felt for some time that 
the pastor of Carr’s Lane would eventually 
fill the office of Chairman, and now his 
ministerial colleagues have chosen him as 
their leader they have but voiced the 
opinion of the rank and file of the Church. 
212 


Since Mr. Jowett commenced his ministry 
at Carr’s Lane ten years ago, Birmingham 
has realised that its religious and corporate 
life has been vitalised and inspired by an 
increasing personal power. The great 
Midland city is proud to claim Mr. Jowett 
as one of its leading citizens. His influence 
has grown to such an extent that it is now 
an important factor in the civic and political 
life of the town. There are many who do 
not hold the same religious views as Mr. 
Jowett who yet place implicit confidence in 
his leadership, and likewise there are those 
who, while they differ from his political 
opinions, acknowledge him to be a great 
leader with sincere aims and a genuine 
desire for the public good. The man who 
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can gain the confidence and respect of 
Birmingham men has accomplished a diff- 
cult feat. The Birmingham temperament 
is a peculiar and somewhat inscrutable 
mixture of hesitation and steadfastness. 
It is loth to give its confidence and trust. 
The recipient must first be put on his trial, 
and when he has proved himself worthy of 
his crown it ts placed on his head, and not all 
the forces of reason, argument, or opposition 
can remove it. Having solved the Birming- 
ham temperament and emerged triumphant 
from its severe test, Mr. Jowett has now 
won another victory of not quite so difficult 
a character but equally as meritorious. 
To the kingdom of Birmingham he has 
added the adjacent country called England. 
They tell us that what Birmingham has been 
thinking ten years England is now thinking, 
and what is the former’s temporary loss will 
be the latter’s gain. 

The vote of congratulation passed to Mr. 
Jowett by the congregation of Carr’s Lane 
reflected the sense of pride and joy the city 
felt in hearing that one of its sons had been 
honoured, and having enjoyed the full 
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benefits of his service it now gratefully lends 
its distinguished minister for the ensuing 
twelve months. The secret of Mr. Jowett’s 
success is not difficult to discover. Huis 
strong spiritual nature, his keen intellectual 
powers, his gifts of eloquence and lucid 
exposition, his love of the truth, his manli- 


ness and his unceasing labour, have all 
contributed to the building of the edifice, 
but the cement which has formed them into 
one perfect whole has been his consuming 
earnestness and transparent sincerity. Mr. 
Jowett speaks and acts like one who believes 
in his gospel, and sparkling from every 
word and deed is that magnetic power which 
has its source in sincerity and truth. His 
hearers have faith in his words because they 
are reflected in his features and in every 
aspect of his daily life. It is the great prize 
of life to secure the unwavering confidence 
of one’s fellow-men, and_ this precious 
possession Mr. Jowett has won in a measure 
rarely attained by those who, as leaders of 
public life, are so subject to the fickleness 
of public opinion. 

Mr. Jowett’s career supplies yet another 
illustration of the ladder of success. He 
has risen from the lowest to the highest rung 
by sheer ability. He is a self-made man, 
or, to use words more suited to Mr. Jowett’s 
unobtrusive nature, he is what God has 
made him. Born at Halifax in 1864, he 
spent the early part of his career in the 
North of England. 
The breezy geniality 
of the North is still 
one of his chief char- 
acteristics, notwith- 
standing his long 
sojourn in an atmo 
sphere not so strongly 
charged with spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. 
Mr. Jowett studied 
at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he 
took his __ degree. 
While at Edinburgh 
Mr. Jowett came in 
contact -with Pro 
fessor Drummond. 
whom now he often 
refers to in his set- 
mons. 

Before undertak- 
ing his first ministry, 
Mr. Jowett went to 
Mansfield _— College, 
Oxford. When he 
had completed his studies he accepted 
the pressing invitation of the St. Jame 
Congregational Church, Newcastle - on- 
Tyne, and laboured there seven years 
with great success. The death of Dr. Dale 
in 1895 left vacant the pulpit that eminent 
scholar had filled, and Mr. Jowett was 
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invited to take up the pastorate of Carr’s 
Lane Chapel. It was a great honour for 
such a young and comparatively unknown 
preacher. The historic traditions of the 
chapel and the responsibility of succeeding 
one of the foremost ministers of the day 
might have daunted a less courageous mind. 

Mr. Jowett had faith in the directing hand 
of God. He had faith in himself, and how 
richly his talents have developed those who 
listen to Mr. Jowett Sunday after Sunday 
can eloquently testify. He has not hid his 
hight under a bushel, but nobly answered the 
call of his fellow men to give a strong lead. 
At the outset of his ministry Mr. Jowett 
devoted himself to the spiritual and pastoral 
work of his church, byt as he became ac- 
quainted with the throbbing life of the city, 
questions of civic and political importance 
engaged his attention. During the last 
three years he has been on the platform of 
mnumerable public meetings. The people 
of Birmingham are impressed by Mr. Jowett’s 
oratory. It breathes with tempered passion 
and earnest conviction. There is no sem- 
blance of the superficial. The speaker is 
consumed with the urgent importance of 
his subject. It is a matter of life and death. 
Whether he is pleading for a higher Christian 
life or for social reform, the same powerful 
forces are brought into action. 

Mr. Jowett has an impressive style of de- 
livery almost peculiar to himself. At inter- 
vals he will proceed in deep and measured 
tones, as if desirous of implanting his words 
in the minds of his hearers, then without the 
slightest indication he will raise his voice to 
clarion notes and almost electrify his audience 
by the quenchless fire and passion of his 
nature. Mr. Jowett is a great platform 
speaker, and one who can rouse a political 
or social gathering to the greatest enthusiasm. 
It is as a preacher, however, that he is best 
known. The combination of eloquence and 
intellect inspired by rare spiritual fervour 
makes his sermons a source of strength and 
delight. The large number of young men 
who form part of the congregation at Carrs 
Lane testifies to the virility and practical 
character of Mr. Jowett’s sermons. 

In the pulpit he deals chiefly with spi- 
ritual matters, but the illustrations are aptly 
taken from everyday life. A recent sermon 
was devoted to answering a correspondent’s 
letter, who wrote saying his conversion had 
not had a durable effect, and he asked had 
he been deluded. To hear Mr. Jowett 
apply himself to that individual case of 
Christian experience was to gain an insight 
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into his sympathetic nature, and to realise 
the personal power of the man. 

Mr. Jowett acknowledges his own human 
frailty, and this is probably the reason why 
so many seek his advice. He stated not 
long ago that for one inquiry from a young 
man he had a dozen from young women, 
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and while the former seemed to be troubled 
chiefly with the temptations of the flesh, 
the latter appeared more eager to discuss 
intellectual difficulties. 

The pastor of Carr’s Lane is an optimist. 
He looks on the bright side of things, and 
that is probably another reason why so 
many young people are connected with his 
church. The young men’s and _ young 
women’s classes held on Sunday morning 
and afternoon are largely attended. There 
is an air of social activity pervading every 
department of the church. Although situ- 
ated in the very heart of the city the spacious 
meeting house is always filled before the 
service commences, and on fine evenings 
numbers are unable to find seating accom- 
modation. The congregation is a middle- 
class one, and amongst its members are 
several city councillors and magistrates. 
The late Lord Mayor of Birmingham was an 
active worker at Carr’s Lane. Mr. Jowett’s 
Thursday evening service is eagerly looked 
forward to by ministers, students, teachers 
and_ religious workers. Note-books are 
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plentiful at this service, and many helpful 
thoughts are ‘“‘ booked’”’ for use on the 
following Sunday. Mr. Jowett’s Thursday 
evening’s service resembles Mr. Campbell’s 
midday service. It is a spiritual oasis to 
business men. 

Carr’s Lane is the centre of a progressive 
social work amongst the poorer classes. 
There are several mission halls which are 
maintained by the mother church. Not- 
withstanding the pressure of his preaching 
engagements, Mr. Jowett takes an active 
interest in the work amongst the poor, and 
he is splendidly assisted by Mrs. Jowett, 
who has shown herself a valued friend to 
many a struggling widow or factory girl. 

There is no need to dwell upon the well- 
known historic associations of Carrs Lane. 
The present edifice was built in 1819. The 
pastor of the church at that time was the 
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Rev. John Angell James, and it is said that 
he manifested such an enthusiasm in the 
work of building the church that it was 
finished in three months. 

We have dealt with Mr. Jowett the 
preacher, the social reformer, the spiritual 
adviser, and the intellectual guide, and in 
conclusion two anecdotes will serve to 
illustrate Mr. Jowett’s personal character- 
istics as an ordinary citizen. He is in great 
demand as a marriage pastor, and the other 
day, as he was standing on the platform at 
New Street Station, waiting for a train to 
convey him to his home at Moseley, about 
two miles from Birmingham, a porter came 
up to him, and saluting said, “‘ Lord Morpeth, 
sir, does your lordship want the London 
train ?”’ Mr. Jowett tells the story with 
characteristic geniality. He is quite proud 
of the honour of being mistaken for a lord, 
and the only reason he can 
discover for the error 1s that, 
having tied the nuptial knot 
for two young members of 
his church, he was looking 
extremely important and 
contented with himself. 
Lord Morpeth is the new 
member for South Birming- 
ham, and the _ interesting 
part of the story is that 
Mr. Jowett vigorously op- 
posed his candidature. Hav- 
ing been mistaken for a lord, 
it is very vexatious to be 
hailed as a commercial trav- 
eller a few days later. 
Mr. Jowett had occasion to 
leave his bag at a railway 
cloak room. He _ handed 
it to the clerk, who la- 
conically said ‘* Commer- 
cial ?”’ and proceeded to 
charge the astonished min- 
ister half the usual rate. 
Mr. Jowett relishes a good 
joke nearly as much asa 
cycle tour. He thoroughly 
enjoys the annual church 
outing, and imparts to it a 
cheerfulness and a vitality 
which reveals not only the 
lighter side of his nature, 
but the secret of hus per- 
sonal power and his won- 
derful capacity for work 
and service. 
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THE MARRYING OF MOTHER. 
A Complete Story by Rita Richmond. 
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“All the vague terror of an unknown danger.”—yp. 1190. 


CHAPTER I. 
OYS! Are you there ?”’ 
Into the dim, half- 


lighted, and musty-smell- 
ing interior of an old loft 
above the disused stable 
at the end of the big 
sunny garden. crept a 
tangle of yellow hair under a_ battered, 
sunburnt straw hat, a small, white, agitated 
face, and lastly a pair of long, thin, black- 
stockinged legs, which had just surmounted 
the rickety wooden ladder leading to the loft. 

“Boys! I’ve found out what it is they’re 
going to do, and, oh! it’s a thousand times 
worse than anything we guessed.”’ 

Three other small shadowy figures crept 
towards the speaker in a sort of scramble, 
of fearful and eager hurry, and then the four 
squatted down in a ring upon the dusty wooden 
rafters, and looked at each other, breathing 
hard and fast. 

“What ?"” said one of them eagerly. He 
was the oldest of the ring, a slim, handsome 
boy of twelve, with a bright, rather defiant- 
looking blue eye in his head. 

“Out with it quick, Jeanette!” 


Jeanette tossed aside the tumbled yellow 
ringlets that fell into her wide, frightened eyes. 

“It was Alice Osgood that told me,’ she 
replied breathlessly. ‘‘ She heard her mother 
telling a lady about it yesterday, and the lady 
had said it was the best plan she had heard 
yet to stop the Branthwaites’ monkey tricks, 
and then Alice heard them say what was the 
plan that all the Thorpeleigh ladies had made 
up about us, an’ it was——”’ 

Here Jeanette paused agitatedly, and stared 
round the anxious-eyed circle. 

‘Was what ?”’ came in a hurried, husky, 
whispering chorus. 

‘Was to marry mother!” gasped Jeanette, 
suddenly clutching her blue overall tightly with 
one hand, as though it covered at this moment 
a sudden pain. 

‘Marry mother !’ echoed the others, raising 
their small sharp voices astoundedly, and 
looking at Jeanette as though she had gone 
crazy. ‘‘ What good would that do ?”’ 

‘*So’s we could have a new father—a father 
to—to punish us properly,” said Jeanette, 
looking back at them fearfully. 

Then there was a brief, amazed, and startled 
silence in the big, half dark-loft. The 
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faces of the children had grown very pale. 
There was all the vague terror of an un- 
known danger in this strange and novel idea 
of a pumishment. 

A father! The word had meaning for the 
little Branthwaites chiefly in connection with 
a big picture of a handsome young officer that 
hung above the dining-room mantelpicce. 

‘We've had a father already,’ said Max 
suddenly after the pause, and his voice was 
sharp with uneasy dread. Max was second 
in order of the Branthwaites, a_ thin-faced, 
dark-eyed, quick-witted little scamp. ‘“‘ How 
could we pe 

‘‘ Because our own real one is dead,” said 
Jeanette dolefully. ‘‘ People can have two 
fathers, so long as they have them one after 
the other.” 

Once again the white, rather dirty, small 
faces eyed each other anxiously, and then 
the youngest, Reggie, or, as he was generally 
dubbed, by reason of his youth, ‘‘ the Kid,” 
opened his mouth in a protesting roar, wh.ch, 
however, was promptly choked off by Terence, 
the eldest boy, who immediately crammed a 
piece of raw turnip into the midst of the roar. 

Then he turned to the other two. | 

“Did Alice tell you any more ?”’ he asked 
anxiously. 

“Yes! She said her mother had told the 
other lady that she thought it would be quite 
easy to marry mother. Mother was so soft, 
and would be easily managed, and then she 
said that almost any man in Thoryeleigh 
would be glad to marry mother, and if they 
could only get her to take a strong-minded, 
strong-armed man lke Mr. Pemberton, or 
Mr. Lucas, or Mr. Warner, they didn’t think 
Thorpeleigh would have much more trouble 
with our tricks. Oh! Terence, I do wish we 
hadn't been such bad children, for they'll 
make mother marry, you'll see. You know 
the way pcople can make mother do things, 
an’ how the ladies always get round her to 
subscnbe to most anything. Oh! Terence, 
they'll marry her!” 

“Will they ? ” said Terence, his bright eyes 
flashing angrily. ‘“‘D’ye think that if we 
don’t beg mother and warn her . 

“Oh! but Terry,” gasped the little girl, 
starting with a terrified look on her white face, 
and staring round the circle. ‘I promiscd— 
I had to promise, word of honour, you know— 
not to tell mother. Alice said the ladies would 
be mad if they knew she'd told on them, an’ 
we mustn’t dare speak to mother about it.” 
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There was a pause of blank dismay: wild 
and turbulent spirits as the Branthwaite 
children were, they never broke a “ word of 
honour ”’ passed to friend or foe. 

They were under a ban, these four same 
turbulent young Branthwaites, at this present 
moment, however—a ban which had declared 
them, as they were quite aware, to be a nuisance 
to the whole community. of Thorpeleigh—a 
community (composed, perhaps, for the larger 
part of it, of elderly maiden ladies)}—which 
had declared itself, moreover, now determined 
to put a stop to that nuisance. 

Small as these four young Branthwaites still 
were, the amount of mischief compressed into 
each of their persons was amazing, and almost 
ever since the pretty, still youthful-looking 
young widow, Marion Branthwaite, had come 
to Thorpeleigh with her little troop of fair- 
haired, fair-faced but mischievous  spnies, 
there had been trouble in Thorpelcigh—quiet 
Thorpeleigh—whose children were all decorous 
and slow of brain and speech, who could no 
more think out the clever, naughty tricks that 
the little Branthwaites did than they could 
make their heavily-shod, clumpy little feet 
trip with the light firm tread of the naughty 
Branthwaites. 

For three years now Thorpeleigh had borne 
with their impish tricks, had grumbled and 
forgiven Marion Branthwaite’s children, taking 
unwillingly for excuse of their misdeeds the 
plea of their old nurse Martha. 

“What could you expect of poor lambs 
that hardly ever knew a father’s good nght 
arm to check them ?” 

But even Martha, stout partisan as she was, 
quailed for her ‘‘ poor lambs,’’ as the rumour 
of their last performance reached her ears— 
a performance which was now rousing af 
indignant community to protest and protect 
themselves from the nuisance represented in 
these same “ poor lambs.” 

Even the ‘‘ poor lambs ”’ themselves were 
aware that at last they had overstepped the 
limits of Thorpeleigh patience, and for the 
last two days had lain very low indeed, waiting 
fearfully for the vengeance of an outraged 
people. 

For Max, second in order of the Branthwaite 
children, had, with the help of the others, 
dosed all the innocent children of the village 
with a mysterious compound, made up by 
himself, of seidlitz powders, senna, and Gregory's 
mixture ! 


He had bribed the blank and wondering- 
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eyed innocents with sweets, to try a dose of 
his wonderful medicine; for at the moment 
the lttle scamp was playing doctor in dead 
earmest, even to himself. 

Next day there arose a scared and fearful 
wail from nearly all the mothers in Thorpeleigh. 
An epidemic had struck the village—their 
darlings were dying. 

Doctors were summoned—looked puzzled, 
muttered to each other under their breaths of 
“poisoned water,” “enteric fever,” and then 
at last a small boy made casual mention of 
Max’s medicine. 

It was the last straw. Thorpeleigh made 
“up its mind. Either the Branthwaites must 
leave the village, or they must have some 
authority other than that of their timid and 
much-tried elderly governess, or their gentle 
and too soft mother, over them. 

“And oh! Max, if you’d just given them 
all but one spoonful of the ‘Elixir,’ p’raps 
you'd never been found out, and they wouldn’t 
make mother marry some horrid man.” 

Terence had been sitting angrily biting his 
nails, and thinking gloomily for the last few 
minutes. He now looked up. 

“Fancy having Mr. Pemberton fora father ! ’”’ 
continued Jeanette in a wailing murmur, 
suddenly throwing her overall over her head 
in a burst of despair. 

“Terry,” said the quick-witted little rascal 
Max eagerly and suddenly. “ D’ye_ really 
suppose they’ll make mother marry ?” 

“You know how soft mother is as_ well 
as Ido!” said Terence, with the sharp precocity 
that distinguished all the little Branthwaites. 
“You know they could frghten her even 
into making her get us a father.” 

“Then listen,’’ returned Max eagerly, his 
small elfish countenance lighting up in the 
way it always did when Max’s small sharp 
wits had struck a new idea. ‘“* Listen, Jeanctte 
and Terry, couldn’t we choose a father our- 
selves ?”’ 

Terence glared at him angrily, still biting 
his nails. 

“What are you bicthering about ? 
want a father ?”’ he growled. 

“No! but if we’ve got to have one wouldn't 
it be better to have one we choosed ourselves 
than a father that they choosed,” said Max 
breathlessly, his eyes sparkling. 

The others stared at him round-eyed and 
wondering, almost holding their breaths. The 
Kid stopped chewing on his turnip even to 
listen. 


Do we 
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“And we could play it was an election,” 
went on Max again, after a second’s pause. 
“We'd have a—a—candy—what 
call it ?”’ ; 

“A candidate,” said Terence, staring at his 
younger brother transfixed. 

“That’s it—a_ candidate, 
mother to take our man first.” 

“Oh, Max !”’ gasped the others in a burst, 
their blue eyes starting almost from their 
sockets as they crept closer to him. ‘ Who 
could we have that would be nice enough for 
a father ?” 

“T’ve thought of one already,’’ answered 
Max tmumphantly. “It’s the person that 
always helps us out of scrapes, an’ I think he 
likes us such a lot that he’d even marry mother 
to help us out of this one. Terry, Jeanette 
and Kid, s’pose we all go together and beg 
Roger Beresford to be our father! S’pose we 
ask him if he wouldn’t mind very badly having 
to marry mother, and we'd try and make up 
to him by being as good—as we could! S’pose 
we do!” 


do you 
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OGER BERESFORD sat with his head 
upon his hands staring dreamily in 
the fire’s red heart. It was gloaming 
time, the servants had not yet come 

in to draw the blinds or to lhght the lamp, 
and he had forgotten to remind them of their 
duties. 

The gloaming time was with him, as it is 
with many, the time of forgetfulness of the 
things of the present—the hour when the 
shadows of the past seem to creep from out 
the corners of a room and claim remembrance 
as a right. 

The gloaming time was with him, as It is 
with many, the loneliest time, the time which, 
perhaps, of all times is the one dedicated to 
memories of ‘“‘ might-have-bcens.” 

And, indeed, Roger Beresford was_ buried 
deep cnough in a memory of a “ might-have- 
been,” as he sat thus gazing dreamily into the 
fire, so deep, indeed, that he was deaf to that 
curious gentle tapping that was going on at 
his slowly darkening window. 

Time after time it came, and he paid no 
hecd, till at last the tapper grew so bold, 
evidently with impatience, that the noise grew 
loud enough even to recall the wandering 
attention of the sitter by the fire. Roger 
Beresford started to his feet suddenly, his 
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dazed eyes full of dreams yet, only half-certain 
that he had been roused by a real sound. The 
next instant he was convinced. Louder still 
came the sharp rap, rap at his window, and 
he strode quickly forward to see who the 
mysterious visitant might be. 

Then, in the dusk outside, he perceived the 
three small figures crouching under his window. 

“Terence! Max! Jeanette!” he ex- 
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do it. You’ve never refused to help us out 
of a scrape before, have you ? ” 

He paused: the eyes of the three children 
were devouring the bronzed, lined face of their 
big friend, and it reddened slightly under their 
piercing, childishly keen gaze. Well, indeed, 
he knew he was guilty of their accusation, and 
why ! 

Was it not for the sake of that memory of 


‘A little figure came flying towards the astonished pair.”—). 1194. 


claimed, throwing up the sash quickly, and 
speaking with stern astonishment. ‘ You 
young villains, what’s the meaning of this ? 
Come in with you.” 

They scrambled promptly through the 
window, and into the warm firelit room, panting 
and excited. 

“We didn’t want to be seen coming to you, 
Roger,’ said Terence breathlessly. ‘ Because 
of the enemy, you know ; but we've just come 
to ask you something, and oh! I hope you'll 
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the ‘‘ might-have-been,’’ he had even now been 
dreaming of, when wakened to the presence 
of Marion Branthwaite’s  children—children 
whom he loved for Marion’s sake alone almost ? 
Marion, who might have been his long years 
ago had it not been for that foolish quarrel 
that had left her free to listen to Tom Bran- 
thwaite’s impetuous wooing—had left himself 
a bitter, lonely man, who had wandered over 
the face of the earth in vain attempt to heal 
the aching of his wounded heart ! 


THE MARRYING OF MOTHER. 


And then he had come back to Thorpeleigh, 
the place of his birth, to find Marion living 
there a widow with her children. 

He remembered so well their first meeting 
just six months ago, and how her fair small 
face, scarcely changed, he fancied, with the years, 
had suddenly flushed as rosy as a girl’s as he 
came upon her; then how white it had grown 
as she had bowed coldly, gently, and passed 
him by in silence. — 

He remembered how sccretly he had ingra- 
tiated himself with Jeanette and the boys, 
craving for some link, some way to bridge the 
gulf of silence and of years ; but as yet the gulf 
remained. 

He remembered it all as he stood now gazing 
down at Marion Branthwaite’s children, with 
a half guilty fear that they had divined the 
secret of his friendship. 

“Yes, I have !’”’ he replied, almost abashed, 
almost gruffly. 

‘Well, then,’”’ with a sigh of relief. ‘ You'll 
help us in this one. P’raps you’ve heard about 
the last scrape, Roger ? ”’ 

Terence suddenly evaded the man’s eyes 
as he spoke, and Max twirled his cap uneasily 
between his fingers. Mr. Beresford suddenly 
passed his hand over his mouth. 

“Yes, I have,” he said gravely, sternly. 
“T heard that you had nearly poisoned the 
whole of Thorpeleigh, you little villains.” 

“Oh ! but Roger, please,’’ broke in Jeanette 
in a trembling little voice, and her small face 
under its crimson hood was white. ‘It was 
only the children, you know, an’ Max never 
meant to kill them, he only wanted to see if 
his elixir was a good one.” 

Beresford caught the little girl and drew her 
gently to him. 

‘““ Never mind, Jeanette,” he said consolingly. 
“Perhaps the elixir didn’t do so much harm; 
but, all the same, you boys ought to have some 
punishment re 

“Oh! we are to have a punishment, too, 
Roger, an’ it’s a dreadful one,” gasped Jcanette. 
“Do you know what they’re going to do ?”’ 

“No,” said Peresford, a little anxiously. 

_ “They’re going to get us a father—they’re 
going to marry mother to Mr. Pemberton, or 
Mr. Lucas, or——’’ 

‘What ?”’ shouted Roger, starting to his 
feet. The sudden rush of angry blood to his 
head showed ruddily in his bronzed face. 

How dared they talk of marrying her ? How 


dared they mention these men in connection 
with her ? 
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““What nonsense!’ he said sharply, as if 
he was talking with grown-up persons. ‘‘ No- 
body can marry your mother against her will.” 

“Oh! but, Roger,’”’ broke in Terence im- 
petuously. ‘‘ You can’t know how soft mother 
is. She’ll do just what they make her, and 
oh! Roger, that’s why we’ve come to you, to 
ask you—if—if—’’ He paused again with a 
quick little gasp. 

“To ask me _ what?” 
seriously. 

“Oh! Roger, do you think it would be a 
dreadful trouble to you to—to marry mother, 
and to be our father ? We’d promise to be 
good and do what you tell us, if you only 
would. We do so want mother to choose the 
father we want, and oh! Roger, you’re the 
one we've choosed, and don’t you think, Roger, 
you'd make a rather good father ? ” 


said Beresford, 


CHAPTER Iff. 


ITH the uneasy consciousness that 
W his heart was beating in a way he 
had not remembered it doing for 
the past fifteen years, Roger Beres- 
ford stepped into the pretty little low-roofed, 
lamp-lit drawing-room. He saw the still slim, 
almost girlish-looking figure in the armchair 
before the fire, ere it turned at the murmur of 
his name by the trim maid who had showed 
him in, and perceived himself standing before 
the door, a big, broad effigy of awkwardness and 
indecision. Then Marion, with an impetuous 
spring that was utterly girlish, rose from her 
seat, the piece of sewing in her fingers dropped 
at her feet, and her pale face flushed with 
youth’s own rose. 

“ Roger !”” 

The exclamation slipped from her lips ere 
she knew, in a tremulous gasp, and at the 
word the figure at the door made a swift stride 
forward. 

‘Marion!’ he said quickly, and caught 
his breath, then for an instant the two—man — 
and woman—stood facing each other, while 
in the silent breathless pause the years seemed 
to slip hike a garment from off their shoulders, 
and they were again youth and maiden, facing 
each other under the glamour of “‘ love’s young 
dream.”’ 

The woman was the first to recover herself, 
to remember the gulf that lay between them, 
and her face paled slowly, the light faded from 
her eyes. She remembered how they had last 
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faced each other, how they had last spoken, 
how she had flung back his ring scornfully at 
the close of that final interview. <A foolish 
quarrel, all about nothing, but it had done its 
work as effectively as a quarrel of deeper cause 
could have done, for it had parted two who 
had loved each other well and deeply. 

“Marion !”’ said Roger hoarsely, still standing 
staring down into her pale face. ‘‘I have 
come back to ask forgiveness—I have come to 
beg you to make up that foolish quarrel of 
fifteen years ago. Won't you speak to me, 
Marion ?” 

Long, long ago, had each forgiven the other 
in their hearts, and but a word such as this 
was needed to break the barricr of silence and 
estrangement that lay between them. 

“T forgave you many years ago, Roger,” 
whispered Marion Branthwaite, dropping her 
face in her trembling hands. The rush of 
emotion which the sound of his voice had called 
up almost overwhelmed her. Aye! though 
the years of her marriage with Tom Branthwaite 
lay between them, had not Roger been the first 
love of her youth ? 

The face of the man before her now lightened 
suddenly with a swift flash of gladness. 


“ Marion!’ he said quickly. ‘Do you 
mean it ? And does your forgiveness mean 


what I fain would think it meant ? Does it 
mean that I might even yet offer you the love 
you once accepted, and which has always been 
yours to take if you would ?) Marion, I came 
here this evening to ask you this. Can you— 
will you marry me ?” 

He stopped, breathing hard and fast, his 
bronzed face grown white. 

Marion had lifted hers from her hands and 
was looking back at him with a strange startled 
expression. 

“Oh, Roger!’ she said hurriedly. 
I—cannot.” 

There was a pause. The two pairs of eyes 
seemed to cling together in a sort of desperate 
beseeching. 

“Oh, Roger, I can’t: I promised—I prom- 
ised Tom I would not give the children a—a 
stepfather !”’ 

“He made you promise such a thing ?” 
echoed Roger in stern astonishment. ‘ You, 
a young and beautiful woman, he exacted such 
a selfish promise ! ”’ 

“Oh, Roger ! it was for the children’s sakes ; 
he knew, he said, they wouldn’t like it, he was 
always so thoughtful of them,and I—I promised. 
I never thought that I would think of e 
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THE QUIVER. 


She broke down, 
suddenly. 

Roger stood looking at her, utterly taken 
aback for the moment. Had he dared, he 
would have told how her children themselves 
had begged him to be their father; but he 
also had, like themselves, passed a word of 
honour to Terence, Max, and Jeanette, that 
he would reveal no word of the matter to 
‘“* Mother.”’ 

“Marion! Do you really mean that though 
you love me you will not marry me, because—" 

‘Because of the children, Roger! Yes, 
I do. Oh! my dear, do you not see how 
selfish it would be of me to consult my own 
pleasure without thinking of them ?”’ 

“ But suppose—suppose the children did not 
mind having a stepfather,”’ stammered Koger. 

She shook her head with a sad little smile. 

“Ah !”’ she said softly, ‘if that indeed could 
be; but——’’ 

“Then you will not marry me?” 
said slowly, dazedly. 

“T—I—cannot, Roger dear,” 
sadly, wistfully, looking up at him. 

And here, indeed, the happiness of these two 
might have been wrecked for the second time 
had not a third party intervened. 

For, suddenly, as they stood thus looking 
into each other’s eyes, the echo of Manon 
Branthwaite’s refusal stil] mnging in Roger’s 
ears, a strange disturbance in the silent room 
occurred, and the heavy red curtains which 
were drawn over a window still open at the 
end of the room were dashed aside, and a 
little figure came flying towards the astonished 
pair. 

“Oh, mother!” cred Jeanette wildly. 
“T was not there all the time—really, truly. 
I only came through the window when you 
were saying about not marrying him. And 
oh! please tell him you will, mother, ‘cause 
we all want Roger for a father, dreadfully. 
Te!l him you’ll let him be ours, mother, quick, 
mn case he doesn’t give us another chance.” 

With a sudden, breathless, but relieved 
gasp of laughter Roger Beresford caught the 
httle girl up in his arms, and then over the 
tangle of golden curls he looked at Manon 
tnumphantly. 

‘Dearest, is the objection removed ?” he 
said softly, but with laughter still twinkling 
in his grey eyes. ‘Surely for their sakes you 
must give them what they want—you caf 
never be so selfish as to think only of yourself 
now. Can you, Marion dear ?”’ 


her fair face flushing 


Roger 


she rephe:l 
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A MODEL COMMUNITY. 
By Day Allen Willey. 


P amid the mountains of Vermont 
are communities which illustrate 
how successfully and happily the 
relations of the capitalist and 

wage-earner can be adjusted. The marble in- 
dustry of New England is of unique interest in 
more ways than one. It may be called the 
recent development of 
a matural resource in 
one of the oldest set- 
tled portions of the 
United States ; but 
while the deposits are 
being secured and pre- 
pared for various pur- 
poses by the Yankee, 
by his side labour 
people of nearly 
every European race. 
In fact, the marble 
industry has drawn to 
this region representa- 
tives of more nation- 
alities than perhaps 
any other industry in 
the United States. 

When Senator Red- 
field Proctor, who has 
rightly been called the 
father of the industry, 
began work upon the 
great beds of this ma- 
terial, he employed 
only a few hands ; but 
Operations progressed 
so rapidly that at 
present the Vermont 
Marble Company, 
which represents the outcome of Senator 
Proctor’s efforts, has established three settle- 
ments—at Proctor, West Rutland, and Central 
Rutland—and its employés comprise a large 
Proportion of the population of Rutland itself. 
In all, over 2,000 men are required for the 
various phases of this enterprise. 

The company has never had the reputation of 
being a hard master with its men, neither has it 
posed as a philanthropist, but the idea of better- 
ing their condition has been given much con- 
Sideration, the directors believing in healthful 
and comfortable homes and harmless diver- 


sions. They have also felt it their duty to 
provide for any who might be injured while in 
their employ or become incapacitated for work 
by sickness. Such were some of the reasons 
which have led to plans being carried out which 
have had very happy results. It may be said 
here that there has been no attempt to establish 


GROUNDS OF A HOME IN PROCTOR 


what is called a model town, and this feature of 
social service has not been exploited for adver- 
tising or other purposes. As one of the directors 
puts it, ‘‘ We have carried out the idea largely 
as a business proposition, though we do not 
believe in paternalism or anything of that sort.” 

The town of Proctor, where the largest number 
of employés reside, is a fair example of what 
has been accomplished. Possibly the first 
thing that the visitor notes is the picturesque 
surroundings owing to the group of hills on 
which it is situated,” while forming a back- 
ground are some of the highest of the Green 
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Mountains. The pure 
air and natural drainage 
are healthful factors ; 
but the company, at 
its own expense, has 
constructed a sewerage 
system in addition to 
that which Nature has 
provided. There is 
ample room to provide 
separate homes for the 
majority of the families 
of the workmen. Most 
of these are neat cot- 
tages, with verandas 
and plenty of space 
round them for or- 
namental trees and 
shrubs, and the door- 
yard garden so highly 
prized by the house- 
wife. The houses are 
provided with hot and 


THE QUIVER. 


THE Y.M.C.A. CLUB-HOUSE OF MARBLE. 


cold water and the usual conveniences, while to live in Rutland for imperative reasons. 
abundant air and sunshine are admitted The home of Senator Proctor himself, a modest 


through the many windows. 


Itisaninteresting frame dwelling, is within a stone’s throw of 


fact that in the village and among their people the works which he established. The various 
reside all of the principal officers of the com- portions of the town are connected by winding 
pany, with the exception of one who is obliged roads, well paved; while every portion is 


SOME OF THE SCENERY AMID WHICH THE MARBLE-WORKERS LIVE. 


A Mopbrt ComMuniry. 


lighted and an excellent supply of water fur- 
nished, brought from the heart of the moun- 
tains, a distance of several miles. 

On the summit of one of the hills a church 
attracts special attention, for it is entirely 
of marble. The Union Protestant Church is 
another donation from the company to its em- 
ployés, the gift including the furniture and a very 
fine organ. Its name is aptly bestowed, for the 
people of four different denominations worship 
here. The problem of Church unity seems to 
have been solved in Proctor, as the denomina- 
tions have all agreed upon one minister who 
has been filling the pulpit for several years, and 
it may be said that the utmost harmony pre- 
vails. Besides this edifice, the Roman Catholics 
have a church, while from the Swedes and other 


races of Northern Europe have been formed 
Protestant congregations, who have a Lutheran 
minister. 

The Proctor Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is largely an outgrowth of the relations 
between employer and employ’s. It is inter- 
esting in the fact that its membership com- 
prises eighteen different nationalities who 
represent one quarter of the total population of 
the town; and it has undoubtedly the finest 
building of any similar association in the 
United States, considering the size of the com- 
munity. The building is a club house or social 
centre. It has such attractions as a well- 
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equipped gymnasium, also bowling alleys and 
billiard tables, a smoking and reading-room, 
rooms for various clubs which have been formed 
among the members, a hall for entertainments, 
reception room, etc. With the exception of 
the upper portion, which is wood, it is built of 
marble, and not only substantially, but beau- 


tifully finished with hard wood. Even the 
shower and other baths attached to the 
gymnasium have nickel-plated fittings. The 
appointments are so appreciated by _ the 


members that although the building has been 
in use over a year it has been so carefully main- 
tained that to-day it looks as if it had just been 
opened. 


When the ‘“‘ Y.M.C.A.”’ was organised 


VIEW IN PROCTOR, SHOWING SOME OF THE HOMES 
AND THE HOSPITAL BUILT OF MARBLE (IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE PICTURE). 


and began looking about for a suitable home, 
it occurred to the directors of the company that 
here would be another opportunity to show 
their interest in those dependent upon them. 
The members of the ‘ Y.M.C.A.’’ in their 
draughting department were asked to prepare 
plans for a structure which they thought would 
meet their needs. When the drawings were com- 
pleted they were approved by the ‘‘ Y.M.C.A.” ; 
then the company announced that it would con- 
struct and furnish the building. It not only 
did this, but pays an annual amount towards its 
support. The Association, however, contributes 
an additional sum, so that it does its part in 
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defraying expenses, and it may be added that 
a very large proportion of the annual dues of the 
members comes from Italians, Swedes, Hun- 
garians, and even Slavs, some of whom never 
see the inside of the building, but regard it as an 
honour to belong to the Association, believing 
that it is a necessity and benefit to the entire 
community. One of the Italians, when asked 
why he belonged to the Association yet never 
visited its home, replied that he thought his 
leisure time should be spent with his family, but 
he knew it was a good thing, and felt he should 
help it along. 

This statement is worth quoting, as it shows 
the feeling which prevails among all classes of 
employes from the foremen and_ superinten- 
dents down to the unskilled labourers. Another 
feature of the ‘‘ Y.M.C.A.,’’ however, is the fact 
that it is doing its partin making good Ameri- 
can citizens by educating foreign workmen who 
desire to avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity. Night classes are held, in which the 
Italians and Hungarians, for example, are 
taught how to speak, read, and write the 
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English language. Other branches of instruc- 
tion are mechanical and freehand drawing, 
which are highly prized by the workmen ; while 
other studies are pursued similar to those in the 
ordinary graded school. As a result, many of 
the workmen who could not speak a word of 
English when they came to Proctor, and were 
entirely ignorant of American ideas and cus- 
toms, have, so to speak, become Americanised 
in this way. 

In one of the most attractive portions of the 
town is located the Proctor Marble Hospital 
It might as well be called the Vermont Hos- 
pital, for patients from various portions of the 
State are given treatment when desired. The 
hospital was built and equipped, however, for 
the employés of the company and_ their 
families. Ita workman meets with an accident 
or if his child is stricken down with fever, the 
ambulance carries the sufferer to the institution. 
He is taken to the proper ward. If a surgical 
operation is necessary, a competent surgeon 
and trained nurses are at hand to perform it, 
while a complete outfit of instruments, medi- 
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A MoveEL COMMUNITY. 


cines, and other supplies are provided. The 
hospital is large enough to accommodate more 
than a score of patients, and is in charge of a 
trained nurse who has a staff of eight associates. 
It is absolutely free to the employes of the 
company or any member of their families, 
whether located at Proctor or any of the other 
communities where the works are situated. 
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- each month. At the end of the year the total 


amount of his purchase is calculated, and he 
receives from the year’s profits of the business 
a percentage in proportion to the aggregate 
purchase. For example, one of the stores in 
1903 did such a business that its earnings repre- 
sented 10 per cent. of the total investment 
after paying expenses of every kind. This fund 


ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE GREAT MARBLE PITS. 


The ‘“‘ company store ’”’ has been one of the 
principal causes of friction between the em- 
Dloyer and employé throughout the United 
States, especially in small towns where the 
workpeople have been unable to obtain their 
supplies in any other way. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that the slang phrase, ‘‘ Pluck- 
me Store ’’ has unfortunately been a very apt 
term in many instances. The Vermont Marble 
Company has three enterprises which might be 
Called ‘‘ Help-me Stores,” for the more a person 
trades with one of them the more he profits by 
it. As a matter of course, accounts are kept 
of the quantity of goods each man purchases. 
He can pay cash for everything he buys, or can 
run an account, which is settled at the end of 


was distributed among those who purchased 
goods during the year, and it may be added 
that some who received dividends included 
the principal officers of the company as well 
as the marble cutters and many of the quarry- 
men. In going through one of these stores 
it is not strange that the president and vice- 
president should make purchases, for the stock 
of goods carried is actually equal in quality to 
the grades which can be purchased in any of 
the department stores of the large cities of the 
country. The business of the three stores com- 
bined ranges considerably over a million dollars 
annually, and, as already stated, they are 
patronised by every one, from the president of 
the company down. 
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SEVEN DAYS. 
A Complete Story by M. A. Balliol. 


gorse was in _ blos- 
som.” 

This was what God- 
frey read aloud. He 
had met no sign of 
humanity for more 
than an hour as he 
tramped across the 
moor, and now at 
his feet lay a note- 
book, open, with this sentence pencilled therein. 

He looked round for the owner: nobody 
in sight. He turned to the first page. There 
he read a name: ‘Sydney,’ and, scribbled 
underneath, ‘‘ Woodbine Cottage, Upper Moor.” 
This was interesting, as that was the address given 
him in the last village when he had demanded 
where he could spend the night on the moors. 
Godfrey stood, therefore, with the note-book 
open in his hands, considered, and adjusted 
his glasses. The remark about the gorse inter- 
ested him. He was a botanist himself. Per- 
haps he would meet a fellow-scientist at Miss 
Lang's cottage. The writing was bold, and 
might belong to either sex. A clear voice at 
his elbow, however, suddenly settled the 
matter. 

“I think you have picked up my note- 
book. May I have it ?” 

He turned in quick confusion. increased at 
the sight of the calm young person who held 
out a bare brown hand for the book. He gave 
it back to the girl with a murmured apology. 

“Tt was lying at my feet—open—I couldn’t 
help secing—very sorry ie 

“It doesn’t in the least matter, thank you,” 
broke in the girl’s cold, clear voice. ‘‘ There 
is really nothing in it but an observation.” 

“Yes.” He hesitated, his eyes arrested by 
the hthe young figure and the rings of bright 
brown hair escaping under the blue tam-o’- 
shanter. ‘“‘ And—and it interested me.’’ 

She opened her eyes, and looked straight 
at him. 

“ That—about the gorse ?”’ 

“Yes; I thought, perhaps, another botan- 
ist—— And, forgive me, but I also saw your 
name and address. JI—was going there.” 

“Are you going to Miss Lang’s ?” 

“Tf I can find my way. These moors are 
pathless.”’ 


The voice was gentle and insinuating. Some 
poor professor out on a holiday, the girl re- 
flected. She had come herself on this visit to 
her mother’s old governess with a fixed deter- 
mination to escape conventionality. Here, 
certainly, was an opportunity. She made up 
her mind in a moment. 

“If you like, I will show you the way,’ 
she said with a glance at the reddening western 
sky. ‘“‘I am staying there too.” 

“It is very kind. I could not help secing, 
Miss—Sydney.”’ 

She paused a moment as they turned away, 
then said : 

“Yes; that is my name. But you spoke 
of botany; I am not a botanist. I know 
nothing about it. You are ? ”’ 

“Ina fashion. Botany is an absorbing kind 
of thing.” 

“I don’t know the names of the commonest 
wild flowers. I wish I did.’’ 

“They are easily learnt. See,’ stooping to 
gather something at his feet, ‘‘ this is Drata 
verna, one of the earliest flowers of spring.” 

“That little miserable thing! Is that a 
flower ?”’ 

“Well, it is not much to look at, perhaps, 
but it is interesting botanically.”’ 

“Is it ? Tell me about it.”’ 

He glanced at her. There was a restless 
look in the girl’s face. He had come throuvgha 
disquieting time himself. Science was a great 
consoler. It struck him he might be of ser- 
vice to this girl if he could set a door ajar for 
her into those same golden realms. 

He began. Soon she was possessed not only 
of the life-history of Draba verna, but also of 
that of many another spring flower gathered on 
the moor and from the banks of the Devonshire 
lances they now turned into. Being an enthu- 
siast, he influenced his audience more than 
either was aware. It was with surprise the 
girl found herself so soon at the gate of the 
little cottage. 

‘“Is Miss Lang expecting you ?’”’ she asked, 
pausing. 

“Not at all. I merely heard of this place 
down at the village, two or three miles away. 
I wished to spend the night on the moor, and 
—it is already sunset, you see.” 

He turned to the west, and each glanced 4 
moment at the red and gold of the sky and 
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the answering glow of the moorland stretching 
bevond the cottage. 

‘Then she docs not know your name ?” a 
note of inquiry in her voice. 

“TIT am called Godfrey,’ he replied, with a 
return of his hesitating manner. 

““T will tell her.” 

The girl went into the cottage. 

Much later that evening these two found 
themselves in the little garden at the back 
of Miss Lang’s cottage. Godfrey's needs were 
simple ; a supper and a bed were all he asked. 
Miss Lang took in boarders, when they came. 
She welcomed the new one in quiet fashion. 
The girl of the moor was the only other boarder. 

All three sat together at a simple supper 
in the wainscotted parlour. The newcomer 
noticed that Miss Lang addressed the girl as 
“Sydney.” Could it be that he had stumbled 
on her Christian name ? He felt hot, but dared 
make no remark just then. Afterwards, when 
they found themselves in the garden, in the 
twilight, he ventured to say: 

“IT hope—I fear—have I addressed you 
aright, Miss—Sydney ?”’ 

“Quite right,” she answered promptly. ‘I 
have no other name herc.”’ 

He did not quite understand. She had not 
the air of a waif and stray, yet he could not 
help noticing the extreme simplicity of her 
dress. That, and her straightforward manner, 
gave him courage. He put his eve-glasses 
straight and went on: 

“It was all I found in the note-book, ex- 
cept the sentence about the gorse.” 

“Ah, yes. What do you think of that ? 
‘It was April, and the gorse was in blossom’ ?” 

“It is a very succinct statement of two 
correlated facts. I thought But vou tell 
me you know nothing of natural science ?”’ 

“You are wondering how I was going on ?” 
She looked him up and down: young, well- 
knit, fairly nice-looking, with dark hair, and 
very short-sighted eyes. He smiled faintly in 
the dusk under her steady gaze. “I think I 
will trust you,” she went on, ‘‘ though we do 
not know each other yet for seven years, 
But life is too short for caution nowadeays.”’ 

“Tam really trustworthy,” he interrupted 
earnestly. “‘I can give you references.” 

They were leaning on the same garden railing, 
and looking at the same grey sky rising over 
the same dun-coloured, unending moor. Sydney 
took one of her impulsive phinges. 

“ Never mind the references. I will tell you. 
I am very poor. There are heaps of ways a 
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woman can earn money, but my people forbid 
all except writing. I think they forgot that. 
I am going to try to write. That is the be- 
ginning of my first story.” 

“Really ? That is very interesting. How 
does it go on? What happens next ?” 

“I cannot say. That is all I know. ‘It 
was April, and the gorse was in blossom.’ ”’ 

“It blossoms twice a year, you remember,” 
the scientist could not forbear adding. 

‘‘Does it 2? Of course; in autumn too. 
Then I suppose I ought to begin the story in 
spring and finish it in autumn. They can 
mect in spring and end up in autumn.” 

“ Happily, I hope ?”’ 

‘“Tam not sure. Very few people really end 
happily, don’t you think ?” 

‘“Some don’t even begin happily,” he an- 
swered with a sudden sigh. 

Evidently he was suffering from some trouble. 
So was Sydney. She felt very sympathetic ; 
but undoubtcdly some longer portion of the 
seven years must elapse before one confided 
one’s private griefs to a stray young man. 
He, however, did not seem inclined for so much 
caution. The dusk and the greyness lent him 
courage. 

‘“T am like you in one thing. I want to 
work in a particular way, and my people— 
my mother—will not consent. I want to study 
science, pure and simple.” 

‘You would lke to be a professor ? ”’ 

“And spend my days in a laboratory,” he 
added. 

She was encouraging, and he went on skctch- 
ing the life he would like to lead. Incidentally, 
she Iearnt that he was an only son, that his 
father was dead, that he had been to Harrow 
and Oxford, but, otherwise, had led a rather 
aimless life. In the matter of fortune, their 
fates were diverse. He told her he had quite 
enough to live upon. With a little sigh, she 
reflected that “enough to live upon ’”’ was a 
relative, not a positive, statement. 

‘“T suppose we ought to go in,” she said at 
length, turning away from the hedge and the 
dark moors. ‘“‘I must get a book on botany 
and study it to-morrow, after you have gone.” 

“Tam not in any hurry,’ he assured her. 
“Iam only wandering. If you will let me, I 
shall be most happy to give you another lesson 
to-morrow.” 

* a * * ® * 

And he did so, and the day after, and the 
day after. Miss Lang was much absorbed in 
household affairs at this time. Out there on 


py 
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the moors, it is a matter of much cogitation 
how to provide for the healthy appetites of one’s 
boarders. And the appetites grew better with 
every day. No doubt the wandering over the 
moor in search for wild flowers helped this. 
Sometimes they went farther afield, quite 
beyond Miss Lang’s ken. But this was be- 
cause an impromptu tea-party had been got up 
for some distant glen or cairn. Miss Lang on 
these occasions met them at the end, she having 
gone with Billy, the boy, in the donkey trap, 
while they had taken the short cut across the 
moors. If Miss Lang had grown slack in her 
ideas of chaperonage, she must be forgiven. 
The moorland tends to give one broad views 
and to obliterate landmarks, social and other- 
wise. 
* * * * * * 

One evening they were returning home laden, 
as usual, with specimens. Godfrey was tearing 
to pieces a yellow tassel of hazel, and dis- 
coursing thereon. 

«Fight stamens, you observe, or, aS some 
say, four double ones = 

‘“ Shall we rest a little? ’? Sydney interrupted. 

In a moment he was solicitous and re- 


pentant. 
“‘I have tired you? I am so sorry—that 
last tor! You should have gone back with 


Miss Lang. See, there is the donkey trap 
down that lane! Shall I run and stop them ? ” 
“No, indecd,” she laughed. ‘‘I am not 
quite such a feeble creature! Besides, I 
really want to think a little bit about my 
story. It was here I lost my note-book.”’ 

He looked round quickly. So it was: the 
same wide moor, burnished with the same 
golden gorse, flecked with the same grey stones, 
encircled by the same woods clad in their 
tender April green. Yet it was all different, 
somchow. He uttered his thought aloud. 

“Tt is only a week since I found that note- 
book. It seems much longer.” 

The girl smiled. He was so simple in speech 
and manner that one never expected anything 
complimentary from him. He had thrown 
himself on the heather at her feet. Looking 
up, he caught the smile. 

“ Does it seem long to you,”’ he asked, ‘ or 


short ? You, too, are changed. You 
look——”’ 

“Yes ?”’ as he paused. ‘‘ What do I look 
like >?” 


“It is rather what you don’t look like. 
You had a hunted look in your cyes.” 
The eyes flashed. 


THE QUIVER. 


‘‘I was hunted. I had just run into covert 
here.”’ 

His look of interest deepened. He set his 
glasses straight. 

“Why, it is my own case! 
hiding.”’ 

‘What have you done ? ”’ she asked. “ Some- 
thing desperate ?”’ 

“Cowardly, rather, I fear.” 

She shook her head. 

“You are not a coward. I have known 
you now for seven long days. It is more 
hkely somebody wanted you to do something 
you ought not to do, and you refused.” 

Her tone was assured. Godfrey was aware 
of a warm glow at his heart. 

‘““You are very good to take me so much 
on trust. I have never produced one of those 
references.” 

‘There is no need; my instinct is sure. 
People who are single-minded and_ unself- 
seeking are not too common in my world. 
You are quite honest.’ 

His eyes fell under her clear glance. He 


I, too, am in 


- bit his ip. Soon, he would have to confess. 


Meanwhile, he must know a little more. 

“And you,” he cried; ‘“‘ what have you 
run away from ? That is, if I may ask. It 
is only seven days " 

‘“My crime is /Jese majesté,’’ she laughed. 
A pause, and she went on rapidly and in an 
altered voice. ‘‘ Yes; it is only seven days, 
but you have told me how long they have 
seemed, and—I should like to tell you, you 
have been so kind—I shall always think of 
you when I see the little Draba verna.” A 
pause, while she looked away. He could not 
see her face. 

The man at Sydney’s feet knew, and had 
known for some time, he would never need 
Draba verna, nor indeed anything else, to 
remember the brown-haired girl of the moor. 
His heart was hot within him, but he waited. 
Her next words chilled him suddenly. 

“Tam going away to-morrow ; my time is 
up. I was given ten days to make up my 
mind. I should like you to know about tt. 
I should like you, if you ever hear about me, 
to think kindly of me, to say to yoursell, 
if ever you hear of my doing anything very 
desperate ”” Her voice failed. 

“What must you make up your mind 
about ?” he asked hoarsely. 

‘“They want me to marry—a_ young 
man ‘ 

“Don’t!” he ejaculated. 


SEVEN DAYS. 


«Rich, vulgar,” she went on unheeding, 
‘‘and fat! Yes, I know he is fat.” 

‘* Don’t!” he cried again. 

He sprang to his feet and walked away a 


little. He came back, and threw himself down 
again. 

‘‘ Miss Sydney, your case is mine. It sounds 
horrid to say it—but somebody—no—they 


want me to marry somebody, an advantageous 
match, you know. But I don’t want a girl 
ready to sell herself like that, and so—I ran 
awav. Nobody knows where I am. And 
now,’ with sudden energy, ‘“‘ now I know it 
would be impossible to marry her.” 

‘Poor girl! Perhaps they are driving her 
to it. What is she like ?” 

‘‘ Haughty, I expect, and imperious. She is 
very well-born. But I am afraid I cannot tell 
you much about her, for I have never seen 
her.” 

‘“What ?”’ She laughed in a constrained 
way. ‘‘ Our cases are indeed similar.”’ 

‘Have you never seen him?”’ 

‘“* Never.” 

‘“Then how do you know he is vulgar and 
fat >?” 

‘‘I am sure he is. He made his money— 
or at least his father did.” 

‘“Must one be vulgar if one’s father has 
made money ?” 

“T think so. 
they ?” 

Godfrey stared a moment. Then he flushed 
deeply. A hght dawned on him. 

‘Would you mind telling me his name ?”’ 

“IT don’t mind, if you think I ought. You 
are my friend, are you not ?”’ There was a 
tone of entreaty in her voice. 

“For ever. Tell me; I am _ sure you 
ought.’’ 

He spoke with unwonted decision. 

“His christian name is your surname: 
Godfrey—Godfrey Gerard.” 

The other Godfrey drew a deep breath. 

“Thank you,” he said in a low voice. And, 
in another moment, ‘It is getting chilly, 
Miss Sydney ; I am afraid I must not let you 
linger here.”’ 

“ Very well.” 

Something cold had fallen between them. 

Godfrey sprang to his feet, and took her 
hand. She rose slowly. Godfrey held her 
hand a moment, and his fingers closed round 
hers. She looked at him in a little surprise. 

He dropped her hand. She did not know it 
was meant for goodbye. 


They always are, aren't 
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As they went down the heathery slope to 
the lane she adventured a question. 

“You have not told me fi 

“IT will make full confession by-and-by,” 
he interrupted. ‘Can you trust me a little 
longer ? Will you come into the garden after 
supper ?” 

‘“*T will come, and ’’—for he looked so grave 
and depressed—‘‘and I shall always trust 
you.” 

Then—he could not help it—he seized the 
little brown hand and kissed it. 

Sydney’s cheek flushed. 

She was the first to break the silence that 
ensued. He looked very unhappy. Her heart 
went out to him. How could she comfort 
him ? She darted to the hedgerow. 

“What is that, Mr. Godfrey ? Is it Robin- 
run-the-hedge ? ”’ 

He took the little bit of greenery and peered 
at it. 

“No; it is Htppurts. 
taken when young.”’ 

She kept him plied with questions all the 
way home. He answered carefully. 

As they turned into the little gate, he plucked 
something off the pillar. 

‘* Draba verna,’’? she smiled. 

‘““To remember me,” he returned, 
remember me as kindly as you can.’’ 

* * * * a * 

An hour or two later Sydney stood by the 
garden-hedge. It was again twilight, not quite 
so grey as that first time, for now a little moon 
was coming up. The girl had slipped out, 
knowing he would follow; but Miss Lang 
had detained him with a long piece of county 
history. Sydney leant on the railing and 
thought. She had fled from Godfrey Gerard, 
for she would not be bought and sold. Fat 
and vulgar she had made up herémind he must 
be; and although her mother had assured 
her it was not the case, the girl knew her too 
well not to know that much money would 
gild any pill for that lady. To-morrow Sydney 
would be fetched ; to-morrow she would have 
to decide. But there was no possible hesitation 
now, no matter what Mr. Gerard was like. 
Sydney’s cheek grew slowly red in the April 
twilight. She looked at the little brown hand 
resting on the railing, and she fell to wondering 
what was his Christian name. She felt a great 
pity for the girl whom he would not even 
consent to meet. At least she (Sydney) knew 
him and would carry the remembrance of him 
with her all her days. During the long hours 


They are easily mis- 


and 
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6 ‘Am I to g0, Sydney?'” 
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SEVEN DAYS. 


of those seven long days they had had time 
to exchange much thought. Each knew the 
other to be sincere and simple-minded ; though 
the conversation had not often, until to-day, 
strayed to personal topics. She almost re- 
gretted it now. But he had been so careful 
of her, as it were, so anxious always to follow 
her lead. Then the botany, too, had been 
rather absorbing. She plucked a branch from 
the hedge and began mechanically to study the 
arrangement of the leaves. She dropped the 
branch at the sound of a step behind her. 

“You have never told me the end of your 
story,’’ he began, as he stood beside her. 

“I don’t know it. I don’t know anything 
more about it except that ‘It was April, and 
the gorse was in blossom.’ ”’ 

“ How, then, are you going to write it ?”’ 

“IT don’t suppose I can,’’ she sighed. ‘It 
was a forlorn hope. I thought I might do 
something that way. I fear I have no imagina- 
tion.” 

“What will you do, then ? Will you marry 
that———’’ He checked himself. ‘ Forgive 
me. I have no right—I don’t know what I 
am saying, and—I, too, must confess.’’ He 
caught her hands in his. ‘* Promise first you 
will not quite hate me. Promise you will 
always think of me kindly when—whenever 
you see the Draba verna."’ 

Sydney was very young and very unhappy. 

“TIT shall always think of you,’’ her voice 


broke. He dropped her hands. 

“Lady Sydney Merton, J am _ Godfrey 
Gerard.”’ 

“You ? And—and you knew ? ” she gasped. 


“If you are the girl whom his mother and 
hers wish to persuade into marrying Godfrey 
Gerard, you must be Lady Sydney Merton, 
Lady Danville’s daughter.” 

A long silence. Sydney held 
tightly. 

“We have never met,’ he went on at last 
in a suppressed voice, ‘‘ strange as it sounds, 
because—well, you have only just come out, 
and I never go anywhere I can possibly avoid ; 
I hate socicty.’”’ And again, as the silence 
continued unbroken: ‘' Will you forgive me ? 
I had not the least idea until to-day.” 

“Why did you come here under an assumed 
Mame ?”’ Her voice was stifled, her cheeks 
burning. 

“Like yourself, to escape pursuit.”’ She 
turned away and stood rigid. ‘* Remember,’’ 
he added quickly, ‘‘I thought your name was 


the railing 
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Miss Sydney; I had never seen vou, only 
your mother, Lady Danville—she—and God- 
frey 7s mv name,” he ended lamely. 

“So is Sydney mine.” 

“Yes; Svdney and Godfrey--they are our 
real names ; Sydney and Godfrey,” he repeated 
them. 

“Don’t!” she cried, flashing round on him. 
“ When—when you have told me what you 
think of this gitl who is pursuing you!” 


‘* You—you ran away from me!” he cried. 

“And you ran away from me.” 

“But I did not know! Had I only 
known !”’ 


‘Neither did I——.~”’ 
come at the admission. 

““Lady Sydney !”’ with warmth. 

“Mr. Gerard!’ very freezingly. 

“ Miss Sydney !” 

The tone was so pleading, she melted a 
little. He discarded all titles. 

“Sydney! Your hands are very cold.” 
She tried to draw them away, but he held 
them fast. ‘‘Sydney,’ he said again, “ this 
is the time for you and me to be very sensible 
and scientific and accurate. You ran away 
from some horrible, fat, vulgar fellow whose 
father made money. I don’t want you to 
think any more of that fellow. I want you 
to forget all about him. I want you—could 
you ever think of a poor botanist who—who 
will never be tired of teaching you, Sydney ? ” 

“You forget,’’ Sydney broke in, “ that you 
ran away from a horrible, imperious girl who 
hasn't a penny, and who wants to marry you 
for your money.” 

““No; that was only my stupidity. I am 
often very stupid. I know now that girl 
never even existed. But I have found a girl 
on the moorland who has permitted me to 
teach her a few things, and who has taught 
me—oh, ever so much more—all that makes life 
worth living, in fact ; and—Sydney, I love 
you !’’ he ended quickly, crushing her fingers. 

She stood quite still, her eyes downcast. 

“Why did you not tell me,’’ she whispered 
with quivering lips, ‘‘out there on the 
heather ? ” 

“IT thought—you might not lke—we had 
to come home together. I feared you might 
have ordered me away at once.” And again 
he waited. ‘‘Am I to go, Sydney?” _ 

His thoughtful care overcame her. 
Sydney gave way. 

““No, no; stay!” 


She stopped, over- 


Then 


TO THE CHILDREN. 

Now where shall I begin 
this month ? When there 
is sO much to say, and but 
little space to say it in, 
you will, I am sure, pardon 
me for being just a little 
bit flustered. So would you 
be if you were an Uncle 
Jack, with so many sharp 
pairs of eyes waiting im- 
patiently for what you have to impart! 

Well, first of all—good news once again ! 
We have got two more boats! Yes, really— 
actually two more boats already! Through 
the great generosity of Mrs. W. West Thornton, 
Nos. 6 and 7 are being put in hand, and will 
soon be on the water. What do you think of 
that ? I know you will be delighted, and that 
you will join with me very heartily in pre- 
senting our most gratcful thanks to the kind 
donor, who has thus so splendidly helped the 
children forward in their work of love. 

So now Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are shortly to be 
launched! That is a great stride forward, 
isn’t it ? Seven from ten leaves three (‘‘ Fancy 
telling us that!’’ you say indignantly ; “as 
if we didn’t know!’’), and so there only remain 
three boats to get. That ought to encourage 
us all to set to work with renewed energy. 
Now, you sleepy ones in the corner, who haven't 
yet done anything, will you please wake up and 
help, so that we may quickly and triumphantly 
complete our task! 

You will be interested to know where the three 
new boats are to be placed. No. 5 is to go to the 
Medway. I am confident the greater number 
of you do not need to look at your maps to find 
out where the Medway is. It is, as you know, 


a river that flows into the estuary of the 
Thames. Just where it joins the latter nver 
it is practically the open sea. In the mouth 
of the Medway there is splendid harbourage. 
Not only so, but the busy port and naval base 
of Sheerness is situated there, and a few miles 
further inland, on the river’s bank, are Chatham, 
Strood and Rochester. Thus there is always 
a great crowd of shipping in the Medway, not 
to mention the many warships of different 
kinds you may see anchored there. Add to 
these the hundreds of ships passing outside in 
the Thames, or lying in wait for a fair wind, 
and you will realise that our No. 5 is going to 
have a busy time of it. 

No. 6 is to go to Plymouth Sound, and No. 7 
to Harwich. I do not need to explain to vou 
that Plymouth Sound is a busy place. You 
well know that Plymouth is one of our greatest 
ports, and that vessels from all parts of the 
world touch there; while, as for Harwich, it 
has always been a very important centre for 
the work of the Missions. So Nos. 6 and 7 are 
also to have a busy time! And that is just 
what we want, don’t we ? We want to think 
that our boats are really doing something. 
Well, you may be sure that they will never be 
idle in the hands of the Missions to Seamen, 
for they have far, far more work than they can 
accomplish. They try to provide for the sailor’s 
wants, and to bring good influences to bear upon 
him wherever he may be. And as Jack goes 
all over the world, the society has a gigantic 
task to perform. It could find work for a far 
larger number of boats than ten, so there is no 
doubt about THE QUIVER boats having plenty 
to do. 

We have had some further good help from 
our young readers since I wrote to you last. 
From Macduff (that is the name of a place in 
Scotland) came a welcome remittance—the 


©THE QuIVER” Mission BoAT FUND. 


result of excellent work with a collecting box 
by John James Harold. Another contnbution 
was from our energetic helper, Cyril H. Manley, 
of Oxford, who has very kindly assisted on two 
previous occasions, and whose nice letter you 
may remember reading in THE QUIVER. 
Now, dear readers, let the several items of 
good news which I have given you inspire 
you to go forward with fresh zeal. Only three 
more boats to get! That thought ought to 
set us stirring about like a hive of bees, deter- 
mined that people shall just see what we can 
do when our mind is set on it ! So TI hope that, 
in return for my good news, you will have some 
for me before another month is out.—Your 
affectionate UNCLE JACK. 


THE ROMANCE OF A NOBLE WORK. 


YARMOUTH fishing smack was out in 
the stormy scas off the west coast 
of Ireland. Suddenly the cook-boy, 
making his way along the. slippery 

deck of the tossing boat, lost his footing 
and fell overboard. In the course of his 
fall his neck became entangled in a rope, 
and he was thus in twofold danger of death. 
Yet this double accident proved to be provi- 
dential, for while he hung between sky and 
sea the skipper was able to rescue him. The 
boy, when brought aboard, was quite uncon- 
- scious, and very nearly dead ; but the skipper, 
. through his knowledge of “first aid,’’ was 
- fortunately able to bring him round. 

The knowledge whereby that master thus 
rescued one of his crew from the very jaws of 
death was gained at the ambulance classes of 
the Missions to Seamen. Of the value of such 
training to the sailor our readers will be very 
well aware. A man may, be injured in mid- 
ocean, hundreds of miles away from doctor’s 
. ud, and there is no need to point out the vital 
Importance of “‘first aid” experience under 
Such circumstances. 

The society not only brings the Gospel to 
- Jack ; it not only teaches him to help others ; 
but it enables him to help himself. It is 
ever working to improve his condition, mentally 
and materially. Many are the directions in 
Which the warm-hearted friends of the 
mariner labour for his happiness and welfare. 
And, among others, they enable him, 1f he is 
ambitious and intelligent, to rise even to a 
Captain’s certificate, for they have navigation 
Classes, by means of which he can go through 
the whole curriculum. 

Looking over a past report of the Missions, 
we observe that in one year their chaplains and 
Workers paid over 130,000 visits to ships in 
Toadsteads, harbours, and docks, all over the 
world. They paid nearly 30,000 visits to 
Sailors’ hospitals, homes, boarding houses, and 
‘Oastguard stations. They conducted services, 

ible readings and prayer meetings, to the 
number of nearly 30,000 on ships afloat, or in 
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sailors’ churches, institutes, etc., ashore. Is 
there any human being who can estimate the 
beneficent results of such a work ? 

Visits to ships, 130,000! With how many 
men, think you, did the workers come into 
touch in the course of those visits? An 
average of ten per visit would be an absurdly 
low estimate, yet even that would give a total 
of over a million and a quarter. Over a million 
sailors spoken to about the ineffable love of 
Christ! Over a million souls influenced for 
good! Where will the seeds thus sown spring 
up and bear fruit ? Far away, it may be, in 
some humble foreign household, made happy 
once more by the reformation of a wayward 
son. Or it may be further still, in a strange 
and distant clime, where some dark-skinned 
sailor, once little removed above the animals 
of the field, bears testimony with joy and fervour 
to the transforming power of the Saviour’s 
love. Or it may be nearer our own doors, in 
some English home, hitherto wretched and 
poverty-stricken, that a new and happier era 
commences with the turning of father’s heart 
to better things. 

That is the great charm and romance of this 
noble socicty—that 1t is a world-wide mission- 
ary, that it scatters the seed of the Gospel 
throughout the length and breadth of the earth, 


‘that it is for the negro, the Lascar, the China- 


man, for all the seamen of the earth, irrespec- 
tive of creed or caste or colour. To reflect on 
it is to have a vision of the Christ Himself. 

In Queenstown Harbour and its adjacent 
port of Cork, where, with the help of our 
readers, we want to place a motor-launch at the 
disposal of the socicty, the ships and_ their 
crews are always congregated from all points 
of the compass. Men of every nationality are 
represented there—all with a precious soul to 
save. Yet all would be utterly neglected, 
forgotten, left to sink amid their fierce tempta- 
tions, were it not for such Christ-like enterprises 
as this. 

The work at Cork began in the year 1857, so 
that for nearly half a century the society has 
been faithfully, steadily labouring there. In 
this great waterway alone its agents paid in 
one year nearly 1,400 visits to ships, and gave 
out copics of sacred and devotional hterature 
in etghteen different languages. Consider how 
much more they could have done, and could 
now be doing, if they had a swift launch at 
their disposal instead of a worn-out schooner, 
which is hampered by wind and tide, and 
often hindered altogether by rough weather ! 

Will you, dear reader, as a follower of Christ, 
help us in our scheme ? The smallest contnbu- 
tions will be gratefully received by the Editor, 
who will also gladly issue collecting cards to 
those who feel able to take them. 


A list of contributions to the Fund will be found 
on page 1211. 
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The 


Quaxeas CupcEt. 


— JOHN SEE VELAND. 


Ek cudgel was a heavy one, 
and was all over knobs 
and spikes from end to 
end. It was not the 
kind of thing one would 
care about being hit with, 
for wheresoever it landed 
the consequences would 
be serious. It was with- 
out doubt a weapon of 
offence, and its presence 

in a place of honour by the fireplace in 
the drawing-room of my old friend, James 
Bayley Cook, the Quaker, was rather surprising. 
The old man was such a consistent follower. of 
the practices of the Society that it seemed 
impossible he could ever have wanted to hit 
anyone on the head; even a burglar would 
have been safe from assault in his house. Still, 
the murderous-looking cudgel was evidently a 
valued possession ; it was never missing from 
its place by the fire, and it had received a 
coat of varnish not very long ago. Mr. Cook 
(I never called him Mr. Cook, but always gave 
him his full name, according to the usage 
of the Friends) still wore the quaint, old- 
world dress of his sect, which has now been 
discarded by the middle-aged and younger 
members. He had passcd his eighty-first year, 
without, however, losing his erect carriage, 
and his appearance of vigour; his memory, 
too, was still unimpaired. 

‘““No, it is not for use,’’ he said in answer 
to my question ; ‘neither is it kept for orna- 
ment. I can answer for it that it has not 
been used for purposes of offence for much 
more than a hundred years. There is a story 
associated with it, which perhaps thou wilt 
like to hear.”’ 

He took up the cudgel, and, leaning back 
in his arm-chair, held it across his knees. 


A Complete Story. 


‘““I must go back a long way,”’ he said. ‘I 
believe I have told thee that our family have 
been members of the Society for more than a 
hundred and fifty years. This stick belonged 
to my grandmother, and it came mto her 
possession in a rather remarkable way. Thou 
knowest I was born in the year 1820, my 
mother was born in 1802; her mother was, 
of course, born in the eighteenth century. 
Now my grandmother did not die until she 
was well stricken in years. Her faculties were 
preserved to her bright and clear to the last, 
and I have heard her tell this story many times. 
Her name was Sophia—Sophia Cook. I must 
tell thee that she had in the course of her long 
life many strange dreams. Some of them were 
a direct guidance to her ; they must have been 
sent by a merciful Providence ; others were 
but fantastic visions, and, though leading to 
no definite result, were interesting. Before 
telling thee the story of the cudgel, perhaps 
thou wilt allow me to give thee two other 
instances. Sophia Cook—or Sophia Groom- 
bridge, as she was then—lived in the town 
of Hastings, where her family had been settled 
for several generations. One day, while still 
a girl, she was walking along a country road 
in the company of her cousin, Phoebe Newman, 
who was of the same age. The road was steep 
and winding. Suddenly they heard shouting, 
the sound of trampling hoofs, and cnes of 
‘Mad bull!’ The animal came down the road 
at great speed, pursued by a crowd of men 
and boys. The girls started running, being, 
as thou mayst well imagine, in a state of 
extreme terror. They came to a narrow lane, 
which crossed the road to the nght and left. 
Phoebe Newman, who was the more swift 
of foot, turned to the left. Sophia called to 
her with great energy, ‘No, take the other 
turning, or the bull will kill thee.’ Her cousin 


“The old Quaker appeared to be sunk in a deep reverie”—p. 1211. 
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fortunately came back, and together they ran 
a little way up the lane in the other direction. 
Sophia then explained that she had dreamed 
of being on that very spot, and had seen the 
bull rush along the turning to the left. The 
animal did as the dream had foretold. Had 
it not been for the warning, both girls would 
have been injured—probably killed—for the 
lane was narrow. Thou art smiling.’’ said 
Mr. Cook, without any appearance of being 
annoyed ; perhaps many others to whom he 
had told the story had been not less sceptical 
than I. ‘‘ Thou canst see no evidence of 
Divine interposition ? Well, I admit that, 
taken by itself, the dream may be dismissed 
as a coincidence ; but thou must remember 
that the incident does not stand alone. I 
pass Over several less important dream-warn- 
ings, and come to the time when Sophia was 
married. She had in her possession a painting 
by one of the celebrated Italian masters. which 
hav been given her by a, friend long deceased. 
It ‘was said to be valuable. Now the Frnends 
of those days were much more strict than are 
their descendants of to-day ; no works of art, 
or musical instruments, or literary works of 
Imagination were to be found in their houses. 
Times have changed ; Friends now might be 
professional painters, or novelists, or musicians 
without endangering their membership—so 
much has the Society altered. : Well, well, 
thése are not matters which can have any 
interest for thee. Sophia Cook thought she 
would like to dispose of this picture, and gave 
a description of it to a dealer in the town, who 
said he had clients who would be eager to 
inspect it. Some days after her visit to the 
picture-dealer’s, Sophia had a dream of extra- 
ordinary vividness. She saw a man and a 
woman, who, by their dress, appeared to be 
wealthy, come to the house. They desired 
to look at the painting, and when it was 
brought before them they were impressed by 
its beauty and inquired the price. My grand- 
mother suggested fifty pounds. The visitors 
offered thirty guineas, Sophia, fearing she 
had asked too much, agreed to this price. 
‘I will leave thee three guineas as a deposit,’ 
said the man, which he did, engaging to return 
the following day and complete the purchase. 
The impression of the dream was so powerful, 
the words and looks of the visitors so real 
and life-like, that Sophia remembered their 
faces for years afterwards. She told the dream 
to my grandfather on waking, as was her 
habit. My grandfather laughed, as was his 
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custom, for he was inclined to humour and 
to scepticism—as regards dreams, thou knowest. 
The following day the people of the dream 
called, and the dream incident was repeated 
in reality—aye, in every particular, even to 
the payment of the three guineas. Now iol- 
lows the strangest part of the story. These 
people never returned; Sophia never saw 
them again, or heard who they were. Had 
it not been for the gold, which was substantial 
enough, it might have been supposed that 
she was unable to distinguish dreams from 
realities ; and then, my father, who was a boy 
at the time, had also scen the mystcnous 
visitors. Sophia Cook never offered the pic- 
ture for sale again, feeling herself bound not 
to do so by the deposit. I may tell thee that 
my father ultimately sold the picture for a very 
much larger sum than fifty pounds. This 
dream has puzzled me more than any that 
have come under my notice. It is not possible 
to understand it; not possible to fathom its 
purpose. I have told thee the truce history 
of the event. JI am no nearer an elucidation 
of the mystery than I was seventy years ago. 
But I fear I have tried thy patience. Thou 
art anxious to hear the story of the cudgel. 
Here it is :— 

‘““My grandmother dreamcd she was alcne 
in the house. A loud knock sounded at the 
front door. When she opened it, a tall, lusty 
tramp, of savage appearance, entered, and 
knocked her senseless with a stout cudgel he 
carried. The next First Day she was slightly 
indisposed, and was not able to attend Mecting 
as usual ; but she insisted on all the members 
of the household attending, for she was not 
so unwell as to require tending. The house 
was in a solitary situation, being on the out- 
skirts of the town. Sophia was a woman of 
robust frame and great courage, and not at 
all given to nervousness. She was of comely 
appearance too in her youth, as that minia- 
ture above thee, which is a just representation 
of her, will show. She busied herself with the 
preparation of dinner, and had no fears. 
About an hour had elapsed since the departure 
of her family, when a loud knock sounded at 
the door. She opened it at once, without 
pausing to reflect, and there stood the vagrant 
of her dream. She recognised him at the first 
glance. Without making an appeal for alms, 
or parley of any kind, the man tried to enter 
the house. But Sophia was, as I have said, 
a woman of much physical vigour, and after 
a brief struggle she succeeded in shutting the 
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door upon the intruder; but in the confusion 
of the conflict he dropped his cudgel in the 
passage. This,’’ said Mr. Cook, holding up 
the weapon, ‘is the identical stick, I can 
assure thee. It has never been out of our 
possession. My father gave it to me, and I 
have no doubt my eldest son, Robert, when, 
in the course of a few years-—it may be months 
—he becomes the owner, will preserve it care- 
fully.” 

The old Quaker put the cudgel back into 
its accustomed place, then, leaning back in 
his chair, he joined the tips of his fingers, 
and appeared to be sunk in a deep reverie. 
With his whitened hair, and kindly, wrinkled 
face, he had a noble appearance. His long 
life of more than four score years had been 
busy and active, and marked by countless 
acts of benevolence. It was late evening with 
him, yet he was so serene in his perfect trust, 
so strong in faith, that the call, when it did 
come, would be answered cheerfully. I could 
imagine him grecting Death with a smile of 
welcome. 

The stories he had told me were extra- 
ordinary ; but that he had spoken the abso- 
lute truth there could be no possible doubt. 
He was a man of the highest character for 
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probity, and was distinguished, like most 
members of the Society, for a reverence for 
truth for its own sake. His grandmother, too, 
Sophia Ccok, was one of the Quaker worthies, 
who may have had her faults, but it was 
never laid to her charge that she dealt in 
romance. 

I ventured to suggest that my old friend 
had not exhausted his stock of dream-stories. 

“By no means,” he answered; “I have. 
known many other instances of mysterious 
dream-warnings that have been vouchsafed 
to members of our Society. We have been 
greatly favoured. I may say that Sophia 
Cook’s marvellous privilege was shared by 
more than one of her descendants. But, 
surely, enough for the present. There is no 
possibility of explaining away the tangible 
evidence of that cudgel, is there ?”’ he said, 
with a quaintly humorous expression. ‘' Ah, 
my friend, I believe it will be many years yet 
ere science has made all the mysteries of life 
simple. We know but very little when we 
come to sum up, and we must be content to 
walk in faith even as the men of earlier days. 
Farewell, since thou must be going; perhaps 
the next time thou comest I may have other 
incidents to tell thee.” 


————S™® £43652 — 
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A fifteenth list of contributions, comprising amounts received after July 3st, 
1905, up to and including August 29th, 1905 :— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. Ls. a 
Amounts already ee ue .. 82411 7 
Anonymous (Southwick) , ey e Oo 3 0 
W.R. (Bournemouth)... o © oO 
FE. H. Allsopp (Loughboro’) : e 010 0 
R. Angus Clark Saas ee Ms 010 O 
“Muriel”  , as oe Oo 5 O 
G. R. L. : oe ee Oo 2 2 
Miss E. Herbert. é ‘a I o 0 
“A Friend” (Sheffield) —. I oo 
“A Thank Offering to God from Minna the 
Fauts”., “a o 10 0 
A. M. (Macclesfield) ie oi or o 2 0 
M. N, (Kirkby Lonsdale) .. Bs ds Oo 4 0 
* A Friend" (Claughton) .. wie a i 0 5 O 
M.O. B. (Hants) .. os cy us , 0 5§ O 
“A Friend” (Leeds) ve ‘ o 2 6 
M. C. and M. W, R. os 0 10 0 


A second list of contributions sent to the 
Missions to Seamen Chaplain at Cork Harbour, 
up to and including August 3rd, 1905 :— 


Zs. d. 
Miss Nicks (Cheltenham) .. Io 0 
H. Martin... 100 
“In memory of J. B. ‘A., rath March, 1905 m I oo 
G. Boumphrey re ad Oo 10 O 
Mrs. Dorman ae ee a a és Io oO 
Miss Dorman or ae eae = roo 
Miss Croker ee ee ee ae ee ee oO 2 6 


43d. 
Major-General Stubbs. 7 oe Oo 5 O 
Miss Stubbs me MG Ss aa 0 5 0 
The Rev. E. Gibbings 0 § O 
Collection from Crookhaven Church I oo 
Miss Beale. ee a ‘3 re ive O10 O 
Miss E. H. Hall ds ne aa vis A I oo 
Miss Douglas 2 3 010 O 
Mrs. Macican (Scotland) .. sd as roo 
Miss Babington ,, an ee - 010 O 
Miss H. Babington , sis si ve oO ro 
Miss C. Babington - re ee oe O 2 90 
Miss G. Babington : ae $8 im Oo 2 0 
Miss Wilson Res hs oe =e - Oo 10 O 
Miss Davies _ ee ee oe ve Oo 2 0 
Mrs. Banbridye  .. ae ug wie ee 0 5 O 
“A Friend" ie 4 a a is 5 90 O 
Smaller Sums Je oe a ae es Oo 2 0 
CHILDREN’S SECTION. 
Amounts already acknowledged 120 11 7 
Mrs. W. West ees 25 90 O 
Messrs, Cassell & Co., Ltd Profits on "Sale of 
“Light of the World” lates) 5 18 6 
J. J. Harold (Macduff)... Pe = o 8 Oo 
Cyril H, Manley .. a oe an es o It Oo 
P. Preston (Burnley). se o 8 0 
Mrs. W. West Thornton (2nd donation) 25 0 O 
pe B, Watt (Rutherglen) .. ee ia 010 O 
,C. and W. Rose... on - Oo 5 0 
ae D. Reynalds .. au - o 1 & 
Lancelot .. as ee re oe I It oO 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


SPEED THE PRESS.” 


°f& sometimes wonder whether Tem- 
perance workers appreciate to the 

full the help which the cause has 

received from the printing press. 

The movement has had many “ups and 
downs,’’ and as often as not its ebb-tide 
has been arrested by some enthusiastic man 
who has kept the printing press at work, and 
flooded his immediate neighbourhood with 
tracts and leaflets, which have been as good 
seed sown in good ground. A typical example 
of this class of worker was the late Mr. George 
H. Graham, who settled at Maidstone, as a 
young man of twenty-one, in the year 1856, 
and who passed away on August 19, a few days 
after, at our re- 
quest, he had 
given us_ the 
portrait which 
is here repro- 
duced. He was 
born at Abing- 
don, and in 
his boyhood 
suffered many 
privations. His 
father was a 
boatman on the 
Midland canals, 
and for some 
years he _ fol- 
lowed the same 
calling. Upon 
his ‘removal to 
Maidstone, he 
became _ keenly 
interested in 
Temperance work, especially amongst the 
young. He projected ‘‘Graham’s Band of 
Hope Selection’’ in 1863, a hymn- and song- 
book which attained wide popularity. In 
1870 the work was considerably enlarged 
and reissued under the title of ‘‘ Graham’s 
National Band of Hope and Juvenile Temple 
Hymn Book.” In 1878 a further edition was 
published, followed by another in 1887. Last 
year a further edition, thoroughly revised both 
as to words and music, was published under the 
title of ‘“The National Temperance Hymnal.”’ 
The musical department received considerable 
help from Mr. F. Whatmoor, Mus.Bac. of St. 
Albans, a son-in-law of the late Dr. F. R. Lees. 
Another of Mr. Graham’s publications, which 
has secured a very wide circulation at home 
and abroad, is a monthly magazine The Tem- 
perance Worker, of which more than fifty 
consecutive volumes have been published. 
‘The Wide Awake Temperance Reciter ”’ has 
been very popular, and has a large circula- 
tion both in monthly parts and also in yearly 
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THE LATE MR. G. H. GRAHAM. 


(Taken on his serenticth birthday, 
March Sth, 1905.) 


volumes, thirteen of the series having now 
been issued. Mr. Graham was a prominent 
worker in the ranks of Good Templary, and 
became an organiscr of the first lodge opened 
in Maidstone, thirty-four years ago. An 
enthusiastic worker himself, he had by his 
publications done very much to enlist others, 
and to stimulate workers to fresh efforts in all 
parts of the world. In a green old age he was 
still as vigilant as ever, and while always willing 
to extend a cordial welcome to any new schemes 
likely to attract the masses, was loyally attached 
to the first principles of the early workers and 
pioneers of the movement. He _ recognised 
that ‘‘ the fathers of the cause’’ had wisely 
gauged the only real and lasting remedy for 
intemperance in total abstinence, and that 
“prevention is better than cure.” 
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A MAN OF BUSINESS.”’ 


Such is Mr. W. H. Arlidge of Northampton, 
who has become so widely known for the keen- 
ness with which as a voluntary worker he pro- 
motes the efforts of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society in the diocese of Peterborough. 
He owes much of his ardent enthusiasm for 
the cause to the inspiring example of the 
lamented Canon Hull, whose work as Vicar 
of Northampton will not soon be forgotten. 
The parish of the mother church of the town 
earned an unenviable notoriety for the abnormal 
number of its public-houses to the population. 
Canon Hull’s courage and devotion, in spite of 
much obloquy and opposition. brought about 
a considerable improvement in the staie of 
affairs. Mr. Ar- 
lidge was first 
led to take up 
Temperance work 
in 1887, after 
hearing a speech 
by the late Arch- 
bishop Temple. 
Having once 
“put his hand 
to the plougn,” 
he has never 
looked back. He 
is Hon. Secretary 
of the Northamp- 
ton Ruri-Decanal 


Branch of the 
C.E.T.S., Joint 1 

(Photo: S. HW. Greeawag. Northampton) 
Hon. Secretary 
for the Arch- MR. W. H. ARLIOGE, 
deaconry, mem- 


ber of the Peterborough Diocesan Council, 
member of the Central Executive Counal 
of the C.E.T.S., and Hon. Secretary of the 
Northampton Branch of the Commercaal 
Temperance League. He is an effective 
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speaker, and is particularly attractive to young 
people. He holds the Bishop’s license as a 
Lay Reader of Northampton parish church. 
In the spare hours of his business life he 
manages to render great service to the Tem- 


perance movement of his town and county, ° 


and is a fine example of the best type of the 
voluntary lay worker. 


‘“ ONWARD ” BUILDINGS. 


We give an illustration of the noble pile 
of buildings which has_ been erected 
in the very heart of the city of Man- 
chester, from the designs of Messrs. 
Charles Heathcote and Sons, as the head- 
quarters of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Band of Hope Union. The total cost 
has been £15,000. The general design is 
described as ‘‘ that of a Georgian Town 
Hall,” the structure being in brick with 
terra-cotta decorations. In the basement 
provision is made for a restaurant, and 
at the rear for the Union’s publication 
stock-rooms. On the ground floor there 
is a spacious entrance hall, with the 
publication department on the right, and 
another shop on the left. On the first 
floor will be found the general offices, 
and board-room, also a room of rest 
which is to be fitted up as a library an 
waiting room for visitors. The second 
floor is given up to suites of offices, the 
third floor provides an attractive and com- 
modious hell for public meetings, and at 
the rear of the building is a small refresh- 
ment house which has been specially 
provided for the needs of warehouse- 
men. We congratulate the Union upon 
the possession of such attractive head- 
quarters, and there can be no doubt 
that in its new home this excellently 
worked organisation will still further 
develop its work in the two densely 
populated counties covered by its opera- 
tions. 


A NATIONAL AWAKENING. 


At the recent conference of the Official 
Temperance Advocates, which met in Man- 
chester, the President for the year, Mr. James 
Johnson, devoted his Presidential address to 
the pressing importance of ‘“‘ The Need of a 
National Awakening on the Drink Question.”’ 
After passing in review the various signs of the 
times, which so clearly demonstrate the urgency 
of the case, Mr. Johnson gave his view as to the 
remedy. He said: ‘‘To my mind, what is 
wanted is, firstly, a consolidation of all Tem- 
perance efforts, and secondly, a great organiser, 
a mighty leader, who would command the public 
ear, gather up the various threads, and com- 
bine the various movements. Such men have 
arisen in the past when need has required them, 
and such men will be found in the future. 
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The great revivals of Wesley and Whitefield 
led to a Temperance reformation, and at present 
we are reaping a great harvest from the revival 
in Wales. If this revival extends to England 
in force, we may look for a grand alteration in 
the drinking habits of the people. I am, of 


course, dealing with Temperance primarily, 
and for the purposes of our movement I feel 
we need another J. B. Gough. No one would 
more warmly welcome such a man than the 
Official Temperance Advocates. 


He need not 


THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE BAND OF HOPE UNION, 


NV ANCHESTER. 


necessarily have been previously identified with 
the Temperance movement ; possibly he might 
be more welcomed by the masses of the 
people if he had not.’’ I hope it will not 
be considered by Mr. Johnson a dragging 
in of ‘‘ King Charles’s head,” if I reiterate, 
as I have been doing for thirty years or 
more, that what the Temperance movement 
needs is a more intelligent, enthusiastic, and 
generous support of the printing press. If 
all the leading organisations would mutually 
combine to give us a five years’ energetic 
use of printer’s ink, the country could be 
stirred and captured in a way hitherto un- 
heard of. 
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WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 


Meekness. 
(See “ The Quiver Home Companion,” p. 352.) 


ITH a marked sisterly resemblance to 
long-suffering and gentleness in the 
gracious family of the passive Chris- 
tian virtues, meckness differs from 

these by being a more inward quality, 
something which 1s woven into the very 
web and fabric of character. Meekness, if 
we possess it, is a part of our spiritual selves, 
and it is by its indefinable influence that it 
becomes a power. Strong and calm in his 
disinterestedness, and deeming his personal 
reputation of small value compared with the 
fulfilment of God’s will, the meek man is often 
regarded as of poor courage by his sensitive 
and assertive neighbour. People who are 
always standing up for their own rights, and 
who have a morbid apprehension of slight or 
insult, find it difficult to believe that there are 
matters more important than their individual 
dignity. This paradoxical might of meekness 
is a special attribute of womanhood. Even 
the wild and aggressive Middle Ages evolved 
and loved the story of Griselda, the beautiful 
peasant maiden, whom the haughty lord of her 
province espoused, and determined to test her 
heart, so brave and humble, by his savage 
whims. Her daughter and son in succession 
were torn from her, and she was told that they 
had been slain. She worked as a menial in her 
own palace, and was at last dismissed to her 
father’s cottage, in pretence that her tyrant 
disdained her low birth and would wed another. 
But these and kindred ignominies were unable 
to stir one complaint or reproach. Griselda 
never questioned her husband’s harsh edicts, 
and the pathetic Italian tale ends with the 
victorious reinstatement of the wife and mother, 
so cruelly tried, and yet doubly loved and 
honoured, by a spouse who had a truly medieval 
method of showing his affection. That real 
meekness which inherits the earth has an 
immense reserve force. The shafts of in- 
justice and of temper glance off it as darts 
from enchanted armour. A business manager 
of practical ability and commercial success was 


_“* Allis vanity.” 


asked the secret of his placidity under provoca- 
tion. ‘I have felt myself,” he said, «to be so 
often in need of forgiveness that perhaps I have 
learned to forgive.’ 


The Parson's Progeny. 


Or the names in our most reliable hst of 
great men, ‘The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” no less than 55 per cent. are sons 
of clergymen. This surely is an argument 
against clerical celibacy, and against the 
common assertion that the sons of parsons are 
exceptionally wild. 


What Little Ones have Done. 


THE readers of Lefile Folks have achieved a 
notable piece of charitable work ; they have 
collected no less than £3,000 for the endow- 
ment of a ward in the North-Eastern Hospital 
for Children, Bethnal Green. Considering that 
nearly all the items contributed have been 
under £1, the collection of so large a sum of 
money involves a very widespread interest in 
a good cause. The “Little Folks’’ Ward, 
which is now open and contains twelve beds, 
is quite a model of what such a place should be. 
The readers are shortly to be invited to contn- 
bute towards the foundation of a Convalescent 
Home. 


“While it Lasted.” 


TRAVELLING across a Mongolian plain, many 
years ago, the Bishop of Norwich tells us that 
he suddenly saw in the near distance a large 
and fair lake, smooth as a mirror, and two 
misty trees by its margin. He knew that any 
such lake or trees must be hundreds of miles 
away, and his aged guide, seeing his astonish- 
ment, looked down upon him from his tall 
camel with a superior smile, as if he would say, 
Of course, the cool and lovely 
vision soon faded, for it was the desert mirage: 
‘“‘but,’’ says the Bishop, ‘‘ it was fair, very fair. 
like many other illusions, while it lasted.” It 
is the wise pilgrim who trusts no nearer bourne 


SHORT ARROWS. 


of hife’s journey than the city which hath. 


foundations. 


King’s Hospital for Workers: a Unique 
Institution. 


AN institution, unique in its inception, in 
its constitution, and in its administration, is 


the Royal Albert Edward Infirmary at Wigan, 
the industrial 
Lancashire. 
the Lancashire coalfields. 
the only institution of 
country that can boast of 
christened by the Queen after the King. It 
was opened in great state by His Majesty, 
when Prince of Wales, in 1873, and permission 


the kind in 


a 


coalopolis of manufacturing 
Wigan is in the very heart of 
This infirmary is 
the 
having been 
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to meet the growing needs of the institu- 
tion, and, as it seemed impossible to obtain 
the desired increase of revenue from the 
ordinary private subscribers, a movement 
which had been initiated on a small scale in 
1877 was strongly advocated and brought into 
public prominence. This had for its object the 
systematising of the contributions of the work- 
ing people of the district, who were asked to 
give a small sum weekly instead of taking part 
in an annual collection. ‘It is now quite 
exceptional,’”’ it is stated, in the official report, 
‘to find a colliery or works in the district at 
which the persons employed do not subscribe 
either a halfpenny or a penny per week. 
From a beginning of £210 in 1877, the revenue 


had already been granted to use the word 
“Royal ”’ Infirmary, when the Queen very 
graciously suggested that ‘ Albert Edward,”’ 
the name of the King, should be added, and 
so the institution became known—and is the 
only hospital so known to-day—as the Royal 
Albert Edward Infirmary. But the most 
remarkable feature about the _ institution 
is its chief source of revenue. It is_ practi- 
cally maintained and largely managed by 
the working people of the district. At 
the larger works the workpeople contribute 
their weekly pence, and the employers hand 
the individual contributions over in bulk to the 
funds of the infirmary. At the smaller work- 
shops a representative of the employes performs 
the same function. The history of this 
unique system of co-operative maintenance 
by the workers, which gives the institu- 
tion so proud a position among the hospitals 
of the country, is interesting and _ instruc- 
tive. In 1882 the revenue was insufficient 


(Photo: Cusseld and Co.. Lid) 
THE ROYAL ALBERT EDWARD INFIRMARY, WIGAN. 


from this source last year reached the remark- 
able total of over £8,000." The workers 
have their representatives upon the managing 
body of this popular hospital. It is rightly 
claimed that the Royal Albert Edward In- 
fimary is a standing example to the hospitals 
of the country, and that if the example 
set were followed one of the greatest hospital 
questions of the day would be settled. “I 
have often thought,” says Colonel ffarington, 
the chairman of the institution, ‘‘ that if the 
example set by the workers of the Wigan 
district were only followed one of the greatest 
problems that besets the London hospitals 
would be solved; for if the working men of 
London would come forward with systematic 
weekly contributions, as in Wigan, the whole 
question of hospital maintenance would be 
settled once for all. I thank God for putting 
it into the hearts of the workers of the Wigan 
district to subscribe so magnificently towards 
the upkeep of their institution.” 
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He was Wounded for our Transgressions. 


On a battlefield in South Africa a chaplain 
spoke to a wounded soldier of Christ’s sufferings 
for us. The man, though in great agony, 
looked up and said: ‘‘ Ah! sir, His wounds 
were worse than mine.’’ This is our strength 
and inspiration as we pass through our Geth- 
semane. | 


Saved by a Savant. 


WHEN Lord William Bentinck was Governor- 
General of India, he resolved to abolish the 
crucl custom of the burning of widows. But 
an outcry, from its own horrid point of view 
justifiable, arose, because the English had 
promised to preserve the usages of the country, 
of which the sffee was said to be one of the 
most ancient. Lord William had recourse to a 
recognised authority on the Vedic hymns, who 
conclusively proved that the sacrifice of widows 
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was no part of primitive Indian worship, but 
an added iniquity of later times. So the 
change was made, comparatively without 
offence to the native population. How difter- 
ent are heathen sacred books from the Bible, 
which, through its 1,500 years of revelation, 
is always working upward, from Genesis to the 


Gospels ! 
“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions 
received from July 27th, 1905, up to and 
including August 29th, 1905. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: * Bradford,” «fl 15s, 
J2s, Od., 10s., 10s. 2s., 38.3; L. Ro. (Newe Astle ss. The 
lollowing amount has been sent direct: M. W., los. 


kor The Children’s Country Holidays Fund : 
10s.; M. Smith (Blackheath), 2s. 6d.; W. 
of THE QUIVER, B., 2s. 6d. 


E.G, 
, as. Od. ; A Reader 


BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

133. By whom was permission given to the 
Jews to return to the Holy Land after their 
Captivity ? 

134. What was the great desire of the Jews 
en their return ? 

135. What valuable present did Cyrus give 
to the Jews on their departure from cap- 
tivity ? 

136. What proof have we of God’s merciful 
Cealings with His people during their captivity ? 

137. What work was undertaken by the 
Jews, on their return to Jerusalem, before 
commencing the rebuilding of the Temple ? 

138. What was the first great festival kept 
by the Jews after their return from captivity ? 

139. Why were many of the Jews so sorrowful 
that they wept aloud at the laying of the 
foundation stones of the new Temple ? 

140. What circumstance hindered the build- 
ing of the Temple for three years ? 

141. In what way was Zerubbabel, the gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem, encouraged to commence 
again the building of the Temple ? 

142. How were the Jews in Persia preserved 
from destruction in the reign of Artaxerxes 
the king ? 

143. What special help did Artaxerxes the 
king give the Jews towards the building and 
decoration of the Temple ? 

144. How was all this wealth 
Jerusalem ? 


taken to 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1120. 
121. Because all the food and wine provided 
for the king of Babylon was first dedicated 
to some heathen deity. (Dan. 1. 8.) 
122. God made the simple diet of pulse to 


become very bencficial to the health of Daniel 
and his companions, to whom Gad also gave 
great skill in learning. (Dan. i. 15-17.) 

123. Three years, and at the end the Jewsh 
captives were found ten times wiser than all 
the magicians and astrologers in the realm. 
(Dan. 1. 5, 18-20.) 

124. This psalm forms part of what are called 
the “‘ Psalms of Degrees,” of which the author- 
ship is unknown: they are supposed to have 
been composed by Hezekiah. (Is. xxxviti. 20.) 

125. Fifteen psalms—cxx. to cCXxxiv.—sung 
in later times as the priests ascended the steps 
leading to the Temple. (Psalm cxxii. 1.) 

126. The ever-watchful providence of God 
and the blessing to those wno put their trust 
in Him. (Psalm cxxi. 3, 4, &.) 

127. Belshazzar, the grandson of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom God punished for his pmde. 
(Dan. v. 22, 23, 30, 31.) 

128. By using the sacred vessels which had 
been taken from the Temple as crinking cups 
at an idolatrous feast. (Dan. v. 23.) 

129. Cyrus took Babylon by deaaine dry 
the bed of the Euphrates and leading his men 
at night along the empty channel of the river, 
the gates leading from the river to the streets 
having been left open. (Herodotus i. 191.) 

130. ‘That saith to the deep, Be drv, and 
I will dry up the river”; and again, ‘I will 
open before him the two leay ed gates, and the 


gates shall not be shut.’ (Is. ‘xiv. 27, and 
xlv. 1.) 
131. To make Daniel governor of the whok 


kingdom of Babylon. (Dan. vi. 1-3.) 

132. That no one should ask a petition of 
any God or man for thirty days, except of the 
king. (Dan. vi. 7-9.) 
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“TREVANION,"” MR. HOCKING’S BEAUTIFUL HOME AT WOODFORD GREEN. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. JOSEPH HOCKING. 


By Our Special Commissioner. 


(With Illustrations from Original Photogvaphs by Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


Woe sexs, HAVE to confess that I 
Ot Aeet | «©60ama belated man. Not 
until quite recently did 
I make acquaintance 
with a novel which de- 
serves to find a place in 
every home in England. 
I refer to “ The Scarlet 
Woman,” by Mr. Joseph Hocking. Other 
stories by the same author I had read 
with the keenest enjoyment, but amidst 
the plethora of books and magazines 
with which one has to keep pace, this 
volume had escaped me, as the _ best 
things so often do. If you, too, are be- 
hind the times in the matter, and would 
wish to enjoy a inoroughly strong and 
engrossing story, then reed that book—and 
read it soon (this for a reason which shall 
presently appear). You will find in it one 
of the most fascinating characters ever 
drawn by a novelist. There is something 
sinister in the very name of Ritzoom. And 
sinister he is—this suave, subtle, scheming 
Jesuit priest, whose lynx eyes seem to be 


sleepless, whose brain and ears seem to be 
everywhere, whose craftiness and intrigue 
are Machiavellian in their cleverness. He 
is a type of one of the most highly-finished 
products of Jesuitism. So long as he is 
spinning his web, we are breathless in sus- 
pense for the fate of the lovers. Ritzoom 
is, in short, a masterful creation. | 

Now there are two strange coincidences 
in connection with my perusal of ‘ The 
Scarlet Woman.” The first is that I was 
deep in its pages when there came to me, 
through the Editor of THE QUIVER, a most 
welcome opportunity of making Mr. Hock- 
ing’s acquaintance. The second is that 
when I called upon him I found that the 
book I had just been reading had a significant 
and unexpected bearing upon the object of 
my visit. 

There was a double reason for my interview 
with Mr. Hocking. To begin with, he is a 
novelist who, to use the expressive if not 
very elegant Americanism, “ has arrived.” 
While other unfortunate wights are still 
climbing painfully up the back stairs, he, 
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happy man, has reached the first-floor front. 
His position was long ago won and assured ; 
all his twenty novels have a steady sale 
amongst an ever-increasing public ; 
any new story which he chooses to write is 
bought up by tens of thousands. Further- 


more, he is already well-known to readers of 


THE QUIVER, who remember with pleasure 


his stirring story, ‘‘ A Flame of Fire,’’ which 


first appeared in our columns, and, as we 
have already announced, another serial 


from his pen, entitled ‘‘ The Woman of 


Babylon,” is to commence in our pages 
next month. It was thought, therefore, 
that it would be of great interest to our 
readers to learn something of this popular 
author, and of the tale which he has 
written for THE QUIVER. 

I have called Mr. Hocking a happy man. 
He is twice and thrice a happy man. Suc- 
cess has come to him in the very prime and 
freshness of life (he is only forty-three years 
of age). Not only is his position secure as 


and 
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which he has recently built unto himself is 
a delightful study in old-fashioned archi- 
tecture—a picturesque combination of glori- 
fied cottage and country residence, with 
gables and dormer windows and quaint 
raftered rooms. Its situation is all that 
man could wish. When I was shown into 
Mr. MHocking’s pleasant and comfortable 
den where his literary work is done, and 
saw the broad prospect of hill and wood- 
land stretching away before its window, I 
could not refrain from saying : 

“No wonder you can turn out such 
charming stories amid surroundings like 
this!” 

Mr. Hocking smiled. He has a rare 
smile, which lights up a pair of shrewd, 
thoughtful eyes. As we talked I had time 
to study his face. It is the face of a strong 
man—firm, decisive, and self-reliant. His 
manner is alert and vigorous, his words 
well-chosen and incisive. Looking at him, 
I could understand the power he wields with 
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a novelist, but he is the honoured minister 
of a rapidly-increasing church. He has a 
beautiful home, a charming family circle 
around him, and lastly, let me mention with 
bated breath that he is in pleasant proximity 
to the Woodford golf-links. The house 


the pen. He knows what he wants to say, 
and he says it. His touch is firm, his brain 
clear, and his style always lucid and forceful. 
In the development of his plot, in the drawing 
of his characters, there is the same virile 
power and directness. Every novel of Mr. 
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Hocking’s drives home a lesson, and drives 
it home with thrilling effect. It is this 
loftiness of purpose, combined with his 
wholesome outlook upon life, and his power 
of carrying the reader forward by means of 


some definite purpose—teach some vital 
truth or lesson of life. But let me say very 
emphatically that any such purpose should 
be subservient to the story. The story 
should be the first thing.” 
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a well-planned and moving story, that is 
doubtless the .great secret of his success. 

“The Editor,” I said, “‘ has suggested for 
my article the title ‘A Novelist with a 
Purpose.’ I presume you do not dissent 
from that description of yourself ?” 

“Most certainly not,’ he replied. “I 
believe—although I suppose certain of the 
critics would not be with me in this—that 
every novel worthy the name should have 


‘““No one who knows your novels would 
doubt either your strong views on that point 
or your ability to give them effect,” I replied. 
‘““ Now let us take your book, ‘ The Scarlet 
Woman,’ which I have just been reading. 
It deals with a thrilling theme, the evils of 
Ponery and allits works. You have crammed 
such a lot of knowledge of the subject into 
that book that you must have studied it 
very exhaustively.” 
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“T have,” replied Mr. Hocking. “I have 
read scores of books bearing on the question. 
I went to Ireland for the purpose, and spent 
some time there. I talked with priests. All 
the discussions between the characters in the 
book in reference to the baneful effects of 
the convent system and the errors of Popery 
generally, actually took place between myself 
and some priest or another. I even sub- 
mitted the MS. to an ex-priest, who had been 
trained a Jesuit, to make thoroughly sure of 
my ground. One cannot be too careful 
in dealing with such a subject, and especially 
in rendering Roman Catholic terminology, 
which is very technical. Now, although 
the story caused a good deal of sensation 
in the Roman Catholic camp; although 
it was attacked in the Catholic press, and 
efforts were made to ban it—in Australia 
amongst other places; although I have 
been told that it has even been placed 
on the Index Expurgatorius, yet the facts I 
put forward have never once been assailed.”’ 

‘And what about your new story for 
THE QUIVER ?” 

“It deals with the same subject.” 

“So that the very facts which you worked 
up for ‘The Scarlet Woman’ have been 
utilised afresh, and in new form, for your 
forthcoming story ?” 

“To an extent, yes, and Ritzoom appears 
again as one of the characters.”’ 

‘“Indeed! That is very interesting! 
Ritzoom is a most fascinating personality. 
I am delighted to hear you are going to 
revive him.” 

“It was suggested to me that he is a 
character who should not be allowed to 
die; and it is quite in keeping with the 
fitness of things that he should not. He 
cannot be regarded as one of those creations 
who are necessarily or by natural process 
disposed of with the completion of the story. 
He is the representative of a system, an 
ever-present influence behind the scenes, 
a brain at the back of things, as it were, 
and consequently there 1s no reason, artistic- 
ally speaking, why he should not be revived.” 

‘‘T am sure that hundreds and thousands 
of readers will eagerly watch for a story in 
which Ritzoom is to re-appear. Now will 
you tell me something else about the new 
tale ?”’ 

Mr. Hocking looked at me in a manner 
which, metaphorically speaking, shook a 
forefinger at me. 

“ T must not tell you too much, you know,”’ 
he said with a smile, “ or the interest of the 
story will be——’”’ 
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“I will be very careful,” I said ingratiat- 
ingly. 

Mr. Hocking considered a moment. ‘‘ Well, 
I will give you the kernel, so to speak, from 
which the story sprang. It may be described 
as a threefold kernel. Imagine three situa- 
tions or groups of circumstances. Take first 
of all a married couple, neither of whom has 
any definite or settled form of religious 
belief. Imagine what the result would be 
in that household if the wife became a 
Roman Catholic. Secondly, take the case 
of an English Protestant family who send 
their eldest child to a convent school to be 
educated. They are assured that no religious 
influence whatever is brought to bear upon 
the children, and this assurance, in con- 
junction with the low fees charged by con- 
vents abroad, induce them to entrust their 
children to the care of these people. Imagine 
the result. Then, thirdly, take the fact 
that convents are immune from inspection, 
even in this enlightened England of ours. 
Why, even the laundry of a convent cannot 
be entered. Think of that! Anything can 
go on in these establishments. A person 
can die and be buried in them, and nobody 
knows! Take these three facts, and the 
possibilities which spring from them; 
Imagine a love-story running through them ; 
imagine a large sum of money in the back- 
ground for which the Roman Catholics are 
angling ; and there you have the foundation 
of my new story.” 

“With Ritzoom very much alive ? ”’ 

“With Ritzoom very much alive,’ re- 
plied Mr. Hocking. 

‘‘ Where is the story laid ? ” 

“Mainly in England.” 

“Well, there is no doubt you have a fine 
plot to work on,” I said. ‘“‘ Such a series of 
situations as you have described has most 
exciting possibilities in it!” 

Then I put a query to Mr. Hocking which, 
I am bound to admit, was dictated by sheer 
curiosity. 

“May .I ask if the career of a novelist 
was suggested to you by your brother’s 
example ? ”’ 

Mr. Hocking smiled and shook his head, 
as though the question were a familiar one. 

“By the time 1 was ten,” he said 
humorously. “I was offering contributions 
to magazines all over England. By the 
time I was twelve or thirteen I had written 
a three-volume novel! Of course, none of 
these things saw the light, and I am devoutly 
thankful they didn’t. I remember with 
gratitude, however, that the first word of 
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encouragement I received was from the 
Editor of Chambers’s Journal.” 

Our talk thus drifted to Mr. Hocking’s 
early days, and he proceeded to give me an 
interesting sketch of his boyhood in the re- 
mote Cornish village where he was brought 
up. It was far away from the beaten track. 
“‘The nearest lamp-post’’ as he put it, 
‘‘ was seven miles distant.” The village school 
was for all—from ‘‘ gentleman farmer’s ”’ son 
down, to peasant’s—the only distinction being 
that the fees charged were according to the 
position and means of the parents. All the 
conditions were here for the fostering of the 
literary instinct ina boy of imaginative 
temperament, even to the fascination of the 
sea. For the rest, Mr. Hocking doubtless 


inherited much of his talent from his mother; 
who was well versed in folk-lore, and had 
that power of narration which 1s in itself 
a gift. In the long quiet evenings his com- 
panions would gather round him, and he 
would spin yarns to them. I'll warrant that 
those boyish excursions into the realms of 
fancy gave him as much pure pleasure as 
anything he has since done for a larger 
public ! 

Mr. Hocking first commenced life as a 
surveyor, and was engaged in a survey for 
the Government in a rural part of his county. 
Here he acquired that experience which he 
utilised years afterwards in writing ‘‘ The 
Story of Andrew Fairfax.” Feeling that 
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God had called him to the ministry, he 
subsequently entered college, and since his 
ordination his labours have been greatly 
blessed. It was when he was twenty-nine 
years of age that his literary career com- 
menced in real earnest. Since then, as 
above stated, he has written twenty novels. 

“Which was your first story ?”’ I asked. 

‘“A tale of Palestine, called ‘ Elrad the 
Hic.’ Do you know that this story was 
accepted on the day that my eldest child 
was born! Ahappyaugury,eh? It 1s now 
published in volume form in company with 
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another story entitled ‘The Monk of Mar 
Saba.’ ” 

“And which was your first success ?”’ 

““The Story of Andrew Fairfax.’ ”’ 

“And which do you regard as your most 
successful novel ? ” 

“That is hard to say, because my books 
have always sold steadily and surely rather 
than by leaps and bounds, and they are still 
selling. One of the most recent, ‘A Flame 
of Fire,’ which appeared in THE QUIVER, 
and is now published by Cassell and Company, 
has done very well. I see that this edition 
I have in my hand 1s marked twenty-sixth 
thousand. Of course ‘All Men are Liars,’ 
and ‘ The Scarlet Woman’ have been pub- 
lished longer and their sales are very much 
larger.” 
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We had a little talk on the subject of titles. 
Mr. Hocking knows full well the value of 
a good title, and rightly attaches great im- 
portance to this point. I said I liked his 
title, ‘‘ Fields of Fair Renown,” as_ being 
rhythmic and poetical. 

“’Y—yes,”’ he said dubiously, “ but it 
doesn’t bite. A title, to be really good. 
should hit a man in the eye, if I may put it 
so.” 

‘“** All Men are Liars.’”’ I suggested. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ That is the kind of 
title I mean.”’ 

‘“* And Shall Trelawney Die ?’”’ I said, 
quoting yet another. 

“Yes,” he agreed, ‘that, no doubt, 
would also catch the eye, especially in the 
case of those who know the old Cornish 
legend.” 

Our conversation next touched upon the 
choice of names for characters, and Mr. 
Hocking told me the interesting fact that 
the name of Ritzoom was entirely his own 
creation. He had been advised to alter 
it to Rizzoni, as being Italian, and there- 
fore more suitable to the character. Mr. 


Hocking did not adopt the suggestion, and | 


thereby showed his accuracy of judgment. 
There is a dark-sounding strength and in- 
dividuality in the name of Ritzoom which 
admirably suggests the man, where such 
a conventional name as Rizzoni would 
utterly fail. 
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“Now will you tell me something about 
your methods of work ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ How 
does a story first take shape under your 
hands ? ”’ 

‘““T have always stories at the back of my 
brain. When I have definitely decided upon 
a plot, I first of all outline it in a brief manner. 
Here, for instance, is the synopsis of my new 
story for THE QUIVER.” 

“And that is all? You don’t outline 
every chapter and situation as some authors 
do?” 

“Oh, dear, no. I let my characters carry 
me along. Sometimes they do with me 
what I had never expected them to do.”’ 

And that, I thought, is the secret of all 
enduring work. A man must live in his story. 

‘" At what time is your writing mostly done, 
Mr. Hocking ? ”’ 

“ T give two days a week to it—Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays. You see, I have minis- 
terial duties to perform—sermons, addresses, 
lectures to prepare, people to visit, and 
so on, and all that, of course, must not be 
neglected. On the two days mentioned I 
devote myself to my literary work for about 
four hours in the morning. In the after- 
noon, perhaps, I go out on the links and 
‘foozle’ the ball about. In the evening, 
I probably take up the pen again. Some- 
times, as is only natural, I am not in the 
mood to write. Sometimes I can show 
3,000 words aS my morning’s work, and 
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perhaps I turn out a fair amount of copy 
in the evening. My general rate of progress 
is such that I am able to complete three 
novels in two years.” 

“Do you alter your copy much ? ” 

For answer, he pulled out from a drawer 
some sheets of the forthcoming story. They 
were such as to arouse a man’s envy—mar- 
vellously neat, legibly written, and free 
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behind the scenes, the new story cannot fail 
to be exciting. In ‘‘ The Scarlet Woman ” 
we see Ritzoom discomfited, despite all 
his clever scheming. But what does he say 
anent temporary checks of that kind ? 

‘We stop at no means in order to make 
our Church conquer everywhere. . . . 
We do not know what defeat means. Seem- 
ing defeats there may be; but it does not 
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from erasure. They confirmed me in the 
view I formed at the commencement of 
our interview that Mr. Hocking is a clear 
and concise thinker, who knows what he is 
going to say and how he is going to say it. 

I came away from a most enjoyable con- 
versation, feeling confident that there is a 
treat in store for the readers of THE QUIVER. 
In such firm and forceful hands as Mr. Hock- 
ing’s, and with such a subtle, crafty and un- 
scrupulous tactician as Ritzoom again plotting 


matter, we just go on. ; If ever 
there is an obstacle in the way of the salva- 
tion of a precious soul, we remove the obstacle. 
. . The shepherd will have no mercy on 
the wolf. We act for our Church, and 
our Church is God’s expressed will on earth.” 
So we know that Ritzoom will accept no 
defeat as final. In his own words, he “ just 
goes on” ; and we may be sure that in the new 
story he returns to the contest with grim 
determination and unabated cunning. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


epee HIE suburb of St. Walburgh 
a was in flames, the French 
soldiers, consisting of twelve 
battalions who had been 
stationed there, had come 
into the Citadel and the 
Chartreuse. A hundred 
houses had been set on fire by them, and, ere 
dawn came, all that part of Liége was as light 
as day. The magistracy and the chapter 
against whom no orders, even if they had been 
issued, could have had any effect since now the 
gates were neglected by the French, had visited 
Marlborough in his camp outside, and had 
signed articles as to the disposition of the city 
and all init, while three English battalions under 
Lord Cutts, and three Dutch, held the North 
gate and endeavoured to keep order in the 
streets. It only remained now that the artillery 
should arrive, the fascines be cut and the 
trenches opened for the Citadel and Chartreuse 
to be attacked, unless those within them sur- 
rendered. 

Inside that room in which Bevill had passed 
sO Many weary days, waiting to mcet the doom 
that had been pronounced on him, there were 
now three prisoners, namely, he who had so 
long occupied it, the woman he loved so ten- 
derly, and the Comtesse de Valorme. For she, 
too, had been detained by De Violaine in conse- 
quence of her having escaped with Sylvia out 
of Liége, and placed herself in communication 
with the enemy. Inflexible to the last, strong 
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in his duty towards the interests of the country 
he loved and the King whom he despised, he 
had done that which honour demanded and 
made prisoners of both women. 

“Yet,” he said bitterly to the Comtesse, as 
he informed her of what must be done, “ be 
cheered. Our positions must soon be reversed. 
The old walls of this Citadel and of the Char- 
treuse will not long resist the battering pieces 
and mortars, or the double grenades, that the 
Earl of Marlborough is known to have with 
him, and then—well, then !—you will be free. 
I shall be the prisoner.” 

** At least,”’ Sylvia, who had heard his words, 
said, ‘“‘ you will be a noble one—noble as I 
shall ever esteem you, though now I know that 
your hand signed the condemnation of my 
lover ; that in your stern, rigid sense of honour 
you found the means of communicating with 
M. Tallard, of obtaining his confirmation of 
the sentence. Ah!” she continued, “ that one 
so loyal as you should serve so evil a master.” 

‘“‘ Duty before all, mademoiselle,’’ De Violaine 
answered. ‘‘ When Louis gave m2 my first 
brevet, when I vowed fidelity to him and 
France, there was no more noble king in Europe, 
in the whole world. There was no master less 
cruel to his subjects, no matter what their 
faith was.” 

Now, on this night, however, De Violaine 
was not there, but, instead, on the battlement 
of the Citadel directing all preparations to be 
made for resisting the siege. For already the 
English artillery which had come up the Meuse 
was disembarked and most of it dragged up the 
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hill upon which the Citadel stood, as were also 
forty-eight huge mortars invented by the great 
engineer Cochorn (who was now present with 
the force), as well as several Seville mortars, the 
bombs from which could blow to pieces the 
walls and doors of fortresses. And, ominous 
sign for those within the Citadel! the fuses 
were all lighted. | Behind these lay the troops 
of General Ingoldsby and Brigadier Stanley, as 
well as four companies of the Grenadiers, while, 
to protect them from being taken in the rear, 
were the dragoons and Bevill’s old regiment, 
the Cuirassiers. 

Afar off the autumn dawn was coming now ; 
away towards where the Rhine lay, the eyes 
of those three watchers could see the darkness 
of the night changing to grey, and, swiftly, 
the grey to a pale daffodil that told of the day- 
spring which was at hand; then, next, a fleck 
of flame shot like a barbed arrow above the 
daffodil that was changing to pink and opal ; 
the rim of the sun was seen to be swiftly mount- 
ing behind. At this moment, clearly on the still, 
cold morning air a trumpet rang out beneath 
the Citadel; another answered from below 
the Chartreuse across the river ; a moment later 
the Cochorns had belched forth their bombs 
and the six and twelve pounders of the artillery 
had made their first discharge. 

‘‘Oh! to be there!’’ Bevill cried. ‘ There 
behind them, with the old regiment, instead 
of a helpless man, a waster, here. Yet, no, 
no! My place is here by you, my heart, my 
very own, to save and help you even as you 
have saved me.” 

But from Sylvia there came no response, or, 
at least, none in answer to his words. Instead, 
from the lips of both these women, brave as 
each was, there came a cry, a gasp that was 
in actual fact a suppressed shriek. Already 
against the wall of the Citadel more than one 
bomb had struck and exploded with an awful 
crash; they saw falling swiftly before the 
window huge masses of detached masonry that 
thundered a moment later on to the stones of 
the courtyard below; they saw, through the 
grime and smoke that rolled suddenly away on 
the breathless, unstirred morning air, that 
slowly the English infantry was creeping up 
nearer the great guns in preparation for a rush. 
For already a breach was made below ; it was 
not only the side of the Citadel that was now 
being battered by the attackers. 

Still, a little later, the mouth of the em- 
brasure was closed by the explosion of a bomb, 
that, while shattering the window into a million 
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pieces, burst in the stone framework and also 
dislodged the stones above. Those in the room 
were therefore in darkness once more, a dark- 
ness as profound as that of the night now passed 
away, and, with an anxious cry, Bevill demanded 
if either of his companions had been struck by 
the dislodged masonry. 

““Ah! heaven be praised,” he cried, finding 
both were safe. ‘‘ But now, now, the time has 
come to leave this. The door is still open; 
even were it not so, none would keep us con- 
fined here at such a moment. Come! Come! 
At least let us make our way below.”’ 

Then, hurriedly escorting Sylvia and the 
Comtesse through the corridors in which— 
though they passed now and again French 
soldiers hurrying either up or down the stair- 
case—they met with no molestation, they 
reached the sa/le d’armes on the lower floor. 

Yet, as they did so, they saw also the terrible 
devastation that the bombardment had already 
wrought. One side of a corridor, the outer one 
formed by the great front of the Citadel, was 
entirely blown away ; a room or large cell that 
presented the appearance of having been 
recently occupied—since they saw within it 
the debris of a shattered pallet and a table— 
was a mass of ruins ; the three remaining sides 
were open to the morningair. Also, more than 
once, the women had to raise their dresses to 
step over wounded men lying in the passages, 
who had doubtless been shot while themselves 
firing from the windows. 

But still they were in the salle d’armes: 
here, since it was not quite so exposed to the 
fire of the besiegers, they might hope to remain 
in comparative safety. 

““Come,’’ Bevill said to his companions. 
“‘Come to this corner. At this spot you are 
farthest removed from the outer wall which is 
alone likely to be struck. Meanwhile, since one 
knows not what violence these soldiers may 
attempt in the bitterness of their defeat, it is as 
well I should be armed.’’ Saying which he 
moved towards the trophies of ancient weapons 
that decorated all the inner side of the great 
salle, and let his eyes rove over the swords that 
hung upon the wall. 

‘‘This should serve,’’ he said to himself, 
reaching out his hand towards a great Schiavona 
or Venetian broadsword; one with a long 
bi-convex blade that, in the hands of an expert 
and powerful swordsman, might do terrible 
execution. 

Returning now to where Sylvia and Madame 
de Valorme were, Bevill seated himself by the 
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former’s side while telling both that the Citadel 
must soon surrender before such an attack as 
this now being made, and that, doubtless, the 
Chartreuse must be inthesame position. Yet 
his words fell almost unheard upon their ears, 
so awful was the din around. From the roof 
of this old fortress discharge followed discharge 
unceasingly ; from the windows the crack of 
muskets went on, and still against the walls 
the artillery balls and the bombs of the be- 
siegers thundered and crashed. 

‘‘ Tt must cease ere long,” Bevill said. ‘‘ Ah! 
do not look. Avert your glances. They are 
already bringing down the wounded from 
above,’ while he added beneath his breath, 
“and the slain.”’ | 

As he spoke, what was vidently either a 
powder magazine or one for grenades blew up 
with an awful roar, while the concussion caused 
even that old solid hall to rock. And now 
Sylvia and the Comtesse threw themselves on 
their knees by the bench on which they had 
been sitting, and prayed that further slaughter 
and devastation might be spared. | 

Also, each prayed for him who, by their side, 
was keeping watch and ward over them ; for him 
who, entering but a few months earlier into 
their lives, had now become so dear to them. 

Unwilling to disturb them even by the close- 
ness of his presence, Bevill softly withdrew 
towards the other. end of the salle d’armes ; 
towards that spot where he had stood to hear 
his fate pronounced, the spot where Stuven had 
denounced Francbois as a liar and himself as 
the executioner of the renegade, Sparmann. 
Towards, also, that spot where the doomsman 
had stood above the awful instruments of his 
calling. He stood there, lcoking on the scene 
where all these things had happened, when, 
suddenly, there rang through the hall the shriek 
of a woman, and, next, a cry from Sylvia's lips. 
“ Bevill! Look, look! Beware. Look behind 
you!” 

In an instant he saw that which had so much 
terrified the girl he loved. Creeping from 
behind a pillar there came towards him a man 
with a weapon in his hand that had, doubtless, 
also been taken earlier from the collection of 
arms—a man whom at first he did not recog- 
nise, so ghastly was his face, so wildly staring 
his eyes, so dishevelled his whole appearance. 
But ina moment he knew him. He knew that 
this was Francbois, Francbois who should have 
died this morning, but who, in the confusion 
of the siege, had escaped from wherever he had 
been confined. 
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‘“Wretch!’’ he exclaimed, as, turning, he 
recognised him. ‘‘ Doubly treacherous wretch! 
Again you seek my life, again attempt it behind 
my back.”’ 

“I love her,’’ the other hissed. ‘* Her, 
her! And she loves you. So be it. She 
shall have nought but your memory left to 
love,’’ and he sprang full at Bevill, while brand- 
ishing the sword he held. For a moment— 
only a moment—it was in Bevill’s mind to 
run the craven through from breast to back, 
as he came on. Yet, in a second moment the 
thought was gone. If Francbois were not 
mad he was still beneath his vengeance. What- 
ever his doom might be, now or in the future, 
he should not find it at his hands; those 
hands should not be stained by the blood of 
such as he. 

Stepping back, therefore, as the other came 
full at him, one turn of the Schiavona, as it 
met the blade wielded by the other, was enough. 
That blade fell with a clang from Francbois’ 
hand to the stone floor ; a moment later Bevill’s 
foot was on it. 

“Go, hangdog,’’ he said. 
executioner than I.”’ 

With a cry—almost pitiful in its tone of 
misery, vile as the creature was—with a howl 
of wild despair, Francbois rushed now across 
the salle d’armes to the other side of it; the 
side against which the English bombs and 
cannon balls were being hurled, and _ there 
endeavoured to snatch a huge mace out of 
another trophy of arms. But, suddenly, not 
only he but Bevill, and also the two affrighted 
women, started with terror at that which they 
saw now. 

From another door than the one by which 
they had entered they saw a second figure 
approaching, creeping towards Francbois; a 
figure in whose eyes there was a more awful 
light than even those of Francbois possessed ; 
one whose lips gibbered as the lips of the raving 
maniac gibber ; whcse face was flecked with 
the foam from them. It was the form ct 
Stuven, also free, of Stuven, now an absolute 
demoniac, that they saw ; the form of the man 
whose thirst for the blood of spies and traitors 
was at its height. Armed also with an ancient 
weapon, a thing pointed and sharp like the 
shell-dag of medieval days, he crept as swiftly 
towards Francbois as the panther creeps 
towards its prey, while uttering incoherent 
sounds yet telling plainly all that was in his 
distraught brain by the look that shone from 
out those awful, scintillating eyes, and by the 
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“A moment later Bevill’s foot was on the blade.” 
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hideous twitching of that mouth. And Franc- 
bois, paralysed with fear, shrieked aloud and 
turned to flee. At this moment the madman 
flew with a bound at him, the great two-handled 
knife was raised—yet it was never fated to be 
buried in the unhappy wretch’s breast. 

There came a fresh discharge of bombs and 
artillery against the wall of the salle d’armes, 
that wall already so sorely tried ; the trembling, 
half-fainting women, with Bevill now by their 
side, saw the whole mass bulge inwardly, even as 
a sail bulges when a fierce gust of wind catches 
it; a horrible, cracking roar was heard, a 
blinding dust filled the room. In front of 
them a fearful chasm yawned as the greater 
portion of that side of the hall fell in, while 
carrying below part of the floor, and, at the 
same time, exposing the whole of the besiegers 
to their gaze. 

Francbois’s would-be executioner had found 
him, and together they had perished. 

An instant later Bevill, looking out through 
the great opening made by the fall of that side 
of the salle d’armes, observed that an order 
had been suddenly given by the English for all 
firing to cease, and knew that, above the Citadel, 
a white flag must be flying now. Also, he saw 
the English flag run up upon the outer wall, he 
heard the soldiers huzzaing and singing the 
National Anthem—then so new, now known 
over all the world! he knew that Liége was in 
Marlborough’s hands. 

Clasping Sylvia to his heart with one hand, 
as with the other he held that of Madame de 
Valorme, he murmured: ‘“ The end of these 
griefs has come,’’ while a moment later he 
whispered in Sylvia’s ear, “‘ Sweet love, all 
fears are done with. Hope shines resplendent 
on us at last.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


UTSIDE Mynheer Van Ryck’s house, a 
() month or so later, there stood a coach 
upon which was placed a small amount 
of baggage. By its side, held by a 
groom who had some considerable difficulty 
in restraining its restlessness, a bright bay 
mare emitted great gusts from her nostrils 
and pawed the stones impatiently—a mare 
on the corners of whose saddle-cloth were 
stamped acrown, the letters ‘“‘A.R.”’ and a pair 
of cross swords, as was also the case with the 
holsters and the bridle-plate. 
After the fall of the Citadel, and before the 
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French were allowed to march out on condition 
that they returned at once into France and 
separated, the whole place had been ransacked 
by the English troops, and amongst the horses 
found was one that, later, a mousquetaire said 
belonged to the English prisoner who should 
have been shot the day the Citadel fell. That 
prisoner, being now at liberty, was sent for by 
orders of General Ingoldsby, and, when the 
meeting between him and the animal was 
witnessed, there was no need for him to confirm 
the statement. 

For La Rose, on hearing Bevill’s voice, 
created such a stampede among the other 
horses and rushed at him with such endear- 
ments—testified by nearly knocking him down 
with her head and then by rubbing her soft, 
velvet muzzle all over him as she whinnied 
loudly—that there and then before the English 
victors and French captives he vowed that 
never would he part from her. 

Now, therefore, she waited for him to come 
forth and mount her, so that he might ride by 
the coach that conveyed his wife to England. 

For, a fortnight since, in one of those churches 
of the Reformed Faith that had sprung up in 
everv part of the Netherlands since the days 
of William the Liberator, Sylvia and Bevill had 
been made man and wife, my lord Marlborough’s 
chaplain having performed the ceremony. And, 
though there were not many present to witness 
the bridal, they were mostly those amongst 
whom Bevill’s lot had been cast since first he 
made the attempt to assist Sylvia to escape from 
Liége—an attempt that again and again he 
told himself had resulted only in failure, yet a 
failure that brought so fair and welcome a 
success in its train as that which now he cx- 
perienced. 

From Van Ryck’s hands he received his 
bride ; close by them stood the Comtesse de 
Valorme, her face calm and tranquil, but reveal- 
ing nothing of whatever might be within. Also 
there were present Captain Barringer and Sir 
George Saxby, as well as one or two officers of 
the Cuirassiers who had been junior to Bevill 
in the regiment but were now captains. Yet 
there was one other person present, clad as 
before in the blue coat and still wearing across 
his breast the blue ribbon of the Garter ; still 
tranquil, too, as became a man able to read 
and forecast his destiny and the splendour of 
a near future. He who was now, in the space 
of a month or so, to attain the highest rank an 
English subject can hold; he who, two years 
hence, was to crush beyond all power of recovery 
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the armies of the most superb despot Europe 
had ever known. 

Bevill’s kiss—the first kiss as her husband— 
on Sylvia’s brow, her hand upon his arm, they 
left the altar, and, when the after formalities 
had been concluded, made their way from out 
the church. But ere they left it the Earl of 
Marlborough, taking from his breast a paper, 
said: 

‘‘ For wedding-gifts there is no opportunity, 

yet one I would proffer to you. Mr. Bracton, 
I know the hopes with which you set out from 
England. It is in my power to gratify them, 
since I, as Captain-General, stand here for the 
Queen. Our late ruler removed you from the 
service you loved ; I, in the name of our present 
one, restore you to it. Some years of oppor- 
tunity, of promotion, you must lose of necessity ; 
your brother officers of the Cuirassers who were 
your juniors will now be your seniors. Yet, take 
heart. You possess two things that should go 
far to spur you on to gallant efforts: a fair, 
a noble bride—and youth.” 
_ Then, without giving Bevill time to utter the 
thanks that, though his breast was full of them, 
his lips might have found difficulty in uttering, 
the Earl left the church, after kissing the hands 
of Sylvia and the Comtesse, and giving his own 
to Bevill. 

The absence of that one whom Bevill would 
fain have seen present in the church, his late 
custodian, the gallant De Violaine, was felt re- 
gretfully by him. Yet it was not to be. As 
the breach was made soon after the siege began, 
De Violaine, rushing from the roof to where the 
English grenadiers were pouring through it, 
received a thrust from one of the officers’ 
swords. Later, as Bevill and Sylvia passed 
from the salle d'armes, they saw him lying in 
the covered way and being ministered to by 
one of the regimental surgeons. This sad sight 
produced in the tender heart of Radegonde de 
Valorme a feeling, a recollection of past years 
and of the fortitude with which this man had 
borne the blighting of the one great hope that 
had filled his heart during those years. As she 
saw him stretched now upon the coarse sacking 
on which he had been laid ; as she recognised 
that, from first to last, he had had no com- 
panion but his duty to cheer his lonely life, 
her memory flew swiftly back to earlier days 
—the days when he, young, elated with the 
promise of his career, favoured by fortune, had 
craved only one other thing, a woman’s—her 
own love—and had failed to obtain his heart’s 
desire. 
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Swiftly she advanced now towards him; a 
moment later she was kneeling by his side ; 
still a moment later she was murmuring, 
“André! André! Ah! say this is not the 
end. Ah, no! it cannot, cannot be. You are 
still young—oh!’’ And she wept. 

“He may live,’”’ the surgeon who had been 
told off to watch by De Violaine’s side said. 
“If the fever from his wound abates to-night 
he may do so.”’ 

‘I pray God,” the Comtesse said, then whis- 
pered again to the wounded man, “ André, I 
wil not leave Liége until I see you restored. 
You shall be removed to Van Ryck’s house. I 
alone will nurse you back to recovery.”’ 

But De Violaine, understanding her words, 
murmured : 

““ As well leave me. 
life or death ? ”’ 


What matters now my 


The impatience of La Rose grew greater as 
still the rider whom the wayward creature had 
loved to carry on her back, the rider for whom 
she had pined and fretted during their long 
separation, did not come. Yet soon, though 
she did not know it, that impatience would be 
at an end. Inside the old Dutch house the 
last partings were being made; the two who 
were going forth from it, never perhaps to cross 
its threshold again, were bidding farewell to 
those left behind. Even now Bevill was 
standing by the couch on which De Violaine 
lay through the long days, while from his lips 
fell the last words that he supposed he would 
ever utter to him whose prisoner he had been, 
to him who had been so humane a custodian. 

“IT pray,” he was saying now, ‘that your 
recovery may be swift and assured; I pray 
that between your land and mine peace may 
exist at last. Above all, I pray that we may 
never meet as opposing soldiers ; that, where’er 
the tide of war shall roll, it shall not bring us 
face to face. But, as friends—ah, yes! For, 
Monsieur de Violaine, be my life long or short 
as best it pleases God, I shall ever hold dear the 
memory of him who, when he had me in his | 
hand, treated me neither as spy nor foreign foe, 
but with a gentleness such as a noble heart alone 
could prompt.”’ 

“Farewell. Heaven bless you!’’ De Vio- 
laine. said. ‘‘ You should be very happy. I, 
too, will pray forthat happiness. And, should 
we ever meet again it shall be as brothers, an’ 
you will. For brothers we are in our faith and 
in our calling. Farewell.’’ 

And now all were parted with, excepting 
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only one—Radegonde. Madame Van Ryck 
could not leave her bed, so Bevill and Sylvia 
had gone in to her. There remained no more 
than the parting with that true friend and the 
last handshake with Van Ryck, himself true to 
the core. 

“Ah! how can I leave you!’ Sylvia sobbed, 
as now the two women were locked in each 
other’sarms. ‘‘ You—you whom I have aways 
loved ; you without whom I could have done 
nought for him. Oh! Radegonde, shall we 
never meet again ? ”’ 


‘God He knows,” the other answered 
reverently. ‘‘I pray so. Ah, Sylvia! Sweet 
Sylvia.” 


But at last they forced themselves apart ; at 
last Bevill stood face to face with her who, 
from almost the first moment they met at 
Louvain, had been staunch and firm to him— 
face to face for the last time, Sylvia standing 
back by the door open to the great porch. 
Then, ere he could find his voice, which, 
indeed, it seemed to him was impossible, 
he heard her saying even as her hand held 
his : 

“Farewell. If ever in happy days to come 
for you your memory should chance to wander 
back to that night in Louvain when first our 
knowledge of each other arose ; to the woman 
who was to play some little part in your ex- 


istence—for—a time, spare her a—a—one 
moment’s thought. Think of her as—as 
one ’» But now her voice failed her, too, 


and she was silent. 

Neither could Bevill speak yet, and still 
stood there holding her hand in his even as he 
observed the trembling of her lips, the tears 
standing in her soft blue eyes—even as he 
heard the word “ Bevill’? murmured through 
those lips. 

But, also, he observed something else as his 
troubled glance fell now upon his wife. He 
saw Sylvia’s own lips move though no sound 
issued from them; he saw some suggestion, 
some prompting in Sylvia’s own clear, grey 
eyes ; and, sceing, grasped what they conveyed. 
Bending therefore to her who stood before him, 
he parted the hair that grew low down upon 
her forehead ; bending still lower, he kissed 
her once—even as a brother might have kissed 
a loved sister. ‘‘ Farewell, Radegonde,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘ Farewell,’’ and saw by one swift 
glance at Sylvia’s face that he had compre- 
hended her meaning. 

Yet never through the long life that was to 
be his did he know what Sylvia’s womanly heart 
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had told her, nor understand that which she 
understood. 
* ¥ * * * s 

Embosomed in the woods of Surrey there 
stands a house once white, now grey, on the 
face of which the lichen and the ivy pictu- 
resquely mingle. In front of it sweeps down 
a lawn to where a little river bubbles over the 
pebbles of its bed; round it are arbours and 
bosquets of quaint shape over which grows 
clematis many-hued—white, purple, flame- 
coloured. Round that lawn, too. grow trees 
that are ancient now, and that, when young, 
drew their existence from other lands than 
ours. Against the pilasters of the great porch, 
which gives entrance to a vast hall and supports 
a balcony on to which all the windows of the 
first floor open, trails a passion flower, old— 
perhaps, indeed, ofttimes renewed in memory 
of him who planted the first one ; of him who 
may have whispered as he did so: ‘‘ ’Twas by 
such flowers as these you were embowered, 
enshrined, on that night when first we met ; so 
long as may be shall that flower grow against 
our home, the White House.’’ For if from 
Holland, in those far-off days, some had wan- 
dered here who had ever gazed on a white 
house standing on the outskirts of Li¢ge, they 
must have seen, and, seeing, recognised another 
house so like to it that its resemblance could 
be no fanciful one, but, in truth, a resemblance 
carefully studied and wrought. 

In the great hall whose vast stairs at the 
farther end curve up on eithe side, many 
pictures hang and tell of what the originals 
must have been in hf. Bevill, first Lord 
Bracton, is there, mounted on a bay horse, his 
uniform that of the Cuirassiers, or 4th Horse, 
his ribbons and orders showing that he held 
general’s rank. On one side of this picture the 
painter has placed in a vertical line the words. 
*‘ Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet,”’ 
to testify that he who looks down took part in 
those glorious victories. 

Yet if, as in truth, he does thus look down, 
either the limner’s art, or the hght cast at 
certain times from the great roof above, appears 
to make those eyes rest on one whose full- 
length portrait hangs by the side of his. On 
her! On his wife—some few years older in 
the picture than when first she learnt to love 
him and when, through rain and mire, she 
rushed as fast as might be to gain the help of 
Marlborough. A little older, yes; but not 
less fair and sweet. Stately as ever in her 
grace of matronhood; noble in her height, 
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“Now the two were locked in each other’s arms.” 
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beautiful in feature, and with her clear, pure 
eyes undimmed, though in her rich brown hair 
some silver threads are seen. In each hand 
the woman holds the hand of a child. 

On Lord Bracton’s left there is another 
portrait, the picture of a woman no -longer 
young, her almost grey hair massed above her 
head, but her eyes clear and bright as when 
first they gazed on Bevill Bracton in Louvain, 
while over all her features there is a look of 
content. By her side stands a youth still in 
his teens, one so like this woman that none can 
doubt he is her son. 

Facing the entrance hangs a larger picture 
than all—that of a handsome man in scarlet 
and covered with orders and decorations ; one 
whose tranquil features and soft lineaments 
bespeak calm self-reliance ; confidence. On a 
medallion beneath this are the words: ‘ John, 
first Duke of Marlborough and Marquess of 
Blandford, Prince of the Holy Roman Empire 
and Prince of Mindelheim in Suabia.”’ 

Around the house are copses and thickets, 
and outside them the woods, in all of which 
have played five or six generations of children, 
some of them Bractons, some of them named 
De Violaine. Also, in the dead and gone days 
that Time has powdered for ever with its dust, 
these children have grown up and intermarried 
in the old church near by, the living of which 
has been held perpetually for over a hundred and 
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fifty years by De Violaines, all of whom are 
descended from a French refugee officer who 
settled here. It must be, therefore—since that 
refugee would never have taken any but one 
woman for his wife—that, at last, Radegonde de 
Valorme was enabled to forget the sufferings of 
him who died at the galleys for his religion's 
sake, to reconcile herself to seeing Sylvia wedded 
to the Englishman who came once into her life 
and troubled her thoughts; that she was 
contented to eventually make happy the gallant 
soldier who had loved her so long. 

There is one little copse to which those 
children of different generations have always 
loved to resort, and, after playing, to sit there 
and talk ofits associations with old days—alittle 
copse of nut-trees and red may, in which they 
find the earliest white violets and where, they 
say, the robins always build their nests and the 
nightingales love to sit and sing on summer 
nights. Yet, as they tell their little stories to 
each other and weave not only fancies of the 
past, but, it may be, of the future as well, 
their eyes rest upon a great stone slab that lies 
along the ground embedded in grass and over- 
grown with moss—moss that, however, many 
tiny hands have often scraped and brushed 
away so that they might once more read the 
two words cut into that stone by some old 
graver of bygone days—the words, ‘“‘ La Rose.” 


THE END. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF DERRY. 
(Photo: A. Ayton Londonderry.) 


HE RE must be some readers 
who have wondered at the 
violent resistance of the 
Jews, and especially at 
that of Jewish Christians, 
to the admission of Gentiles 
into the Church. It seems 
so plain. The Psalmist in- 

vokes the round world and all that dwell 

therein. Their Messiah says, “I will declare 
thy name unto the Gentiles.’’ Jesus Himself 
said, ‘“‘ Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Yet we are asked to believe that when Peter 

returned from Cornelius the Church rebuked 

him for going in to men uncircumcised, and 
eating with them; that he himself had re- 
quired a revelation to persuade him to do this ; 
and that Paul’s whole career was vexed by 

Jewish hatred of his Gentile work. Yet these 

are the children of him in whose seed all the 

nations of the earth were to be blessed. What 
can it mean? It means that they expected 

Gentile converts at once to become circumcised 

and to obey the law. To enter upon the new 

religion otherwise than by the Jewish door, 
and without stooping to the Hebrew yoke, 
that was what enraged them. They did not, 
they could not possibly refuse to reccive 

Gentiles; but they refused passionately to 

receive them in their uncircumcision. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the 
inspired wisdom of St Paul in dealing with 
this demand. He rushed into no extremes. 
Instead of saying that the law was abolished, 


“Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the 


keeping of the commandments of God.""—1 Cor. vii. 19. 


even for Jewish converts, he himself walked 
orderly and kept the law, waiting until the 
course of providence, and especially the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, should sweep away what 
had decayed and waxed old, and was ready 
to vanish. If he forbade Gentiles to become 
Jews, it was only because by doing this they 
would show that practically they looked for 
salvation to the law, and were not at rest in 
Christ. 

Nothing is harder than to be a champion of 
such a debated cause without making too 
much of your own side. No one wonders 
when the Apostle of the Gentiles writes .that 
‘‘ Circumcision is nothing.’’ The surprise comes 
when he adds, ‘“‘ And uncircumcision is nothing.” 
This he does, however, in almost the same 
words, three times over during this earliest 
controversy of the Church. Every time, also, 
he tells us what does avail, what is something. 
Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision 
is nothing, but—what is it then ? What does 
he set up, as vital, in opposition to these two 
equal trivialities ? Every time he tells a different 
story! Not, of course, that they are incon- 
sistent ; that would be a grave thing indeed ; 
but they are various, and even unlike each 
other. It will be interesting to lay them side 
by side, not in the order in which he wrote 
them, but in that of logic, and to see them fall 
into line and harmony. 

I.—The text is one, ‘‘ The keeping of the 
commandments of God’’; this, it seems, is 
the essential thing. Not excited feeling, Bible 
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scholarship, or controversial prowess. Obedience. 
So says the great preacher of salvation by 
faith, and we shall do wisely to remember it. 

Our Lord Himself said much the same. 
When the rich young man whom wealth had 
neither corrupted nor satisfied came to Him, 
eagerly running, haunted by the desire of 
attaining at a stroke, by doing some exploit, 
some good thing on a large scale, the peace 
which he saw upon the face of Christ, Jesus 
flung him back upon the two tables of the law. 
And when he claimed to have kept them all 
his life, Jesus appealed from the letter to the 
spirit of them. Did he love his neighbour 
enough to give all to the poor ? Did he love 
God enough to part from all in order to follow 
Christ ? If so, he should not only inherit life, 
he should have treasure in heaven. But he 
could not : he went away sorrowful. 

Now, that incident was the summary of the 
work of the old covenant. The righteousness 
that is of the law saith, The man that doeth 
these things shall live by them. But the law 
entered that sin might abound ; to convict us: 
to make us plead guilty and look for grace. 
This was its function. Like that young man 
who should never again, with light-hearted 
self-reliance, propose to do some good thing 
and establish an inheritance in heaven, like 
him, every mouth is stopped and all the world 
made guilty. 

But it cannot be merely in such a sense that 
St. Paul spoke here. He is surely declaring, 
in the teeth of these sad failures, that for a 
Christian man _ obedience 1s_ possible and 
necessary. 

II.—Asking ourselves, then, how this may 
be, we remember that he has made elsewhere 
another statement of what avails where circum- 
cision and uncircumsision are as nothing ; and 
we turn to it for hght. 

In Galatians vi. 15 we read that ‘ In Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.’ 
And we see at once that a new creature may 
very possibly be able to do, and to do easily, 
what was impossible to lower forms of life. 
As St. Paul declared elsewhere, his very 
views of life are changed, the whole world and 
its attractions and demands put on another 
aspect. He is anew creature, the “old things 
have passed away, behold all things are made 
new.” To every new creature that ever looked 
upon God's world, there was a different world 
to see. 

In the lowing of cattle there are notes too low 
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for any human ear to catch; in the vibration 
of an insect’s wing there are notes too sharp 
for us. You stand under a lime-tree, and a 
butterfly hovers idly on the wing, fulfilling its 
slight vocation. Presentlya bee hums up, eagerly 
busy, for to him every spray of it is a golden 
store of honey for the winter. To you it is 
simply a place of broad fragrance and delightful 
Shade. It is the same place, yet assuredly not 
the same to any of you three creatures there. 
And you remember the poet’s scorn for him 
to whom the primrose by the river’s brim was 
no more than a yellow primrose. 

When the famous Lamennais was a child, 
at a fashionable French watering-place, his 
mother asked him what it was he was gazing 
upon so intently. And he answered, “I am 
looking at what everyone is looking at; but 
I see what they cannot see.’”” Even so, when 
a man’s nature is renewed and character and 
interests changed, his trade, his friends, his 
duty, all will be transformed as well. If one 
loves God and believes in God’s love of him, 
anxieties will cease to corrode and annoyances 
to vex, and the yoke of life will become easy, 
and its burden light, because now they will 
be Christ’s yoke, Christ’s burden. We take 
them, and find rest for our souls. 

If, then, the doctrine of St. Paul is that of 
human helplessness, so that the good which 
I would I do not, and the evil which I would 
not, that I do, if, nevertheless, nothing avails 
except the keeping of the commandments 
of God, it follows that nothing avails except 
to change the springs of character and 
impulse, nothing but a new creature, to live a 
new life. 

IYI.—But still I want to know what this 
new creation means. Many a great change 
cannot be called a work of grace. The unclean 
spirit goes out, as if of his own accord, but the 
house continues to belong to him. He returns 
when he pleases and finds it swept and garnished, 
but he goes deliberately and brings seven other 
devils—pride perhaps, and scorn of those who 
are as he was yesterday—the spendthrift be- 
comes a muser, the drunkard becomes a 
modern Pharisee, or the Pharisee unmasked 
a blasphemer of all good—and the last state 
of that man, that house of the devil, is worse 
than the first. 

What is the new creation that avails ? And, 
moreover, since it cannot continue to be a new 
thing in the perceptions for seventy years, 
since novelty must lose its gloss, and even the 
lame man who received strength cannot have 
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continued always leaping and walking and 
praising God at the temple gate, how shall each 
soul know, soberly and wisely, whether he is 
thus blessed or not ? 

One chapter earlier in the same epistle to 
the Galatians, in the fifth chapter and sixth 
verse, we have the third variant of this same 
remarkable statement. And now it runs thus: 
‘‘In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision ; but faith working 
through love.’”’ Now set the three statements 
side by side, and observe how thoroughly, for 
all their variety, they blend. 

What availeth is the keeping of the com- 
mandments, which nature cannot do. What 
availeth is therefore a new creature, a new 
creation, the arming of nature with fresh 
energies and motives. What availeth is faith 
which opens up new views of God and life, of 
human destinies, and of the goodness in which 
we move and have our being, and stirs the soul 
to love the Author of so much goodness, and 
because it loves, to serve gladly, humbly, 
soundly ; so that the new principle in the 
heart produces what we required at first, and 
the keeping of the commandments of God is 
the working of faith through love. 

Faith—this is not the adoption of certain 
beliefs, but the reliance of the soul on things 
invisible ; it joins hands with God and Christ; 
it is aware of heaven and hell ; it receives the 
Holy Ghost to aid our weakness and to guide 
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our ignorance along the perilous ways of life. 
Surely, to wake up from slumber to these 
urgent realities, to realise God alive in His 
world, and ourselves the sheep of his pasture, 
to have our alarms quieted and our souls com- 
forted by Him, that is a new creation. 

And where such faith is, love must respond 
to the love divine. You remember the poem 
which tells how an old Arabian physician has 
heard the story of the Cross, and though he 
will not confess it, is fascinated and over- 
awed. 

“The very God! Think, Abib, dost thou think ? 
So the All-wise were the All-loving too : 
So through the thunder comes a human voice. 
Saying, ‘O heart [ made, a Heart beats here ; 
Thou hast no power, nor cans't conceive of Mine; 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love ; 
And thou must love Me Who have died for thee.’ ” 


Through this, through the love of the God of 
love, faith works. 

Love to your neighbour works no ill to him, 
therefore love is the fulfilment of the law. 
Well, then, how much more potent to control to 
discipline and to inspire shall be the love of 
Him in Whom we live and move and have our 
being ! 

The circle is turned full. In the light and 
splendour of such a faith man is a new creature, 
to whom old things are passed away and all 
things become new. In the warmth and glow 
of it, obedience is the glad surrender of the 
heart. and service is perfect freedom. 
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A GIRL GRADUATE. 
A Complete Story by Frank H. Sweet. 


HE great week was over, and 
of the three or four hun- 
dred girls who had filled 
the college buildings and 
campus with their bright, 
earnest lives, not more 
than a dozen remained ; 
and most of these dozen 
had their trunks packed 
for speedy departure. 

But among the two or three who had not, 
who did not even know whether she would 
pack, or where she could go if she did, was 
Mary Cathcart, the poet of the graduating class. 

This morning she was standing near the 
entrance of the lecture hall, wondering what 
she would do. For ten days she had been 
looking hopefully for a letter, but none had 
come. None was likely to come now. 

She had not fitted herself for anything in 
special; and she rather looked forward to 
coming back after the summer holidays to take 
a post-graduate course, when, if it should seem 
best, she would study for one of the half- 
dozen callings which many of her schoolmates 
were already entcring upon. But it all de- 
pended on the letter, and the lIetter had not 
come. 

A girl but little older than herself came 
briskly from the building, folding some notes 
which she had apparently just taken. It was 
the French teacher, and she was now going 
straight to the station, to take the next train 
for home. Mary looked at her a little en- 
viously. She had seen her trunk taken away 
a half-hour before. 

As the teacher reached the foot of the steps 
she smiled and noddcd. 

‘“ Not gone yet, Miss Cathcart ?”’ she said. 

““No; I am looking around.” 

“TY understand. It is a lovely place. I 
expected to find it hard to leave, but after 
the past week everything seems so lonely and 
dreary that I am glad to get away. When 
do you go?” 

A second before Mary had not thought of 
packing her trunk. Now she _ answered 
promptly: ‘‘On the afternoon train.”’ 

“That 1s nice. By to-morrow the dear old 
buildings will be empty and ready to enter 
upon their long summer sleep. How strange 


to think of our girls becoming scattered | 
Where do you go ?”’ 

“To Longley.” 

The answer was unpremeditated, but, oddly 
enough, with it vanished the listlessness and 
discontent and doubt from the girl’s face. 
As the French teacher turned away, she skipped 
rather than walked across the campus, ran 
up the steps and into the building, which had 
been her home for four long years, and on up 
the stairs to her own prettily furnished room. 
To Longley ? Of course. That was where 
she had been expecting the letter from. 

Two hours later her trunk was packed and 
at the station, and she had purchased a ticket. 
She had money enough, and to pay her ex- 
penses for a month. Beyond that she did not 
know. 

As the train whirled away from the station 
she caught a fleeting glimpse of the college 
buildings on the slope, and her face grew 
tender. They had been the only home she 
had known since leaving that other one in 
the far West, where for years she had been 
nurse and her mother invalid. Then the trees 
shut the buildings from view, and her thoughts 
went forward to Longley. Who would she 
find there ? Would she even find anybody ? 
A letter which had come to her after her 
mother’s death, more than four years ago, 
bidding her to enter upon a course at this 
college, and stating that money would be 
sent to her from time to time, as before, was 
all she had to go by. The letter had been 
post-marked ‘‘ Longley.” Before that, money 
had been sent to her mother from banks in 
New York, Boston, and other cities, but never 
from the same city twice. And during her 
college course it had been the same. 

She had always been generously supplied, 
and had furnished her room well, and dressed 
well, and had had money to spend. Then, 
as the end of the course approached, she had 
confidently looked forward to another letter. 
But none had come. The one post-marked 
Longley was her only clue, and even that 
might have been mailed by someone passing 
through the place. 

Her mother had thought the money might 
come from a wealthy uncle who had had 
some disagreement with the family, and who 
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took this way of saving his pride. He was 
eccentric, and fond of travelling about from 
place to place. But there was also a family 
tradition of a great-aunt somewhere, who had 
property, and who never communicated with 
any of her relatives. 

The train rushed on, and the half-dozen 
schoolmates who were in it dropped away one 
by one. At length Longley was called, and 
Mary rose with suddenly beating heart and 
hurried out to the little platform of a small 
country station. 

But, as she looked around, her heart sank. 
There was a long unpainted wooden building 
with many small windows, which she after- 
wards learned was a cotton factory. She could 
hear the harsh ‘‘ clack, clack, clack-i-clack ” 
of the looms from where she stood. Around 
the mill were several dozen small houses, all 
alike, and all without shade, trees, or yards. 
She looked around eagerly for a mansion with 
piazzas and lawn, but there was none; only 
the unpainted factory tenements, with two or 
three buildings in the midst of them which 
might be stores or offices. Just from the 
campus and spacious college buildings, it 
seemed unutterably dreary and lonesome, and 
Mary turned longingly toward the train which 
was disappearing in the distance. Of course, 
it was a mistake coming here. 

The station-master was dragging her trunk 
back from the edge of the platform, where it 
had been dropped. She went to him. ¢ | 

‘‘There are no Cathcarts here, of course ?” 
she said, more as an assertion than a question. 

‘“ No, guess not; never heerd of any. Be 
you lookin’ up some ?”’ 

““Y—es, I thought I might find a relative 
here. When is the next train ?” 

““ Not till to-morrer.”’ 

She drew a long breath. 

“Is there a hotel near ?” 

“Fact’ry boardin’ house; but I guess it’s 
pretty full. It only has rooms for seven or 
eight. That’s it down yonder,” pointing with 
his finger; ‘‘ the house with a blind swingin’ 
on one hinge. Be you lookin’ for a job ? The 
bookkeeper’s been fired, an’ they ain’t found 
another yet, though I don’t know as they’d 
take ona woman. Then I hear they’re needin’ 
two or three more weavers. That's all the 
jobs I know of, unless it’s Old Tom Farrar’s. 
He’s been man o’ all work round the mill ever 
since nobody knows when ; but has been sick 
for a month or so, an’ sort 0’ wanderin’ in his 
mind. Gettin’ oid, ye see, an’ been workin’ 
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pretty hard. But of course ve don’t want 
that job. Well, good luck to ye, whatever ye 
do. But oh, say!” as she started down the 
platform. ‘‘I most forgot. I heerd this 
mornin’ that the woman who’s been noursin’ 
Tom is goin’ off to-day. Mebbe ye could git 
her job. The pay won’t be much, but Tom’s 
home is a good place to live in as homes in 
fact’ry tenements go.” 

Mary nodded her thanks, a sudden resolution 
flashing into her eyes. She was a girl who 
made up her mind quickly, often on impulse, 
as now. She had not thought of obtaining a 
situation—but why not ? If she returned to 
the college town she would scarcely have 
money enough to pay her expenses through 
the vacation, even with the strictest economy. 
By the time school commenced she would, of 
course, have another cheque from the un- 
known relative, and be able to keep on with 
her studies ; but she did not like the idea of 
getting entirely out of funds. If she could 
even do something to pay her expenses, she 
would be able to save the little she had for 
any emergency that might occur. 

So when the boarding-house keeper grimly 
informed her that there was not a room, not 
even a lounge vacant, she did not look dis- 
mayed as she might otherwise have done, but 
smilingly inquired her way to the home of 
Mr. Farrar. There she found a middle-aged 
woman, who greeted her anxiously. But on 
Jearning Mary’s errand the woman’s face 
cleared. im . ae 

‘‘That’s what I call a special Providence ! ” 
she exclaimed heartily. ‘‘ You see, I’ve got to 
go. for my sister’s sick; but I have been 
hatin’ to leave old Mr. Farrar. The very best 
I could think of was gettin’ a neighbour’s 
little girl, only fourteen, to come in ; but she’d 
be a pretty poor excuse. Have you done any 
nussin’ ?”’ 

“IT took care of my mother quite a good 
many years before she died.” 

“Then it’s all right, an’ I’m glad. You 
won’t have a bit of trouble lookin’ arter things 
here. Mr. Farrar’s one of the best house- 
keepers I know, if he has kept bachelor’s 
hall. There's everything one wants to do 
with, an’ it’s all spick and span. An’ Mr. 
Farrar himsclf won’t give a mite of trouble. 
Even when he’s wanderin’—which has been 
most of the time, so fur—he’s gentle an’ soft- 
spoken. One can’t help lovin’ the old man. 
But come in—come in!” stepping back from 
the doorway to allow Mary to enter. ‘ You 
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might as well begin right off, an’ I'll be packin’ 
my trunk.”’ 

‘Ts he very ill ?’’ Mary asked, as she went 
inside. 

‘‘ Well, no, not so very. He’s gittin’ better 
slowly. The doctor says he’ll begin to sense 
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do with, and it was all in its place and “ spick 
and span.’’ She remembered many of the 
tempting dishes which she had prepared for 
her mother, and she made them now, singing 
little snatches of song as she did so. She had 
not known what she was fitted for. Now she 


‘‘*Why didn’t you write to her direct?’” 


things in another week, an’ arter that he’ll 
pick up fast. But you’re likely to be needed 
for a month or more. An’ oh yes; he told 
me when I fust come that he could only pay 
three dollars a week, for he had other ex- 
penses to meet outside. I s’pose you'll git the 
same. But it’s a nice place to stay, an’ I 
think you’ll like it.”’ 

She was right, Mary did like it. As the 
woman had said, there seemed everything to 


knew that she could be a good nurse. Per- 
haps she could also be good at other things, 
but she had not found that out yet. 

What surprised her most were the books in 
every room, some of which even she looked at 
with awe. And they all showed marks of much 
use, as well as loving care. The old man’s 
hands were rough and calloused, as befitted a 
man of all work around the mill; but for 
all that, he was evidently a scholar, and Mary 
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felt that she could read proof of it in the 
strong brow and dreamy eyes. 

As the days went by those eyes began to 
follow her as she moved softly about the room, 
contentedly and lovingly at first, then with a 
questioning wistfulness, as though the clouded 
mind were striving to grasp something it could 
not quite reach. Then one day there were 
several minutes when the eyes grew clear and 
intelligent, during which they gazed at her 
with almost startled wonder. The next day 
the lucid interval was longer, and_ several 
times repeated. But he did not speak, only 
gazed at her and passed his hand across his 
brow from to time as though to clear his brain. 
Once he turned his face to the wall, and when 
she went to him a little later she found traces 
of tears upon his checks. ; 

Then came a morning when he was strong 
enough to sit up in bed ; but still the wistful- 
ness and wonder remained in his eyes, and 
mingled with them now was a certain resig- 
nation. 

Presently he motioned Mary to his side. 

“You are a new nurse ?”’ he said. 

“Yes.” 

‘IT knew it, of course, but I haven’t said 
anything. I—lI have been trying to get my 
mind clear. I thought as I got stronger my 
mind would get better, but it don’t. I—I’m 
afraid it is getting worse.” 

Mary stroked his hand slowly. 

“You cannot get well all at once, Mr. 
Farrar,’ she chided. ‘‘ You have been very 
ill, you know. But you are growing stronger 
gradually, I can see it.”’ 

“You don’t understand,’ he answered, 
gently ; ‘“‘my body’s stronger, but my mind 
don’t seem to gain. It made you out to be 
somebody else from the first, and has per- 
sisted in the hallucination ever since. I sup- 
pose it’s what folks call second childhcod.”’ 
Then, changing the subject abruptly, ‘‘ How 
long have I been sick ? ”’ 

“TI do not know. I have only been here 
two weeks. It 1s now the first of July.” 

He looked startled. 

“That late!” he gasped. ‘Why, I— 
I’ve got a httle girl away at school who ought 
to have been written to iong ago. Will you 
bring me my pen and paper from. the 
desk ?”’ 

She complied, but his hand trembled = so 
that he could not hold the pen. 

‘Let me do it for you,” she said, taking 
the pen from his shaking fingers and moving 
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a small table close to his bedside. ‘‘ Now, how 
shall I begin ?” 

But he remained silent, looking at her doubt- 
fully. 

‘‘ [—I—-yyou see, I don’t write to her direct,”’ 
he said at length, hesitatingly. ‘‘ There’s an 
old friend in New York who acts for me.” 
He was silent for some minutes longer, then 
went on, desperately : 

‘“The Ietter must be written, and I suppose 
it'll be best to explain things a little. You 
sec, when I was a boy I had a strong notion 
for college, but there were reasons why I had 
to work hard vear after year. When at last 
I was fixed so I could go, I felt that I was 
too old. Besides, I was sort of settled with 
the books I liked to read, and had lost ambition 
to go out into the world. But I didn’t give up 
the idea altogether ; I would send somebody 
in my place. So I looked around. I had no 
relative save a little girl I played with 
when a boy. She had married and gone West. 
I traced her up, and found that her husband 
was dead, and she an invalid without means. 
That was something nearer than college; so 
I sent her what money I had to spare from 
time to time. When she died, I had her girl 
go to college.” 

He paused, with his gaze upon the coverlet, 
his eyes unobservant, dreamy, reminiscent. 

Mary had risen, her eyes shining. 

‘‘ Why didn’t you write to her direct ?’”’ she 
breathed. 

‘‘ Well, she was a college girl, you see, with 
college girls’ notions. I liked to think of her 
as my girl, and to plan things for her. If I'd 
written to her direct, it might have been 
different. You see, I’m just a man of all 
work in a factory.”’ : 

‘‘Mr. Farrar, do you think any girl could be 
ashamed of you ?”’ 

The quick, passionate cry brought his gaze 
suddenly from the coverlet. What he read in 
her voice, in her eves, brought a look of rapt 
understanding to his face. 

“Then it isn’t my mind wandering!” he 
exclaimed, tremulously. ‘‘ It’s hery—really and 
truly her. Mary, bring me that box in my desk.” 

She brought it, and he ran his fingers through 
the contents eagerly, soon finding a tintype, 
which he opened and held up for her inspection. 
It might have been her own picture, so exact 
was the hkeness. She recognised it with a 
low cry. 

‘It’s your mother, Marv,’’ he said softly, 
“taken just before she went West.” 
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(Illustrated from Oviginal Photographs by Tonge, Warrington.) 


“ View not this pile by measure given 
To buildings raised by common hands : 
That fabric rises high to heaven 
Whose basis on devotion stands.” 


[HE church that lays claim to the 

<; above distinction is situated just 

y NM outside Warrington, on the Cheshire 
side, and belongs to the Baptist 
Communion. There is a picture in-existence 
which represents the building as it ap- 
peared in the early part of the last century; 
since then it has undergone various trans- 
formations, the last being about twelve years 
ago, when it was enlarged at the back, and 
entirely revolutionised within, the old high- 
back pews giving place to modern seats ; 


and though it is still a plain structure out- 
wardly, within it is quite a model of comfort, 
neatness, and quiet beauty. 

It nestles on the crest of a hill known as 
Hill Cliffe, and is guarded on both sides and 
behind by “ covers ’’ and woods. In spring- 
time and early summer you approach the 
ancient sanctuary between hedgerows white 
with hawthorn bloom, and along a lane 
bordered with brilliant rhododendrons, 
homely lilacs and graceful laburnums, whilst 
at a little distance are giant chestnuts 
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glorious with their stately plumes. In 
front of the chapel stands a goodly sycamore, 
considerably over a century old. The view 
from the terrace in front of the chapel is 
extensive and magnificent. The celebrated 
landscape painter Richard Wilson—desig- 
nated the English Claude Lorraine—who 
made Hill Cliffe a city of refuge when suffer- 


ing from pecuniary difficulties—declared that 


from this position you had a panorama 
unequalled by any other landscape in 
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In earliest days the chapel was completely 
surrounded by trees, and afforded a rare 
place of concealment in persecuting times. 
Situated about midway between Manchester 
and Liverpool, near the boundaries of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, not far from the 
old Roman road to London, it decubtless 
oftentimes proved a sanctuary to the perse- 
cuted, in the three counties of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Yorkshire. 

The congregations seem to have met at 
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England. You have spread before you a 
tract of level country no less than a hundred 
square miles in area, with the estuary of the 
Mersey showing in silver bands in several 
places, while in one direction are seen the 
well-known mountains of North Wales, and 
in other directions the hills of Lancashire and 
Derbyshire. In addition to this magnificent 
view the immediate surroundings are charm- 
ing in the extreme. A quiet walk to this 
rural suburban sanctuary on a_ bright 
Sunday morning in summer is delightful, 
while the evenings are none the less enchant- 
ing. With the perfume of nature’s sacrifice, 
the glowing sunset and the rapturous 
anthems of the woodland choir, the soul is 
uplifted and prepared for worship. No wonder 
that here— 
“ The villagers on bended knees 
Find solace which a busy world disdains.’' 


first—and presumably during troublous 
times—in a cellar underneath the present 
buildings, for during some excavations for 
enlargement seventy years ago, traces of 
underground passages were discovered, and 
an old baptistry in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The old oaken pulpit which has the 
reputation of once having had a trapdoor 
in it, together with the old oaken table and 
the communion and other plate, probably 
belonged to these periods. 

Baptists claim that their principles and 
practices had taken root in Cheshire as far 
back as the fifth century, when two Con- 
tinental bishops baptised a large number 
of converts in the river Allen, near Chester. 
In the year 600 the monks and Christians of 
Bangor Isycoed to the number of 2,100 
suffered martyrdom because they refused to 
baptise infants. The scenes of these two 
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events are not more than thirty miles from 
Hill Cliffe, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that in the persecution which followed some 
of the scattered people found refuge in Hill 
Cliffe, where they and their descendants 
quietly maintained their faith for centuries. 
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covered, was a Mr. John Warburton, second 
son of Sir John Warburton, of Arley, a well- 
known and ancient family in Cheshire; he 
died in 1594. 

It is supposed that Roger Holland—an 
ancestor of the present Lord Knutsford— 
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Historians testify that there were separate 
communities of Baptists in various parts of 
England in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Perhaps the most effective witness to the 
antiquity of Hill Cliffe is found inits ancient 
graveyard, where stones have been discovered 
bearing dates 1357, 1414, 1523, and 1599. 

The first minister, as far as can be dis- 
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who suffered martyrdom at Smithfield in 
1588, and was described as from Wigan and 
Cheshire, was connected with this church. 
There is reason to believe that the Lollards 
and Wycliffites of the fourteenth century 
were associated with this place. The grave- 
yard is referred to by some writers as ‘‘ The 
Old Lollard burial-place at Hill Cliffe.” 
There are five Baptist churches now existing 
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in this country which date from the early 
t of the sixteenth century, the church at 
Hill Cliffe being recognised as the oldest. 
The only church that comes nearest to Hill 
Cliffe in point of antiquity is that of the 
Independent Church, Horningsham, Wilt- 
shire, which was formed in 1566, being, 
however, nearly fifty years later in its for- 
mation than Hill Cliffe, the date given in 
‘‘The Baptist Handbook”’ being 1522. 

In 1640 the Earl of Derby with his forces 
entrenched himself in Warrington, and so 
fierce was the conflict that the ordinary laws 
of warfare were exceeded; for we read that 
“The Royalists killed a godly man and his 
wife in their own house.”’ These were, by 
the common consent of local tradition, 
‘ members of the church at Hill Cliffe. Thus 
the halo of the martyr’s spirit hovers over 
this ancient spot. 

At that time the uncrowned king, Oliver 
Cromwell, comes upon the scene. After 
capturing Warrington Bridge—close to 
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which and on the way to Hill Cliffe his 
statue 1s placed—he finds time to climb the 
hill and worship within the simple structure, 
sitting on one of.the bare benches with his 
feet in the rushes, listening to one of his 
soldiers preaching. A member of his force 
lies in the adjoining graveyard. 

In the long line of pastors there is at least 
one well-known name, viz., Rev. John Mac- 
gowan, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Dialogues of 
Devils,” “‘ The Shaver,” and eighteen other 
works. He was pastor from 1740 to 1759. 
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Owing to trouble in the church, the chapel 
was Closed from 1785 to 1792. That was a 
sad experience, relieved, however, by the 
heroism of some devoted women, who main- 
tained the continuity of the church and the 
rights of the place by meeting weekly in the 
vestry to weep, to kneel, and to pray, amid 
the desolations of former glory; this they 
did persistently for seven years, nobly keep- 
ing the sacred fire burning upon the inner 
altar of the church. 

In the year 1792—the year when the 
immortal Carey started the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and quickened the churches in 
home work—the surviving trustee offered the 
place to a local schoolmaster of some repute, 
John Thompson, who felt called to preach; 
he took charge, and a new era dawned upon 
the old place; he was a quaint and original 
character. He continued his ministry for 
thirty-three years, and built up a flourishing 
church of wide influence. Many of the 
churches in the immediate neighbourhood, 
notably those of Liverpool, and 
indirectly all the Baptist churches 
| in North Wales, owe their origin 
eee. to the mother church at Hill Cliffe. 

At present the church is in a 
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healthier and stronger position than for the 
last fifty years. . 

In 1899 the present pastor originated the 
idea of holding the regular Sunday evening 
services in the adjoining graveyard during 
the summer season, and the unique character 
of the service made it very popular, many 
attending from great distances. Owing to 
difficulties arising from the Trust, these ser- 
vices are now held by the side of the lane, on 
the open space shown in the last picture. 

J. S. HuGHEs. 


PRELUDE. 


O me the thought of your 
lying here is terrible,” 
said Mary Anthony, 
quickly. ‘Oh, Basil, I 
who know you so well— 
I who can appreciate 
the exquisite colouring 
of your pictures—think 

what I feel to see you here!” 

She broke off with a sob, and the bhnd 
painter moved his hand uneasily towards her, 
till she caught it in a tight grip. 

‘I did not know that you felt like this, 
Mary,” he said, gently. ‘It is very kind of 
you, but I have grown accustomed to my 
burden since you went away, and, after all, 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’ ” 

‘‘T wish I had never gone to Australia.” 

“What difference would that have made ? 
A man with my propensity for misfortune 
would certainly have blown himself up some- 
how, even if you had been here to prevent me 
from playing with lighted matches and escaping 
gas.” 

He spoke lightly, but Miss Anthony read 
the weariness in his voice, and her heart cried 
out in answer. 

“And you are only thirty-five!’’ she said, 
passionately. ‘‘ You have seen so little of the 
beautiful things of the world, and now—to 
think—that you can see no morc!” 

‘‘ Why, dear friend, my mind is stored with 
beautiful memories,’’ he said, with some faint 
wonder in his voice. ‘‘ Think of the three 
months I spent in the Mediterranean. Why, 
there lay the germs of a hundred pictures.” 

‘““Which you can never paint! Oh, the 
cruelty, the injustice of life!” 

He stopped her with a gesture. 
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THE IMPRESSIONS OF A BLIND PAINTER. 


“You are wrong—quite wrong. There is 
no cruelty—no injustice. Where God is, there 
love is also. I have a hundred things to be 
thankful for. Let me only tell you of one. 
Since my accident my uncle died, leaving me 
unexpectedly a fortune of £20,000. So that 
as I lie here I have not to trouble mysvlf as 
to the finance question.”’ 

“But you would rather have your eyes and 
your poverty ? ” 

‘‘T am not so sure. Mary, my thirty-five 
years of life have taught me one thing, and 
that is, that God is always right in what He 
does. We do not see it now, perhaps, but 
nevertheless it is the truth; and as I lie here 
I try and turn that side of my blindness 
always to the sun.” 

*“'You are too good.” 

“I am not good at all, otherwise I should 
never repine ; and these are dark days, dear 
little friend—these are dark days.” 

He could not see the working of her face 
as she looked down at him. Five years ago 
Mary Anthony had awoke to the knowledge 
that she loved the penniless painter, Basil 
Marwood, as she had never loved any other 
man in her brilliant, beautiful life. 

He had painted her portrait, which had been 
the sensation of Burlington House two seasons 
before, and he had painted into her face all 
the beauty that his eyes saw there, and she 
read herself as a new soul with virtues of 
which she had never dreamed before. It would 
be almost correct to say that her love for him 
had begun there, rather than among the mere 
careless friendships of childhood. As _ for 
Basil Marwood, he did not remember the time 
that he had not loved Mary Anthony, for since 
the early days of his boyhood the whole scope 
of his ambition had been centred in the thought 
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that he must try to make a position worthy 
of her, so that he might ask her to be his wife. 

In old days the Anthonys had been the 
squires of Peveral, where his father was rector, 
and the gulf between the beautiful Miss Anthony 
and Basil Marwood the painter had been a 
deep one. Two years ago Mary had gone 
to Australia suddenly, and people were good 
enough to say that she wished to put an end 
to ‘a foolish boy and girl affair’ that could 
lead to no serious result. But Mary, in her 
own heart, knew that she had gone there to 
escape from an impossible position, since she 
loved Marwood, and he would not speak. A 
year later had come his accident and the 
crushing blow of his total blindness, and now 
she had returned to discover this for herself, 

Mary looked round the room whcre now 
he sat. It was pretty enough, for the old 
nurse who kept his house was a family scr- 
vant, and had loved him since he was a baby ; 
but it wanted the finishing touches that the 
hand of a refined woman would give it, and 
she longed to arrange flowers in the vases and 
to place the chairs and tables at a less acute 
angle, then remembered with a pang that he 
could not see what lav about him. 

‘““ But no memories can satisfy you for what 
you have lost, Basil,’”’ she cried. 

‘They can go far to compensate. Now, for 
instance, I have your face, Mary—that is 
with me, sleeping and waking.” 

““Ah! there is one comfort for those who 
love you,” cried the girl. ‘‘ They will always 
be young to you; their faces can never grow 
lined and old.”’ 

Marwood smiled. Mary Anthony, in all the 
radiance of her beauty—grey, black-lashed 
eyes, wealth of chestnut hair, and perfect 
symmetry of hmbs and form, could never grow 
unlovely with years. 

“Are those you love ever unattractive to 
you ?”’ he said, gently. ‘‘ Was your mother 
less dear when her hair grew white and her 
cheek thin ?”’ 

Mary rose from her seat. Marwood was 
impossible—not only blind as to his sight, 
but blind, too, in his attitude towards her. 
She loved him, and he would not see it; nay, 
rather felt himself further removed from her 
by reason of his affliction. 

““{ must go back now,” she said, with a 
touch of impatience. ‘‘ Aunt Laura does not 
seem to be coming hcre for me.”’ 

“Wait for Lady Barton, I beseech you, 
Mary. Can you grudge mea few more moments 
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of your time ? The day seems often so very 
long.’’ : 

She sat down again, paler a little by the 
very force of the emotion that was shaking 
her. Then she glanced at him from under 
the shadow of her broad hat. He was thinner 
and whiter than she remembered him of old, 
and it hurt her to see the long, flexible hands 
idle upon his knees. But for all that, he was 
very good to look at, and his blind eyes seemed 
to intensify the mournful beauty of the dark 
face. 

“Tell me a little of what you think as you 
sit here,’’ she said. ‘‘ Something of the pic- 
tures you have in your mind. Are they 
strange to me, Basil ?”’ 

“You are in every picture; you are an 
integral part of those fancies of mine, Mary ; 
and among them all I look from the windows 
of my mind at five pictures the most often.’ 

“And which are they ?” 

Basil Marwood leaned back in his chair, 
and began to speak slowly and earnestly. 

‘“Since you really wish to listen, Mary, I 
shall weave them as the fancy moves me, 
and you will recognise them, perhaps, for you 
are standing in the foreground of each pic- 
ture, and in the first you have on a blue gown 
—grey blue as your eyes, and there is a belt 
of rose red at your waist, and roses of the 
same. colour fasten the big, white musln 
collar about your shoulders.”’ 


PICTURE I. 


IVE-AND-TWENTY miles from the 
i North Sea the gulls come inland to 
build and breed, blown there by 
the east winds that sweep the Lin- . 
colnshire cliffand. In the middle of a wood, 
thick with beech, elm, and firs, there is a 
lake, set round with sandy banks, and it is 
to this lake that the “ black-hcead’”’ gulls 
drift injand about the middle of March. You 
can hear them shrilly screaming as they follow 
the plough; the fresh-scented mould of the 
furrows under the clear March sky, the silver 
wings of the gulls in the keen, clear air, all 
full of promise of the spring. 

‘But in May the outer gate of the fir 
wood leads up a sandy drive bordered among 
the trees by spiky clumps of golden gorse— 
spires of purple foxglove and fresh crumpled 
fronds of bracken. 

“Up the winding road the track is moss- 
grovn and viewless, shut in by close-growing 
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trees till the summit is reached, and the view 
breaks upon the eye through a rift in the 
trees. 

‘‘ The shores of the lake, flat and sandy, are 
dotted with the rough nests of the gulls and 
their young in evcry stage, from the speckled 
egg to the downv little creature that bobs 
about merrily among the rushes as if the water 
were its natural element. There are also a 
number of dead and dying birds in the colony, 
and the air is thick with wings and feathers, 
and laden with a scent that is peculiar to 
itself. | 

‘‘ Hundreds of gulls’ throats are screaming 
and chattering together with the most dcaf- 
ening result, and the birds wheel hither and 
thither, or sit on bush and sedge, abusing the 
interloper. | 

“Through the colony, away up the hill, 
the air is sweeter, and the green slope winds 
and climbs until it ends in a precipitous ridge 
of green cliff with woodland stretched below. 

“The fresh green of the trees and the white 
flash of gulls’ wings on one hand; and on 
the other the wide plain of Lincolnshire, inter- 
sected here and. there by a river or canal, 
shining like a silver ribbon. There are sharp, 
black chimneys, belonging to a village of iron 
works, where the great blast furnaces flare 
to heaven through night and day. 

‘‘Here and there are dotted the red roofs 
of a hamlet or outlying farmstead, with its 
clump of orchard and its pasture fields yellow 
with cowslips. And away on the far horizon 
the towers of Lincoln Cathedral stand out 
sharply etched upon the pale background like 
a beacon upon its lordly hill. And you were 
there, and there was summer in my heart, 
Mary, because you understood all that there 
was to see in that world of plain, flat valley 
and straight canal. And we were young, dear, 
and all the world was before us—just as to-day 
it lics behind me and beckons me away.” 

Marwood’s voice broke, and Mary sat still 
with the tears raining down her cheeks ; but 
she made some inarticulate sound that passed 
for approbation, and he continued : 

“IT think that we both possess the knack 
of finding beauties where others see only the 
rough, disagreeable side and the skelcton 
leaves among the green. Do you remember 
that mid-day in Malta? You were all in 
white then, Mary, and your hat was trimmed 
with roses, pale pink as a sea-shell.”’ 

‘‘I remember,” said Mary Anthony. 
me about it again.” 


** Tell 
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PICTURE Il. 


. IGH up from a balcony in Valetta, in 
‘The Street of the Windmil!,’ the 


island looks its best. 

‘ Under the stone wall the Mediter- 
ranean washes idly on an August day, blue as 
a shield of glittering lapis-lazuli and the stone- 
coloured shelters of the embrasures. behind 
which the black muzzies of the great guns 
lurk unnoticed, are the same colour as the 
cliffs themselves. 

‘A huge P. & O. boat, whistling for pratique, 

is the only discordant note in the hot after- 
noon, for the feluccas and Gozo boats with 
brown sails are lying asleep in the bay in the 
dead stillness of the hour. 
- “Under the wall two withered brown 
Maltese stone-cutters are eating their meal 
of blood-red tomatoes, a coarse loaf, an anchovy 
pickled in brine, washed down by a mugful 
of the wine of the country. 

‘But night falls swiftly in the Mediterra- 
nean, and when the puff of white smoke from 
St. Angelo has melted away, and the noise 
of the sunset gun has lost itself in the crowded 
alleys of Vittorioso, it is growing dusk. Fort 
and barrack echo back the notes of ‘ Retreat,’ 
ringing resonantly across the water the call 
of the dying day. The sun drops behind 
Citta Vecchia like a flaming ball into the sea. 
Slowly towards the shining west the path of 
the moon shows clear as a silver mbbon on 
the breast of the water, and Esna rears a 
black head against the primrose of the sky. 
A boatman, rowing jerkily across the harbour, 
chants a minor melody that may be his evening 
hymn, and night drops like a pall upon the 
white island of Malta.’ 


‘‘T remember it all,’’ said Mary Anthony, 
breathlessly. ‘‘ You and I were together, and 
the yacht was below us, rocking gently in 
the harbour, and you had opened your lips 
to speak to me when the others came round 
the corner and joined us.” 

He could not see the longing in the eager 
face fixed on him, but he smiled. 

‘There are some words that are better 
unspoken, Mary ; but we went on that night 
in the httle yacht, and with a fair wind we 
anchored off the coast of Sicily, under Taor- 
mina, in two days—do you remember ? ” 

‘““T have forgotten nothing. Tell me about 
the Sunday that was our first day there, 
Basil.”’ 


“Ah! you remember that Sundey. Listen, 
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dear friend, and think that you wore again 
your pretty holland gown with its sash of 
blue.”’ ‘ 


PICTURE III. 


. UR landlord served us early with a 

() fresh comb of honey and delicious 

café au latt, and we eat it on the 

balcony overhanging the orange garden 

of the hotel, looking up to Etna and down on 
to Giardini Bay. 

‘The peasants had come down from the 
mountains and up from the valley, and the 
men wore blue knee-breeches and fishermen’s 
caps of scarlet, while their legs were bound 
with strips of coloured cloth, and their feet 
were shod with buskins. 

“In the town the carabiniert strutted along 
in their uniforms and cocked hats, while round 
the fountain the bare-legged children were 
splashing in the marble basin. 

‘Later in the afternoon we wended our 
way up the steps into the Greek Theatre, 
to wait there for the sunset. Below us lay 
olive groves and fields of purple grapes, with 
orange bushes here and there, and the gold 
of the prickly pear, with the mauve and green 
of the fig. 

‘‘Among the broken columns wild flowers 
here and there showed themselves, but the 
bricks needed nothing to glorify them, since 
they have the very essence of the sunlight in 
their colouring. 

‘“‘'We stood on the edge of the wall, over- 
jooking the sheer slope of five hundred feet 
to the sea. Below lay the islet of Isola Bella, 
which lies lonely as a cloud upon the Mediter- 
ranean, and about it and upon it a very host 
of swallows were curving and wheeling. 

“The sun disappeared, and the Calabrian 
hills grew dusky purple, save for the white 
wash of waves upon their shores. 

“Out of the tunnel below us the train 
rushed, shricking, towards Messina, till it was 
lost in a cloud of white smoke. Etna spat 
up one lurid flash of flame above its smoking 
cap, and the hollows grew gloomy under the 
snow line. There was a young moon that 
Sunday night, and she swam out of the west 
like a silver thread upon a shield of violet, 
fading to opal and studded with stars. 

“Away in the town the Duomo sent out 
one sonorous bell for the Angelus, and since 
Sunday was over we too descended from the 
heights and lIeft the theatre to slumber and 
the cry of whecling bats, till the first ray of 
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sunlight touched the topmost column with the 
salutation of ‘ Salve.’ ” 


“It is only five years ago,’”’ said Mary 
Anthony, ‘‘and my father and mother are 
gone, and I am alone, and you—can never 
see all God’s lovely world again. Has one 
to pay so dearly for ali one’s happiness ? ”’ 

‘Mary! You are out of patience to-day, 
or you would not speak like that. It is God's 
goodness that gives us any happiness at all. 
Have we a right to demand joy or sorrow ?”’ 

‘TI was wrong, Basil. Forgive me. Have 
you another memory from those days in 
Sicily ?”’ 

‘‘A memory of you in a pink cotton gown,” 
he said, with a smile, ‘‘and a shady, white 
hat.”’ 

Mary Anthony glanced away round the room 
that held all his unfinished work, and saw 
facing her a picture of country scenery in 
Sicily, with her own figure faintly sketched in 
in the foreground. 

‘I know what you are going to tell me,” 
she said, swiftly, ‘‘only divide it into two 
pictures—first, the day before we ascended 
Etna, and then the great ascent itself. I 
was horrid to you one day, and—not so hornd 
the next.” 

‘‘You were always what you should be,” 
he said, gravely. ‘‘I am sometimes glad now 
that you were not more tender, for that would 
have made this later time more difficult.” 


PICTURE IV. 


cs PON the edge of the lava plain of Etna 
U lay the village of Nicolosi, with the 
sun upon its houses, and every window 

of the little inn glittering in the hght. 

* We four had dined very simply there the 
evening after our drive up from the plain of 
Acireale. The bells of the trotting horses, the 
dark of the mountain and the silver of the 
moon track across the road, were behind us, 
and we had dined to the music of the man- 
dolin played in the open doorway by a girl 
with the face and carriage of a Greek god- 
dess, with an orange-coloured scarf wound 
about her head and round her supple throat. 
‘But we were awake with the birds and 
out in the street, where the handsome Sicilians 
stared at us from doors and windows with 
their wonderful faces of pure Greek and Roman. 
‘* We looked into the church, and saw the 
inscription running round the golden roof that 
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sets forth that the lava in the great eruption of 
the volcano flowed as far as the church wall 
and then stopped there—‘a very avalanche 
of fire ’—‘ by the mercy of God.’ 

“ Then we took our way up the road that 
winds by the Monti Rossi, and so across paths 
of blue anemones and vellow genista to the 
belt of chestnut trees. The chequered light 
and shade that fell through the leaves above 
our heads patterned the grass, and up the 
winding glade that lay between the woods 
we could see the dim shadow of Etna lying 
like a cloud upon the summer world. 

‘‘ Blue and scarlet butterflies danced about 
the flowers, wonderful moths tike glittering 
sparks of gold flashed in and out of the trees, 
while green lizards sunned themselves on the 
stones. 

‘““A country cart came up from Catania, 


with the Sicilian at the head of his mule,: 


whistling a stave of folk song. The cart, 
painted gaudily on every panel with a scene 
from Tasso, rumbled noisily by us, to be laden 
higher up the slope with slabs of frozen snow, 
that were then covered with fronds of bracken 
and oak branches. Then a goatherd, driving 
his tinkling flock, passed us, and as he went 
he piped upon a flute made of a wheaten 
straw, so that the woods rang with the melody. 
But at that moment the sound of our mule 
bells came gaily up from the valley, and I 
think—you took your hand from mine, where 
it had lain all that June hour in the woods.” 

“ Basil,’’ Mary began, but her voice broke, 
and he went on quictly. 

“And now for my last memory of you, 
and this time your gown was a grey one, 
and your mood almost as sombre, Mary.”’ 


PICTURE V. 


T HERE was a procession of us—four 
mules and as many guides and the 
pack mule behind; and when we 

came out above the chestnut woods 
that June morning we rested for a while at 
the little house that is built there for travellers, 
and drank some of the cold water from the 

Casa Vescovo well. 

“When we mounted again, we came out 
into the treeless country where the mules had 
to jump from ridge to ridge of rock, for by 
degrees we had left all vegetation behind us, 
the atmosphere had gradually fallen to freezing 
point, and we all wrapped ourselves up warmly 
in our fur coats. On either side of us were 
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small, fizzing craters, smoking white threads 
of steam among the rocks, and before us 
stretched a vast plain of black powdered 
lava, up to the white hut that shines in the 
distance under the slope of the crater. 
‘Under the blocks of lava shone the eternal 
snows, and the thousand feet of sheer ascent 
that ends in the great crater was glittering 
with snow above the ‘Val del Bove.’ The 
silence was so great that the shuffle of the 
mules’ feet in the lava was almost impertinent. 
There was no sign of life save in the thread 
of smoke that went up from the chimney of 


_the Casa Inglesi, where the professor of as- 


tronomy was in residence. The Sun was set- 
ting in a red glow after our nine hours’ climb, 
and from the door of the rest house the glit- 
tering island of Sicily lay unfolded like a 
jewelled map, with the Mediterranean lap- 
ping the shores like a lapis-lazuli ring.” 


Basil Marwood paused, and his hand seemed 
to grope vainly for something that was not 
there—like the hand of a little child in the 
darkness. 

“TI have those memories, Mary,” he said ; 
“and, for your part, what have you to tell 
me of Australia and your life there ? Where 
are your pictures ?”’ 

““My pictures are the same as those you 
have shown me—my life is bound up with 
yours,” said Mary Anthony in a low, steady 
voice. as she rose from her seat and came 
swiftly over to him. 

“Mary,” he said, tremulously. 

“Oh! I wanted all this time to tell you 
that I have lost all my money—that I am 
very poor,” she said, wildly. “‘ Did you not 
hear about it ? The loss of it killed my 
father.” 

“You are very poor ?”’ said Marwood, in 
a low voice. ‘“‘ You, Mary ?” 

She crept a little closer to him, and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

‘You are far richer than I am now, Basil. 
I am glad of that.” 

There was something in her voice that woke 
a sudden rush of joy within him that he 
thought had been long dead. 

““Mary,’’ he said, ‘‘ could you ever love me 
enough to marry me—with my blind eyes, 
my frustrated ambitions ? ” 

“T have loved you all my life,’ she said, 
simply. ‘‘ Let me be your eyes, Basil.” 

And with a supreme sigh of content she 
laid her hands in his. 
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Sweet is the Morn that Waketh. 


Words by HERBERT G. WATKINS. Music by ENoS Watkins, F.R.C.O. 
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2. For us there is no sad - ness When Thou, O Lord, art near; 
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zeal we seek the house of prayer, As-sured that Christ will meet us there. A 
message,sweet as__—lov- er’s smile, ‘‘ Come ye a - part, and rest a - while.” 
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3. How oft our spirits languish 5. Lord, give us grace to know Thee, 
For this blest hour of peace, And love Thee more and more, 
When bitter strife and anguish And strength, that we may show Thee 
Shall at Thy bidding cease ; How truly we adore : 
When with pure hearts we may behold | Help us Thy Gospel to proclaim, 
The truth Thou lovest to unfold. And live to honour Thy great Name. 
4. There is no earthly treasure 6. Let all Thy people gather 
Comparable to this ; This day before the Throne, 
Nor have we known a pleasure To glorify the Father, 
So full of holy bliss : ' The Spirit, and the Son: 
In Thy society we find From age to age let angels raise 


All needful rest for heart and mind. Their perfect hymns of love and praise. 
Amen 


By the Rev. H. B. Freeman, M.A., Vicar of Burton-on-Trent. 


“I believe God answers prayer, 
Answers always, everywhere ; 
{ may cast my anxious care, 
Burdens I could never bear, 
On the God Who heareth prayer.” 


our lives, most of us 
can remember some Cir- 
cumstance, or combina- 
tion of circumstances, 
which it seems difficult 
to explain in an ordinary 
way. Our deliverances 
are generally harder to 
understand than our misfortunes, because they 
have depended less upon ourselves. Ruin seemed 
to be rushing inexorably in our direction, as 
an electric tram might glide down upon some 
living obstacle in the darkness ; but just before 
fate’s final crunch, the deadly current was 
Switched off as by an invisible hand, and we 
went upon our way rejoicing. ~ 

For some people these episodes of the 
past loom in the subdued and _ passionless 
light of memory more strangely still. Such 
are conscious that they recognised neither the 
ruin nor the deliverance, but that they mistook 
the one for the other. It is to the dislocation 
of some once cherished purpose that they owe 
their present spiritual peace or worldly pros- 
perity. To these curious riddles of human 
existence there will always be three answers. 
The rationalist, determined at all costs to 
oust the Divine from the affairs of men, will 
go on drawing his cheques upon chance, till 
he strains the bank of coincidence to breaking. 
The literally minded Christian will regard such 
interpositions as miracles just like those wrought 
in Gospel days. His more complex but not 
less orthodox brother, while a devout believer 
in the efficacy of prayer, considers that God, 
in this dispensation, rarely employs the directly 


miraculous, but aids the petitions and the 
efforts of His servants so completely that the 
result is clearly beyond the workings of mere 
chance. 

An example was given to me quite recently 
by the chief of a London charitable institution, 
through whose hands immense sums pass each 
year. There was a certain deficit in the annual 
accounts, and when one donation came in at 
the last moment, containing what was required 
absolutely to an odd penny, many members 
of the large staff acclaimed an actual miracle. 
The supply was equally a mystery to my 
informant, but he suspended his judgment. 
A few days later he had a call from a former 
subscriber, who said he had curiously happened 
to hear of the exact money needed, and desired 
to make it good. ‘I know what it is,’’ this 
same experienced friend has remarked to me, 
‘to realise the wonderful interferences of God 
in answering prayer ; but I am aware that He 
works through human agency, and that there 
are answers which some would set down as 
miracles, but which proved to be capable, 
when sifted, of a natural solution, though the 
Divine power manifested is just as great.” 

Among our selections of help vouchsafed, 
often in direst straits, to many engaged in 
various forms of Christian work, the following 
anecdote comes on high authority. A clergy- 
man, some years ago, managed to get a Home 
started on the outskirts of London, to supply 
what he felt to be an urgent moral necessity. 
After a period of affluence the venture became 
embarrassed, and the matron wrote to the 
originator to say that a tradesman was pressing 
for a debt of £40. This clergyman was quite 
a poor man, he prayed for guidance, and then 
took a walk to act on the light, if it should come. 
As he was passing up Regent Street a richly 
attired lady, whom he did not know, addressed 
him by name as she was going into the shop of a 
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court milliner. ‘“‘I have heard that you have 
a great many sad and poor people: will you 
kindly use this for me in their service ?”’ She 
went on her way, leaving a £50 note in his 
hand, and he never found out who she was, or 
saw her again. The relief brought to the 
Home proved the renewal of prosperity. 

Dr. Barnardo has said that in his labours he 
had a time of much depression about twenty 
years ago. On a May afternoon of unusual 
pressure, he was writing hard in a top room, 
when he was told that a lady wanted to see him 
below. Callers who were already waiting 
claimed his previous attention, and, as he 
bustled through the ante-room in which his 
new visitor was sitting, she said, rather plain- 
tively, ‘‘ You are hard to approach, and I have 
some money for you.” The philanthropist 
made a polite excuse, and left her for a little 
to attend to his other business. When he 
returned, the long-suffering lady handed him 
£3,000 in notes, saying she was moved to do so 
by the fact that he never refused a destitute 
child. This benefactress declined to give her 
name or to accept a receipt. 

The late Hugh Price-Hughes had sundry 
tight corners in the finance of the West London 
Mission, and he has recounted some of his 
singular turnings with deep thankfulness and 
delight. ‘‘It seemed,” he quaintly said, “as 
though God could not trust the Mission with 
any margin.’’ Once, when things looked very 
threatening, he and a few trusted colleagues 
met at midnight’ after a crowded day, and 
earnestly prayed that a thousand pounds might 
be forthcoming by a particular date. At the 
specified time it appeared that, in very unusual 
ways, £990 had actually been sent to the cause. 
The missioner confessed himself perplexed to 
account for the lack of the £10, when, on going 
home, he discovered the precise sum in an 
envelope upon his hall table, which he had 
noticed before he went out, but had been too 
hurried to open. 

Before we give more modern examples of 
awkward corners turned, let us hark back and 
relate the vicissitudes of the pioneers of some of 
the philanthropies of our own day. August 
Francké, on whose lines George Miller modelled 
his Bristol work a hundred years later, opened 
a large orphanage at Halle about the end of the 
seventeenth century. Like Muller, Francké 
made a habit of laying his daily wants before 
God, and whenever the next week’s food was in 
jeopardy, some sufficient gifts from a stranger 
would make all right. Once when his builders 
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came to draw their wages, the empty coffer was 
replenished by a chance benefactor with just 
the thirty dollars required. The remarkable 
career of Christian Georgi, who managed an 
asylum for children at Dusselthal, was a series 
of corners turned. In the French wars of his 
youth, a soldier was in the act of killing him, 
when his elder brother rushed between. From 
a flood which overwhelmed his father’s house, 
he was saved when the water had touched his 
knees by a hole made in the wall. Undeterred 
by wretched health, and the fact that he had 
an aged mother to support, Georgi marned 
when he was twenty, and undertook to pull the 
asylum round, though its assets had sunk to 
zero. After a little cheerful skirmishing with 
incipient starvation, money began to dnbble in, 
and the asylum progressed. Within a year or 
two most of the buildings were burnt up in 
six hours. In three years after the fire, by 
the invalid manager’s exertions and circulars, 
the institution was rebuilt and paid for, with a 
balance to the good of £700. 

In 1855 a terrific hailstorm destroyed all the 
harvest of fields and gardens in one night. The 
loss sustained was nearly £1,000 ; but thanks to 
the manual activities of the orphans, and the 
energy of the indefatigable Georgi, that same 
year of disaster closed with about £2,000 in the 
bank. 

The noble Wichern started his Refuges at 
Hamburg amid immense difficulties, which 
seemed almost miraculously to melt away. A 
friend, for example, offered him £30 to build a 
small additional house, but of the extra {£18 
needed, there was little hope. ‘‘ Do not plant 
vegetables in yonder corner of the garden yet,” 
said Wichern to one of his helpers, ‘‘ perhaps 
God will send us the money in time, and then 
we shall want to put the cottage on that spot.” 
After a lapse of several years, during which no 
fresh donations had come in, the gardener 
knocked at his master’s study door to clinch 
the planting of the cabbages, and received a 
desponding consent. A senator of the neigh- 
bouring town of Bremen was conversing with 
Wichern at the time, and after he had inquired 
the gist of the interruption, unexpectedly prom- 
ised to secure the £48. The story ends prettily 
with the joy and shouts of the orphan boys, 
who rushed away from the setting of the vege- 
tables to the digging the foundations of this 
little house of many prayers, to which they gave 
the name of the Beehive, because new occupants 
were so ready to flit within its walls. 

A dramatic episode is connected with the 
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Home for discharged prisoners and wastrels, 
established by Pastor Dietrich at Lintorf in 
1852. Both pastor and prisoners fared roughly 
at first in an abode destitute of chairs and 
having trestles for tables, and with dinners 
which alternated between plain porridge and 
unappetising turnip and potato hash. By the 
second year, however, the advance of the enter- 
prise justified the purchase of a second house. 
The Roman Catholics were very strong in that 
part of the Rhine provinces, and all efforts 
failed to procure a piece of land within the 
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£270. This was the amount offered by the 
pastor ; a small price for such land, but the 
utmost limit of his resources. Everybody ex- 
pected him to be outbidden, and the auctioneer, 
according to the usage of the country, placed 
three tiny candles on his table, of which he 
lighted the first, calling out, “f270? Will 
nobody bid more ?”’ Candle number one 
burnt out. The same solemn _preceedings 
followed as the second was lit, while the crowd 
gaped, breathless with excitement. Then the 
third taper guttered to its socket, and the final 
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“* Will you kindly use this for me in their service?’”—~p. 1254. 


village boundaries. At last an ideal situation 
just opposite the Home was suddenly put up 
for sale. 

On the day fixed for the auction the room was 
crowded. The longing of Dietrich to possess 
the lot was the gossip of friend and enemy. 
The bidding started at £150, and went on to 


invitation to bid was uttered in vain. On 
which the spectators exclaimed, ‘‘ It is for the 
Asylum!’ And the lot was knocked down. 
Next day, overtures were made to buy the land 
at 50 per cent. profit, and all subsequent at- 
tempts to obtain ground for the Home in the 
vicinity proved fruitless. Dietrich always 
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acknowledged the direct action of Providence 
in this romantic transaction, and assigned his 
triumph to a higher than human power. 

Let us come back to what has been told us as 
to the strange turning of sharp corners in their 
work for God, by men within our own know- 
ledge or memory. I recall an almost literal 
instance of what is implied in our title. The 
illustration was kindly given me by Mr. John 
Kirk, Secretary of the Ragged School Union, 
who says: ‘‘ I knew a man, now dead, who had 
led a vagrant life as a street conjuror, and in 
other ways, and who awoke to a knowledge 
of the truth through a Testament, which had 
been given him upon Epsom Downs, and over 
which he pored by the dim light of his lodging 
house kitchen fire. He became a useful man 
in giving testimony out of doors, and he learnt 
the trade of a brace-maker. I used to see him 
regularly at a windy corner in Whitechapel 
Road, where he made his braces in public. 
One night I found him working, still within 
reach of his customers, in the sheltered corner 
afforded by a butcher’s shop. Hewasaman of 
simple faith, and with joy in his face he gave 
me an account of what he believed to be a 
direct answer to prayer. He had begun to feel 
pinches of rheumatism, and was convinced that 
he could not much longer endure the exposed 
road. So he asked God to find him a shelter, 
and before long a friendly butcher told him 
that he had often noticed him working in the 
cold, and that he was welcome to ply his brace- 
making in the corner protected by the shop, 
where he would be safe from the searching 
wind.” : 

How often it happens that it is the first 
corner only which is hard to turn, and that all 
goes on easily afterwards, another experience 
of Mr. Kirk’s will suggest. He once took a 
Quaker lady to see one of the early ragged 
schools. The building had lately been a stable, 
and was still horribly infested with rats. The 
refined visitor hstened to a vivid description 
from the girl teachers of the terror they felt, 
and of the disturbance caused to the classes 
from the rats running over the beams of the 
ramshackle tenement. The Quaker lady fortu- 
nately happened herself to have a desperate 
antipathy against rats, and went away with a 
lively sense of the hourly martyrdom in which 
the women teachers must live. She had no 
rest until she had provided Mr. Kirk with the 
funds for erecting a substantial school, im- 
pervious to rodents, at a cost of a couple of 
thousand pounds. Whether or no we can agrce 
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with George Muller, the countryman and fol- 
lower of Francké, in all his minute and literal 
deductions, the success for more than a century 
of his orphanages at Bristol 1s perhaps the most 
notable testimony extant to the powers of faith 
and prayer. No need, however critical, was 
allowed to be published, and yet Muller assures 
us every scarcity was sure to be supplied. 
‘Thousands of times,” he asserts, ‘‘in these 
threescore years, we have not had enough in 
hand for one more meal, either in food or funds ; 
but not once have we or the children gone 
hungry. In countless cases, while I have been 
on my knees asking, the answer has come in 
exact correspondence with the request.’’ In 
Miller’s earlier struggles, a poor woman said 
she felt constrained to give him twopence, and 
one of these coppers was actually essential to 
buy bread for the next meal. At another time, 
when eightpence were required for pay for the 
approaching dinner, and only sevenpence were 
in hand, the extra solitary penny was found in 
a collecting box. Miller regarded such precise 
adjustments (of which numberless examples 
could be adduced on a larger scale) as direct 
interpositions of Providence. 

Good William Quarrier, the friend of the 
fatherless at Glasgow, who died a year or two 
back, has pictured many bad corners that he 
turned. In the great City of Glasgow Bank 
crash, all Quarrier’s own money was swept 
away, as well as the fortunes of hundreds of 
his subscribers. The failure happened in 
September, and the financial year of the Bndge 
of Weir Homes closed in October. The brave 
man prayed that, if the Almighty approved his 
work, He would double the annual gifts. In 
spite of the prevailing distress throughout 
Scotland, this petition was fulfilled, and 
Quarrier’s vast organisations suffered no per- 
manent loss. 

C. H. Spurgeon’s accounts of crooked corners 
turned by him in his various schemes for the 
welfare of mankind come to us with special 
weight, because we know that with a tre- 
mendous belief in prayer he combined due 
recognition of all available human aid, and 
that he had a keen sense of humour. In his 
belief, God emphatically helps those who help 
themselves. When money ran short dunng the 
beginnings of the Stockwell Orphanage, ‘' The 
Governor,’’ as his intimates called him, first 
gave every shilling he could spare himself, 
and then asked his co-trustces to do the same. 
If there was still a deficiency, he betook himself 
to prayer. He was dining with some fnends 
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in London during the building of the Orphanage, 
and remarked that, though the contractor 
would want payment in a day or two, and the 
money was not then in hand, he had a convic- 
tion that no debt would be incurred. Before 
dinner was over a telegram was brought, 
which said that an anonymous donor had just 
sent in £1,000. At a later crisis, when the 
financial report ran, “ All bills paid ; but only 
£3 left in hand,’”’ the authorities met specially 
for supplication, and on the same day outside 
offerings were reported reaching nearly £400. 

Once, in 1869, when the preacher was laid up 
with smallpox, and could only pray for his 
orphans, a friend who was ignorant of the 
illness sent £500 within a few hours of the 
prayer. During another scrious __ sickness, 
Spurgeon relates that he was oppressed with a 
black fit of despondency as regarded moncy. 
One of his deacons to whom, in the midst of his 


bitter bodily pain, he confided his anxiety 
went straight home, and brought the Pastor all 
the available funds which he had, with the words, 
‘““T owe all I am to you; take everything and 
welcome, and be at peace.’’ Needless to say, 
the willing sacrifice was not accepted, and with 
renewed health the dark cloud passed. 

‘‘How is it possible for me to doubt the 
existence of God ?’’ asked Pastor Spurgeon of 
a comrade. ‘I was one day in great fear for 
my orphans. I knelt down and prayed for 
them; and when I arose from my knees there 
was actually a cheque for £100, which had just 
come by post, lving on the door-mat.” 

We can only say what Spurgeon, a practical 
man of robust common-sense would have said, 
and what the Israelites of old sang, when the 
stone, so long rejected, exactly ‘‘ turned the 
corner’ of the new Temple: “ This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 
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THE HAND ON 


THE LEVER. 


A Complete Story by Mark Guy Pearse. 


the far north of England, and, 
having to get south that night, 
was sitting waiting for the night 
mail. The door opened, and I, 
thinking it was some passenger, 
did not turn my head from the 
book I was reading ; for, the night 
Seine cold, I had made myself comfortable in 
front of the fire. Suddenly I felt a hand laid 
somewhat heavily on my shoulder, and turned 
to find a most singular-looking man, who held 
out his hand for a handshake. He wore a cap 
made of fox-skin, the head of the creature fixed 
in front with a pair of glaring eyes and with a 
grim smile on the half-opened mouth. The 
man spoke with a dialect that completely 
baffles spelling. 

‘‘My nom is Ghobeght Ghobeghts—a bghond 
ploocked from the bonghing,’’ The “r” was 
turned into a g, pronounced as a hard guttural 
that ended with an aspirate. 

Slowly I felt my way through the words 
into a more familiar English, and rendered 
them thus—‘'My name is Robert Roberts, 
a brand plucked from the burning.” He 
stood by the fire, short of stature and bow- 
legged ; the arms were singularly long. His 
little, humorous face was not only heavily 
scarred, but the scars were deep blue, as if 
with grains of gunpowder or oy of coal, 
giving the effect of a tattoo. 

““T was wondeghing if 00 ood wog honds 
wi’ me.’’ Then turning to a face that I had 
just caught sight of outside the window he 
cried in a loud voice: “I told ye so—it’s aw 
reet.”’ 

I must give up the attempt to reproduce the 
dialect. The man rubbed his hands as if in 
triumph. 

“I knew you would as soon as I saw you— 
yon chap said you wouldn’t, but I knew better,”’ 
he went on merrily. ‘I can tell. There’s 
folks that can’t, but I can. It’s born in me. 
You can’t learn it, and you can’t teach it, and 
if it isn’t born in a man he can’t get it nohow. 
I was never deceived in neither of them.”’ 

He paused a moment, and a laugh shut his 
eyes up into a merry twinkle. 

“Do you know what the other of them is— 
for there’s two ? There’s parsons—I can tell 
them by looking at them, read them like a 


-book—and a good deal better, for I was never 


much at letters. But the other of them I can 
tell by listenin’, not by looks, looks is no good 
there. Do you know what ’tis ? ”’ 

“No,” I said, glad to have the hour of my 
waiting relieved by so singular and chatty a 
visitor. ‘‘ No, I can’t think what it is.’’ 

** Pigs.” 

** Ah,” I laughed. 
parsons and pigs then.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t mean to put the two so 
close as that, you know. May be ’tis true of 
all dumb animals that you know them, so to 
speak, by their speech. But pigs is my line 
weekadays, and parsons Sundays. And I 
know a pig by his speech and a parson by his 
looks.’’ 

“I am afraid I do not understand their 
language,’ I said. ‘‘ I mean the pigs.” 

“I daresay not. You see, you never had to 
study it; but I had, same as you had to learn 
Latin and Greek. To look at a lot of pigs you 
would think they was all so much alike as a 
row of pins or a load of bricks. But, bless your 
heart, they’re as different as Christians. There’s 
pigs that will be ripe as gooseberries in three 
months, and there’s pigs that you can spend 
twice as much victuals on and only get half 
so much to show for it.’’ 

“And how do you know them ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, it isn’t everybody that I would put 
up to it,’’ he smiled. ‘‘ But it isn’t your line 
so to speak. You see, I carry a carrot or two 
in my pocket, and holds it out to ’em. One 
will come rushing up with a laugh like as if 
the thought of it tickled his insides. You 
can hear what he says all so plain as if it was 
spoke to a man: ‘That’s a good ’un, that is; 
I should like a cart-load of that sort’; and he 
grunts a thank’ee all the time. Another will 
come along slow and solemn, and poke a long 
snout and sniff at it with a snort—‘ Call that a 
carrot ? ’Tisn’t not hardly worth the trouble 
of eating ; just better than nothing, that’s all.’ 
Give me the first, says I, I know ’em by their 
speech same as I know parsons by their looks.”’ 

There was a long pause as he sat looking 
into the fire, and it was with quite another tone 
that he began again. He had been leaning 
against the mantelpiece, but now he took a 
chair and sat down, putting his cap on the 
table. 


“You are a judge of 
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“IT am a brand plucked from the burning,” 
he said very solemnly. ‘“I am sure you 
would like to hear about it.”’ 

‘I should, indeed,” I rephed. 

‘“You know what it says—he was dead and 
ts alive again , he was lost and ts found. That's 
me”? 

Again he sat looking into the fire, and I 
saw the glistening of a tear in his cye. The 
sound of an engine rushing through the station 
broke the silence. He looked up with a smile. 

‘‘ Tremendous power there—to go right or go 
wrong—to drag a train or to burst up with 
mischief and murder. And to think a man 
can manage it with a hand on the lever.” 

There came again a humorous twinkle on 
his face. 

‘‘I wish you could see my wife, sir; that’s 
the hand that managed me, held on to the 
Jever when the engine was on the line and when 
it was off, held on like grim death; never 
would give up, God bless her. I have made 
it up to her as well as I could.” 

He took up the poker and stirred the fire 
into a more vigorous blaze. ‘‘ Yes, the wife 
what done it—and that—that,’”’ and he pointed 
to the fire with the poker ‘‘ A brand plucked 
from the burning.” 

Then he leaned back in the chair and went 
on without a break to the end of the story. 

‘* Poacher and drunkard, that is what I was 
—drunkard and poacher., And between the two 
I spent half my time in prison. You see, I was 
a handy man with my fists. Give me a drop 
of drink and I was all for a fight in a minute. 
But that wife, there she was waiting for me 
when I come home, no matter what o’clock 
it was. And every day she would kneel and 
pray for me, so hopeful and peaceful as if she’d 
married a saint. Now it was a hot supper, 
and now it was a good breakfast waiting til 
I come in, and she slaving the flesh off her bones 
to get it. There she would be at the prison 
gate when I come out, with never a word of 
complaining. If she had only nageged a bit, 
or let out at me somchow, I could have stood 
it. But to see her dear face growing whiter 
and thinner, but with never less of a smile for 
me when I came; to see her dear form shrinking 
thinner and thinner, and she never saying a 
word to anybody but God—for she and God 
they was thick, sir, they was—it made me feel 
that mad with mvsclf that I just went off for 
a drink to drown the thoughts of it all. That 
is the way with the devil of drink—you’ve 
got to drink to forget the curse of it. 


a full moon. 
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“Well, it was a night in February. It was 
A bitter north-easter had been 
blowing in from the sea all day. I had gone 
round to the public-house, and had had a 
glass or two, when a stranger came in, a surly, 
quarrelsome fellow, that put up my back 
directly. He began to grumble at this and 
at that, said the place was dirty, and the beer 
was bad, and the company was low, and the 
town was a mean set, and the whole county 
was a disgrace to what he called civilisation. 
The missus of the place told him that if he 
didn’t like it he could go somewhere else, and 
he up and flung his impudence at her. Well, 
I caught sight of her face, and I knew in a 
minute what she wanted, and I gave her a wink 
so much as to say, ‘ You leave this gentleman 
to me.’ I had had just enough to set my 
fighting blood afire, so to speak. 

‘‘* Beg pardon, sir,’ I says, touching my 
head all so civil and humble as could be, ‘ you 
don’t happen to be a dog fancier, do you ?’ 
says I. 

‘** No,’ says he, all so snappish as could be. 
‘I suppose you are—you look like one.’ 

“*Tam, sir,’ says I. ‘I just am.’ 

““* Well, what if you are ?’ says he. 

“““ Yes, sir,’ says I. ‘I can tell a dog that 
can fight when I see one; and I can tell a dog 
that can’t—that can snarl and growl, and then 
put his tail between his legs and run away with 
a howl, before you can get a stroke at him.’ 

““* What has that got to do with me ?’ says 
he, red as a turkey-cock. ; 

‘““* A good deal,’ says I, aettne: up and com- 
ing towards him with my fists square. ‘I 
think there’s one of that snarling sort standing 
where you are.’ 

“Well, of course, there was a row, and we 
went outside and settled it in the moonlight— 
which was more than he did for the drink. 
He got so much outside that he didn’t want 
to go in again. When I came back to the 
landlady there was a hot glass of grog waiting 
for me, hot and stiff ; and when that was done 
there was another. 

“When I came to start for home, well, 
I must have been pretty far gone. The cold 
was terrible, and the road was slippery. It 
Was snowing, there was some inches on the 
ground, and I ’spose I must have slipped down 
and was too stupid to pick myself up again. 
At any rate, there I was lving in the road 
knowing nothing, and the snow coming down 
thick and steady, and the cold terrible, ter- 
rible.”’ 


“She looked up with her face whiter than ever.” 


For a moment he turned to the fire, then 
in a tone of deepest solemnity he whispered : 
‘‘Her hand was on the lever, sir, bless her, 
or I should have gone. 

“Well, it chanced that night that a party 
of young men had been giving a kind of nigger 
entertainment out in the country, and after 
they had supper were driving home. It was 
pretty well midnight before they got near to 
the town, and then one of them happened to 
catch sight of me lying there half buried in 
the snow. 


‘They stopped the trap and came over to 


the side of the road where I was. ‘ He’s 
dead,’ they said, for I was all stiff and stark 
with the cold, and there was not a sign of life 
in me. Of course I knew nothing, and might 
well have been dead for all I knew about it. 
They lifted me in their arms and laid me along 
the bottom of the trap, and then drove to the 
police station. The sergeant was sitting fast 
asleep before a blazing fire. They woke him 
up, and then brought me in and laid me on the 
floor. ‘ Yes, he’s dead, poor chap,’ said the 
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sergeant. ‘’Tis Bob Roberts—we shall never 
be troubled with him any more. You had 
better go up for the doctor at once, one of you 
fellows.’ 

“While one of them was gone, the rest were 
all standing round, when the sergeant noticed 
a little twitch of my mouth, and another saw 
my arm move. 

“«Why, he’s living,’ they cried, ‘after all.’ 
Then they took off their coats and flung them- 
selves down, and began to strip off my clothes, 
rubbing me and smacking me, to bring me 
round. The doctor came in to find a dozen 
fellows with black faces kneeling there working 
with might and main, while the sergeant 
shovelled on the coals and the great fire went 
leaping and roaring up the chimney. 

‘““* Yes,’ said the doctor. ‘I believe we 
shall save him yet ; get some hot water, as hot 
as you can.’ 

‘“‘A great jar of scalding water was put 
down at my feet, and cloths dipped in the 
scalding water were laid upon my chest. 

“* Then, sir, I woke / 

“IT looked about me. I could never tell 
in any words the fright that came upon me. 
Here was this great blazing fire—here was this 
burning jar, and these cloths like flames of fire 
about me—here were these follows with their 
black faces slapping and punching and rubbing 
me. 

‘“‘T groaned, for I thought I was in 
well, where I deserved to be. I caught sight 
of the sergeant. ‘ You here too,’ I cricd. 

““* Of course, where else did you expect to 
see me?” 

“ «Well, 


I ’spose, but I didn’t 
know you were——’ and before I could get it 
out there I saw the doctor. Everybody knew 
what a good man he was, never a poor body 
in the place day nor night that the doctor 
was not ready to help. ‘Oh, doctor, doctor,’ 
I groaned, ‘ ’tis terrible, terrible—is it not ?’ 

‘““* What is terrible ?’ says he. 

“*Why, that you should be down here 
amongst these devils.’ 

“Then he saw what I meant, and laughed, 
*No, no, thank God, you are not there,’ he 
said. ‘ But you were never so near it as you 
were to-night. And you will never be so near 
again without going there,’ says he. ‘It 
ought to be a warning to you.’ 

‘‘Then I sat up and began to sce things a 
bit clearer, and heard of all that had happened. 
Within an hour or so I felt pretty right again. 
They wanted me to have a glass of hot brandy 


nowhere, 
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and water, before I set out again for home, but 
the thought of it seemed to burn me like the 
fire I fancied I had been in. ‘I can never 
touch it again, I shall die first,’ I said. 

“* That’s right,’ said the doctor, for he had 
not Ieft me. ‘ That’s right; I’ll go back with 
you, and see you safe home—it is in my way.’ 

‘‘ When I got to my house, there was a light 
upstairs, and I crept up as quiet as I could. 
There was my wife kneeling down at the bed 
with just a shawl about her, and I heard her 
praying for me. She looked up with her 
face whiter than ever, and her great eyes 
staring with fright. There were tears on her 
cheek. She rose up slowly and came towards 
me, putting out her arms to take hold of me. 

‘““T thought you were dead ! ’ she whispered. 
‘I dreamed that you were.’ 

‘“ © T was,’ I said, frightened at her white face. 

‘““* T had been praying to God for hours,’ she 
whispered, ‘that He would save you to-night 
from something—I didn’t know what.’ 

‘“** He has,’ I said. 

‘“Then she did what she had never done 
before—she put her face against my neck, and 
sobbed and sobbed her very heart out. 

“I took her up in my arms—oh, sir, she 
was wasted almost to nothing. I wrapped the 
shawl about her and held her to myself as 
tight as I could. Then she seemed to turn all 
cold, and I thought she was dead. It was me 
who prayed then, prayed with all my soul. 
I slipped down upon my knees with her in my 
arms and her head on my shoulder, and I 
vowed if God would spare me that dear life, 
that my life should be His. ‘ My life for hers, 
my God,’ I cned, ‘my life for hers.’ Then 
slowly she came out of the faint. 

““* Are you praving, Bob ?’ said she. 

‘“* No, my dear,’ I said, and my voice choked 
with great gladness. ‘I was, but I am praising 
Him now.’ 

““TLet us praise Him together, then,’ said 
she. And we did—we did. 

“My dear,’ said I, as we rose. ‘Can you 
remember what it says? He was dead and 
ts alive again; he was lost and 1s found. 
That’s me.’ 

“**Go on,’ said she, with her arm about my 
neck, as if to make sure that she had got me. 
‘Go on,’ says she, ‘ to what it says next.’ 

‘“*T can’t remember it,’ I said. 

“* And they began to be merry.’ 

‘‘T’ve made it up to her, sir, from that day 
to this, bless her. But there’s your train. AndI 
must be going ; she’ll wonder wherever I am.” 
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COSY CROCHET COMFORTS 
WHICH MAKE SEASONABLE WINTER GIFTS. 
By Ellen T. Masters. 


OR a long time past we had noticed 
that there was a certain section of 
our willing workers for the poor 
that was showing some amount of 
discontent. At first we could not 

quite understand the reason for this, but a 
few tactful inquiries went far to prove that 
the non-knitters were 
feeling themselves 
rather aggrieved at 
having been left out 
of our winter working 
parties. They could 
execute crochet well 
and quickly, and con- 
tended that although 


this kind of work 
could not rival knit- 
ting, or prove so 


universally adaptable, 
there were, all the 
same, a great number 
of useful things that 
could be produced as 
successfully and_ far 
more quickly with the 
one as with the other 
method. We decided, 
therefore, that we 
would invite some 
adepts in crochet to 
our new course of 
parties and would see 
how far this was borne 
out by the quality of 
the articles produced. 
We risked the danger 
of jealousy on the part 
of the knitters when 
they should discover 
how much more quickly 
the crochet can be exe- 
cuted and how very 
much more dainty are some of the articles 
when completed. 

But the knitters soon had their revenge, 
for, when ribbed garments have to be made, 
the crochet proves itself but a poor second, 
however much its votaries may claim for it. 
There is certainly a way of making socks, 
stockings, cuffs and gaiters in ribbed crochet, 
but they do not by any means equal the 
knitted articles of the kind. Crochet, when 


HOW TO MAKE A WARM PETTICOAT. 


once stretched, has not the same amiable 
quality of returning to its former shape as 
has knitting. 

However, we do not all wish to make 
specially elastic garments, and there are 
plenty of other articles that will give pleasure 
to many a poor soul when the cold weather 
sets in. Take, for ex- 
ample, the petticoat of 
which we show a por- 
tion in our first illustra- 
tration. Nothing could 
be warmer or more 
cosy, or, considering its 
various good qualities, 
easier to make and to 
shape. Any soft, thick 
kind of wool may be 


employed, such as 
Paton’s 4-ply super 
petticoat yarn, or a 


cheaper quality, if re- 
quired. A tricoter hook 
of wood or bone, about 
the thickness of a lead 
pencil, must be pro- 
cured. The directions 
here given will make a 
petticoat of medium 
size, but by reading 
them through before 
beginning, the worker 
will soon see how easy 
it is to add to, or to 
take from, the length 
or width of the skirt. 
It is begun in the 
centre of the back 
upon a foundation of 
60 chain. We _ are 
supposing that all our 
readers are familiar 
with the ordinary tn- 
coter stitch that is used for the middle 
part of the petticoat. 

Work ten rows backwards and forwards, 
picking up the loops in the first half, and 
drawing the wool through them in the second 
half of the rows in the old familiar way. Now 
begin to shape the skirt as follows :—1sé row of 
gore, pick up the first seven stitches only of 
the row and work them off. 22d row of gore, 
pick up fourteen stitches only and work 
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them off as usual. Continue thus, taking 
seven loops more in every row till, in the 
8th row, fifty-six stitches are picked up. 
After this, the plain tricoter is to be con- 
tinued for twenty rows, then another gore is 
made as above described. Again work 
twenty rows and another gore. The next 
twenty rows form the centre of the front. 
For the next gore, the shaping has to be 
reversed thus :—1st row of gore, pick up 
fifty-six loops and work them off, then in 
succession, forty-nine, forty-two, thirty-five, 
twenty-eight, twenty-one, fourteen, and 
seven stitches. In the next row the whole 
number of loops has to be picked up as 
usual. Work twenty rows, another gore, 
again twenty rows and another gore, then 
ten rows to correspond with those at the 
beginning of the skirt. If an extra wide 
petticoat is meeded, another gore and 
another set of twenty rows may be added 
on each side of the centre, but it must be 
remembered that the wider the skirt, the 
more weighty. In the uwlustration one of 
the gores is shown up the side of the detail. 
Next seam the back edges together, 
leaving a sufficient opening at the top for 
the placket-hole. Work three rows of double 
crochet along each side of the opening, fold 
one flap over the other, as in making any 
other kind of petticoat, and form a button- 
hole or two by working two chain in one 
row, missing two, and then continuing the 
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double crochet as before till another button- 
hole is wanted. 

For the band of the skirt work along the top 
thus : 1st row, double crochet all along. The 
hook must be put in between the stitches 
rather than on the top, and it must be noticed 
that two threads have to be taken up in 
making each stitch, or the work will not be 
strong enough to bear the weight of the 
petticoat. This first row should be worked 
into every alternate stitch along the back 
part of the petticoat and into every stitch 
across the front. Thus the skirt will become 
drawn in slightly all round, except across 
the front. In succeeding rows the hook 
must be put into both threads at the top of 
the preceding row. Ten rows of double 
crochet will probably be found all sufficient 
for the depth of the band. 

But our petticoat is by no means finished. 
Along the lower margin work a picot edge 
as follows : 1 double crochet into the margin 
between two tricot stitches, *5 chain, 
1 double crochet into the top of the pre- 
ceding double crochet, 1 double crochet into 
the next space between two stitches ; repeat 
from * all along. 

Now for the flounce, the depth of which 
must depend upon the length of skirt re- 
quired. Make, perhaps, 24 chain and work 
to and fro in double crochet mbbing, til 
there is an ample length of flounce to fit, 
slightly full, round the margin of the skirt. 


A SIMPLE LITTLE JACKET. 
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Work a row of picots corresponding with 
those on the lower part of the centre along 
the lower edge of the flounce. Join it up 
the back and sew it to the skirt at the back 
of the picots already made. The addition of 
the buttons completes the skirt, which is 
made from a pattern obtained specially 
from Germany by one of our members. 

Still more simple in make is the little 
jacket illustrated on page 1263. It can be 
worked with Andalusian, single Berlin wool, 
or any similar kind, and about three ounces 


THE QUIVER. 


the number of the stitches corresponding 
with the remaining double crochet of 
the row. Cut off the wool at the end and 
return to the beginning of this length of 
chain. Continue to work along the chain 
the double crochet row that was interrupted 
and then proceed to make a succession of 
treble and double crochet rows as_ before. 
The broad piece of work forms the back, the 
two narrower bands set one on each side of 
the front. When the second front is exactly 
the same width as the first fasten off 


A CAPE-SHAWL 


will be wanted for a small size such as that 
in our example. The jacket is, when out of 
wear, a very shapeless-looking garment, but 
so elastic is it that it will stretch to any- 
thing and fit so closely to the figure as 
to be most useful for wear under a coat. 
To obtain a larger jacket, measure from the 
waist at the back, over the shoulder and 
down again to the waist in front. This wil 
show the length of chain required by way of 
foundation. In the model the crochet was 
done as follows :—1s¢ row, all double crochet. 
2nd row, turn with 1 chain, then double crochet 
Into the back loops of the stitches of the 
preceding row. 3rd row, turn with 3 chain, 
treble all along into the back loops of those 
of the preceding row. 4th row, like the 3rd; 
repeat these four rows till twenty-five are 
finished, the last being a double crochet row. 
26th row, work one-third of the row as usual, 
leave the rest and make a chain foundation, 


Fold the jacket in half across its width 
and sew up nearly half of the two outer 
edges on each side, leaving the remainder 
for the armholes. Finish the lower edge 
and the armholes of the bodice with scallops 
of seven treble each, all worked into one 
stitch, then * 1 double crochet, 7 treble into 
the next stitch and repeat from * all along. 
Up the fronts work a more simple finish 
thus : x double crochet, into the edge of the 
jacket, * 3 chain, miss one double crochet, 
I double crochet into the edge ; repeat from 
the last * up the first front, round the neck 
and down the second front. Add _ three 
buttons on one side of the front. These will 
slip easily enough in between the treble, so 
there will be no need to go to the trouble 
of making buttonholes. 

Our third illustration shows a very easily 
made cape-shawl which is an improvement 
upon the old-fashioned wrap in being less 
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bulky, while it is smarter- 
looking than a _ cross-over. 
Almost any. soft make of 
wool is suitable for this wrap, 
and any colour will look well. 

Begin by making a length 
of chain to fit loosely round 
the neck. Is? row, miss four 
(to serve as one treble), 1 
treble in the next stitch, 3 
chain, 2 treble in the same 
stitch, * 2 chain, miss three, 
2 treble in the next two 
stitches ; repeat from * four 
times, 2 chain, miss three, 
2 treble in the next stitch, 
3 chain, 2 treble in the same 
stitch ; repeat from the first * 
all along, taking care to finish 
the row with 2 treble, 3 chain, 
2 treble into the same stitch. 
There should be five groups 
in all of these 2 treble, 3 chain and 2 
treble. They make the cape pointed at 
the back, on each shoulder, and in front. 
When laid flat on a table it will form a 
square, from which it will appear as if a 
roughly-shaped circle had been cut out for the 
neck. 2nd row, turn with 4 chain, 2 treble, 
3 chain and 2 treble, as in the preceding row, 
into the chain between the first two sets of 
treble, * 2 chain, 2 treble in the next hole ; 
repeat from * five times, work 2 treble, 
3 chain and 2 treble into the next point, 
2 chain; repeat from the first * in this row 
all along. The row ends with 2 treble, 3 
chain, and 2 treble into the chain between 
the treble of the last group. 

Every row is worked in the same way, but 
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STITCH FOR A WARM WAISTCOAT. 


the blocks of treble increase in numbers 
regularly between the points. The model 
cape contained twenty-one such rows, the 
last of which had twenty-five groups of 
treble exclusive of the corners. Any crochet 
lace that the worker happens to be familiar 
with may be carried round the bottom edge 
of the cape, preferably one that forms a 
pattern of bold scallops. The top of the 
neck has then to be completed with a row of 
crossed trebles, through which a ribbon is 
to be run. And asmaller picot pattern has to 
be worked up the first front edge, round the 
neck and down the second edge, thus com- 
pleting the wrap. 

Warm waistcoats are always welcome, 
and the familiar tricoter stitch is one of 
those best suited for them. 
It an extra handsome vest 
is required, it is easy enough 
to overcast each of the large, 
upright threads of the crochet 
with silk of a contrasting 
colour. Some of the effect 
of this may be judged from 
the small pattern given in 
our fourth example of the 
cosy comforts made by our 
new members. A pattern for 
each front of the waistcoat 
should be cut out of thick 
paper. The tricoter is easily 
shaped by increasing or de- 
creasing at the ends of the 
, rows, and the rest is done 
when the time comes for 
making up the waistcoat, 
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The warmth is greatly increased if the back 
is made in crochet as well as the front. 
Many an mvalid would welcome a cosy 
sofa blanket, and there are plenty of hand- 
some and quickly-worked stitches suitable 
for it. Any thick make of wool is appro- 
priate for this purpose, and at the biennial 
sales at the larger shops it is often possible 
to buy some out-of-date colours that will 
work up quite as well as the more expensive 
hues. The blanket, or rug, of which we 


A USEFUL LITTLE HOOD. 


show the pattern in our fifth illustration, 
is to be made in a series of strips which may, 
if liked, be of two colours used alternately. 
Work a chain foundation to suit the desired 
width of the stripe. Ist row, miss 5 chain, 
* wool round the hook, put the hook into 
the sixth chain, draw the wool through 
loosely ; repeat from * three times, wool 
over hook, draw it through all the loops on 
the hook at once, close the tuft with 1 chain, 
then 1 chain, * * wool over hook, miss one 
chain of foundation, draw the wool through 
the next chain; repeat from * * three times 
into the same stitch, close the tuft with 
I chain, I chain; repeat from the first * * 
to end of row. All the tufts throughout the 
pattern are made in this way. 2nd row, 
turn with I chain, then double crochet all 
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along. One double should always be worked 
into the little hole at the top of the tuft, and 
one mto the chain between two tufts. 3rd 
row, I chain, then double crochet all along 
into the back loops of the preceding row. 
4th row, like the 3rd. 5¢h row, all tufts, as in 
the Ist row, into every alternate double of 
the preceding row. 

Repeat these last four rows till the stripe 
is long enough. Finish with a tufted row. 
Further stripes may be worked so as to 
make a rug of any size. The ends may be 
completed with fringe, if liked. 

The little hood in our last illustration may 
be made simply enough for wear by any 
elderly woman when she has to go into a cold 
or draughty room, either over or in place of 
a cap, or it may be made smart and dressy 
enough to satisfy any girl who requires an 
evening wrap for her head. It should be 
made with Shetland wool of two colours. 
Begin with a ring of 5 chain. 1st round, 
3 chain (for I treble), 15 treble, join the round 
with a slip-stitch. 2nd round, 3 chain (for 
the 1st treble), then 2 treble into every 
stitch, join to the three chain with a slip- 
stitch. 3rd round, 3 chain, * 2 treble in the 
next treble, 1 treble; repeat from * all 
round, finishing as usual with a slip-stitch. 
Continue thus to shape the circle till it 
measures fourteen inches across. Work two 
rounds with wool of the second colour and 
finish with a picot round as follows : 1 double 
crochet between two treble, 4 chain, 1 slip- 
stitch into the first chain, 1 double crochet 
between the next two treble. Fasten off at 
the end of this round. 

To make up the hood take about a yard 
of white ribbon an inch wide and run it in 
and out of the work, over and under three or 
four treble from edge to edge of the circle 
straight across at a distance of five inches 
from the centre. This makes the strings 
which tie under the chin. Sew the sides of 
the frill to the circle and pleat up both layers 
of crochet to form three box-pleats, the 
middie one of which must set on the top of 
the head. Tack the work here and there to 
keep it in place and add a bow of the ribbon 
to the top by way of decoration. 

Those amateurs who have had even a 
little experience in crochet will find all these 
patterns novel and practical. As such, they 
are sure to meet with approval, but necessarily 
much of their success will depend upon the 
materials used for them. Our workers voted 
them particularly easy, and they were not 
a little proud of the show that they made 
with them. 
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CHAPTER XXIif. 


IN CONFIDENCE. 


m™ ORTUNATELY for all con- 
& cerned, Mr. Carey — of 
course, as we know, his 
gentle, obedient wife did 
not count at all—was 
graciously pleased to highly 
approve of his nephew’s 
very sudden engagement. 
In spite of that curious 
and regrettable disappear- 
ance of her fortune—a disappearance concern- 
ing which he never could arrive at any adequate 
explanation, though he put several very blunt 
leading-questions to his niece-in-law elect— 
she belonged to a county family, had very 
influential connections, and would, there could 
be no doubt, make an admirable wife. 
But, when James mooted the question of his 
uncle and aunt coming to reside at Linden 
Rectory, Theophilus returned a decided nega- 
tive. He had a shrewd suspicion that Alice did 
not altogether admire him : and he, on his part, 
had no desire that every action of his should 
be scrutinised by her keen eyes. He had 
decided to take a partner, and continue his 
school a few years longer ; a gentleman having 
come forward who was prepared to pay a hand- 
some sum for the privilege of assisting the 
Reverend Theophilus Carey in preparing young 
scions of the aristocracy for their future career. 
In the meantime, he could—and did—pose as 
the most self-sacrificing and unselfish of uncles ; 
and that was almost more consoling to him 
than Mr. Durnford’s money. 
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At the Manor, the news of Alice’s engagement 
was received with mixed feelings. Good Cousin 
Fanny deplored that the future bridegroom was 
not Humphrey, but was partly consoled by the 
reflection that she would be able to wear her 
Chantilly lace at the wedding after all. Sir 
George was wholly sorry ; for to his mind, the 
only reparation possible to make to Alice was a 
marriage with his son, and he had fondly hoped 
that one day she would reign at the Manor as 
Lady Vernon. In that case, the fact that she 
was no longer rich need never have transpired, 
to cast a slur—as it must and did—on his 
management of her fortune. It made him 
writhe to think that all his friends and neigh- 
bours were wondering how Alice’s large property 
could possibly have been lost; though their 
curiosity was never gratified, thanks to the 
generous way in which the girl had resolved to 
save the Vernon honour. His only hope was, 
that he might be able to put by a large sum 
annually for her benefit ; and. as he had come 
to terms with a rich American, who was eager 
to live in a historic English mansion, he resolved 
to leave as soon as possible, to economise in a 
London flat. 

But Humphrey was entirely delighted. He 
came to Alice on hearing the news, and congrat- 
ulated her with a warmth which showed his 
sincerity. ‘I never was half good enough, or 
clever enough, for you, old girl,” he said frankly. 
‘James Kent’s worth a hundred of me any 
day ; you and he have ever so many tastes in 
common, and you'll just be as happy as the 
days are long, with your music, and your books, 
and your archzxology, and your poor people to 
plan anc work for. And if he gets on as he 
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ought, and is made a Bishop some day, why 
you'll be just the wife for him ; there'll be no 
grass allowed to grow in that diocese, you bet ! ”’ 

‘You rude creature ; do you mean to iInsinu- 
ate that I should degenerate into another Mrs. 
Proudie ?”’ she answered, laughing. 

“Never heard of Mrs. Proudie in my life, so 
I don’t know what you mean. That’s where 
it is, Alice—I don’t know half enough to be a 
companion to a girl like you. You deserve a 
good husband, if ever anybody did, for the 
plucky way you’ve taken my father’s—mis- 
management. If vou had blamed him, and 
made a fuss, as most girls would, it would have 
broken his heart.” 

‘‘T wish he could be satisfied to leave things 
as they are, and not let the Manor, and cut 
himself off from his home and all his favourite 
* pursuits in his old age, just that he may save 
money for me,’’ said Alice. 

‘It’s a satisfaction to him to do it—you 
see, we Vernons have our pride,’’ he reminded 
her. He himself was already in correspondence 
with one or two large landowners who wished 
to secure an agent of the standing of Sir George 
Vernon’s son for their estates. In truth, though 
he was sorry to leave the dear old home where 
he was born, the prospect of being up and doing 
on his own account pleased Humphrey not a 
little. 

That night he drove over to a bachelor dinner 
with Sir Maurice Fitzpatrick, who had been 
much surprised and disappointed to learn that 
the Vernons were about to leave the county. 
Having failed to make any impression on Sir 
George, he invited Humphrey to dine with him, 
intending to lay siege to the younger man in his 
turn. But Humphrey, when his host mooted 
the question as they sat cosily smoking over the 
fire after dinner, merely shook his head. “I 
think father’s quite right to go,”’ he said. “It 
will be a fearful wrench, of course, at his age, 
but he feels he really must let the Manor.” 

‘‘T’m sorry times are so bad as all that. If 
it’s only a question of a few thousands, my boy, 
he and J are old friends, and I came into plenty 
of money from my aunt, and——”’ 

But his guest shook his head again. “It’s 
awfully good of you, but borrowing would onlv 
lead him deeper into the mire. There’s nothing 
for it but to go quite away and retrench.”’ 

‘And now besides, there’s your engagement 
broken off, and Miss Maynard, I hear, not as 
rich as she was supposed to be! All these 
earthquakes coming together are rather be- 
wildering to a plain man like me.” 
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“I must add another when I tell you Alice 
has just accepted our curate, James Kent—the 
best fellow I know. You’ve met him at our 
house.”’ 

“Yes, I thought him a very good specimen 
of a padre. But you don’t seem to be wearing 
the willow, Humphrey ? ” 

The young man laughed. ‘Our engage- 
ment was a mistake—we both know it now. 
Alice and I are the best of friends, but our ideas 
are too different for us to run in double harness. 
Now, she and James are just made for each 
other ; and as he’s just been offered a good 
living, no doubt they'll be very happy.”’ 

“Well, you twenticth-century young men are 
a cold-blooded generation,’’ commerted the 
genial Irishman. “Or is it that this beautiful 
spirit of resignation on your part implies that 
you too have fallen in love with somebody else, 
and are glad to be free ? ”’ 

Humphrey reddened to his cars. ‘‘ Do you 
call that a fair question, Sir Maurice ? ” 

“‘ Perfectly—considering our respective ages. 
What else has a lonely bachelor to do but take 
an interest in his neighbours ? Don’t be like 
me, Humphrey, but marry young. I had my 
career to think of, and for years my means 
forbade me to keep a wife in comfort, so I put 
off marriage ; but I often feel sorry for it now, 
when I think what a different house this would 
be if I only had a dear little wife in it.” 

‘“Then why not propose to somebody to- 
morrow ? I’m sure every unmarried lady in 
the neighbourhood would snap at you!” 

“But I don’t wish to be ‘snapped at ’—I 
want to be married for myself. And there’s 
only one woman who would do for me, and she 
—well, it would be ridiculous even for me to ask 
her, and so I decline to figure as an old fool in 
her eyes.” 

“You never can tell,’’ observed Humphrey 
philosophically. ‘If you haven’t asked her 
you’ve no right to conclude she wouldn’t have 
you. Very likely she would, if you gave her 
the chance. If she’s a nice girl, as no doubt she 
is, she can’t fling herself at your head uninvited.” 

“T’m too old for her. Look at my grey hair 
—my lined face—and say whether you think 
a pretty girl would care to have me coming 
a-wooing.”’ 

“IT don’t believe good looks, or age, or 
accomplishments have anything to do with it,” 
said Humphrey sturdily. ‘' As far as I’ve seen, 
people don’t fall in love with your personal 
attractions, but because you are yourself, and 
there’s something about you they don’t find in 
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anybody else. Look at that handsome Miss 


audited, for arithmetic was not her strong 


Dale, who married old Inglis, a widower of fifty, point. 


with bad health, and three children, and only 


small means. And yet 
they’re as happy as it’s 
possible to be! She re- 
fused several younger men 
before she took him.” 
The young guest stayed 
the night with Sir Maurice, 
who proposed that before 
Humphrey returned to the 
Manor they should look in 
at the Cyclists’ Rest, as it 
was Saturday, and the 
Mercer girls would be there 
all day. The short winter 
days and the muddy roads 
woefully curtailed their 
visitors now ; a few pass- 
ing motorists being their 
chief supporters, and they 
being hard to please, and 
expecting all the comforts 
of a first-class hotel] in 
this remote spot. Many 
times the girls had been 
asked to open the Rest on 
Sundays, but had always 
refused ; for apart from 
all other considerations, 
Eliza was required at home 
then, and they would not 
take her from her family. 
Kind Sir Maurice, guessing 
the state of things, made 
a point of often running 
in himself for a cup of 
tea, or a light luncheon, 
though the girls were there 


now for only a short time 
daily. 


It was a fine winter morning, and they found 
the sisters busily preparing for the motorists 
and cyclists who, they hoped, might presently 
drop in for lunch. Maud was cutting a pile of 
sandwiches, and Leila, flushed and hot, was 
running backwards and forwards to the kitchen 
fire, knowing that the hungry motor-car people 
would demand hot cutlets and potatoes, at least. 

But both girls were glad to see the visitors. 
Humphrey had long ceased to seem like a 
stranger, and in a trice he was carving the ham 
for Maud, whilst she put it inside the bread- 
and-butter ; whilst Sir Maurice went through 
Some accounts which Leila desired to have 


It was whilst engaged in the prosaic operation 


““*If I had my way, neither of them should ever do a stroke of 
such work again.’”—y. 1270. 


of slicing the ham, that Humphrey said to 
Maud : 

“‘I suppose Sir Maurice has told you the news?’’ 

The quick fingers paused in their task for a 
moment. ‘‘ You mean the report that your 
father is leaving the Manor ? 
very sorry to hear it.” 

“Oh, but that isn’t all! My cousin Alice 
and I have decided our engagement was a 
mistake, and it’s broken off—and she’s going 
to marry our curate, James Kent, who’s one 
of the best fellows living. It’s my belief they've 


always been in love from the first, only they 
didn’t know it.” 


Yes, we were 
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She looked up with feminine curiosity to see 
whether the speaker’s cheerful tone and air 
were designed to mask a broken heart, or 
whether Humphrey really meant all he said. 
The unaffected cheerfulness of his face, and 
something she read in the blue eyes which met 
hers, caused her to look down again hastily. 

‘‘T hope Miss Maynard will be very happy.” 

‘‘T’m sure she will. She and James have 
always been great friends, and as he’s been 
given a good living, money-matters will be 
all right.” 

“ But I thought Miss Maynard was rich ?” 

“ No, unfortunately, she’s had—great losses— 
of late, and her income will be reduced ; but 
ultimately, she’ll be none the poorer. No doubt 
some of the amiable old cats in this neighbour- 
hood are already hinting that the secret of our 
broken engagement is that I’m a mercenary 
money-grabber, and only care to marry an 
heiress! I—I hope you won't believe that of 
me ?”’ he suddenly added, dropping his voice. 

She blushed very prettily. ‘‘ No, I’m quite 
sure that isn’t truc ! ”’ 

“I’m so glad to hear you say that! I 
shouldn’t like you to think me only a fortune- 
hunter. When my father leaves the Manor, 
I’m going to take a situation as land-agent, 


somewhere. I’m negotiating with two or 
three men already.” 
‘What changes !’’ Maud exclaimed. 


“Yes ; a series of carthquakes, as Sir Maurice 
calls them. But I should be miserable cooped 
up in a London flat ; and I’d much rather work. 
Do you know, since I’ve known you and your 
sister, and scen you slaving here from morning 
till night, I’ve felt quite ashamed of doing 
nothing myself ?”’ 

A loud clatter, and the sound of shrill voices, 
heralded the arrival of a party of American 
motorists from Bristol. ‘‘ One thing more I 
must say,’ Humphrey hurriedly added, as 
Maud put on her demure waitress’s face. ‘I 
hope that, wherever I may be, I shall never 
lose sight of you—and your sister. Will you 
promise to always consider me your friend ? ” 

His face said more than his words, as he 
stretched out his hand to grasp hers. It was 
not a very romantic setting for a tender scene, 
with piles of sandwiches to right and left, and 
the half-demolished ham in the background ; 
but something in his tone made her flush scarlet, 
as she gave him the required promise before 
turning away to see after the Americans. 
Their demands were numerous enough to 
strain the resources of the Carlton or the Savoy ; 
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and great was their disgust at the few simple 
dishes which alone waited their choice. 

Sir Maurice, who had once thought of ordering 
luncheon for Humphrey and himself, felt it 
would be no kindness to add to the cares of the 
busy girls, and drew his young friend away. 

“‘T hate to see those two being ordered about 
like slaves by purseproud millionaires! ’’ he 
exclaimed angrily, as they strode through the 
little garden, bleak and bare enough now. 

“So do I,’’ emphatically assented his com- 
panion. ‘If I had my way, neither of them 
should ever do a stroke of such work again ! ”’ 

“If I only dared ’? rejoined Sir Maurice ; 
and then checked himself. ‘If I were a young 
man like you, Humphrey, I should consider it 
my highest privilege to win a girl lke—like 
either of those two—and work for her.”’ 

The colour rose in young Vernon’s sunburnt 
cheek, as he felt his companion’s shrewd eyes 
fixed upon him. ‘I must have a home of my 
own first, before I can think of marrying,’ he 
mumbled shamefacedly, at last. 

“If you have any thoughts of it, take my 
advice and don’t wait too long—as I did! 
The day may come when you’ll be sorry. AmI 
wrong in thinking—of course, this is in strict 
confidence—that it is Maud you have fallen in 
love with ?” 

‘‘She’s the prettiest and best girl in the 
whole world!” burst out the young lover 
unable to keep his secret any longer. 

Sir Maunice smiled whimsically. ‘‘ Bar one, 
perhaps! But we won’t quarrel about that. 
I wish you joy, most sincerely, my boy, for I 
think you have chosen well.” 

_ The rest of the way back to Ivy House was 
traversed in silence. . 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


A WALK IN THE RAIN. 


T length the Vernons Ieft the Manor, 
A much regretted; and the accent of 
Chicago pervaded the spacious old 

house which had seen so many genera- 

tions of high-bred owners come and _ go. 
Before leaving, Humphrey came to an under- 
standing with Maud. At first, she hesitated 
to leave Leila ; but her sister pooh-poohed all 
her objections, and so Maud promised to go to 
Humphrey when he was ready forher. He was 
appointed agent to a large estate in the South 
of England, and though the pay was not magni- 
ficent, it seemed riches to Maud. Humphrey 
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had feared his father’s pride might revolt at 
the idea of a girl who had sold refreshments 
over a counter; but Sir George seemed quite 
apathetic regarding that and allelse. He hada 
pretty little flat in Sloane Street, where, with 
kind Cousin Fanny to cheer him up, and two 
old servants from the Manor, he would have no 
lack of comforts. Alice was there too, but only 
until the end of Apml, when James declared he 
would wait no longer. 

Ralph Mercer came home occasionally, but 
spent most of his time in London, being occupied 
in preparing, once more, a statement of his case, 
to convince the Government he was a deeply- 
wronged man. He had evaded the threatened 
action for hbel by an apology; but money 
seemed scarcer than ever, and his doles towards 
the household expenses were so few and grudging 
that the girls were at their wits’ end. It was 
now pleasant spring weather, and the Cyclists’ 
Rest was beginning to flourish again; but it 
could never pay aj] the expenses of the Lodge. 
Meanwhile, angry tradesmen were clamouring 
for their money, and even Mrs. Jelf’s wages 
Temained unpaid. 

There was a little general shop at Hill End, 
which was also the post-office. One morning 
Leila stepped in to give an order, Maud having 
gone on to Merton Green. Mrs. Watson, the 
proprietress, a stout widow with very black 
eves, took down the items, and then said, “ It’s 
four and twopence, Miss.”’ 

“TI haven’t my purse with me, Mrs. Wat- 
son. Please put it down to our account, as 
usual.” 

The other tossed her head. 
That’s just where it is, Miss ! 
your pa coming back ?”’ 

‘“T don’t know.” 

““Perhaps he’s never coming home at all ?” 

““Oh ves, he is! Why should you imagine 
the contrary ?”’ 

“Because I’ve known people before now as 
found it convenient to leave a place when they 
couldn’t pay their bills, Miss.’”’ The widow’s 
voice had been gradually rising in pitch, and 
was now very loud indced, so that Leila felt 
thankful nobody else was present. ‘‘I looked 
over your account last night, Miss, and it’s six 
pounds eighteen—and I’m a poor widow- 
woman, and can’t afford to lose it. Ever since 
your pa came here, I’ve had a lot of trouble 
about his account ; and I’ve made up my mind 
I won’t send nothing more to Severn Lodge till 
I’ve been paid, for it’s my belief I shall never 
see the colour of your money ! ” 


“As usual!” 
Pray, when's 
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““Oh, indeed you will, Mrs. Watson !—you 
shall have every farthing.” 

“But how ?”’ The woman had thrown off 
every pretence of deference, and became ex- 
tremely insolent. ‘' Your pa’s got no money, 
everybody knows! As for your furniture at 
the Lodge, nobody would give anything for such 
old rattletraps, though I expect there’s a bill 
of sale on them! And if you think you’re 
going to make a fortune at Merton Green, J tell 
you you couldn’t, not even if you cheated your 
customers shameful ! ”’ 

Leila walked to the door as composedly as she 
could, turning to speak on the threshold. ‘I 
assure you, my sister and I will see that you are 
paid |” 

Her enemy gave a coarse laugh. ‘‘ You and 
your sister! And pray who are you? Nice 
make-believe gentry, setting yourselves up to 
be somebody, and yet owing money all over 
the place! And as for your father—well, I'd 
be ashamed to own such as him, with his ragged 
clothes, and wicked, heathenish ways! Folks 
is about tired o’ the lot of you here, and you’d 
be wise to clear out, and go somewhere where 
you’re not known!” 

Her tone could hardly have been more con- 
temptuous had the family been notorious 
coiners, or forgers. Want of money is a 
heinous crime in their superiors amongst the 
English lower orders. : 

How Leila reached Merton Green that day 
she scarcely knew. The widow’s coarse taunts 
stung her almost to madness, for there was just 
sufficient truth in them to rankle exccedingly. 
Struggle as she and Maud might, they could 
never hope to pay all the family’s indebtedness. 
Life seemed suddenly to have tied itself up in 
a hard knot, beyond her feeble skill to un- 
ravel. 

Only one thing gave her any Satisfaction : 
that Mrs. Watson’s rudeness had had no 
auditors. She little imagined that a good deal 
had been heard by Sir Maurice Fitzpatzick, 
who, coming in with an Indian letter, paused 
at the doorstep on hearing Mrs. Watson’s 
strident tones. With a great pity in his heart 
for Leila, he delicately drew aside, knowing it 
would pain her to have any witnesses of her 
humiliation, and, in a violent tumult of feeling, 
he was even now debating what he should do. 
He felt he must see her; but how ? He was 
too proud to call at Severn Lodge in Ralph’s 
absence, and he could not ask her to visit him 
at Ivy House in the absence of a chaperon. 
He determined to waylay her next morning, 
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and ask her to walk with him to Merton Green 
through the fields. 

It was a wet April day, with rain pattering 
on the half-opened young leaves, when the 
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“*f decline to be married out of pity.’” 


Mercers, hastening along under their umbrellas, 
were surprised to sce him waiting at the cross- 
roads. It was too wet for ceremony, and he 
asked Maud point-blank whether she minded 
going on by the road whilst he said a few words 
to her sister. 

“I had thought of the field-path.” he said, 
when they were alone. ‘‘ But I fear it’s too 
wet.” 

“Not if you prefer it. I have regular 
ploughman’s boots on, as you see,’’ she said, 
holding out her foot. He felt an irrational 
desire to sce it in a silk stocking and patent 
leather, instead of the clumping soles of a 
country bootmaker. 
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“You are a wise girl. And that’s why I’m 
going to ask you to end the present intolerable 
state of affairs. I was outside the Hill End 
post-office yesterday, and heard part of what 
Mrs. Watson said to you. 
No. don’t look so dis- 
tressed. What she said 
was no disgrace to you 
personally, only it made 
me feel more sorry for 
you than I ever felt 


before.” 
\ WS, “You always were far 
VR too kind,” she sighed, 


brushing away a tear. 
“I want to tell you a 
little story. There was 
once a man who had 
knocked about the world 
many years, and felt 
dreadfully old in conse- 
quence, with grey hair. 
and a worn face —so 
much so, that he felt his 
time had quite gone by 
to marry. But, would 
you believe it, he actually 
fell in love, though he 
was old enough to know 
better, with a girl young 


enough for his own 
daughter! Wasn’t he 
foolish, Leila? A_ girl 


should marry a young 
man, not an old fossil 
with the best part of his 
life behind him.” 

‘Did the girl say so ?”’ she asked, in an odd, 
choked voice. 

‘‘ Wouldn’t any girl say so ?”’ 

‘“‘ How can I possibly tell! I always thought 
that if one really cared for anybody very much, 
age wouldn’t matter in the least.” 

His face brightened, and he caught at the 
hand which was not holding her umbrella. 
‘Leila, my darling, do you really mean it ? 
It’s myself I’m speaking of! I fell in love 
with you, I verily believe, the first time I saw 
you ; and if you can overlook my age and all 
my other drawbacks, it’s proud and glad I'd 
be to have you for my own dear httle wife.” 

She moved farther away from him on the 
narrow path. ‘‘ No, Sir Maurice! It is very, 
very good of you to say so—but it can’t 
be!” 

‘“Ah, then I’ve been too presumptuous! 
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You can’t forget my grey hair—I was mad to 
expect it!” 

“It isn’t a question of grey hair, or age, or 
anything,’’ she said desperately. “It’s just 
this—you want to marry me to give me a home, 
because you feel sorry for me, and don’t know 
how to help me otherwise. But I shan’t allow 
it!’’ she cried, with a sudden passionate 
stamp of her foot. “I won’t let you throw 
yourself away upon one of the discredited 
Mercers! I decline to be married out of pity, 
though we are only ‘make-believe gentry !’ 
It is exceedingly kind, exceedingly chivalrous 
of you, but—but I have some pride Ieft, and I 
say ‘No! ’—a thousand times ‘No!’ ”’ 

“I do want to give you a home, and take 
you out of this sordid struggle, very much 
indeed,”’ was his grave response. ‘‘I have 
just had an offer from the Indian Government 
to go out again for a further term of five years. 
If you marry me, I should take you with me, 
and you need never, unless you wish, see this 
miserable village again. I should also endeav- 
our to make some arrangement with your 
father's creditors, so that he would be enabled 
to live in comfort whilst we were away——”’ 

“Of course, of course! ”’ cried Leila wildly. 
“You would heap benefits of every sort upon 
me and my family, and I should be a great lady, 
and live in luxury—I know it! But what 
could I give you in exchange ? Do you think 
I could take all, and give nothing ? I should 
feel so low, so mean, if I were only an encum- 
brance to you! ”’ 

“Then you don’t care for me at all?” 

‘I think you the best, and the kindest, and 
the most unselfish of men.’’ 

“Then you love me,” he said, looking at her 
downcast, quivering face with his irresistible 
Irish smile. ‘‘ No husband could wish his wife 
to think more of him than that—could he ? ” 

“But how can I take all, and give you no- 
thing ?”’ she cried once more. 

“Give nothing ? Is your charming. self 
nothing, then ? Why, Leila, when I look at 
you, I’m filled with surprise at my own pre- 
sumption in daring to think such a beautiful 
young creature could possibly care for me! 
Somchow, it seems too good to be true.” 

“No, it is you who are too good to be true ! 
‘I shall wake up to-morrow, and find I’m only 
poor, despised Leila Mercer again, snecred at 
by all the tradesmen round, and worse dressed 
than anybody in the village ! ”’ 

“My darling girl, Hill End isn’t the only 
place in the world! I’m afraid your troubles 
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have made you a little morbid. When you’ve 
been three months at Simla, I’ll undertake to 
say Lady Fitzpatrick will be the most popular 
person in the place. If you’ve only got the 
least spark of affection for me—and I think you 
have—you need have no fear for the future.’ 

Suddenly turning, she dropped her head on 
his shoulder. ‘‘Oh, Maurice! I have loved 
you from the first day I saw you! I had never 
met a man like you before—so truly generous 
and good! But I never expected it would 
come to pass. I’m only half-educated, and 
your inferior in every way——”’ 

“T don’t want a governess, but a wife,’’ he 
said tenderly. ‘‘ How many times I’ve longed 
to say all this to you before, darling, yet always 
hesitated for fear my age might prove a fatal 
barrier. A man thinks twice before he goes 
a-wooing with grey hair like minc.”’ 

‘TI have never even scen it,’’ she assured him, 
with wet eyes. ‘‘ I never noticed anything but 
the dear, kind face, which from the first day has 
been the face of a friend. Oh Maurice, if you 
were sixty, Jame, blind, decrepit, I should still 
feel the same. 

Meanwhile, it had been gradually clearing up ; 
and although, being April, it would probably 
rain again shortly, it seemed a good omen to 
Leila that just then the sun broke through the 
clouds. Could she take it as a happy augury 
for her future ? She looked at her lover’s face, 
strong, keen, and kindly, and thought she surely 
might. 


“But what will father say ?’’ she sighed 
presently. 
““Oh, he’ll come round in time. When we 


return at the end of five years he will have had 
leisure to think things over. And I shall take 
care he doesn’t want during our absence, so 
that probably he will be happier than ever 
before.”’ 

‘He will never accept money from you.” 

“TI shall arrange for it to be paid so that he 
won’t know from whom it comes. I expect 
he'll give up Severn Lodge, and remain in 
London altogether.” 

‘And Maud and I must give up the ‘ Cyclists’ 
Rest’ just asit begins to pay !’’ she continued, 
half reeretfully. 

‘What of that ? It has served its turn, and 
helped to bring us tozether.”’ 

‘‘ And it was there Humphrey and Maud first 
met. Whatever vou feel, 7 shall always be 
grateful to the ‘Cvclists’ Rest’ at Merton 
Green !”’ 

THE END. 
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ARE THE MIDDLE CLASSES RELIGIOUS ? 


By Richard Mudie-Smith, F.S.S., Editor of ‘‘The Religious Life of London.’’ 


erent 


S710 ¥ HE middle classes cannot 
complain of too little 
attention* ; indeed, they 
are far more likely to 
complain of too much. 
Social students, hungry 
journalists, and budding 
orators have pointed out 
their defects in language both picturesque 
and plain. Their dress, their homes, their 
pleasures, their places of worship, their 
streets, their reading, have, in turn, been 
sarcastically exposed and examined. 

But before proceeding further let us define 
what we mean by the middle classes, and 
also what we mean by religious. 

Very roughly, the middle classes comprise 
the trade and professional sections of the 
community. Many sub-divisions could be 
made, but these two great streams form, in 
the main, the river of middle-class life. 
1 do not sub-divide them, as the exigencies 
of space forbid me examining the various 
rivulets which flow into these streams. 

When I ask the question, “Are the 
middle classes religious ?’” I mean, in a 
sentence, do they give a spiritual interpre- 
tation to life? This definition is as broad 
as that of the middle classes, and is so for 
the same reason. 

As a matter of fact, to inquire whether 
the middle classes are religious is about as 
sensible as to inquire whether they are tidy. 
The reply in both cases is the same. Some 
members of the middle classes are, and 
some are not. Nevertheless, if there 1s 
good ground for believing that the number 
of those who are religious or who are tidy 
largely predominates over the number of 
those who are non-religious or untidy, 
one has some Justification for the query. 
For example, the question—Have the Scotch 
grit ? is a legitimate one, for the simple 
reason that, as a race, the Scotch have 
shown themselves to possess that desider- 
atum. In like manner, we should not put 
the query which stands at the head of this 
article unless there were good ground for 
believing that what the majority of a section 
of society is largely determines the label 
affixed to that section. 

The first point to be observed is that the 


* The author is alone responsible for the statements in 
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trade class does take its religion: seriously. 
Those comprising it form the bulk of the 
Free Churches, and a portion of the Evan- 
gelical section of the Established Church, 
people who need “‘no urging’”’ to attend a 
place of worship. 

Notwithstanding modern thought and 
criticism, Free Churchmen maintain, very 
largely, the Puritan traditions they have 
mherited. These are to them a source both 
of strength and weakness. Of strength, 
because the essential power of their message 
is that it deals with what Amiel has called 
“the cardinal fact’’—namely, sin. There bs 
a definiteness in their creed, perhaps to thase 
who have never cried out, ‘‘ Oh, wretched 
man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?”’ even a harshness 
and a crudeness characterising it. They 
are dogmatic, and therein lies their attract- 
iveness ; for it is quite a mistake to imagine 
that people are fascinated by indefiniteness, 
by vagueness, by breadth without depth, by 
unpalatable doctrines diluted down to a 
watery ineffectuality. For desperate needs 
heroic remedies are required ; when a man ts 
at the bottom of a pit a thread of cotton will 
not raise him. The medicine which 1s to 
“cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perlous 
stuff which weighs upon the heart ’’ must 
be of no ordinary kind. But this evangelical 
emphasis: has its concurrent defect; as 
interpreted by those we are considering, it 
lays stress on the most, but not on the only, 
essential. It has intensity, but not comnass. 
Now the singular thing about Jesus Christ’s 
love was its range; it was this which 
differentiated Him from the prophets who 
had preceded Him. Had He but restricted 
His affection to the Jew, He had assuredly 
not been slain; but because it included 
the Gentile He was crucified. The trade 
class cannot be accused of limiting the 
scope of God’s redemptive activity to 
any one race; they can be charged with 
confining that activity to a part of man and 
a part of life. What was intended to be 
an ocean flowing into every nook and cranny 
of existence has been bottled like a mineral 
water. Instead of attempting to rebuild 
the house of life upon a right foundation, 
the aim has been, and to a large extent still 
is, to repair and furnish one of the rooms. 
So long as this apartment looked clean, the 
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rest of the place could be neglected; the 
foundations might be laid upon a marsh 
of foul social injustice; the walls run up by 
political jerry-builders, who used no ethical 
straw in making their bricks; the floors 
stretched on rotten philosophical joists, which 
creaked and groaned with every gust of criti- 
cism ; the drains constructed on the most antt- 
quated scientific plan, and the roof composed 
of the flimsiest artistic falsehoods. They 
have, fortunately for the: world and them- 
selves, learnt their error, and are to some 
degree atoning for it. Those who believe 
that religion has nothing to do with art, with 
science, or with philosophy are growing 
gradually and beautifully fewer. Never- 
theless, much remains to be done ere the 
lower middle class can claim to have attained 
the spiritual ideal. It is still obsessed with 
the idea that to attend a place of worship 
regularly, to refrain from going to the theatre, 
to bea total abstainer—briefly, to do or leave 
undone certain things—constitutes religion. 
It does not see that these are but the out- 
ward washings of the cup and platter. It 
does not realise that a person may attend 
a place of worship regularly, abstain from 
drinking intoxicants and from going to the 
theatre, and yet be very far from the King- 
dom. The possession of an unholy temper 
or of a selfish character may exist, notwith- 
standing the justifiable observances and 
abstentions 1 have named, and these, being 
sins of the spirit, are more heinous and 
productive of woe both to their owner and 
society than sins of the flesh. 

If the lower middle class has conspicuous 
faults, it has no less conspicuous virtues. 
Its strenuous toil, its fine courage, its 
noble enthusiasms, its extraordinary sense, 
its uncommon honesty, its austere simplici- 
ties, its home affections, its family purity, 
its passion for veracity, have helped to 
keep the soul of England alive, and from 
this class have sprung some of the noblest 
of her sons. These have ever allied them- 
selves with the people against autocratic 
tyrannies. Whilst others have stood by 
shouting to the driver, they have put 
their shoulder to the wheel of the car of 
progress, pulled it out of the ruts, and 
pushed it ‘a painful inch” up the steep 
hills. They did not, thank God! stop to 
think whether they looked respectable in 
so doing; whether their ties were awry, 
their faces red, or their clothes damaged. 
They have never been of the eau-de-cologne 
scented, kid-gloved, patent-leather booted, 
cane-dandling order of reformer, lisping 


pretty nothings and attempting to cleanse 
the Augean stables of injustice and immo- 
rality with a penny squrt. With homespun 
garments, hobnailed boots, and a wild 
ecstatic energy, with unpomaded hair and 
uprolled sleeves, they seized the biggest 
hose they could find and turned it with the 
utmost vehemence on the black iniquity, 
the foul wrong. They did not stand on 
ceremony or study the proprieties; they 
were more at home on the stricken field 
than in the drawing-room, were better at 
striking blows than leaving cards, and were 
more often found in prisons than at courts. 
We now come to the professional section 
of the middle class. Can this portion be 
termed religious? Not, I think, in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term. Among 
those who are members of one or the other 
of the professions there is far more criticism, 
far more apathy, and far more hostility 
toward religion than is found in the class 
we have been considering. The sense of 
sin has altogether disappeared; or, if any 
symptoms of its presence are felt, culture 
gives it another name and prescribes a 


different cure from that recommended with, 


such lurid power in ‘ Grace Abounding.”’ 
We have now reached an atmosphere where 
to be emotional is to be rude, where to 
display one’s feelings is to display bad 
taste. It is a tradition with the aristocracy 
to exhibit under circumstances the most 
trying a composed countenance, a stoical 
mien. The upper middle class has to some 
extent laid hands on this fetish, and in 
consequence it would be unwise to say that 
because there is not such manifestation of 
feeling here as is shown by the lower middle 
class that therefore 1t does not exist. 

But even if this be granted, a vast amount 
of real indifference remains, and frequently 
the professional man’s religion is as pro- 
fessional as his profession. He has a pew 
in a place of worship belonging to the 
Established Church, and either attends once 
on a Sunday together with his family, or 
sends his family and remains at home. 
Should he go himself, the moment of leaving 
the church synchronises with the dismissal 
of the subject of religion from his mind until 
the ensuing Sabbath. If he be a medical 
man his scientific training sometimes mill- 
tates against religious belief, and the strict 
etiquette which hedges him round forbids 
his taking a too active part in religious work, 
presuming he feels drawn to it. From time 
to time we witness a reaction against the 
influences to which I have alluded, and, in 
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consequence, when a medical man does 
definitely avow convictions he generally 
becomes a prominent witness for the truths 
he believes. 

I may say at once that of the proportion 
of the professional class attending a place 
of worship by far the larger part is found 
in the Established Church. The social 
disabilities of Dissent are too well known to 
need elaboration. In the case of musi- 
cians and artists the disinclination to witness 
the, to them, bleached service of the Non- 
conformist churches is still more profound. 
These, if they go to a place of worship at all, 
will be found where fine music, rich colours, 
and an ornate ritual make a dramatic appeal 
to the senses. 

But we shall be accused of confound- 
ing religion with attendance at a place of 
worship. Nothing is further from our in- 
tention. At the same time it is permissible 
to doubt whether those who forsake ‘the 
assembling of themselves together’’ live, 
nevertheless, in the constant presence of 
the Most High. 1 know they have their 
own code of ethics and morality, in many 
“particulars more akin to the Sermon on 
the Mount than those of the Churches, but 
what practical efforts for the amelioration of 
suffering humanity do these devitalised pre- 
cepts inspire ? 

Can it be denied that as a class professional 
folk stand apart from endeavours after 
reform ? They enjoy the fruits of the 
labours in this direction of the people they 
despise. They, not without some justifica- 
tion, pour contempt upon the petty figure 
who, “‘dresséd in alittle brief authority” and 
an aldermanic gown, thinks his Borough 
Council “ the hub of the universe ’’ ; but is 
he not, with all his faults, a more admirable 
fellow than his critic ? Supposing he has 
sought the position he fills for ends not 
purely altruistic, is the more selfish ease of 
those who sneer at him less worthy of con- 
demnation ? How rarely do you find a 
doctor, a solicitor, an artist, a musician, an 
author, taking his share of the drudgery of 
municipal hte! The invariable excuse is 
that their labours make such demands upon 
them that they have neither strength nor 
time for shouldering civic burdens. 

In too many instances this excuse is an 
evasion, not an exoneration. A few great 
names could be mentioned which seem to 
contradict the point I am labouring, but 
‘““what are they among so many’? The 
rank and file raise no finger ‘‘ to uplift the 
earth and roll it on another course.” Life 
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is divorced from religion, and the fruits of 
the professional tree demonstrate this. 

Examine the pictures these artists paint, 
the works these musicians compose, the 
books these authors write, the newspapers 
these editors “turn out.” The specious 
creed, ‘‘ Art for art’s sake,” is stamped on 
their canvases, scored on their music, em- 
blazoned on their books, imprinted on their 
journals. 

Sweeping generalisations are invariably 
false, and it should be remembered that I 
am discussing the professional classes as a 
class. It would be superfluous to add that 
there are representatives from each profession 
inspired in their labours by the _loftiest 
religious, and therefore humanitarian, ideals, 
were it not absolutely certain that if I failed 
to append this qualifying statement it 
would be taken for granted that I was 
ignorant of the existence of those whom it 
concerns. This admission, however, does 
not affect my main contention. 

In conclusion, what is the remedy ? 
Every advance in the world’s history has 
been due to a few enthusiastic persons 
gathered about an intense personality. This 
was how Christianity forced its way to 
power ; the same plan was adopted by John 
Wesley to revive the soul of this country 
after the long winter of eighteenth-century 
scepticism ; the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
In art was in its methods a similar tribute 
to this idea. These are three illustrations ; 
their number could be multiplied a thousand- 
fold. Small groups of men and women 
drawn together by the conviction they hold 
in common have achieved the most 
mighty triumphs. There is no need to wait 
for the giant, for the great man who soars 
ike a desolate peak above his tellows. 
Let any dozen or half-dozen persons who 
desire the quickening and renewing of the 
sphere in which they “live and move and 
have their being” ‘‘assemble and meet 
together,” “‘ with one accord in one place,” 
and the baptism of a fresh power cannot fail 
them. 

The middle classes will not be redeemed 
by any conjuror’s trick or shot into a better 
state of mind by any theological catapult. 
‘“‘All’s love, but all’s law.’ In order to 
reach the goal they will have to tollow the 
road by which they have “already attained.” 
The collective life will be made sweet only 
by the diffusion of the fragrance of the 
individual character, and collective ills will 
only be dispersed by the impact of strenuous 
and sanctified souls. 


HER STORY: TOLD BY HERSELF. 
A Complete Story by Emily Pearson Finnemore. 


IS a common saying as 
women never tell the 
truth about their 
ages, which in my 
opinion is a bit hard 
on womenfolk in gen- 
eral. At any rate, if 
there should be any 
truth in the saying 

I’m going to be the exception, as_ they 

say proves the rule—I’m forty, turned. 

An’ Zachary walked into the village on the 

very day, my birthday. I met him plump 

as I come down the steps of Ashby’s with a 

pound of candles in my hand. An’ you 

might have had me for the asking. 

‘““ Good day,” says he, cool as a cucumber. 

I couldn’t have answered him if my life 
had depended on uttering words. I stared 
at him till my face must have been as red as 
a cherry ; I could tell by the warm feel in 
my cheeks. 

“Why,” says he, as if it might have been 
but yesterday week he went off to foreign 
parts to dig for gold, “if ’tisn’t ’Lizabeth 
Ann!’ He laughed an’ showed as he'd 
lost a good many of his teeth, an’ went on: 
‘“‘T should have thought you’d have changed 
a lot more than that.’’ 

“Why should I ?”’ I said as sharp as you 
please, for the way he said it ruffled my 
temper. 

Then he laughed again. 

“Ai, t’ be sure, why should ye? Jist 
forty year old this very day.’’ 

I stared at him. 

‘“ How'd ye know that ?’”’ I asked him. 

“Oh, I can do a bit o’ ’rithmetic,” he 
answered me back, laughing all the while 
in just the way he used to twenty years ago. 
“ There’s five years betwix’ you an’ me,” he 
went on. 


“T’ think you should remember!” I 
says, all pondering in my mind about it. 

An’ he looked at me for all the world as he 
used to twenty years ago—with that twinkle 
o’ mischief in his eyes as you never could tell 
if he meant what he said or not. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he says, with the 
taunt in his voice as made me mad as a 
March hare in days gone by, when he said, 
‘“ Tf I was to ask you to marry me, ’Lizabeth 
Ann, I daresay you’d say ‘no,’ being sich a 
contrairy gal as ye are?” 

“Course I should!” I told him as quick 
as I could get the words out of my mouth, 
for it hurts a gell’s pride t’ be held lightly by 
the man she—well, I’d got a bit of a liking 
for Zachary in them days. 

I think it was the way he walked—there 
was such a swing in his body, an’ such a 
reach of the leg as he crossed a field—I 
could tell it was he half a mile away. An’ 
then his voice was different from other 
people’s, an’ then his eyes, for all the mischief 
in ’em, had a sort o’ light shining in ’em— 
ah, well, them old days are buried under a 
good many joys an’ sorrows. 

““T suppose you made a big fortune out in 
them foreign parts ?” I says to him. 

“Well,’”” he answers me back, considering 
his speech a bit careful, I thought, “* Maybe 
no better nor if I’d stopped at home.” 

“ What a silly you must have been to go, 
then!’ says I. 

‘““ Maybe so, maybe not,’’ he said, looking 
at me with that twinkle in his eye again; 
“but there was somebody else as was a silly 
beside me.” 

“Who was that ?”’ I asked him. 

“Ah, who was that, I wonder!” he 
laughs. 

Somehow I got red in the face once more. 
It was that tantalising way he had of looking 
at anybody. 
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“Have you come back to Basset’s End 
to live?’ I asked him. 

“That'll be as it happens,” he said. 
‘‘T’m looking up old friends for the present, 
an’ old places as well. Mother’s dead.” 

‘“This many a day,” I told him. 

‘An’ my sister Rose married 

‘ An’ a widder now,” I said. 

“* Ai, ai,” he says. Then waited a moment 
before he asked me, ‘ Are you a widder as 
well, ’Lizabeth Ann ?”’ 

“Me! A widder! Not likely!” I said. 

‘“‘T didn’t know what might have happened 
in all these years,”’ he says. 

“IT ain’t ever been a wife,’ I told him, 
tossing my head as proud as I could. “TI 
never felt that way inclined.” 

“Well, t’ be sure—you allays was con- 
trairy,” he says. 

‘“Humph!” I cried. “I ain’t such a lot 
of opinion o’ marryin’, countin’ by what 
I see other folks come to. Besides, I never 
see the man yet as I’d give up my independ- 
ence for!” 

‘“Jist the same ’Lizabeth Ann!” he 
laughs out, as merry as a cricket. 

“Why should I be different ?”’ I asked him. 

“Why, some on us get wiser as we get 
older,’”’ he says. 

‘Dunno about that,’’ I said back, “‘ de- 
pends upon a body’s character—if ye be a 
fool in the beginning, so ye'll continny to 
the end o’ the chapter.” 

“Al, ai,” he agreed. 
ole fool,’ they say.” 

My cheeks burned. I was always a bit 
hasty tempered. “Oh,” I says, “ forty 
ain’t s’ fearful old as ye seem t’ think.” 

He laughed till the tears were in his eyes, 
an’ it made me feel madder than ever. 

“IT can do a day’s work with the best, 
same as ever,’ I went on, “there ain’t a 
mite o’ difference in me since I was twenty ; 
an’ I ain’t got no more nor two or three grey 
hairs, an’ I’m straight in the figure, too, 
an’ some might say lissome as well. Oh, no, 
I don’t give way to age as some women do. 
I’ve noticed it’s the married ones as age the 
soonest by a lot.” 

An’ there stood Zachary, laughing an’ 
laughing till I wanted t’ box his ears for a 
silly idiot. 

‘You allays had a mean-spirited way 0’ 
makin’ fun o’ folks,” I said to him, “ but 
that’s no commendation o’ your manners !”’ 

He pushed his hat to the back of his head. 
“°Lizabeth Ann!’”’ he says, tryin’ to stop 
laughing, “‘ I ain’t seen another woman like 
you in all my travels.” 
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Didn’t I tip up my chin then! 

“T hadn’t the least notion I was sich a 
figure o’ fun as that comes to, Zachary 
Pellington!’’ I says, short an’ sharp, an’ 
walked off without another look at him. 


il. 
ELL, I sat through that livelong 
afternoon, staring in front of me, 
an’ thinkin’, as if there was 


nothing in the world more im- 
portant to be done. An’ ’tisn’t a habit 
with me; I’m a brisk body, with plenty of 
work to keep me from such folly—with a 
cow to look after, an’ butter to make, an’ 
a good-sized garden to keep in order. But 
on that afternoon, there I sat like a stone 
image, an’ things were running through my 
head at such a pace I was ’most giddy, an’ 
at four o’clock there were tears rolling down 
my cheeks. I got up then, an’ stirred about 
a bit for very shame; but ‘twas solemn 
truth—me, ’Lizabeth Ann May, cryin’ like 
—well, like a baby, an’ all on account o’ that 
meetin’ with Zachary Pellington after he'd 
been gone twenty years to make his fortune. 
By what he said it looked as if he hadn’t 
made much of a fortune after all; but he 
was the same Zachary jist as he said I was 
the same ’Lizabeth Ann. 

"Twas the queerest thing how peppery my 
temper always was with Zachary—he’d got 
that trick o’ rubbing me up the wrong way. 
as they say, like a cat, an’ ’twas a part o 
my nature t’ turn round an’ scratch him. 
An’ it didn’t seem as if twenty years had 
made a bit o’ difference ! 

I tried to drink a cup o’ tea an’ get sense 
into my head again. But them thoughts 
mastered me all the while; an’ every now 
an’ again I felt the roots o’ my hair gettin’ 
warmer an’ warmer till I was blushing red 
as a peony. An’ all on account o’ them 
thoughts. You see, ’twas this way : Zachary 
went away when I was twenty an’ he was 
twenty-five, an’ he’d never been heard of 
any more, not even when they tried to find 
him when his old aunt died an’ left him a 
leggicy. Everybody said he must be dead. 
An’ I should never have done what I did 
if I’d thought he was alive, but it didn't 
seem any harm to let your mind dwell on a 
dead man. An’ so I’d been remembering 
everything Zachary had done, an’ everv- 
thing he’d said to me, an’ just how he looked, 
weekdays in his working clothes, Sundays 
in his pepper-an’-salt suit, an’ the way he 
stepped an’ smiled, an’ the twinkle in his 
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eye—I never should have let myself down 
so low as to recall what a live man was like, 
it wouldn’t have become me. Well, I 
honestly believed he was dead, an’ then there 
was another thing, almost worse than the 
thoughts—I felt dreadful about that. 

It was past seven in the evening when I 
mustered up enough courage to go upstairs 
an’ unlock the top right-hand drawer in my 
dressing-table. My heart was beating at 
a fearful rate, an’ though it was a chilly 
evening, I was perspiring like summer. 
An’ I took up a little red silk bundle an’ 
went downstairs an’ laid it on the table. 
It was a bunch o’ flowers an’ leaves, all dead 
an’ dry, tied up in one o’ poor father’s old 
silk hankerchers. 

I loosed the knots, an’ there was the bits 
o’ brown withered things. I blushed hotter 
an’ hotter, for you must know Zachary gave 
me them flowers the Christmas before he 
went away, an’ I’d kept ’em all them years, 
an’ every Christmas time I used to fetch ’em 
out o’ the drawer an’ set ’em out in a blue 
china vase same as if they was fresh. ‘“‘ Few 
bits o’ things I picked to make a Christmas 
posy for ye,” he says, when he brought ’ em, 
just in his off-hand way. 

Well, this should be the end; the bits 
o’ withered stems an’ leaves shouldn’t go in 
the blue vase never no more—I was going to 
burn ’em now. 

The clock went half-past seven, an’ there 
come a knock on the door, an’ footsteps in 
. the passage, an’ Muster Miller o’ High Dyke 
farm put in his head an’ says, “ Good 
evening, ’Lizabeth Ann.” 

There was somebody behind him. 

““T’ve brought ye a visitor,” says Muster 
Miller, an’ with half an eye I see it was 
Zachary. 

They sat down, an’ it was just then my 
eyes dropped on the posy in the silk han- 
kercher, an’ fora moment I felt as if I should 
drop—I’d forget about it for an instant 
while they were coming in. But I tried to 
console myself that nobody could know 
what it was, an’ men wouldn't ever take the 
least notice of anything lying on the table. 

‘““Zachary’s bidin’ along of us up at the 
Dyke,’’ says Muster Miller. 

“Oh, indeed,” I said politely. 

“But he’s on the look-out, he tells me, 
for a place to settle in. What about the 
Barley Patch ? ”’ 

The Barley Patch was a farm as belonged 
to me. 

‘* Ai, ai, what about the Barley Patch ?”’ 
chimes in Zachary. 


But I didn’t look at him. 

“Tenant’s under notice, ain’t he ?”’ says 
Muster Miller. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ Heard of another pe 

“Not at present.” 

. Then maybe you'll have no objection to 

’ says Zachary. 

Then I looked in his eyes an’ smiled as 
bold as brass. ‘‘ You take a farm?” I 
laughed. 

“Why not?” says he. 

“You've got too old for hard work,” I told 
him. 

Muster Miller laughed. Zachary, he didn’t 
exactly laugh, but the twinkle in his eyes 
seemed to dance like a spark. 

‘““T doubt it,’ he says. 

“Well, I don’t want ye for a tenant,” 
I said straight. | 

“Bless us!’’ cried Muster Miller, ‘“‘ He’ll 
sure to pay the rent.” 

‘““ Money ain’t everything, Muster Miller,” 
I told him, as superior as you please. 

“But it’s a precious deal o’ use in this 
world, anyhow,” he says back. 

“At any rate,’’ I said, ‘I don’t want 
Muster Pellington for a tenant. I’m looking 
out for a young man with plenty o’ strength 
to work hard—one as’ll put the land into 
good condition again. Brownlow as is 
leaving, he’s let the land get into a fearful 
poor state.” 

I spoke as lofty as if I’d been a milady, 
an’ Zachary a poor labourer. Then all of 
a sudden I felt myself flushing hot as fire, 
for Zachary had got the corner of his eyes 
on the dead posy. 

He looked up at me rather quick. ‘I’m 
in my prime, an’ better nor a stripling,’”’ he 
said. 

I tried to smile. ‘‘ Oh,” I told him, “ you 
an’ me know what one another’s age is well 
enough.”’ 

“Yes,” he laughed. “ You're forty to- 
day, an’ I was jist thinking as you’d wore 
a lot better nor them bits o’ flowers ye got 
on the table there.”’ 


My face went scarlet. I could see it in — 


the glass. 

“Oh, them’re some old things I turned 
out of a drawer to burn,” I answered back. 

“Looks as if they’d been dry enough to 
burn this good bit,” says Muster Miller. 

“So they have,” I agreed as careless as 
I could, “‘ but I dare say Mrs. Miller can tell 
ye how things get put away in a drawer an’ 
left year after year I stopped, feeling 
dreadfully silly. 
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““"What did ye ever put ’em in a drawer 
or ?’’ asked Zachary. 

‘“* Some fancy at the time,’ I said, an’ 
ook the posy inmy hand. ‘I was jist going 
o burn ’em as you come in,” an’ I went an’ 
Hung the poor bits o’ things on top o’ the coals. 

Zachary watched them withered stems 
am’ leaves crackle an’ burn wi’ that tantalis- 
ing twinkle in his eyes, for all the world as if 
he Knew how old they were an’ who had first 
gev ’em to me. 

“Why don’t ye burn the hankercher as 
well ?”’ he says in a minute; “ it looks as old 
as the posy.”’ 

‘< It’s older,’ I told him, “ but I shouldn’t 
dream of destroying that. It belonged to 
poor father.” 

‘‘ Well,’’ he said, getting up, “ an’ ye wunt 
take me as a tenant for the Barley Patch?” 

‘“ No, I won't,” I said. ‘‘ You ain’t the 
sort o’ man I’m looking for.” 

He grinned as wicked as when he was 
twenty. ‘‘ Very good. That’s the second 

time in yer life ye’ve refused me, ain’t it ?” 

I began to say something—TI don’t recall 
what—all in a hurry, but he burst out laugh- 
ing, an’ waved his hand to stop me, and 
crossed to the door. 

Muster Miller went after him, looking 
quite mystified. 


Hl. 
Pp tisaein left the Barley Patch at 


Michaelmas, an’ I hadn’t got a new 

tenant. This was a serious con- 

sideration to me, because the rent 
of the place was a substantial part o’ my 
income. I hadn’t heard whether Zachary 
had found a place yet, but I wasn’t going 
to regret refusing him. 

"Twas a stormy autumn, an’ I went no 
further than church an’ about the village 
for more than a month. It was a bright 
day in November when I decided to go up as 
far as the Barley Patch to see if the windows 
were safe; for mischievous lads often find 
a lot o' fun in shying stones at the windows 
of an empty house. I must have them 
boarded up for the winter if so be nobody 
took the place, but I was loth to do it in a 
hurry—it seemed hke no hope of a tenant 
turning up. 

\ went in at the front gate an’ walked up 
the path between the box borders. I 
always had a sense o’ pride in being the owner 
0’ the Barley Patch, an’ I should dearly have 
liked to live there myself, only I mistrusted 
myself whether I could manage a farm an’ 
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I come to the front of the house an’ then 
stopped an’ stared. For every single window 
was boarded up as neat an’ tight as could 
be. I went round to the back an’ it was 
just the same. I was puzzled. I looked up 
an’ down. There was a sort of cared-for 
appearance about the place. The doors of 
the outbuildings were shut an’ fastened as 
tidy as if somebody had just put the place 
right for the night. I was completely 
mystified. 

‘* Whoa!” 

The sound was close in my ears. I crossed 
the yard an’ looked over the wall, an’ there 
was a team of horses plodding along the field 
an’ a man guiding the plough. It was Zachary 
Pellington. 

I stood like a statue till he catched sight 
of me, an’ then his face broke into a smile, 
an’ he come on down the furrow towards me 
an’ stopped. 

“I don’t quite make out what all this 
means, Muster Pellington,”’ I said, speaking 
stiff an’ polite. 

“Don’t ye?” says he. ‘“ Well, I’m 
practising, getting my hand in, larning to do 
things how you like ’em, so as ye might 
change ye mind an’ take me as a tenant, as 
nobody ain’t took the Barley Patch.” 

““You’re taking great liberties, Muster 
Pellington.”’ 

He pushed his hat back. “ Aj, ai,” he 
says in an agreeing way. ‘I been in the 
habit o’ taking liberties wi’ you, ’Lizabeth 
Ann.” 

‘““So you have /’’ I cried, in a heat. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ he laughed. ‘‘ Then ye 
shouldn’t let me.” 

““T don’t see how a lady’s to help it when 
a gentleman’s rude,” I said. 

He throwed up his chin an’ laughed as 
loud as a crowing cock, 

‘Ain’t you got no farm o’ your own, 
Muster Pellington ?”’ I asked him solemn 


and quiet. 
“No, I ain’t looked no further nor here,” 
he says. ‘I’m in hopes you'll relent an’ 


take me on after a bit.” 

“As to that,” I said, speaking all on the 
spur of the moment, “I’m thinking most 
likely I may come here to live myself.”’ 

I wasn’t going to look as if I wanted a 
tenant bad enough to take him. 

‘“ Most sensible thing ye could do!” he 
says at once. ‘‘ Wi’ a capable man at the 
head of affairs p 

‘““Oh,” I broke in, ‘I ain’t ever needed a 
man t’ manage my affairs for me yet.” 

“ Ah, that’s how ’tis ye don’t know how 
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much better they’d flourish if ye had one. 
Look how Brownlow took ye in.” 

So he had, an’ I couldn’t deny it. 

“Who boarded the windows up?” I 
asked him sharp an’ quick. 

“T did,” he says. 

“Most unwarrantable piece of impertin- 
ence on your part,” I told him. 

An’ then he just grinned in my face so 
wicked I simply turned right round an’ 
walked away as fast as I could. 


IV. 


HAT I’d said more in pride an’ 

anger than truth J stuck to. I 

was on my high horse an’ de- 

cided, as no tenant offered for the 

Barley Patch, I'd fulfil my secret ambition 

an’ go an’ live there myself, letting my 

present house with the field adjoining. 

An’ a tenant offered for that almost at once, 

so that I was to move to the Barley Patch 
after Christmas. 

I wouldn’t have told anybody, but I was 
very nervous as to how I was going to manage 
a farm. An’ odd as it may seem, I’d never 
been up to the Barley Patch since the after- 
noon in November when I found Zachary 
ploughing there, but I’d heard talk buzzing 
about the village how free he was making 
himself with the place. There was some 
smiles, too, at my expense, but I pretended 
not to see anything nor to know anything. 

The clock struck eight on Christmas 
morning just as I sat down to breakfast. 
An’ there was a tapping on the door when 
I was stirring my tea. Before I'd got 
farther than the passage the door opened, 
and there stood Zachary. I stopped, staring 
at him. For in his hand he'd got a posy 
as near like the one o’ twenty years ago as 
two peas in a pod. 

‘“A merry Christmas, ’Lizabeth Ann,” 
he said, an’ come to’ards me, holding out 
the posy. 

But I couldn’t have hfted my hands to 
take that posy if you’d crowned me to do it ; 
I felt giddy an’ stupid, an’ so misty about my 
eyes. 

An’ what did Zachary do but step close 
to me, an’ push the flowers into my 
hand. 

“T want t’ know if ye’re going to keep 
‘em twenty year to burn ’em in the end,” 
he says, the twinkle in his eyes as bright as 
Stars. 

I sank back against the wall. He shut 
the door. 
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“How d’ye know?” I began, but he 
stopped me. 

“I jist do know, so there’s an end on it, 
"Lizabeth Ann,” he says; “‘an’ you ain’t 
going to send me away a third time, are 
ye ? 9?) 

“I never sent ye away,’ I said. 

“Now, there’s contrairiness!’” he said. 
“But ’twouldn’t be ’Lizabeth Ann if ye 
wasn’t as contrairy as the wind.” 

‘“T ain’t contrairy!’”’ I burst out. 

‘All right, ye ain't,” he laughs. ‘* That’s 
a bit more on it. Now,” an’ afore I knowed 
what he was about he’d put his arm round 
my waist. 

I cried out, “‘ Zachary Pellington! What 
are ye doing on? I’m forty year old—an’ 
you know it!” 

““’Course I do,” he says, more quiet than 
he’d ever spoke before. ‘‘I been counting 
the years every one as went. An’ now look 
ye here, ’Lizabeth Ann, I brought ye a 
Christmas posy twenty years ago an’ ye 
burnt it on’y t’other day. Now we can’t 
wait for this un to dry up an’ be burned in 
twenty year again. What do ye say to 
bein’ married all ready to go to the Barley 
Patch ? an’ me, I’m settlin’ about buying 
Piggott’s place to join on e 

“You take my breath away!”’ I broke out. 

“So I will!’’ he says, an’ bent his nead 
an’ kissed me plump on my lips. 

I pushed him away. ‘‘ How dare you, 
Zachary Pellington?”’ An’ my voice was 
shaking. 

“You been loving me for twenty years, 
*Lizabeth Ann; them bits o’ dead flowers 
told me that tale.”’ 

I was panting for breath, an’ the tears 
were blinding me. 

“You haven’t any right!” I stammered. 

An’ he come close again an’ put both his 
arms round me, an’ says, “ Yes, I have, 
*Lizabeth Ann, ‘cause I been loving you 
longer nor twenty years,’ an’ there an’ then 
he kissed me once more, an’ I burst out crying 
on his shoulder. 

Ah, dear, that was a Christmas Day! 

An’ Zachary’s got a lot more money than 
he pretended, an’ has domineered over me 
to the extent of buying my wedding frock— 
a real grey silk down from London. I have 
to admit how pleased I am, because I've 
always admired grey silk so much. An’ 
I’m storing the new Christmas posy so as 
to keep a few of the leaves fresh enough to 
wear in my frock on the wedding day. 

We go to the Barley Patch on February 
the first. 


= 
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A MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF MEDLEVAL CHIVALRY. 
By Hugh B. Philpott. 
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ST. JOHN'S GATE CLERKENWELL. 


HE average modern person, on 
being introduced to a “ Knight 

of Grace,’’ an ‘ Esquire,’’ or a 
“Serving Brother,’’ of the Order 

of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, would probably smile _in- 
dulgently, surmising that he was in the 
presence of a harmless eccentric whose 
foible was medievalism. But if he 
should take the trouble to inquire what 
this strange nomenclature connotes he 
would learn that it implies a deep interest 
and often personal service in a_ beneficent 
work which is essentially modern, scientific 
and practical And doubtless he would 


conclude that if there was one of the medizval 
Orders which, beyond all others, deserved 
to survive to modern times, it was the 
Order whose noble aim of saving life and 
diminishing suffering gives it a kinship no 
other can claim with the Christian and 
humanitarian movements of to-day. 

The St. John Ambulance Association, 
which organises instruction in first aid and 
nursing, undertakes the transport of invalids, 
and supplies vast quantities of ambulance 
appliances, and the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade, which is an organisation of trained 
ambulance men and women, are modern 
developments of the Order of St. John of 
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Jerusalem, which first found a home in 
England about the year 1100. 

The history of the Order is romantic and 
interesting in the extreme, but it is only 
possible here to give the briefest outline— 
sufficient to indicate the historic connection 
between the modern ambulance men and 
the warrior monks who made the name of 
the Hospital of St. John famous throughout 
Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
| The Order 
had its origin 
in the hu- 
mane desire 
of some 
Italian mer- 
chants of the 
eleventh cen- 
tury to suc 
cour and 
protect poor 
and sick pil- 
grims_ to 
J erusalem. 
They estab- 
lished near 
the site of 
the Holy 
Sepulchre a 
hospital, 
which they 
dedicated to 
St. John of 
Jerusalem — 
generally understood to be John the 
Baptist, though some antiquarians have 
maintained that another John was in- 
tended. When Godfrey of Bouillon and 
his crusaders took Jerusalem in 1099 the 
Hospital of St. John was a place of refuge 
for the sick and wounded both of the Christian 
and the Paynim hosts, who received equal 
attention at the hands of the good monks. 
Gradually the Order assumed a military 
character ; under their black robes many of 
the brethren wore the soldier’s coat of mail, 
and some of the hardest blows the Ottoman 
power sustained were dealt by their strong 
arms. After the fall of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem the Knights of St. John held out 
gallantly at Acre, the last stronghold of the 
Christians in the Holy Land, and thence 
when the city fell a remnant of them escaped 
to the shore, and sailed to Cyprus. 

Of the doings of the Order in Cyprus, in 
Rhodes and in Malta, where they held the 
position of a sovereign independent power, 
and of their downfall and dispersion, we must 
not speak. A few lines, however, must be 
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devoted to the fortunes of that branch of 
the Order which came to England and estab- 
lished its headquarters in a great Priory at 
Clerkenwell. The Priory was burnt down 
by a mob under Jack Straw in 1381, but it 
was afterwards rebuilt, and continued to 
flourish until it was suppressed by Henry 
VIII. in 1546. Of the old Priory buildings 
only St. John’s Gate and the crypt of St. 
John’s Church now remain. 

With the suppression of the Order under 
the Act of Henry VIII. what may be called 
the ancient history of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers came to an end. The Order was 
re-incorporated in the reign of Mary, and re- 
ceived back some of its possessions, but this 
was only a flicker of life. The glory had 
departed; the Order had no longer any 
considerable part to play in the social and 
political history of England; it was but a 
relic of the past. 

The modern history of the Grand Priory 
of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England—to give it its full 
title—begins early in the nineteenth century. 
Perhaps on the part of some who helped to 
bring about the modern revival of the Order 
there was nothing more than a desire to 
perpetuate an ancient and picturesque in- 
stitution; but with others the great aim 
undoubtedly was to have in their hands an 
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nstrument for carrying out a philanthropic 
purpose. The Order, at any rate, soon 
justified its existence by its good works. 
Many of its members were keenly interested 
in the noble work of life-saving. One had 
long been connected with the lifeboat move- 
ment. Others took an active part in the 
provision of a Red Cross service in the 
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Franco-German War. They also started, 
as long ago as 1872, an ambulance service 
for the victims of accident in civil life. 
In 1874 the old St. John’s Gate at Clerken- 
well, which had passed through some strange 
vicissitudes—having been at one time the 
publishing office of The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and the literary workshop of Dr. 
Johnson, and afterwards a common tavern 
—was acquired for the revived Order, which 
thus found its home on the historic spot so 
long associated with the Knights of St. John. 

A few years afterwards the St. John 
Ambulance Association was formed as a 
distinct department of the Order, and the 
practical work of giving instruction in first 
aid and nursing developed rapidly. A depot 
was established at St. John’s Gate from 


which appliances for use at lectures could 
be obtained. This developed into a great 
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trading department, the Association being 
now the recognised source of supply for all 
kinds of ambulance material, including 
stretchers and ambulance carriages. 

In 1888 the good work the revived Order 
was doing received appropriate recognition 
in the granting of a charter by Queen Victoria. 
The Queen herself became Sovereign Head 


(Photo: Messrs. Baxter, Hinckley.) 
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and Patron of the Order, and the Prince of 
Wales (the present King) became Grand 
Prior. Thus the Order acquired a prestige 
and authority which have greatly facilitated 
its good works. At the present time the 
King is Sovereign Head and Patron, the 
Prince of Wales is Grand Prior in succession 
to his brother, the late Duke of Clarencc, 
and several other members of the Royal 
Family hold offices in the Order. 

The great work of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, which is recognised in the 
Charter of Incorporation as a branch of the 
Order, is to disseminate a knowledge of the 
principles of first aid and nursing. The 
method adopted is to enlist the services of 
local medical men as lecturers. In the 
great majority of cases this valuable help 
is given voluntarily. The Association sup- 
plies the handbooks, bandages, splints, etc., 
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used in the classes, and also conducts exam- 
inations and awards diplomas to those who 
successfully pass the tests. 

While a knowledge of first aid is desirable 
for all classes of the community, there are 
some who can hardly be considered fully 
qualified for their calling without such 
knowledge. This is notably so _ with 
the police. In any case of accident or 
sudden illness the policeman 1s at once 
summoned, and if he does not know how to 
act in such emergencies he can hardly call 
himself an efficient officer. How numerous 
are the occasions in our great cities which 
call for first-aid knowledge on the part of 
the police may be judged from the returns 
of street accidents which come under the 
notice of the police. During the year 
ending May 31, 1904, no fewer than 8,561 
persons were injured in the Metropolitan 
Police District in accidents caused by 
motor-cars, motor-cycles, horses and horse- 
drawn vehicles ; and obviously there would 
be accidents from other causes as well at 
which the police would be required to render 
assistance. 

Hardly less important is a knowledge of 
first aid to railway men, and this is recognised 
by the companies and by the men themselves, 
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who show praiseworthy zeal in acquiring the 
needful knowledge. Among the employees 
of the Midland Railway Company, for in- 
stance, there are more than 8,000 men who 
are qualified to give first aid. Interest in 
ambulance work among railway men is 
fostered by a competition, which takes 
place annually, between teams representing 
the various companies, for a handsome silver 
challenge shield presented by the Order 
of St. John. At the 1905 competition held 
in May twenty-four railways competed, 
the winning team being the representatives 
of the Alexandra (Newport and South Wales) 
Docks and Railway Company, the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway being second. 

Some indication of the extent of the teach- 
ing work which is being carried on under the 
auspices of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion may be gained from the fact that during 
the 1904 session 30,640 certificates werc 
awarded for proficiency in first aid or nursing. 

But the work of the Association is not 
confined to teaching and examining. It 
maintains two permanent ambulance stations 
in London, one at St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
the other at the West India Docks. At the 
former station 384 and at the latter 520 
cases were treated during the past year. 
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Another important piece of work is that of 
the Invalid Transport Corps, which supplies 
skilled service and the best appliances for 
conveying invalids on long or short journeys. 
The work is done 
on a business basis 
for patients who 
are able and willing 
to pay reasonable 
fees. But the ser- 
vices of the corps 
are not refused to 
the sick poor and 
those of small means 
who could not pay 
the ordinary 
charges. 
We have not 
yet spoken of 
the ambulance 
work which 
comes most 
prominently 
under thepublic 
eye—that is to 
say, the work 
performed by the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade, a distinct organisation not to 
be confounded with the Association of 
which it is an off-shoot. The little 
groups of uniformed ambulance men, 
with their stretchers and first-aid appli- 
ances, and their calm, business-like air, 
have become a familiar feature at street 
processions and at other large assem- 
blies of people in great centres of 
population. These are the men of the 
Ambulance Brigade, and the ladies who 
are often associated with them are the 
nursing sisters. 

The Brigade has been formed to 
enable men who have obtained the 
first-aid certificate and women. who 
have obtained the nursing certificate 
of the St. John Ambulance Association 
to keep up the knowledge and skill 
they have gained, and to put it to the 
fullest possible use in the public service. 

The Brigade is elaborately and ef- 
ficiently organised. England and Wales 
are divided into seven Brigade Districts, 
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The first appearance of Brigade men on 
public duty was on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee procession in 1887. Since 
then the movement has been steadily growing, 
and there is now scarcely a public gathering 


of importance, in London at any rate, at- 


which the Ambulance Brigade is not on 
duty. Owing to the great number of public 
functions in London, it is natural that an 
exceptionally large share of public work 
should fall to the lot of the No. 1 District, 
which comprises the Metropolitan Police 
area. On such occasions as the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, a state opening of Parlia- 
ment, or the reception of a foreign soverei 


in the City, large numbers of the Brigade | 
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and the districts are sub-divided into corps 
and divisions, each division having its own 
medical and administrative officers. There 
are also several corps in the Colonies. All 
the officers and men, and the nursing 
sisters, are honorary workers, and for the 
most part themselves defray the expenses of 
their divisions. 


turn out. Small detachments attend the 
more important sports and football matches, 
and on Bank Holidays all the most popular 
places of public resort, such as Chingford, 
Hampstead Heath, and the Crystal Palace, 
are visited, and it is very seldom the men go 


‘home without having had some more or less 


serious case demanding their attention. The 
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been told—to the British Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Jerusalem. 

Such are the ways in which an 
Order of medieval chivalry has 
acquired a new life and a new 
meaning. The age of chivalry may 
have disappeared, but its finer fruits 
remain. The Grand Priory of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England is a singular combination 
of modernity and _ medievalism. 
Its work 1s practical, scientific, up- 
to-date, adapted to the needs of an 
age of machinery and fierce com- 
petition, and calling to its aid the 
highest scientific skill, but it is ani- 
mated by the same spirit as inspired 
the best work of the Hospitallers of 
old. It is well, surely, that the 
historic connection between the old 
philanthropy and the new should 
be maintained. The archaic organisa- 
tion and the quaint nomenclature 
should be regarded as no mere idle 
fad, but as an assertion of historic 
continuity and of the essential oneness 

FIRST AID FIELD PRACTICE: AN INJURY TO A VEIN. of the noble spirit of Chanty—a 
spirit which is neither old nor new, 
record of duty performed by the Metro- but belongs to the God-given attributes of 
politan Corps during the year ending Sep- humanity in all ages. 
tember, 1904, shows 2,659 cases 
treated by the men and nurses of 
the Brigade. 

Two other branches of the 
work of the Order of St. John 
remain to be _ briefly referred 
to. The first is the system of 
medals and diplomas instituted | 
by the Chapter of the Order 
in recognition of gallantry in 
saving or attempting to save life 
on land, or of conspicuous service 
to the Order and its departments. 
The service medal is a means 
of recognising long and_ con- 
tinuous service in the Ambulance 
Brigade, or other special services 
in the cause of humanity in con- 
nection with the activities of the 
Order. 

Finally, reference must be made 
—though even then the full tale 
of the activities of the revived 
Order of St. John will not have 
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A Story in One Chapter by Mary Hampden. 


ses) ASTIR’S boots,” thought 
3); Isabella. 

She laid down the 
saucepan in the sink 
noiselessly, rose on the 
tips of her toes as she 
always did when trying 
to walk softly, but 
stood still, shaking 
with laughter that was certainly malicious. 

For a great shout had echoed through the 
house, followed by another. 

““Where’s that wretched girl ? 
Haven't you any ears ?”’ 

“‘ He’s goin’ out to market, an’ he wants ’em 
quick,” Isabella thought on. ‘“ J-et ’im want.”’ 

The coarse apron seemed unnecessary as a 

protection for her ragged, dirt-begrimed cotton 
frock ; as she rubbed her eyes dry, after her 
silent laugh, she left greasy black streaks 
bencath them that added to her defiant appear- 
ance. Yet the round, childish face was meant 
to be pretty ; the skin was very fair under 
the dirt; it was genuinely golden hair that 
had been twisted into a tight loop beneath 
the scrap of torn linen that had once merited 
the name of cap. 

Isabella’s mouth was her worst feature; it 
was generaliy curled up all on one side, with 
the effort at keeping “civil ’’ under deserved 
reproaches but usually false accusations. She 
did of steal, nor was she lazy. All the real 
evil of her character that mouth expressed, 
however, her untruthfulness, hatreds, and 
longings after revenge. 

Her daily mental work was in finding out 
how to be as annoying as possible without 
being sent into the world with ‘‘ none to speak 
for’’ her. 

“Girk ss” 

The stentorian shout made the ‘general ”’ 
turn pale and shiver. 

Steps were coming along the passage. 


Here, you! 


Turning on the tap, she seized the saucepan 
and began to brush it vigorously. Not till 
her master seized her roughly by the shoulder 
did she turn round. 

*‘Lawk, how you did startle me!”’ 

“Can’t you even hear ? I’ve been shouting 
the house down for vou, you lazy slattern.” 

“The water was makin’ sech a noise, you 
see, Sir.’ 

“Well, do my boots at once, and bring 
them to me in the parlour.” 

Isabella eyed the boots all over, laid them 
down again, meditatively rubbing her shoulder 
where a bruise was forming, scowled, bit her~ 
lips to force back tears, then dropped on her 
knees and searched over the strip of frayed 
oil-cloth. 

When she got up again her face was flushed 
with triumph. She held a tin-tack, that was 
soon driven through one sole, so that a spike 
projected just where the big toe would feel it. 

“Even wi’ you!” she muttered, before 
giving the boots a polish that was truly 
phenomenal. 

“Well, the slut can work if she chooses,” 
was the master’s comment to his wife. 

‘Oh, she’s no worse than all the others 
were, an’ she’s a lot cheaper,’’ was the weary 
answer. 

In Isabella’s opinion, thin, gaunt, peevish 
Mrs. Haverner was ‘‘not nearly as bad as 
master.’’ Certainly she scolded and complained 
all day, but generally seemed willing to believe 
what the girl said, and cven told her bits of 
outside gossip sometimes, or read out a murder 
or accident from the weekly paper. 

Mr. Haverner limped about in pain that 
day, came home in ‘“‘one of his market-day 
tantrums,’ as Isabella called them, and kicked 
the offending boot off so that it struck her 
as she knelt at his feet to unlace its fellow. 

‘‘There, don’t howl. I didn’t mean to do 
that, though it serves you right for not having 
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had the sense to feel there was a nail when you 
cleaned them.”’ 

Isabella fled back tv the kitchen fire, 
crouched down on the fender, and sobbed 
in a rage. 

“T'd hike ter kill him, I would. I guess 
bein’ treated like that’s what makes people 
do murders. ...An’ the day after ter- 
morrow’s my Sunday in!” 

The fortnightly evening out was her one 
happiness. Mrs. Haverner expected her to go 
to church, but, as the farm was three miles 
from it, and the girl loitered all the way, she 
mever reached the door until service was 
mearly over. There she leant, giggling and 
whispering with stray lads and children, until 
the congregation began to disperse. Then a 
rapid flight followed, lest some of the ladies, 
or the clergyman himself, might ask her why 
she did not come inside. 

Ah, those lanes, how lovely they were! 
Isabella knew most of the flowers by names 
either wholly invented or added to: Honeybee- 
suckle, Pinkblowing roses, Thimblefingers, 
Nodders for bluebells, Yellerboys for butter- 
cups, Tinyhiders for violets. Not a_ bird’s- 
“mest would she rob, though she climbed lke 
a boy for a peep at eggs. 

There were favourite halting-places too, 
always hidden from the solitary road that be- 
tokened civilisation : one was a corner behind 
a hayrick, another a lair beneath a holly hedge, 
on the field’s side. Once lying there, laughing 
for glee, peeping out at the waving grasses 
and flowers, watching clouds pass above her 
out of sight, the child was recompensed for 
sufferings of body and mind, and made softer 
in mood, though not repentant. 

It was fitting that a soul-awakening came 
to her at last under that holly hedge. She 
found there a torn copy-book, on one sheet 
of which some child had written out “a piece 
of poetry.’’ The verses were crude and poor, 
but there was the right spirit in them, and 
they appealed forcibly to Isabella, who read 
them over and over eagerly, until they were 
stereotyped upon her mind :— 


“ God loves us ever, night and day, 
Knows all we think, hears all we say; 
We hurt Him when we turn away. 


‘In sin, in trouble, and in pain, 
To God we never cry in vain: 
He calls us to be His again. 


“ Though grief and sorrow He may send, 
’Tis but to show He is our Friend: 
This life we lead is not our end. 
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“ If all we bear and all we do 
But makes us patient, good, and true, 
The Love that in His own heart grew, 


“Will flood our hearts with joy so bright 
To serve Him will be our delight, 
And we shall dwell in Heaven's light.” 


“IT wonder what Heaven’s like!’ pondered 
Tsabella. 

Her own experiences—except of country 
rambles—could teach her nothing of the beau- 
tiful, so she decided Heaven must be a great 
lonely land, full of flowers and birds’ nests, 
with no winter, and very little rain. 

“I wish God would come down here and 
love me,” she reflected. “When I get up 
there I shan’t want anything as I want things 
here. The words say being good makes people 
happy here, but . . . I don’t sce how it can.” 

Gradually the idea dawned upon her that 
she had better think always about having a 
Fnend who was sorry for her; it seemed a 
new kind of ‘“ make-believe,’’ and she was 
tired of pretending she was a duchess dressed 
in satin and diamonds. 

She washed up the supper things that night 
“for my Friend,’ and really went to bed 
happy, in a kind of dream of glory. 

There was a text-card on the parlour wall 
that claimed her attention next day. It said, 
“The eye of the Lord is upon the just, and 
His ear unto their prayers.’’ She had hated 
it before, because the dried-leaf frame would 
come to pieces under the duster, causing 
trouble. Now she knelt before it, ‘put her 
hands together, and prayed. 

“IT am going to be just now,’ she began ; 
then wonder, awe, a sudden fit of shyness, 
kept her wordless. It was so extraordinary 
to think the Friend was listening and hoking. 

Stumbling upstairs over her first “long ’’ 
cotton frock, she rushed to her attic wash- 
stand, scrubbed her face till it shone, and her 
roughened hands till they bled. Then she 
pinned on her Sunday brooch, and gave an 
extra hard twist to her knob of hair. If the 
Friend was so observant, He must see some 
improvement in her now. 

When market-day came again, master’s boots 
were polished, but nailless. 

‘“‘The child’s doing better,’’ said Mrs. 
Haverner. ‘‘ But there—it won’t last. She's 
gone about in a kind of a trance all the week, 
and she’s always putting flowers into her dress, 
doing her hair up, and washing her caps and 
aprons. I’ve had to tell her she mustn't waste 
my soap so... .I suppose she picked u 
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some chap last Sunday, for she came back 
from church looking as though she was walking 


on air.” 

‘‘ She’s only a baby,” responded the master. 

‘“She’s close on seventeen.” 

‘“ Well, don’t spoil her.” 

Doing everything well is very tiring at first, 
yet Isabclla found real pleasure in life, and 
decided that the song-words were true. 

Especially was her faith strengthened by a 
visible answer to her daily prayer, “ Please let 
something nice happen.” 

The arrival of a new member of the family 
promised more trouble, yet Mrs. Haverner’s 
niece Fanny had only smiled once _ before 
Isabella was devoted to her. The cripple girl 
of eighteen had just lost her father, had no- 
where else to go, so this was to be her home— 
for the present, at all events. She was an 
artist: her pictures of seas and ships, land- 
scapes, flowers and fruit, were not wonderful 
—except to Isabella—but sold for a shilling 
or two each to a London shopkeeper, so 
she could contribute towards her board. Miss 
Fanny occupied an attic room next to Isa- 
bella’s, who was ordered to ‘’ wait on her,” 
which meant a great deal. 

“‘IT am just a helpless body, you know,” 
Miss Fanny explained to her little maid. ‘‘ You 
will have to put me to bed and get me up 
again. I can just shuffle across the room 
leaning hard on you.” 

The sweet, smiling face was enchanting ; 
there was such dainty grace always about 
Miss Fanny; the pale blue frilled cotton 
blouse, the soft masses of dark curls turned 
back from the wide white brow, the musical 
laugh, the low deep voice that talked gaily 
or else sang quaint little old-fashioned ditties, 
all were bewitching to the “ help.” 

Miss Fanny’s ‘ Thank you, childie—good- 
night,” repaid all the time expended upon her ; 
to see Miss Fanny again was the hope that 
filled Isabella’s heart every time she sought 
her pillow. 

Gradually the newcomer’s attractions would 
have ousted the unseen Friend from IJsabella’s 
mind, had it not been proved that the two 
could be loved together. On the first Sunday 
morning Miss Fanny made her little maid 
kneel down beside her for prayers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Haverner were at church, and the house 
was peaceful; September roses nodded in at 
the attic window, larks were trilling their best 
outside. 


The prayer said was just the ‘‘ Our Father,” 
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then Fanny read “a little something,” but, 
best of all, she talked—at least, Isabella 
thought it best, because she could understand 
it all without asking questions. 

Perhaps the words were quite commonplace, 
yet they were received as eloquence; the 
preacher put herself on a level with her lstener, 
appealed to them both to love God more, to 
be His dutiful servants, always glad and 
ready to work for Him. 

Isabella was sobbing hard by the end of 
the discourse. Fanny's arm stole round her 
shaking shoulders. 

“You poor little mite! 
matter ? ”’ 

“Oh, I’ve gone and vexed Him, I s’pose. 
Missus salted master’s fav’rite greens herself, 
but I’ve throwed in half a cellarful—out of 
spite.” 

It was revenge against which Miss Fanny 
had to preach most often. Isabella would try 
passionately hard to conquer self in all other 
ways ; but when “ missus nagged,” or master 
“threw things,” she always meditated, if she 
did not actually execute, vengeance. 

“It’s not Him as does things nasty to me 
—it’s them. He can’t want me not to hate 
’em,’’ she would argue. 

At last the simple Gospel story, with the 
perfect Master’s great dying praver for His 
persecutors, took possession of Isabella’s heart. 
She could only learn things thoroughly after 
a long effort. 

Kneeling beside Miss Fanny’s bed one night, 
before leaving her, the “‘ general ”’ said slowly : 

““ Missus told me to be a good girl to master 
all the while she’s away—lI’m goin’ to.” 

It was an awful promise. Mr. Haverner 
was used to being waited upon a great deal, 
besides ‘“‘ having his meals punctual.”’ 

Isabella did well, however, until the day 
before the wife’s return; that morning “ the 
oven went wrong ’’—burned up the meat and 
spoilt the pudding. When she carried in the 
dinner she was called a lazy good-for-nothing. 
Then her mouth closed in the old, ominous 
way, her face flamed up, and she was nowhere 
to be found when master wanted his tobacco 
Jar. 

The supper of cold burnt meat reminded 
him of his annoyances. 

“You'll get a month’s notice to-morrow,” 
he announced grimly. ‘‘ And who else would 
put up with you, I'd like to know ?”’ 

Isabella did not believe him; she received 
notice too often to regard it as a serious matter. 


What is the 


** * Child, goi’” 
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\ll she felt was that she must be revenged this 
ime. That was why she did not pour out 
he tale of her troubles as usual to Miss Fanny, 
put said *‘ Good-night, miss ”’ quite softly, and 
disappeared. 
‘““The poor child must be dead 
thought her friend upon earth. 
Isabella had three smuggled candles in her 
room, so was able to sit up a long while ; she 
was busv drawing up a mental list of “ re- 
venges.”’ 
““Let the cows into the garden.” 
““Open the field gate so that the colts get 
loose.”’ 
‘* Fill up the flour bag with sand; that will 
taste nasty, an’ keep missus from sayin’ I’ve 
used too much.” 


“Put all them picture-papers in the bon- 
fire.’’ 


““Drop his best pipe down behind the side- 
board.”’ 

“Stop up the rain-water pipe, so as there’ll 
be a flood in his greenhouse.”’ 

“Let the pigs ont.” 

Overcome by sleep, Isabella fell over on the 
bed long before she was satisfied with her 
projects, and the second candle burnt down 
uull it reached the wisp of paper that fixed 
it in the bottle-neck. 

The room was full of light when she awoke, 
and oh, what stifling smoke ! 

Half awake only, she ran for her life down 
the stairs. 

The rush of air through the opened door 
fanned the flames into fury; they leapt up 
the curtains, encircled the walls, stripped the 
paper from the plaster, grew more and more 
angry, even caught the thatch where it over- 
hung the window. 

In the hall Isabella paused. There was 
danger; then Miss Fanny must be saved. 

It was marvellous how the queer little 
figure mounted the stairs again, beat its way 
through flames and smoke on the top landing, 
seized the crippled girl, and half carried, half 
dragged, her down into safety. 

Clinging together on the strip of grass before 
the house, they saw the flames burst through 
the roof. The farm was so many miles from 


tired,” 
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a town that to summon a fire-engine seemed 
useless ; all the men had gone to their homes 
—there was nothing to be done. 

“Where is uncle ? ”’ 

Fanny's eyes, wide with fright, gazed into 
Isabella's face. 

“In bed, I s’pose.’’ 

“You must save him—call to him—go to 
him.” 

“I did shout, as I passed his door, but he 
couldn’t hear nothin’ wi’ all that crackin’ 
goin’ on. My room’s above his. I guess the 


floor’'s gone through by now, an’ the roof’ll 
soon fall in.” 


“Child, go!” 

“I can’t, miss; it’s too late, I’m afraid. 
I'd die for vou any time, but not for him.’’ 

“God asks you to fry. Ah, think how He 
died for His enemies !”’ 

It was a terrible struggle between good and 
evil; the girl felt her power insufficient to 
control Isabella’s will, anc, even if she could 
send her to the brave attempt, would it not 
mean but a sacrifice of another life ? 

But the “ general’s’’ soul had decided at 
last. 

“Tl go,” she panted. ‘‘ He shan’t say no 
one else wasn’t ready to die for them as is 
wicked !”’ 

With a gasping sob she caught Miss I'anny 
tound the neck and kissed her, then rushed 
again into the burning building. 

* & * 
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“It was all your fault, you wicked girl!” 
was Mr. Haverner’s remark when he saw 
Isabella again, on her return from hospital. 

He had escaped from his room easily enough 
by dropping from the window on to the green- 
house. A few cuts had been all his injuries, 
but the ‘help’ had been badly burnt. 

“TI don’t belicve we ought to take you 
back again,” he added. 

It was a thin white httle face that looked 
up at him, with a smile quite different to the 
old crooked one of obstinacy and derision. 

‘““T don’t want to be took back, sir,’’ Isabella 
said. ‘‘ Miss Fanny’s goin’ to keep on lodging 
at Widow Lees’, even after the farm’s re- 
builted, an’ I’m to be ‘ general’ there.” 


AN 


By Pastor Thomas Spurgeon. 


“ The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands upon thousands.”—PsaLmM Ixviii. 17 (R.V.). 


> samy JHARIOTS, in the days of the 
Pg, Psalmist, were tokens of 
> = wealth and power. The 

most formidable of the 


enemies of Israel possessed 
chariots of iron, and there 
could hardly be any more 
alarming news for the fearful 
among God’s people than 
that their foes were thus equipped. Chariots 
and horses were forbidden to Israel ; at least, 
they were prohibited from multiplying them, 
lest they should rely too much upon an arm 
of flesh. Moreover, horses had to be procured 
from Egypt, and God would not have His 
chosen people seeking help from the land of 
bondage, out of which He had led them so 
triumphantly. They could manage _per- 
fectly well without such assistance, if they 
would but trust the unseen God. It was 
surely an admission of weakness that they 
should return to Egypt, of all places, for 
help. 

God wanted to bring His people up to 
that point of confidence in which they all 
could say, “Some trust in chariots and 
some in horses; but we will remember the 
name of the Lord our God. Save, Lord ; 
let the King hear us when we call.”’ Jehovah 
wanted to be all in all to His people. He 
knew full well His own strength, and He 
longed that they should know it too. He 
sought to school them to lean upon His 
power. He cut away all other props that 
they might fall into His arms, and find 
their strength in resting there. If Elijah 
was to Israel as chariots and horsemen, 
Elijah’s God might well prove a sure defence. 

David, it seems to me, did realise—at 
least on this occasion—that God Himself was 
Israel's best safeguard. ‘The chariots of 
God,” said he, ‘‘ are twenty thousand, even 
thousands upon thousands.” It is as though 
he said within himself, ‘‘ What if my chariots 


are outnumbered by those of the kings who 
call me out to battle ? I will not be afraid, 
for they that be with us are more than they 
that be with them. God has an armoury 
that can never be exhausted, and cities full 
of chariots from which I can always draw. 
The whole of the universe is one great 
coach-house, from which the Lord of Hosts 
sends forth His chariots at pleasure. He has 
forces and influences at His command on 
every side. Omnipotence hath servants 
everywhere. ‘He rideth upon the heaven 
of heavens, who maketh the clouds His 
chariot, who walketh upon the wings of 
the wind.’ ” 

There is no mention here of angels, but 


‘we learn from other passages that David 


rejoiced to believe that all the bright angelic 
spirits wait upon God’s will, and stand pre- 
pared to minister to the heirs of salvation. 
He had already learned that the hosts of 
heaven were ever ready to espouse the 
cause of God’s elect. He could hardly think 
of the chariots without remembering those 
who drove the flaming steeds. A few years 
later the hills about the town of Dothan 
were glorified by angel hosts. Horses and 
chariots appeared to the prophet, and when 
the young man’s eyes were opened, he too 
perceived that the hillsides were bright with 
many an angel tent. ‘“‘ The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
Him.” There are “ chariots of salvation,” 
to quote the prophet Habakkuk, for all who 
put their trust in God. Oh, that we were 
less inclined to trust to creature aid, and 
more disposed to rest quite happily upon 
the promises of our divine Father! “I will 
cry to God who performeth all things for 
me.” Oh, my brother, if you could only get 
it burned into your soul that ‘‘ the chariots 
of God are twenty thousand,” you would be 
hopeful as to yourself, for you are well 
defended ; you would be jubilant about the 
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Truth of God, for it can never fail; you 
would be restful concerning the Church of 
Christ, since because He lives, it shall live 
also. All helpful influences and holy forces 
are engaged to fight the battles of the 
Lord; wherefore, let us hold up our heads 
and be of good cheer. ‘‘ The Lord of Hosts 
is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.”’ 

I have seen, in this multitude of chariots, 
an emblem of the Divine promises. Some 
may judge this a fanciful comparison, but 
it has greatly cheered my own heart, and 
I therefore am disposed to pass it on. 

I.—Let us, then in the first place, see 
in these chariots an emblem of God's 
promises. 

Someone who professes to have counted 
the promises in God’s Word declares that 
there are about twenty thousand, so that 
we may even say, “‘ The promises of God 
are twenty thousand, even thousands upon 
thousands.” We will not limit the total, 
for almost every verse of Scripture is, in a 
sense, a promise. The histories are pro- 
mises, for what God has done God can do. 
Even the precepts bear promises within 
their bosoms, for God never gives an order 
Without providing the power with which 
to obey it. The prophecies are promises 
concerning that which is to come, and the 
parables themselves are illuminated pro- 
mises. Some of the kings of Israel and of 
Judah had chariot cities—cities that appear 
to have been built for the special purpose 
of accommodating the chariots, and the 
horsemen thereof. Now, I look upon God’s 
Word as a Chariot City. Every chapter 
contains not a few of the chariots of God, 
and I would fain draw forth from Genesis 
and from Revelation, and from every other 
book, the chariots in which to ride forth to 
the battles of the Lord, and in which to 
return in triumph. 

Let us further trace this resemblance. All 
the promises of God bear brightly marked 
upon them the roval arms. The Divine seal 
is plainly set on every good Word of God. 
Certain of them have attached to them, 
“ Thus saith the Lord,” lest there should be 
any doubt as to whom the equipage be- 
longs. The mark of the Father is on 
every word of grace; the sign of the Spirit 
adorns and guarantees each comforting assur- 
ance; the crest of the Cross is emblazoned 
on every gospel invitation and pledge. Who 
but God could speak such wondrous words ? 
We need not fear to trust these promises, 
for they are God’s ; they bear His escutcheon. 
They, and the flaming steeds that draw 


them, have issued from the royal stables. 
The great King sets them at our disposal. 
He bids us leap into them, and ride upon 
His strength. 

How various, and how suitable, are the 
promises of God’s Word! The well-equipped 
establishment of a powerful monarch con- 
tained chariots of various sorts, even as 
the royal mews of to-day contains carriages 
of different descriptions for various weathers 
and divers occasions. Travellers cannot fail 
to note that almost every country has a 
vehicle peculiarly its own, adapted to its 
roads or climate. ‘The chariots of God 
are twenty thousand, even thousands upon 
thousands ”’ ; some for stormy weather, with 
coverings, so to say, for shelter ; some open 
to the sunlight ; some specially constructed 
for the rough roads and hilly places of a 
difficult journey ; some for peace and some 
for war. In other words, there are promises 
for the sick and for the poor; there are 
messages of mercy for those who mourn 
their sinfulness ; there are helpful sentences 
for the despondent; there are words of 
consolation for the bereaved; there are 
welcomes for the blacksliding in heart. 
Herein are promises so full of detail that 
martyrs have built their hopes upon them, 
for they could apply them word for word 
to their hour of fiery trial. In this blessed 
Book are assurances that fit every possible 
case of all the sons of sorrow and the 
daughters of affliction. Search them out, 
and pray God to cause you to ride in them, 
as Pharaoh caused Joseph to ride in the 
second chariot. 

How commodious are these chariots of 
God! Some of the ancient chariots were 
very small affairs, with room only for the 
driver and the warrior; others of them 
could accommodate quite a number. I find 
that God’s promises are all of the roomy 
sort; each is a kind of “ carry-all.”” There 
is room for you, dear brother; it is not as 
crowded as it looks. And you can come in, 
dear sister, if you are needing a lift on the 
road to heaven. ‘‘ No scripture is of private 
interpretation.” I read of Luther’s text, 
and I have heard of Moody’s text; but, 
with all due respect to Luther and Moody, 
they have no monopoly of any passage. 
They themselves would be the first to say 
so. These texts have been favourites with 
them, and they may be our treasures too. 
Come; leap up into the chariot. Select 
the greatest and most precious of the pro- 
mises. It is for you, my friend, though 
thousands have trusted it and are trusting 
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still. God’s chariots never have to be 
labelled “ Full.” It is true of them, as of 
the Lamb’s bright hall of song, ‘‘ Yet there 
is room.” 

How swift these chariots are! Do you 
know what it is to go to Sunday school 
depressed and weary, but with a promise 
in your heart, the use of which makes labour 
light ? You get past your difficulties almost 
before you are aware that you have reached 
them; indeed, they vanish quite away. 
How swiftly are the milestones passed by 
those who travel in God’s chariots! There 
is no hmit to the speed with which they 
move who ride above the glowing axles of 
the promises of God. Ata railway meeting, 
one of the speakers declared that if it could be 
guaranteed that the train would keep the track 
an engine could be constructed to haul it at the 
rate of eighty miles an hour; whereupon some- 
one in the audience exclaimed, ‘‘ We do it 
now, sir!’’ Did not the inventor of the 
steam-engine himself declare that there was 
practically no limit to the speed that could 
be attained ? Ah! but they are all slow- 
coaches in comparison with God’s expresses. 
We fly as if with wings of eagles when we 
are mounted on a promise. We ride at 
express speed with an emphasis, in a chariot 
that is horsed by Omnipotence. How 
quickly do our troubles pass—how surely 
do our perplexities resolve themselves—how 
varying the landscape—how stimulating the 
air, when we journey in the chariots of 
God! 

Moreover, they are as safe as they are 
swift. This is good news, for speed and 
safety are not always combined. The 
material of God’s chariots is of the best; 
it will stand the strain. It is a compara- 
tively easy thing to make promises; the 
difficulty hes in keeping them. God has no 
such difficulty. The Divine chariots never 
come to grief; the wheels do not come off 
so that we have to drive them heavily, as 
Pharaoh did his war-cars. They never 
break down; they are never overturned. 
Oh, that we had the trust in them which 
Dr. Isaac Watts possessed when he said, 
“T beheve them enough to venture an 
eternity upon them.” It is related of him 
that when one spoke of the promises as 
“plain promises,” he said, “I rejoice in 
their plainness, for now that I am old I 
can do little but turn to God’s Word, and 
look out and rest upon the plain promises 
of God.” 

These chariots are comfortable as well as 
safe. They are lined with love, cushioned 
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with consolation, and swung upon the 
springs of sympathy. Bear witness, ye 
whose hearts have ached: have not the 
promises afforded you sure resting places ? 
The roughest places have been easily passed 
in such luxurious cars. 

Again, every ride in these conveyances 
is absolutely free. Travelling seems cheap 
enough in these days, but we shall never see 
it aS inexpensive as that of which we are 
thinking. Not only is there nothing to pav, 
but He who owns these cars pays us if we 
travel by them! It is by accepting at His 
hands this free carriage that we ourselves 
become most richly blest. 

And what shall be said as to the glory of 
these chariots ? Solomon’s palanquin, with 
its silver pillars, its golden floor, and its 
purple canopy, was not to be compared with 
any one of the exceeding great and precious 
promises. Take that tender message, a 
sweeter than which has never issued from 
the lips of Incarnate Love, “ Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.” Solomon's 
gorgeous chariot 1s quite eclipsed by the 
glory of that most delightful assurance. 
Juno's car had eight brazen spokes, golden 
tyres, and a silver pole; but the promises 
of God are all a-glitter with the most fine 
gold of everlasting love. 

The best of all is that ‘‘ the Lord is among 
them.” The Commander-in-Chief is in the 
midst of His host. He occupies His chariot, 
and bids us ride with Him. We stand 
beside the Promiser when we trust His 
promises. Dr. Hamilton has said, ‘*‘ One 
single promise of Christ Jesus accredited in 
the heart, unites the soul to God.” It is 
even so. I take Thy simple word, Lord 
Jesus; I trust it; then am I as one who 
has stepped up into Thy car. I nde 
upon the wings of the wind with Thee. 
All life’s journey through, I shall have Thy 
blessed company, until Thou drawest rein 
for me in the city of the Great King. 

IJ.—Let me, in closing, volunteer some 
advice concerning these chariot promises. 
How is it, dear reader, if the promises of 
God are so numerous and so like chariots, 
that you sit waiting by the roadside, won- 
dering that you make so little progress in 
the heavenly way ? These chariots are for 
you. If Christ is yours, His word 1s yours. 
The Divine promises are ‘words upon 
wheels.” Mount the chariot, and you also 
will have free course. 

Some, instead of sitting on the kerb, are 
trudging wearily afoot, their feet all cut 
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and torn by the stony way. How is this ? 
Does such an one suppose that the promises 
were not intended for him? The vehicles 
of God are not reserved, except indeed for 
all His people. All things are ours, since 
we are Christ's. All God’s children may be 
carriage folk. 

Some there are who seem to run in front 
of the chariot, as Elijah ran before Ahab’s. 
They will not wait for the promise, or the 
providence. That is almost as foolish as 
sitting still while the promise courses by. 

Others, with much ado, run _ alongside 
the promise, but do not leap into it. Like 
the children who beg for coppers as they 
run beside the pleasure vans, so ccrtain of 
God’s people try to keep pace with the 
promises without actually entering into 
them. They get some crumbs of- comfort, 
but they do not claim their nghtful place 
in the curricle of grace. 

Are there not some who run behind the 
promises ? They steal a little help by the 
way. With great discomfort, and some risk, 
they attach themselves after a fashion to 

a promise, but they will not get inside and 
enjoy its rest. I feel inclined to call out, 
‘Whip behind!’ Spasmodic clutches ata 
promise may afford some relief, but it is 
infinitely better to be safely settled in the 
very midst of it. Does not the Spirit of 
God say to each of us, as He said to Philip 
concerning the chariot of the Ethiopian, 
‘“‘ Go near, and join thyself to this chariot ’’ ? 
Hail the promise—it is yours! Command 
it to stand still, and then step into it. When 


Jehu was driving along the road, he met 
Jehonadab, the son of Rechab. He asked 
if his heart was right, and having received 
an affirmative reply, he offered him his 
“And he took 


hand and asked for his. 
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him up into the chariot.” I think I see 
my blessed Jesus riding in the chariot of 
His gracious promise. He knows my heart, 
He offers me His hand; I grip it, He grips 
me; He lifts me to the platform on which 
He himself is standing. I share His glory 
and His grace; I sit with Him in the 


- heavenlies. 


And we may even lie down in the chariot 
of God. There is a very close connection 
between the words “ coach ”’ and ‘ couch,”’ 
though it is not every coach that one can 
recline in. The chariots of God are so con- 
sirucied that we can rest securely there. 
On many a rough journey a promise has 
been as an ezsy couch for troubled hearts. 
Oh, blessed Lord, I praise Thy name that 
Thou hast, for me and all Thy people, 
these chariots always ready, and that Thou 
standest, as it were, with reins in hand, 
oe to give Thy saints a right royal 
ift. 

What is your special grief, dear reader ? 
There is a promise in the Book that will 
exactly suit it. Jump into the chariot, and 
you may even say, with utmost reverence, 
‘“ Drive on.’’ Christmas Evans, when he 
came to die, sat up in his bed, gave a majestic 
sweep of his hand, and cried aloud, ‘ Drive 
on!” Perchance he already saw some of 
God’s fiery chariots coming to bear him to 
the skies. So may you also speak when you 
come to die, and before that solemn hour 
What is the sorrow that awaits 


arrives. 
you ? If you are aboard a promise, say 
“Drive on!’ All is well when the reins 


are in the hands of God. 


“His very word of grace is strong 
As that which built the skies; 
The voice that rolls the stars along 

Speaks all the promises.” 
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NOVEMBER I9TH.—Nehemiah’s Prayer. 


est prayer, 

2. His reliance on God’s 
promises, 

3. His prayer for pardon. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
What Prayer Can Do. 
What can prayer do 
for us? I answer 
without hesitation, 
Everything. More than 
is and like Wesley, has 
left behind him the record that God has never 
refused him anything for which he seriously 
prayed. Prayer can gain for us everything, 
not perhaps, that we wish, but everything that 
we want. (Dean Farrar.) 

Cheering Mature of Promise. A benevolent 
person gave Mr. Rowland Hill a hundred 
pounds to dispense to a poor minister. Think- 
ing it was too much to send him all at once, 
Mr. Hill forwarded five pounds in a letter, 
with simply these words within the envelope, 
““More to follow.” In a few days’ time the 
good man received another letter by the post 
—and letters by the post were rarities in those 
days. This second messenger contained an- 
other five pound note with the same motto, 
‘‘More to follow.’”’ A few days after came a 
third, and then again a fourth, and still the 
same promise, ‘‘More to follow.” Till the 
whole sum of a hundred pounds had been 
received the astonished minister was made 
familiar with the cheering words, ‘‘ More to 
follow.’” Even so all God’s people look 
back on past mercies and promises, and 
in full reliance on God’s bounty look and 
pray for more blessings to follow. They 
trust, and are not afraid, knowing that good- 
ness and mercy will follow them all the days 
of their lives. 

Sin and Forgiveness. There is an old saying 
of Fuller’s, ‘‘ He that falls into sin is a man; 
he that grieves at sin is a saint; he that 
boasts of sin is a devil.’’ Dr. Marsh added, 
“Only one thing more: He that forgives sin 
is God.” 


‘worse hypocrite than ever. 


Illustrations 
SE Soe. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


NOVEMBER 26TH.—Abstinence for the Sake of 
Others. 
Passage for reading—s Corinthians x. 23—23. 
Points. 1. Things lawful but not expedient. 
2. The effect of example. 
3. The glory of God the aim of true Christians. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Rowland Hill’s View. A mem- 
ber of Rowland Hill’s congregation was in the 
habit of going to the theatre. ‘‘ This will 
never do,’ said his pastor: ‘‘a member of 
my church a theatregoer.’”’ Theatres at that 
time were mostly of a very low character. 
The person replied that it was a mistake that 
he was in the habit of going there, although 
it was true that he did go now and then for a 
treat. ‘‘ Oh,” said his pastor, ‘then you are a 
Suppose anyone 
spread a report that I ate carrion, and I an- 
swered, ‘ Well, there is no harm in that; I don't 
eat carrion every day in the week, but only 
now and then for a treat’—why, you would 
say, ‘What a nasty, foul appetite Rowland 
Hill has to eat carrion for a treat!’ Religion 
is the Christian’s truest treat; Christ is his 
enjoyment.” 

Consistency. A distinguished Christian lady 
was spending a few weeks at a gay watering- 
place. She was asked to attend a dance, in 
order that it might have the prestige afforded 
by her presence, as she stood high in society. 
She declined all the importunities of her friends, 
and finally a member of Parliament tried to 
persuade her, saying, ‘‘ This is quite a harmless 
affair, and we want to have the exceptional 
honour of your presence.”’ “Sir,” said the 
lady, ‘“‘I cannot do it. I am a Sunday school 
teacher; I never do anything in my summer 
vacation, or wherever I go, that would injure 
the influence I have over the girls of my Sunday 
school class.’””’ The member of Parliament 
bowed and said, ‘‘I honour you ; if there were 
more consistent Christians like you, more men 


like myself would become Christians.”” (Dr. 
Pentecost.) 
Praise to God. ‘I do not desire to go to 


heaven to be myself advanced,”’ said Brainerd 
on his dying bed to Jonathan Edwards, his 
biographer, ‘‘ but to give glory to God. It Js 
no matter where I shall be stationed in heaven, 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


whether I have a high or low seat there, but I 
do desire for ever and ever to live and please 
and glorify God. My heaven on earth is to 
please God and glorify Him, and give all to Him, 
and to be wholly devoted to His glory; and in 
heaven this will be all perfected and for ever.” 
(Romaine.) 


DECEMBER 3kD.—Nehemiah Baillds the Walls of 
Jerusalem. 
Passage for reading—Nehemiah tv. 7—20. 


Points. 1. Watchfulness against the enemy. 
2. Trust in God for help. 
3. A good leader obeyed, 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  Watchfulness. A Native 
hunter passed a whole night within a few paces 
of a wounded tiger. The man’s bare knees 
were pressed upon the hard gravel, but he dared 
not shift, even by a hair’s breadth, his uneasy 
position. A bush was between him and the 
wild beast. Ever and anon the tiger, as he lay 
with glaring eye fixed upon it, uttered his 
hoarse growl of anger, his hot breath absolutely 
blowing upon the check of the watcher, and still 
he moved not. The pain of the cramped 
position increased every moment, suspense 
became almost intolerable ; but the movement 
of a limb, the rustling of a leaf, would have 
brought instant death. He heard the gong of 

the village strike each hour of that fearful 
night which seemed to him an eternity, and yet 
he lived. The tormenting mosquitoes swarmed 
around his face, but he dared not brush them 
off. The fiend-like eye of the tiger met his 
whenever he ventured a glance toward the 
horrid spell that bound him, and a_ hoarse 
growl grated on the stillness of the might as 

a passing breeze stirred the leaves that sheltered 

him. Hours passed on, and his powers of 

endurance were well nigh exhausted, when at 
length the welcome streaks of light shot up 
from the eastern horizon. On the approach 

of day the tiger rose, and stalked away with a 

sulky face to a thicket at some distance, and 

the stiff and wearied watcher felt at last that 
he was safe. 

Success Depends upon God. Here let me set 
before you one of those critical occasions when 
the great general Turenne attacked with a 
small numbcr of troops the entire forces of 
Germany. With numbers on one side and 
valour on the other, fortune was long doubtful. 
At last courage fired the multitude, the enemy 
was confused and began to yield. ‘‘ Victory!” 
shouted a voice. At once the general checked 
all emotions which give ardour to battle, and 
in a severe tone said, ‘‘ Silence! Our fate is 
not in our own hands, and we ourselves shall 
be vanquished if God does not succour us.” 
So it was with the Jews. They put their trust 
in God, and He helped them. 

A Good Leader. When Cesar led the Roman 
legions to invade Britain he was met on the 
rocky shores by our wild and savage fore- 
fathers, who raised such a yell as they burst 
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on them like the whirlwind that even the 
indomitable Cesar quailed for the moment. 
But the general, seizing the standard and 
rushing to the shore, said, ‘‘ Romans, soldiers, 
will you allow your general to be cut to pieces ? ” 
The effect was electrical ; the Romans leaped 
on the shore after their leader, and our fore- 
fathers were vanquished. : 


DECEMBER 10TH.—Reading and Obeying the Law. 
Passage for reading— Nehemiah viii. $—18. 

Points. 1. The Scriptures read. 

2, Holy days once more observed. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles kept. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Search the Scriptures. A 
gifted lady who devotes herself to Bible study 
tells how new light came to her upon the word 
‘‘search.’’ She was in Sweden, and, though she 
knew but little of the language, yet she liked 
to read a chapter in Swedish every day. One 
morning she came upon the words which stand 
in our translation, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,” 
and found that the first word is that which 
we render ‘‘ransack.’”’ ‘ Ransack” is a very 
strong word. It means to search up and down, 
high and low, from right to left, and in the 
corners and by-places. It means to search 
with the purpose to find, and he who searches 
the Scriptures thus will not fail of his reward. 

Rejoicing. Holidays once meant “ holy days ”’ 
—days, such as Christmas and Easter, set apart 
as holy to the Lord because of His special 
mercies. St. Paul says we are to “rejoice in 
the Lord always.’’ Upon working days re- 
joice in the Lord Who gives us health and 
strength to labour, and feeds us with the labour 
of our hands. On holy days rejoice in the 
Lord, enter into His courts with joy, and praise 
Him Who fills our souls as well as our bodies 
with blessings. In time of plenty rejoice again 
and again because the Lord giveth; in want 
and trouble rejoice because the Lord taketh 
away, and as it pleaseth the Lord so come 
things to pass. 

Need of Thanksgiving. When the New England 
colonies were first planted the settlers en- 
dured many privations and difficulties. They 
laid their distresses before God in frequent 
days of fasting and prayer. After some months, 
when another fast day was proposed, a common- 
sense colonist arose in the meeting and re- 
marked that he thought they had brooded long 
enough over their misfortunes, and it seemed 
high time to consider their mercies. He reminded 
them that the colony was going strong and 
the harvests increasing, and above all they 
possessed what they came for—full civil and 
religious liberty. He therefore proposed that, 
instead of a fast day, they should keep a “ day 
of thanksgiving.”” His advice was taken, and 
from that tire, to this their annual “* Thanks- 
giving Day” has been always kept, for, what- 
ever trials they have had to bear, the scale of 
mercies has always outbalanced the scale of 
troubles. 
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CURLY-LOCKS. 


ERHAPS the reason that he 
was Called ‘‘Curly-locks’’ was 
that his hair wasn’t curly. 

It was thick and fair and long, 

only, just where it got to the 

place where the curl ought to be, 
it changed its mind, turned up 

a little way as though to try 

how it liked being curled, then, not liking it, 

decided to remain where it was. But Alice 
always chanted ‘ Curly-locks, wilt thon be 
mine ?’”’ as she brushed it out in the morn- 
ing, so that Curly-locks, whose family-Bible 
name was Willie, and who always believed 
what Alice said, thought there never was such 

a curly little boy as he, and it was only when 

the tangles were very stubborn that he wished 

he were not curly. 

He made an astonishing discovery one day. 
Little boys of six often have their curls cut 
right off, and then their mother wraps one 
up in tissue paper and puts it in the desk 
with the broken lock that their father made 
for them when they were a good little girl, 
and there is no more tangle. ‘‘Couldn’t mother 
take him to the doctor’s and have his curls 
taken off too ?’’ And when mother shook 
her head, and said she didn’t want to lose her 
little boy yet, Curly-locks was quite puzzled. 
‘* He won’t cut me off the curls,’”’ he explained ; 
“he'll just cut the curls off me.”” And though 
Alice smiled a little, and it was nice to see 
her smile, because she stopped in bed always 
and didn’t often smile, Curly-locks was sure 
there were tears in her eyes as well. So— 
“Vl keep them on till I’m a man,” he 
promised ; ‘‘then I s’pose they’ll drop off. 
No mans have curls, do they ?”’ 

It was Sunday morning now (there are a 
good many Sundays in little bovs’ lives), and 
Curly was to have his hair wetted and twisted 
round Alice’s fingers, his best bow on, and, 
additional reason for counting Sundays but 
so many wasted days, was to take Mrs. Tupper’s 
prayer-book and go to church. When he was 
quite a tiny boy, big enough to walk, but not 
big enough to know that it is wrong to talk 
to one’s mother in church, Alice had gone with 
Curly, but for a year now, ever since he had 
his last birthday (with knickers with a pocket 
and real handkerchief in it), Alice had been 
too ill to go. Since then, because Mrs. Tupper 
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(Mrs. Tupper lived in the kitchen, and had 
a dear little bedroom that was just like a 
cupboard) wanted their little bedroom, they 
had the bed put in the sitting-room, and then 
it was no trouble. Little boys could sit in 
their bed and have their breakfast, and mother 
need not to keep going up and down stairs. 
Then the room was too full of chairs and 
clocks and things, and a kind man came and 
took some of them away for mamma, and after 
that there was room to play. So they played 
the ‘‘Soudan,’”’ where papa went before he’d 
even seen Curly-locks, and couldn’t come back 
because the black soldiers wanted him ; and 
the ‘‘ Express ’’ at Portsmouth, where mamma 
said ‘‘ Good-bye ”’ to papa (a very sad place) ; 
and even “ Sangers,’’ and the lady on the 
highest car; only lately the little table that 
went or top of the big one to make the car had 
gone away too; but even if it had been there, 
mamma couldn’t get up so high—it made her 
giddy. So Curly-locks was just St. George, 
on the end of the bed, and mamma was either 
the princess or the dragon, according to whether 
she was asleep or awake, and able to hiss. 
Curly-locks knew the way to church quite 
well alone, however. Turn to the left when 
you leave the house, then down the street a 
little way, but don’t look at the opening 
where you can see the sea between the houses, 
or you may forget to take the turning which 
leads away from the beach; then you think 
the church isn’t in that street, because it’s 
hiding between the houses; then you keep 
on, and it ts there, and you go in slowly up 
the path that is paved with pebbles off the 
beach (pebbles who came to church once and 
then never got away again); then in at the 
big open door that swallows you like a mouth. 
Inside that door no sunlight ever ventures ; 


but if one sits at the right-hand side under 


the gallery, sometimes the verger forgets to 
shut the little door, built, Curly supposes, to 
accommodate the smaller parsons, and then 
one can see right out into the open, where a 
broad-branched tree waves to and fro in the 
sunlight, and tiny bits of blue sky somehow 
get fixed between the branches. and even, at 
times (but this is only when the wind blows 
the branches nght on one side), there is a 
speck of the sea, with perhaps a little saul, 
like a white bird, gliding over it. When the 
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“Curly-locks hardly knew what to make of it,”—p. 1303. 

door is shut, and all you can see are the heavy ‘Perhaps he’s had his arm off,’’ suggested 
nails that almost spell A for Alice, only there his mother. 
is no bar over it, then one has to turn round ‘* Off—all off ?’’ said Curly-locks in horror. 


sideways and watch for the All-Alone Man in ‘‘ Then wouldn’t he bleed all away?” So 
his pew. The All-Alone Man is generally there, his mother had to explain—at what pain to 
and interesting to Curly, because one of his herself she alone knew—-how soldiers, who 
sleeves is pinned across his chest. were always very brave men, sometimes left 
“I think he’s lost all but the bone out of a leg or an arm behind them on the battle- 
that arm, mamma,” Curly explained to his_ field, and then they would come home, as 
mother when he reached home, his little serious perhaps this soldier had done, to be nursed 
face quite distorted in sympathy. ‘His well enough to go out again. 
sleeve’s so flat.” After this explanation, Curly-locks was 
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more interested in the All-Alone Man than 
ever, only he said he felt sure that he had no 
one to nurse him, because he always came to 
church alone, and no one spoke to him at all. 

“You must be very kind to him, then,” 
said Alice, as she gave his bow a final pat, 
“and lend him your prayer-book if he nceds 
one.” 

“Perhaps he’s lost his little boy, as I’ve 
lost my papa,’’ suggested Curly. 

“Perhaps,” said Alice. ‘‘ Now go, dear, or 
you will be late.’”’ But, after the door had 
shut on Curly (it was one of those doors that 
are so full of haste to be indoors that they 
open straight from the street into your room), 
Alice did a very strange thing. There was 
very little furniture now in their room, only 
the bed on which she lay, and Curly’s little 
chair, no pictures or tables or other chairs; 
but on the wall, within reach of Alice’s hand, 
hung a sword in a very shabby sheath. There 
was a faded tassel on it, and the sheath 
was rusty and dented, but the sword inside 
was bright and clean. That was easy to be 
seen, because Alice drew it out and kissed it, 
and then folded her hands and seemed to be 
praying over it. Then she rang the bell that 
hung over her head, and Mrs. Tupper came 
in from the back kitchen, and by-and-by went 
out again’ and when Curly came in from 
church, the sword-nail was empty. 

But Curly didn’t notice that. He didn’t 
notice anything at first, because he was so 
full of something that was very exciting. 

The All-Alone Man had spoken to him! 

“What did he say ?”’ said Alice. She was 
very white and pale, and though there was 
only an orange and some bread for dinner, 
she was sure she couldn't eat any, so Curly 
had to finish it all. 

‘“He asked me my name first ”’ said Curly, 


excitedly. ‘‘ And he’s not a bit cross, like 
he looks. His eyes laugh when you talk to 
him.” 


“What name did you say?” asked his 
mother, who didn’t seem to be nearly as 
excited over this encounter as Curly-locks 
thought she would be. 

“T said ‘ Curly-locks.’”’ said the owner of 
that proud title. ‘‘ And when he said ‘ What 
else 2?’ I said ‘ Wilt thou be mine,’ and he 
laughed and pulled my hair, and asked me 
if I was coming to church next Sunday.” 

But his mamma didn’t seem to be listening, 
so Curly-locks took his little stool to the 
door and sat there quietly till Mrs. Tupper 
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came to bring some money to his mamma, and 
after that they had tea, and his mamma was 
better, and told him a wonderful story of 
how the All-Alone Man might have lost his arm, 
but even then, so unobservant are little boys, 
the place where the sword had been was still 
empty, and Curly had not noticed it. 

* % * * * 

For a wonder, Curly-locks wanted the next 
Sunday to come quickly. 

He had noticed that the sword had gone 
at last, but was quite satisfied, rather to 
Alice’s secret disappointment, with her ex- 
planation that it had been lent to Mrs. Tupper 
for a while. The whole of that week, although 
it was a very slow week to go, ought not to 
have been so slow, because Curly noticed 
that they had several little treats in the way 
of unexpected sweets and fruit, and treats 
usually made the week go quickly. But 
Sunday, though it came at last, was a sad 
day again. There was no milk for breakfast. 
The milkman must have forgotten them (he 
did sometimes), and though Curly urged that 
he might go and get some, his mamma said, 
‘‘No, not on Sunday,” so he had water with 
his bread, and Alice had water only. 

He set out for church in high feather, how- 
ever, even forgetting to look for the sea between 
the trees, although the door was open. For 
a long time he sat sideways in his pew, but 
in vain. The All-Alone Man had not come. 
Curly-locks screwed his head round until his 
neck ached, but it was no use. The corner 
just behind him was empty. The prayers 
had been said, the hymn sung, and the parson, 
marching solemnly across the church, had 
even given out his text, and said ‘ Dearly 
beloved,’’ when Curly-locks heard what 
seemed to him a great commotion just out- 
side his window. There was the stamp of 
heavily shod feet, the ring of steel on stone, 
and, framed in the open doorway, blotting 
out the sea and the tree and the sky, was the 
All-Alone Man, beckoning to him, Curly-locks. 

With a scared look round (Curly was half 
afraid the minister would denounce him by 
name), he rose to his feet and tiptoed out, his 
prayer-book under his arm, his solemn httle 
face a shade more solemn than usual. 

‘““Curly-locks,”’ said the All-Alone Man, 
when he got outside, “what is your real 
name ? ” 

Curly-locks thought a minute, while a bird 
in the tree beside them, thinking the question 
meant for him, no doubt, chirped a cheerful 
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ittle reply that sounded like “ Willy—Willy— Then a nice dinner (chicken and a little pud- 
Wally !”’ ding) was brought in on a tray, and thev 
began to be very merry, and when it was all 


over and cleared away, and the All-Alone Man 
laughed at you, and his thin face tanned by had lit his pipe, they had the real story of 
long exposure to southern suns. 


‘““I’d almost forgotten,” he said, ‘but I 
know now. It’s William L’Estrange Doughty.” 


Then the stranger did a strange thing. Catch- Our soldiers had left him because they thovght 
ing up Curly-locks in his one arm (and a_ him dead, and had even taken his sword from 


strong one it was too), he walked quickly up him to send home to mamma. 
the street and over the common. Arrived 


at their door, he set Curly on his feet, and 
unbuckling the sword from about his waist, 
gave it into Curly’s hands (he could hardly 
catry it, it was so heavy), and told him to 
carry it to his mamma, and tell her, very gently, 
that ‘‘someone she knew who carried the 


sword last had come to see her.’’ Then he = and mother called him ‘“ Willie.’’ 
pushed open the door and Curly went in, but “That’s funny. My name’s Willy,’’ said 
before he could get to the bed he stumbled Curly-locks, ‘‘and so’s my father’s, only he’s 


over the sword, and the All-Alone Man, seeing gone to the Soudan, and the black soldiers 
Alice start, rushed forward, and Curly forgot 


his message and the sword and everything, 
for with a cry of ‘* Willy !’’ —though she didn’t 
look at htm—his mamma was sitting up in bed 
and laughing and crying all at once, and, 
strangest of all, the All-Alone Man was kneeling 
on the floor beside her, his arm was round her, 
and he seemed to be kissing her! 

It was all very confusing, and Curly-locks, 
sitting on the chair with the big sword 
across his knees, hardly knew what to make 
of it. To be sure there was no other chair, 
so perhaps it was better for the All-Alone 
Man to sit on the bed, but then, he had seen 
his mother sit up by herself, even when she 
wasn’t very well. He ventured to assure the 
All-Alone Man of this presently, and then 


Curly-locks looked up gravely at his tall 


companion, with his keen, grey eves that 


how he lost his arm, and how the black soldiers 
took him prisoner for a long time just when 
he had been escaping off the battle-field where 


Very exciting 
this, and Curly almost cried, till the time 
came when the All-Alone Man had sailed for 
home, only to find that his wife had moved 
right away and left no address, because she 
thought “ missing ’’’ must mean “ dead,” and 
at that part mother cried really, and the All- 
Alone Man stopped and called mother ‘“ Alice,” 


want him, so he can’t come home.” 

“The black soldiers have done with him 
now, Curly-locks,”’ said the All-Alone Man, 
«‘and he’s come home to take care of you and 
mamma. I’m he, you see.” 

“Then you’re not an All-Alone Man,’ said 
Curly-locks, quite disappointed. 

“T thought I was,” said the All-Alone Man, 
‘«‘ till I saw my sword hanging up in the black- 
smith’s shop this morning, where the _ black- 
smith’s boy had put it, after he had bought it 
of Mrs. Tupper. He had a fancy for a sword, 
the rascal, but he will have to take a fancy to 
someone else’s—he won't get mine yet awhile. 
So then I knew that you must be somewhere 
near here, and I thought of a little boy called 
‘Curly-locks,’ whose eyes were just like some- 
he held out a big brown hand to Curly, and body else’s,’’ and he looked across at Alice 
Curly put down the sword and ran to him and smiled. 
and nestled on his other knee, and the All- “‘Mamma’s ?’’ queried Curly-locks, ‘“ And 
Alone Man kissed him too, and called him then you came in church and_ fetched 
“My son,” and thev were all so cosy. me ?”’ 

Then presently, after the sword was hung ‘Yes, mamma's,” said his father, who was 
up on its nail (they all kissed it first, Curly now the All-Alone Man no longer. 
didn’t know why), Mrs. Tupper came in, and “T think I’m rather glad you’ve found us,” 
the All-Alone Man shook hands with her said Curly-locks quaintly ; ‘‘ now she’s got 
very heartily, and she wiped her eyes with you to look at, perhaps she'll believe curls 
the corner of her apron and called him ‘‘Cap- don’t grow on men, and let me have mine 
tain’’ and Curly’s mamma ‘Pretty lamb.” off before it’s too late.” | 
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Pleasant Talks with Young People.] 


“THE VOICE OF THE LAD.” 


By the Rev. T. Cruddas Porteus, B.A. 


was sent to save them, because ‘‘ God 
heard the voice of the lad.” 

This old story of Hagar and Ishmael teaches 
us that the great Creator carcs for the very 
least and feeblest of His creatures. Not even 
a sparrow falls to the ground without His 
knowledge ; and Christ said that we are not to 
despise one little child, for every soul is precious 
in God’s sight. Our Father in heaven con- 
descends to notice a little lad in trouble ; He 
hears the ‘cry of the children.” 

Ishmael’s cry was the cry of pain. Some 
children cry for very little, some for nothing 
at all. Some moan and wecp when it would 
be braver and better to keep dry eyes and 
closed lips. Many a spoilt child would be 
ashamed of his fretfulness if he only knew 
how many boys and girls suffer far more 
than he does without a murmur or a tear. 
But God hears and cares for all suffering little 
ones, and His Spirit prompts us to think of them 
with pity. If He hears the cry of sorrowful 
children, surely we ought to hear it, and help if 
,we are able. Can we do anything to aid the 
little ones in heathen lands ? Is there any 
lonely or suffering child in our own country 
whom we could please by a visit, a letter, or a 
gift ? Let us pity and pray for the world’s tiny 
sufferers, for they are all our brothers and our 
sisters ; and if we do this we shall be like our 
Father God, Who, even ‘‘ with angels singing 
round Him,” heard the voice of the lad. 

But it is quite possible that the voice of Ish- 
mael was not only raised in the cry of PAIN, but 
also In PRAYER. Perhaps when his mother left 
him under the wilderness shrub the lad put up 
from his heart a request for pity and help to 
the God of his father Abraham, and God 
answered his cry. Our Father always responds 
to the prayers of little children. He may not 
answer us Just in the way we think He ought 
to do; but He does hear us. When He does 
not take away the trouble that we ask to be 
rid of, He gives us strength to bear it. It is not 
God Who is forgetful of us ; it is we who are fore 
getfulof Him. A little girl who was very ill was 
taken to a hospital to undergo an operation; and 
before she was placed upon the opcrating table 


MOTHER and her boy were dying of 
thirst in the wilderness, and an angel 


the doctor said, ‘‘ Now, little one, I am going 
to put you to sleep,’’ meaning that he was going 
to administer chloroform. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
child, “if Iam going to sleep, I must first of all 
say my prayers,’’ and kneeling by the table she 
repeated her simple evening prayer. The doctor 
who told the story said, ‘“‘ That night before 
retiring to rest, for the first time in thirty years, 
I prayed to God.’’ For so long a time is it 
possible for men to forget the great Giver of all 
life’s happiness and blessing. But the spell of 
thoughtlessness and thanklessness may be 
broken by a baby’s voice, and the old words 
come true, “a little child shall lead them.” 

Tt is very likely that Ishmael’s cry was not 
only the voice of PAIN and PRAYER, but the 
voice of PENITENCE—that is, sorrow for sin. 
Ishmael had done wrong, and that is why he 
and his mother were turned adrift from home, 
and were ready to perish in the wilderness. He 
had been, like some other boys in the Bible ana 
many boys outside the Bible, a bad brother ; 
he had acted towards little Isaac in a jealous 
and spiteful way. He had been guilty of the 
sin of mocking, a habit that reveals a mean and 
cruel spirit, and one that is sure to meet with 
awful punishment. He had brought trouble 
upon his mother as well as himself. A _ bad 
boy or girl always does that; always brings 
grief to relatives and friends. Ishmael must 
often have heard his father Abraham say that 
he who sins is sure to suffer; and now he was 
finding that out for himself, young as_ he 
was. 

The lesson of this old Bible story is all con- 
tained in the meaning of the word “ Ishmael.” 
All names have meanings. ‘‘ Peter ’’ means a 
rock, ‘‘ Sarah ’’ means a princess, “ Stephen ” 
means a crown. And the meaning of ‘“ Ish- 
mael’”’ is just this: ‘‘God hears.”’ Do not 
forget that! Nocry of pain goes up from the 
world’s tiniest sufferer that misses the ear of 
the Lord. When at night you kneel to say 
your prayers, your words are not wasted on the 
empty air; and when in moments of true 
sorrow for sin you ask for help to be better, 
you will receive an answer of peace from that 
same God Who so many centuries ago looked 
down in pity on the boy beneath the wilder- 
ness shrub, and heard “‘the voice of the lad.” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 
By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


THE TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. 


the International Congress against AIl- 
coholism held at Budapest in Sep- 


tember a most. interesting and 
instructive paper was. contributed 
1e Rev. Dr. Dawson Burns on the 
of the famous. hospital in Hamp- 


Road. Dr. Burns has bcen intimately 
ated with the institution through the 
> period of its existence from its memor- 
start on October 6th, 1873, in a house 
‘cower Street, where 
loors were opened to 
ve one patient who 
to test the practical 
2 of the administra- 
of alcohol in the case 
sickness or accident. 
one at all familiar 
. the story of the Tem- 
nce movement knows 
-its greatest stumbling- 
-k has been the deep- 
‘ed common _ opinion 
t alcohol was a neces- 
7, equally in health and 
cness. The magnificent 
rk of the Temperance 
spital during the thirty- 
Oo years of its existence 
s built up a mass of 
idence which testifies 
yond dispute that total 
istinence from alcohol is 
ereat value in enabling 
man to fight the battle 
life in health and sick- 
2ss. The regulations in 
irceat the hospital admit 
{ the administration of alcohol when prescribed 
y a member of the “ Visiting Staff.’’ When so 
rescribed, the case is denoted as ‘‘ exceptional,”’ 
nd the leading details of all such cases are 
mtered in a book kept for their record, and 
luly published in the succeeding Annual 
Report. The number of these ‘‘ exceptional 
cases " during the whole period of the hospital’s 
existence has been 71, the recoveries being 
28 and the deaths 43. During the first seven 
years of its experience as a house hospital, 
the admissions were few, owing to the lack 
of accommodation ; but when the new build- 
ing was opened in 1881, in Hampstead Road, 
there was a great increase. The number of 
in-patients for the whole period down to 
December last was 23,393. The cures were 
13,640 ; the deaths were 1,748, or a mortality 
of 7-3 per cent. against a death rate of 9-1 per 
cent. in the other great general hospitals of 


(Photo 


Russell and Sone 


MR. HENRY HOLLOWAY, J.P. 


London. At the out-patients’ department over 
1,200 persons receive treatment every week. 
In the Congress paper to which we have re- 
ferred Dr. Dawson Burns gives the following 
concise summary of the conclusions supplied 
by the experience of the Temperance Hospital : 

(1) That the opinion once very prevalent in 
England that alcohol was of special value in 
the general treatment of disease is entirely 
erroneous. 

(2) That the supposed necessity for alcohol 
in diseases entailing great 
exhaustion is also falla- 
cious. 

(3) That the beneficial 
effects attributed to al- 
cohol may almost invari- 
ably be secured by other 
means. 

(4) That in cases of 
extreme exhaustion, al- 
cohol may possibly be of 
temporary use, but such 
cases are rare, and any 
special benefit is most 
likely to occur whenever 
the patient has not been 
previously accustomed to 
use any alcoholic liquor. 

The medical staff con- 
sists of three physicians 
‘and two surgeons, who 
are assisted by two resi- 
dent medical officers and 
two registrars. There are 
also a surgeon-dentist, a 
dispenser, and a medical 
attendant at the casualty 
department, where acci- 
dents are treated at all hours. The nursing 
staff consists of a matron, seven sisters, 
and thirty nurses, twenty of whom are 
on day duty, and ten on night duty. The 
president of the executive council is Sir George 
Livesey, the chairman is Alderman Sir T. Vezey 
Strong, J.P., the treasurer is Henry Holloway, 
Esq., J.P., the hon. secretary the Rev. Dr. 
Dawson Burns, and the secretary Mr. A. W. 
Bodger. The present treasurer is a most 
earnest Temperance man, and has been a sub- 
scriber to the hospital for very many years. 
Upon the resignation of Mr. Armold F. Hills, 
D.L., J.P., in 1903, Mr. Henry Holloway, 
J.P., was prevailed upon to take office, and 
he has thrown himself into the work with 
great enthusiasm and devotion. At _ the 
head of a large and successful business, he 
has brought to the administration of the 
finances of the hospital a trained, practical 


l Baker Street, Ww.) 
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experience which cannot fail to be of immense 
value. Like all the London hospitals, the 
Temperance Hospital suffers very much from 
inadequate financial support. The lst of 
personal subscribers and the contributions 
from Temperance societies ought to be materially 
increased, for it is lamentable to think that 
its beneficent work of mercy in the richest 
city of the world is ‘“‘cribb’d, cabin’d, and 
confin’d’”’ simply for lack of a generous 
financial backing from the Christian and 
philanthropic public. 
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MR. C. £. BOONE. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC WORKER. 


As an example of a man who has grown 
upin Temperance work it would be difficult to 
Name one who more happily answers to the 
description than Mr. C. E. Boone, of Winchester, 
who is so widely and deservedly respected 
for his devotion to the cause. He was born 
at Neath, and, although his parents were not 
abstainers, they brought up their children as 
such. At the age of ten he signed the Band 
of Hope pledge of the Neath Total Abstinence 
Society, and in 1864 or 1865 became secretary 
of the society, which position he relinquished 
in 1875 on leaving his native town. In 1877 
Mr. Boone took up residence in Reading, and 
was successively an active Temperance worker 
ir the parishes of St. Giles and St. Luke. In 
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1804 he was appointed to the position of organ- 
ising secretary of the Church of England 
Temperance Society for the diocese of Wir- 
chester, a position which he still holds. He 
has proved from the first a most capable organ- 
iser. His work extends over Hampshire, West 
Surrey, the Isle of Wight, and the Channel 
Islands. In addition to the development of 
the parochial branches of the society, Mr. 
Boone has devoted much time and thought 
to the Police Court Mission. In Winchester, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Guildford, Jersey, 
accredited representatives of the C.E.T.S. 
carry on their mission of mercy to poor pris- 
oners, and so the rescue of the victims of the 
sin of intemperance goes on—week in, week 
out— all the year round. WHappily, Mr. Boone 
has the help of a devoted wife, whose quiet 
and unostentatious labours have been of 
material help to him in his most arduous work. 
Mrs. Boone is the hon. secretary of the Diocesan 
Work Society, which raises a considerable sum 
annually for Temperance purposes. Mr. Boone 
is an attractive speaker, and one of his tracts, 
““Hard Facts for Women,” has been in con- 
siderable request. 


‘*‘ CHRISTMAS IS COMING!” 


For nearly thirty years it has been the 
fashion of the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union to “keep up Christmas’”’ by making 
an appeal to its young members to collect for 
the Temperance Hospital and the work of 
the Band of Hope Union conjointly. In the 
first year of this novel experiment a sum of 
£128 6s. 8d. was divided between the two 
institutions, and the effort has so prospered 
that in one year no less asum than {607 IIs. 8d. 
was divided. The total amount paid over to 
the Temperance Hospital by the Band of Hope 
Union from this unique collection now stands 
at the handsome sum of £6,642 gs. 9d. The 
Hackney and East Middlesex Band of Hope 
Union has followed the example of the parent 
Union, and, although working in such a poor 
part of the metropolis, has succeeded in col- 
lecting for the Temperance Hospital {908 7s. 4d. 
If this should reach the eye of any persons 
who are visited this year by little ones with 
a collecting card for the Christmas collection, 
we hope they will try to be as generous in 
their responses as the great need of the hospital 
warrants. 


CARS” 
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“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


TO THE CHILDREN. Somewhere off the Western Islands they 
; encountered a fierce gale, and the dredger 
Y DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS, foundered. Two boats were lowered, the 


Do you remember reading in last captain and thirteen men taking to one, 
month’s QUIVER where No. 7 boat while the first officer, with twenty men, launched 
was to be placed ? another. The latter boat was immediately 

‘* Well,’’ says someone, “ you must think we Swamped, and all the occupants were drowned. 
have short memories, Uncle Jack! Of course Those in the captain’s boat drifted about 
we remember! It was to be placed at Har- helplessly for several days, enduring terrible 
wich.”’ sufferings from cold and hunger. One of 

Quite right, little nephew (or was it a little them died from exhaustion. The others, mad- 
niece who spoke ?). But since I wrote a_ dened by thirst and starvation, fell into that 
change of plans has been rendered necessary, state of frenzy in which men cease to be 
and I thought you would all like to know human beings, and become a menace to cne 
about it at once. We found that the hard- another. It was only just in time to avert 
working Reader of the Missions to Secamen a horrible tragedy that, under God’s providence, 
at Harwich had himself been vigorously col- the Zeno rescued them from their desperate 
lecting the money locally for a boat, and had position. One of the survivors was found 

actually got it without saying a word to any-_ to be on the verge of insanity. 

body. That shows, not only how much a It is just for such terrible cases of suffering 

boat was wanted at Harwich, but also how as this, among many other needs, that we 

the enthusiastic workers of the Missions help want our swift launch to be in its place in 

themselves and accomplish things without Qucenstown Harbour, bringing loving help 

making any fuss at all about it! and sympathy and service to storm-tossed 
Well, as Harwich was already provided with sailors. There will always be plenty of work 

a boat, the Society had to decide to what for it to do. Such stories are of common 

other place (among the many which are in occurrence in every large port of call. We 
need of help) No. 7 should be sent. And who sit at home at ease little know what 
eventually it was resolved to let Scarborough the mariner is enduring in his task of bringing 
have it. As it happens, the Harwich Reader us food and merchandise. But we can at 
has just been transferred to that station. It least assist to mitigate his sufferings by sending 
is quite nice to think that he will have this him, in the name of our Master, that cheer 
new boat to help him as a reward for his good and comfort which shall sustain him in his 
work at Harwich. hour of bitter trial, and prove to him that the 
Commander Dawson has kindly sent us people of God have not forgotten him. 
some facts which show how much the boat The smallest assistance which any of our 
is needed at Scarborough. The old mission readers feel able to render will be gratefully 
craft has done rough work for five years, and received by the Editor, who will also gladly 
has been run into lately by another boat, send collecting cards to those who see their 
and scriously damaged, so that a new one way Clear to help in that direction. The 
was absolutely necessary. Hundreds of fishing Work is Christ’s, and the call is urgent. 
vessels, hailing from far and near, make use 
of Scarborough Harbour. A great work is 
being done there, and No. 7 will have as busy 
a time as any of our boats. 
ro three more boats to get! Now who Ain eeexaR 
will take more collecting cards at once, so 
that we may finish up with one grand effort r waceener earlunte errr aaa hy * 
Which shall carry us right home ? “An lrish Woman" 
Yours affectionately, Lor, 


N 
Y 2 “A Well Wisher ” (Wakefield) 
UNCLE JACK. Mrs. Newnham A ia ig bx - 
Miss E. M. Newnham 
66 99 = C.F. Marshall (Naini, Indi. Ls tek : 
THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA. A. FE, (“ A Reader of THE QUIVER ") 
HE steamer Zeno, of London, bound from“ Austin”... ee . 


. . . . as | tt we ea ee 
Rosario with a cargo of grain, put into raat 


A sixteenth list of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after August 29th, 1905, up 
to and including October 2nd, 1905 :— 
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Waterford Harbour one morning, having EM. eae bd a Gs 

on board thirteen men rescued from an_ B.C. Mounier (Bournemouth) ., x I 
open boat in the Atlantic. They were part (alas! f ue Tenth’ |. a — - ee 
only the smaller part) of the crew of a dredger Anonymous (Southwick) -. 12 sees 
which they had been commissioned to take E.C. 


from Dantzig to Galveston. They had left the oe oe a w - 


CHILDREN’S SECTION. 
former port with thirty-five men on board. Amounts already acknowledged .. .. 179 
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WORD AND WORK IN 


The Editor to ‘‘Quiver” Readers. 


OU will like to know the chief contents 

of the Chnstmas Number, which will 

be ready on November 27th, and so I 

am writing a few lines to tell you 

about it, as it will commence a New Volume 
of THE QUIVER. 

First, as to our new serial story. I am 
certain you will be delighted to hear that we 
have secured a brilliant and deeply interesting 
story of modern life from the pen of Mr. Joseph 
Hocking, who stands among the most popular 
story-writers of to-day. He calls his story 
“The Woman of Babylon,” and I can assure 
you that it is a long time since I, who have 
read thousands of stones, have enjoyed one 
so much. We shall give long instalments 
every month, and I am positive that when 
you have begun ‘‘ The Woman of Babylon ”’ 
in the Christmas Number, you will be anxious 
for the next month’s continuation. The story 
deals with the great problems of modern life 
in a way which will win every reader’s close 
attention from beginning to end. 

In addition to commencing the serial story, 
we have in the Christmas Number a complete 
long story, equal to a volume in itself, by that 
able writer, Morice Gerard. While I am 
dealing with the stories, I may as well add 
that two other series of complete stories will 
begin next month. The first is by Miss Ethel F. 
Heddle, and portrays life in London with all 
its pathos and tragedy. If you can read Miss 
Heddle’s stories unmoved, I shall be surprised. 
Then another series of complete stories con- 
sists of realistic records from a clergyman's 
pocket-book. In our Christmas Number we 
shall also give a complete story by Miss Agnes 
Giberne, always popular with THE QUIVER 
readers, and a charming tale of ‘‘ A Christmas 
Guest.” 

So much for fiction, which in these days 
occupies an important place in every magazine. 
We shall make a special feature of the personal 
element in the coming volume, and in the 
Christmas Number there will appear a very 
interesting interview with Dr. W. H. Fitchett, 
the well-known Australian author and preacher, 
who has laid two continents under a debt 
of gratitude by his thrilling stories of ‘‘ Deeds 


THE MASTER’S NAME. 


that Won the Empire.’”’ A fine selection of 
special portraits of notables will be another 
attractive feature, especially as the portraits 
will be associated with stories. We are fortu- 
nate in having obtained a seasonable sermon 
by the Bishop of Ripon, one of the most 
eloquent orators of the pulpit; and for our 
musical readers we can promise a new and 
charming Christmas carol, set to music by 
the organist of Southwark Cathedral. 

Preachers and teachers will find a new 
feature in THE QUIVER which, we think, they 
will appreciate, in addition to the anecdotal 
comments on Sunday school lessons. Children 
will have special pages devoted to their interest, 
and some novel methods of employing Sunday 
leisure will be explained for their benefit. 

The high reputation of the magazine for fine 
art will be more than maintained in the new 
volume. Mr. Fred Pegram will illustrate Mr. 
Joseph Hocking’s story ; the illustrations to 
Morice Gerard’s story are by Mr. W. H. Mar- 
getson; and Miss N. Tenison will illustrate 
Miss Heddle’s story; while other artists of 
repute will illumine our pages month by 
month. In the Christmas Number the frontis- 
piece is a lovely Rembrandt photogravure 
‘Sunday Morning,’ from the painting by 
Arthur J. Black. We have charming full-page 
pictures by Frank Dadd, R.I., and Sheridan 
Knowles. 

It would not be possible to disclose to-day 
all the novel plans for the new volume which 
are in readiness, but I can assure all the loyal 
multitude of our readers that THE QUIVER 
will be better than ever, for no effort will 
be spared to make it, as it always has been, 
the favourite British magazine. 

I am 
Yours very truly, 


Pha Es: 
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Faithfulness. merce would enter upon an age golden in no 

is este merely metaphorical sense if its principles 

Seg DRE MIDE AACiee COM Ren ee Sas) cauild be deduced from Christ. ‘‘ He dhat is 

Ir has been reverently and reasonably con- faithful in that which is least is faithful also 
jectured that the words in which the Risen in much.” When we have realised that it is 
Christ promises a crown of life to those in the just the same spirit which sends an English 
church of Smyrna who should remain faithful general to a forlorn hope as forbids a grocer’s 
unto death may be an earthly echo from the apprentice to fib over the counter we have 


hills of Galilee. St. Peter speaks of a crown learnt something of the Christian ideal of faith- 
of glory, and St. Paul of a crown of righteous- _ fulness. 


ness, while St. James connects the crown of The Temple Memorial. 

life with a distinct promise of our Lord. The WE reproduce this month a photograph of the 
poor martyrs of impressive me- 
the first century, morial to the late 


who were “ faith- Archbishop Tem- 
ful also in much,” ple, which was 


may well have recently un- 
been cheered by veiled in Canter- 
some such unre- bury Cathedral. 
corded saying of The sculptor is 
their Master. Mr. W. Goscombe 
From the lofty John, A.R.A., and 
and lonely heights the design of his 


of martyrdom beautiful work is 
down to the hum- so well indicated 


blest details of the by our picture 
most prosaic toil that it is un- 
by which, in a necessary for us 
crowd, men earn to go into more 


their daily bread, detailed descrip- 
Christ proclaimed 


tion. 
this paramount 
lesson of faithful- “Instant in Prayer.” 
ness. Honesty, in 


His view, was all 
of a piece. If 
people, nowadays, 
instead of wrang- 
ling about the in- 
definable, the in- 


THE difference 
between earnest 
and half-hearted 
prayer may be 
compared with 
the givirg a child 


comprehen sible, one end of a 
and the non-essen- thread and _ tak- 
tial, would go back ing the _ other 


for lines of ordi- 
nary worldly con- 
duct to the plain 
teaching of the 
Divine Carpenter 


end into another 
room. When the 
thread is pulled 
tight the slightest 
check can be 


of Nazareth, it THE MEMORIAL TO ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE IN CANTERBURY felt, but when 


would solve for CATHEDRAL. it 


ever the riddles, 

which rang in our ears last autumn, as to the 
complexities of commercial morality. In the 
eyes of incarnate Truth, there was no juggling 
with conviction; He never called nasty things 
by nice names. With Gospel methods, no dirty 
bit of extra profit could be won by a lie masquer- 
ading as “legitimate competition,’’ or as the 
“custom of the house.”’ But those folks miser- 
ably misread their Bibles who imagine that 
such change would be all on the side of softness, 
of the blurring and blinking of business claims. 
Tremendous stress would be laid upon efficiency, 
and there would be no place, after due warning, 
for the idler, the skulker, or the fool. Com- 


is allowed 
to go slack the 
child cannot perceive the hardest pull. 


Think of the Winter. 


In the year of his sudden death, when Charles 
Dickens was at the height of his fame and 
success, an ardent admirer of his books re- 
quested his acceptance of a handsome and 
costly silver centrepiece for his dining-table. 
The design was to have comprised figures of 
the four seasons, but the giver said that he 
always connected Dickens with days and with 
thoughts that were bright, and mild, and 
beautiful ; and so he had instructed the silver- 
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smith to put in the figures of spring, summer, 
and autumn only. ‘“‘ And yet,’ said the great 
novelist to his friend John Forster, “I never 
look across my table that I don’t think most 
of the winter.’”? To him, within a few months, 
the Winter of winters came; and he was 
wiser than many who, in the heyday of their 
health and prosperity, never look forward to 


“THE QUIVER” 
GOOD CONDUCT 
PRIZES. 


SERJEANT T. G@ HALL. 
(Gordon Boys’ Home.) 


the years in which there is no pleasure, or to 
mortality’s inevitable end. 


“The Quiver” Good Conduct Prizes. 


WE are glad to be able to place before our 
readers this month portraits of the five winners 
of THE QUIVER Good Conduct Prizes. At the 
Gordon Boys’ Home the prize was awarded to 
Sergeant Thomas George Hall, who had pre- 
viously been awarded the silver medal of the 
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Home for good conduct. In the Home he has 
been employed in the carpenters’ shop. At 
the Reedham Orphanage our prizes, as usual, 
have been divided between a girl and a boy, 
the girl being Dorothy Maud Jarratt, who is 
fourteen years old and has been in the school 
eight years. Her teacher reports of her that 
she is ‘“‘ gentle, courteous, modest, most 
obedient, helpful to younger girls, and a home- 
makey ; that is, she takes a particular interest 
in domestic work such as needlework, cookery, 
and all matters connected with the Home.” 
In the same orphanage the boy prize-winner is 
William Robert Paxton, who is eleven years 
old, and has only been in the school a year. 
Of him his teacher says, “‘ He is very quiet, 
but a good worker, obedient, and in all ways 
anxious to please.’ The officials of the 
National Refuges have also decided once more 
to divide THe Quiver Prize between a girl and 
a boy. The girl unani- 
mously chosen by the 
girls of the Ealng 
Home being Lilan 
Holden, who is four- 
teen years old, and 
of whom the super- 
intendent reports, 
“She is an exceed- 
ingly nice girl, well- 


Ce ae | mannered, and most 


obliging. It gives 
both officers and girls 
much pleasure that 
the choice has fallen 
upon her.”” The boys 
of the Shaftesbury 
School, Bisley, an- 
other branch of the 
National Refuges, 
chose Wilham Mon- 
tague to receive THE 
Qutver Good Conduct Medal and Prize, 
and of him the superintendent's report 
is most favourable, for he says, ‘‘ He is a 
boy of sterling good qualities. He is honest. 
straightforward, of good manners, and in the 
discharge of his duties as a sergeant 1s re- 
garded as fair in his treatment of the boys 
under him. His example has always been re- 
marked upon by the officers of the institution, 
and I feel myself that he is fully deserving of 
the proud distinction.” 


A Poor Orphan’s Influence. 


THE writer knows a young man who, when he 
was left an orphan boy, earned a living by singing 
from one public-house to another. At these 
places he saw such hormid scenes that he re- 
solved never to touch strong drmk. When 
asked to do so his refusing made many people 
think, and some to cease from drinking. One 
man who had just won much money by gamb- 
ling put down £45 and said that he would give 
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it to the boy if he took one glassful. The boy 
refused, and his firmness had the effect of 
turning a gambier and a drunkard into a self- 
respecting, God-fearing man. 


Temperance. 
(See “ The Quiver Home Companion,” p. 352.) 


Look at yonder youth, who is mad upon 

football, and whose office hours drag wearily, 
till he can rush off to a field which is to him, 
in its joy of tourney, more glorious than any 
‘‘field of the cloth of gold.” He would feel 
insulted if you called him ‘“ intemperate.” 
Probably he would not know your meaning, 
for his strongest potations are coffee and 
lemonade. But since his interest and excite- 
-_ment in his favourite game are manifestly 
lessening his love and power of work, and will 
spoil his career, he is obviously, like so many 
British boys of to-day, cultivating athletics to 
a mischievous excess. ‘‘ Temperate in ai 
things,’’ says the Apostle, and it is the mastery 
of this grand quality which is the secret of the 
balance of life. To be wholly temperate, we 
should know ourselves, and how far our tastes 
may safely lure us. The man whose body 
counts with him for a good deal must curb 
himself in food and drink; the man of mental 
temperament may find that it is against the 
selfishness of overstudy, or the undisciplined 
word, that he must be on his guard. Even 
an intensely spiritual 
nature may need the 
healthy counterpoise 
of strenuous action 
for others, and saintly 
Bishop Andrewes may 
have felt this, when 
he quaintly prayed 
to be delivered from 
too great a delight 
in prayer. Temper- 
ance is wanted even 
in thought, for it is 
easy to lash oneself 
into a passion over 
past injuries, or to 
hide the grey outlines 
of the nearest duty 
by the rainbow bas- 
tions of castles in the 
clouds. Society is 
full of one-sided 
people, and there is 
no nobler or rarer object-lesson than the Chris- 
tian whose character is rhythmical, who has 
developed and exercised every faculty of body, 
mind, and spirit in due proportion. God has 
given us very much that we may enjoy well, 
if we will enjoy it wisely. Towards the close 
of another year, let our final thought in these 
twelve brief meditations be, that we should 
“use this world as not abusing it, for the 
fashion of this world passeth away.’’ 
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“Saved by His Life.” 


OnE of our oldest Bishops remarked lately 
that among certain great texts to which he 
found himself clinging more and more closely 
in advancing years were those words of St. Paul 
to the Romans (v. 10), ‘‘ Much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” 
While Calvary will always be the core of the 
heart of Christendom, it is likely that many 
modern Christians do not sufficiently contem- 
plate the life of their Master, alike when He 
was upon earth, and now that He is in heaven. 
Compare the masterpieces of sacred art in 
the Continental galleries, where you will 
hardly see one picture in a hundred which 
attempts to represent Christ as He /ived, with 
the earliest rough drawings, paintings, or 
frescoes in the catacombs, where the most 
frequent figure is not the Lord upon the cross, 
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but the Good Shepherd caring for His sheep. 
Let our spiritual vision try to apprehend all 
the hues, bright as well as sombre, of the 
‘““many coloured wisdom of God.” Let us 
think of Him, Who 


* Dent to teach us from the sky 
How to live and how to die. 
Christ, Whose voice drove death away, 
Herald of the brighter Day, 


“Called men to His kingdom mild, 
Where the greatest is a child, 
Walking by the summer sea 
Through the helds of Galilee.” 


And let us remember that, though the effects 
of the Atonement are illimitable and eternal, 
‘Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more.’’ Even His death is not all. Let us 
look up to Him in heaven as living, always 
living to strengthen us and to plead for us, 
“seeing He ever liveth to make intercession.” 


“Not Grudgingly.” 

A CONVERTED, or even a_half-converted, 
heathen may sometimes teach professing 
Christians a sharp lesson, just because he looks 
at holy things in a fresh, and therefore real, 
light. There are said to have been some ele- 
ments of his old barbarism clinging to Pomare, 
King of Tahiti, when, about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, he determined that 
missionary work should be supported and 
subscribed for among his South Sea islanders. 
But at least the chief was sincere. At a 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1216. 

133. By Cyrus, King of Persia, whose action 
had been foretold by the prophet Jeremiah. 
(Ezra 1. 1-3; Jer. xxix. 10, and Is. xliv. 
28.) 

134. The rebuilding of the Temple. 
i. 3, 5.) 

135. All the gold and silver vessels which 
had been taken from the Temple, numbering 
about five thousand. (Ezra i. 7-11.) 

36. They returned to their own country 
with much wealth and _ great possessions. 
(I-zra 11. 65-609.) 

137. The altar of burnt-offering was set up 
in its original place, and the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice was offered thereon. (Ezra 
ill. 3, 4.) 

138. The Feast of Tabernacles. (Ezra in. 4.) 

139. Because the size of the Temple was so 
small compared with that of Solomon’s Temple. 
(Ezra iti. 12; Haggai il. 3.) 

140. The chiefs of the people in Samaria 


(Ezra 
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meeting he told his subjects that instead of 
any longer giving their fish and fruits to idols, 
and sacrificing men, they should contribute to- 
wards sending the glad news they had received 
to the other islands. He would not take their 
property, as he used to do, by force ; he wished 
them to give. No one should be compelled. or 
should be called mean for not giving. The 
offerings were mostly in native oil, and were 
brought with enthusiasm. One rich man, 
however, brought his ‘‘ five bamboos ” of oil 
in evident ill humour. ‘“‘ Take it,’’ he said 
sulkily. ‘‘ No,’ answered Pomare, “I will 
not mix your angry bamboos with the :nis- 
sionary oil. Take it away.” 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from August 2yth, 1905, up to and 
including October 2nd, 1905. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 

For Dr, Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” 


T§s., 1§s., 2s.; L. R. (Newcastle), §s. 
has been sent direct: J. S., 10s. 


For The Mission to Central America: Margaret E. 
(London, N.), §s. 


ZI ss. £1, 
The following amount 


The Title Page and Contents to this year’s 
volume of THE QUIVER may be had on 
application to the publishers, AMfessrs. 
Cassell and Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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sent an evil report of the Jews to King Arta- 
xerxes of Persia, who ordered the building of 
the Temple to be stopped. (Ezra iv. 23, 24.) 

141. By the prophecy of Zechariah, who 
declared in God’s Name that, as he had laid 
the foundation, his hands should also finish the 
building of the Temple. (Zech. iv. 9; Ezra 
v. I, 2.) 

142. After a decree had been published to 
destroy every Jewish man, woman and child 
throughout the whole kingdom of Persia, in- 
cluding Jerusalem, Queen Esther obtained a 
favour from the King, by which the Jews were 
saved. (Esther iii. 12, 13, and ix. 3-17.) 

143. He and his counsellors gave gold and 
silver and issued a decree permitting Ezra the 
scribe to collect as much money as he could 
from the people. (Ezra vii. 12-16.) 

144. Ezra gave it into the possession of the 
priests and Levites who accompanied him, and 
by God’s help they reached Jerusalem in safety. 
(Ezra vill. 23-32.) 
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